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CHAPTER  CCCXl. 
PreHminary  Skfitch  of  Eur<^e. 
EvkoPE  forms  &  peninsular  prolongation  of  Asia, 
I  which  ii  is  ftparated  by  ihe  River  Kara,  the 
\}nX  MouuUins,  iho  Ural  River,  and  ihe  Caspian  Sen, 
I  ihe  Buuih  by  the  mojiitain  ctiaiti  of  ihe  Cau- 
On  all  oiher  sides  it  ia  bounded  by  seas,  gulfii, 
d  aliiiits. 

t  tbm  gnwirst  IcngiU  of  Europe,  from  Astrokan,  in 
U,  tn  Brexi,  in  Frunce,  i*  '^,400  miles ;  the  ex- 
I  wiilth,  from  Cnpe  Norlh.  in  Russia,  to  Cape 
upin,  in  Greece,  is  2,300  miles.     lu  whole  ex- 
it ia  atMui  3,^00,000  square  miles — ils  enlire  pupu- 
ion  about  two  hundred  and  iiriy  la  iwu  huudrc'd  and 
igktjr  quUiuni.     Thter-fuunha   of  its   surface   are 
Isorered  fay  muuiiiiuriit  and  high  lands  ;  one-l'ourlb  by 
■  plsin*.     The  pi'iiinsuks  occupy  oue-founh  of  the  ler- 
"iriKJfy.  anJ  the  iilandi  about  oiie-tweniieih.     The  in- 
Menistian  of  Europe, by  numerous  seas  and  gulfs,  con- 
vrith  the  sea,  has  doubtless  had  s.  powerful 
ice  IB  stimulating  commercial  enterprise,  and  in 
Uion  iherewilh,  overy  other  kind  of  industry. 
W*  inajr  thus  sec  ihat  nhile  geographical  circum- 
i   h"^   raised    tmmnn  society  to  the  highest 
b  of  ci'ililalioa  hern — that  Africa,  iufiuenceit  also 
■  ceoenphirjl  ctrcumsinnccn,  Adverse  to  the  de- 
.111:111  encrgi<.-s,  iuasmuch  us  it  is  a  solid 
. liug  liiilo  EUimilUH  to  commerce,  and 
iiit'ccuutsu  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
.  iii.'taiion  10  generation  m  a  state  of 
111  degradation. 
Il  Europe  was  the  latest  portion  of  the  Eaet- 
■vBl  to  nx-eivH  the  light  of  science,  yet  it 
f  b«  PDgardrd  as  the  r.cniru  uf  civilization, 
tt,  vii  the  arui.     Though  small  m  extent 
|«ilh  A«a  and  Africa,  not  un  the  whole  fer- 
I,  ncithnr  abuumltng  in  miueralu,  nor  the 
ula,  yrt  it  I*  now  the  richosi  and  most 
e  [MMtKia  of  tlw  earth.    Ii  has  growa  rich  on 


the  treasures  of  other  countries ;  il  has  brought  the 
silk-wocrafrom  India, line  wool  from  Africa,  ihu  peach 
from  Persia,  the  Orange  from  China,  and  the  potato 
from  America.  Such  is  the  power  of  human  skill  and 
industry,  that  a  barren,  rugged,  and  wild  region,  which 
nature  bad  only  covered  with  futeals.  baa  been  com- 
pletely changed  by  its  inhabitants.  Europe,  in  which 
the  buaver  a  few  centuries  ago  built  its  habitation  in 
security  on  the  banks  of  solitary  rivers,  has  become 
Ihe  sent  of  powerful  empires.  Us  held*  yield  rich 
harvests,  113  commerce  brings  the  luxuries  af  every 
climate,  its  cities  are  adomeij  with  palaces,  it  is  tho 
lawgiver  of  the  world,  and,  with  the  exception  of  our 
own  country,  it  extends  its  sway  over  n  gri^at  purl  of 
the  real  of  the  earih.  Already  has  one  whole  conti- 
nent been  peopled  by  its  colonies.  A  Urge  portion  of 
.^sia  is  under  its  dominion,  and  Africa  cannoi  long 
resist  the  elFurts  which  are  making  V>  let  in  the  ligU 
upon  her  dark  and  hidden  regions. 

The  principal  ranges  of  mountains  an  the  Scandint- 
vian  or  Dofrafiold  range,  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Apen- 
□iaes,  and  Carpathian  Mountains-  The  Scandinavian 
chain  commences  at  the  southern  eiitemiiy  of  Nor- 
way, and  running  north,  soon  becomes  the  boundary 
between  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  ^renees  run 
in  an  castnrly  direction  from  the  southeni  pan  of  tha 
Buy  of  liiscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  forming  the 
bounilary  between  Franco  and  Spain.  The  Alps,  the 
loftiest  inouTilains  in  Europe,  form  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Italy,  Bcparaiiug  it  from  Prance.  ,Swi[i(irluud, 
and  Germuny.  The  Apeuuines  commence  near  thu 
Mediterranean,  at  the  southwestern  extremity,  anil 
pursuing  an  easterly  course  around  ibe  Gulf  of  Uudos, 
turn  to  the  auutheast,  and  psss  in  that  direction  to  the 
southern  exiremiiy  of  Italy.  The  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains encircle  Hungary  on  thrive  sides,  Heparatiiig  ii 
from  Germany  on  the  nnrtliwpst,  from  (lulicia  on  the 
noribeaat,  and  from  Turkey  on  the  southeast.  At  tha 
soutbem  extremity  of  the  range,  ahtiki\<^V^9tocL««&-&\(v 


a  southerly  diiecutm  acroas  Oie  \leiuftM  >a  *&m  c«wa«  ^ 


of  European  Turkey,  conupciiag  ilie  Carpa 

MouiiraiiiH  with  lie  great  easu-rn  brauoli 

iif  the  Alps. 

Nnrwajr  and  Sweden  are  mouiitainooii.  Tbs 
included  iu  iho  ihme  southeru  pttuiit- 
lias,  viz.,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey, 
averted  by  mounlain  ranges.  The  » 
:riplion  applies  lo  a  large  ponion  of  Ilnogaiy 
id  the  aoutlieni  pan  of  Germany,  ncnrly 
hole  of  Switzerland,  and  tlie  souiheiuism 
part  of  France.  All  the  nonliern  and 
parts  of  Frwnce  are  hilly.  The  rest  oi  , 
nent»l  Europe,  L-omprisin^  the  Netheil 
Dennmrk,  the  nuriliem  part  of  Uermany,  Pros- 
eia,  and  liussia,  consists  chiolly  of  plains. 


The  islands  of  Europe  include  SpitzbergU' 

and  Nova  Zetnhla  on  the  north,  in  llis  Ar^iR 

liritish  Isles,  of  which  Grett  Bril- 

aiid  Ireland  are  the  principal;  ibu  AzotoB,- 

the  Atlaniic,  with  various  sumll  islauda  in 

the  Mediterranean. 
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■.■■r.~  .iril  j-liiiii  .>r.\rru-a.  The  (.-xirtniP!) 
'  ■:  I  rti  ill  :ii  riml  cuM  an-  i]jiiiiiiisbi:il  in  thOHe 
I  ■  i.:r:'i  wliiili  liiir.l<T  upon  the  Ailaiuic  by 

;.  .r  !.•  hi'  tlf-  i!.r-  •■  L'rtMI  i-niiM-a  which  iiioj- 
i\\  ihi-  rliiiiiitr  III'  Kur<>|>c,  ninl  rtmili-r  it  ^o 
'!  i^  triit  111  M'liic  \Kin^  rniiii  Hh:ii  it  in  in  oiLi- 1 
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I     The  niiiiral  Itisiory  of  n  country  is 
to  be  known,  and  tn  be  kept  in  view,  as 
light  upon  its  climate',  anil  frciiucnlly  ei 
the  manners  und  customs  ornaiimi!!,  Tbe  c 
of  the  wild-boar  is  one  orths  sports  oft 
and  Germany  :  that  of  ihe  cliurools,  a^ 
the  himt«T  of  Swil/erlund  ;  the  " 
loften  wai)d«rs  uver  Souibeni  Europe^ 
joiher  companion,  nnil  no  other  aiock  i 
than  a  iiiarniot.     The  abundance  of  6sh  a 
ihe  seacDusis  ot  Ennipe,  given  oocujutiua  u 
largu  number  of  pcoplu  in  these  rtgiouM. 
moHt  remarkable  fact,  however,  in  regar<)l4i 
animal  kingdom  ol  Europe  is,  ibai  uearly  sT 
ilomesiic  animalu  are  ol'  forei^  origin. 
horse  ia  from  Asia,  the  ums  and  mule  frnm  A 
or  Africa-      The  domestic  cnillo  are  prol 
from  thn  original  witd-bul'  of  Europe;  i 
are  iloubiloss  from  oastorn  breed* ;  the  tx 
from  India,  the  phoaaant  from  Aaia  Minor,  I 
turkey  from  America.  TbeBo  fncf  IndicatM  il 
enterprise  in  ihe  inbahilnnta  of  Europe  » 
has  led  ihem  In  make  all  other  parta  o 
world  tributary  to  their  wants.     The  pn>, 
ofcivihznlion  bns  also  hail  an  influenoa  n 
lirpatine  some  of  the  larger  and  mora  (on 
bio  wild  animals  of  Europe,  aa  the  lion  an  * 
which  were  Uuubtluss  natives  of  that  o 
ages  ago. 

Tilt  Animal  Kingdom.     There 
ble  resemblance  liHween  the  animals  of  Nan)»>f| 
em  Europe  and  Northern  Asia:  in 
erp  portion  of  iho  latter,  however 
several  remiirkable  epecimena  not  now  ti 
found  in  Europe ;  auch  na  tbe  lion,  tifi* 
phant,  rhinoceros,  &c. 

'"be  aurochs,  or  wild-bull.  wUieh  wi 
cienlly  spread  over  Europe,  is  now  t 
confmed  to  ih«  forexla  of  Poland  ;  the  n 
Hon,  which  parinkes  of  the  qaaliiiea  of  tbe  d 
and  the  ^oat,  in  found  in  parts  of  Greece,  ai 
Ihe  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Tbo  it 
a  species  of  goat,  is  very  timid, 
proacbod  by  the  huoiers  with  ditSculQf 
mot  with  in  the  high  Alpa,  ■   '    ' 
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RELIGIONS    OF    EUROPE. 
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Races  of  Men,  To  trace  and  define  the  original  races 
of  mankind,  as  we  do  those  of  the  inferior  animals,  is 
everywhere  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  nice  shades 
of  distinction  which  prevail  among  some  of  those  which 
approach  nearest  to  each  other.  But  this  difficulty  is 
greater  in  Europe  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe,  because  of  the  mixture  of  rac^  which  has  taken 
place  here,  through  conquest,  emigration,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  multiplicity  of  languages,  which  ext>t- 
ed  here  in  former  times — seventy,  for  instance,  in 
France  alone — attest  this  diversity.  The  greiit  mass 
of  the  population,  however,  evidently  belong  to  the 
Caucjisian  race ;  but  this  is  so  broken  into  varieties 
and  shades  of  varieties,  as  to  present  a  subject  of  gre^t 
jKTplexity  if  we  attempt  to  go  beyond  a  very  general 
classification.  The  tbllowing  brief  summary  will  bo 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  prelimiDary  sketch.     ^ 

The  inhabitants  ot  Europe  belong  to  twenty  different 
races  ;  but  five  of  these  comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population.  1.  The  German  or  Teutonic  race  com- 
prises the  Germans,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwe- 
gians, English,  and  a  part  of  the  Swiss  :  these  people 
speak  Teutonic  dialects.  2.  The  Greco- Latin  race 
comprises  the  Greeks,  Albanians,  Wallachians,  Italians, 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  with  a  part  of  the 
Swiss.  3.  The  Sclavonic  race  embraces  the  Russians, 
Poles,  Lithuanians,  Bohemians,  Servians,  Bosnians, 
Dalmatians,  Bulg^irians,  with  the  Wends  of  Prussia, 
the  Sorbians  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  the  Lettcs  of 
Russia,  d:c.  These  three  races  arc  the  most  numer- 
ous. 4.  To  the  Uralian  or  Finnic  race  belong  the 
Finns,  Laplanders,  Esthonians,  Magyars  or  Hunga- 
rians, and  some  smaller  tribes  in  Russia.  5.  Tlie 
Turkish  nice  comprises  the  Ottoman  Turks  or  ruling 
people  of  Turkey,  the  Turcomans  of  the  same  em- 
pire, and  several  tribes  often  called  Tartars  in  Russia. 

Beside  these  principal  races  arc  the  Biscayans  of 
Spain  ;  the  Celts,  comprising  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, the  native  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Bretons  of 
Western  France ;  the  Samoides ;  the  Mongols,  of 
whom  the  only  tribe  are  the  Kalmucks  of  Russia ; 
Jews  ;  Armenians ;  Gyj)sies,  «&c.  The  Gypsies,  called 
Bohemians  in  France,  Git  anas  in  Spain,  and  Zigeuncr 
in  GermanVi  are  a  roving  tribe,  supposed  to  bo  origin- 
ally from  Ilindostiin  ;  they  arc  scattered  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  their  number  is  estimated  at  from  six  to 
eight  hundred  thousand.  They  live  sometimes  in  tents, 
ofien  in  caves,  or  in  huts  half  undc^r  ground,  and  cov- 
ered with  sods.  They  ran'Iy  pursue  any  regular  trade, 
but  are  often  jugglers,  fortune-tellers,  A:c.  They  have 
a  peculiar  lan^^uage,  but  no  religion.  In  Spain,  many 
of  them  have  heconie  settled  people.  , 

There  arc  tlipM*  grrat  monotheistical  systems  of  re- 
ligious bolief  preilominant  in  Europe,  viz. :  I.  Chris- 
tianity, of  whirh  tho  principal  scat  and  centre,  though 
not  its  binhplacr,  is  Europe.  The  Christian  nations 
in  Euro))e  are  divided  into  three  leading  sects,  viz. : 
L  The  Grcrk  Catholic^  or  Eastern  church,  which' 
prevails  in  Ctree<:e,  part  of  AllMinia  and  Bulgaria,  in 
Ser>'ia,  Sclavunia,  C'roatia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Rus- 
sia, v\:c.  2.  The  Latin,  or  Roman  Catholic  church, 
of  which  the  pope,  one  of  the  sovereign  powers  of 
Europe,  is  the  head.  This  creed  is  predominant  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Portui^d,  France,  Austria,  the  half  of 
Germany  and  of  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Poland,  and 
(reland,  and  numbers  some  adherents  in  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  and  Turkey.  3.  The  Protestant  churchy 
nhich  predominates,  under  different  creeds,  in  Den- 


mark, Sweden,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  a  part 
of  Germany  and  of  {Switzerland.  This  faith  has  also 
numerous  professors  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
France.  Its  principal  branches  arc  the  Lutheran, 
the  Presbyterian  or  Reformed,  and  the  Episcopalian 
churches. 

II:  Mahometanism,  or  Islamism,  is  professed  by  tlie 
Turks.  HI.  The  Mosaic  or  Jewish  religion.  Tliere 
are  about  two  millions  live  hundred  thousand  Jews 
scattered  throughout  Europe.  Thov  arc  not  lol 
crated  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Non^ay.  In  the 
Austrian  states  they  have  few  j»rivi leges.  In  Rus- 
sia the  laws  relating  to  them  have  n^ccntly  l)ocome 
very  intolerant.  In  the  states  of  the  Gonnan  confed- 
eration, in  France,  Prussia,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
they  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens,  and,  in  Poland,  4h<  y 
are  eligible  to  public  employments.  The  Kalmucks 
and  many  of  the  Samoides  are  pagans. 

In  almost  ever}'  European  state  we  find  the  citizens 
divided  into  four  distinct  classes.  The  first  is  that  of 
the  nobility,  which  exists  in  nearly  every  s:ato,  with  the 
exception  of  France,  Norway,  and  the  Turkish  empire. 
Nobility  is,  in  most  cases,  viewed  in  Europe  as  a 
hereditary  rank  ;  but  it  can  be  ucqiiirod  by  the  will  of 
the  sovereign,  and,  in  some  instances,  purchas<^  bv 
money.  The  clergy  form  the  second  class  of  the 
community.  Phe  third  is  that  of  \hv  eitizens,  or  in- 
habitants of  towns,  which,  in  most  countries,  er.jo\« 
peculiar  rights  and  privilegcrs.  Tlu;  fiMirth  and  lowcsi 
class  includes  the  peasants,  and  forms  the  mass  of  the 
population  in  every  country.  Thesr  dis'inctions  Iwive 
been  much  modified  within  the  last  twentv  vears,  an  J 
changes,  tending  to  greater  equality,  are  consiantiv 
taking  place. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Kalmucks,  Nogays,  La- 
ponians,  and  Samoides,  in  Russia,  who  yet  lead  the 
life  of  herdsmen  or  hunters,  all  the  nations  of  Euntpc 
have  boon  iMrrmanently  settled  for  many  centurit^ 
The  cultivation  of  tlu;  soil  has,  therefore,  Ummi  carried 
to  great  perfection  in  this  part  of  the  earth.  Hus- 
bandr}'  is  pursued  with  the  greatest  industry  in  t!n' 
British  emjiire,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  S%\  it/erland, 
Germany,  some  parts  of  Italy,  Denmark,  and  J^weden. 
The  agriculture  of  the  east  of  England  and  Sontlami, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  tlie  norhern 
parts  of  France  and  Italy,  is  most  distinguished  ;  al- 
though Russia,  Hungary',  and  Poland,  \i  hose  agricul- 
ture is  not  nearly  so  advanced,  are  the  granaries  of 
Europe.  The  raising  of  rattle  is,  in  sonif*  countries, 
pursued  only  in  connection  with  agriculture ;  in  the 
mountainous  districts  alone  it  forms  the  priiicipl 
branch  of  rural  industrv. 

The  cultivation  of  fruits  belongs  to  the  tem|)erate 
districts,  particularly  France  and  CJermany  ;  but  the 
finer  fruits  can  only  be  extensively  reared  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  manufacture  of  wine 
is  most  considerable  in  France,  the  south  of  (iemianv, 
Hungar}',  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. The  finest  kinds  art*  prcKluccd  in  Hungar)*,  near 
Tokay  ;  in  Champagne,  and  Burgundy,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Moselle,  and  (laronne;  in  Sjiain, 
the  Two  Sicilies,  the  banks  of  the  Tpp^r  l)o\iro,  and 
some  islands  of  the  il'^gean  S(*a.  The  olive  belongs 
to  the  warmer  regions,  particularly  Naples,  (i recce, 
and  Spain ;  other  vegetable  oils  are  produced  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe.  The  breeding  of  silk- 
worms is  alao  peculiar  to  warmer  climates,  and  is 
chiefly  carried  on  in  Lombardy.    The  cultivation  of 
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forests  has  been  greatly  neglected  in  most  countries,  and 
in  many,  a  want  of  wood  begins  to  be  felt,  although 
CuDipc*  is,  on  tlic  whole,  well  stocked  with  wood. 

Tb«*  fisheries  are  important  to  the  coast  nations  of 
Kiip>|«o,  who  take  herrings,  tunnies,  anchovies,  mack- 
t  r»  '"i,  and  other  fish,  from  the  surrounding  seas. 
il-j.'iTjn:!  tunuH  a  princi|Nil  occupation  only  of  a  few 
•in.i.l  tnlM'S  in  Russia.  Mining  is  conducted  with  great 
*k  i;  :n  Kiiglaiul,  Gernmny,  Hungary,  and  Sweden. 
'11;^  ri\rr  tishrrii'S  arc  aJMi  iiii{>ortaut. 

K  irii^M-an  industry  is  rivalled  by  no  other  part  of 
Tht?  wcrld,  «'i!litT  in  the  diversity  or  the  extent  of  its 
p rv/il lie ti<  iris  although  the  Ja|>aiiesc  and  Chinese  have 
I- j.iivaN'l  suuie  bnuichi  s  of  art  for  mnnv  thousand 
Vf.tr*.  r.  iro}>e  nut  only  inunufuctun's  its  own  raw 
;.^*^:u  M',  but  als4)  that  nf  almost  everj'  other  region  of 
r:*  e.irh.  Thi*  priuf-'ifKil  «'ats  of  Kuropean  industr}' 
arv  tin-at  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Ik'lgium,  Fnmce, 
trf.miany.and  Switzerland.  The  best  woollen  fabrics 
an-  ma>ie  in  Kn^land  and  France ;  cotton  in  England, 
Si\i»ny,  ami  France  ;  lin(*n  in  Cierinany  ;  lace  in 
r>rabnii! :  silks  in  France;  pajier  in  Holland  and 
Stt.*7.<T!anii ;  leather  in  Turkey  and  Russia;  cliina 
n  <f«.'rmany;  earthi'n-wani  in  Kngland  and  Fnincc  ; 
•^'.\^  in  ii'^ht  iiii:i  and  Kngland;  hnnlwarc  in  Kng- 
•2Th\ ;  »!raw  luitn  in  Italy ;  and  jewelry  work  in  Fnince, 
(■•■nr.Ji.y,  and   Ki];:!and. 

TJi»-  ur*-rnai  rufinnrrre  of  Europe  is  carried  on  in 

-.1'.  ct>-ir;:r.t.'<4  with  cnnsidcniliie  aninmtion,  and  is  facil- 

i'jk'v^i  by  w«ll-ciin<:ructed  h:i:h  rujids,  canals,  and  niil- 

rriii*.  wli;rh  an-  parti«-ularly  goo«i  in  the  British  empire, 

:l»-  Ni'w»»riaud-,  IJrlgium,  France,  I/oml»anly,  Prussia, 

iriti  K  .N*;.i.     The  British,  French,  Damrs,  Dutch,  and 

Sjit-'i'.'s  are  nin^i  distinguished  in  commercial  naviga- 

.••n.     Bj*  no  natiun  can  in  this  respect  Im;  compared 

»i'h  (tn-at  Britain,  whusc  fleets  arc  in  every  sea,  and 

:-Min-'%  in  aliiu#st  every  region  of  the  earth.     As  a 

•n-d.jiii    of    e\ciiangc,    all     European    states    coin 

i»jc*»;y.      M:iny  stiites    likewis'i  support  a  paper-cur- 

Mr\,  tlie  \atje  of  which  i»    maintained    liy  public 

Thf-  fulliiwing  table  shows  the  political  divisions  of 
BjH^pe,  Willi  llie  principal  cities,  and  tlieir  pdpula- 

POLITICAL   DIVISIONS. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  pliysical  cir* 
cumstances  in  determining  the  fortune  of  nations,  we 
may  properly  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
)>osition  of  Europe  in  respect  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  length  of  this  is  about  two  thousand  miles ;  but 
the  winding  coast  on  the  Eun)i>enn  side  measures  at 
least  twice  that  distance.  Three  peninsulas  —  those 
of  (.f  r(?ece,  Italy,  and  Spain  —  pniject  wholly  or  in  pan 
into  this  sea,  and  upon  these  wen:  the  first  seats  of 
European  civilization.  The  whole  border  of  the  Med- 
iterranean is  historical  ground.  Nearly  every  promon- 
tory, cape,  headland,  i.sland,  and  bay,  within  its  circuit, 
has  been  tlie  site  of  some  n^nowned  city,  or  is  associated 
with  niemonible  events  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  h 
would  l)e  easy  to  trace  the  career  of  Phaaiicia  in  Asia, 
of  Carthagtf  in  Africa,  of  Cin-ece  and  Rome  in  Europe, 
to  their  maritime  position,  and  to  show  how  the  facilities 
afforded  to  early  eommen;e  by  tlie  Mediterranean, 
rendered  its  borders,  for  two  thousand  years,  the  great 
centre  of  the  world ^s  civil i%.'it ion.  In  compnnng  the 
Cfxists  of  Africa  witli  those  of  Europe,  as  displayed  upon 
a  map,  we  an;  struck  with  the  nrinarkable  dilFerencc. 
ThoM?  of  the  former  have  an  ev<Mi  outline,  with  few 
pnijirtions  or  indentations :  we  stre  a  solid  mass  of 
land,  intersected  by  no  grf*at  hays,  or  seas;  nr  navi 
gable  rivers;  and  hence  Africa, atfording  littli;  facility 
to  navigation,  remains  either  an  unknown  land,  or  is 
oec\ipi«'d  l»y  agricultund  am)  nomadic  races,  who  con- 
tinue, from  age  to  age,  in  barbaric  darkness.  Europe,  on 
the  contrary,  is  edged  by  a  ccxist  pn>senting  a  succes- 
sion of  capes,  iMiys,  headlands,  inlets,  and  islam  s,  in- 
viting the  people  to  commerce,  which  is  the  grf.*at 
source  of  <'nti'rprise,  knowledge,  and  impniveme'it.  It 
is  n.*a.<^)nahle  to  assign  a  portion  of  national  eha meter 
to  niees,  and  a  portion,  also,  to  climate  ;  hut  position, 
in  relation  to  thi;  sea,  lias  an  innuencf  upon  naticMis. 
even  more  transforming  than  these.  Mad  the  iiegrrNrs 
l>ei'n  planted  in  <treec**,  they  might  have  U-d  thi»  world 
in  arts  and  amis;  had  the  (rn-eks  hern  eonfini'tl  to 
Nigritia,  thi-y  would  doubtless  havi-  rontinurd,  fmm  age 
to  agr',  m'-n*  nomaiN.  Siti«'«»  tin*  first  rmpin-s  sprung 
up  ill  thr  valleys  uf  thr*  Enphni'fS  and  the  Nile,  no  na- 
ti«jn  of  mere  agriculturists  has  becoiiif^  permanently  en- 
li^shtenetl,  refined,  or  powerful.  The  plouL^h,  the  spade, 
and  the  mattts-k  teach  the  mind  but  liitle  :  human  na- 
ture dwindles,  when  it  is  abMirln-d  in  men-  tillage  of  the 
soil.  The  merchant,  uho  visits  vari«His  eoiintries,  has 
his  mind  enlarged,  and  his  enterprise  quickeneij ;  tho 
mariner,  stimulated  by  difliculty,  ami  rousnl  by  danger, 
has  his  faculties  sliar|ieiied,  his  courage  elevated,  and 
his  r«'Sources,  mental  and  nhvsieal,  indelinitelv  miilti- 
plir-d.  I'lider  the  influence  of  these,  e\erv  kind  of 
prcxluf'tive  Hkill  is  fosten'd  ;  and  tine*  a  civil i/.ed  state, 
which  consi^its  in  the  difl'iision  <»r  diversified  arts  and 
varied  knowledge  in  the  cciiniiiMiiiiy.  i^  artained.  It  is 
a  mistaki',  then,  manifest  from  the  example  of  Europe 
to  consiiler  agriculture  as  the  chief  sminre  of  human 
pnjgress.  The  land  feeds  mankind,  hut  the  s<*a  hud 
civilized  them.  Agricultural  nations  may  lie  proiluc- 
tive,  but  commercial  countries  will  govern  them  :  the 
first  may  live,  but  the  countncai  combining  the  Iwo  ^>ii 
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be  rich,  iniclligynt,  enterprising,  nnd  powerful.  Eu- 
rope, a  maritime  country,  and  lilllc  favorable  to  agri- 
culture,  is  the  centre  of  wcnllh,  power,  ami  intelli- 
gence —  miikind  the  olH  world  tributary  to  it,  and,  in 
fact,  lontrollins;  nlmost  the  entire  products  of  the 
eostcn  liemisplierc ;  while  the  vast  interior  plateaus 
of  Asin  nnd  Africa,  formed  for  ngricuUiirc  alone,  con- 
tinue nit  they  were  three  thousand  years  nf;o — tlie 
domnin  of  harlKirians,  wiihoai  towns,  cities,  books,  or 
permanent  in!<tilutiiin<>. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  modem  geography  of 
Europe ;  the  details  of  its  ancient  geography  will  best 
bo  eshihiied  as  wo  treat  successively  of  the  several 
countries.  It  may  be  remarked,  llint  the  geographical 
Dames,  which  wera  used  in  ancient  limes,  arc,  for  the 
most  port,  in  use  at  the  present  day,  especially  those 
which  were  applied  to  counirics,  as  tlie  following  table 
will  show: — 


Jon'oif  .Vont.'). 

.Ui)*m  Nama. 

firrecc. 

IwW. 

Hi<>hoaia, 

Spain  and  Portugal. 

Gaul, 

Hritnin. 

Ilihcniiil, 

In-I^iud. 

(■sleclfini.1. 

S<'Ot!nn'l. 

IlL-lvftia. 

SwiticrUiid. 

l-oUiid  and  yart  of  Runia. 

Nnnvav,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mart. 
Ttcliiium. 

JlntuvU, 

SicilT. 

Sicily. 

We  have  hero  given 

the  English  names,  but  most  of 

them  are  derived  from  the  Romans,  who  used  the  Latin 

tmagmge.     The  dilTeience  between  the  English  and 

Larin  names  was  often  only  in  the  termination;  n^^ 
Britannia,  for  Britain  ;  Grrrin,  for  Greerc,  &c.  Tl—  i 
ancient  Lnlin  or  Greek  names  arc  called  elattieal. 

The  following  is  the  or<ler  in  which  the  aevci^^ 
topics  of  European  history  will  be  presented :  — 

1.  Greece,  Ancient  nnd  Mixlern.  2.  Ancient  Rom-  -m 
3.  Modern  Italy.  1.  The  Greek  Empire.  5.  Ragv — 
sa.  6.  Turkcv  in  Europe.  7.  S|Kiin.  8.  Portiinc^= 
9.  France.  ICOrcul  Briuiin.  11.  Germany.  ]L>.  Ai^^ 
tria.  13.  IVussla.  14.  Smaller  German  Siat=— i 
15.  Switzerland.  IR.  Holland.  17.  Belgium.  18,  Do  :»>• 
mark.  19.  Sweden.  SO.  Norwav.  21.  Laplan  «^ 
Sa.  Finland.   23.  Russia.   24.  Poland.   25.  Hui^ar^". 


CIIAPTKR   CCCXII. 
Historical  Sketch  of  Europe. 

The  name  of  Europe  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Europa,  the  daughter  of  an  ancient  king  of  Tyrej 
but  in  what  particular  manner,  does  not  appear. 
Tliough  by  f-r  the  smallest  of  llie  four  quarters  of  tha 
globe,  and  (hu  last  portion  of  the  old  world  to  be  set- 
tled, it  is  manifest,  from  the  pr<-ceding  sketch,  thai  it 
is  the  first  in  r<^spcct  to  the  intelligence,  skill,  wealth, 
and  power  of  its  inliabitants.  It  has,  indeed,  lone 
been  the  seat  and  ceniro  of  civil ixut ion,  from  whirb 
light  and  knowledge  have  radiated  over  the  world.  Al 
no  period  of  human  history  has  anv  countrj-  dlsplaj-ed 
such  progress  in  the  arts,  such  advances  in  science, 
such  didiision  of  knowledge,  as  aro  now  wibwMcd 
among  the  leading  nations  of  Europe. 

Asia  being  the  nursery  of  mankind,  Europe,  as  wdl 
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as  Africa,  received  its  first  inhabitants  from  that  quar- 
ter. But  the  history  of  the  original  settlements  in 
Kurope  must  ever  remain  shrouded  in  obscurity. 
About  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  certain  kmds 
nf  c'inif;mnts,  from  the  Asiatic  borders  of  the  Meditcr- 
nuiran  Sea,  l)egan  to  visit  Greece,  which  they  found 
:ihx;idy  occupied  by  various  tribes  of  savages.  Tlicsc 
wfre  called  Pelasgians^  and  lived  in  caves,  fed  upon 
r«"»Ts  and  wild  fruit,  and  clothed  themselves  in  the 
>k'w.'<  of  wild  beasts. 

Aliout  763  B.  C,  we  are  told  that  Romuhis  founded 
R(»tne,  in  the  centre  of  Italv  ;  hut  alreadv  the  country 
nroiiul  was  occupied  by  various  trilM.»s,  and  one  of 
fl.t'*!?.  ilic^  Etruscans^  wIkj  possessed  the  territory  now 
i*:il'"ii  Tuscan  If  ^  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
riviii/atioii.  Ahuut  eiijht  coiituries  previous  to  the 
iVirisiian  rni,  the  Curtliairinians  liad  colonies  in 
S|i:iin,  and  wen*  accustomed  to  visit  Britain  and  Ire- 
Iriu'l,  all  of  which  countries  wore  peopled  at  that  early 
porinil. 

In  the  davs  of  Julius  Cfpsiir,  sixty  years  before 
Vliri<t,  not  only  the  portions  of  Europe  which  lay 
ri'oni;  the  Mcjliterrancan  Sea,  but  the  central  and 
Miirihern  sort  ions,  were  thickly  inhabited.  Gaul  was 
in  tlie  possL'Sision  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  con- 
sisting of  Cells,  who  presented  a  most  formidable 
o[)|:«/s'.:ion  to  the  great  Roman  leader.  For  nine  cam- 
pniirns  they  resisted  his  legions;  and  it  was  not  till 
Mil  ire  than  a  million  of  men  had  fallen,  tliat  they 
yii'ldeil  to  the  conqueror.  At  this  period,  it  appears 
liiat  the  whole  of  F^urope  was  peopled,  and  many  por- 
\um<  of  it  s«em  to  have  been  swarrninj;  with  inhabitants. 

From  this  hasty  view,  wt;  are  able  to  tnice  the  gen- 
rT:i\  current  of  events  in  relation  to  the  first  settlement 
ut"  K'lrope.  It  would  appear  that,  at  least  two  thou- 
san-I  years  l»eforc  Christ,  f)ortions  of  emigrants  began 
1m  M'i  oir  from  the  thick ly-settled  ct«ists  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Atrica,  to  seek  iheir  fortunes  in  the  yet  unexplored 
T'llions  which  lay  along  the  northern  border  of  the 
M'diterranean  Sea.  These  parties  went  by  water, 
nnil,  at  first,  in  small  Ixiats,  (»r  vessels ;  and  consisted, 
•i>>iib:less,  of  the  resth'ss,  dissatisfied,  and  daring  por- 
iiiin  uf  the  community.  In  all  its  essential  features,  it 
i^  probable  tliat  the  emigration  of  this  perio<l  resembled 
Jlii!  of  our  own  time  —  in  which  the  hanly  and  reso- 
I'.r.*  adventurers  plunge  nito  the  wilderness,  to  contend 
tt/h  ditficulties,  and  eoufjuer  a  subsist"' jce  from  the 
savam.*  inhabitants,  and  e(|'ially  inhospitable  nature,  in 
a  new  cojintry.  As  thesi*  prirtics  started  from  dilFerent 
[Kjint-5,  and  consisted  of  ditlerent  nices,  they  laid  the 
f'tunciation  of  so  many  dliirn-nt  tribf'S,  which,  as  they 
tx:en«led,  and  bi-gan  to  approach  each  other,  fell  into 
Inq-icnt  acts  of  hostility ;  for  it  seems  that  man,  in 
til'-  ♦  arly  stages  of  society,  is  the  most  jjugnacious  of 
an:in:iis. 

Thus  it  would  appear,  that  the  southern  maritinuj 
par's  of  Europe  were  settled  by  em i ignition  from  the 
'iviiizi-d  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  lying  at  the 
fii'«*»-rn  extrnmitv  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea:  that 
tn^^se  emim^nts  went  chiefly  by  water,  and  carried 
•i'h  them  the  arts  known  to  the  countries  from  which 
'.hey  sprung;  and  that  this  movement  had  begun  at 
least  as  early  as  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiAy 
years  before  Christ. 

But  while  this  process  was  going  on,  another  stream 
of  emigration  was  setting  in  from  Asia,  upon  Eunipe, 
&rther  to  the  north.  This  consisted  of  various  tribes, 
who  either  passed  between  the  Caspian  and  Black 


Seas,  and  crossed  the  Don,  or,  taking  a  more  northerly 
route,  crossed  the  Volga.  The  general  direction  of 
this  movement  wius  to  the  north-west.  The  countries 
from  which  these  people  came,  were  probably  Scythia 
or  Tartary,  and  the  regions  rotmd  the  Caucasian 
Mountains. 

The  southern  nations  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  settled  down  in  cities,  and  cultivated  the 
arts ;  they  had  a  knowledge  of  letters,  and  had  thus 
the  means  of  recording  events.  Of  these  we  have, 
therefore,  some  accounts,  and  are  able  to  trace  the 
main  current  of  history  far  back,  till  it  blends  in  the 
distance  with  the  mists  of  fable.  With  the  northern 
nations,  it  is  otherwise.  These  were  entirely  in  a 
savage  or  barbarous  state ;  for  centuries  they  had  no 
permanent  abodes.  They  flowed  onward  like  an  inun- 
dation —  wave  following  wave,  but  leaving  no  record 
behind.  After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  we  find  the 
whole  country  occupied,  even  to  the  remotest  limit  of 
liritain ;  we  see  that  the  great  valley  of  the  north  is 
insufiicient  for  the  flood  of  population,  and  that  it  even 
bursts  over  the  Alps,  and  flows  over  like  lava  upon  the 
plains  of  Northern  Italy.  From  these  facts,  we  can 
deduce  inferences,  and  in  the  absence  of  precise 
records,  the  imagination  can  aid  us  to  fill  up  the 
mighty  picture.  We  can  see,  that  for  ages  there  was 
a  constant  outpouring  of  nations  from  Asia  upon  Eu- 
rope ;  we  can  see  that  these  were  restless,  roving  tribes, 
half  herdsmen  and  half  robl)ers ;  living  partly  by  plun- 
der, and  partly  by  the  pastunige  of  cattle ;  till,  at  last, 
one  by  one,  they  fixed  upon  some  favored  s|)ot,  and 
became  a  setthMl  people.  So  much  wu  know ;  and 
though  we  cannot  give  name  and  place  to  particular 
events,  it  requires  no  stretch  of  fancy  to  conclude,  that 
this  is  the  history  of  the  first  settlement  of  Middle  and 
Northern  Europe.  When  Cresar,  about  sixty  years 
before  Christ,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  began  his  cam- 
paigns in  Gaul,  he  kept  a  record  of  what  he  saw. 
From  that  period,  we  have  a  continuous  history  of 
leading  events;  but  for  the  two  thousand  years  pre- 
ceding, during  which  these  portions  of  Europe  were 
becoming  settled,  we  have  hardly  any  other  guide  than 
inference  or  conjecture. 

The  emigration  into  Middle  and  Northern  Europe 
appears  to  have  continued  for  a  series  of  ages ;  and  it 
is  probable  that,  in  some  instances,  whole  nations, 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousjmds,  broke  from  their 
foundations,  moving  in  one  overwhelming  torrent  to 
the  north  and  west,  in  search  of  a  new  abode.  Among 
these  emigrant  people,  the  Celts  appear  to  have  lH*en 
one  of  the  most  numerous  and  ancient.  At  the  earliest 
periods  of  history,  they  already  occupied  a  great  part 
of  Central  and  Western  Europe.  Prior  to  the  Christian 
era,  these  people,  under  the  name  of  Gauh^  had  pos- 
sessed Northern  Italy ;  and  in  \hv.  year  JW9  B.  C.,  a 
host  of  them  burst  over  the  Alps,  and  directing  their 
way  to  liome,  laid  that  city  in  ashes.  A  vast  multi- 
tude  of  thes<j  p(M)ple  invaded  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
where  thev  obtained  immense  booty. 

It  would  appear  that  the  power  of  the  Gauls  in 
Europe  wiis  on  the  decline,  even  Iwfore  the  time  of 
Caesar's  conquest.  Th<?y  were  pressed  by  enemies  on 
all  sides,  and,  though  still  numerous  and  fi)rmidable,  had 
evidently  lost  that  ascendency  which  they  had  maintained 
for  many  centuries  before.  At  this  period,  they  occu- 
pied the  northern  part  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Britain, 
and  Ireland;  and  the  prescmt  iuhubvUsLW\»  ^^  ^<e»^ 
several  countries  have  a  nv\x\vkT^  ol  Ca^Vv^  \^qkA  Nsd^ 
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their  veins.  Their  language  is  still  preserved,  with 
cotiSHierable  purity,  among  the  Irish,  who  are,  in  fact, 
a  Celtic  nation.  Ireland  had  the  ungular  fortune  never 
to  be  conquered  by  Rome,  nor  ind<!ed  by  any  of  the 
tribes  that  overran  ihe  northern  portions  of  Europe. 
The  Irish,  therefore,  are  the  oldest  nation  in  Europe, 
and  present  to  ui  not  only  the  language  of  their  Celtic 
ancestors,  but,  perhaps,  an  example  of  their  physical 
and  moral  characteristics. 

The  Celts,  or  Gauls,  as  described  by  Ccesar,  were 
men  of  large  sizS,  fair  complexion,  reddish  hair,  and 
fierce  aspect.  They  could  bear  cold  and  rain,  but 
neither  heat  nor  thirst ;  they  were  vain  and  boastful, 
clamorous  and  impatient  of  control,  and  quorrclsome 
among  themselves.  Their  first  onset  was  formidable ; 
but  if  once  repulsed,  they  ensily  gave  way  and  dis- 
persed. Their  swords  were  long  and  unwieldy,  and 
being  made  of  copper,  bent  before  the  steel  armor  of 
the  Homons.  They  fought  naked  down  to  the  waisl. 
Their  shields  were  large  and  oblong,  but  slight  and  ill 
contrived  for  protection. 

Their  government  -was  aristocratic.  Tl)c  nobles 
formed  the  senate,  or  supreme  council.  The  common 
people  appear  to  have  had  no  political  rights,  and  were 
in  a  state  of  vossabge.  The  Druids  were  the  priests, 
and  formed  a  powcri'iil  hierarchy.  They  were  inlcr- 
prctera  of  the  law,  and  judges  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters.  Their  sacerdotal  character  was  hereditary, 
though  young  men  of  noble  families  were  occasionally 
adopted  into  ihe  order. 

The  Germanic  family,  though  divided  into  several 
branches,  formed  oiicof  the  mighty  waves  of  population 
which  poured  forth  upon  Europe  from  the  western  por- 
tions of  Asia,  These  spread  themselves  lo  the  north, 
and  occupied  Germany,  Den  mark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  a  part  of  Russia  and  Poland.  In  the  latter  regions, 
they  met  with  Tartars  from  Asiatic  Scyiliia,  and  the 
mixture  of  these  races  produced  the  Sclavonic  nations. 

The  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  in  the  fourih  and 
fif\h  centuries,  temjited  the  northern  tribes  from  their 
cold  and  less  fertile  regions,  and  they  rushed  down  like 
an  avalanche,  overspreading  the  countries  which  lay 
before  them.  The  Danes  and  Saxons  seized  upon 
England,  and  various  other  Iribcs  obtained  a  footing 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Carlhagc.  The 
present  language  of  Germany,  England,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  has  a  basis  derived  from  the 
great  Germanic  stock.  The  language  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy  has  a  basis  derived  from  the  Latin  tongue. 

Robust  forms,,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  florid  com- 
plexion, and  large,  bruad-fronted  heads  constitute  the 
chief  physical  characteristics  of  the  pure  Germanic 
family ;  while  mornlly  and  intellectually,  they  stand 
preeminent  alKive  all  the  other  tribes  of  mankind. 
They  are  conspicuous,  in  particular,  fur  what  may  be 
called  ihe  imiustrial  rirtuex,  exhibiting  a  degree  of 
indoniilabli^  perseverance  in  all  improving  pursuits, 
which  has  rendered  them  the  great  inventors  of  the 
human  rare.  The  mixture  of  Gennan  and  Tartar 
bloo<l  in  llie  north -eastern  nations  of  Europe,  luis  giv<-n 
lo  iIh'sc  darker  iKiir  and  complexions  than  the  pure 
Germans,  and  kis  olso  lessened  their  propensity  to 
intellectual  cultivation.  The  eflects  of  llic  Tartar  con- 
quest of  Russia,  in  the  twelfth  ccntun-,  by  Zingis 
htuin,  whose  successors  held  the  counlrj-  for  two  li 
dred  years,  will  probably  be  observable  in  the  cai 
of  this  people  fur  ages  lo  come,  and,  imlecd,  perhaps 
as  long  as  the  race  exists. 
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The  hbtory  of  Europe  may  be  divided  into  ihree 
periods  — AncUnt  Hutorg,  the  Middle  Agea,  and  JUmI- 
n-n  Hitlory.  The  first  of  these  pcriotk  begins  with 
the  settlement  oT  Inachus  in  Greece,  in  the  year  1856 
B.  C,  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  Rome  in  the  year 
476  A.  D.  During  this  period,  none  of  the  pieaent 
kingdoms  of  Europe  were  founded,  and  the  whole 
space  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  embracing,  however,  many  countries  whiek  i 
formed  dependencies  of  the  latter. 

The  middle  or  dark  ages,  extending  from  the  fall 
of  Rome  lo  the  year  1400,.compri8e  a  !ong  and  re- 
markable  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
and  exhibit  many  wonderful  phenomena  of  human 
nature.  It  was  during  this  period  that  most  of  the 
present  kingdoms  of  Europe  had  iheir  foundation ;  it 
was  during  this  period  that  the  feudal  system  took  its 
rise,  that  the  crusades  ran  their  wild  career,  that  the 
troubadours  sung  their  lays  of  love  and  war,  and  thai 
the  fantastic  institution  of  chivalry,  with  mosl  of  the 
orders  of  knighthood,  had  their  beginning  and  end.    Il 


was  during  this  period,  also,  for  the  most  part,  that 
Christianity  was  disseminated  throughout  Europe,  that 
(he  present  langungea  of  Europe  were  formed,  and 
lliat  a  commingling  of  races  loiik  place,  which  scemi-J 
indispensable  to  a  high  and  permanent  civillsnlioli. 
We  may  refer  lo  tliis  period,  also,  for  the  genns  of 
many  of  tlic  arts  and  iiisiiiuiiiins,  which  rontribuic  to 
the  present  improved  condition  of  mankind. 

The  recorded  history  of  the  middle  ap-s  is  occupied 
chiefly  wiih  the  doings  of  kings,  princes,  and  |ioteniates. 
Wo  hear  liitlo  of  ihe  common  people,  hut  tlieir  slaugh- 
ter in  war.  They  were, indeed, n-f^ardid  but  os  inge- 
nious animals,  made  to  sene  the  [privileged  classes ; 
to  live,  sutfer,  or  perish,  as  might  ser\o  ihc  interest, 
pleasure,  or  caprice  of  their  masters.  As  they  had 
no  political  rights,  so  they  lind  few  domestic  einnforta. 
They  had,  in  their  mud  dwellin{^,no  chairsor  chim.neys ; 
a  heap  of  straw  served  for  a  bed,  and  a  billet  of  wikxI 
was  the  only  pillow.  The  Iwuses  of  the  rich,  nt  this 
j>criod,  aflTurded,  indeed, a  strikinj:  coiirra-ii  lo  ihiisc  of 
the  presi-nt  day.  Few  of  ihem  contaiutil  umre  llum 
four  beds.  The  walls,  which  ».■«■  ..f  .Muiie.  were 
generally  bare,  without  wain^col,  ur  even  jdikster.  In 
a  few  inslanircs,  they  were  dienraitd  » iih  luniginpi. 

In  the  twelfth  ce'niurT,-,  a  large  pni|>.irtion  of  Fng- 
land  was  stagnating  with  bog,  or  darkened  by  native 
forests,  where  the  wild  ox,  the  rue,  the  stag,  and  llic 
wolf,  had  hardly  lennied  ihe  supremacy  of  msm,  Tlio 
culture  of  land  was  so  imperfect,  that  nine  or  ten 
bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  was  an  average  crop. 
Tim  average  annual  rent  of  on  acre  of  laud  was  fruni 
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*-%j-»nco  to  a  shiHin;;.  In  the  rcipn  of  Edwanl  I., 
( I'^'i.)  a  fjiiartor  of  whrat  was  sold  for  four  sliillings 
Cfrlifis.  Th«»  price  of  a  shopp  was  a  shilling,  that  of 
an  n%  trn  slii':lin<;s.  It  appears  that  in  1301,  a  set  of 
carTH  n!»'r's  to«>!s  was  soM  for  one  shilling. 

At  til's  p«'ri(Nl,tlie  livinjtof  even  the  highest nohility 

•  ♦f  Krrj';in«i  atfunh'tl  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  their 
I  i\  irn-i^  i!rs<*enilants.  Thevtinink  little  wine,  which 
wa-  rht'fi  «o!H  only  hy  the  a{)othccaries.  They  nircly 
k*  -y.  in:i!i*  su*r\ants,  except  for  husbandry,  and  still 
mi«r>-  nn  Iv  travelled  liovond  their  native  country. 
A'l  rnr..nio  of  ten  or  fwenty  pounds  was  reckoned 
a  ♦•■•iiijHTriit  eMate  for  a  peniienian  ;  at  least,  the  lord 

•  •f  1  H:ni»!i»  manor  seldom  enjoyed  more.  A  knight 
tt*!ii  |Hr.«c«<«M{  on'?  hundn*d  and  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
.•i**4ii  t'i.r  ex?rr-in*'Iy  rii'h.  Sir  John  F<)rtescuc  speaks 
*'\  :ivf  p'linds  a  vrar  as  "a  fair  living  for  a  veo- 
■niri;"  iivA  we  nad  that  the  s;ime  sum  wrved  for 
■'•   annri!  •xpcnsfs  of  a  scholar  attending  the  univer- 

•  •;. .  M-nU'Tn  lawyer?  must  be  surprised  at  the  follow- 
:i-.  »h'-h  Mr.  I  la  Ham  extracts  from  the  churcliwar- 
..  ■■,\  .1.-  -.1  jMSnf  Si.  Margaret,  Westminster,  for  M7<5 ; 

•■  A  *■•.  ;  lid  to  Roger  Fy!po%  learned  in  the  law,  for 
":..*  •:■•  jr.M-l-ij-ving,  three  shillings  eight  pence,  with 
:  •  "-jH  iurr  |',,r  Lis  dinner." 

In  an  in\<-niory  of  the  poods  of  "  John  Poet,  late 

■'■•■  k  i.'j'h  m  nant,"  who  died  about  1521,  we  find  that 

■    -   LT'  fi!l« -man's   house   consisted    of  a  hall,  parlor, 

■■/••  r. .  an«l  ki»ch*»n,  with  five  liedsteads,  two  eham- 

•r-.  thp'i*  earn"*:**,  and  some  minor  accommodations. 

'i'r  ■  SI  !» •*.  i:  mav  U?  infrrrrMJ  that  Mr.  Pi)et  was  nitlier 

I'l  i:npf>rani  man  in  his  d;iy,  for  v«'ry  few  individuals 

V  '*.ii  !i:n'»  ro  i'(l  ln».T>t  f»r  siirh  accomimMlations. 

\i*!ii  ■K-!ani!in:j  thi<r'  aspects  of  the  miiMli'  agrs,  we 

*l^.\  *-'\]\  find  in  their  hi-iiory  many  tojiics  which  sirong- 

')  •■\ci:»'  'h'.-  ImaginaTion  ;    hence,  ns  we  know,  it  is 

'  ■'*•  f.iv«ir.!i'  •ni  c»f  pcH'tr}*  and  n")niance.     \W  shall 

11. ■  rirra-i'^n  !•!  g:\e  more  ample  ilrtails  upon   this 

^'A  f/h»  r  TopirH.  hffo    only  plancr-d  at  in  ord»T  to 

r»-:..ir»»  tJ.*'  nT«d»-r  for  our   fikt?!ches  of  the  several 

.'iTjf«  wh:<"h  follow  nur  penenil  views  of  Flunipe. 

W««  ina"»*  riin^idiT  \]w  middle  ajjes  u**  ev'endinu  to 

"V   U-:;  n:i  ritr  "f  ihe   liftr '-nth   ci'ntur\'.     From    this 

■* '  '.^  w in  Traro  a  Sf-rifs  of  rfmarkrd»lo  rvf?n?s,  alt 

'•:.'.tt2  ' »  a. 'I  m  tliMt  sunri'*'?  of  ci\ill/.arinn  uliiidi  fol- 

"■.•  !  'K*-  .Itrii  Jiijf'*.     Tli«"  n<w*  *»f  :;'ni|i'»w«!»r  in  pni- 

"   ',j  h»  'i\\  ^  uli'S  is  sai'I  v»  have  lui-n  «lis«'«ivrn'«l  hv 

■'»'■'.  •'■!   S*-hvi:irz,  a   m«*!ik  **(   Mriyi-n«*»',  idiout   tin? 

^'  :r  ri'O.     \:  \\:i«*   n'lt   irru-li   o^«  d  fcip  mil  T:iry  p'lr- 

■--    •- 1    l!i.V) :  ;iii()    in«!t«d.  it  w;«»i    not    l"  nenillv 

•■  !   •.!!    U'  :ir  a  rr-ntisrv  ntVr.     Its  ultiinnti'  rtl*  ct 

m 

.,•  •« .  T:  '•!  ni'-iifv  thr  art  of  war;  to  rend#T  it  m«»re 

•  .'.'  ..'   on   v.i-nci'  and   in?i'I!»'('!iiril   comliinaTions, 

:   .  ..    t  f..i\»}  .■:  I  if  animal  s!rr!i;itli  and  eounii;e.     It 

■  •  •>  '  K  "J."  um  n*  Imto  of  muM"!»*  intn  in^iignificancf, 

'  J  \»  'I  ■\-'  •  :-..;*'nry  to  tli*-  !•  :nIi.T  who  i'omhinr<  in- 

'    :  vk  •■•..  -A    I.     ]f  |.:m.  at  tlw  sauK*  tim**,  srrvr-d  to 

•   •  r  »  ir%   lt»».   IiIimmIv,  anil  has  givrn  opportunity 

...v.-r.  w  'ii  nr.iin  rnnr'nitifs,  evi-n  the  harsh  and 

'  -i    '  I  ^  ;i*«|p«  r?  Ill'  th*'  fi»'ld  «ff  linttlf*. 

I ....    :.%•:/  «ir J  '-f  printing,  aliout  ihi*  year  1111,  hy 

i  ."•  r.*-  rj.  n'^-i  of  Ma\rn«'e,  was  ihf  emwning  art  of 

■:»••'•  ni  ?. in*  s.     I*r:«ir  to  this,  nil  Inniks  \irr«;  writti-n 

•  'n  a  f- n.     A  «*opy  of  the  iJihle  rfjuirod  four  yean 

'.f  -I'-T,  r\t'U  f'lr  an  e\p«-ri  writer,  an*!  its  \ulue  was 

'Y^'  '*J  '^'■'-  "f  ^  house  and  farm.     Few,  in<h*ed,  could 

fr^M^-v  ■Kh  a  tfiivijre.     At  the  present  time,  a  single 

dA}'i  Imbor  of  a  conimoa  workman  will  purchase  two 


copies  of  this  sacred  volume.  In  the  production  of 
books,  (^uttenherg^s  invention  has  increased  the  power 
of  man  prolmbly  five  thousand  fold.  It  now  sen'es 
not  only  to  r(*conl  every  passing  event,  every  useful 
invention,  everv  discover\'  in  art  and  science,  but  it 
has  also  written  down  and  multiplied,  in  a  thousand 
fr»rms,  all  that  is  lef)  of  the  past  history  of  mankind. 
Thus  all  human  knowledge  is  placed  upon  record 
scattcriMl  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  ren 
dered  ind(\stnictible  hv  anv  event  less  extensive  than 
the  devastation  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth. 
Nor  is  even  this  all :  knowledge,  with  its  illuminating 
power,  is  ditFuscMi  among  all  classics  of  men  ;  it  is 
every  where  shcrdding  light  upon  the  darkened  minds 
of  the  mass  ;  it  is  bursting  open  the  doors  of  prisons, 
sundering  the  fetters  of  tyranny,  spreading  abroad  the 
equalizing  power  of  Christianity,  and  teaching  even 
kings  and  prinetrs  to  look  u{>on  their  subjects  as  their 
fellow-men,  with  rights  as  siicnrd  as  their  own,  in  the 
eye  of  reason  and  of  (io<l. 

The  revival  of  letters  had  commenced  m  the  thir- 
teenth cenlurv.  Dante  was  Iwrn  in  1265,  Petrarch  in 
1!K)I,  and  Hoccaccio  in  1*H3.  These  shining  lights 
were  but  forerunners  of  others  that  soon  followed. 
The  discovery  or  revival  of  Justinian's  code  of  Roman 
law,  in  the  twelfth  centiir\\  served  to  modify  the  luir- 
hfirism  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  make  pn*{)anition 
for  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  eni.  The  invention  of  the 
mariner\s  compass,  though  the  date  of  it  is  lost  in 
obscurity,  was  a]i[)lied  to  maritime  [uirposes  al>out  the 
year  110.*);  an<l  the  «-nlargr'nunt  f>f  navig:ition,  and 
the  tliscnver}- of  Ann'rica,  in  IIIW,  were  the  im)>ortant 
Coi»srquences. 

During  the  miildle  agfs,  the  head  of  the  Romish 
church  had  acquired  and  exenrised  a  powerful  ascen- 
(h*ncy  over  the  minds  of  all  classics  of  men — simple  and 
.sage,  the  plelw/ian  and  thr  prince.  I  lowever  our  pn-si'nl 
notions  of  religious  lilHTly  may  be  shocked  ut  thii 
dominion,  we  cannot  <ii'ny  that  we  owi*  murh  to  tl;e 
UKMiks  of  this  period.  Whatever  of  ('hristian  pi«'ty 
«*xisted,  was  excited  and  cherished  by  them  ;  eopii-!? 
of  the  saereil  Scriptun's  were  chiefly  presrrverl  w\\4 
multiplied  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  remains  of 
classical  literature  havf*  Ix^en  handed  down  to  ua 
thn»ugh  the  same  chann«'l. 

Hut  the  pirifMl  at  last  arrived,  whfu  the  t^'mjMiral 
powfr  of  thr  pope  was  to  receive  a  ili'cisive  eli»*i*k, 
and  the*  ehun'h  o\erwhir'h  hr  presided  was  to  unilergo 
a  ticr\'  trial.  [jU'her,  a  Saxon  monk,  In'iian  his  attack 
in  IfilT,  and  thus  commcner-d  that  mii:hiv  muvfini'nt 
whirh  is  known  in  history  as  the  Rtformatinn,  The 
result  of  this  was  to  strip  the  see  of  Rome  (»f  its 
ejaiins  to  liouunion  m  seeiilar  mattt*rs,  anil  to  ditlusi' 
ammiir  the  people,  at  lariie,  the  eoiis<'ii)!i»»M«'««4  of  a 
riulit.  iM-t'ore  denied,  to  exi-rciMj  their  j«rlvale  judg- 
ment  in  religious  eoncfTus. 

i'V'im  this  iHTiitd.  \ie  can  se«'  a  rapid  advance  in 
the  mandi  of  ei\iti7.a;i<in,  anil  even  amiiist  (Ik?  \ii>!eiit 
HLMtati'ius  of  socriety.  In  It>|H,  (.'harles  the  First,  u\' 
Kngland,  was  brought  to  the  |i!«H"k  f»)r  the  exenri>«*  <if 
power  uhieh  had  U'en  mure  har>lily  emphiyeii,  uith- 
out  opfMisjt.on,  by  his  pn'dfe*'*iS4irs.  In  17n1>,  the  tlrsi 
Fp'uch  revolution  conuneneed,  lui'l  a  heavy  n*ekitnuig 
was  rendereii  tor  bygone  yi-an*  <if  t_\ranny,  prothgar-y, 
and  crime.  Th<r  nineteenth  eenturv  dawned  uiiitn  a 
new  era  of  im)intvenient,sueh  as  the  uorld  had  never 
seen :  hut  lh«r  details  of  its  histor}'  do  not  belong  to 
this  preliminary  view. 
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CHAPTER    CCCXIII. 
Geograpkiral  Skvtrh —  Ancient  and  Moilcrn- 

Fmtndin^  of  ike  Grecian  Stales  —  Early 

Hialorical  Incidents. 

We  ore  now  about  to  enter  upon  one  of  the 
moat  interesting  and  inainictive  portions  of  human 
knowledge — the  history  of  Greece.  This  carries 
ua  back  to  a  remote  period  of  lime,  when  mankind 
had  but  recently  started  in  their  career,  and  exhibits 
the  spectacle  of  a  people  beginning  in  barbarism, 
Bnd  ndvancing  through  every  stage  of  improvement, 
till  They  ranched  tlie  highest  degree  of  civilization 
which  was  known  to  uitiquity. 

The  Greeks  were  a  remarkable  people,  of  a  lively 
temper,  and  richly  endowed  with  mental  and  nerronal 
oxlvttntngcs.  At  the  same  lime,  ihoy  occupied  &  coun- 
try nt  once  bonutiful  to  the  eye.  ind  admirably  suited 
lu  the  develcipmoni  of  genius  such  «a  thpy  powwwed. 
Their  liislory,  ilierefore,  is  the  history  of  a  favored 
portion  of  lite  human  race,  working  out  their  destiny 
beneath  the  fairmi  skies,  and  amid  the  loveliest 
l&ndncapos  to  be  found  on  the  enrth. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  account,  it  may  be 
well  to  lake  a  bnsiy  retrospect  of  the  state  of  ihe 
world  at  the  period  when  our  siory  begins.  As  we 
have  wny  nearly  two  iVniMind  years  before  llie  birth 
of  Christ,  the  people  of  Asiyria,  Babylonia,  and 
Bl^pt  hnd  advanced  «o  fur  in  improvement  as  to  have 
e^inblixlicd  rv-^ilar  goveminents,  buili  towns  and  cities, 
and  posjiessrn  many  of  the  elements  of  civilisation. 
Letters,  the  (tn-ai  inairumonl  of  improvement,  the  key 
that  fiwi  unfockrU  ilie  human  mind,  were  invenlt'd 
in  }''gypl ',  and  here  tcience  hnd  its  birth  and  earliest 
tievelopmciit  Here,  also,  was  the  cradle  of  a  mulli- 
lude  of  arts,  which  aHerwnrds  passed  into  Greece,  and 
'  hare  since  come  down  to  us  beruiti6ed  by  hands  that 
emlieUbthcd  whatever  thry  lotichcd.  It  was  at  this 
«Hrly  period,  about  the  time  that  Jacob  migiaied  into 
^gypt,  Mid  when  the  Phaeniciaiis  were  beginning  their 


commercial  career,  that  Grecian  history  commencea 
As  a  preparatiozi  fur  this,  we  must  glance  ni  liie  ancient, 
as  well  as  modeni,  geography  of  the  eouulry. 


7  l.cin.T-fWAn.'Wi  iQ»l  ri  :^  ■ ' 


iterrancan.  It  consifts  of  n  peninsula  pri>i<-cting»f.ulh- 
ward  into  the  sen.  This  is  ubom  three  hundred  milr*  | 
in  length,  but  modem  Greece  occupies  little  i 
two  thirds  of  this  territory.  Tho  present  c 
tlie  kingdom  of  Greece  is  about  sixteen  thousBadj 
miles,  or  nearly  twice  na  great  us  that  of  the  il 
Massikchusells.  Its  population  is  nine  huodn 
mnd;  abuul  double  that  of  the  city  of  New  4 
Tlie  coasts  axe  exceedingly  irregular,  and  pr* 
multitude  of  capes  and  hays,  which,  in  all  ages,  haw  I 
invited  the  people  to  maritime  enterjirises.  I 

On  the  weaiia  the  Ionian  Sea,  in  whii^h  are  ^eritnl  i| 
islands,  dow  foimini;  tlte  Ionian   repuM>i-    wlueb  to  | 


m 


GEOORAPUICAL    DIVISIONS. 


'  Graclut  CoMDmH. 

un<1cr  the  protection  of  Great  Brilain.     Tho  names  of 


Prttent  Capilalt. 
Corfu. 

Santa  Maurn. 
Vathi. 

ArsOTloli. 

Moioii. 


those  are  as  follows 

:  — 

Aneu>aSam«. 

Corfu, 

Corcyni, 

Si.  Maura. 

Lcueadia, 

T:.wki, 

r-i'hJonii, 

Cytherii, 

K:i*t  of  Greece  is  tlie  ^Igean  Sen, 
A  r>.-iii|>cla^,  and    studded   with    nur 
^'ury  iif  tlicw;  are  deemed  considcnible. 
'ny  liilile  exhibits  the  most  importunt :  — 

i/i^  'a  Samn.  AnciaU  Soma.  Pi 


calkd  the 
Tlic  follow- 


Eub<ra. 

IlvJn, 

HTdroa. 

Vutn, 

.Villi  ,<«ra«. 

Olcarot. 

D.US 

Dclov 

S..„ioria, 

Thcra. 

Milo, 

Mdoa. 

Arsentm, 

Omolaa. 

Satamu. 

Svro*. 

Andioa. 

Tine,  ot  Uno*, 

Tcno^ 

To  the  south  of  Greece  is  Crete,  now  Candia,  the 
|ar<^st  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  coiispiciiuus 
in  history.  At  present  it  is  subject  to  Eftypt.  Along 
tlie  coast  of  Asia  Minor  are  Cyprus,  Khodcs,  Cos, 
^nos,  Chios,  &c. 


•An.  S*m«. 

AnciaU  .Vano. 

Praaa  Capilalt 

T«i«dos 

Miivlene, 

I^-boa. 

Chio^ 

Stio. 

Sanio*. 

PalTDOS 

Palmo. 

Ithodoi, 

Ithodcs. 

Crprtu. 

Cyiini*. 

Cvp™». 

All  *hose,  eicept  Candia,  properly  bclon);  to  Asia, 

ind  iht'ir  history  has  been  already  given  with  that  of 

-W  Minor ;  it  is,  Itowevcr,  intimately  connected  with 

"list  of  Greece. 

This  country  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Virginia,  and 

\'  M  climate  is  similar,  though  somewhat  warmer.     It 

i  ■  aeeedingly  mountainous,  and  some  of  its  peaks 


covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Yet  the  valleyn 
and  slojK's  arc  fi^rtilc,  producing  wheat,  grapes,  figs 
oranges,  4c.  Greece  hus  over  been  celchmted  foi 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  land.scapes,  and  its  sub- 
mounln ins,  fancied  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  K 
be  lli<!  abode  of  gnAs,  \\^  vulleys,  assigned  to  the 
lymjihs  and  naiads  of  the  forest  and  the  wave ;  its 
ihiirming  Iwiys,  its  crysial  rivers,  and  above  all  its 
leavenly  atmosphere,  robing  every  object  in  unwonted 
harms,  combined  to  make  it  the  chosen  scat  of 
poetry,  ami  music,  an<]  art,  in  ancient  times,  and  still 
render  tt  un  object  of  interest  to  the  most  indiiTcrenl 
observer. 

Loni  Byron,  who  visited  the  country  in  1810, before 
the  late  revolution,  seems  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  iningl<-d  aspect  of  loveliness  and  desolation  which 
the  country  then  presented.     lie  compares  it  to  a  hu- 
form,  from  which  life  had  just  dc|>arted  — 
■>  licfiirc  drray'fl  clfaring  fitifcn 
llnvo  nnopt  the  lines  where  beauty  lingeiti ; " 
and  he  finally  exclaims, 

"RnA  Ik  tho  atpect  of  thin  nhorc  — 
Tia  Greece,  but  livins  Greece  nn  more  \  "  • 
Tho  present  inhabitants  of  this  renowned  countiy 
are,  like  their  famous  oncesiors,  swarthy  in  comjilex- 
with  black  eyes  and  black  hair.  Taken  together, 
thf^y  are  nn  uncommonly  beautiful  race.  They  are 
(luick-mindcd  and  sagacious;  but  having  been  long 
aubjc^ctcd  to  tlie  despotic  sway  of  llic  Turks,  they  hac 
imbibc'd  some  of  the  vftes  which  spring  from  u  state 
f  servitude. 

In  1W21,  they  rose  in  resistanrc  lo  iheir  masters,     . 
nd   after  a  bloody  struggle  i>{  twelve  yciirs,  thej 
chieved  their  independence.   The  country-  was  erected     ' 
(ilo  a  kingdom,  and  Olho,  a  German  pnnco,  Ifccnmo 
its  chief  ruler.     Athens,  the  most  ninoivned  city  of 
ancient  Greece,  is  the  present  capital.  ' 

Ancient  Greece,  in  its  widest  exicnl,  embraced  not 


>  II  would  appear  that  Dyron's  imnffinatina  ilcrivt^  froia       : 

visit  to  Grccro  some  of  tho>c  fine  a-uoi'iulianii  wliirh  giro      1 

hU  poetry  ituch  richness  and  depth  ;  at  the  same  time,  it      I 

lot  impossible  that  hi*  Btirring  ai>|)ca]s  to  the  heroic  dayi     i  j 

and  dccdi  of  their  anccittors  may  have  cnntpbutcd  to  waken      I 

that  spirit  in  the  modem  Greeks  which  hu  TouUc^  vci  >hvca     > 

independence.    The  foUowvcvi;  w  one  «£  \\i«  tiiMVH  ^!:nrni\ 

paiBagM  in  which  he  i«caU>  &e  fsM.  ^Wnm  til  ttu^  imsm^ 


only  the  territory  of  modern  Greece,  but  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  territory  siill 
farther  north.  lis  utmost  len^h,  including  Macetlo- 
nia,  wna  about  four  hundred  miles,  and  its  extent  iiboui 
farty  thousand  square  miles.  The  southern  pnrt  of  the 
peninsula,  now  styled  the  Moren,  and  anciently  Pr.l' 
nponne^tts,  was  alout  ciiiiil  in  extent  to  Massachusetts. 
It  included  several  small  states,  ns  Lnconia,  of  which 
Sparta  was  the  capital ;  Ar<;nli!4,  Achuia,  Arcadia, 
Elia,  knd  Mcsscnc  The  middle  portion,  now  called 
Liradia,  was  anciently  Hellas.  Its  whole  extent  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
[t9  chief  divisions  wora  the  states  of  Acamania,  JE\o~ 
lia,  Doris,  Locria,  Phocis,  Ba'olin,  Attica,  and  Megu- 
ria.  The  chief  cities  were  Aihtiis  in  Altica,  nnd 
Thebes,  in  Btrotia.     The  northern  portion  of  Greece, 


Rhrinpnrihpmlchtv!  oin  illio 
Thnt  tliM  i»  nil  rcmiln.  of  thre? 
Appmarh.  tlinu  cratpn,  rrnuchinf;  aliTC: 
Piiv,  in  not  IliiH  ThprniniivK'  ? 
Thctr  waliTH  liluc  t)i;it  niiind  you  tare, 
O  Brrvile  oHsnrinB  of  thp  free  — 
Pruiioiinci!  wliat  -ca,  wlial  i,hnn,  is  Ihis  ! 
Tlic  Kulf,  the  rock  of  Salami!! ! 


Snit.''h  from 


,  it  y-j 


Anit  ho  wliD  in  the  itrifc  cipirei 
Will  add  to  thfiri  u  name  af  fcir 
Tiiat  Tjrannj  ihall  quake  to  hear, 
And  lenTc  hi*  Kon*  a  hope,  ■  fame, 
Thev  too  will  nther  dip  than  ihame: 
For  "Frfcdom'a  battle  nnee  bcRun, 
Begarathti  bv  blMdlnff  lir*  M  Mnb 
Tboagb  btlOed  olt,  U  era  won  " 


and  lying  on  the  Adriatic,  now  callpd  Alhmia,  tno  ' 
formerly  named  Epiru-i :  the  contiguous  territory  of 
Thrxsaiy  is   sldl   known   by  the  snme  name.     In  tliij 
portion  was  the  citv  of  Larissa.      Here  also  was  .Mouni     | 
Olympus,  the  fancied  abode  of  the  fabled  Jove,  a.ni    ' 
the  vale  of  Tempe,  celehmtcd  in  song  as  one  of  th( 
most  lovely  spola  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

The  isliinds,  lyin;^  as  well  in  the  Ionian  as  the 
^pean  Sea,  consiituled  a  fourth  division  of  what  wm 
usually  considered  Greece.  In  afler  limes,  Maeedon 
lying  to  the  north,  was  regarded  as  n  part  of  tk 
country. 

To  the  cast  of  Mncedon  was  Thrace,  these  twn 
heinft  now  called  Romwlin.  Thrace  was  notpropfily 
a  portion  of  Greece,  and  was  occupied  by  a  distincl 
nation  ;  yi^t  it  was  conquered  liv  Philip  of  MncedoDii, 
and  constituted  a.  portion  of  the  empire  of  his  son 
Alexander.  Many  individuiils,  also,  who  settled  In 
('■reneo,  and  became  connected  with  its  fume,  were  of 
Thmcian  birth. 

Althoiish  the  territory  of  Greece  «-as  small,  —  lc*i, 
in  its  widest  extent,  thiin  one  of  our  larger  states, — ilia 
supposed  to  have  had  a  popithilion  of  three  orfniir  mil- 
lions in  its  most  (loiirishinr;  pcrtiHi  —  that  is,  in  the  lime 
of  Pericles,  nlmiit  4ri0  B.  C  Its  moiintaiiiK,  its  rivers 
its  valleys,  its  islands, arc  all  diminuiive  in  eoinpnrisiia 
with  others  that  nre  found  in  dilfcrenl  pnrii  of  the 
world  ;  yet  associated  with  tlic  name  and  fame  of  llir 
ancient  Greeks,  they  arc  touched  with  an  interest  thai 
can  never  die. 

Resides  these  natural  ohjects,  which  possess  a  claim 
upon  the  symjiathics  of  every  intelligent  mind,  there 
arc  some  vestiges  of  ancient  art  which  still  besprak   | 
the  genius  of  their  founders,  such  as  the  nitna  of  lbs  I 
temples  of  Theseus  and  Minerva  at  Atheni,  of  Apolto 
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IB  the  Morea,  am)  many  olhen  acattcrcd  over  the 
en-iniry.  Sumc  of  the  sculplurcti  of  ancient  Greece 
i-t:M  in  ih<'  Cdllit^tiixis  of  Italy,  and  are  the  admiration 
of  the  wiirlii.  It*  litrntiim,  tlKiu(!;h  preserved  hut  in 
[ir.  ?>iill  rnn-xitiiti's  u  rich   portiun  of  the  treasures 


CIIArTKR  CCCXIV. 

SOOO  t0U93B.C. 

Poffieitl  ami  'rriiiltliniinnj  Ilhlori/  of  Grprrc — 

Int'-him  —  f.'irriip!»,   i,'r. 

<  -Kvixs  hi-".rv  ir..iiiiii.ii.;<t  hIk^l-  liiitiiwn  hundred 
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I  of  which  wore  named  Dorians,  ^Eoliitna,  and  loniaiu, 
Ench  of  these  npuke  a  dialect  dilfiTinp,  in  noni^ 
resiK'cts,  from  those  made  iixe  nf  by  the  others. 
TIh'sc  (lialiTis  were  nami-d  tlie  Doric,  A'n/iV,  and 
Itirtif,  in  n-frrencc  to  the  Iribos  which  used  them ;  and 
a  Iburtli,  which  was  aftcrwnnlt  furnied  from  the  Ionic 
was  iiami'il  llie  Attic,  from  its  being  spoken  by  the 
inluibitanis  uf  Attica. 


■iiiii.'iii..'->  iii>..tL-  I'.^hlrf'n  himdred 

_....-.   ..-,..,.    -..      Thi-  i1iuiik:l[ii|   Vi'iiTfi  {>r('ci;(]in<{ 

■•"."»  It.  ('..  wlii-n  I.ycurpM  }!avi-  Uwn  lu  S|>iin;i,  iin^ 
r..r.->.!.'r-<i  :>■<  not  strictK' hi^iric.-il,  ilii;  cvciiN  uhicb 
■'..'■  u2i:AvL-A  Tii-in  l-'inj:  <-<t!Tlincm<>nite<l  clnclly  by 
tr.-l^t..,n  au'l  |"jitry.  Vet,  howi-vir  inin-:lci|  'with 
i.'.i;  ihc  hiiT'iry  (if  ihin  l<in<!  [iltIuiI  is  nut  iiiiwonhy 
..f  ii-iti.-.-,  iHi-lTiji'lkil  the  (im-lis  tliniwrUcs  ImIiivwI 
ia  .:,  atfl  innih-  its  incidents  ami  li 


ml  al',ti.si. 


n  a  pa 


poL-irv,  Uiin  cicii  a  p:in  oi 

.T  ,r ..  F,u...i.,    .-.. ^  lu  till:  ( u-i;ck  piJtts,  till.'  (.ri;:i- 

r.t'  .nU'iliiUiiiI'i  •>t>l iiritry,  di'inniiijiiituil  Pilanpians, 

■  ■  -•■  3  rjci-  (if  rjivn^'i-i. «  bij  livcil  in  cavc-i.   ^d  iiu  nuts 

VA  >.  r-.-T'.  .li.;.!i:r,l  ill-  .!..Tiiiiii.,i,  „i  ibc  l'..r.  si  wiih  the 

.:t  »:•'!  Ih--  U-ur.  aii.l  cl<>:h-l  llii-ni-u.-Ucs  »  .;1i  the  skins 

,.!  »  il  b.-as!-.     Tl.'---   [«■....!,.  «..-n.  s;.r*.ad    ti'.t  <,iily 

r..r,.;-'.aiid  'in  'iow-  c.'ii.Ti.'s  i!,.-v  s'ir|«iss<-.i  ..:b.rs 
.  NiiprA.  in-  lit.  At  k'M;!l1i  I'nins,  iiii  Kiivptlaii 
:.-.i...-.  in  «.:•!  to  liiivo  kindcil  in  (If-ccr-,  mid  l.c- 
-.11-  ::-vr  f.<*l»-r  of  a  f^unllv  of  cianls  natm-d  Tilaim, 
>    .   r.b-'I<-.t    airaiii-t   him'and   .l.-tlironed    him.      His 

'1.  Sj'  ini.  ubi>  T<-\-i I  in  bis  Ki<<:id.  in  urdvr  to  prc- 

.-,-  3  ^.-ii:':.r  f.if'  1..  hinwif,  urd.rc.l  all  bi^  .>»» 
-  r--i  t.  !«  (.Ill  to  d.:,lh  as  so.,ii  as  ib.-v  vii-n- 
■  -,.  It  I-  .,;!.-.  n:>in''<l  Ju/>iVr,  was  ciiccnlctl  hv  ibc- 
•...±■1.  aiid  r.::>r<'d  in  tli<:  I-h.ii.l  of  I'm.-,  Vmni 
>■■:'..  .11  (mil-,  1»-  r<<|iimi.-d,  and  dcj>,.s<-d  \m  fithi-r. 
Tv  T.-4rw.;.;.loi-.  of  tin.-,  new  prlnc.-,  n-lx  ll<:d  a-r.iiM 
'.:.!>,  >.  i;  ».  n>  iaiMi>ii»lt<-d  ami  i-xiielli-i)  fr..in  ('nrirc. 

J::.-T  d.vid-'il  hw  d'HiiiiwKis  wiili  his  hnttlK-n 
N>.-;.M>  and  lliro.  The  unintriea  which  lie  K-M-n-cd 
!>:.i:ii»-.t'  l<^  ifotvni'-d  with  i;n-Ht  wisdoin, liii1>liii|t  his 

'   .r:  -a   liKiiipus,  a   im ain    in  Th'-vsjilv,  M.vcn 

■■..,-;.:,l  f.-.':  in  li'iiibt.  and  lb-  I..I>:.st  in  linivc. 
!'  ..  .<  :  ■•■  pr-.>«1<:'-  Ibat  all  tb<  m-  (Mm,  hail  llicir 
'■.-a.ii  n'^.'.:i'-;  l-'il  aiiv  ti'u'h  uhii-b  lli<.<r<r  iniuht  lie 
■  ,.  .:..rv  .,r  tb..  T.MnH'.-.rid  ih-ir  priiic.s  «as  cm- 
,-■.■; ..'  1 ..  .1  \.\  tl,.-  |M-  I-,  and  ib.-  i".piil.-ir  inia;;i- 
-.:      ,.      S  .■  T.-.,.  J  ;j.  -.-r.  N.  pvin.-.  imd  I'l-im.  cam..-  I.> 

'  m'.'.:  ••'.inpiK  H..S -, !■;... -.1    !■>   Ih-  t'ln-   li-avrnly 


■..  il---  .:■■  ri.-.|  '..11-  uf 
.' .■r.<-..'iii-  ■•.!  »ih  il 
:  -,i,ly  a., 


11"-*    al:'r   l!i'-   il:i«i 

iiid   i 


\    Eh"    l-irnk.,  bill 


i-  It!  it,"i  r.i:ii  bi!  »iTV  larlv  ikiV,  an  Asimir 
;•  ...  iMii.-  I  !l»;  //./;  u>-...'iiiiml^'r^i^>-d  iiit.i  Cp-.-rc, 
..%  ;i- /-jv  •%;»>1iiii;  tJH- l'<'la>^i.  ami  in  i>ihi-r<  in- 
/ru  uxi.ui  »i:b  !).•  iii,  *•>  llkil,  in  pn^-i-sM  of  lime,  all 
Rk  ^hibiun'.*  uf  lir-i-ce  were  called  Mcl|i-m-s.  They 
krrc.  I^^Kirr,  dividi.-d  inUi  M-vcml  nici-n,  iliv  princijial 


In  the  ymtr  ISM  R.  C,  Inachwi,  a  Phtrnicinn  adv<'n- 
innT,  h  Kuid  to  have  nrriveil  in  (in-cce,  at  the  head  of 
a  :imall  hand  of  hi^  coutitn-men.     (In  liieir  arrival'in    i 
<ir''.-c(<,  Iniich'M   fiiiiMiK-d'thc  ciiv  of  Ai^os,  at  llw    ' 
head  of  what  is  m>w  called  ihe  Uillf  of  NajMli,  in  iIm>    ; 

Tb'i^-.;  h.mdn'd  years  after  this  event,  (l.Wfl  li.  C.,) 

a  ciiliiiiy,  it'll  hv  an  K<:vptian  tianv-d  IWi-opt,  arrived  ■ 

in  .\llii-a,  and  foimdcd  tlu:  cclehniled  city  of  AllicnH  ', 

fiiriifviii^  ahif!h  nwk,  —  wince  ealh-d  the  Arropiitii,—  ! 

wliji'li    r pn>ci[>iTinisly  aliuvc   the   site   afi^Twanls  i 

<ieciipled  by  the  town.  | 


ilH-ru'le  nations.     II.'  ditid..!  his  pfvitic  inn.  tv 
di>tricls,  in  <n.\,  ,.f  ub*,b  lli.re  »i,-  a  |.rinci(.:i1  t,.«h,    .', 
where  the  Htruin  of  llu-  dis\i'wV  *t-Ti'  Vii\»-  \rA\\-M-v\» 
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ATHENS  — THEBB8  — CRETE. 


I     He  instiliitod  mnrriagc,  enacted  laws,  nnd  armnged  a 

I     BVKtcm  of  defence  against  ihc  BcEotiann,  [he  enemies 

I    of  his  pco[i1c.     Thus  bc(inn  the  most  celebrated  of  all 

the  Grecian  slatea.     Of  tliia  Athens  waa  the  capital. 

Al  a  stibix-qiicnt  period,  Diinaut  arrived  at  Argos  wilh 
u  frcsli  colony  from  tVyjit.  The  Argians  often  suffered 
for  want  of  water.  1  le  first  lauglit  them  to  dig  wells ; 
and,  by  this  and  similar  services,  he  won  special  favor. 
Laying  claim  to  the  kingdom,  his  popularity  effected 
his  election ;  and  such  were  his  power  and  fume,  thai, 
long  after  his  death,  ihe  souihern  Greeks  slill  went  by 
he  name  of  Danaitni.  Pclops,  an  adventurer  from 
l*hrygia,  in  Asia  .Minor,  fnunded  a  dynasty,  which  ivos 
destined  to  succeed  that  of  Danans,  anil  to  have  a 
more  extensive  swuy.  The  southern  peninsula  was  ever 
after  culled  by  his  name,  I'l-lnponnitui,  "  tlic  IsliinU 
of  Pelops."  At  a  later  pcrioil,  the  naineH  of  Eiiriiilhe- 
nrj,  Atreux,  and  A/iamrmnon,  adora  the  annals  of 
Argos,  and  the  neighboring  city  of  Myci'nie,  The 
power  of  the  king,  Agamemnon,  extended  overall  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  several  of  the  Grecian  islands. 


About  thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Athens, 
a  division   of  Phrygians,  who,  on  account  of  some 

I     imubles  in  their  country,  cmigruted  to  the  islanda  of 

Crete,  Khoclc^,  Euba.-a,and  to  several  parts  of  Greece, 

founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Thebrs.     They  had  the 

'  I     najno  of  Cadmeiaaa,  but  were  a  portion  of  people  who 

were  called  by  the  more  general  names  of  Vurelrs,  Co- 

■  rgbattlet,  and  others.  They  brought  with  them  letters, 
music,  the  art  of  working  in  metaln,  and  a  marc  accu- 
rate method  of  computing  time  than  had  hitlieno  been 
adopted.  Caiimus,  the  leader  of  the  colony  tluit 
foumled  Tluihes,  has  the  fume  of  introducing  letters 
into  <  treeop,  but  it  belongs  to  him  only  in  common  with 
Uio  otlter  chiefs  of  the  Cureles,  terete,  one  of  these 
PliTj'gian  s«!ill<nien:!i,  presented  a  mastcrpicrce of  poliii- 
ciil  wisdum  in  its  insiiiuiiuns  and  government.  It  was 
a  WHistcrpii-ee  —  considered  in  view  of  its  objeet, — 
whlel)  Kits  the  training  up  of  the  eiti/ens  in  llic  liabils 
of  a  wi'1i-disi'i|i]im'il  army,  niiher  than  in  those  of  a 
peaeefiil  eiiiiiin<inwi'ii1th. 

U'bile  thus  the  Phrygian  adventurers  liad  bnmght  to 
tbcT  si'llli-tni'nis  much  useful  knoulcdgf,  nearly  at  lhi> 
Hanic  time  corn  and  ilie  art  of  tillage  vrvrt-  made  known 
to  Atlica  by  t 'ens, wlw  wua  pnibably a  priestess  of  llio 
Piicrnician  guddess,  Aatarte.    Hut  improvemeiilwasrc- 

'     tanicd  bycimtiimal  rapine,  war,  and  emigration.     One 

I    tnminunity  eiM:ruached  on  aiiother,espcci&lly  if  the  lat- 


ter people  possessed  a  rich  soil.  'Die  pc<^le  also  on  tho 
coast,  became  addicted  to  piracy.  Thia  wa»  held  to  bo 
honorable,  as  it  has  been  so  deemed  at  some  period  by 
every  barbarous  nation;  and  it  is  a  singular  fuc, 
that  the  feeling  lusted,  in  certniii  p:iris  of  (ireece,  fit' 
several  centuries,  and  was  not  quite  eximct  until  afic 
ihc  time  of  Thucydides.  .These  evils  were  checked 
by  the  power  of  .Miaos  at  Crete,  whose  wijic  hisiiiU' 
tions,  together  with  the  huppy  situation  of  his  island 
had  made  him  tho  gniatest  putentale  of  Greece.  lie 
lirst  built  a  navy,  which,  besides  its  usual  n:<eful  pur- 
poses, cleared  the  jEgran,  as  far  as  praclicablf,  nf 
pirates.     In  the  period  of  tninquillity  thus  airorJcd, 


il  the 


ii-ives  with  walls. 


I  powei 


The  peaceful  slate  of  Atlica,  during  the  tniu1>le6 
condiiion  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  some  lime  before  this 
was  owing  to  tlic  apparent  ilisad vantages  of  its  situa- 
tion. It  was  a  rocky,  iKged  territory,  of  a  thin  and 
light  soil,  and  hence  none  coveted  it.  Tlie  quiet  and 
security  of  Alliens  made  il  a  n.fugc  to  wealthy  an'i 
powerful  men,  who  were  oliligcil  to  fly  from  ihtir 
homes  by  war  or  si'ilition.  Its  pnisperiiy  was  nidiJ 
by  an  early  reliirm  in  its  institutions.  The  twelve 
cities  into  whieli  L'ecrops  had  assembled  tho  Atticans 
retained,  under  his  Kticeessont,  each  its  separate  magi»- 
tniies  and  prylanuum,  (town  liall,)  and  were  govcrneu 
independently  by  their  several  councils,  though  they 
acknowledged  a  superiority  in  the  king  of  Athens. 
\\'hcn  Theseus  came  to  the  throne,  he  completely  re- 
modelled ils  political  state.  He  was  the  son  of  .^geii!>. 
king  of  Athens,  but  brought  up  at  tlie  court  of  \vi 
filthier- ill-law,  king  of  a  small  town  in  PcloponncoiK 
When  grown  to  manhood,  his  mother  sent  him  if 
Athens,  lie  was  u  jnati  of  more  than  the  prodigiu<i» 
strength  and  agility  of  thf  age,  ami  aspired  to  inii;:ti(' 
the  exploits  and  acquire  the  n'nuwn  of  llereulcs.  lU 
toi^  his  way  through  the  Isihmus  of  Corinth,  the  onK 
pnsHagi:  between  P>'Io]ioimi.'sus  and  Northern  Greei-e. 
The  route  was  infested  by  [lowerful  marauders;  tnii 
all  who  attacked  him  were  slain  or  defeated,  and  he 
arrived  al  Athens,  having  dehvered  lus  countn*  from 
some  of  its  muKt  terrible  savages.  Both  the  king,  hii 
father,  and  the  |XK>ple,  favored  liim  on  account  of  his 
exploits. 

In  n  war  with  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  the  Athcniam 
had  purchased  peace  by  a  yearly  trihuiv  of  spven 
youths  and  seven  virgins  as  slavt.-s  —  a  tribute  which 
was  felt  to  be  exceedingly  burili'iisomc.  The  captives 
had  hitherto  Iwen  <iriiwn  by  lol  from  the  p<!o[ile.  The- 
seus offered  himself  us  one.  His  adventure,  however, 
difiguised  by  fable,  would  seem  to  hnw  been  very  suc- 
cessfid,  as,  instead  of  becoming  a  slave,  he  wni  le- 
crive<l  with  himor,  [irocurcd  llic  remisfuon  of  the 
tribute,  and  linnlly  obtained  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of 
Minos,  in  marriage.  The  ]>airiotism  and  during  of 
Tbes<-us  mised  him  to  the  higliest  popuhtrity  among  his 
countrymi'n.  He  sueeeeded  to  lite  goveninieni  wiih- 
niit  opposition  on  the:  ileath  of  ^^gcus,  notwithstanding 
the  e.\p('ctali(>ns  of  the  nephews  of  t))c  old  king, 
llimugh  his  personal  influence,  hu  efTectcd  a  great 
political  ehang<! ;  for  be  pen«uadeil  the  inhabitants  le 
give  up  their  separate  councils  and  magistracien,  and  , 
submit  to  a  common  jurisdiction.  £ver\'  man  was  to 
hold  his  dwelling  and  his  property  os  before ;  but  Jii» 
tice  was  to  be  administered,  and  rU  public  affnin 
transacted,  at  Athens.  These  and  other  impoTtam 
regulations,  by  which  all  AtlKa  waa  joined  in  a  lutiii| 
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laioo,  brought  to  Athena  its  early  prosperity  and  civ- 
lisaiioQ.  ilM  lubacquent  eminence  in  the  arts  of  pence 
ind  wat,  and  it*  importance  in  hiatorA',  to  which  the 
rl1l^at  mad  ralue  of  its  territory  bore  no  proportion. 
rbL4  union  in  Attica  produced  such  a  degree  of  quiet 
uid  order,  that  the  Alhrnians  were  the  ^rat  people  in 
•rtece  who  leA  otT  the  hnbit  of  carrying  arms,  and 
idopted  the  garb  of  peace. 


CHAPTER  CCCXV. 

U9S(a7HB.C. 
Tkf  7Vo;an  War  —  Sparta,  or  Laeedttmoti  ^ 
Gtneral  Events   to  the  End  of  the  Second 
Me*»cmian  War. 


Tut  Trajan  war,  ao  embellished  by  poetry  and  dis- 
tMW-'l  by  fable,  waa  doubtless  a  real  occurrence,  and 
^rvca  a  place  in  Grecian  history.  Wv  have,  how- 
"^'t,  jrivea  "o  full  an  account  of  it  under  Asia  Minor, 
'U;  «e  shall  only  preacnt  a  brief  outline  of  it  here, 
hq*'^  i'a  Ftiaiencc  lo  the  spirit  of  pimcy  ho  common 
■;  Thc«e  early  ages,  and  which  resulted  in  war«  or 
I'hpf  disMirous  cvenu  among  mankind.  The  famous 
"nspe  of  the  ArgoDBUts,  which  took  place  some 
>>ars  brfore,  was  doubilcsi  a  piratical  expedition  lu 
C«  •luirea  of  the  Euxine,  remarkable  for  its  daring 
tbd  tia-  number  of  distinguished  personages  engaged  in 
It-  Jiaoa,  Its  commanijcr,  comtunimatcd  his  obji-ct  in 
i^rr^'ing  away  with  him  Medea,  the  daugtiti'r  of  the 
■ulchian  king. 

Tbe  origin  of  the  Trojan  war  wa*  a  similar  outrage 
"moulted  against  <ireccc,  though  it  won  fullowiil  by 
"nn  cKtensive  niiMrhirfii.  I^ris,  son  of  Priam,  king 
«f  Tn»',  undrrtakingan  expedition  uf  this  kind, arrivH 
K .■Spsna, and  wn^  boHpiinbly  i-nivrtaincd  by  .\Ieneluu!), 
'bt  bruthvr  of  .Agamemnon.  TIh:  n:iiuU  of  his  viiiit 
•■s  thai  he  brcaine  rnomdred  of  Helen,  the  wifu  of 
ba  hmt,  and  carried  h^r  olf.  M<-n<;laus  and  Agnmcm- 
>ia  ■fir  poWFrful  priiKXii,  pnrlicularly  the  lalli-r ;  ood 
^  found  ao  dilTiculty  in  uniting  (ircecc  for  the  ovi'r< 
'inm  of  Troy,  actuated  as  the  parties  were  tiy  resent- 
nroi  gf  aggreiatuu,  tbe  love  of  war,  and  the  ho[ie  of 
riuder. 

b  waa  the  latter  pan  of  the  twrlfth  century  B.  C.  that 
At  enmbuwd  Urecian  fleet  wan  osocmbied  at  Aulis, 
-  ^— '—  Here  it  waa  so  long  detained  by  contrary 
-""*  *o  be  occasioned  by  the  anger  of 


Diana,  thai  Agamemnon's  army  is  said  to  have  com- 
pelled him  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  Iphigenia  to  the 
goddess.  The  Trojans,  the  objects  of  vengeance  and 
nipinc,  were  a  people  who  dilfcrt^d  little  from  tbe 
Greeks  in  origin,  hubils,  languugc,  or  civilization. 
They  were  lew  powerful  than  tlie  united  strength  ol 
Greece ;  but  the  resources  of  the  laticr  country  wero 
unequal  to  the  maintenance  of  nn  army  at  a  distance. 
It  was  therefore  obliged  lo  support  itself  by  plunder 
from  the  neighboring  cities,  ond  by  other  means, 
which  consumed  the  lime,  thus  protmcIJng  the  war 
through  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  this  pi-riod,  Troy 
was  token,  nnd  suiTcred  the  horrible  fate  common  to 
captured  cities  —  mnssocro  and  devastation.  This 
war,  as  has  been  slated,  is  the  subject  of  the  Iliad  of 


Homer,  which  depicts,  In  its  own  inimitable  way,  the 
horron  of  national  contention.  The  picture  of  Gre- 
cian manners,  too,  at  this  early  age,  is  most  admiroble, 
as  contained  in  the  liiad,  and  its  si'que!,  the  Odyssey. 
Upon  tiioir  return  from  Troy,  the  Grecian  chiefs 
found  every  thing  changed  during  itieir  cbMrnce.  A 
new  generation,  growing  to  monlMMd,  had  adopt<»] 
leaden  of  its  own,  nnd  the  hercKfi  of  the  war  found 
their  pluces  occupied  by  stningcrs,  their  property 
t;iken,  ond  their  families  ini[ioverished  nnd  ensl  out. 
Struggles  ensued,  in  which  some  reguini-d  tbrir  ]ini|M:r 
pince  in  the  connnunity ;  olhcrti  were  obliged  to  s(--:k 
for  M-tlleinents  elsewlifre,  llvuses  found  his  wife 
I'rnclope,  u  [Hinigon  of  beauty  und  virtu*-,  wooed  by 
M.-veml  suitors,  whom  she  put  olT  from  tini<^  to  limi.'. 
.\gumemnon,  on  his  return,  was  munh'rcd  by  his  wife, 
Cls-t<'miH.-stni,  and  his  cousin  yfCgisilius,  for  wlmm  ^he 
luid  rO()c<-ive'l  an  adultcruuN  ]HiK!<iuti.  Tiiis  was  fut- 
'ir  murder  by  (h^-hics,  son  uf  AguHu-m- 
'niually  n-covcred  iIk-  throne. 


.f.1  by  t 


In  ll>e 
i-hnngir  itKik  plncf  in  the  niling  [u^iiulniion,  ihrtiiigh 
iii'arly  the  wIhiIi-  of  I't-lojionncsus.  Tliis  revolution  is 
eomnHrtily  known  as  lite  niurn  of  the  lienicliilu'.  oi 
sons  (if  I'lerculea.  lliis  mot  n-nowiHil  of  lh<-  (irv- 
cian  heroes  was  great  grandson  to  I'eriU'lis,  king  of 
Argus,  the  founder  cif  Mycenn:.  Some  of  his  imster- 
ity  were  prine<-s  of  Ihiris,  and  lierc  they  coiislantly 
claimed  ilie  mvnliv  of  Argi«,  from  the  time  when  it 
passed  from  the  line  of  )'<-tM-us  to  thnt  of  Pt^lopa 
They  made  two  unsucressfiil  attempts  upon  Prlojton' 
neaua,  but,  io   the  third  attempt,  thi-y  gaiw^  theii 
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object.  This  waa  eighty  years  nfter  the  Trojan  wnr, 
(1113  B.  C.,)  when  the  Dorians  invaded  the  peninsula 
under  Temcnus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  oil 
descended  from  Hercules,  The  moat  of  the  territory 
was  parcelled  among  the  invaders.  It  happened  that 
Aristodemua,  to  whom  the  province  of  Laconia,  and  ita 
capital,  Sparta,  were  assigned,  died.  His  twin  sons, 
Eurysthous  and  Procles,  were  made  joint  kings  of  the 
same.  A."  .hey  were  each  a  founder  of  a  royal  house, 
from  their  time  two  kings  continued  to  reign  over 
Sparta,  or  Laeedamott,  as  the  state  was  called,  one 
from  each  family.  The  opprcsaioDs  which  flowed 
from  this  revolution  were  sevore,  as  the  chiefs  were 
obligcdlorccompcnsctheirftillowcrs, and  their  demands 
could  be  satii;ficil  only  by  the  gniicml  spoliation  of  the 
old  inhabitants.  Clrcat  numbers  emigrated ;  the  re- 
mainder were  mostly  made  siavos.  A  considerable 
part  of  Mcsscnia  was  left  to  its  rightful  owners.  Civ- 
ilization wiD  put  back  by  llus  irruption  of  Ihe  rude 
Dorians,  and  ibu  countri-  wns  constantly  distracted 
with  disputes  arising  from  the  partition  of  the  con- 
quered tcrrilorj'. 

The  government  established  by  the  Heriiclida;  was 
the  same  which  then  universally  prevailed  in  Greece  — 
in  irregular  mixture  of  monarchy  and  oligarchy,  with 
a  slight  infusion  of  democracy  ;  but  there  was  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  the  increase  of  the  latter  elements. 
In  the  age  which  followed  the  Dorian  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus,  the  power  of  the  king  had  diminished, 
and  was  at  length  abolished.  All  aulliority  was  en- 
grossed by  the  wealthy  landholders,  who  abused  llieir 
ascendency  in  crushing  the  poor.  Argos  wos  the  first 
to  abolish  royalty,  or  to  render  it  insignificant.  Cor- 
bth,  though  suffering  several  revolutions,  was  more 
quiet  than  the  other  republics  of  the  peninsula,  and 
was  ruled  with  the  most  equity  and  moderation. 
Laceda°mon  had  one  souree  of  dissension  peculiar  to 
itself — its  divided  royalty.  The  two  kings  were  ever 
at  variance,  and  each  had  his  respective  and  worm 
partisans.  More  or  less  anarchy  existed  with  uomiii- 
gatcd  oppression  to  the  many.  Such  was  the  state  of 
Lacedotraon,  when  the  death  of  Polydectes,  the  fifth 
from  Procles,  gave  the  crown  to  Lycurgus,  his  brother. 


I^curgu^   soon  after,  discovering  the  late  king's 
widow  to  bo  with  child,  immediately  declared  that  he 


held  the  crown  only  as  protector  for  the  infant,  if  a    : 
boy,  as  the  event  proved.     The  meaaurei  which  Ly- 
curgus took  to  secure  his  nephew  on  the  throne,  pnv    : 
cured  him  the  highest  esteem ;  and,  though  he  wai 
once  banished  from  Sparta  by  his  enemies,  he  was  ai 
length  invited  back  to  legislate  for  the   state,  (664 
B.  C.)     When  he  returned,  he  had  his  plan  of  govern-    ; 
ment  already    formed,   its    leading  principles   being    ' 
adopted  from  Crete,  where  he  had  passed  much  of  ht> 
exile.     Having  procured  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  al 
Delphi, he  hadsuflicient  influence  to  establish  his  scheme 
of  government.     He  began  his  labors  by  instituting  ■ 
senate  to  make  lows,  and  sec  that  they  were  executed. 
This   senate   was   composed   of   thir^   members,   the    ■ 
kings  being  of  the  number,  and  acting  as  presidents. 
The  latter;  also,  had  the  priesthood  and  the  command    | 
of  the  army. 

But,  in  after  times,  the  most  important  magistracy  j 
was  that  of  the  Ephori,  who  arc  said  to  have  been  ' 
either  instituted  or  made  prominent  by  Theopompus, 
above  one  hundred  years  after  Lycurgus.  Their  nuin* 
bcr  was  first  taken  annually  from  the  people,  and  their 
ofTicewus  to  wntch  overall  the  other  inhabitants,  whether 
magistrates 


a  immedia 


or  private  persons.  They  were  cmpow- 
,  imprison,  depose  from  oRiee,  or  bring  ti 
[e  trial,  any  person,  from  the  king  to  iha 
zcn,  unrestrained  by  any  precise  law.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  in  the  course  of  time  they  gained 
a  power  nearly  despotic.  Lycurgus  next  made  a  divi- 
sion of  the  lands,  so  that  all  the  Spartans  shared  ii 
fairly  between  them.  When  he  endeavored  to  do  the 
same  with  the  furniture,  clothes,  iic,  he  found  the 
rich  very  averse  to  his  proposals.  He  therefore  pur- 
sued another  course,  lie  substituted  iron  for  gold  and 
silver  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  As  this  iron  money 
was  of  no  account  among  the  neighboring  countries, 
the  Spartans  could  no  longer  indulge  in  luxury  by  ' 
freely  purehasing  costly  articles.  The  necessary  ani 
of  life  he  allowed  to  be  practised  only  by  slaves. 

The  legislator  having  thus  banished  the  desire  of 
gain,  his  object  was  to  occupy  the  mind  with  love  of 
praise  and  emulation  in  patriotism  and  courage,  and 
to  educate  the  citizens  in  the  best  manner  for  war. 
The  education  of  the  children,  and  the  habits  of  ihs 
men,  were  equally  regulated  by  public  authority,  and 
care  was  taken  that  all  family  ties  should  be  weaker 
than  that  which  bound  the  citizen  to  the  common- 
wealth. The  boys  were  reckoned  as  belonging  less 
to  their  parents  than  to  the  state,  and  were  taken  to 
the  former  to  be  educated  in  bands  under  appointed 
governors.  They  were  bred  to  military  exercises  and 
the  uncomplaining  endurance  of  hardships ;  praciiMd 
in  combats  with  each  other,  and  kept  on  scanty  (are, 
but  encouraged  to  mend  it  by  whatever  they  could  tait 
undiscovered  from  the  messes  of  the  men.  By  ihii 
they  were  formed  to  enterprise  and  circummeciKai, 
being  liable,  if  detected,  to  heavy  punishment  m  iheii 
awkwardness.  It  was  a  regulation  that  nil  persoDs, 
even  the  «mgs,  should  cat  at  public  tables,  and  that 
these  tables  should  be  sen-cd  only  with  plain  food. 
This  regulation,  more  thon  any  other,  at  first  ofiended 
the  rich  citizens.  In  time,  however,  these  dinners,  which 
consisted  of  a  kind  of  soup  called  black  broth,  came 
to  be  much  relished,  and  very  agreeable  discourse  often 
attended  them. 

The  Laceds'monions  were  made  a  moat  formidable 
people,  through  the  principles  and  discipline  in  whrh 
they  were  thus  trained.  Tliey  were  disgraced  fbi«Ter,if 
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lh"y  pave  way  to  fear  in  the  most  liopctesa  situation. 
Ar-'-r  a  <)pfo.it  in  war,  ainidiii  tho  (fr-ncral  mourning,  tlic 
k  ii'lr)'-!  u(  ilin«-  wlktt  linil  l>r(>n  *lain  w<;rc  rcqiiircil  10 
j<*it  iin  :Ih-  ap|H.-aranc(.>  ofjur.  bccauiw  thnir  rclulivcs  had 
11- ■:  vhanil  iIm"  repfmrh  nf  flialit.  Tlu-ir  inotlu  was,  to 
i--r>h  ntlH'rih.tn  yi<-lil:  anil  ii  wminn  unM'iintctl  uccur- 
^'(tl■•:  tijf  a  I.;ii*i-<l:i*ini>nian  i)i-tac)inic-iit  tu  Hiirri-tiilfT 
i»  !t.-  in'«t  •>vfrwli>-linin{:  tiiivi-.  The  ohji-ci  tiitnrcl 
j:  '.n  *hi*  inntitutiunH  of  Lyciir^iiri  was  n'nrli>-il ;  hiii  it 
w;!."  a  limiKil  fsnllriu-i',  ami  aliniisi  onlin-ly  warliki-. 
V  who  w'Tt;  Willi- 


Ih-  1 


.■f  il>- 


IMllh. 


;>:i1m.'  i:iv.-n  I.,  tli-  I.to.ihr 


-r  [,>.■ 


ni'l  SNir.'n-.!  in  tli'^ 
..  (IV.i  B.  C)  the  U\ 
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toini-iicM,  who  was  wonderfully  preserved,  and  onuhlcd 
to  Mcnpi?.  Rf'luniifif  to  Kira,  n  Mimn^liolil  near  ilic 
«oa,  whivh  llu!  IjiicvdirrnoniaiiH  lind  bcnicpod,  bn  whiii 
pave  proof  lo.iliconcRiy  of  liiH  pn.-M>nc<!,  by  bia  nccMn- 
triim-il  vulor  and  cluicn-tion.  The  hh-jp-  wiw  prolractitd 
till  llu-  cli'vcnth  yiiir,  when  the  litici-dn-inunian  com- 
niatidiT.  oriir  stunny  ni^lit,  l<':irninp  lliut  a  \>nn'i  in  the 
t'ori  hiiil  Ix'i'ti  <|iiiiti'<l  Iiy  its  L-iianl,  siiuciH-d<:<l  in  occu- 
pyinir  it  wiili  his  own  InH.jis.     Ari!<t>MnL-iMw,  flyini;  to 

till-  SIM.! inxnci'd  ii  vi:.'..r..ii-<  dftViiff,  aided  by  tlie 

I  wiiuK'ti.  wlii>  niix'-d  in  thi:  ti;;lit.  Iliil  lliry  were  op- 
I  [in.-is.nl  hy  the  iiiiniUrs  of  ih'-  tin-  imrl  l.y  thr  boi!iler> 
I  cms  wiittluT,  Cold,  w>'t.  sl<"'p!>-ss.  jiiili-il,  nnd  biingry, 
I  tlu-v  k<'|>I  <i|>  tlu'  stniH*'  d'lriii^'  tli'r.-'-  ni^'lit^  mid  t«-o 

d;iys:   ;il    l.iiclli,  wb.'ji    h11  u;,s    !i..|h  l.ss,  i|i,.y  forini'd 

iluinn,  [)hii-iti^  ill  llu-  mi'lillr'   ilivir  wii'iiini  unci 

mid  n'sulvi'd    to   iiiaki'   llirir  wuv  OMt   iil'  thn 


'  .  ■ii"!  not  ii>  n'l'ini  hniiio  till  tln-v  lutd  ciinqiiiTcd  thu 
v.-  •>■  It  /HI".  11  It  th-'v  fuiiTid  it  a  dilTiciilt  iindiTtakinp, 
>-  I  |.r.,:.,n:.'>-d  pn'tMlily  l-yond  ull  tbi-ir  c\p<:ctationsi. 
Ir-  M' s- n:!!!-.  tiy  avoidin^J  Wtlis  itnti  di-fvmlillg 
•■*;•,  w.T"  ii'i'v  ici  ni^iintain  ihi;  cnnflirl  for  many 
I  ■  .--.  !i  I  [111-  ].n>-"l  I  in<iiii:iiis  ffiin-d  for  tin;  t;\iitti'lli:c: 
:  -;.-  >-:.i>',  Ill^•l;_■ll  l)i<>  wain  uf  cliildnin  ii>  mipply 
'..I-    »  ui-i-  <.lH:ir  ii:id  iMHindducay.     In  ihi  i-xiftunny, 

■  ■  \  <■■  tit  ..rl.-r.  Ill  til"  ni'irriair(!.iibl<-  virpii;i  to  nrcruit 
■■   |>ii:.']!'iiii>n  liy  :i  [irmn^Ni-iiii'M  inlfn'iiii:«i  wilh  the 

-.t.i  ni-;i.  »li->.  )i>-iiii;  cliildn-n  when  lIu'  wiir  Ih  ;.'rin, 
>. . !  tvA  lakt-n  itf  •«itti.     Tin-  oir-iirinp  •>(  tliis  sinculiir 

•  'V.  ..f  virpiii-*."  Whi-t.  111.!  war  win  cnil.d.  iIk>  IVr- 
it.>nir  WK  pinniiii'd  tn  !>ultli'  out  of  Pcli)p'>tini<sii9. 
\«  'Ak-v  hii'aine  n-stivu  and  danpcrous  thrniipli  the 
<  jht  wbii-h  wan  put  upon  them  on  account  of  their 

■  jT^n.  Th<y  accordingly  iiiitrmtL'd  lo  Italy,  and 
ir.n\f^  thr  riiy  of  Tarcntiim. 

T^K  9  ikmiitsian  of  McMrnia  coiitintiod  through  forty 
w^ro.  Bui  •!■)  |(ri'*voi|ii  wan  the  oppniiuiion  of  the  in- 
'•a'-ranri,  and  h>  umlyinp  was  tliR  (in-cian  spirit  of 
■r.i-f^ndt-nf.  that  ihry  imly  wniitcd  a  Irader;  and  rt 
■  L..i'r  thpy  fiiund  in  Ansiiimcntfn,  a  youth  of  the  rcpil 
ijM,'.    Joined  by  the  Arcadians  and  others,  the  must 


pl;i|-. 


Tliii 


will  in 


^t    till'    t'lfl-C 


di-sjiair,  pnintrd  the  ji.'issiipi'  wliii.'h  kid  bii'n  dt- 
inand'-d.  Th'-  ArciiiliuiH  rfciivcd  thrni  with  kindnisa, 
and  fpivi'  tli'-m  ullntmi'iits  of  land. 

Till.'  .M'-sM-nians,  who  ft-U  uiidi-r  thr  powi-r  of  f  jicn- 
<l:i-ini  i»,  wi-n-  n-ducd  to  thi-  condition  of  slavuti  or  I  li-lfltii. 
Fiuin  ollii-r  {Kirls  of  Ihi;  ix-ainsula,  a  i-tiloiiy  was  fomiiil 
tind'T  a  sin  of  AriMonii-nos,  whifti  si-ttlod  in  Sicily. 
Aristomi'iH.'i*  hiniM-lf  df^tcnniiii'd  never  to  ({iiit  his 
cuunirv',  su  tluit  tic  inipht  alwuvs  lualii'  war  <in  Ijacedic- 
iiioi)  as  opiKjrtiinity  ntlin-d.  iliit  In-  siiuiihl  tliu  mcanf 
<if  further  boHiilitit's  in  vuin,  iind  was  induci-d  to  n-tire 
to  KhodiM,  whi-ri!  Ids  reiniiiniiip  diiys  wciw  paiMcd  in 
tmnijuillity.  The  character  of  AriMtoiiii-iicfi  m  one  uf 
the  most  beautiful  ninoiit;  the  warriors  of  &nli<(iiity 
)I(!  coiiducttHi  i)i«  Htnipple  in  which  li<'  was  enpnpi-d 
wirli  uniform  r.lwdicnci!  to  the  laws  of  wiir,  Hparing  the 
vunipiished,  and  manifmting  a  clrmoncy  and  gentloneu 
peculiarly  rare  in  isO  warlike  im  apt!. 


CHAPTER  CCCXVI. 
U9S  to  aoe  B.  a 

Athrns,  from  the  Trojan  It'ar  to  the  First  Inter- 
ffrenn:  of  Pirsiii  in  thit  Affmrx  of  Greece. 


y^rnr  <!e«)»  w<tb  arbicvcil  by  tlic  Mcsw-nian*  umtfT  TBI  instiliiii'ms  whi'di  TIh'wh 
Ar.M>invnr«.  In  on*  rnpapcmcnl,  ii  is  rr-lati-ii.  that  hi*  ktpi  th<-  i-iiv  iniminil.  i-iin  :iiii  d 
wu  kn-vknl  down  and  taken,  with  about  fifly  of  his  Miims  whii-h  follnwi-d  ih>-  ri'iini 
taod.  Thf  priwm'-n  wcm  thrown  as  rcMs  into  a  Troy.  Mi-n't*  ii  l»'<-:ini-  a  di-i 
divp  cavrm,  and  all  wrnr  killed  by  thr>  fall  except  Aris- 1  to  n^fui;ii->i  fnmi  ••thi-r  r'n'^iti<-i 
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Athens  of  inhabitants  rrom  Achain,  who  were  com- 
pelled, by  being  over  populated,  to  migrate,  became 
the  occasion  ofa  warictween  Iforis  and  Athens.  The 
Delphian  oracle  had  promised  victory  to  the  Dorians  if 
they  avoided  killing  the  Athenian  king.  Codrus,  who 
was  then  king,  resolved  lo  devote  himself  for  his  people, 
and,  accordingly,  entering  the  enemy's  camp  in  the 
habit  of  a  peasant,  he  provoked  a  quarrel,  in  which 
be  was  killed.  ^Vhen  (be  invadcra  learned  that  the 
Athenian  king  was  killed,  they  at  once  retreated. 
""  •  ■  disputed   between 
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t  Athens  v 


The  succession 
the  sons  of  Codrus ;  ihc  oracle  decided  in  favor  of 
Medon,  the  eldest  son,  who  was  lame.     It  was,  how- 
ever, only  a  compromise,  it  being  determined  that  afler 
Codrus  none  could  be  worthy  of  tlie  title  of  king. 
Medon  became  only  the  first  magistrate,  with  the  title 
of  arekon,  which  was  to  be  hereditary.     These  events 
happened  B.  C.  804.     About  this  time,  Attica,  being 
too  full  of  inhabitants,  sent  forth  a  colony  to  Asia 
Minor,  under  Androclus  and  Nelcus,  sons  of  Cod) 
At  different  periods  in  Grecian  history,  the  busin 
of  colonization  was  vigorously  carried  on,  so  that  nearly 
all  the  adjacent  coasts  and  islands  were  studded  with 
towns  and  cities  of  the  Greeks.    The  settlements 
almost  all  along  the  sea,  as  inland  territories  were 
rarely  coveted ;    consequent!"  they  were  enabled 
communicate  readily  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
parent  state. 

Twelve  archons  followed  Medon  in  hereditary 
cession.  The  last  was  Alcmseon,  at  whoso  death,  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  that  of  Cod i 
Charops  was  made  archon  for  ten  years,  and  six  a 
ceedcd  under  the  same  term  of  time.  Afterwards,  the 
duration  of  the  otHce  wua  reduced 
duties  divided  among  nine  persons,  taken  at  firat  by 
suffrage,  and  afterwards  by  lot  from  the  eupatrida,  or 
nobles.  Among  the  nine,  one  was  chief;  the  second 
had  the  title  of  ti'n^,  who  was  also  the  high  priest ;  the 
third  was  called  polemarckf  meaning  the  military  com- 
mander; and  the  other  six  presided  as  judges.  The 
nine  together  formed  the  eouneit  of  stale.  Legislation 
alone  was  in  the  people.  Under  such  a  political 
arrangement,  Athens  was  lorn  by  the  clashing  ambi- 
tion of  factious  nobles.  The  most  powerful  family 
was  that  of  the  Alcmamnidas,  descended  from  the  last 
perpetual  archon,  and  through  him  from  Codrus.  But 
their  influence  was  resisted,  particularly  by  Cylon,  a 
man  of  high  nobility  and  great  power,  who  attempted  to 
mske  hifnself  tyranl  of  Athens  —  the  name  by  which 
the  Greeks  denoted  a  man  who  had  brought  under  his 
dominion  a  state,  of  which  the  legal  government  was 
republican.  Cylon's  attempt,  however,  proved  disas- 
trous (o  him  and  his  followers. 

The  disorders  consequent  on  this  stale  of  things 
required  a  remedy,  and  Draco  was  called  to  legislate 
for  Athens.  Though  he  did  not  alter  the  political 
constitution,  he  established  a  penal  code  absurdly  se- 
vere ;  every  crime, great  and  small,  was  made  capita!, 
on  the  ground  that  every  breach  of  a  positive  law  was 
Jreason  to  the  slate.  The  necessary  result  was,  that 
all  crimes,  except  the  greatest,  went  unpunished,  as 
few  would  undertake  either  prosecution  or  conviction. 
Aristotle  tells  us  that  Herodicus  used  to  say  that 
"  Draco's  institutions  seemed  rather  to  come  from  a 
dragon  than  a  man."  The  evils  under  which  the  state 
nifTerad  still  continued,  heightened  by  the  revolt  of 
Salamis,  an  island  which  was  subject  to  Athens. 
Soioo  bad  odco  reduced  the  island,  and  was 


of  a  reputation  both  for  wisdom  and  valor;  and,  hnv 
ing  devised  a  form  of  govcmnMnt  with  Epimemdes, 
a  Cretan  philosopher,  he  was  looked  to  as  the  only 
man  capable  of  settling  the  distracted  common- 
wealth. 

In  the  year  563  B.  C,  Solon  was  accordingly  »p- 
pobted  archon,  with  peculiar  powers  for  reforming  ttw 
state.  The  task  he  executed  with  great  success,  both 
in  respect  to  the  political  constitution  and  the  code 
of  civil  and  criminal  law.  The  latter  proved  to  be  so 
excellent,  that  the  Romans  formed  their  law  upon  it; 


and,  through  them,  it  has  become  the  bans  of  tbe 
laws  now  existing  in  most  of  Europe.  The  pecuhar 
system  of  the  government  wHich  he  estnbliahed  wDI 
be  exhibited  in  another  place.*  It  is  only  to  be  re> 
marked  that  his  friends  advised  him  to  procuR  ths 
regal  authority  ;  but  he  absolutely  refused  it,  alleging 
that  "  tyranny  resembled  a  fair  garden  ;  a  befiutifol 
spot  while  we  are  within,  but  it  wants  a  way  to  gtt 
out"  Resolving  to  give  the  Athenians  the  best  taw* 
they  were  capable  of  receiving,  where  he  fooad 
things  tolcmblo  in  the  constitution,  he  refused  to 
change  them,  as  he  disliked  unnecessary  innovations; 
and  he  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  "  those  laws  will 
best  be  observed  which  power  and   justice   equally 

After  the  laws  of  3o!on  had  been  promulgated,  h« 
was  so  frequently  applied  lo  for  explanations  and  alle^ 
ationa  by  the  weak  or  captious,  that,  wearied  wit}) 
their  importunities,  and  wishing  to  give  to  his  great 
work  a  degree  of  solidity,  he  determined  to  travel 
Having  bound  the  Athenians  by  an  oath  that  hit  insti- 
tutions should  be  changed  in  no  part  for  the  space  of  | 
ten  years,  he  departed  on  his  journey.  He  lurviTed 
some  twelve  years  after  this,  liaving  returned  to  Atheu 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  ten,  and  endearoring  to 
vain  to  compose  the  dissensions  that  had  taken  place 
during  his  absence.  He  died  at  Cypnia,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age.  After  his  deatti,  the  Alh^ 
nians,  becoming  probably  more  tranquil,  paid  him  the 
highest  honors,  and  erected  in  the  forum  and  at 
Sakmis  a  statue  of  him  in  braaa,  with  his  hand  in  his 
gown — the  poeture  in  which  he  was  accustomed  tD 
address  the  people.     In  addition  to  his  talents  for  1^» 


•  Bm  Gknsial  ViBws. 
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(aiiiin,  Solon  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  excelled 
in  p«ietr\'. 

No!  U>n^  a  Her  the  laws  of  Solon  had  been  adopted, 
Arl!«*ns  was  dlMmctrd  bv  coiitcntiunH.  The  old  fac- 
*.'*:t*  of  iIk»  mountains^  thr  rrf//ryjf,  and  the  coast 
r*  n**w*M  tlif'lr  stnipple;  lhf\v  inflamed  the  mindnof  tike 
A'lii'ni.in*  apiin^^t  one  nnothrr,  and  entlravored  to 
*  :!'\»Tt  and  usurp  the  pov(>niment.  LyeurpiH  was  at 
*h*'  li»-ad  of  thf  counlr\'  people;  Mepncles  was  the 
••'r.i'*f  iif  iIk*  inhabitants  of  the  scnt-ciNist,  and  Pisis- 
T.v;*,  in  onliT,  as  he  allr*jf»d,  to  protect  those  in  the 
1.  j^i  ^iiids  !nnn  tvrannv,  d«*r lured  hiins4'lf  their  leadrr. 
Til-  I.ist  w:is  till*  diMmtcratic  jmrty.  All  three  were 
M»  !i  '•!"  hiiih  hlrih,  without  which,  ot  this  time,  th<,'n» 
».i-  1!'t!«-  rh:iii*M'  i»f  jrrratnc'ss  at  Athens.  Pisistnitus 
■i  -!inL">isln-<l  for  his  i-loqwnce  and  militar)*  talents*; 


«  1- 


'■: 


b  t 


•;r. :,  "i-.    iiiht[||(>v^  of  rharacu*r  and  {itfahilitv  of  man- 

!:•  r-.  ii  id  inriiMif  till*  iinist  popuhiT  muu  in  the  city. 

A  r-  Mirk  of  Si.'nn.  1i«)W«*^t,  sliows  what  he  thouj^ht 
:•  ir*  1  n**[>«r:ini:  I'islstratus.  lie  was  wont  to 
■'•  rni-  lattir,  "Sir,  wen*  it  not  for  your  ambition, 

;  .  .  \<...i  .1  \»'  Th»'  b<'*t  citi/en  in  Athi?ns." 

m 

'»:.■■   div,  I'l^istraius  came    in   a   chariot  into  the 

■ 

r..  '.^.  *.p!.ii-i>  ui^undi-d  and  blocKly,  antl  complained 
■'  •  f«  \i:v\  U«u  uiivlaid  bv  his  enemitrs,  and  with 
:•'.  ..'y  ••^•:ip»ii  alive*.  In  afuT  times,  the  story  has 
%  <  :.  •  •'iiiiniiniy  ili«lN*li<'vrfl ;  but,  as  it  was  long  sup- 
:•  iw  i  %.  U*  true,  and  no  arrnunt  has  come  down  to  us 

•  •  V  ••  ••■«tiTir\",  and  us  the  histor\'  is  toM  by  persons 
■^'  •   :••  I'i'^istritus,  tlw^rr*  is  no  di flic ulty  in  receiving 

.'    r ;.-.     A  jruanl  was  a{»pointed  for  him,  and  with 

•  '■    -*  ./•'d  ihf  Am  f  polls.     He  was  supprirted  by  his 
:  -.ry,  and  iliovr  of  his  op)M»m>nts  who  would  not  sul>- 

•  •••  'ri:m  wr-n*  foiviMl  into  exile.  From  this  p<Tiotl, 
I*  -..•.T.it'i'*  was  p*nerally  considerr»d  as  tyrant  of 
A*:.« :)«.  *h<Mi|!h  his  friends  denied  the  charge,  asserting 
".1*  'h*'  roiiiit  lint  inn  was  unaltered,  and  tliat  he  even 

•  '-  '.'la  Citation  from  tlic  AnH>pagus. 

A*  t  was.  Pisistratus  at  ontw  enjoyed  the  reality 
•.:'  ji--»»  r.  whil'*  Ik*  avoided,  in  a  measure,  the  o<lium 
.•  ;r;ta7N*ii.  His  crMitnd  of  the  pivernment  was 
r  •.  ff •»*'%!•(,  Mninti'rniptfd.  Twiee  was  h<»  banish<*d 
•'- '  :i  "h*-  riTv.  anil  twire  h**  r*"!urn«'d  :  he  at  last  died 
1*  .in  I'ivaiv^'d  |H*ri<Hl,  whib*  in  the  administnition  of 
A'Tn  n«.  \l»  abilitv  was  cn'at,  and  his  lilNTalitv  and 
rrv-I*  n:Jon  wf-n*  uncomni'in  in  the  existing  state  of 
••*•-•%.  II«*  was  a  {mtriin  of  b-aminir  inul  the  arts, 
^ifi  :«  <i.d  tohfivf  fouiidi'd  the  firs!  public  Iibnir\'  known 
■  I  tJi^  world.  Thf  fjirlii-^l  eolii"<Miiin  and  arnmgi*- 
i:i«  :ir  '-f  tin*  ji^yni"*  nf  Ibiinfr,  which  had  In-en  Ix-fun' 
•  r'l-ij^',  hv  Lvurmis  intolinMf-e,  an?  ascrilH*d  to  him. 
A«  in  iiluHfrition  of  his  kindness  of  dis|N><iition,  the 
f  -  'iw  r.^  inf*id«'nt  is  p'lati-d:  It  happened  that  Pisis- 
'ri*i«,  i»fi"i,  a?*  prinre  nf  Athi-n*,  n*<'<'ived  ihf*  tenth 
j*r;  of  f\fr\-  m:in\  HMits  and  of  the  fruils  of  his 
^'  .  .U'\,  piTi#iv»'fI  owe  an  old  mnn  gaiherins  sf»me- 
**.  f:2  nmnn2  tin*  nirks;  he  inipiired  of  him  what 
:^  ^:xn  d« line,  and  ulial  wen*  the  fnjits  of  his  lalKirs. 
^  Tr-riV.-^  nnd  a  tVw  plants  of  wild  sage,"  n-plied 
r*^  :  -  an* I  uf  tlir-w*  Pixistratus  must  have  a  tenth." 
Thr  n>r  said  no  monr,  but,  when  Ih»  n-tumed  to 
la?  r;-y,  he  excmpti'd  lh«*  man  fnim  |>aying  his  tax. 

li.pptas  and  llippanrhus,  Sf»ns  of  PiNistratus,  suc- 
rr^^fi  to  the  government,  and  inlwrritfrd  the  influence 
M  well  as  the  poucr  of  llM'ir  father.  Their  measures 
were  charvrlprizi-d  by  a  wisdom  and  mixlenition  sim- 
to  his.  Mippias  chiefly  conducte<l  the  civil  admin- 
while  tlippamhus  wns  engaged  in  measures 


with  a  view  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  cultivate  the 
tastes  of  the  citizens."  In  patronizing  learning  and 
learned  men,  he  invited  Anacrcon  and  Simonides  to 
At  liens,  and  maintaincnl  them  then* ;  and,  that  he 
might  extend  a  (legru(»  of  instruction  to  those  who,  in 
an  aue  when  books  wen*  few  and  cost  I  v,  bad  neither 
means  nor  leisure  for  stu<lv,  Ik?  erected  in  the  streets 
and  highways  marble  cnlunms,  with  heads  of  Mercury, 
having  sln>rt  moral  s<'nten<'<'s  engnived  on  their  side^. 
Ilipparchus  also  din'cted  the  rha])SiHlisTs  to  Recite  the 
poems  of  Mouier  at  the  gn-at  ftast  of  Pannthenira,  or 
"  all  Athens,"  that  the  people  might  l)e  instructed  in 
the  sciences  and  the  moral  condurt  of  life. 

Ilipimrchus  was  slain  by  means  of  a  conspiracy. 
The  cause*  of  this  is  s(»mewhat  obsiMire;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  motivtrs  which  impelled  the  perpetrators  to 
this  act  wen'  of  a  private,  not  of  a  jMiblic  nature.  The 
main  conspinitors  wen?  two  friends,  Ilarmodius  and 
Arisfogeiton,  fnmi  the  nuddio  rank  of  citizens.  They 
both  perished,  however,  in  the  attempt.  The  efl'ect 
of  this  fat:d  plot  was  to  render  the  survivor,  Hippias, 
suspicious  and  revengeful.  From  this  time  forward, 
his  government  b(*camo  jealous  and  severe.  He  re- 
nounced all  confidence  in  popularity,  and  endeavored 
to  secure  himself  by  the  death  of  the  objects  of  his 
suspicions.  His  tyranny  lasted  four  years  after  the 
death  of  his  brother.  The  Alcma'onidir,  wlxi  had 
licen  ejected  some  years  Ik.* fore  by  the  father  of  Hip- 
pias, were  unceasingly  watchful  lor  an  opportunity  to 
return.  This  was  eventual  I  v  c'tVected  bv  the  aid  of 
the  Lacedsemonians,  who,  under  their  king  CMcomenes, 
l)esieged  Athens,  and  obliged  the  Pislstniti<he  to  sur- 
render the  city  and  (]uit  th(>  territory.  Hippias  and 
his  partis:ins  nMin>d  to  Sigeium,  on  the  Hellespont, 
(510  H.  C.)  The  Pisistratidn*  held  the  ascendency 
in  Athens  for  fifty  y<'ars,  dating  fmin  the  occupation 
of  the  citadel.  It  was  under  this  family  that  Athens 
first  became  remarkable  for  the  splendor  of  its  public 
buildings. 

The  direction  of  atlairs  in  Athens  was  now  disputed 
l)elween  Isagonis  and  C*listh<'ues  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Alcm:eoni<l:i>.  Thf  la  tier,  having  courted 
the  favor  of  the  populace,  gained  iho  ascendant,  by 
which  means  s<»me  changes  wen*  majh?  in  the  consti- 
tution, tending  to  n-nder  it  mon*  dem(x:nitiral.  He 
0|M*ned  public  ofllees  to  all  the  eitizens.  Isagonis, 
having  seeured  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  king  (leomenes, 
had  with  him  only  a  small  IkukI  of  soMii-rs,  and  made 
the  most  exorbitant  d(>mands  u)ion  the  Athenians, 
supposing  that  no  one  would  dispute  ihe  viill  of  the 
Spartan  king.  He  found,  Imwevcr,  that  Athi-n»*  was  not 
fallen  s<i  low  as  to  endun,*  this  inM>l«n('e  of  usurpation. 
The  {M'ople  flew  to  arms,  and  Is;igoras  and  his  {tarty 
wen;  <lefe;ited.  The  din.'ction  of  governmfni  now  fell 
into  the  hands  of  ('listhencs  an<l  his  t'rienrls  ;  and,  as 
a  war  with  I^ieeduMUon  was  exp'-r-ii-d,  it  was  iiatund 
fur  the  Athenians  to  hwik  for  aid  when-ver  it  nuLdit  be 
oli'aincd.      Aceonlintilv    lh«'V    sent    amU'i^sailup*    to 

w  m 

Sardis,  the  capital  of  L\dia,  thfn  a  Pi-rsian  province, 
to  pn)|M»si'  an  allianee.  Th»"  s;itnip,  or  go\iTnor,  a*.kf<l 
thf*  amlKissadors  who  the  Athenians  were,  and  \\liero 
thev  dwelt ;  uhen  he  heard  the  answer,  he  Hcornfntlv 
njeeied  the  pro|>osed  alliance  with  so  insignificant  a 
state,  unb-NS  they  would  ifive  earth  ami  water  to  Kmg 
Ihirius,  in  token  of  subjection.  The  demaiitl  was 
complied  with  nn  tbt*  part  r»f  the  ambassadors,  but  the 
Atlit'uian  people  disowned  the  ael. 

Meanwhile  CleoineiW!«  cu\UT«^  Kvacsl  "wvifek  «l  \nw«» 
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fnl  nrmy  ;  but,  owing  principnlly  to  ihe  defeclion  of 
Uic  Corintliiuns,  who  comjiost^d  a.  part  of  his  forces, 
1  Ww  was  obliged  lo  abandon  his  object  of  allackiog 
r^^tticB.  The  AlhEiiians,  thus  left  at  liberty,  procecdeH 
I  to  cbaslise  t!ie  BicoUbus  and  others,  who  had  invaded 
Allien  ill  another  quarter.  These  enemies  were 
tnimodialely  Bubdued.  Bui  Aihons  was  destined,  at 
IcDgth,  to  combat  a  foe  whose  resources  were  infinitely 
greulor  than  any  with  which  she  had  hitherto  been 
called  to  contend.  Hippiiis,  still  an  exile,  having  been 
disnppointcd  in  the  assistance  espected  from  the  Laco- 
dicmoninns,  went  to  Snrdis,  and  persuaded  the  sairop 
Artapheracs  lo  make  war  upon  his  country,  engaging 
that,  upon  the  event  of  twing  restored  to  the  sover- 
eignty, he  would  hold  it  as  a  vassal  to  the  Persian 
monarch.  On  hearing  this,  the  Athenians  sent  am- 
basMdon  to  the  satrap  to  dissuade  him  from  granting 
ihftrequeat  of  Hippias.    They,  hoireTer,  received  for 


Biiewcr  an  imperious  order  to  submit  at  t 
Hippias,  and,  refusing    obedience,  iliey    iha 
considered  themselves  as  at  war  with  Persia. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  events  which  followed  ibc  c 
pulsion  of  Hippias  had  popularized  die  Athoninn  ga*- 
emment.     Continually  appealed  lo  by  iheir  prcccitt  I 
leaders,  the  AlcmieonidiB,  the  people  became  vcrvcd  | 
in  public  affairs,  and  were  henceforth  pructically  i 
well  as  legally  supreme.     The  result  wan  on  in 
vigor  and  spirit  in  the  government,  and  a^ 
provement  as  to  internal  quiet  and  securinr. 
jealouH  and  violent  in  troublous  limee,  aai  M 
hurried  into  acts  the  most  foolish  and  iiUi]H 
always  defective  as  a  means  of  discovering  t 
the  popular  courts  were  generally  lioneat  ii 
^d  did  justice  in  all  disputes  between  the  rich  i 
poor  with  an  impartiality  elsewhere  lilllo  known  a 
Greece. 


CHAPTER   CCCXVIl.       " 

AM  to  «T8  B.  C. 

'fransadiona  from   the  First   Persian   fntei"- 

ference   to   the    Concbision   of  the   Persian 

Invasion. 

Thv  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coaat  of  Asia  Minor, 
tuTlng  been  Invaded  by  the  Pcraiaiis,  were,  some  of 
them,  broken  up,  and  the  inhabitants,  sailing  to  parts 
of  Europe  even  as  far  as  Gaul,  founded  other  cob- 
nie*.  During  this  siale  of  things  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
[onianfl  sent  to  Athens  lo  requttst  assistance,  which  was 
readily  obtained.  With  the  help  of  a  fleet  of  ships, 
sreat  exploits  were  performed,  and  llie  Tonians  sacked 
Sordis.  When  Darius  heard  of  this,  he  declared  him- 
«elf  the  enemy  of  Alheai,  and  enmeMly  desired  some 
Opportunity  to  revenge  the  Injury.  The  lonians  were 
soon  after  reduced  to  subjection. 

When  the  news  arrived  that  Darius  had  In  view  the 
conqueft  of  Greece,  the  Athenians  and  inhabitants  of 
lEglna,  with  others  of  the  Grecian  stales,  wisely  com- 
promisod  some  differences  that  had  arisen  amongst 
ihem,  and  which  had  produced  some  unimportant 
eoalUcia,  that  they  might  exert  all  their  furce  against 
tie  coaanaa  tmtimr- 


by  lb< 

In  prosecution  of  the  enterprb^'  which  had  no«r  bem 
resolved  upon,  Mnrdontus,  who  hud  bicly  ntarrird  ■ 
daughter  of  Darius,  was  sent  with  a  largn  array  asd 
fleet,  avowedly  to  punish  Athens  for  ihe  burning  of 
Sardis,  He  crossed  the  Hellejiponl.  Thrace  vraail' 
ready  sulgeel  to  the  Persians,  excepting  a  partioa  of  the 
savage  mountaineers;  and  Macedonia,  having  foTmetly 
submitted  to  deliver  earth  and  water,  did  not  tut* 
venture  to  refuse  a  demanded  tribute.  But  the  Peniu 
fleftt,  in  doubling  the  promontory  of  Alhm,  leet,  id  * 
violent  tempest,  three  hundred  ships  and  above  Iwealy 
lliousand  men ;  and  of  the  army  many  wera  slain  ■■ 
con9e<iuence  of  a  night  attack  from  a  band  of  Thiv 
cians.  Although  the  latter  were  defeated,  the  ■otwoo 
was  then  so  fur  advanced,  tlmt  It  was  ihuughl  Inft  br 
the  Persian  leader  lo  return,  and  pass  tha  wtniar  in 

Darius,  now  wishing  to  know  which  of  the  Grcdan 
states  he  mignl  considor  as  friends  or  foes,  dcipatdied 
bemlds  to  the  several  communities  of  irtvece,  la  de> 
mand  of  them  the  accustomed  token  of  sul 
"  earth  and  water,"  Many  towns 
most  of  tlie  islands,  did  not  see  fit  to  refuat 
Athens  and  Sparta,  not  only  was  a  detenni 
given,  but  the  public  indignation  waa  i 
the  Persian  heralds,  who,  at  one  place 


t  WM  now  nn  inlorval  or  euspense,  the  Greeks 
I  with  difficulty  Trom  being  embruilRd  n-iih 
er.  Indeed,  ft  one  time.  Cleomcncs  led  an 
ioM  the  ^Tfpnns,  nn<i  surprised  and  roaied 

much  slaughter.  A  wnr  nlso  aroHO  belween 
d  JEfpm.  While  (Jrvece  was  in  this  state 
Dce,  Pema  was  again  prepnriD);  Tor  its  con- 
anlaniui  was  ivcuUed,  and  his  command 
Artaphernes,  joined  with  Datis,  n  Median 

probably  more  experienced.     The  Persitin 

wn»  increased  to  five  hundred  ships,  and  lo 
ed  thousand  men. 

tp«ditioD  accordingly  set  anil,  and  Hippins, 
rsnccd  life,  scrred  as  guide  and  conductor, 
he  circuitous  and  dangerou-i  route  by  Thnice 
Ionia,  it  was  detorailned  to  cross  the  £gean, 
he  btanda  on  tho  way.  Nnxos  and  several 
ids  suhtnitird.  As  soon,  howcvrr,  as  tho 
(!l  was  ilncrit^d  by  the  inhahitanls  of  Erctria, 
to  (kinand  the  assistancn  of  Athens.  TKv- 
■nd  Athenians  who  had  bnen  sctllr-d  on  the 
r  Chalcis  were  ordered  lo  asaisi  ihrm.  Li(- 
tr,WB»  eliiicted  hy  their  tntcrposiiion,  for  ihg 
wen  divided  among  Ibeniaehres ;  flnil  after 
In  ODcniy  sis  days,  the  plane  was  betrayed 
■an*,  who  pilUgod  and  burnt  ilie  city,  and  sold 
tante  for  xlnves.  The  Athenians  returned 
ring  rworrcd  themselves  Tor  tho  derence 
uire  nounlry.  Thn  Persians,  now  masters 
,  cnisKd  into  Atticn,  and  Inndud,  at  the  sug- 

H^Ibs,  on  the  namiw  plain  of  Mnroltion, 
,  six  yeais  from  tin-  period  in  wliioh  tho 
ntioa  Ant  contmence<l. 
raed  ihai  Alliens  had  a  commander  ecgirnl  to 
fiocy  Id  MiUiades.  ilie  son  of  Cimon.  Ilo 
l|>|M)uil«d  one  of  the  ten  generals  who  regu- 
!*M  the  aimies  of  tho  state ;  but  so  con- 
it  fab  colleagues  of  his  superior  abilitv,  thai 
vo  mad«  over  to  Jum  their  days  of  com- 
h«  erinetalH  worn  equally  divided  in-opinion 
I  riw  a  hatllc  or  defrrnt  the  city  ;  but  tho  do- 

Kiho  polcmnrcb  Cnltimachiis.  He 
■Ti  of  Miltiadrei,  that  a  hnitle  should 
army  accordingly  marched  to  Mara- 
I  own  day  of  ouinmand,  be  led  it 
Athenians  were  joined  by  the  few 
In  gUhercd  in  PJatcea,  a  little  com- 


monwealth of  Bteotia.  The  united  force  may  have 
amoimied  lo  about  fourteen  thousand  hcovy-armed 
Iroofis,  with  about  an  equal  number  of  light-nrmod 
men.  The  Persian  army  brought  into  the  Geld  ii 
al.ited  at  one  hundred  thousand. 

No  ground  could  have  been  more  favorable  to  tho 
Aihcn  in  lis,  situated  as  they  were,  with  avast  inferiority 
tis  to  numbers.  It  was  neither  among  hills,  where 
their  heavy  phalanx  would  have  been  unable  to  kuep 
its  ranks  unbroken  and  available  against  the  expert 
archery  of  the  enemy,  nor  on  a  wide  ploin,  where  it 
would  have  been  surrounded  hy  numbers.  In  the  nar- 
row plain  of  Maratiion,  tho  ground  favored  the  movo- 
meniB  of  the  phalanx,  while,  its  small  area  precluded 
the  evolutions  of  the  hostile  cavalry,  which  was  excel- 
lenL  Siill  limited  as  the  spuee  was,  Miltiades  only 
presented  a  front  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
same  time  purposely  weakening  the  centre  of  his 
force.  Then,  with  the  strength  of  the  army  in  its 
wings,  with  a  view  to  leave  aa  little  opportunity  of 
action  OS  possiblo  to  the  Persian  horse  and  archery, 
he  ordered  the  troops  to  odvance  running,  and  engage 
at  once  in  close  fight  The  conflict  was  fierce.  Tho 
weak  centre  of  the  Athenians  was  broken  and  pursued 
into  the  country ;  but  their  powerful  wings  routed 
those  who  were  opposed  to  them,  and,  being  immedi- 
ately recalled  from  pursuit,  were  led  against  the  con- 
quering centre  of  tho  Persian  army,  defeated  it,  and, 
following  to  the  shore  the  fleeing  enemy,  made  dreadful 
havoc  among  them.  According  to  Herodotus,  six  thou- 
siiiid  three  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  only 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  Athenians  and 
Platfcans,  among  whom  was  the  polemarchCallimachua 
—  with  many  other  eminent  men.  Seven  thips  wero 
taken  on  the  shore. 

"  Tho  Athenians  who  fought  at  Marathon,"  mx»  the 
Greek  historian,  "  were  the  first  among  the  Qieeks 
known  to  have  adopted  running  for  the  purpose  of 
criming  at  once  to  close  fight ;  and  they  were  the  first 
who  withstood  —  in  the  field — even  the  sight  of  the 
Median  dress,  and  of  the  men  who  wore  it ;  for  hith- 
erto the  very  nome  of  the  Medea  and  Persians  fmd 
been  a  terror  to  the  Greeks."  Cynegints,  the  brother 
of  the  poet  ^schylus,  is  reported  to  have  performed 
prodigies  of  valor,  and  was  finally  killed  holding  on 
by  his  teeth  to  a  ship  which  was  ready  lo  sail,  after 
both  his  hands  had  been  cut  off.  According  lo  Justin, 
Hippias,  who  expected  lo  have  been  restored  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Athens  by  the  power  of  the  Parsians, 
perished  in  the  engagement 

The  Persian  army,  on  its  embarkation, sailed  imme- 
diately toward  Athens,  hoping  to  reach  it  bnfom  tho 
return  of  its  defenders ;  but  in  this  thcv  were  disap- 

Sointed,  and  they  set  sail  for  Asia.     The  success  of 
liltiadcs  gave  him  unlioundcd  popularity  and  influ- 
icc.     Presuming  on  his  favor  with  the  people,  he 
quested  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  on  the  pretext  that 
he  would  bring  great  riches  to  Athens,  but  really  with 
desim  of  revenging  a  personal  injury.     He  led  them 
I  the  Isle  of  Paros,  as  if  to  punish  its  people  for  their 
forced  service  in  the  Persion  fleet,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose demanded  of  the  latter  one  hundred  talents,  as 
the  price  of  his  retreat    The  Porinns,  however,  ro- 
fused,  and  resisted  him  with  spirit ;  and  it  happtinins 
that  Miltiades  received  a  wound,  tliey  were  deiivuraa 
from  the  danger  which  impended  over  them  by  ha 
turn  to  Athens. 
Here  Miltiades  w&s  \itou^\  to  >jrtf&  to  V»  \:5n  ^ 
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Xanthippus,  a  man  of  high  consideration,  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  his  promises  made  to  the  people. 
There  was  some  ground  for  the  process  against  him, 
as  he  was  guilty  of  an  atrocious  abuse  of  the  public 
authority,  for  the  gratiiication  of  individual  revenge ; 
but  neither  can  tlie  act  of  the  Athenians  be  excused, 
in  intrusting  such  on  armament  to  the  sole  pleasure 
of  a  popular  man.  The  memory  of  his  services, 
however,  with  pity  for  his  present  situation,  prevailed 
on  the  people  to  absolve  him  on  the  capital  cliarge ; 
but  he  was  fined  fifty  talents — about  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Miltiades  died  soon  after  from  the  mortification 
of  his  wound  ;  but  the  fine  was  pai<i  by  Cimon,  his  son. 

Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Egypt  re- 
volted from  the  Persians,  and  the  death  of  Darius 
shortly  followed.  Xerxes,  his  son  and  successor, 
recovered  that  country,  and  immediately  after,  com- 
menced  his  attempt  to  subdue  sucli  Greek  states  as  per- 
sisted in  their  independence.  He  brought  togetlier  the 
most  powerful  armament,  both  by  land  and  sea,  which 
history  has  recorded.  The  preparations  cost  him  the 
labor  of  four  years.  The  number  of  the  ships  of 
war  was  stated  at  twelve  hundred,  and  that  of  ships 
of  burden  three  thousand.  The  former  were  of 
greater  strength  and  size  than  any  before  seen  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  army  consisted  of  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  eighty  thousand 
horse — beside  an  immense  retinue  of  attendants.  In 
the  fifth  year  of  the  preparation,  he  moved  toward 
the  IIellesi>ont  with  this  overwhelming  force,  and 
crossed  it  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  occupying  seven  days 
and  nights  in  the  crossing.  He  passed  through  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  and  moved  toward  Athens.  Most  of 
the  Grecian  states  desisted  from  their  mutual  quarrels, 
and  joined  against  the  invaders,  Lacedicmon  taking 
the  lead. 

It  became  the  Lacedcemonians  to  be  on  the  alert  in 
this  instance,  inasmuch,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  for- 
mer Persian  invasion,  their  selfish  and  timid,  or  super- 
stitious policy,  delayed  their  succors  to  the  Athenians 
till  the  danger  was  past.  The  Argians  stood  aloof, 
refusing  to  be  commanded  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
from  whom  they  had  lately  sufllered  severely  in  war, 
and  the  Thebans  eventually  joined  the  Persians.  The 
first  resistance  which  the  enemy  encountered  was  at 
Thermopylsc,  a  mountain  pass  on  the  coast  connecting 
Thessaly  and  Phocis,  the  only  tolerable  outlet  south- 
ward from  Thessaly.  Here  were  posted  rather  more 
than  ^\Q  thousand  regular  troops,  under  the  Spartan 
king  Leonidas,  the  brother  of  Cleomenes.  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  maintain  the  passage,  till  the  whole  strength 
of  the  different  states  could  be  sent  out.  This  small 
body  of  Greeks  checked  the  whole  Persian  force  for 
seveml  days.  They  had  been  at  first  requested  by  the 
messenger,  whom  the  king  sent  to  them,  to  lay  down 
their  arms :  the  short  and  brave  reply  was,  "  Let 
Xerxes  come  and  take  them." 

At  length,  Xerxes  was  told  of  a  pass  by  which  the 
tr(K>ps  might  be  led  across  the  mountains.  He  accord- 
ingly stmt  rotmd  a  strong  detachment  to  attack  the 
Greeks  in  the  rear,  while  his  main  army  advanced  on 
iheir  front.  This  movement  effected  their  destruction. 
Leonidas  and  a  chosen  few  determined  to  perish, 
knowing  the  value  of  a  great  example  of  self-devo- 
tion, an<l  moved  by  the  voice  of  the  oracle,  that  cither 
Sparta  or  her  king  must  |>erish.  Dismissing,  therefore, 
the  rest  of  his  army,  he  retained  three  hundred  Spar- 
Ions  who  were  with  him.    The  Thespians,  amounting 


to  seven  hundred,  declared  their  resolution  to  share  his 
fate.  Leonidas  detained  4he  four  hundred  Thebans 
in  the  army  against  their  will,  as  hostages  for  the 
doubtful  faith  of  their  countrymen.  With  this  iiisig 
nificant  force,  the  Greeks  advanced  to  meet  the  cnem} 
and  fighting  with  the  resolution  inspired  by  despair, 
they  made  vast  slaughter.  The  ad\'antagc  continued 
to  bo  theirs,  till  the  Persian  detachment  came  up  in 
their  rear ;  they  then  retreated  to  a  hillock,  and  form- 
ing on  the  top,  prolonged  the  struggle.  When  their 
spears  were  broken,  they  fought  with  their  swords,  and 
if  these  failed,  with  their  hands  and  teeth,  till  the  Spar- 
tans and  Thespians  were  all  slain  to  a  man.  The 
Thebans  surrendered  in  a  body,  as  soon  as,  by  tlw 
retreat  of  their  companions  to  the  hillock,  they  were 
permitted  to  do  as  they  pleased. 

After  all  the  exertions  that  had  been  made,  the 
Athenians  at  home,  finding  that  they  were  deserted  by 
their  allies,  and  that  they  could  not  preserve  their  cit}- 
unless  by  submission,  immediately  resolved  to  alttn- 
don  it  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes.  The  fleet  fn^m 
Artemisium  was  assembled  at  Salamis  to  assist  in  their 
removal.  Their  wives,  children,  and  ser\-anu»,  were 
transported  to  Salamis,  Trtt»3*n,  and  ^Egina,  while 
the  able-bodied  men  were  mostly  serving  in  the  ships. 
a  few  only,  principally  poor  men,  l)eing  left  b<"hin'l. 
The  Persians  advanced  on  Athens,  after  burning  Thes 
pia  and  Plataia.  They  entered  the  city  ;  but  the  fc* 
Athenians  in  the  Acropolis  made  an  obstinate  defence, 
and  the  citadel  was  with  great  difliculty  taken  and 
burnt.     The  defenders  were  slaughtered. 

The  Persian  fleet,  besides  sufll-ring  from  stonns,  had 
met  with  a  severe  check  at  Artemisium,  and  was  now 
destined  to  be  completely  defeated  at  Salamis,  (480 
B.  C.)  The  Persians  had  considerably  more  than  one 
thousand  triremes,  while  the  Greeks  had  but  three 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
eighty  were  Athenian.  The  whole  Persian  annv,  uith 
Xerxes  at  its  head,  was  drawn  up  on  the  Attic  shore 
to  view  the  engagement.  The  great  disparity  of  the 
forces  caused  at  first  a  general  movement  of  fear  od 
the  part  of  the  Greeks ;  but  at  length  their  onst»i  be- 
came steady  and  orderly,  after  the  manner  taught  lliom 
by  Themistocles,  to  strike  with  the  heads  of  their  >hij»s 
the  enemy's  broadside.  The  Greeks  were  completely 
victorious,  and  the  hostile  armament  was  ruined.  The 
discomfiture  of  his  fleet  struck  Xerxes  with  dismay, 
and  he  soon  returned  to  Asia;  but  he  left  a  pouertul 
army  behind  him,  under  Mardonius,  whose  umbitiitn 
was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  becoming  the  contjueror 
of  Greece. 

In  the  spring  of  479  B.  C,  the  first  imin^rtan: 
measure  of  Mardonius  was  an  attempt  to  detach  the 
Athenians  from  the  Grecian  confederacy.  Bui  all  the 
powerftil  considerations  which  he  urged  were  uiuivail- 
ing,  and  he  accordingly  straightway  advanced  on 
Atiurns.  The  inhabitants,  failing  to  rece^ive  the  a^ 
sistance  which  they  expected  from  their  allies,  passed 
over  into  Salamis,  and  left  him  the  empty  city,  which 
he  occupied.  Tlie  Spartans  delayed  sending  assist- 
ance to  the  Athenians,  until  they  had  reason  io  think 
that  their  own  liberties  were  endangered  by  the  Persian 
power  in  Greece.  They  finally  despatched  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  whole  of  Lacedrcmon  five  thousand  in 
addition.  The  Athenians  crossed  from  Salamis,  and 
the  confederate  army,  being  assembled  at  Eleusis,  ad- 
vanced to  Erythne,  on  the  border  of  Boeotia,  where  i 
I  took  up  a  position  at  the  base  of  Mount  CitliBroa 
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Tlio  beaTy-armed  troops  of  the  Grecian  army 
amouDted  to  thir^-eight  thousand.  Of  the  five  ihou- 
nnd  Spaitam  from  the  city,  each  of  them  was  at- 
tended by  seven  light-anned  helots.  The  other  light- 
anncd  troops  swelled  the  whole  number  of  the  allied 
army  to  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  The 
army  was  led  by  Pausanias,  the  Spartan  commander. 
The    Athenian    force,    consisting  of  eight  thousand 


heavy.anned  troops  was  led  by  Aristides,  known  in 
hisiory  as  The  JusL  The  army  of  Maidonius  consisted 
of  three  hundred  thousand  Asiatics  and  about  fi^y 
thousand  Greeks. 

When  Mardoaius  iefl  Athens,  he  burnt  and  demol- 
ished what  remained  of  the  city.  The  first  attack  was 
made  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  who,  by  riding  up  in 
small  parties,  discharged  their  arrows  and  then  retired. 
This  annoyance  was  borne  for  a  time  ;  at  length  a 
desperate  charge,  made  by  three  hundred  picked  Athe- 
nians, brought  the  cavalry  into  a  generel  engagement. 
The  heavy-armed  Athenians  coming  up,  repulsed  them 
wiih  great  slaughter.  AAer  various  changes  of  position, 
and  successful  manoeuvres  on  the  part  of  ihe  Greeks, 
he-  general  batde  was  begun  at  Platsea.  The  Persians 
fought  with  great  bravery ;  but  neither  this  nor  vast 
«upi.Tiority  in  numbers  could  make  up  for  their  ioferi- 
nriiv  in  arms  and  discipline.  They  were  at  length 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  Mardonlue  being  killed. 
Of  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  in  the  ranks  of  the  Persian 
armv,  a  portion  were  not  hearty  in  the  cause,  and  these 
rendered  but  little  assistance  to  the  invaders. 

The  Persian  fugitives  who  escaped  into  their  in- 
trenched camp,  were  in  time  to  close  Ihe  gates,  and 
man  the  iralls  against  the  Lacedemonians  and  Tege- 
ans.  These,  being  unskilled  in  the  attack  of  fortifica- 
tions, made  do  impression  on  the  enemy ;  but  on  the 
srrival  of  the  Athenians,  the  works  were  soon  carried. 
The  passtoot  of  Ihe  Athenians,  inflamed  by  long  distress 
and  danger,  were  Indulged  in  a  manner  too  sanguinaiy 
tu  be  justified.  Of  the  three  hundred  thousand  men 
who  were  left  with  Mardcmius,  scarcely  three  thousand 
Mcsped,  excloiive  of  forty  thousand  who  retreated  un- 
der Artabazus.  When  the  latter  perceived  that  all  was 
loM,  ba  msrctwd  with  great  expedition  to  Thrace,  and 
paaed  ofer  lb«  HellelfMiit  into  Asia.  "The  mind 
Rvohi  fnm  Rich  aweeping  destruction,  even  amidst 
'  ■  azultation  on  viewing  the  detivaiaiice  of  a  great 
it  wen  iaaeei 


to  be  wished  that  an  outraged  nation  would  remember 
mercy  in  the  moment  of  vengeance,  and  refrain  from 
needlessly  visiting  on  the  miserable  tools  of  despotiun, 
the  crimes  of  their  employers." 

This  battle,  in  its  resuirs,  not  only  freed  the  Gre 
cians  from  the  terrors  of  servitude,  but  made  them 
possessors  of  immense  wealth.  When  Xerxes  left 
the  army  for  Asia,  he  gave  most  of  his  riches  and  val- 
uable furniture  to  Mardonius,  as  he  was  his  brother-in* 
law.  The  rest  he  divided  among  his  subordinate  &- 
vorites.  Couches  magnificently  embroidered  ;  tables 
of  gold  and  silver;  golden  bowls  and  goblets;  stalls 
and  mangers  of  brass  ;  chains,  bracelets ;  cimelers, 
some  of  solid  gold,  others  set  with  precious  stones 
and  many  chests  of  Persian  money,  which  constituted 
the  currency  of  Greece  from  that  lime,  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  several  years, — rail  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  conquerors. 

The  battle  of  PlaKea,  it  is  said,  happened  on  the 
22d  of  September.  On  the  same  day,  another  batde, 
neither  less  glorious  nor  less  decisive,  was  fought  be- 
tween the  same  nations  at  the  promontory  of  Mycale, 
in  Ionia,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Samos.  A  Perwan 
fleet  and  army  were  destroyed  there  by  a  Greek  fleet 
that  had  been  sent  lo  the  Ionian  coast  under  the  com- 
mand of  Leotychides,  the  Spartan  king.  An  army  of 
sixty  thousand  Persians  was  wi  the  shore ;  but  both 
suflered  the  same  fate,  from  the  valor  of  the  Greeks. 
The  lonians  of  the  islands  having  been  liberated 
from  the  Pereian  dominion,  joined  the  Greeks. 
When  the  slaughter  had  ceased,  the  Persian  ships  and 
camp,  and  all  the  valuable  treasures  contained  in  them, 
became  the  prize  of  the  victors.  Ionia  regained  ila 
freedom,  and  the  Asiatic  coast  was  abandoned  by  thA 
Persian  monarch.  When  every  thing  of  value  waa 
taken  out  of  the  enemy's  camp  and  fleet,  the  Greeks 
reduced  the  ships  to  ashes. 

After  this  signal  blow,  which  not  only  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  Persian  expedition  against  Europe,  but 
restored  liberty  to  the  fairest  portion  of  Asia,  the 
Grecian  fleet  went  lo  Samos,  and,  aAer  some  other 
adventures  by  a  part  of  it,  eventually  returned  to 
Greece.  Macedonia  had  renounced  the  connection  with 
Persia  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Platsa.  About  the 
same  time,  probably,  Thrace  threw  off  its  dependence. 

Thus  ended,  aAer  two  campaigns,  this  memorable 
expedition  of  a  powerful  monarch  against  a  brave  na- 
tion.    The  result  must  be  attributed  to  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  to  the  generous 
perseverance  of  the  Athenians,  who  refused  very  ad-    ! 
vnntageous  offers  from  Xerxes  after  the  loss  of  their    I 
city,  and  whose  abandonment  of  the  common  cause    ' 
would  doubdess  have  determined  tlie  subjugation  of 
Greece. 


CHAPTER    CCCXVIII. 

479to4SlB.O. 
Alhenian  Ascendency. 
Imkediatelt  after  the  battle  of  Platsa,  the  Athe- 
nians had  begun  to  bring  back  their  families,  and  to 
rebuild  their  city  and  ramparts.  This  measure  was 
moat  unreasonably  displeasing  to  the  Laced emoniana. 
To  the  latter,  the  command  in  the  war,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  had  been  intrusted ;  but  although  they  were 
the  moat  distinguished  military  GrecV.  Wowi,'^  KSu^ 
nnn  fleet  had  been  mon  aumeTm&,  «&&  "^n  y'"*'^ 
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8Dd  spirit  which  Athens  displayed,  had  made  a  forci- 
ble impression  on  all  minds.  The  Laccdssmonians, 
consistently  with  their  narrow  and  jealous  policy, 
attempted  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  erecting  for- 
tifications for  the  protection  of  their  city,  and  endeav- 
ored to  embarrass  their  measures  for  repairing  the 
heavy  loss  which  they  had  sustained  in  their  own  cause 
and  in  that  of  Greece.  They  even  had  the  effrontery, 
through  an  embassy,  to  urge  the  Athenians  not  to 
proceed  with  the  ramparts,  but  rather,  if  possible,  to 
reduce  the  walls  of  all  other  cities  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, that  the  enemy  might  never  more  have  any 
strong  place  to  fix  his  quarters  in,  as  recently  in  Thebes. 
Had  the  demand  been  complied  with,  Athens  would 
have  become  entirely  subject  to  Lacedoemon. 

The  Lacedaemonian  intrigues  were  defeated  by  the 
address  of  Tliemistocles,  the  Athenian.  He  con- 
trived, through  purposed  delays  in  negotiation,  to  de- 
ceive the  Lacedtemonians  in  regard  to  building  the 
walls ;  and  when  they  were  raised  to  the  requisite 
height,  he  informed  that  people  that  Athens  was  al- 
ready sufficiently  fortified,  and  henceforth,  if  they  and 
their  allies  had  any  thing  to  propose,  they  must  do  it 
to  persons  able  to  judge  both  of  the  common  inter- 
est and  their  own.  Meanwhile  the  war  was  prosecut- 
ed against  Persia,  the  allies  maintaining  a  strong  navy 
in  the  Mgean  Sea.  But  the  confederacy  was  partly 
broken  up  by  the  arrogance  of  Pausanias,  the  Lace- 
daemonian, who  was  secretly  engaged  in  a  personal 
negotiation  with  Xerxes,  promising  the  latter,  for  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  the  subjugation  of  Greece.  A 
favorable  answer  raised  his  pride  to  such  a  degree, 
that  lie  treated  the  allies  with  the  utmost  haughtiness 
and  severity. 

At  this  crisis,  Pausanias  was  called  home  under  a 
charge  of  treason  ;  and  immediately  the  whole  fleet, 
excepting  the  Peloponnesians,  took  the  Athenians  for 
leaders.  Dorcis  was  sent  out  to  replace  Pausanias ; 
but  the  allies  refusing  him  olnidience,  he  withdrew 
with  his  squadron  from  the  fleet.  Athens  was  from 
this  time  destined  to  be  the  head  of  a  confederacy 
consisting  of  the  Greeks  of  the  iEgean  Islands,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Thrace.  The  consequence  was,  not  merely 
the  liberation  of  the  Greek  colonies,  but  the  acquisi- 
tion by  Athens  of  a  high  degree  of  power.  The  con- 
federates were  permitted  to  supply  money  instead  of 
ships,  the  latter  being  provided  by  Athens ;  and  thus 
the  formier  shortly  found  themselves  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  tributaries  to  that  state.  She  certainly  did 
not  use  her  power  with  much  moderation. 

The  beginning  of  the  Athenian  ascendency  took  place 
al)out  the  year  477  B.  C.  A  few  more  details,  leading 
to  this  result,  must  br  given.  The  Athenians,  lieing  ac- 
knowledged as  U'lidr-rs  l>y  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  the 
islands,  prcKHM'dcd  regularly  to  organize  the  confeder- 
acy. By  (.'omint^n  consent,  Aristides  was  appointed  to 
make  tli(!  asst?ssinent,  determining  how  much  each  city 
was  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  war.  This  he 
executed  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  and  in  such  a 
maiuKT  that  the  justice  of  the  proportions  appears  to 
have  l>een  questioned  by  none.  The  whole  annual 
amount  of  the  tribute  was  four  hundred  and  sixty 
talents  —  not  far  from  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
war  was  successfully  carried  on  under  Cimon,  the  son 
of  Miltiades,  against  those  places  in  Europe  which 
itill  held  out  for  the  Persian  king. 

But  the  allies  grew  weary  of  the  contest, and  began  to 
refuse  their  services.    The  Athenians,  being  conscious 


of  their  strength,  became  haughtier  in  their  cooduct,  and 
more  harsh  in  enforcing  the  stipulated  servicest  which 
came  to  be  less  punctually  rendered.  Hence  Athens 
had  wars  with  the  delinquents ;  and  as  she  uniformly 
prevailed,  the  fleet  of  the  conquered  city  was  taken 
from  it,  and  a  heavier  tribute  levied.  In  this  way,  from 
the  leader,  she  became  the  mistress  of  her  allies.  Not 
far  from  this  time,  (469  B.  C.,)  the  forces  of  the  Athe- 
nian league,  under  Cimon,  won  two  great  victories,  on 
the  same  day,  from  the  Persians,  by  sea  and  then  by 
land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Eurymedon,  in  Fam- 
phylia. 

In  the  aggressions  made  by  the  Athenians  on  some 
of  the  neighboring  islands,  the  Laccdsemonians  were 
appealed  to,  who  secretly  prepared  to  invade  Attkra. 
464  B.  C.  But  they  were  prevented  by  an  earthquake, 
b^  which  a  great  part  of  Sparta  was  overtlirown,  and 
twenty  thousand  persons  perished.  The  helots,  who 
were  nearly  all  of  Grecian  blood,  and  chiefly  descende«l 
from  the  conquered  Messenians,  took  this  opportunity 
to  revolt,  and  for  ten  years  gave  great  trouble  to  Lace- 
dtemon.  This  people  were  Anally  received  l»y  the 
Athenians,  who  established  tliem  at  Naupactus  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf. 

A  quarrel  taking  place  between  Megam  and  Corinth, 
the  former  revolted  from  the  Lacedaemonian  confeder- 
acy, and  connected  itself  with  Athens — 45S  H.  C 
This  was  a  fortunate  occurrence  to  the  latter.  A  war 
ensued  against  the  Peloponnesians,  in  which  Athens 
gained  many  successes  both  by  land  and  sea.  Its  must 
active  enemies  by  land  were  the  Corinthians ;  by  sea, 
the  jEginetans;  but  the  Atlienians  were  victorious. 
About  the  same  time,  they  began  the  construction  of 
their  long  walls,  by  which  the  city  and  its  port,  Piraeus, 
'were  connected,  in  such  a  way,  that  as  long  as  they 
could  command  the  sea  and  defend  the  walls,  the  mos* 
powerful  land  force  could  endanger  neither. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  it  was  the  policy  ot 
Lacedcemon  to  raise  up  Thebes  as  a  check  upon  Athens ; 
but  little  was  effected  by  this  means,  as  the  }»ucces.»!es 
of  the  latter  in  a  short  time  brought  all  Ba.H)tia  into 
alliance  with  it.  The  Eastern  Locrians  were  now 
brought  to  submission  under  the  Athenian  Myronidc^, 
and  about  the  same  period  JE,^nvL  submitted  to  give  up 
its  fleet,  demolish  its  walls,  and  pay  a  tribute.  Thus 
this  "  eyesore  of  Pineus,"  as  it  was  called,  ceased  to 
give  tn)uble  to  Athens  from  its  maritime  strength  and 
ever-active  hostility.  The  war  continued  about  foiir 
years  longer,  generally  in  fuvor  of  A^thcns.  It  was 
then  suspended  by  a  five  years*  tniceintb  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, B.  C.  450. 

The  empire  of  Athens  had  now  attained  its  greatest 
magnitude,  extending  over  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
iEgean,  including  Euboea ;  over  the  Grecian  towns  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  those  of  Asia.  The  trnns 
of  subjection  were  various ;  in  some  more,  in  others 
less,  absolute.  The  Athenian  power  was  extensiv**  also 
on  the  continent  of  Greece.  It  controlled  Megnris«  B(ih>- 
tia,  Phocis,  and  Eastern  Locris ;  from  Pegxe  and  Nau- 
pactus, it  commanded  the  Corintliian  Gulf;  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, TrcBzen  was  subject  to  it ;  its  influence  was  pre- 
dominant in  Achaia,  and  Argos  was  connected  with 
it  by  interest.  From  this  enlargement  of  external 
influence,  proceed€^d  important  changes  in  the  internal 
government  of  the  city.  The  poorer  citizens  ascended 
somewhat  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  became  com- 
paratively enlightened. 

After  the  fall  of  Themistocles*  who  had  been  ban- 
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ished  by  ostracism,  Cimon  was  long  the  first  man  in 
Athens.  He  possessed  great  abilities,  wealth,  and  in- 
tegrity, and  was  profusely  liberal.  The  fences  of  his 
gardens  and  orchards  he  threw  down,  and  permitted 
all  to  partake  of  their  produce.  A  table  for  many  of 
the  poorer  citizens  was  spread  every  day,  and  he  was 
aU'ays  ready  to  give  or  lend  money  to  the  indigent. 
His  magnificence  was  also  displayed  in  the  public 
works  with  which  he  adorned  the  city,  —  porticoes, 
proves,  and  gardens,  —  the  expense  of  which  was  derived 
partly  from  his  own  funds,  and  (mrtly  from  the  wealth 
which  his  victories  had  brought  into  the  public  treasury. 
[^lt  as  Cimon  was  aristocratical  in  his  political  bias,  and 
ctmrted  the  friendship  of  Sparta,  he  at  length  fell  under 
the  ban  of  a  party  who  obtained  the  ascendency,  and 
procured  his  banishment  —  also  by  ostracism.  The  os- 
tensible leader  of  this  part}'  was  Ephialtcs ;  but  Peri- 
cles, the  son  of  Xanthippus,  was  rapidly  gaining  the 
chief  influence. 

Pericles  was  at  this  period  young ;  his  birth  was  noble, 
and  his  abilities  great.  He  possessed  some  military 
distinction,  but  was  principally  noted  as  an  accom- 
plished statesman  and  speaker.  The  force,  polish,  and 
eUrgance  of  his  oratory  were  such  as  Athens  had  never 
known  before.  Every  natural  endowment  was  im- 
proveil  to  the  utmost  by  education,  and  by  converse 
with  pliilosophers  and  men  of  letters.  The  new  gov- 
imment,  with  a  view  to  gratify  the  multitude  who 
missed  the  bounty  of  Cimon,  sought  the  necessary 
means  for  this  purpose,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  cur- 
tail the  aristocratic  council  of  Areopagus,  by  the  elo- 
quence and  influence  of  Pericles.  In  consequence  of 
this  change,  the  power  of  directing  the  issues  from  the 
public  treasury  without  control,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  assembly. 

Since  the  Persian  war,  Athens  had  become  the  seat 
of  philosophy  and  art.  Their  growth  had  been  liber- 
ally encouraged  under  the  administrations  of  Themis- 
iiicles  and  Cimon,  and  that  of  Pericles  advanced  yet 
further  in  the  same  career.  The  city  was  adorned 
with  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  archi- 
tecture. Contests  of  poetry  and  music  accompanied 
the  religious  festivals.  Tragedy  and  comedy,  brought 
forth  by  the  great  masters  of  the  passions  and  the 
heart,  eagerly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people. 
Many  distinguished  philosophers  were  resident  in 
Athens,  and  their  discourses  in  porticoes  and  other 
places  of  public  resort  commanded  crowds  of  enthu- 
siastk;  auditors.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  citizens 
were  gratified,  sometimes  instructed  and  refined,  but 
generally  they  became  frivolous,  critical,  fastidious,  and 
capricious.  They  lived  rather  upon  excitement,  than 
upon  any  steady  and  effectual  application  to  some  par- 
Lcular  pursuit. 

Hence  arose  a  throng  of  profligate  demagogues,  who 
always  made  it  an  object  to  cater  to  the  popular  taste, 
ai  any  cost  of  justice  and  humanity.  What  wonder, 
*h*'n,  that  we  shall  hereaAer  fmd  the  sway  of  the  people 
u  jealous  as  oppressive,  and  in  case  of  the  revolt  of 
Allies,  their  vengeance  as  cruel  as  their  rule  had  been 
iniquitous  ? 

Shortly  af\er  the  rise  of  Pericles,  an  Athenian  arma- 
oeol  was  despatched  to  Egypt  to  assist  the  inhabitants 
of  that  oountiy  in  a  revolt  conducted  by  Inaros  against 
the  Persian  authority.  But  it  proved  to  be  a  failure ; 
ainf  aAer  a  oontest  of  five  years'  duration,  the  rebel- 
Ijoo  wu  suppressed,  its  leader  crucified,  and  most  of 
hb  Gfeckn  amiliaries  destroyed — 454  B.  C.    About 


this  time,  the  two  great  parties  in  Athens  were  recon- 
ciled, and  Cimon  was  recalled  at  the  motion  of  Pericles, 
having  completed  only  five  years  of  his  term  of  ban- 
ishment. His  restoration  probably  facilitated  the  con- 
clusion of  the  truce  with  Lacedcemon,  bcffore  spoken 
of;  and  till  his  death  Athens  was  undisturbed  by  internal 
contests.  Some  employment  was  furnished  the  people, 
who  had  become  unaccustomed  to  peaceful  industry,  in 
colonizing  the  Thracian  Chersonese  ;  and  at  length  the 
{)opular  thirst  of  conquest  was  gratified  for  a  short 
time  in  an  attempt  to  add  Cyprus  to  the  Athenian  con 
fedcracy.  Cimon  died  during  this  enterprise,  of  which 
he  was  the  leader;  and  this,  with  the  waht  of  provisions 
made  it  necessary  for  the  armament  to  return. 

After  the  termination  of  the  five  years'  truce  with 
Lacedcemon,  diflliculties  again  arose  between  that  state 
and  Athens ;  but  by  the  address  of  Pericles,  they  were 
arrested  without  any  fUtal  issue.  Bribery  ^is  said  to 
have  been  employed  to  procure  the  retreat  of  Pleistoa- 
nax,  the  youthful  king  of  Lacedromon,  who  had  invaded 
Attica  with  an  army.  Athens,  however,  was  at  the 
same  time  in  trouble  from  other  quarters ;  the  extent 
of  her  empire  facilitated  revolts,  which  brought  her  into 
contests ;  and  becoming  weary  with  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  unable  to  maintain  her  empire  in  its  present 
vastness,  she  now  concluded  with  the  Peloponncsians  a 
truce  for  thirty  years.  By  this  act,  besides  Bccotia  and 
Megara,  which  were  already  lost,  she  gave  up  Nisom, 
Pega;,  and  Troezen,  with  the  influence  which  they  had 
hitherto  exercised  in  Achaia.  B.  C.  445. 

After  the  death  of  Cimon,  a  new  opponent  to  Pericles 
was  put  forward  by  the  aristocratical  party,  in  the  per- 
son of  Thucydides,  the  brother-in-law  of  Cimon.  But 
Pericles,  who  had  yielded  the  palm  to  Cimon,  would 
not  give  place  to  any  other,  and  he  obtained  the  entire 
ascendency  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  government. 
Through  his  influence,  Thucydides,  his  rival,  was  soon 
banished  by  ostracism.  A  quarrel  between  Samos  and 
Miletus,  both  allies  of  Athens,  induced  the  Athenians 
to  undertake  the  reduction  of  the  former,  which  was 
effected  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  siege.  This  took 
place  six  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  thirty 
years'  truce. 

Three  years  after  the  reduction  of  Samos,  a  dispute 
between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  a  colony  of  Corinth, 
gave  rise  to  the  most  general,  lasting,  and  pernicious 
war  with  which  Greece  had  l)oon  hitherto  afflicted. 
Corinth  obtained  aid  from  several  of  the  IVloponnesian 
states,  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  Corcyra  to  subjec- 
tion; while  Corcyra,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Athens,  from  which  she  re- 
ceived a  fleet  for  her  defence.  The  eflTect  of  these 
measures  was  obvious  from  the  beginning.  War  niged 
among  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  at  length  the 
great  contest  between  Lacedromon  and  Athens  sprung 
up,  which  is  to  be  detailed  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  CCCXIX. 

4S1  to  404  B.  C. 

The  Peloponnesian  War. 

Matters  being  in  the  situation  already  stated,  the 
Thebans,  who  were  the  most  powerful  and  adventurous 
of  the  Spartan  allies,  undertook  a  military  enterprise 
against  the  republic  of  Platica.  TVie'^  etv\et^^^^  Vn^'^^ 
and  were  partially  succesatuY  al&t&\^Wv>N^t^  laxVe^^ 


overcome,  and  nearly  two  hundred  prisoners  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pbitieans,  were  all  put  to  the  sword. 
The  Athenians,  to  whom  Platsa  had  been  remarkably 
faithful,  espoused  the  part  of  the  latter  in  tliis  contest 

The  league  being  now  broken  between  the  Athenians 
and  the  Peloponnesians,  each  party  prepared  for  war. 
Both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  solicited  the 
did  of  Persia,  and  both  summoned  their  confederates 
in  arms.  Nearly  all  the  Grecian  states  and  islands 
embarked  in  the  ^^r  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Such  was  the  ardor  of  preparation,  that  only  a  few 
weeks  afler  the  affair  at  Plataca,  the  Lacediemoni- 
ans  and  their  associates  assembled  an  army  of  sL\ty 
thousand  men  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Archidamus, 
the  Spartan  king,  was  intrusted  with  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  war.  They  soon  entered  Attica,  and, 
meeting  with  no  opposition,  advanced  along  its  eastern 
coast,  burning  the  towns  and  ravaging  the  country  in 
their  course.  The  Athenians,  in  the  mean  time,  had, 
by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  brought  into  the  city  their 
families  and  furniture,  and  sent  their  cattle  to  Euba;a 
and  the  other  adjacent  islands.  This,  however,  was 
done  reluctantly,  for  they  were,  beyond  all  other 
Greeks,  attached  to  a  country  life,  and  the  cessation 
of  income  from  their  country  estates  brought  many  of 
thorn  from  competence  to  poverty.  Accommodations 
failed,  too,  in  the  city,  for  so  vast  a  multitude.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  applied  themselves  vigorously  to  war- 
like preparations,  and  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships 
was  made  ready  to  act  against  the  enemy  at  home. 

With  tliis  fleet,  joined  by  several  from  Corcyra  and 
other  places,  the  Athenians  sailed  round  Peloponnesus, 
and  wasted  much  of  its  western  coast.  Passing  on, 
they  look  Astacus,  in  Acarnania,  expelled  its  tyrant, 
and,  establishing  democracy,  admitted  it  to  an  alliance. 
Wiihoutany  act  of  hostility,  they  brought  the  large  island 
of  Cephalonia  over  to  their  interest.  Archidamus,  vainly 
sticking  a  general  battle  with  the  Athenians,  and  find- 
ing  his  provisions  not  likely  to  hold  out,  returned 
home  by  way  of  Boeotia.  This  marauding  expedition 
was  repeated  the  next  year  by  the  Spartan  king,  but 
with  no  more  decisive  result,  as  Pericles  adhered  to 
the  same  policy  in  avoiding  a  direct  engagement  with 
his  enemy  on  land. 

But  it  exceeded  the  power  of  this  great  man  to  meet 
another  enemy  that  was  sent  upon  him  and  his  people  : 
that  was  a  pestilence,  which  at  this  time  attacked  the 
unfortunate  Athenians  —  having  originated  in  Ethiopia, 
and  alllicted  Egypt  and  many  ptirts  of  Asia.  "  It  began 
with  heats  in  the  head,  and  inflammation  in  the  eyes ; 
the  tongue  and  throat  were  bloody,  the  breath  fetid  ; 
then  came  sneezing,  then  laborious  coughing,  then 
excessive  evacuations  in  all  ways,  followed  by  violent 
hickups  and  spasms.  The  skin  was  reddish,  and  full 
of  ulcers,  but  not  outwardly  hot,  though  the  internal 
fever  was  such,  that  the  patient  could  not  bear  the 
slightest  covering,  and  many  threw  thmselves  into  the 
wells  for  relief.  Thirst  was  unquenchable,  and  sleep 
there  was  none ;  yet  the  sufferers  were  less  weakened 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  fever  lasted 
from  seven  to  nine  days ;  but  many  who  survived  it 
[>crishefl  by  the  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  and  the  flax 
which  followed.  The  disease  passed  from  the  head 
through  the  whole  body,  and  finally  fixed  in  the  ex- 
tremities, which  many  lost  Some  were  totally  de- 
prived of  memory,  and  recovered,  not  knowing  their 
nearest  friends,  nor  even  themselves."  Many  other 
circumstances  might  be  mentioned,  were  there  space, 
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showing  the  fearful  character  and  efTects  of  thk  pes- 
tilential fever.  We  must  state  that  the  moral  reck- 
lessness of  men,  in  the  feeling  that  death  was  ineri- 
table,  almost  surpasses  belief.  Many,  laying  their 
hands  on  every  thing  they  could  reach,  revelled  in 
debauchery  and  intemperance.  The  laws  were  impo- 
tent, since  no  one  expected  that  he  should  live  to  suffer 
their  sentence. 

The  spirit  of  the  Athenians  was  broken.  They 
made  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  haughtily  re- 
fused ;  and  the  shame  of  failure  concurred  with  pre- 
vious sufferings  to  heighten  their  anger  against  Pericles, 
as  the  author  of  their  misery.  Pericles  ably  defended 
himself  before  an  assembly  which  was  called  for  the 
purpose.  His  arguments  persuaded  them  to  maintain 
the  war ;  but  their  indignation  for  their  individual  losses 
did  not  subside  till  thev  had  fined  him  heavily.  He  died 
soon  af\er,  (429  B.  C.,)  a  victim  of  the  pestilence,  fcav- 
ing  first  buried  the  last  of  his  children,  on  which 
occasion  his  fortitude  completely  gave  way. 

The  war  continued  without  interruption  for  seven 
years  following  the  death  of  Pericles,  producing  much 
individual  loss  and  suffering,  hut  with  no  decisive  ad- 
vantage to  either  of  the  contending  states.  The  con- 
tinental dependencies  of  Athens  were  attacked.  Pla- 
tffia  fell  after  a  noble  defence.  Most  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos  revolted,  but  was  in  the  end  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion. The  states  of  Greece  generally,  at  this  period, 
became  subject  to  internal  commotions  and  seditions. 
In  every  republic,  and  in  almost  every  city,  the  ambi- 
tious and  intriguing  found  means  of  procuring  the 
assistance  of  Sparta  or  of  Athens,  according  as  they 
espoused  and  favored  the  aristocratical  or  democrat ical 
interest.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  most  unnatural 
crimes  were  committed.  The  prodigal  assassin  freed 
himself  from  the  clamors  and  the  threats  of  his  cn-d- 
iter.  The  parent  with  great  cruelty  punished  the 
extravagance  and  dissipation  of  the  son :  the  son 
avenged  by  parricide  the  severity  of  the  parent.  Pub- 
lic assemblies,  meeting  to  consult  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  decided  their  debates  by  the  sword.  Men 
thirsted  for  the  blood  of  one  another ;  and  this  gen- 
eral disorder  overwhelmed  all  laws,  human  and  divine. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  the  Laccdcemonian^ 
found  themselves  oblicod  to  sue  for  peace;  but  the 
terms  offered  by  the  Athenians  were  too  severe  for 
their  acceptance  ;  however,  in  the  eighth  year,  a  truce 
for  one  year  was  concluded  between  Athens  and  Lace- 
diemon,  together  with  a  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy. But  hostilities  were  still  carried  on  in 
Thrace,  where  Bracidas,  the  Lacedscmonian,  had,  in 
the  preceding  year,  captured  Amphipolis,  an  Athenian 
colony  of  great  importance ;  and  soon  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  truce,  the  Athenians  received  a  severe 
defeat,  in  attempting  to  recover  it.  A  fifty  yeare'  tnjce 
was  concluded  between  Athens  and  Lacedirmon,  (4t2I 
B.  C.,)  to  which,  however,  a  great  number  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  confederates  refused  to  be  parties.  By  its 
terms,  Athens  and  Laceda?mon  were  placed  neariy  in 
the  same  situation  as  at  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties; but  the  interests  of  the  several  states  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  were  entirely  neglected. 

A  general  dissatisfaction  prevailed  among  the  allies 
of  Lacedo&mon,  who  found  themselves  abandoned  bj 
the  head  of  the  confederacy  at  the  lirat  moment  at 
which  her  interest  ceased  to  be  identical  with  theirs 
Other  causes  of  complaint  existed  against  LacedBmoDi 
and  there  were  also  many  disputes  between  the  fluboiw 


Qbia  nlUca.  A  peculiar  complicity  attended  the  poU> 
»  of  Greece ;  and  Athens  became  at  one  time  actually 
I  tbc  bMd  of  n  conlbderocy  of  Pcloponncsian  atales- 
'  war  between  I^cediemon  nniJ  Athens  soon  ro- 
netl,  and  rvrints  speedily  occurred  which  gave  il  o 
n  decided  chnmctcr  tluin  before. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponncsian  war,  the  siipe- 
'  iriiy  of  SymcuBe  over  the  other  states  of  Sicily  had 
cnme  niwrly  complete.  The  city  was  democratical, 
irhich  inclined  it  to  uniie  its  interests  with  Athens ;  but 
a  the  other  hand,  its  Dorian  origin  created  a  connec- 
ion  with  Sparta.  The  Lcontines,  an  Ionian  people  of 
with  many  smaller  states,  endeavored  to  eman- 
lipttte  themselves  fritm  the  suihoriiy  of  Syracuse  ;  but 
teiaa  hard  prc«wd  in  the  war  which  casucd,  ihey 
tpplwd  to  Alliens  for  nssisiance.  This  was  granted, 
1  soon  atVr  a  general  peace  was  concluded  among 
bo  Sicilian  tinli's.  But  new  disputes  arose ;  and  at 
inglh,  Iho  people  of  Egesta  having  implored  the 
Aiiimiana  to  prolcci  iheni  from  Syracuse,  the  largest 
t  thai  the  Athenians  had  ever  despatched  for 
a  oooqueat,  sailed  fram  Albens. 


LHiJLIXE    OF    ATHEMAK    INFLDENCK. 


Thn  Wfts  the  resiih  nf  the  counsels  of  Alcibiades, 
IK  Alhenian,  who  tind  bccun  some  time  before  to  take 
psit  IB  public  otTuin.  He  was  the  son  of  Clinias,  a 
nsoa  of  the  highesl  birtli  in  Alliens,  and  early  became 
Msler  of  A  vast  inheritance.  His  talents  were  is  briU 
knl  as  his  ambition  was  unbounded.  Surrounded  by 
Uleren,  his  confident  temper  was  so  far  intlamed, 
ha  meditated,  contrary  to  the  Athenian  custom. 
'  e  assembly  before  hblwctflh  year.  From 
bo  was  diverted  by  the  great  and  wise 
who.  obaerving  his  superior  abilities,  took 
ifUvrcM  in  him.  A  mutual  friendship  ensued ; 
,^1  tafliwocA  of  Socniles  could  not  permanently 
lbs  temptalions  which  beset  his  young  disci- 
became  but  too  frequently  the  slave  of  volup- 


poaUttg 
tm  unrp 


J  out  tho  armament  spoken  of,  Alcibiades 

I  (leclnted  his  plans  to  have  extended   far 

I  immediale  object  of  the  expedition.     He 

L  he  Mid,  to  make  ihe  conquest  of  Sicily  itself 

^#■1  of  Iho  Urwk  slntes  in  Italy,  and  then  to 

■  Gtrtlngn ;  oArr  this,  iho  communication  with 

'  'a  Athens  to  raise  mercenaries  suf- 

■  conquest  at  Peloponnesus.     Alci- 

lelf,  having  been  forced  by  a  party  intrigue  lo 

B  Atbea*.  wem  to  Laoedsmon,  and  by  explain- 


ing these  views,  induced  ihe  Lacedemonians  to  send  aid 
to  Syracuse.  The  succors  arrived  just  in  lime  lo  pre- 
vent ils  capture.  The  event  of  the  expedition  was, 
that  the  Athenian  armament,  as  well  as  another  of 
nearly  equal  force,  wliich  was  sent  to  its  support,  was 
totally  destroyed. 

By  this  deviiiiion  from  the  policy  recommended  by 
Pericles,  the  Athenians  lost  thai  superiority  which  it 
had  cost  them  so  much  to  attain,  and  of  which  nothing 
but  their  own  imprudence  could  hate  deprived  them. 
The  disaster  occurred  in  the  ninctcenlh  year  of  the 
war,  B.  C.  413.  The  Athenions  had  soon  lo  cuntend 
for  the  dominion  of  the  sea :  their  allies  began  U> 
leave  them;  and  Pereia  gave  her  assistance  lo  the 
Peloponnesians.  The  Atheaian  constitution  underwent 
more  llitin  one  change,  and  Alcibiades  returned  to  his 
country.  His  talents  enabled  the  Athenians,  in  some 
degree,  lo  recover  their  superiority ;  but  he  was  shortly 
aAer  bunisbeil.  Finally,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
the  war,  ihe  Athenian  fleet  was  almost  entirely  cnp- 
(ured  in  the  battle  of  ^^ospotami,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  401  B.  C.  the  city  surrendered  lo  tho 
Lncodcemonians. 

The  subordinate  allies  urged  the  conquerors  to  exe- 
cute a  dreadful  vengeance  on  their  enemy  ;  but  the 
LacediEmonians,  whose  views  of  self-interest  were  sel- 
dom impedeil  by  any  violent  jiassions,  perceived  the 
wisdom  of  preserving  Athens,  and  sutislied  themselves 
with  destroying  the  foniticalions  and  the  navy,  reda- 
cing  Athens  to  the  condition  of  a  subject  ally,  and  estab- 
lishing an  oligarchy  of  ihir^,  in  place  of  tlie  splendid 
and  energetic  democracy  which  had  rendered  Athena 
so  formidable  to  all  the  states  of  Greece.  Athens  sub- 
milled  unwillingly,  but  unavoidably.  Lysander,  who 
had  commanded  ihe  Lacedemonian  fleet  in  the  engage- 
ment before  referred  to, entered  the  harbor;  the  eniles 
from  the  city  returned,  and  the  demolition  of  the  walls 
was  begun  to  the  sound  of  festive  music  ;  for  that  day, 
says  Xcnophon,  was  thought  the  beginning  of  freedom 
lo  (Jreece.  The  general  opinion,  as  the  event  showed, 
was  erroneous,  iho  weaker  stales  gaining  lillle  by  the 
change  of  masters.  The  war,  which  had  lasted  nearly 
twenty-seven  years,  was  concluded,  403  B.  C 


Alcibiades  was  not  among  the  exiles  restore 
remained  on  his  Thracian  lordship,  whither  he  had 
previously  repaired,  an  object  of  jealousy  both  to 
Lacodromon  and  to  the  new  ^Nvnvniftifl  cfi  K.'^«x». 
At  IbbI,  to  escftoA  th«  {ot««t.  W  '«i«w\  'm\a  ^>&tt• 


l 


CHAPTER    CCCXX. 

«M  to  331  B.  C. 
Lacedamonian  and  Theban  Ascendency. 

The  elnsticiiy  which  habits  of  frepcloin  hnd  given  to 
rile  Athenian  spirit,  soon  ensbled  the  people  lo  throw 
off  the  dominion  of  the  oligarchy  of  thirty,  or  the 
thirty  lymnis.  These  were  LncediBmonion  cuptiiina, 
lo  whom  the  Rovernmenl  of  Athens  was  delegated  bv 
Lysnnder.  Their  administration  was  at  UrBl  popular, 
but  B(  length  became  excessively  unjust  and  despotic. 
Many  of  the  citizens  were  put  to  death  through  per- 
sonal enmity,  and  many  for  their  wealth ;  and  it  was 
actually  voted  that  each  ©ne  of  the  thirty  should  select 
one  man,  according  to  his  pleasure,  from  the  foreign 
sojourners  in  Athens ;  and  that  all  so  chosen  should  he 
put  lo  death,  and  iheir  properly  transferred  to  the  treas- 
ury. These  and  other  barbarities  could  not  long  be 
endured.  Thtasybulus,  who  was  then  residing  in  B<bd- 
tin,  was  encouraged  by  the  multitude  of  exiles  to  strike 
a  blow  against  the  despots.  In  this  enterprise  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  ancient  constiluiiou  was  reestablished. 

About  Ihrcp  years  afier  the  restoration  of  democracy, 
Atliens  was  disgraced  by  the  condemnation  of  the  most 
excellent  man  she  ever  produced — the  philosopher 
Sooretes.  He  was  impeachod  Wore  the  popular  court 
for  reviling  the  gods  which  Athens  acknowledged,  for 

froaohing  other  gixls,  aud  )l>r  corrupting  the  youth, 
le  triumphantly  repelled  tliu  accusatjuna;  but  his 
aci'users  were  powerful,  and  his  judges  prejudiced. 
lie  had  mortally  uReoded  the  sophists  and  atheists,  and 
indeod  all  the  followers  of  Demooritus,  the  atomic  phi- 
losopher, by  bis  keen  and  pungent  exposure  of  their 
vnan.  Hie  popular  sentiment  wae,  doubtless,  against 
Socrates,  and  ^e  oourt  but  too  evidently  symp^izcd 
w/ri  ii.     Ilia  danger  wm  aiaivaaed  by  the  m^uiiier  of  bis 


defence.  The  judges  were  dtsplcnaed  «(  hit 
them  the  accustomed  horangc  of  supplic&linn  and  irni 
which  the  philosopher  considered  as  ci^uolly  unwort! 
of  himself,  and  reoUy  diBrcspeciful  lo  the  tribunal 
He  was,  therefore,  condemned  to  suffer  detuli. 

Socrates  again  addressed  his  judges,  duelkriii;!  Uw 
innocence,  and  observing  that  ihe  charges  against  him 
even  if  proved,  did  not  amount  to  a  capital  crims. 
•■But,"  he  said,  in  conclusion, "  it  is  time  lo  depart;  1 
to  die,  you  lo  live ;  but  Which  for  the  greoicst  (rood,  God 
only  knows."  The  execution  of  the  sentcnca  **• 
respited  for  thirty  days,  on  accoimt  of  the  ahotnce 
the  sacred  skip  of  Theseus,*  during  which  it  was  nnl' 
lawful  to  put  malefactors  to  death.  For  this  perin^ 
the  friends  of  ihe  philosopher  had  free  access  In  him  in 
prison.  Means  were  contrived  for  his  (•ernpe  j 
jailer  was  bribed,  a  vessel  mode  ready,  and  a  iMnat 
in  Theasaly  provided.  But  Socrates,  having  kh 
taught  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  wouU  t»t 
consent  to  set  the  etample  of  breaking  ihem.  Ht 
waited  the  rclum  of  the  ship,  passed  his  lost  morning 
in  calmly  reasoning  with  his  friends  nn  ihr  immorlshtir 
of  the  soul,  and  the  happiness  derived  from  vtrnic,  lu4 
the  poisonous  cup  of  hemlock,  and  died. 

A  few  years  anterior  to  the  fall  of  Athens  and  tb* 
prevalence  of  the  Spartan  power,  Amyrtttus,  who  had 
held  a  precarious  freedom  in  ihe  marshes  ot  Biypl  Ar 
forty  ycnre,  established  the  independence  tti  thai 
try.  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothua,  king  of  f 
The  embarrass menis  in  which  this  and  oth«r  r 
involved  Ihe  Peraian  monarchy,  had  in  a  gn-ni 
checked  her  efforts  in  fovor  of  Laceda?mon,  during  iht 
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r^'Ioponncflian  war.  Darius  died  soon  after  \tn  conclu- 
•.w»n.  and  was  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemun. 

A  Utile  subsequent  to  this,  Cynis,  a  younger  brother 
'•f  Ara\erx'*»,  attempted  to  seize  the  sovereignty.  The 
«*-«•»•  rn  parts  of  tlie  Persian  dominions,  comprehending 
"..f  <  ireciau  .\sialic  states,  were  i^  a  ver\'  iiisulKirdiniite 
•*  it*',  and  some  in  actual  rebellion.  This  aflbrdcd  a 
:'n  ••.•\l  for  Cvras  to  raise  a  botlv  of  mercenary  Greek 
'nk.^Ki.  With  these  and  a  large  body  of  Asiatics,  he 
!i&rrliod  toward  Babylon.  A  battle  took  place  at 
.*  iciojui,  (-100  B.  C.,)  not  far  from  Ikibylon,  in  which 
.'yrus  was  slain,  and  the  Asiatic  part  of  his  urmy 
ief«faled. 

The  iirecks,  who  had  themselves  been  successful, 
mv^rc  DOW  left  alone  in  the  heart  of  a  great  em[)in.'. 
Ttk'v  aniouoted  in  number  to  al»out  ten  thousand.   Th<* 

m  _ 

e^oifrals  were  cut  otT  by  a  treacherous  stratagem  of 
the  Penijuis ;  but  by  their  perfect  disciplines  assisted 
Dy  the  discretion  and  courage  of  Xentiphon,  the  cele- 
tifsted  Athenian  historian,  thev  etf^'cted  their  retreat 
I'l  the  shores  of  llic  Kuxinc,  which  thev  reached  at 
Trapczut,  and  passing  along  the  southern  const,  crossed 
•At!r  the  Thracian  B«jsphonis  into  Europe.  This 
rt  :iiarkmble  achievement,  which  we  have  iNffore  de- 
HTnbed,  is  called  **  Tlic  Retreat  of  the  Trn  Thuusiind.'*^ 
-*  This  expedition/*  says  Sir  Walter  Ilaleigh,  ^^  as  in  all 
a  Iff -SI  it  was  glorious,  sfi  did  it  both  discover  the  secn^ts 
fti  .\siB,  and  stir  up  llie  IS  reeks  to  think  upon  greater 
Lisv-rprises  tlian  ever  their  forefathers  had  undertaken.*^ 
The  Greek  annv  afterwards  eiiten*d  into  the  service 

•  •f  the  Laccdffmonian  mnftMlenicy,  which  luid  engaged 
<n  a  war  with  Pcniu  fur  the  purptise  of  enabling  the 
.V**  atio  iireeks  to  assert  ihi-ir  inde{>endence.     DercyU 

:i«.  uho  was  at  the  head  of  the  iireeks,  coni|N.*lled 
::  •  IV-rstan  commanders  to  conclude  a  trc-aty,  by  which 
a  V:'^  ^reck  stales  of  Asia  were  declared  independent, 
IKlC  B.  C     But  !his  triraty  nut  being  ratified  by  the 

•  :.^  ''f  Persia,  the  LMictrdiemonians  renewed  the  war, 
Tr  .jTi  iIh-v  wiTb  troubled  at  home  bv  the  reluctance 

»'.  -n   ill**  (ip'ek   sia:es   showed  to   submit  to  their 

•  :.>r^  niacy.  Age  ^i  la  us,  kmg  of  Ijacediemon,  passed 
•'^'  r  into  Asia  with  a  (fp'cian  arinv.  His  mcasun's 
*•  r*-  nnrkeii  with  ability,  and,  in  some  degree,  attend- 

•  2  w  th  4  jrress  ;  but  in  the  mi  ran  time,  Athens  entered 
.:.:  •  an  alliance  with  TIicIm.'S  agiiinst  Liacedn'mrin. 
P.*  y  w»-re  ^tmn  joined  by  the  Corinthians,  and  Ar- 
^  i:.'.  and  oltierH  of  tin-  interior  states  of  (»ret»ce. 

y.uA^firTk^,  *^n\i  niur  of  Cyprus,  under  the   Persian 
:  i'-.i  T.'y  or  pitri'Ma^f,  etr-<:teii  :i  uiiiuii  U-tween  Persia 
.:  :  M.  •  *•  «ii;i-.!iT:u-\ .     Tin'  al!ii-rl|li«i't  ilefi:ated  that  ' 
..  f   •;.•■    L-i<-' 'l:f-iitiiiiiaiis   at   t'niilus,  HiU    B.  ('.     The 
\'t,-  :<.:»:!  t'..nitiearioiis  ui-n-  mhiu  aOerwards  restored,  I 
1*:  r-.'i!  •*'.i*«-  !i"ir in  t«j  p'ei»v«'r  its  importance  muier  , 

'  •  ■     ■'«  .If.  1  ![-li:«T:i?»*»«.  I 

[;,  ;»'•*  \i.  I',,  till-   jH-.ii"i'   of  Aiitaleidas  —  so  i'alleil 
•'•     :»  '•.••  l«:i:« -i.iiniiuiau    hi'^iil.atur  —  was  f:one!t|i]i-i]. 

.  *».. .  'i  iiii  !ii<-  <*>intirienial  tinuks  of  A«*'ji,  w.rli  tlif  i 
i«  .r^:^  "t'  <*l.-i2<jmenu'  and  (.'yprus,  liw.'aiiie  a;^.iiu  sub-  j 
^*'  *.  .  !*•  r-l.i.  Th«'  KurofM'an  si.-ites  tif  (iroii*  were' 
I.  .  %  }m-  t.'id*  fM-n-ieiit.  The  siij-ri  iiiin'v  «d'  [.iKitiiinion  ' 
«  «•  r.  •<(  *"  tiiUih  inif-uir«-ii  as  hiT  r*|<ut.iii<<u  ^mx^  Mi-iu- 
.•c^^i  \y  thii  dii^roi^-ft'ul  tnaty.  She  uas  s^hid  :igain  ut  . 
'ir  l^-^i  of  a  ifrfif4.'<li'riMy  t^f  tlependent  states,  nii«i  owed  ' 
->«  ir««  '/  Ik-r  a!Hvn<liiiiy  at  la^t  \*>  the  hostility  pro- j 
:  «*«i  \'V  Mix  vxlnnAffOil  aet  of  injusti«v,  as  will  be  nicn- 
'^  4^-1  iu  iu  phut*. 

Tcr*  <iu2.(ife  fmm  the  Atheni.in  to  the  I^Oi-ediL-monian 
v^-.oirc«'y  "  WSA,  in  some  respects,  a  happy  one,  but 


not  upon  the  whole.  The  smaller  states  were  indeed 
released  from  the  grinding  tributes  which  had  been 
wrung  from  them  to  support  the  navy  of  Athens,  and 
to  feed  and  amuse  its  idle  and  luxurious  people.  But 
the  democniiical  governments  were  genenilly  changed 
into  oligarchies  of  the  narrowest  kind,  dejiendent  for 
existence,  not  on  the  willing  acquiescence  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  on  LacedoMnon.  Many  states  were  made  the 
ri'siilence  of  S[)urtan  governors,  who  were  generally 
oppressive  and  arbitrary'.  Bred  up  in  cont(>nipt  for  all 
mankind  except  their  own  fellow-citizens,  they  con- 
sidered as  relK-l lions  all  opposition  to  the  will  of  a 
Spartan  otficer.  Their  tempers  were  harsh,  their 
manners  rude.  Their  notions  f»f  law  were  entirely 
derived  from  the  institutions  of  I^iicedirrnon ;  and  us 
po)iular  complaint  was  n(rver  ihi're  allowed  against  any 
measun;  of  persons  in  authority,  they  would  put  down 
all  remonstrance,  liowtrvtrr  mo<lerate  and  lawful,  by  the 
mast  violent  means.  Athenian  oflieers  were  commonly 
men  of  milder  temper  and  more  polished  manners,  and 
more  accustomed  toresjiect  the  feelings  of  the  persons 
under  their  command.  A  proverb  was  current  in 
Greece,  tliat  the  Athenians  were  l»etter  as  individuals, 
the  LaceduMUonians  as  a  government ;  and  it  illustrates 
the  conduct  of  the  two  states  toward  their  subjects.^^ 

The  tranquillity  which  had  now  existed  for  a  few 
years  was  interrupted  from  a  new  quarter.  Olynthus, 
a  Greek  town  on  the  crtast  of  .Macedonia,  had  become 
the  head  of  a  sort  of  federation  of  republics.  Some 
towns  which  had  refus<'d  to  join  the  hsigue,  and  were 
threatened  with  war,  applif'd  to  I^ictMhemon  for  protec- 
tion. The  Ijacedsemonians  were  at  present  in  the 
zenith  of  tlieir  power;  Bo»otia  was  completely  theirs, 
Corinth  firm  in  their  friendship,  Argos  was  reduced, 
and  Athens  without  allies.  The  Lac<?d:emonian  con- 
federates sent  tHiops  in  aid  of  the  towns  which  had 
asked  for  aid  against  Olynthus.  A  part  of  tliese,  as 
they  pas.sed  through  Bcjcotia,  wt:n*  applied  to  for  assist- 
ance by  a  political  party  in  Theirs,  tlit;n  out  of  power. 
The  Lacedaemonian  commander  suddenly  si'ized  the 
Cadinea,  the  citadel  of  Thel)es ;  luid  in  this  notable 
treachery  he  wjls  sup{>oned  by  King  Agesilaus  and 
the  Spartan  government ;  for  such  treachery'  it  was, 
l>eing  a  flagrant  breach  of  that  treaty  establisliing  the 
independence  of  all  Grecian  towns,  to  which  they  had 
soU'nmly  swoni. 

This  meiLsure  at  first  stn-njitheneil  tin*  I*:ieod:iino- 
nian  power  in  the  southof  (in-err ;  anil  mkiu  afteri^ard 
th(!  Olynthians  submitted,  and  t'orim-il  prtrt  ot'tlie  eon- 
federaey,  subject  to  I^'icedienmn.  But  it  pro\ed  the 
iH'ginniniX  *'t*  <^  train  of  misfiirtums  uhii'li  broke  the 
(N)\\er  of  the  latter  forever:  in  the  opinion  of  Xmn- 
phoii,  it  was  a  d«'served  puiii'*liiii*'iit,  siiiti -d  to  the  prr- 
tidv  :in(l  violenec  iH-ton*  nii-iiTi<iii'-il.  Tin*  era  of  the 
nlvnthian  ^iibjeriioii  \ias  ^HSHi.  ('. :  li'it  in  the  same 
Vi'ar.  tlir  Thelh'ins  drovr  out  till'  Laeeila  inonians  from 
tli<,'<*ati(nfn.  A  ^ht  nowensiieil  iHiwri'n  Liicedu'mon 
and  ThelM:s.  A  I«'u*eiJa-monian  genfrml  attempted  to 
s«'i/i'  .\thi*ns  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  |»*.'ire — an  Af*t 
of  )N>rfiily,  whii'h,  althoUL'h  uiiMin-fA.sful.  the  Iju'inIiu- 
ntiiiiiaii  L'"Veniment  reaiiily  fi«rirave.  Thf  AthmianH, 
•  111  this  (ifciirreiu'e,  iinnii-dlat«  ly  juiiietl  the  Tiicb:ui*» ; 
and  the  fn-«iiiii^  events  of  th**  ^Kar  w«Te  unfavorable 
to  the  Limn ilirrn*'!! ions.  But  the  .\theni:ins  atterwanis 
withilrew  fpini  the  i-onlest,  uiid  finally  gave  thi'ir  asrtis- 
taiice  to  the  [..af-edM  nn inisuis. 

At  this  time,  The  Us,  a  state  wliicii  produced  few 
distinguislied   ixu'n,   |io*iM'*«wd   two  extraordinary   cili- 
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zens — EpamiDondas  and  Peloptdas.  The  former  was 
a  man  of  consummate  ability,  but  of  retired  and  studi- 
ous habits  and  limited  fortune.  lie  had  hitherto  taken 
little  part  in  public  affairs,  and  had  remained  undis- 
turbed in  Thebes  under  the  usurping  government. 
Pelopidas  was  active,  prompt,  and  daring,  possessing 
great  dexterity  and  ready  invention.  He  had  been  an 
exile,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  who  began 
the  revolution.  These  men  were  mutual  friends,  and 
it  was  their  fortune  to  inflict  a  dreadful  defeat  on  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Leuctra,  371  B.  C. 

This  was  a  battle  in  which  an  important  improve- 
ment in  the  Grecian  science  of  war  was  made  by  Epam- 
inondas.  Heretofore  the  entire  fronts  of  contending 
armies  had  commonly  been  brought  into  action  at 
once,  and  the  contest  decided  in  every  portion  of  the 
line  by  superior  numbers  or  prowess.  The  Thebans 
had  sometimes  charged  in  column,  when  otherwise 
unable  to  break  the  opposing  plialanx;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Epaminondas,  to  select,  from  the  first,  one 
point  on  which  to  make  the  decisive  attack,  and,  while 
be  withheld  the  weaker  parts  of  his  line  from  immedi- 
ately closing,  to  unite  in  the  attacking  column  such  a 
body,  that,  though  weaker  in  numbers  on  the  whole,  he 
might  be  decidedly  stronger  at  the  decisive  point.  On 
both  sides,  the  battle  was  commenced  by  the  horse, 
and  that  of  the  Lacedsmonians  was  quickly  driven 
back  on  the  infantry.  Their  phalanx  was  formed 
twelve  deep;  and  Epaminondas  directed  his  column 
fifty  deep  against  the  right  wing,  where  stood  Cleom- 
brotus,  the  king,  with  most  of  the  Spartans.  Epami- 
nondas considered  that,  if  this  were  routed,  the  rest 
would  be  an  etisy  conquest.  The  unequal  struggle 
was  maintained  a  while  by  the  chosen  band  around  the 
Spartan  king ;  but  the  pressure  was  too  severe ;  the 
king  was  slain,  with  many  of  the  noblest  Spartans ;  the 
remainder  of  the  line  speedily  followed  ;  and  the  proud 
Lacedcemontans  with  astonishment  saw  themselves 
overcome  in  a  pitched  battle  with  inferior  numbers — 
an  occurrence  unknown  for  ages  —  371  B.  C. 

It  appears  that  the  remains  of  the  army  were  saved 
principally  by  a  truce  effected  through  the  mediation 
of  Jason,  then  holding  the  supreme  authority  in  Thes- 
saly,  which  had  acquired  a  short-lived  importance. 
The  Thebans  now  became  the  leading  power  of 
Greece ;  the  Peloponnesus  was  repeatedly  invaded  by 
them ;  and  they  even  attempted  to  establish,  by  the 
assistance  of  Persia,  a  general  Greek  confederacy,  of 
which  they  themselves  aspired  to  be  leaders.  This 
sc^heme  proved  abortive ;  and  the  several  states  of 
Greece  were  involved  in  a  variety  of  political  relations 
much  too  complicated  to  admit  of  explanation  here. 

Ijiicedtcmon  soon  after  experienced  a  further  crip- 
pling of  her  power  by  the  independence  of  Messenia, 
which  the  assistance  of  Thebes  was  the  means  of 
etfecting.  This  event  took  place  369  B.  C.  At  last, 
in  362  B.  C,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Mantinea,  in  Arca- 
dia, in  which  the  TholNins  were  successful,  but  E|)umi- 
nondas  was  killed,  fie  fell  just  at  the  critical  moment 
of  the  fmht.  lie.  lived  to  know  that  his  armv  was  vie- 
torious ;  then  fainted  on  the  extraction  of  the  weapon, 
and  died,  it  is  said,  with  an  exprcssion  of  joy  that  he 
had  not  lived  to  tiiste  of  defeat.  No  one  attempted  to 
improve  the  victory.  Pelopidas  was  already  dead,  and 
tlie  whole  result  of  the  day  was  completely  indecisive. 

With  this  event  terminated  the  superiority  of  the 
Thebans,  but  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  never  revived. 
A  seneral  peace  ensued,  to  which,  however,  the  Lace* 


dsmonians  were  not  expressly  parties.  The  efied 
of  the  temporary  superiority  of  the  Thebans  was  thui 
permanently  beneficial  to  the  general  freedom  of 
Greece,  by  destroying,  or  at  least  interrupting,  the  tyt- 
tem  under  which  one  leading  state  had  been  accustomed 
to  compel  many  others,  under  the  title  of  allies,  to  fol- 
low its  lead,  whether  in  peace  or  war. 

At  this  period  of  Greek  history,  a  state  became  im- 
portant, which  hitherto  had  scarcely  been  considered 
as  belonging  to  Greece.  Macedonia  was  chiefly  sur- 
rounded, on  the  land  side,  by  barbarians  of  a  warlike 
character  ;  and  her  sea-coast  was  planted  with  an- 
cient Grecian  colonies.  The  foundation  of  her  mon- 
archy dates  from  about  596  B.  C.  It  had  been  tribu- 
tary to  the  Persian  power,  but  emancipated  itself  sood 
af\er  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  It  had 
occiLsionally  taken  part  in  the  wars  of  the  leading 
states  of  the  south ;  but  little  can  be  said  favorably  of 
its  policy  or  good  faith.  The  country  itself  was  fre- 
quently harassed  by  civil  wars  between  different 
branches  of  the  royal  family.  In  one  of  the  most 
marked  eras  of  such  discord,  Philip,  the  sen  of  Amyn- 
tas,  became  king,  359  B.  C.  In  addition  to  the 
civil  broils  he  found  the  kingdom  endangered  by 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  Illyria  and  Pceonia,  and  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Thracians  and  Athenians,  each  of 
whom  supported  a  pretender  to  the  crown.  It  seems 
probable,  too,  that  it  was  actually  at  war  with  Olyn- 
thus,  which  was  now  recovering  its  importance. 

The  first  success  of  Philip  was  against  the  Atheni 
ans,  whose  army  was  forced  to  capitulate  and  quit  the 
country ;  and  immediately  after  this,  he  obtained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Pceonians  and  Illyrians,  togethei 
with  a  large  accession  of  territory.  He  obtained 
peace,  or,  as  some  think,  alliance  with  the  Athenians 
by  measures  of  conciliation  ;  but  a  dispute  arising 
respecting  Amphipolis — a  city  which  had  once  been 
among  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  Athens,  now 
under  the  power  of  Philip — and  negotiation  failing,  the 
quarrel  between  Macedonia  and  Athens  was  renewed. 
About  this  time,  Khodes,  Chios,  Byzantium,  and  Cos, 
four  states  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  declared 
themselves  independent.  A  contest  commenced,  com* 
monly  called  the  social  war ;  and  Philip,  uniting  him* 
self  with  the  Olynthians,  declared  war  against  Athens, 
and  carried  it  on  with  success.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Athenians  were  involved  in  hostilities  in  Thrace,  and 
with  the  Thebans.  At  last  thev  were  under  the 
necessity  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  their 
revolted  allies  — 355  B.C. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Thebans,  the  Amphic- 
tvonic  council  condemned  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Phocians  to  pay  a  fine.  The  former  were  mulcted 
in  the  sum  of  live  hundred  talents,  on  account  of  their 
seizure  of  the  Cachnca ;  and,  refusing  to  pay,  the  fine 
was  doubled,  according  to  the  law  of  that  council.  The 
Phocians  were  fined  for  ploughing  up  some  land  iaid 
to  have  l)oon  consecmted  to  the  Delphian  Apollo.  The 
two  states  resisted  the  authority  of  the  council,  and 
the  Phocians  seized  the  temple  of  Delphi,  where 
immense  treasures  were  accumulated.  Tho  war 
against  Phocis,  usually  called  the  Pkocian  Sacred  Wlar^ 
was  waged  by  Thebes,  at  the  head  of  an  Amphictvoiuc 
confederacy,  comprehending  many  Locrian  and  lliea- 
salian  tribes.  These  were  aided  by  the  Blacedoniana. 
Phocis  was  assisted  by  Lacedsmon,  Athens,  and  their 
confederates. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Macedonian  king  extended 
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ii'«  dominioD,  or,ai  any  niie,  liis  influrncc,  iiivr  lira 
cniet  pan  of  Illyria  »ii  one  sido,  and  Thrucn  uii  ilic 
ii,l»r,  A'liFns,  however,  nc<]uirtil  llw  'DinKriuti 
iVnonew,  dikI  ■(tcrwanls  NucccriJct)  in  <li'iiiuhii)<; 
Ih'vBtliw  from  ibv  alliance  ol'  Mticoduitut ;  but  tlif  ivitull 
»u,  that  I'hilip  rrduccd  OlvniliuH,  und  ailik-d  rlit*  Itr- 
ntor)'  to  LLi  domiiiions.  IVaro  wus  at  Iciiiith  coii- 
c.'uJcd  bftwccn  Alliens  and  Maccduniu — 316  It.  C. 
The  pony  in  Athens  which  hud  been  most  advon«u  to 


I  dt^batc,  accotio  only  tu  TXniostlK^nca  ;  lIiU  was  .fj^hi 
I  IK*.  The  chnrfrrs  (.wfsrrcd,  I'lit-h  ng;iinst  the  olhvr 
I  wen-  almost  ifimllr  wt-ll  snstniiied,  ilii>iif;h  Knios- 
{  tlicm'H  |tn-vui!(il  ht  llic  vtui.  TIk:  nuuinltT  <i)iiiiiuii 
I  n'!<)K-i:liti<!  iIh-  war  was  {iroluiMv  niieniiiiici]  liv  .Vji- 
I  (.-liiiK-s,  UN  tlic  AiliciiL-iiw,  iH-iiiiK  iis  till-  :i1li<  •!  <.r  i'liili|i, 

;lil  |iirli;ii.<  liiivo  i li-iiitid  iti<-  iinjOfHliiifiH  »>f  lit.) 

id  Mt-'ucvd  iIh.^  vuiiliiiunncc  of  jicucc  ou 


nm^.  was  hcailei)  by  ibc  illmtrious  or.-itor  ncmitsllip- 
or*,  >ha.  nevprth<-Ic»i,  oincurrcd  in  advising  this 
pnc::  Thin  individual,  lire  most  renowned  in  tlo- 
•\-trt;e^  whether  of  aitcioni  or  rnixlcm  limeH,  wih  nuw 
1  tu'in;;  man.  riKin|;  to  eminence  ns  n  pntrenniDnal 
'i«>rr.     Fr>nn  hix  father  Ik-  had  inhnrilcd  n  cnnsidur- 

■  h>  furtunc ;  b-it  \\m  he  rapidly  diKsiiMilcd,  and  then,  nl 
::•_■  azn  nf  twi-ni_\--fiTe,  l»ctni>k  himself  to  a  prDfrsiiion 
>y  Klivrh  many  had  arisen  to  weahh  and  impurtaiK't; 
in  Athene  —  thai  of  writing  speeches  fur  suilurs  in  the 
'■tim  of  judii^ature.  At  the  lime  now  spoken  of,  he 
'wd  lj>rome  a  li^dins  Kjicaker  in  llw  aieicmlily,  nml 
t--vi  embarked  hiiust'lf  in  a  [arty  h-jwiilc  to  I'hilip. 
\  i;>i;h«Undi»)!  a  diRadvariingeous  voice  und  pi'muii. 
au'i  a  harih  temper,  lie  liecame,  by  tlic  fi>rc<:  of 
i:<;'!eaiN>n  and  ahiliiy,  the  firat  man  of  Athens  — 
b^r  rn'M!  tioishcd  ora:ur,  end  most  powerful  j>o!i:ical 
^I■i'^r. 

TV  nwreil  war  lerminnted,  noon  afler  iIhj  pence  bc- 
!«(•&  Aihen*  and  Mao'-i Ionia,  by  a  complete  coiii]iieNt 
■J  t.te  PSurian^.  on  wluim  n  lieiivy  fine  was  impuM.i). 
It.-  -in  ih  <•.■:!  tJw:  towns  wi-rc  di-s!roycd  tscept  ihree, 
■i>:  t.'Kir  firtlAcariiifti  were  dismnmlcd.     'Die  t>f>ple 

■  *.■?■;  i^muvirj  iii;u  villa^'s,  ilwir  militnry  sion-s 
'.uvn  fn;>m  tlfin,  and  ihiiir  voice  in  ihn  Ampiiictymiic 
- '-o-:l  mn^nrri-d  to  tlw  Moci-doniun  kiiij:.  'Hiis 
pi^^hmcnt  »ns  inflictnl  in  the  nxiui  uf  that  which 
wa*  n'.oKfA  tu  sacrilege  by  thn  Ampliie'yunie  luw,  viz., 
vif  T-inoiDSftf  the  pi'>iplc  of  the  (imliy  dis^rii-t   Cniiii 

^  I-  -iV*  of  llie  Mcrr'l  iiniuiilniii.  The  hiln-r  rniirjiC! 
-J  i  'jFvn  adtwd  in  n-gnnl  to  tltc  I*lii>ciaii<>,  but  iii«n- 
.T>p:»'ri'e  r.Hinm'.B  pri'tiiili^d. 

Dr  ;aft  i^nce  and  dominion  oei'iin'd  by  I'liilip  »rr>' 
f.».]^|  frum  t.m*;  to  limt-,  e«(itf ial!v  in  puri-i  of 
I>.frkrr  wlJch  were  yet  uii->u)id.i<.<l.  11- was  imisiil. 
'•"i.  be«;.!if,  OS  the  head  of  a  league  IVirmed  liv  many 
k  'fit  Thriaiian  tMlionii.  (hi  llic  nlher  linnd,  tht- 
TM.ry  of  Ilein'Mthrncs,  in  addition  to  their  ulumi  at 
'»p  iari«a<«  of  Philip's  [luwcr,  w«;rc  anxious  fur  war 
*  -S  Hareilonia,  b.s  the  most  cfli-ctual  mnans  uf  huld- 
oz  t^  political  [Miwcr  at  Aihenti.  Their  o[>|ioiM-i)ta 
wttw  bndcd,  aiao,  by  a  person  of  ungular  ability  in 
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oiie?!,  iLiid  (■*!»  wore  slroua  at  st-a, 
•iinii'ti.il  with  Itvraiirium.  Tlie  jiowcr 
lit;  wiiK  most  I'oriiiiduliie,  and  iIktl-  wos 
uf  sn{<[.lios,  for  ihe  Atlienians  liud  kc- 
iiice  of  I'trsia,  The  first  commnnder 
iiivnt  tn  tlic  [li'IW|ionI  was  Cliares. 
I  inkT  nmi  u  siisraiiicil  a  dcfcui ;  hut  Pliocion,  a  man 
of  suptriiir  iiliiiities  snprsi-ding  liim,  rt'slored  ilie 
fact!  of  afTairii  by  his  sncccss  uf^inst  the  enemy,  and 
liis  jiisEicc  and  liberality  toward  the  cunfvdciah'H. 
"I'lio  systi-m  of  operalioTis  was  ulily  pn))ected  by  I)e- 
mustln-iH's,  and  was  carriL-d  into  eflcct  by  I'hoeion  wiih 
HO  less  iihilii}-.  The  success  of  the  measures  adoptvd 
l>y  tli<;  latter  «as  materially  alTccted  by  the  weif;ht  of 
I  Uis  chamclcr.  Philip  now  abandoned  Ihc  hope  uf  rcdu* 
I  cinj;  tliu  adverse  towns  of  tlic  Thraciun  nhore,  and 
j  riiinc  to  a  compromise  with  liia  enemies,  ilence 
\  another  interval  of  peace  ensued. 
I  )'et  another  sacred  war  broke  out  soon  after  the 
I  termination  uf  the  prect.-ilin;;.  The  iiihahiiunts  of 
I  .\m|ihi3s;i, a  luwii  of  tlx.'  t.h-.ulian  Lucrians,  haviu);,  like 
'  tin:  I'hiiciaiis,  iisi>d  in  lilluLi;  somt!  of  the  laud  con- 
wcnitvd  to  iIm!  Delphian  Apullo,  ilicy  nsiMted  the  judg- 
ment passed  afritinst  ilicm  by  ihe  Amphiclyoiiic  council, 
and  war  eiisiii.-d.  That  cuiiiiril  eluwi.'  I'hilip  us  the  com- 
iiiatKlcr  of  i;s  nnny,  and  the  Ailieniaiis  declared  in 
favor  uf  tlie  .'Viiipliis'tianK.  In  a  short  time,  the  latter 
were  ivduccd.  l)ut  Alliens  was  al  the  head  of  a  con- 
fedeniey  consisting  of  Alhenians,  (.'orinlliians,  .Mi-ga- 
rians,  and  Acarnaninns ;  and  hy  the  mldn-ss  of  Ik- 
miKthi^iics,  the  Tliebans  wcrt:  detnclH'd  from  tlie  Am- 
pliictyuniu  lea|r>e.  and  miiifd  tlit'ins('lvi-s  with  .\tliena. 
A  battle  Knik  place  at  Chnroni-a  in  lldinia,  tietwi-L-n 
till!  anny  uf  the  Atlaiiian  eonfeilcriiey  and  lli.ii  of  ilie 
Ampliiclyonic  h'ague.  The  ngcnjiaii-  fofvi'  of  thu 
former  appears  to  have  cuiisiiiemlily  esreeilid  thai 
iif  Philip;  but  the  advaotn|n'  was  LalatK'id  by  the 
latter  being  united  iinilcr  ono  able  commander.  The 
Allu-nian  piMierals  wire  Clmn-s  mid  Lv>iele».  The 
names  of  the  Tln-lum  coiiimiindert  Imvc  not  in^-n  prc- 
)  MTVed.  Tlie  btiltlti  was  hanl  fought  and  deeisive, 
I  and  was  piiiied  hy  llie  Maei-donian  kine  — .TtH  H.  C. 
I  This,  finally,  threw  (in  ire  iniu  the  Iiaiids  t  f  the  cori- 

{  Tbnews  lilWl  Athens  with  dismay.  DemiMthc- 
I  n>'s,  the  advi<i-r  >•{  itie  war,  hml  tioriie  anus  in  the 

Itnul-,  and  for  iiii>re  ntpid  flight  bad  iliruwn  away  his 

hlik'ld  — tin  aetinn  deemeil  the  inust  disgraceful  jiruuf 
.  of  eouariliL-r.  Tlie  tn-tnv  uf  hi-*  jHrlitleal  failuiv  ai>d 
nled  him  fran  •huwiiig 

hini^lf  '      •      -  ■     -  .  .        -. 

h. 


iii'4'lf  in  ilie  (irsi  htinttof  popular  indinniiaa;  and  I 

I  procured  a  miiwion  bv  which  he  withdraw  •  wliil«  | 

fruin  Athens.     TIm  leaders  uf  the  war  jiarl^  had  the  : 

dflrcss,  after   having  ciicn[ied  condemnuiinn   ihem'  ' 

lives    Ihroiich    lliv  iniHlemtiun  uf  tlieir  adversaries,  ' 

divert    tlw    popular    fury   against    llie    geoerala  \ 
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Philip,  howftTe 
wnquered  people 


■  independence,  subjecl  only, 
0  the  control  of  ihe  king.     A  gar 
bus  nnny  was  placed  in  the  Cadi 
'  of  Thebes,  —  and  a  getieral  peace 


victim  selected  :  he  was  condemned 

■,  chose  not  to  treat  his  enemy  as  a 
The  separate  governments  retained 
■heir  national  acts, 
Tison  of  the  viclo- 
I  —  the  citadel 
eslablishod. 
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pKiLir  was  now,  without  question,  the  first  potentate 
of  Greece.  His  kingdom  was  flourishing;  his  ene- 
mies reduced;  his  allies  many  and  powerful,  and  en- 
tirely under  his  direction.  Macedonia  thus  took  her 
p!oc<|  nsihe  leading  stale  in  Greece.,  The  extraordinary 
gi^nius  of  Philip  was  no  doubl  the  principal  cause  of 
bis  success;  but  much,  also,  was  owing  lo  the  pecu- 
liar circainstunccs  of  the  internal  politics  of  Athena. 
"The  party  which  principally  opposed  his  projects  found 
themselves,  for  the  iireservation  of  their  power,  under 
the  necessity  of  stimulating  the  democracy  by  violent 
and  precipitalQ  measures :  of  these  circumstances 
Philip  always  BYnikd  himself  with  perfect  skill  and  tem- 
per; uid  even  if  we  fully  admit  ihe  (ruth  of  the  charge 
commonly  made  ag^iinst  him,  of  grasping  and  unscru- 
pulous ambition  in  his  general  [lolicy,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, on  the  olher  hand,  that  in  almost  every 
single  point  of  dispute  between  himself  and  his  adver- 
saries, sirici  and  liberal  justice,  according  to  Greek 

At  the  instance  of  Philip,  a  general  congress  wns 
issembled  at  Corinth.  His  projects  for  the  invasion 
of  Persia  were  approved,  and  he  was  elected  coplain- 
general  of  Greece.  In  iho  midst  of  his  preparations, 
he  was  assassinated  by  n  Macedonian  of  rank.  TtiJs 
was  in  ihc  second  yenr  after  the  victory  al  Cliroronea. 
But  Philip's  phins  of  conquest,  rhoiigh  inierrupied  for 
the  present,  did  not  perish  with  himself;  for  he  left  a 
son, — the  celehmted  Alexander, — of  talents  not  infe- 
sr,  and  ambition  more  unbounded.  The  news  of 
hilip's  death  wiw  received  by  the  party  of  Demosthenes 
■I  Athens  with  the  moat  unmanly  exultation.  The 
muiilerer  had  been  slain,  but  high  honors  were  voted  lo 
•w  memory,    "niia  w»s  not  only  diagreceful  in  itself, 


t  was  stamped  with  a  character  of  peculiar  ingni- 

de,  in  view  of  Philip's  leniency  towards  the  chy. 

Philip  was  succeeded  in  ilie  sovereignly  of  Mac*- 

nia  by  Alexander.     The  latter  was  imrustod  wnb 

!  authority  which  his  father  had  held  in  Thenaly : 

and  he  was  elected  lender  of  the  Greek  confederaey 

igainsl  Persia,  al  a  congress  held  ai  Corinth.     Lace- 

dsmon  alone  dissented  from  the  choice,  its  dejMitin 

protesting  "  (hat  their  national  inheritance  Miia  not  lo 

follow,  but  to  lead."     Alexander  was  eminently  Rati 

for  iho  high   station    lo  which  )ie   was  CBlle>d.     Hii 

great  natural  endowments  had  been  improved  by  the 

best   instructions  which    (he  age  could  supply.       As 

a  patron  of  letters,  Philip  raanifesied  both  libcraJiiy 

and  discernment.     His  court  wa^the  resort  of  inany 

eminent  philosophers;  but  the  education  of  bis  ho 

had  been  chiefly  iairuated  to  Aristotle,  the  moM  tb 

linguished  of  them  aU. 


Macedonia  was  attacked  by  the  IIIyriBDs  and  •orm 
Thraciun  tribes,  but  under  its  new  lung  succenfuDy 
resisted  the  attack,  whose  army  advanced  even  to  (ho 
north  of  the  Isier.  These  wars  are  said  to  Inve  bees 
excited  by  the  pony  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens,  wh« 
are  also  accused  of  commonicniing  with  Pcmin,  m 
indeed  almost  every-  Greek  state  had  been  within  the 
last  eighty  years.  The  Thcbans  alone  broke  out  iats 
actual  conflict,  and  attacked  the  Amphictyonic  garrnDa 
in  Ihe  CaJmea.  No  otlier  state  was  subjected  lost 
galling  a  mark  of  defeat  as  that  which  ensued,  h  »w 
not  long  before  Alexander  (ook  the  city :  n  intiM 
massacre  followed;  nil  who  survived  werp  sold  fcf 
slaves;  and  the  city  was  utterly  destroyed,  lliisitm- 
ble  catastrophe  occurred  in  the  year  335  B.  C  All 
opposition  WDS  abandoned  on  the  pari  of  the 
and  a  general  peace  ensued  in  Greece, 

The  confederacy  now  collected  their  rei 
the  invasion  of  the  Persian  empire.  'I'here  wu  lints 
or  no  cause  of  quarrel  between  Grcpce  and  Ponia, 
but  the  notions  of  international  justice  wrw  very  Inn* 
in  those  days,  and  especially  among  the  Greeks.  ?Ja 
tions  paid  respect  to  treaties,  and  regnrdrd  thui« 
nations  to  whom  they  were  bound  by  tnwyt  bdl 
other  communities  seem  hardly  lo  have  " 
side  red  as  possessing  any  rights  wfcal 
invasion  of  the  East  was  an  aliair  rsthcr 
enmity,  and,  so  far  as  Alexander  was  i 
unscrupulous  ambition.  As  wc  hare 
an  account  of  Alexander's  conquests, 
briefly  notice  them  here.  ~ 

flis  army  passed  into  Asia  by  the  llelle^aat  it. 
334  Ft.  C,  and  defeated  the  Peniami  at  tlM  Rhrtr  Giwi- 
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ciM,  in  M}-flin.  The  mmc  year,  Alexander  conquercil 
(he  provinces  on  tlie  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
the  ful  towing;  year,  he  proceeded  still  farther  east  ward, 
and  allhoiigh  endangered  by  the  activity  of  the  Persian 
At^'t  in  tlie  .K^ean  S<>a,  and  by  a  union  between  I^cc- 
dn^inon  and  Persia,  he  |>e  net  rated  to  the  borders  of 
S\  ria«  and  in  \\h^  autumn  of  the  same  vear,  he  ontirtdv 
d«.*ffaied  an  iinmc^nso  army,  headed  by  tho  Persian 
Liiii;  Ihriu?4  himsi.*lf,  at  Lssus,  in  Cilicia. 

Thui  was  immediately  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Syria,  ilKjuj^h  Tyre  was  not  nnluccd  till  aAer  a  sic^c 
fit'  »-\.-ii  mou!lw.  Alexamler  next  proceeded  to  K«ryj)!, 
wri-r***  con«j«i«*st  was  (;trt.*cled,  or  rather  whost!  subiiiis- 
s;..iTi  was  rtceivi'd,  without  delay.  Bv  these  events,  the 
V*  n*  ins  W(>re  cut'otf  from  all  communication  with 
Kj*.  )>:.  I1f*n*  he  commenced  a  permanent  and  useful 
uMEi  jiii«*nt  of  his  greatness,  in  founding  the  citv  of 
\  .  \andria,  XW  B.  C. 

Atrxamirr  then  crosseil  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
{•u.4Me«l  itie  Tigris,  and  in  331  n.  C,  met  and  riefcated 
tiie  cDcmy  at  iSangameta,  near  Arbela,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river.  He  was  now  master  of  Persia. 
(Ikrius  escaped  into  Bactria,  wlwrc  he  was  slain  by 
Bewus.  The  latter  now  declared  himself  the  king  of 
Alia ;  but  Alexander's  army  luiving  crossed  the  Ox  us, 
Ocssut  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  hi.s  associates,  and 
■U4  put  to  death  as  a  murderer  and  traiton  The 
Maoe«loaian  advanced  northward  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes, 
and  defeated  a  trilic  of  Scythians  dwelling  on  the  norih- 
ea»!eni  froolier  of  the  Pemian  em|iire.  The  reduction 
of  Sugdiaoa  (338  B.  C.)  completed  the  conquest  of 
the  Persian  monarchy. 

The  next  measure  of  Alexander  was  the  invasion 
of  India ;  for  the  lust  of  conquest  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  his  dominions.  A  Her  n.'turning 
tbciorious  from  this  expedition,  he  spent  the  short 
remamdcr  of  his  life  in  the  improvement  of  Babylon, 
■  hH:h  he  cIkmc  for  the  seat  of  his  government.  He 
attempted  to  bring  back  the  province  of  Babylonia  to 
i*.j  ancient  fruit  fulness  and  prosperity,  by  reconstruct- 
III;*  the  ancient  canals,  dams,  and  other  works,  which 
«•  rr  df'^'^mcd  to  irrigate  tlic  region, by  carrying  thmugh 
•  ;  and  diHU^ingthe  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
\S  hi!*'  he  was  overlooking  these  works,  with  his  wonted 
»*'U\  i!y  and  carelc-Hsnesci  of  his  person,  in  an  open  boat, 
am«Hig  iiM.'  unwholesome  marshes,  —  and  at  the  same 
utm:  Uring  adiiicted  to  excessive  delxiuchery, —  he  was 
M-.z'nl  »ith  a  fcvrr,  and  shortly  aHer  died,  in  the  thirty- 
th.nl  vear  of  his  age,  and  in  the  tJiirtcenth  of  his 
nr  en. '  B.  C.  3a3. 

Alexander  left  his  vast  empire  to  Im;  torn  in  pieces 
by  t:ie  grf.'«.-dy  and  im|iatient  soldiirrs  who  liad  aided 
^iirn  m  the  acquisition  of  his  pn:y.  A  |ierio<J  of 
confj^ion,  blorjdslied,  and  crime  ensued,  to  which 
:rae  hi%tor)'  of  civilized  nations  scarcely  furniaiheH  u 
pani!l«*l. 

Ilunng  \\yt:  latter  years  «if  Alexander,  (IriM-rr  was 
p»r*f-ral!y  quii't,  ami  liltlr  n*mnrkalile  oecurn-d,  r\<ri-pt 
•uffnr  pun\  9tni(;gtes  in  Athens.  The  pn>p(is.-il,  (ni  ih<* 
por  of  L*!i-«>plNin,  to  honor  Ili'mosih«'nes  with  a  p»!ili*n 
Tfk^wn.  caii^w'd  a  fennent  in  Athen!«,  and  the  latter  was 
a!'ack«d  m  a  s|M*eeh  of  great  ability  by  /1v«i>hin(-s. 
T^'.M  brtiughi  out  IK!mo8thenes  in  defences  whose  ora- 
r>fa,  still  extant,  u  the  most  remarkable  on  reconl. 
C:esiphon,  »hu  was  pros(*cuted  for  making  tlie  pmpo- 
if*,  «aj*  acquitted,  and  the  accu.se n,  failing  to  obtain  a 
fifth  of  the  votes,  became  liable  to  a  heavy  tine  ;  so  far 
«£ichiiiea  underrated  the  power  of  his  opponent's 


eloquence  or  interest.  Unable  to  pay  the  fine,  or  |K?r- 
haps  unwilling  to  live  under  his  triumphant  enemies, 
/TCschines  departed  from  Athens,  and  made  his  resi< 
deuce  at  Rhodes. 

Not  long  iK'fore  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demos- 
thenes also  went  into  banishmf^nt.  The  cause  of  it 
was  tho  prosecution  brought  against  him,  on  a  cliarjje 
of  being  brilnMl  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Harpalus,  who 
had  rc*lK:l!ed  against  the  Maeedoniau  monarch.  I)e- 
ninsTlien<>s,  probably  finding  the  popular  curn^nl  stn>ng 
a;r:iinst  hiiu,  and  wishing  then-ron;  to  lake  his  trial 
Ixrlorr  a  iu')r«.'  impartial  tribunal,  procured  a  decnn*  to 
reirr  \hr.  matter  Xn  the  Areopagus.  The  court  pro- 
uouucmmI  against  him,  and  ])(Miiosthenes,  InMug  fined 
in  the  sum  of  fifty  talents,  wiilnlrew  to  .•f'.giila. 

We  have  aln-ajly  given  a  rapitl  sketch  of  the  events 
which  followed  tho  death  of  Alexander;  hut  it  is 
necessar\'  to  glance  again  at  this  subjcet.  DitViouliies 
immediately  arose  as  to  the  succession  in  the  empire. 
It  was  l)eli<.*ved  that  on  his  death-bed  the  conquc*ror 
had  given  his  ring  and  signrt  to  Penlieeas,  one  of  his 
most  eminent  generals.  The  army  made  choice  of 
Philip  Aridicus,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Philip ;  and  one 
of  Alexander's  wives  having  horm.'  a  son  soon  a  Her  tho 
monan:h^s  death,  he  was  named  from  the  father,  and 
associated  in  the  kingdom  with  AriduMis.  The  latter 
was  a  youth  of  feeble  intellect.  Penlieeas  was  ap- 
pointed n^geiit  in  conjuncticui  with  LfConatus,  one  of 
the  Macedonian  gr'nt^rils.  Mr'Ieagf'r,  another  general, 
who  \|'as  afterward  ass<iciated  with  them,  was  put  to 
death  soon  aAer  his  (>levalion.  Perdiccas  had  tho 
actual  sway  under  these  circumstances. 

The  several  de|mrtinents  of  th<'  empire  were  com- 
mitted to  the  government  of  ditlerent  oHici'rs.  The 
most  important  arningements  were  the  following: 
Antipater  andCraterus  umjW  the  .Macedonian  provinces; 
Pt*»lrmy  Soter  took  Kgypt ;  Thrace  was  assigned  to 
Lysimachus;  Ciippad<x:ia  and  l\iphlagonia  to  Ku- 
menes ;  the  Greater  Phrygia  tt»  Perdiccas  ;  tin*  Ix'sser^ 
with  Pamphylia  and  [jvcia,  to  Anti;;onus;  Persis  to 
Peucestes ;  Media  to  I'ython ;  and  Syria,  ('ilicia,  and 
Babylon  to  Seleueus  Nicanor.  TIwh?  wen*  some 
twenty -three  other  gen(»nils,  t*)  whom  h-ss  considemble 
portions  of  the  empire  were  consigm'il.  As  was  to 
have  been  expected,  thes(«  genmils  contended  anuMig 
themselves  in  bliHKly  wars  and  mris»i,icns  —  a  e.iiauiitv 
which  might  p<i.ssib!y  have  Ih'cu  a\oiil<'i]  h:id  .Mi-xaiMli-r 
expressly  appointed  a  sucrrssi>r.  Thi-ir  fouteiitioiis 
issued,  ill  31*iS  B.  C,  in  the  esiablishim-ut  of  Imir  of  the 
numlier  over  the  wholir  eiiipin',  iu  their  S4'parate 
divisions,  which  constituted  four  CiiiiMtieribii-  luoiiar- 
ehies. 

The  names  of  tlies**  "eiierals  were  Ptoli'inv,  Lv- 
siiii.'irhus,  C'lssfinder,  and  Seleueus.  Kgy|>t,  Libya 
.\ra!iia,  and  Palestine,  were  assignefl  la  l^tnlemy 
Marfdoiiiu  and  (ireefre,  to  C'a^isinder ;  Bithynia  and 
Thnici-,  ti>  Lysimachus ;  but  the  reiu:iiiiin;r  territories 
in  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Kiver  IihIus,  which  wen*  called 
I  lie  kinu'lnm  of  Syria^  to  A -lei  n;  us.  The  most  jwiwer- 
t'lil  of  thesi-  divisions  was  that  of  Syria,  untler  Seleueus 
and  his  descM-ndants,  railed  .V/i'iirirA^,  and  that  of 
Kgypt,  under  the  I*t4ileniies.  t  »iily  Ptolemy  and  Se- 
leueus tRinsmitted  their  empin-s  to  their  chi'tlnii. 

Of  the  relatives  of  Alexamier,  his  hmther  Ariihrus, 
and  his  son  Alexander,  iMrfon-  spoken  of,  wen*  swn 
destniyed.  Another  son,  named  Jli-n-ubs,  with  his 
motluT,  BarsiiH?,  and  ('lei»palni,  the  f»nly  sister  of 
Alexander,  sliured  the  same  fate  not  long  afterwards 
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'['hus  his  whole  family  became  extinct — a  remarkable 
Instance  of  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur. 

The  contests  among  these  generals  enabled  som'^  of 
ilie  Asiatic  provinces  to  assert  their  independence  and 
ihe  kingdoms  of  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  and 
Pergamus,  appear  to  have  originated  not.  far  from 
this  period.  Eg}'pt  and  its  dependencies  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  Ptolemy's  descendants :  Seleu- 
cus's  family  maintained  the  kingdom  of  Syria;  and 
A[acedonia  was  subjected  for  a  time  to  a  series  of  hap- 
less revolutions. 

"  Such,"  it  has  been  remarked,  "  were  the  results 
of  Alexander's  conquests,  and  of  his  early  death. 
There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  life  might  have  been  productive  of  good. 
Undoubtedly  he  had  discovered  views  of  policy  much 
more  enlarged  and  liberal  than  those  commonly  enter- 
tained by  ancient  conquerors.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  strenuously  endeavoring  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  obtain  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  districts  a  recognition  of 
their  rights,  and  a  compliance  with  their  national  feel- 
ings, to  a  degree  which  had  already  shocked  the  arro- 
gant and  exclusive  feelings  of  his  Grecian  followers. 
Tlie  civilization  of  some  countries  of  the  East,  and 
especially  of  Eg\'pt,  gained  a  considerable  advance 
from  Alexander's  conquest;  and  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  produced  advantages  of  which  he  had  a 
distinct  foresight ;  though  their  magnitude  must  have 
^ar  exceeded  any  degree  of  success  which  he  had  con- 
dsnplated  from  his  measure. 

**llerc,  however,  his  merits  terminate;  and  had 
tliese  alone  been  known  to  historians,  lie  never  would 
have  obtained  from  them  the  surname  of  Grcat^  which 
he  owed  entirely  to  his  military  renown.  Yet,  if  we 
CDnfinc  our  attention  to  his  warlike  career,  we  shall 
tind  him  to  have  been,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  more 
misery*  to  mankind  than  any  human  being  whose  name 
makes  a  part  of  history.  Other  conquerors,  it  is  true, 
have  shed  more  blood ;  many  have  waged  war  on  a 
m^ich  more  cruel  system ;  and  he  exhibited  some  in- 
s;:inci.'s  of  forbearance,  which  were  rare  and  unexpected 
in  th>>se  times,  although  in  nKxlern  warfare,  a  contrary 
Cvinduct  would  have  been  more  remarkable.  But  no 
one  ever  bestowed  such  fatal  brilliancy  upon  the  hate- 
fii  lust  of  conquest.  Ilis  extraordinary  abilities,  his 
i!  J  ring  spirit,  and  the  unparalleled  splendor  of  his  suc- 
cesses, have  been  the  more  mischievous  in  their 
example  fnjm  the  amiable  qualities  which  he  united  to 
his  military  propensities.'' 

Such  is  the  stern  but  just  verdict  of  reason  upon 
the  career  of  Alexander.  His  achievements  were, 
however,  stupendous,  lie  crossed  the  Propontis  in 
334,  and  died  in  323.  It  was  in  the  brief  space  of 
eleven  vears,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  that  he 
arcompfished  tlic  d«.»eds  of  which  we  have  given  a 
naked  outline.  Nor  was  he  a  mere  warrior.  He  dis- 
played great  Uilcnts  as  a  statesman,  and  many  of  the 
traits  of  a  gentleman.  His  whole  life,  indeed,  sfv^ 
founded  upon  an  atrocious  wrong — that  one  man  may 
Siicritice  millions  of  lives  for  his  own  ambition.  But 
this  was  the  error  of  the  age.  As  before  intimated, 
cjnsidered  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  he  was  a  mon- 
ster ;  yet,  according  to  the  heathen  model,  he  was  a 
hero,  and  almost  a  god. 

In  seeking  for  the  motives  which  impelled  Alexander 
forward  in  bis  meteor-like  career,  we  shall  see  that  it 
was  the  love  of  glory — an  inspiration  like  that  of  the 


chase,  in  which  the  field  is  an  empire,  and  the  gomr 
nothing  less  than  kings.  In  this  wiM  ambition,  he  was 
stimulated  by  the  Iliad  of  Homer ;  and  it  wns  his  dar- 
ling dream  to  match  the  bloody  deeds  of  its  heroes  — 
Ajax  and  Achilles.  It  is  impossible  to  see  in  his  con- 
duct any  thing  which  shows  a  regard  to  the  permanent 
happiness  of  mankind.  He  makes  war  as  if  might 
were  the  only  test  of  right ;  and  he  sacrifices  nations 
to  his  thirst  of  conquest  with  as  little  question  of  the 
rectitude  of  his  conduct  as  is  entertained  by  the  lion 
when  he  slays  the  antelope,  or  the  sportsman  when 
he  brings  down  his  game. 

Althougk  we  see  many  noble  traits  in  Alexander, 
the  real  selfishness  of  his  character  is  evinced  in  his 
famous  letter  to  Aristotle.  The  latter,  having  published 
some  of  his  works,  is  sharply  rebuked  by  the  conquer- 
or, who  says  to  him,  ^  Now  that  you  have  done  this, 
what  advantage  have  I,  your  pupil,  over  the  rest  of 
mankind,  since  you  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  others 
to  possess  the  knowledge  which  before  was  only  im- 
parted to  me  }  "  What  can  be  more  narrow  and  selfish 
than  this  ?  Even  the  current  standard  of  morals  in 
Alexander's  time  would  condemn  it  as  excessive 
meanAess. 

We  must  not  omit  to  record  the  last  davs  of  one 
that  figures  in  Alexander's  annals,  and  is  hardly  less 
famous  than  the  conqueror  himself:  we  mean  his 
noble  horse,  Bucephalus.  This  animal,  more  renowned 
than  any  other  of  his  race,  died  on  the  banks  of  tlit 
Hydaspes.  Craterus  was  ordered  to  superintend  the 
building  of  two  cities,  one  on  each  side  of  this  river. 
The  object  was  to  secure  the  passage  in  future.  That 
on  the  left  bank  was  called  Nicaa^  the  other  Buetpk- 
ala,  in  honor  of  the  favorite  horse,  which  expired  in 
battle  without  a  wound,  being  worn  out  by  age,  lieat, 
and  over-exertion.  He  was  then  thirty  years  ^d.  lie 
was  a  large,  powerful,  and  spirited  horse,  and  would 
allow  no  one  but  Alexander  to  mount  hiro.  Prom  a 
mark  of  a  bull's  head  imprinted  on  hiro,  he  derived  hii 
name,  Bucrphalus  ;  though  some  say  that  he  was  so 
called  in  consequence  of  having  in  his  forehead  a  white 
mark  resembling  a  bull's  head. 

Once  this  famous  charger,  whose  duties  were  re- 
stricted to  the  field  of  battle,  was  intercepted,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Uxians.  Alexander  caused  a 
proclamation  to  be  made,  that,  if  Bucephalus  were  not 
restored,  he  would  wage  a  war  of  extirpation  against 
the  whole  nation.  The  restoration  of  the  animal 
instantly  followed  the  receipt  of  this  notification ;  so 
great  was  Alexander's  regard  for  his  horse,  and  so 
great  the  terror  of  his  name  among  the  barbarians. 
^^  Thus  far,"  writes  Arrian,  ^^  let  Bucephalus  be  honorod 
by  me,  for  the  sake  of  his  master." 


CHAPTER    CCCXXIL 

280tol46B.C. 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the   SiaieSy  or  Roman 

Conquest 

A  FURTHER  account  of  the  successors  of  Alejcander 
is  not  required  here ;  and  indeed  their  historv  presents 
only  a  series  of  uninteresting  revolutions.  ^The  Gre* 
cian  people  bad  now  lost  their  political  diadnction.  A 
few  efforts  only  were  made  to  revive  the  expiring 
spirit  of  liberty.    Demosthenes  had  labored  eoniewhel 
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to  this  eflcct,  and  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  shake 
ofT  the  yoke  of  Maccdon ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
pacific  counsels  of  Phocion  suited  far  better  tiie  timid 
and  languid  temper  of  the  people.  When  Anti pater 
governed  Greece,  subsequently  to  Alexander's  death,  he 
demanded  that  Demosthenes  should  be  delivered  u])  to 
him.  But  this  Demosthenes  prevented,  by  resorting 
to  suicide.  Among  the  efforts  made  to  vindicate  the 
national  freedom,  and  indeed  the  last  one,  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  Achitnn  league^  which  was  a  union  of 
twelve  of  the  smaller  states,  for  this  object.  But  Ix^fore 
•I  c  speak  more  particularly  of  this,  a  short  notice  must 
be  taken  of  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece. 

A  body  of  this  people  had  emigrated  into  Pannonia, 
the  iKirt  of  Hungary  immediately  south  and  west  of  the 
Danube,  at  the  same  time  that  another  horde  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  planted  themselves  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
The  portion  which  settled  in  Pannonia*  afterwards 
pxtewlcd  their  sway  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Thrace, 
under  the  command  of  Cambaules.  Subsequently  to 
his  period,  three  bodies  of  invaders  went  forth,  one  of 
which,  under  its  leader,  Bolgius,  attacked  Macedonia 
and  Illyrk;um.  They  were  encountered  by  Ptolemy 
Ccraunus,  who  was  overcome  and  slain  12-80  B.  C,  a 
few  montlis  aAer  the  death  of  Seleucus.  Following 
(his  event,  the  Gauls  retired ;  but  in  the  next  year,  Brcn- 
uus  and  Acichorius,  who  had  in  the  preceding  year 
commanded  the  army  which  attacked  Pceonia,  led  a 
\a.st  body  of  Gauls,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  against 
(ire«'ce. 

They  were  checked  for  some  time  at  Thennopyla?, 
hy  a  |K>wcrful  Grecian  army,  assembled  to  oppose 
thf-m,  headed  by  the  Athenians.  The  barbarians  had 
nil  defensive  armor,  except  a  shield ;  their  weapons 
were  a  javelin  and  a  large,  pointless,  cutting  sword ; 
their  mode  of  fighting  was  irregular ;  and  they  strove 
<n  vain  to  penetrate  the  firm  barrier  of  Grecian  spears 
that  stretched  entirely  across  the  narrow  valley.  This 
pass,  however,  they  eventually  turned,  by  drawing  off 
a  portion  of  the  Grecian  forces  in  defence  of  a  town 
of  the  ^Gtollaii  territory,  which  the  Gauls  had  reached 
in  another  quarter,  and  where  they  liad  committed  the 
TicKrt  dreadful  excesses  upon  its  inhabitants. 

After  this,  they  attacked  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  in  Phocis.  Here  they  were  repulsed  with  great 
os¥n  by  the  natives,  aided  by  the  strength  of  the  posi- 
ion,  and  by  the  superstitious  terrors  attached  to  the 
pot.  Of  this  circumstance  tlie  Phocians  availed  them- 
•«lves  with  great  dexterity,  having  learned  beforehand 
•he  rrs{K>nse  of  the  oracle,  that  "  the  god  would  protect 
ills  own.**  The  miserable  remnant  of  the  army  under 
Brenntis  ai  rived  at  length  in  tlio  encampment  of  their 
countrymen,  when  their  commander,  who  had  been 
ian^erously  wounded,  is  said  to  have  wilfully  hastened 
hLs  death  through  sliamc.  Before  the  passage  at  Ther- 
mopylae had  been  won,  a  body  of  Gauls  had  ravaged 
.Ktfiiia.  wlience  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
«k  liole  invading  army  was  finally  destroyed  at  the  River 
Sii^-rc^hius.  in  Tlicssaly. 

Tlie  Aclurain  league  was  formed  260  B.  C,  at  first 
!>y  ibur  Aclixan  states.  Soon  aAerward  it  was  joined 
by  other  cities  of  Ac haia.  These  all  combined  for  the 
puq>o0cs  of  reciprocal  defence  and  common  regulation. 
About  thirty  years  af\er  its  origin,  Aratus  having  liead- 
ed  a  revolution  in  Sicyon,  united  that  important  city  to 
the  league,  aod  wa«  subsequently  general  or  president 
uf  the  confederation. 

The  citadel  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  gtrongest  for- 


tresses in  Greece,  was  the  most  important  of  all  to 
any  person  ambitious  of  empire,  being  set  on  a  lofty 
mountain  in  the  isthmus.  It  gave  to  its  possessor  not 
only  the  command  of  the  rich  and  populous  Corinth, 
but  also  the  power  of  impeding  all  land  passage  be- 
tween the  peninsula  and  the  continent  of  Greece. 
This  citadel,  which  wns  in  the  poss<.»ssion  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas  was  surprised  and  taken  by  Aratus,  and  the 
result  was,  that  much  of  Southern  (Jreece  was  relieved 
from  the  ascendency  of  iMiicedoniu.  In  this  contest 
the  Acha?an  leamie  was  assisted  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  the  king  of  Ejzypr. 

But  in  the  yorir  *^'26  B.  C,  Cleomenes,  who  had 
become  king  ot'  SpaHu  afier  that  state  had  been  sub- 
jected to  soveral  severe  contests,  de!ri*mined  to  assert 
the  predominance  of  his  country  in  Greece,  nnd  made 
war  upon  the  Achaians.  He  obtained  some  important 
victories,  nnd  won  Argos  and  Corinth  from  the  league. 
They  were,  however,  taktMi  from  him  not  long  after- 
ward, in  a  battle  which  was  obstinately  contested  ;  but 
at  length  the  Lacedaemonian  force  was  irrecoverably 
broken  and  put  to  rout.  Sparta  was  captured,  but  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  left  by  the  conquerors  in  the 
possession  of  their  independence. 

Macedonia  and  Greece  were  now  preparing  to  follow 
the  fate  of  all  the  nations  within  the  grasp  of  Roman 
ambition.  Their  period  of  conquest  was  ended,  and 
that  of  their  subjugation  was  at  hand.  The  Romans 
had  become  the  most  powerful  of  the  contemporary 
nations,  and  were  fast  extending  their  conquests  toward 
the  East.  The  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Romans  into  Greece,  was  an  invitation  from  the  iEto- 
lians  to  interfere  in  a  quarrel  they  had  with  Macedonia. 
Roman  commissioners  were  appointed,  who  decided 
against  Philip  V.,  the  Macedonian  king.  He  yielded  to 
the  decision,  and  died  soon  after.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Perseus,  his  son.  The  Romans  declared  war  against 
this  prince,  upon  pretexts  which  are  now  scarcely 
intelligible. 

The  Achroans  had  suppressed  a  revolt  at  Lacedte- 
mon,  and  had  put  an  end  to  the  institutions  of  Lycur- 
gus,  in  189  B.  C.  They  had  also  been  able  to  suppress 
an  attempt  of  the  Messenians  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  league.  In  every  transaction  in  Greece, 
whether  invited  or  not,  the  Romans  now  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right  of  interference ;  and  their  dispute 
with  Perseus  seems  to  have  commenced  on  the  same 
principle.  Fie  had  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  favor 
of  the  Achouins,  who  had  for  a  long  time  shown  to  the 
Macedonians  every  symptom  of  hatred  short  of  actual 
war.  The  Romans  encouraged  the  Achseans  to  perse- 
vere in  this  policy. 

War  was  declared  by  the  Romans  against  Macedoo 
172  B.  C.  Perseus  was  at  first  joined  by  the  Bceotians ; 
but  their  courage  failing  them,  they  abandoned  the 
cause.  They  were  not  saved  from  the  vengeance  of 
Romans  by  this  movement  That  people  pimished  such 
individuals  as  had  been  active  against  them,  and  broke 
up  the  Ba'otian  confederacy.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
contest,  Perseus  obtained  some  successes,  upon  which 
he  oHered  to  make  peace  on  the  same  terms  with  those 
which  had  been  exacted  from  Philip ;  but  the  Roman 
general  demanded  that  he  should  submit  to  the  di8cr> 
tion  of  tlie  senate,  thus  acting  upon  the  avowed  Romnn 
principle  of  increasing  tlie  arrogance  of  their  tone 
upon  any  defeat,  and  manifesting  mo<Ieration  only  iij 
success — a  base  and  contemptible  principle. 

In  the  fif\h  y^^t  of  the  war,  Perseus  was  completely 
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routed  at  Pydna  by  Paulus  ^milius.  He  was  shortly 
after  made  prisoner,  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  exhibited 
in  triumph,  after  which  he  died  in  prison  from  ill  usage. 
His  kingdom  was  broken  up  into  districts,  which  were 
allowed  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  but  were  made 
tributary  to  Rome.  The  inhabitants  of  each  district 
were  forbidden  to  contract  marriages,  or  make  bargains, 
in  reference  to  land,  with  those  of  any  other,  and  no 
timber  was  allowed  to  be  cut  for  ship-building.  This 
settlement  was  completed  in  the  year  167  B.  C. 

The  Illyrians,  having  joined  Perseus  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  were  totally  subdued.  But  an  exploit,  most 
characteristic  of  the  Romans,  was  performed  in  Epirus. 
The  Epirotes  had  commenced  hostilities  against  Rome, 
during  the  war  of  Perseus,  in  consequence  of  tlie  op- 
pressive treatment  which  they  received  ;  but  they  were 
shortly  compelled  to  submit.  After  their  submission 
had  been  accepted,  troops  were  introduced,  under  false 
pretences,  into  their  towns ;  the  towns,  to  the  number 
of  seventy,  were  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  their 
inhabitants,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fif\y 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  were  sold  as 
slaves. 

The  Rhodians  had  been  put  in  possession  of  Lycia 
and  Caria  by  the  Romans.  The  Lycians  refused  to 
submit,  and  they  were  encouraged  by  Rome  against 
the  Rhodians,  who,  however,  succeeded  in  reducing 
them.  Subsequently,  the  Rhodians  had  offered  to 
arrange  a  peace,  as  mediators  between  Rome  and 
Perseus.  For  these  offences,  they  were  obliged  to 
put  to  death  all  who  had  spoken  against  Rome,  and 
(o  give  up  both  Lycia  and  Caria  to  the  all-grasping 
power  of  that  state. 

The  reward  of  the  Acha;ans  for  their  unfailing  fidel- 
ity as  allies  of  Rome,  was  that,  as  soon  as  the  Romans 
were  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  their  voluntary 
services,  they  strove  to  weaken  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, that  they  might  be  the  less  able  to  withstand 
oppression.  Three  years  after  the  return  of  the  Roman 
general  ^milius  to  Italy,  C.  Sulpicius  Gallus  was  sent 
into  Greece,  and  instructed  to  sever  as  many  cities  as 
*)ossibIe  from  the  Achscan  league.  This  object  was, 
to  some  extent,  effected. 

Some  time  previously  to  the  subjugation  of  Greece, 
Philopcemen  was  selected  to  command  the  forces  of 
the  Achaean  cities.  He  was  an  admirable  man ;  hut 
in  one  instance  he  stained  his  character  by  his  conduct 
toward  the  Spartans,  numbers  of  whom  he  cruelly 
butchered  when  the  city  of  Sparta  was  taken  by  him. 
He  was,  however,  called  to  suffer  in  his  turn ;  for,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years,  he  was  taken  prisoner  when 
besieging  Messene.  The  Messenians  were  so  rejoiced 
to  possess  this  illustrious  man  in  bondage,  that  they 
dragged  him  in  chains  to  the  public  theatre,  for  crowds 
to  gaze  upon  him.  At  night,  he  was  put  into  a  dun- 
ffeon,  and  the  jailer  carried  to  him  a  dose  of  pois  »n. 
He  calmly  received  the  cup,  and  having  learned  t  lat 
most  of  his  friends  had  escaped  by  flight,  he  said, 
"  Then  I  find  we  are  not  entirely  unfortunate,"  and 
drinking  off*  the  fatal  draught  without  one  murmur, 
laid  himself  down  and  expired. 

The  Romans  had,  in  eflicct,  conquered  Greece  by 
their  arts,  before  they  made  use  of  their  arms.  They 
had  corrupted  many  of  the  principal  Greeks,  and  on 
specious  pretences  they  marched  their  legions  against 
this  once  renowned  people.  The  consul  Mummius 
i^ompleted  the  war  which  Metellus  commenced.  The 
former,  arrivmg  with  a  powerful  army,  sent  Metellus 


and  his  forces  back  into  Macedonia.  He  then  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  which  Metellus  had  before 
approached.  In  that  city,  Dia;us,  the  Achaean  leader, 
had  shut  himself  up.  The  besiegers  were  careless 
through  the  conffdence  of  strength,  and  the  Acliseans, 
making  a  sudden  sally,  drove  in  their  outposts,  and 
killed  and  wounded  numbers  of  them.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  they  came  out  and  offered  battle.  The 
consul  eagerly  embraced  it.  The  Achcean  cavalry 
fled  at  the  first  onset,  but  the  foot  maintained  the  fight 
with  desperate  resolution  against  an  enemy  superior  in 
strength.  At  length  they  were  broken  by  an  attack  in 
flank,  and  finally  routed.  Had  Dia^us  now  retreated 
into  Corinth,  assembled  the  relics  of  the  vanquished 
army,  and  prepared  for  a  resolute  defence,  he  might 
probably  have  obtained  some  tolerable  terms  for  his 
country,  from  the  eager  desire  of  Mummius  to  finish 
the  war  before  the  expiration  of  his  command.  Instead 
of  this,  he  fled  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  killed  his  wife 
to  save  her  from  captivity,  and  then  ended  his  own  life 
by  poison. 

Abandoned  by  their  leader,  the  Achseans  made  do 
attempt  at  defence.  They  silently  withdrew  m  the 
following  night,  and  most  of  the  Corinthians  did  the 
same.  The  gates  were  led  open ;  but  Mummius  de- 
layed for  a  time  to  enter,  from  fear  of  an  ambuscade. 
On  the  third  day  at\er  the  engagement,  he  entered  the 
city.  He  cruelly  slaughtered  most  of  the  men  whom 
he  found  there,  sold  the  women  and  children,  and  pil* 
laged  and  burnt  the  place,  afler  selecting  the  mog 
celebrated  works  of  art,  and  shipping  them  for  Rome. 
The  pretence  for  all  this  destruction  was  the  insuh 
offered  to  the  Roman  commissioners,  who  had  beeo 
sent,  ten  in  number,  to  assist  the  consul  in  settling  the 
aflTairs  of  Greece.  The  true  motive  was  the  wish  to 
deprive  the  Achosans  of  a  fortress  important  bodi 
from  its  strength  and  situation. 

From  this  time  forward,  Greece,  with  the  excepdoo 
of  Thcssaly,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  under 
the  name  of  Achaia^  and  a  Roman  magistrate  was  tent 
out  each  year  to  govern  it     Thessaly,  as  well  as  Epi 
rus,  was  included  in  the  province  of  Macedonia- 
146  B.  C. 


CHAPTER    CCCXXIII. 

146  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1464. 

Roman  Dominion, 

After  the  fall  of  the  Achaian  confederacy,  the  his 
tory  of  Greece  was,  for  a  lengthened  period,  that  of 
an  oppressed  and  degraded  province.  The  form  of 
government  in  most  of  the  states  was  nominally  repub- 
lican, but  constituted  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Romans,  and  not  according  to  the  wishes  or  interesti 
of  the  people.  The  wealthier  classes  retained  all  the 
authority  in  their  hands ;  and  if  any  person  was  ag* 
grieved  by  a  decision  of  the  magistrates,  the  appcd 
was  not  to  a  tribunal  of  a  more  popular  character,  but 
to  the  Roman  governor.  This  condition  of  depend- 
ency continued  for  more  tlian  four  succeeding  centu- 
ries. The  evils  of  oppression  and  rapine  were  thus  long 
endured,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  a  people,  who 
always  superior  in  arts  and  literature,  had  ai  one 
period  been  the  terror  of  the  Oriental  world,  by  their 
military  prowess. 

Some  benefits  resulted  from  the  Boroan  mmmj  over 
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<iiTccc,  such  as  protection  against  foreign  war,  and 
»hc  diminution  of  civil  broils.  These  were  consider- 
able,  but  hardly  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  evils. 
*  So  far  as  the  characters  of  men  are  determined  by 
the  government  under  which  they  live,  we  need  not 
doubt  that  the  Roman  conquest  was  most  pernicious  to 
chat  of  the  Greeks ;  nor  that,  even  though  we  exclude 
(he  positive  oppression  and  spoliation  they  so  of\en 
fufiered,  the  stagnation  of  energy  resulting  from  their 
servitude  was  more  destructive,  both  to  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, than  the  storms  of  their  turbulent  independ- 
ence." 

But  though  Greece  had  lost  all  political  importance, 
it  was  not  the  less,  under  the  empire  of  Rome,  the 
intellectual  head  of  the  civilized  world,  the  centre  of 
art,  philosophVf  and  literature.  The  influence  of 
Grecian  models  produced  whatever  of  excellence  was 
attained  in  these  departments  by  the  Romans.  No 
Roman  youth,  of  high  birth  or  wealth,  was  thought  to 
have  received  an  accomplished  education,  without  a 
visit  to  Athens,  and  a  course  of  instruction  under  its 
professors  of  eloquence.  But  whatever  aid  Greece 
afTordcd  to  the  leading  minds  of  other  countries,  it  gavo 
birth  to  few  or  none  during  this  period  of  its  existence. 

The  political  subjection  of  the  Greeks  produced  a 
ffubserviency  amcmg  the  mass  which  was  deeply  to  be 
ieplored.  The  acute  and  versatile  genius  of  the  nation 
enabled  them,  as  they  led  the  way  in  all  the  more  lib- 
eral arts,  to  be  also  singularly  successful  in  devising 
the  most  ingenious  methods  of  self-debasement.  De- 
praved and  impoverished  as  they  were  by  the  manner 
of  their  government,  they  poured  out  swarms  of  adven- 
turers to  seek  their  fortunes  as  bufibons,  as  parasites, 
IS  ready  instruments  of  every  low  and  contemptible 
fcrviee.  Tlie  fhvor  of  the  proconsul,  in  particular, 
was  to  be  courted  by  flattery  and  corrupt  fawning, 
and  to  be  maintained  in  its  cxclusiveness  by  defama- 
tion of  all  rivals. 

Great  as  were  the  mischiefs  springing  from  the 
grasping  policy  of  Rome,  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow, 
that  her  conquests  were,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  lamented 
by  the  world.  We  may  not  see  the  end  of  a  mighty 
scheme  of  action  carried  through  at  a  vast  expense  of 
blood  and  suflering ;  yet  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  a  beneflcent  Providence  has  an  end  in  view,  justi- 
fying the  expenditure  at  which  it  is  reached.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  the  successive  conquests  made  by  Mace- 
donia and  Rome  over  Greece,  were  the  appointed,  as 
ihey  were  the  most  efiectual  means,  of  preparing  for 
the  diflfusion  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  one  furnished 
a  common  language,  the  other  established  a  common 
government;  and  by  the  joint  working  of  both,  an 
easy  and  unrestricted  communication  was  insured, 
through  all  that  portion  of  the  world  which  was  then 
civilized.  In  the  lifetime  of  a  single  person,  Christian- 
ity was  preached  from  Syria  to  Spain ;  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  Grecian  Asia  that  churches  arose  most 
rapidly,  and  in  the  greatest  numbers. 

As  the  fortunes  of  Greece,  from  this  time,  merge  in 
those  of  Rome,  so  its  history  is  more  properly  that  of 
Rome,  not  merely  until  the  extinction  of  the  Western 
Empire  of  Rome,  A.  D.  476,  but  until  the  overthrow 
cif  the  Byzantine,  or  Eastern  Empire  by  the  Turks, 
A.  D.  1454.  It  is  true  that,  after  the  seat  of  dominion 
was  transferred  from  Rome  to  the  Grecian  city  of  By- 
Auitium,  the  aceptre  came  gradually  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Grecian  race ;  but  still  the  story  of  the 
Rttnem  Empira  it  beat  treated  as  a  sequel  to  that  of 


Rome.  That  empire,  long  sunk  in  debility  and  cor- 
ruption, gave  way,  at  last,  lo  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
a  formidable  Asiatic  tribe,  who  gained  a  footing  in 
Europe  in  the  fourteenth  cenlurj'.  All  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  inclusive 
of  Greece,  received  from  the  conquerors  the  name  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.  Having  now  skctchf^d  the  politi- 
cal history  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  we  shall  briefly 
mention  the  principal  islands,  and  then  give  a  view  of 
the  social  state  of  this  renowned  people,  in  early  days 


CHAPTER  CCCXXIV. 

The  Greek  Islands  —  Macedon  —  Thrace* 

The  islands  embraced  in  the  uEgcan  Sea,  now  the 
Archipelago^  were  grouped  by  the  ancients  undei 
two  heads — the  Cyclades  and  Sporades.  The  for- 
mer were  so  called  from  being  arranged  in  a  circu- 
lar manner  around  the  Island  of  Delos.  These  lay 
between  Euboca  and  Crete.  The  Sporades  are  the 
various  other  islands  scattered  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Europe  ;  the  latter  were  called  the  Northern 
Sporades  and  the  former  the  Southern  Sporades.  The 
Ionian  Islands  have  been  mentioned  as  being  to  ths 
west  of  Greece,  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  We  shall  begin  oui 
account  of  the  islands,  with  those  which  lie  east  of 
Greece,  and  proceed  thence  to  Crete  ;  we  shall  then 
speak  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Tho  Southern  Sporades 
have  been  sufficiently  noticed. 

Thasos^  now  Thaso^  or  Tasso^  is  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  about  forty  miles  in  circumference,  and  was 
anciently  proverbial  for  its  fertility.  Its  wine  was  fa- 
mous, and  its  marble  quarries  in  high  repute.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  island  had  the  same  name.  According  to  an- 
cient legends,  long  before  the  time  of  Hercules,  a  com- 
pany of  Phoenicians  came  hither,  led  by  Thasos,  in 
search  of  his  sister  Europa,  who  had  been  carried  off  bjT: 
Jupiter.  The  island  was  afterward  colonized  by  aolp* 
tiers  from  Pares.  There  were  gold  mines  here,  and 
the  people  became  so  rich  as  to  tempt  the  Milesians 
to  besiege  them,  492  B.  C.  They  were  afterward 
reduced  by  the  Persians  under  Manlonius,  and  suboe* 
quently  received  the  army  of  Xerxes,  upon  which  cer- 
emony they  expended  four  hundred  talents  of  silver. 
The  island  passed  successively  to  the  Athenians,  Mace- 
donians, and  Romans.  It  has  long  been  held  by  the 
Turks,  who  govern  it  by  means  of  an  aga.  The 
population  is  about  six  thousand,  chiefly  Greeks.  It  is 
still  fertile,  producing  oil,  maize,  honey,  and  timber, 
with  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Samothrace^  now  Samotraki^  thirty-eight  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  twenty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, is  famous  in  ancient  history  for  a  deluge,  which 
happened  before  the  time  of  the  Argonauts,  and  inun- 
dated the  country,  reaching  the  very  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  was  probably  first  peopled  by  Thracians, 
and  subsequently  by  Pelasgian  settlers.  The  people 
were  very  religious,  and  the  place  was  esteemed  sa- 
cred. It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
Cabiri^  which  was  attended  with  such  obscenities  that 
many  of  the  old  authors,  finding  it  impossible  to  de- 
scribe them,  declared  them  to  be  mysteries  which  it 
was  unlawful  to  reveal.  The  island  was  a  safe  asy- 
lum for  fugitives.  The  people  were  first  governed 
by  kings,  but  afterward  the  government  was  demo- 
cratic    They  joined  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  one  of 
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the.r  ships  was  distinguished  for  its  exploits  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis.  The  island  is  Kiid  to  contain  a  moun- 
tain so  high  that  the  plains  of  Troy  may  be  seen  from 
the  top.     At  present  it  belongs  to  Turkey. 

Imbros,  now  Imhro^  is  eighteen  miles  south-east  of 
Samothrace,  and  twenty-two  north-east  of  Lcmnos. 
It  is  hilly  and  well  wooded.  The  population  consists 
of  four  thousand  Greeks.  It  was  early  governed  by 
its  own  laws,  but  was  taken  bv  the  Persians  50S  D.  C. 
h  was  afterward  subject  to  Athens,  Macedon,  Perga- 
mus,  and  the  Romans.  In  modem  limes,  it  has  been 
held  by  the  Turks. 

Lcmnos^  now  Stall mcne^  has  an  area  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
eight  thousand  Greeks.  It  is  hilly,  and  produces  wine, 
corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  fruits.  It  is  known  in  ancient 
mythology  as  the  island  on  which  Vulcan  fell,  on  being 
kicked  out  of  heaven  for  his  impudence.  He  was  the 
god  of  fire,  and  established  his  forges  in  Lemnos,  for 
he  was  also  a  blacksmith.  There  was  once  a  volcano 
on  the  island,  which  |)robably  gave  rise  to  this  fable. 
A  terrible  story  is  related  of  the  women  of  tliis  place, 
who  are  said,  in  ancient  days,  to  have  murdered  all  the 
men  except  Troas,  the  king.  Aftenvard,  the  Pelasgi 
being  driven  out  of  Attica,  went  to  Lemnos,  carrj'ing 
off  with  them  some  Athenian  women.  These  had  chil- 
dren, who  despised  their  half  brethren,  born  of  Pelas- 
gian  women  ;  and  hence  the  Pelasgians  murdered  both 
their  children  and  their  mothers.  On  account  of  these 
atrocities,  Lemnas  had  a  bad  name  in  ancient  times. 
The  islanc^was  taken  by  the  Athenians  under  IMillia- 
des.  Here  was  a  famous  labyrinth,  some  ruins  of 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  Plinv.  The  island  is 
noted  for  a  kind  of  chalk,  called  Lemnian  earthy  sup- 
nosed  to  have  wonderiul  medicinal  properties. 

Eubaa^  now  Negropont^  lay  along  the  coast  of  At- 
tica and  Bo?otia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
narrow  channel  of  Euripus.  This  is  only  sixteen  feet 
across  at  one  point,  and  here  a  bridge  has  been  thrown 
over  it.  The  island  is  ninety  miles  long,  and  from 
five  to  thirty  wide.  The  land  is  generally  elevated. 
Some  of  the  mountains  are  quite  lofty ;  several  are 
four  thousand  feet  high,  and  that  of  Delplii  is  seven 
thousand  two  himdred  and  sixty-six  feet.  The  country 
produces  olives  and  wines,  the  latter  being  kept  in  pig- 
skins. The  island  has  seventy  thousand  inhabitants, 
mostly  Greeks.  Tliey  are  much  annoycfl  by  pirates. 
At  Cape  Thenna  there  are  hot  springs.  On  the  north- 
ern side  there  are  several  small  islands.  In  tlie  moun- 
tains are  wild  deer  and  boar,  and  the  plains  are  over- 
run with  hares  and  rabbits.  There  is  not  a  stream 
deser\'ing  the  name  of  river  in  the  whole  island.  The 
town  of  Egripos,  anciently  Chains^  is  defended  with 
walls :  it  has  narrow  streets  and  capacious  houses. 
Outside  of  the  town  is  a  suburb  devoted  to  trade,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  fruits.  This  city  is  capable  of  be- 
coming an  important  commercial  site. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Eubfua  were  probably  Pe- 
lasgians, who,  doubtless,  settled  most  of  the  islands  of 
the  iEgean,  as  well  as  the  main  land  of  Greece,  before 
historic  times.  Chalcis  and  Eretria  were  founded  by 
the  Athenians,  before  the  Trojan  war.  At  n  very 
early  date,  these  were  independent  but  allied  towns, 
which  had  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity, 
holding  dominion  over  Andres,  Tenos,  and  Ceos,  and 
vending  colonies  to  the  coasts  of  Macedon  and  Thrace, 
and  even  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  A  war  took  place  between 
Chalcis  and  Eretria,  which  Thucydides  regards  as  one 


of  the  oldest  on  record.  It  seems  not  to  have  lasted 
long,  for  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  the  people  were  still 
flourishing,  being  governed  by  their  wealthier  citizens. 
After  this,  they  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  invaded  the  island,  captured  it,  inflicted  great 
severities  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  reduced  it  to  a 
state  of  dependence  on  Attica.  In  the  wars  with  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  the  Eub<rans  took  part  with  the  Greeks. 
They  revolted  from  the  Athenians  445  B.  C,  but  were 
soon  reduced  by  Pericles.  They  came  successively  un- 
der the  control  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  of  the  Romans, 
the  Venetians,  and  finally  the  Turks.  The  people 
took  part  in  the  late  revolution  against  Turkey,  and 
the  island  now  forms  an  independent  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Its  barbarous  modem  name 
seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Egripos. 

We  come  now  to  the  Cyclades."  Andros^  now  An* 
dro^  six  miles  south-cast  of  Negropont,  is  very  moun- 
tainous, and  some  peaks  are  covered  with  snow  a  great 
part  of  the  yjsar.  It  is  twenty-one  miles  long  and 
eight  broad  ;  the  popidation  is  eighteen  thousand.  An- 
dres, or  Castro,  is  the  chief  town :  beside  this,  there 
arc  sixty-six  villages.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  fine 
gardens  produce  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  dee. 
Six  thousand  pounds  of  silk  are  annually  exported. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  together,  and  bread  ii 
made  of  the  mixed  grains.  This  island  received  its 
name  from  the  son  of  one  of  its  kings,  who  lived  iu 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

TcnoSy  now  Tino^  is  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  It  is 
mountainous,  and  produces  wine  greatly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients.  The  chief  town  is  called  Tenos.  Ceos. 
now  Zeos^  or  Zeo^  thirteen  miles  from  Cape  Colonna, 
is  fourteen  miles  long  and  ten  wide.  It  consists  of  ■ 
mountain  called  Si.  Elias^  sloping  gradually  to  the  sea. 
It  produces  wine,  barley,  cotton,  silk,  and  sheep.  It 
has  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Anciently,  this  island 
had  four  considerable  cities,  of  which  one  was  lulus, 
the  remains  of  which  are  yet  visible.  Several  eminent 
Greeks  were  natives  of  Ceos,  among  whom  was  Si- 
monides.  It  oppears  that  the  people  were  lonians 
from  Athens  ;  they  furnished  some  vessels  to  the  Greek 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Gyaros^  now  Ghicura 
is  four  miles  long  and  three  wide.  It  is,  at  present,  onl* 
inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  Romans  used  it  as  a  place 
of  banishment.  Syros^  now  Syra^  is  east  of  Deloei, 
is  twenty  miles  in  circumferencCt  and  fertile  in  core 
and  wine.  The  inhabitants  anciently  lived  to  a  great 
age,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air.  Mycomu, 
now  Myconij  separated  from  Delos  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, is  ten  miles  long  and  two  to  six  wide.  It  i? 
mountainous,  and  not  fertile,  yet  it  produces  sonie  corn 
and  cotton.  Population,  four  thousand.  Ancient  fable 
represents  the  Centaur,  killed  by  Hercules,  as  buried 
here  ;  hence  the  proverb,  to  put  all  things  under  one 
Myconus,  The  people  were  poor,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  parasitical  to  the  rich ;  hence,  Mycenian 
guests  was  a  term  for  people  who  invited  themselves 
to  dinner. 

Dehsy  now  Delo^  is  deemed  Ihc  central  island  of  the 
Cyclades.  The  ancient  legend  represents  it  as  origi- 
nally a  floating  island,  raised  from  the  sea  by  Neptune. 
It  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
who  were  said  to  have  been  bom  there. 

**  Latona  oxice»  on  Dclo's  isle. 

Gave  to  the  world  a  matchleat  pair— 
Apollo,  who  makes  nature  amile, 
Who«e  shoulders  glow  with  golden  hair* 
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And  Diaii,  cwldcM  of  the  chnne. 

Whose  iilwfti  uncnins  ever  Dy, 
So1[>  ■.ivcipii^ii  o!  the  fcmnlc  nuc, 

Noctiiriitil  em^iicjs  of  (he  nky ■" 

Tim  tcmpli-  of  AjwIIo  nt  Dclox  was  very  celebrated. 
It  waa  livid  in  iiik:Ii  vencmtiot),  that  ilw  I'cisiiiitx,  who 
InuI  pillaged  and  prurancil  most  of  the  other  Icinplbii 
uT  (ircecc,  lu.'vcr  once  otrcrcd  violence  to  this,  but 
rc^nlcd  it  wiili  the  inrist  awful  reverence.  The  island 
came  inti)  thu  pos<N:swion  of  tlic  Athenians  in  the  time 
of  Pi]ii:ttratus ;  ihey  onlnined  that  do  nnc  ahoiilil  die  or 
be  buried  ihcre.  They  iiufituted  a  festival  cnllcd  the 
Delia,  which  returned  every  fifth  ycsir.  Tlio  general 
of  MithridiitcH  dcaulatcd  the  isiuiid,  and  it  Is  now  little 
moro  tliau  n  maaa  of  bare  rock. 

CylbBu*,  now  Thermia,  waa  near  Ccos,  and  fiimous 
for  itH  cheese.  Scripkus,  now  Serpho,  was  barren  and 
uneiiltivtil*.'d.  The  Romans  banlKbcil  criminaU  ta  lh<s 
i«lnnd.  Here  Ca<uiius  Severus  wns  c<ci1cd,  and  here  he 
died.  Tlic  fra^  uf  this  place  were  said  never  lo  croak 
till  taJicn  to  aamc  other  spot,  when  they  became  very 
noisy  nnd  clamorous.  Siphnoa,  now  Siphanlo,  has 
'  fine  harbors,  and  produces  excellent  fruit.  The  iiihub- 
ilanlfl  were  noted  for  their  depravity.  They,  however, 
manifested  spirit  in  the  time  of  Darius,  nnd  refused  to 
give  the  homage  of  earth  and  water.  They  hod  gold 
mines,  till,  refusing  a  tribute  to  Apollo,  IhcM  were  iiiun- 
da*til  and  disaf)pcarcd.  The  air  is  so  wholcsoinrr,  thai 
many  uf  the  iiuiivcs  live  to  be  one  hundred  and  tucnly 
years  old. 

I'arot,  now  Faro,  is  about  thirty-six  miles  in  circtun- 
fcrcDce  ;  population,  four  thousand.  The  mountain  of 
Murpesaus  abounds  in  tlic  celebrated  white  m:irlile  used 
by  the  uicicnt  sculptors.  The  island  wnu  colonized 
by  the  Crelans,  and  attained  great  prospcrily.  It  sub- 
mined  Mb  Darius,  and  furnished  xailors  I'ur  the  Persian 
flecL  It  was  anerivards  made  tributary  to  Athens.  U 
become  aubjecl  to  the  I'tolcmies,  then  (o  itic  Romans, 
vid,  like  the  other  CycludcH,  to  tlio  Venetians,  in  the 
founccnth  century.  Toward  the  close  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century,  the  Russians  made  it  the  station  of  llieir  fleet. 
The  (xlebmtcd  Cireek  Clironicle,  now  in  the  museinn 
of  Offurd,  was  found  here.  Anliparot  is  a  smull 
Ltland,  near  to  Faros.  It  is  chiefly  celebmted  fur  its 
wonderful  grotto,  discovcivd  about  two  centuries  ago. 

Aoxoj,  now  Xaxia,  six  miles  from  Pams,  is  one  uf 
the  large*!  of  the  Cycladcs,  being  one  hundred  and  live 
miles  in  circumfercnco.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces com,  oil,  fruit,  silk,  and  abounds  in  game. 
It  has  forty  villages  and  ten  thousand  inliubiianln. 
Bacchus  was  anciently  the  chief  deity  of  the  island, 
Tlie  capital  Hua  called  Na.ios.  The  island  w'as  col- 
aized  by  the  Corsicans :  the  people  were  governed  by 
k'.ngs,  but  afterward  exchanged  their  government  for 
a  republic.  Piaistratus  subjected  them  to  Athens,  and 
t]teiitland,in  later  times, experienced  many  vicissitudes. 

Jfr/o>,  now  Mile,  is  sixty  miles  in  circumference. 
It  w«s  colonized  by  the  I^cedcemonians  at  an  early 
(fate,  and  enjoyed  its  independence  for  seven  hundr<!d 
ycarfl.  Having  offended  the  Athenians,  the  island  was 
Ltk>-n,  ihe  men  slain,  the  women  and  children  made 
kaveii,  and  the  country  led  a  scene  of  desolation. 
It  was  repenpled  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  original 
inliabiUutii,  in  part,  relumed.  The  other  islands  in  this 
euarter  —  Awiargoi,  now  Amerigo;  Atlgpalaia,  ii»w 
Slampltalia  ;  lot,  now  iVia.;  7%era,  now  Saatorin  ;  and 
lomc  others,  are  of  no  puiicuUr  note  or  celebrity. 
CarfmUkM,  now  SesyoMia,  lies  betweeo  Rhodes  and 


Crete :  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  its  history  is 
little  known. 

Crrle,  now  Caniiia,  is  the  largest  of  the  (Jrcek  islands 
nnd  one  of  the  largest  in  the  .Meditcrmnean,  being  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  long  nnd  si.x  to  thirty  wide. 
It  is  very  fertile,  producing  wheal,  wine,  oil,  sugar, 
honej  gums,  lemons,  oranges,  and  various  other  fruits. 
The  c  lief  town  is  Cnndia,  strongly  fortified;  it  has 
twelve  nimdrcd  inhabitants;  population  of  the  island 
two  hundred  and  cigltty  thousand.  In  the  time  of 
Homer,  it  was  very  populous,  and  had  one  hundred 
cities.  It  is  traversed  by  mountains,  the  loftiest  of 
which  is  Psiloritc,  or  Monte  Juva,  the  ancient  Ida, 
which  is  covered  a  great  |iurt  of  the  year  with  snuw. 
It  is  said  that  Jupiter  was  educated  here  by  the  Cory- 
hnntes,  tho  priests  of  Cybt^le,  nnd  the  Cretans  Itoasted 
thitt  they  could  show  his  tomb.  About  1400  It.  C, 
Minos,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  nnd  Europa,  whom 
the  latter  carried  oil' from  Phcenicia,  was  kin);  of  Crete, 
and  was  celebmted  for  his  excellent  luws,  his  justice, 
and  his  moderation.  He  was  called  the  '*  favorite  of 
the  gods,"  the  "  confidant  of  Jupiter,"  and  the  "  wise 
le;:i slater."  Afler  death,  the  poets  assigned  him  tho 
oflice  of  supreme  judge  in  ll  e  infernal  regions. 


We  have  olready  s|)okcii  uf  Theseus,  who  was  !:enl 
by  the  Athenians,  with  six  other  youths  and  seven 
maidens,  os  their  annual  tribute  to  Minos,  to  he  de- 
voured by  the  MinoUtur,  a  dreadful  monster,  who  dwell 
inalubynnih.  Ariadne,  the  dnughler  of  Minus,  fell  in 
love  with  Theseus,  and  gnvc  him  a  ihn'ud  when  he 
enlercd  the  labyrinth,  by  means  of  whieh  he  found  his 
way  out,  oflcr  having  killed  the  Minolaur.  He  per- 
suaded .Minos  to  give  up  the  tribute,  nnd  returned,  with 
his  companions.safi'ly  to  Athens.  Crete  cume  into  the 
possession  of  the  Ronmns,  and  wns  long  subject  lo  the 
Byzantine  empire.  In  A.  I).  8a»,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  and  was  afterwards  subject  to  the  Venetians 
for  lijur  centuries.  In  1669,  it  was  taken  l>y  the  Turks, 
the  capital  having  been  invested  for  twenty  yenrs — 
the  longest  siege  in  modern  limes.  Aliout  filleen 
years  since.  It  was  given  by  the  sullan  uf  Turkey  lo 
Mchemct  AM,  and  it  is  now  a  de|>en[lency  of  li^gv'pt. 

The  Ionian  hiandi,  in  the  Ionian  Sen,  to  the  west 
of  Cirecce,  have  been  noticed  in  the  geographical  view 
of  that  country.  Careyra,  now  Corfu,  is  on  tlio  east  of 
Epinis.  It  was  early  colonized  from  Colchis.  Here 
Homer  places  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses.  Ptunu, 
now  Paxo,  lies  eight  miles  south-east  of  Corfu,  and  is 
nearly  covered  with  olive  trees.    It  has  some  com 
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mcrce,  and  a  population  of  four  thoii!:an<).  Santa 
Maura,  the  anciem  Leueadia,  \s  celebruieJ  for  tlic 
promontory  called  the  "  Lover's  Leap,"  from  wlicnce 
Sapp))o  plunged  into  llic  sea.  Cephalonia  in  the  largest 
of  llic  group,  being  forty  miles  in  1cn;;lh.  Oil,  musca- 
dine wine,  cotton,  and  honey  arc  its  princijukl  proJuc- 
timi9.  Itsinhabilantsaccompanied  Ulysses  to  the  7  rojan 
war.  llhaka,  now  Thtaki,  lies  between  Cephaloi.ia  and 
the  eontincni.  Homer  makes  this  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  rcsidtince  of  Ulysses.  Zanle,  Ihc  uncieni 
ZacynfAiM,  produces  currants, of  whicli  itcxporlfinnniial- 
ly  nearly  eight  million  pounds.  Ctrigo,  ihu  uiicicnt 
Cythera,  abuiiniis  with  hares,  quails,  turtle,  unil  fiilcon. 
Here  wua  a  famous  temple  to  Venus,  ii  being  «up[)oscd 
nut  this  goddess  rose  from  the  sea  on  the  shore.  In 
1815  iliose  islands  were  formed  into  an  iiidcpeiideni 
slate,  called  the  Ionian  Republic,  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain. 

Macedonia  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  we 
neod  only  add  a  few  parliculurs.  It  wbh  situaleil  be- 
tween Tiirnee,  Epirus,  and  Greece.  Its  bounditries 
varied  at  diflcrcnt  times.  The  kinplom  was  founded 
by  Camnus,  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  814  B.  C. 
Philip  was  one  of  his  desccrdants.  This  sovereign,  who 
was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  ancient  liuics,  extended 
his  dominions  by  conquering  the  adjacent  tribes,  and 
Pliny  says  his  tcrriiorius  included  one  hundred  and  fifty 
nations.  His  capiliil  was  at  Peliu.  The  people  of  this 
country  were  naturally  warlike,  and  the  "'  Macedonian 
phalanx"  was  deemed  almost  invincible  in  the  time 
if  Philip  and  Alexander.  When  Greece  waa  threat- 
ened by  the  Romans,  (B.  C.  279,)  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Macedon,  displayed  great  talents,  making  two  c.xpc- 
ditiona  to  Italy.  Macedon  was  Inken,  at  last,  by  the 
Romans,  and  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

Thrare  lay  to  the  east  of  Muccdon.  Tlio  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  barren.  The  people  were  warlike,  but 
deemed  cruel  and  barbarous  —  sacrificing  their  ene- 
mies on  the  altara  of  ihcir  gods.  The  first  inhabitants 
lived  on  milk  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  and  were  addict- 
ed to  plunder.  Thcircarliest  government  was  monarchi- 
c:il.  Many  Greeks  settled  here, and  Thrace  was  deemed, 
at  one  period,  a  part  of  Greece.  It  was  conquered  by 
Alexander,  and  aflenvard  passed  to  the  Romans,  and 
lastly  to  Ihc  Turks,  who  still  liold  it.  This,  with  a  part 
of  the  Ancient  Macedon,  Thessaly,  and  Albania,  are 
now  called  Roumelia.  The  Islands  of  Thasus,  Samo- 
thrjce,  and  Imbros  belonged  to  Throce. 


was,  ns  we  have  said,  only  about  four  hundred  mile* 
in  length,  and  contained  an  area  of  not  more  ihaa 
forty  tliousand  sqijare  miles. 

The  population  of  Greece,  in  its  most  flouruhing 
period, — that  is,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  —  is  supposed 
to  have  been  tlirceor  four  million.     Its  military  power,  | 
which  was  famous  throughout  the  world,  and  the  ier>  j 
ror  of  the  a<ljncent  nations,  was  constituttid  rntlicr  by  ' 
tlio  bravery  and  discipline  of  its  troops,  than  by  ti* 
numbers.     The  institutions,  both  of  Athens  and  Lare- 
dtemon,  and  particularly  of  the  latter,  were  directly 
adapted  and  formed  to  make  fighting  citizens,  or  i>oU 
tiiers.     This  was  the  case  with  seveml  other  of   the 
Grecian  gtntcs  or  cities.    The  aggregate  miliiarj-  force 
of  Greece,  was  about  four  hundred  tnouviid  men. 


CHAPTER   CCCXXV. 
General    Views.  — Extent,    Divisions,   Pop- 
ulation, ^c.  —  Cities  of  Ancient  Greece. 

The  extent  of  Greece  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  narrative.  As  it  was  at  no  time  one  com- 
pact empire,  but  diiTcrent  ponions  of  it  were  subject 
to  the  several  stah-s  successively,  as  they  rose  into 
power,  it  is  not  easy  lo  define  its  limits  when  at  the 
highest  point  of  its  dominion.  When  Atliens  was  in  the 
ascendant,  (irtH.-ct;  was  perhaps  the  greatest  in  territo- 
rial extent,  iinh'Ns  the  comjuests  of  Alexander  may 
pnipcrly  \m:  considered  ns  defining  its  boundaries.  In 
tliis  case,  it  wuulil  include  nut  only  Macedonia,  but  sev- 
eral countri<>s  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

But  (ircccc,  strictly  speaking,  was  a  more  limited 
country.  It  einhraeed  more  territor>',  indeed,  llkan 
modern  Greece ;   but  even  including  Macedonia,  it 


Anetcnl  Wkllnl  Cltj. 

Athens,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  htMoiy  of 
Greece,  and  itself  furnishing  much  of  its  hiMory 
was  the  principal  city  of  Greece.  From  ha  ori- 
gin to  the  time  of  its  subjection  to  tlie  RnnitM,  and 
indeed  subsequently,  by  means  of  its  splenmd  mini, 
it  has  been  a  theme  of  interest  to  the  scliolar,  Ihc 
antiquarian,  tlic  artist,  and  the  man  of  tnMr.  At  the 
height  of  its  prosperity,  no  city  of  the  ancient  world 
could  vie  with  it  in  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  its 
public  buildings,  its  delectable  groves  and  haunts  ol 
philosophy,  its  statuary,  and  other  works  of  art.  It 
still  retains  in  its  ruins  some  truces  of  its  pnat  great- 
ness, particularly  in  the  I'nrthenon,  the  temple  uf  Nep- 
tune, and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus. 

Athens  was  situated  about  five  mileii  from  the  Ciu't 
of  jEgina :  the  modem  Athens  occiipie*  ooIt  tl>e 
northern  and  central  parts  of  the  ancient,  llie  Acrop- 
olis, or  citadel,  stood  upon  a  high  rock,  and  was  cnpitblc 
of  Strang  defence ;  within  it  was  the  nintbcon ;  lo 
the  west  was  the  Areopagus,  or  Mais'  Hill ;  bplow,  ti< 
the  east,  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiu,  which 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  Greece.  The  onlv  consid- 
erable elevation  of  land  was  the  rock  or  mount  on 
which  the  citadel  was  creeled,  as  Athena  wni  in  Tact 
sitiiaii'd  in  a  large  plain.  In  its  moat  flourishing  atatr,  it 
was  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference.  It  tn»  dni> 
dcd  into  two  separate  parts  —  the  uppercily.  or  citade'. 
and  the  lower  city.  The  inluibitanls  of  both  amounted 
to  four  hundred  and  forty  thoiisand,  of  whom  the  grmti-r 
part  wfTo  slaves.  The  upper  city  was  sixteen  niile^  in 
circumference,  and  was  sumnindett  by  a  strong  wall, 
adorned  by  nine  gates,  lo  one  of  which,  called  lli<( 
Grand  EtUrancf, liic  Athenians  ascended  by  stepn  cov- 
ered with  while  marble.  The  lower  city  eontaiiinl 
all  the  buildings  that  surrounded  the  citadel,  and  was 
cncoitijiassed  by  substantial  walls. 

Among   the   public  atnicturea  not  named  abuT«, 
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»  hii-h  ihr  ritv  rontninril  in  thf  lonj;  courac  of  its  ex- 
"•^•oer,  wf  ir  itip  Tcm|ili;  of  Thcwiis  ;  llio  nctap^nnl 
T'larr  "f  tin.' Wiwls;  lliff  moniimrnt  of  Pliilo|iii|ipu«, 
nr-nr  nhicl)  wn^  [lie  I'nyx.  «r  tlwr  plnre  ill  wliich  tliu 
;-i;>');nr  n«rin!)lics  wt-n-  lirl'l.  niiiJ  wltriice  the  Allic- 
ri  an  onion  "  iliimik'nil  ovor  (Jrrvcc  ;"  iIib  chomic 
Tt  Hi'iin-nl  i>f  I.ytcniliK.  ctilloil  hNo  ihn  Laalern  of 
Itr  u-ithfitfi :  AHriim'a  <  inlc,  nml  miiiiy  others  — some 
•>f  ih<-  pruutlcst  GtTuru  of  nrt  unil  genius  tlb-il  llic  worlil 

Spnrin  wm  ihc  capital  (if  the  province  of  I^nconia. 

It  wa*  built  upon  the  hanks  of  the;  Kiver  Eurolris,  nnil 

at  the  font  of  Mount  Taygctun.      lln  form  was  ciruiilnr, 

ini)  lt^■  circumference  mcusiircil  only  six  milcB.     Tlic 

i,  riMt  were  not  built  cl<i«c  ti^ctlier,  or  in  llio  iisiinl 

■-•'inpact  form  of  cilira,  biit  ilividi-il  into  ilitTcrrnl  vi1> 

La^t.  according  tn  the  anck-n(  manner  of  ilid  Gnicks. 

Ot  dwM  villain  then-  wi-re  five,  liuilt  roimil  nn  cmi- 

'l     ncDce  St  4ifleri!nt  di^iancm,  each  of  which  nns  occu- 

1   pird  bv  ooa  of  titc  five  triltes  of  Spanii.     The  prr- 

'    nilinn  dirf^le  aad  austere  manncra  of  ibc  inhabiliinis 

.  I   wcw  hoHila  to  ntenuil  splendor,  and  on  thin  occouni 

'    Arir  homei  wera  dnlitute  uf  orn:imeiit<i.     The  greni 

i     aqiHR,  or  forum,  however,  in  whitrh  Krvcnil  slrceis 

I  >  irnwaUedt  <nu  embclhshed  with  tfemplts  and  stntu- 

MTf.     Il  Bho  eonlBined  the  publie  edifices  in  which 

of  ibo  vsnoiis  borfies  of  magistrates  were 

I  with  a  large  number  of 
ir  of  tho  gpih  and  ancient  liGrues. 
■  Kvereiica  was  shown  to  the  memory  of  ller- 
l,  Tjmdania,  Castor,  I'olliix,  lyonidas,  nml  oth(<r<. 
la  iha  ca|in>M  of  Sparta  were  courus  for  horse  and 
fool  non,  and  places  of  exercises  for  youih,  cinlHm- 
««d  IqMlmutiful  plane-ln-m.  Indeed,  lint  city  was 
I  ■onooiMvd,  (o  a  great  e:(icnt,  with  vineyanis,  olive  and 
I  plane  irw*,  gardens,  and  summer-houses.  It  was  des- 
tituto  of  mll>  till  ii  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tynints, 
wfirr  ibe  time  o(  Alexander.  Tl>e  breasts  uf  na  Imive 
ri^iten*  wcro  dc<^me<)  an  adeqnntc  defence.  The 
nKvlem  Miriira,  the  capital  of  Ldconia,  is  situated 
o^ar  thif  anrient  Sparta.  Some  uf  the  ruins  of  the 
la-trr  are  nill  viitiblc. 


C'jrinih  was  the  capiinl  of  Achnin,  and  HJiuoteil  on 
h»  ivthmoi  *hich  separates  the  Marina  fmin  Allica. 
J  was  founded  in  IMO  B.  C  Lyiii);  between  two 
««a,  tt  had  two  porta,  one  on  each  cuosl.  It  was  lung 
imA  jusllT  erlebmled.  It  aiood  at  ihe  foot  of  a  hieh 
liU,  OB  which  waa  buill  ibo  citadel,  tbc  bill  bearing  the 


name  of  Arrororinlhus.  This  cily  was  one  of  llin  '■ 
best  peopled  and  most  wealthy  in  Urcecc.  Including 
the  citailel,  it  was  aliuul  ten  miles  in  circumference,  i 
T)>c  navigation  round  the  cn|>c8  of  Malcn  an<l  Tiena- 
riis  waft  reckoned  ao  dangerous,  on  aceounl  of  storms 
and  pirates,  that  merchants  generally  liansponcd  tlieir 
[roods  over  the  Ulhmus,  whence  Corinth  became  tlxi 
mart  of  Eumpe  an<l  Asia. 

Tho  natives  of  thia  city  were  distinguished  for  their 
skill  in  working  metals.  The  Curiiithian  brass, — a 
mixture  of  cup|>er  with  some  small  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  —  formed  a  com|K>siliun  extremely  brilliant  ond 
iliiTLiblc.  TIh:  oriiHttH-ntM  un  jKitlery  ware  are  known 
lo  hove  been  extH;uted  here  widi  inimitable  art.  That 
peculiarly  chaste  and  iH'uuiifLil  order  of  pillars  which 
are  used  at  this  day,  in  ilin  deeomiion  uf  buildings, 
took  from  this  city  the  name  of  Corinthian  |)illnrB. 
lis  citixetis  made  high  prclensiuns  to  pulitcness,  philos- 
ophy, mid  learning.  |  ■ 

(\>rjnih  eiiiuycd  its  liljcrly  and  an  immense  iRiflic    i 
till  tt.  v..   14C,  when  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  t)ic   j; 
Komans.     It  wus  then  ileenied  the  strongt'st  cily  in  the   { j 
world,  and  was  a  distinguished  seat  of  opulence  and    || 
the  tine  arts.     ARer  lying  in  ruins  fur  many  years,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Canwr.     In  removing  the  rub- 
bish, an  immense  quantity  of  vessels  of  brass  and 
earthen  ware  was  found  and  conveyc-d  to  Koine. 

Since  the  time  of  Ca'sar,  the  city  Imd  br-en  often 
burnt,  plutuli-rt'd,  and  subjugated,  till  under  tlm  tyr- 
anny of  tlxi  Turks  it  was  so  decayed,  tlinl  the  popula- 
tion did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundnnl  souU  —  one  half 
Mahometans,  and  the  other  half  Christians.    Since  the   | ; 
revolulioii,it  is  mpidly  rrextvcring  from  thediiuiKtcraof   I' 
llie  war.     In  tlio  mind  of  tlic  Christian  scholar  and  dis- 
ciple, Uorinib  ia  delightfully  associated  with  the  labor*     i 
of  the  apostle    I^lul  there,  and  the  fuiindaliun  of  u 
large  and  fluurinliing  ChriKtian  church  by  means  of     | 
tlui^e  labon.  , 

Tlicbes,  the  capital  of  Ikrulia,  was  huilt  by  (^ad      I 
mils,  wIm  first  introduced   letters  into  (treeire.      It  wait   jl 
situated  on  the  River  iKmeniis,  and  liud  seven  gates,  I) 
with  walls  upwards  of  seven  miles  in  circumferenee. 
Th(T  other  states  of  {Jreeec  were  for  a  long  time  in-  | 
dignaiit  ogainst  the  inltabitanlit  of  ThelM's  fur  liieir  ' ! 
perfidy  in  jiiining  the  Persians,  and  fur  this  iher  were  ! ; 
M;vercly  jiiinislwil.      L'lider  I'elopidas  nnd   Kiuiininon-     i 
das,  however, 'lliebcs  became  ilie  innsi  powerful  city 
in  Ureece.     [i  M'as  destroyed  liy  AlexaiiiliT  the  (ireat, 
after  a  terrible  carnage  of  its  cilizens,  six  tiMHiNiiid  nf   , ' 
them  luiving  licen  slain,  and  thirty  daMisaml  sold  fin     ^ 
slaves.   The  house  in  which  thf!  IkmiHis  lyric  piict  Ptii 
dar  was  bom  and  educated  was  orilered  to  he  >|iar<-d 
while  all  the  rest  wen;  ordered  to  be  di-iiiuli>heil. 

The  ciiv  was  afterwards  n-biiilt  hv  CasMinder ;  but  '; 
in  StniWs  time,  (alsnil  tW  A.  !>.,)  Thetss  was  only  ' 
an  iiiconH  idem  tile  village.  'Hierc  am  n-naiins  nf  its  ' 
ruins  Mill  visible. 

ArgoH  wrm  ihe  prinetpal  eity  in  tlie  district  of  .^rgo- 
lis,  and  sup[Hivd  to  lie  ihe  favorite  residence  of  Junu      i 
It  WQ"  Nitiiatrd  on  llie  River  Inoehus,  and  was  defeniW 
by  iwu  citadels.     The    inhabitants  were   culled    Ar-     \ 
i  ei'"'  —  n  name  by  which  the  (in^eks  in  geiK-ral  were 
I  rrT'<|iii'nlly  denominated      It    is  thoiigbt  to  luive  Ix-en     _ 
iIh-  HiiM  ancient  of  the  (irecinn  cities,  having  txi-n 
founded  by  litaehus,  who  arrived  intireecc  from  PIkb      • 
nicia,  IKiti  years  II.  I'.,  as  brfure  stated. 

Xauplis  was  tlte  harUir  of  Argun,  and  to  the  south  I 
of  this  was  llie  Lake  of  Lcma,  where  lleictdea  «b(i« 
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tbo  monstrous  liydra.  To  the  north  of  Argos  stood 
Mycense,  the  city  of  Agamemnon,  after  whose  death 
it  gradually  declined,  till  al  last  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Argians.  The  Cyclopean  walls  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Argos  and  the  neighboring  places,  composed  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  are  of  remote,  but  unknown  an- 
tiquity. The  modern  capital  of  Argolis,  Nopoli  di 
Romania,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  city,  is  the 
mosi  important  toHn  of  the  Morea,  and  the  strongest 
fortress  in  Greece. 

There  were  other  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  but  none 
of  commanding  importance.  Several  of  them  were 
distinguished  as  the  scenes  of  battles,  or  birthplaces 
of  great  men,  or  the  locality  of  extraordinary  events, 
but  are  not  otherwise  specially  deserving  of  notice. 


}) 


CHAPTER  CCCXXVI. 

Govern  men  I  —  Military  Affairs, 

Greece,  as  a  whole,  possessed  no  common  form  of 
government.  Its  separate  states  were  distinguished 
each  by  its  peculiar  constitution,  or  acknowledged 
plan  for  the  regulation  of  afiuirs.  This  constitution, 
or  plan,  varied  at  different  periods ;  sometimes  it  was 
democratic,  at  other  times  it  partook  of  the  monarch- 
ical or  aristocratic  element.  The  democratic  form 
was,  perhaps,  the  more  prevailing  feature  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  several  states.  They  frequently  en- 
tered into  leagues  and  confederacies  with  each  other, 
and  in  this  respect  bore  some  distant  resemblance  to 
the  present  government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  greater  prevalence  of  the  monarchical  or 
oligarchic  principle  was  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
state ;  that  of  the  democratic  or  republican  principle 
was  in  the  latter  period. 

At  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Ilemclidic,  which 
was  about  1100  B.  C,  the  government  most  com- 
mon in  Greece  was  an  irregular  mixture  of  mon- 
archy and  oligarchy,  with  a  slight  infusion  of  democ- 
racy. "  In  a  people  recently  emerged  from  barba- 
rism, the  power  is  always  chiefly  in  the  landholders. 
If  the  lordships  be  large,  the  proprietors  are  sovereign 
on  their  own  estates ;  and  though,  for  the  military  ad- 
vantages of  union,  they  may  acknowledge  a  king,  ht 
is  little  more  than  the  head  of  a  confederacy.  But 
when  the  lordships  arc  too  small  for  independent  de- 
fence, tlie  proprietors  arc  forced  to  a  stricter  union ; 
tliey  assemble,  therefore,  in  towns,  and  the  king  is  the 
chief  magistrate,  as  well  as  the  military  leader,  the 
power  being  principally  in  the  landholders,  but  exer- 
cised by  them  as  a  body  over  the  people,  and  not  as 
lonls  over  their  respective  vassals.  This  was  the  first 
political  order  of  Greece. 

'*  The  judicial  power,  with  the  general  regulation  of 
atfuirs,  was  in  the  council  of  the  principal  (K.>rsons,  un- 
der the  titles  of  eldvrs^  ehirfo^  or  princes ;  the  king 
was  military  commander,  president  of  the  council,  and 
priest.  The  assembly  of  the  |>eople  had  little  to  do 
with  the  onlinary  direction  of  the  state,  being  para- 
mount, indeed,  when  called  together,  but  only  called  on 
unusual  of:c;isions,  and  principally  to  decide  the  con- 
tests of  the  king  and  chiefs.  The  king  was  weak,  the 
people  scattered  ;  the  great  proprietors  were  strong 
and  united,  and  gradually  monopolized  the  powers  of 
the  state,  till  tlie  towns  almost  universally  passed  into 
oligarchical  republi<:a. 
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As  the  wealth  was  nearly  all  engrossed  by  the  oli* 
garchs,  whose  possessiQn  of  the  land  gave  tlicm  the 
possession  of  almost  every  other  species  of  property 
in  the  end,  the  poorer  classes  were  ever  looking  fur 
an  opportunity  to  enrich  and  avenge  themselves  by 
the  spoliation  of  their  oppressors.     Such  an  opportu-    , 
nity  was  frequently  afforded,  when  the  oligarchy  hap- 
pened to  be  divided  within  itself,  and  the  weaker  party    ' 
made  common  caase  with  the  people  against  their  op     ' 
pressors.     Hence  proceeded  the  series  of  bloody  com 
motions  which  runs  through  all  tlio  history  of  Greece. 

In  some  states,  a  middle  class  arose,  in  consequence 
of  the  growth  of  commerce.  This  class  became  fa-  • 
vorable  to  a  regular  government,  having  otherwise 
much  to  lose.  With  the  prevalence  of  such  an  order 
of  men  we  see  the  establishment  of  a  comparatively 
mild  and  regular  oligarchy,  and  sometimes  a  per- 
manent democracy. 

Argos  was  the  first  to  abolish  royally,  or  to  reduce    > 
it  to  insignificance ;  But  the  government  which  was 
substituted  for  it  did  not  render  the  people  at  all  hap* 
py.     Contentions  between  the  rich  and  poor,  as  also 
seditions,  were  frequent  and  violent ;  the  dominion  of    , 
Argos,  anciently  tlie  most  extensive  in  Greece,  wat 
curtailed  by  the  revolt  of  numerous  towns.     Many  of    i 
these  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence. 

Corinth,  although  it  underwent  several  revolutions, 
was  commonly  the  most  quiet  of  the  Peloponnesiao   \ 
republics,  and  that  whose  government  was  character- 
ized by  the  greatest  equity.     Its  situation  was  propitious  ! 
to  trade,  and  that  produced  a  middle  class,  which  in   !  \ 
some  degree  protected  the  poor  against   oppression,  I 
and  the  rich  against  evils  which  would  otherwise  have   \ 
n;sulted  from  their  own  excesses. 

The  government  of  Athens  was  at  firat  moairchiail,   | 
but  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  it  became  in  a  degree   j 
democratic.     The  Athenians  were  divided  into  three   i 
classes  —  citizens  or  freemen,  foreigners  or  sojourn- 
ers, and  slaves.      To  each   class  were  assigned  pe- 
culiar offices,  privileges,  or   services.     The  dames 
were  in  general  preserved  distinct,  though  there  might 
be  a  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  in  certain 
cases.     Poverty  might  reduce  a  free-bom  citizen  t«» 
ser\'itude,  at  least  to  a  species  of  it;  and  merit  or 
money  might  raise  the  slave  to  the  dignity  of  freed  on  i. 

The  usual  government  of  Athens  was  carried  on  h\ 
the  archons,  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  and  assem- 
blies of  the  people.     The  archons  held  the  supreme 
executive  power.     They  were  elected  annually  by  lot 
They  were   decorated   by  garlands  of  myrtle,  wen 
protected    from    violence   and   insult,  and  were  ex- 
empted from  certain  taxes.    The  senate  of  five  hun- 
dred was  elected  annually  by  lot  from  the  ditferem 
tribes.     The  business  of  this  body  was  to  consider  all 
proposals  intended  to  come  before  tlie  people,  an<l  'o 
see  that  nothing  improper  should  be  submitted.     Tl.i* 
assemblies  of  the  |)coplo  were  convened  for  the  pur 
poMi  of  consulting  on  what  was  most  beneficial  to  !l.< 
commonwealth.     The  right  of  attending  was  enjo\  i-( 
by  all   the   freemen  of  Athens.     Strangen,  slaves 
women,  and  persons  who  had  received  an  infanut;i*' 
punishment  were  excluded.     These  assemblies  wi  re 
held  four  limes  every  thirty-five  days,  and  also  in  cases 
of  peculiar  emergency. 

The  smallest  number  of  whksh  an  assemblr  could 
consist,  according  to  law,  was  six  thousand  citizens. 
There  was  the  arena  in  which  the  intellectual  contesta 
of  the  great  men  of  Athens  were  exhibited  —  in  which 
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:lw  oralont  ttliunc,  awayinfi  i)ic  popular  will  and 
iMart  by  «ii  irrcsutliblc  cluqiicnco.  It  a  not  lo  be  da- 
alvJ.  however,  that  the  noble  art  whicli  «-u  there  so 
vimiriMy  cLiItivn!C(I,  woH  oficii  pcrvcrtcii  to  kiw  oiiil 
pri:1i:r>li''  purpoxcs. 

Tlit-rc  wure  nl-tu  other  lirtlif-s  orciisionally  concerned 
.n  ibt  pncrnmerit  of  AiheiH,  iw  vuriniM  coiirtJH  par- 
r-rularly  tlial  crlcbraivd  one  ciilioi  Areopagus.  Tlic 
i.\:»n  of  ihv  court  was  tnkcn  (fota  tlic  pincc  whvrv  it 
*3.*  belJ,  viz.,  Man*  Hill.  It  cominandcJ  the  rnunt 
:ir<ifiiTmil  respect  throughout  all  Urecee,  in  view  of 
;.i<;  WLMlom  and  jiiaticc  of  it.i  proceedings.  It  took 
'->  leiiizancc  of  crimes,  abuscii,  and  innovaiions,  ciilier 
..1  nlipun  or  government.  It  inspected  the  laws  anil 
;-.'>liir  mannt-rn.  TliP  greatest  dt.-curiiin  marked  its 
dr-LiberaiiiHunnd  doiiig!<. 

A  «',npi!ar  and  most  nnjnsl  moilc  of  procedure 
iiurLiiI  the  pivenimeni  (if  Aihcn^  in  ono  uarlicular ; 
liut  wa4  oUracUm,  a  kind  of  ])opular  jiiitf;mt'nt,  so 
raJled  rroin  ottrakon,  a  nliell,  or  tile,  on  which  votes 
wcra  wriBm.  The  form  in  which  that  judgment  was 
pspre««d  if  duM  ili^Kribe<I :  "  The  people  King 
>.iw;mbled,  cacb  citizen,  writing  on  a  fthcll  the  nuinc 
of  the  individual  riokI  ubnoxiutis  to  him,  wiihuul  the 
rflc^lion  of  n  crime,  carried  it  to  a  certain  port  of 
;he  tivirliet -place  fixed  for  the  purpose,  and  depoaiti'd 
■•  iht-rv-.  Theac  shells  were  numbered  in  the  gross  by 
'■'w  arehons.  If  they  did  not  amount  to  six  iliousand, 
(he  oitmcism  was  void,  [f  they  amounted  to  this 
n'lmbcr,  the  archon*,  laying  every  name  by  itself,  pro- 
rMuDced  him,  whose  name  was  written  by  the  major 
part,  banished  fur  t*'n  years,  with  leave  10  enjoy  his 
etaie.**  This  ia  sufficient  lo  account  for  the  disgraci.- 
t'A  bef,  ihii  K)  many  citizens,  <iistiDguished  by  their 
v-rtnes  aad  public  services,  sufTercd  from  the  ingmti- 
ti*4e  or  the  aplecn  of  the  Athenian  populace. 

1b  Iifiniwiniin,  tlic  inhabiaints  consisted  of  two 
Umm  aalj^cilizcns  and  claves,  tlic  latter  other-  I 
•M«  called  kelota.  Tlic  ciiizenit,  however,  were  di. 
vidad  iUB  IWQ  cIhmo,  the  homoii  and  the  kypomio- 
mtt.  "Dm  pririlcgca  of  these  varied  ;  the  former  were 
'  i.gibia  lo  oflicB  ;  the  laller,  consisting  of  the  poorer 
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I  citizens,  the  frcedmen  and  their  sonst,  were  allowed  ' 
i  only  to  vote  at  the  elections.     The  hclois  were  mucli 
more  numerous  ihon  the  citizens.     Their  services  were  i 
like  those  of  pcrvanla  in  general,  though  less  severe  { 
than  (hose  ossigned  to  ihoi  class  els<iwhcrc  in  Greece.  ; 

The  republic  of  Ijiccda<mon  had  two  magistrulcs, 
cnlled  kini's,  but  they  dilFered  from  those  of  most 
other  nations.  They  possessed  few  of  the  [leculior 
prerogatives  of  kings.  They  formed  a  check  upon 
rarh  other,  nnd  their  power  otherwise  was  very  lim* 
itcd.  Ever}-  month,  ihcy  took  an  onih  that  they  wotdd 
rule  according  lo  the  laws.  One  of  thcni  commanded 
the  ormy  on  milimrA'  expeditions,  while  the  other  usu- 
ally remained  at  home  to  administer  the  laws.  As 
first  citizens  of  the  slate,  they  presided  tn  the  senate ; 
but  ilieir  peculiar  prerogsilive  was  to  superintend  llw 
relipon  of  the  stale. 

The  senate  of  ii^parta  consisted,  together  with  the 
two  kings,  of  twenty-eight  members,  who  were  above 
ei.\ty  years  of  nge,  and  elected  io  the  office  for  life, 
nnO  nn  account  of  their  virtues.  Their  duty  was  to 
consider  all  questions  respecling  ]>eaco  or  war,  end 
other  im[ionnni  atTnirs  of  ihu  republic.  Sparta  had 
another  body  of  men,  called  rpkori,  who  were  fiva 
mngistroles  elceled  unmiidly  by  the  citizens  to  inspect 
the  education  of  tlio  youth  and  the  administmtion  of 
justice.  Together  with  these  Bp]>liances  of  govern- 
ment, they  had  public  assemblies.  Tliesc  were  held 
lo  decide  on  mailers  laid  before  ihem  by  the  senate. 
There  were  two  of  these  t>odies  ;  one  was  called  the 
I^Fiieral  attembli/,  atlcnik-d  by  nit  the  frerinen  of  La- 
eonia ;  the  other,  the  Ifisrr  a»$fmblg,  composed  of 
Sjinrtans  only,  who  exceeded  thirty  years  of  age. 
Oi'iIh'sc  bodies,  the  kings,  as  well  us  the  other  mo|-'<- 
tniti>s,  constituted  a  component  part. 

Pertaining  to  ihe  govcmmciil  of  t))c  Greeks,  lu  a 
confederated  boily,  was  the  Amphielyanie  r(fim>:i'. 
'lliis  was  an  assembly  composed  at  first  of  a  few  stales 
in  the  northern  [utrtsof  Gn^ecc,  but  oflcrwardsof  twe'vQ 
stales,  Ihe  object  of  which  was  the  decision  of  all  dif- 
ferences bclweeii  cities,  and  to  try  such  offences  as 
openly  vluluied  the  laws  of  nations.    The  number  of 


•j^ffMem  uaiallr  scat  lo  this  council  was  two  from  each 
raw.  Il  IBM  twice  a  jemr.  The  vernal  amembly  was 
htU  U  Delphi,  and  the  tulumnal  at  ThermopylR. 
Cacfc  dapolf  Wok  an  wlh,  purporting  that  he  would 


never  injure  any  Amphictyonic  ciiy,  and  that,  if  anjr 
attempts  of  the  kind  were  made  by  others,  he  would 
oppoae  them  by  force  of  arms,  lie  further  swore  that, 
if  any  oulnge  was  inflicted  on  the  aocred  lerrilor^  qC 
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Delphi,  or  any  dcsigni  were  formed  against  (he  temple 
by  others,  he  would  use  his  utmost  oflorta  to  bring  the 
otrcndeis  to  punishment. 

The  armies  of  the  difTcrent  Grecian  states  consisted, 
for  (he  most  part,  of  citizens  and  srmcd  slaves,  whom 
the  laws  obliged,  at  a  certain  age,  to  become  enrolled 
and  equipped  ready  for  service  at  tha  summooa  of  the 
magistrate.  It  was  not  their  policy  to  have  hired  or 
standing  armies.  The  main  body  of  their  forces  was 
composed  of  infaniry.  The  rest  rode  in  chariob), 
upon  horseback,  or  upon  elephants.  The  use  of 
these,  which  was  at  first  indulged  in  by  their  chiefs 
and  famous  warriors,  was  at  len^h  abandoned,  except 
thot  cavalry  was  continued  to  be  employed  in  war- 
faro.  The  officers  and  upper  classes  usually  fought 
on  horseback. 

Tlio  infaniry  were  divided  into  two  classes,  respec- 
tively termed  the  heavy-armed  and  the  light-armed. 
The  citizens  consiltuted  the  first  of  these  divisions; 
the  slaves  belonged  to  the  other.  The  armor  of  each 
division  corresponded  with  its  designation  ;  the  former 
wearing  hclmels  of  brass  or  iron  upon  their  heads, 
and  cuirasses  ond  greaves  of  the  same  metal  on 
other  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  latter  using  bows,  jave- 
lins, slings,  and  ihe  like. 

The  Greek  arms  were  at  first  made  of  brass,  the 
boots  and  some  other  portions  being  of  tin.  Iron  became 
afterward  the  chief  material.  The  defcTuive  arms 
were  a  he!mct,  a  breastplate,  and  a  plate  for  the  back, 
greaves  to  defend  the  legs,  guards  for  the  hands,  a 
«ort  of  belt  which  covered  a  part  of  the  body  m  front, 
and  a  shield.  The  offensive  arms  were  the  sp>ear  or 
pike,  the  sword,  the  poie-axe,  a  club  of  wood  or  iron, 
tlie  bow  and  arrow,  darts  or  javelins,  and  shngs 

The  Greeks,  notwithstanding  their  bravery  in  the 
field,  were  very  inefficient  in  undertaking  the  siege  of 
walled  towns.  The  engines  of  war  for  battering  down 
walls  and  towers  were  not  to  be  compared  with  modern 
artiller}-.  Yet,  at  times,  strongly  fortified  places  were 
greatly  annoyed,  and  effectually  carried  by  assault,  by 
the  use  of  the  baltcring-rom,  moving  tower,  catapulta, 
and  similar  engines. 

Every  citizen  was  liable  to  be  summoned  for  the 
defence  of  the  state,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
sisty ;  but  those  of  advanced  j'cars  were  exempted  from 
foreign  service.  The  Athenians  had  a  custom  of  ap- 
pointing ten  generals  to  every  army,  one  being  chosen 
from  each  of  the  ten  wards  of  Attica.  But  the  evils 
of  this  measure  caused,  in  time,  its  abandonment  so 
far,  as  that  only  one  of  the  ten  was  appointed  to  the 
actual  command,  the  remaining  nine  ecrviog  generally 
as  his  counsellors. 

The  severest  punishments  were  inflicted,  by  the 
Ijocedtcmonians,  on  deserters,  or  cowards  who  lied 
from  battle.  They  forfeited  all  .he  privileges  and 
honorj  of  citizens;  it  was  a  disgrace  to  intermarry 
with  them ;  they  might  be  beaten  by  any  who  met 
them,  witliout  the  liberty  of  self-defence ;  and  they 
wore  some  distinguisliing  dress  as  a  mark  of  infamy. 

The  GR'ck  thips  consisted  chiefly  of  three  sorts: 
ships  of  war, -those  of  burden,  and  those  of  passage. 
At  an  early  period,  their  ships  of  war  were  merely 
large  open  boats,  and  generally  propelled  by  oars. 
They  were  capable  of  holding  from  fif\y  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men.  The  rowers  at  first  sat  in  a 
single  liBe  along  each  side  of  the  vessel ;  but  ader- 
warda  the  Corinthians  invented  the  trireme,  a  species 
ot  galley,  which  had  three  beaches,  or  tiera  of  rowers. 


These  were  not  fixed  in  a  vertical  line,  over  each  otbei 
but  back  of  each  other,  ascending  gradually,  io  tht 
form  of  stain.     In  their  lights,  the  soldiera 


stood  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  and  assailed  the  enemy 
with  darts  or  javelins ;  and  when  the  vessels  came  cloae 
to  each  other,  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  sword 
and  spear. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXVII. 
Religion  —  Lileralure  and  Science  — 


Ralu  sT  u  AaekM  Ttaplk 


The  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  d  product  of  the 
imagination  rather  than  of  reason.  It  had  little  to  du 
with  moral  improvement,  but  very  much  by  way  of 
pleasing  Ihe  fancy.  It  thus  agreed  with  the  poetic 
genius  of  the  people.   Fiction  was  its  life  and  its  cfaann. 

The  gods  and  demigods,  whom  the  Greeks  vo^ 
shipped,  were  divided  into  three  classes — etitttM 
marine,  and  iafentil.  They  were  all  subject  to  Jupt 
ter,  who  was  considered  the  father  of  gods  and  men 
Tho  above  classes  are  according  to  their  degrees  ol 
dignity.  As  the  Greeks  had  no  sacred  books,  the  fic- 
tions of  their  poels  on  these  topics,  saixstioned  also  In- 
the  priests  and  legislators,  were  the  only  authority  for  J 
the  popular  belief.  In  the  bonds  of  the  poet,  the  national 
religion  could  not  fail  to  be  an  elegoDtand  &sciaatiDg, 
though  a  wild  and  corrupt  system. 

The  celestial  deities  were  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mais,  Mer- 
cury, Bacchus,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Minerva,  Venus,  Diana 
Ceres,  and  Vesta.  The  marine  deities  conuHed  of 
Neptune  and  his  wife  Amphitiite,  Oceuius  and  his 
wife  Thetys,  Triton,  Proteus,  Nereiis,  and  his  Hster 
and  consort  Doris,  du:.  The  names  of  tha  infcnwi 
deities  were  Pluto  and  his  coosort  Praeeipiiia,  Plinos 
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•Tharon,  the  Purin,  PatM.ond  i)ie  throe  judges,  Mi 
tVaeva,  and  Rhodamanthus.  There  wc-re  many  oilier 
diviailiea  of  varioiu  chnrach^n  and  descriptions ;  as, 
Cupid,  the  fjoA  of  luve  ;  the  Miist^,  who  prciiitlud  over 
popir%-,  mutic, dancin<<,  nn<l  ihi' lilicral  nrls ;  tlie  () races ; 
and  Ptut,  Sylvanus,  I'riupitn,  AriMlicuH,  Torminus,  and 
ulbcn,  under  (be  title  of  moral  di.'iticH.  \Vc  mny  enu- 
merate also  the  Sirenn,  Uur)^iu,  Harpies,  Dryads, 
Naiads,  Nereids,  Tritons,  Ijarus,  Penates,  Fauns, 
^nn.  Pales,  and  a  vast  number  of  Nymphs. 

The  wonhip  of  tliew  diviiiiiicH  wan  conducted  by 
^rip^ts  drrwted  in  coHtly  hnbiu,  who  otTcrcd  aacririccs 
c>r  animals,  fruits,  perfumer,  and  occiuionally  human 
rictims.  The  socnlires  were  itunietimca  accompanied 
hy  pravfn.  mUMic,  danciiifi,  prucONfionn,  games,  dm- 
mrttMr  entertainments,  fi-aniin^,  and  m>i!W)iiomding.  In 
the  worship  of  Baocliiis,  in  particular,  every  species 
of  indecency  and  upnar  wiis  pRictixed. 

The  objects  of  rvli^iuii.i  worship  aniung  tlic  (.trecks 
■ere  almnst  inouuiemtilc.  Tlie  imagiiitition  of  the 
I  filled  all  nature  with  nn  invixiblc  nnd  poetic 
1.  To  them,  ihc  dark  gnive,  the  xluiily  valley, 
the  cool  rivulcl,  and  every  solitary  scciio,  appeared  llic 
haunt  of  thow  half-divine  beings,  wliosc  existence 
ftirntcd  a  mysterious  link  between  guls  and  n)cn ; 
more  heauiiful  than  mortals,  less  sacred  ihan  the  gods. 

In  the  deep  glooRi  of  ihc  foresia  the  Dreads  dwelt ; 
while  (he  Hamadiynd  lived  in  the  oak,  with  which  she 
WM  bora,  and  with  which  she  died.  The  Oread 
raained  ofcr  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  the  awin 
iBg,  or  the  younft  Naiad  leaned  upon  her  urn,  bend- 
ing over  the  cool  fountain  which  reflected  her  divine 
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>  shepherd  waodercd  through  the  ihady 
paves  tt  Amdia,  his  imagination  represented  these 
aiiT  hM^  Braund  him.  lie  heard  iheir  eoft  voices 
ig  Ihroush  the  leaves  ;  or  if,  fainting  from  the 
«  wnnday  sun,  a  spot  more  peculiarly  favored 
bf  mm  net  hii  view,  —  a  cluster  of  uhody  trees,  or 
a  cfcar  bnok,  whose  bubbling  waters  sparkled  over 
the  towtvy  turft — a  mysterious  charm  seemed  to  invest 
the  aoUbfjr  scene;  and  fancy  pictured  ihc  while  feci 
of  ihr  RinBtifig  nymphs,  glancing  through  the  dork 

'  When  the  huntsman,  in  the  keen  excitement  of  Die 
-*)*<r,  lbl)o«ed  the  deer  over  the  lonely  mountains, 
and  the  sbadi's  of  night  began  lo  veil  ihc  surrounding 
otjecta,  the  fleet  Omid  wiih  bow  and  quiver  bounded 
pest  hun.  He  saw  her,  with  step  more  iluin  mortal, 
spriof  down  the  sleep  descent,  and  Join  ihc  iroia  of 
the  huBima  queen. 

Then,  beside  the  lortely  rock,  in  the  dark  and  mystic 
fe«*«,  the  ear  waa  startled  by  the  discordant  laugh 
of  the  hsif-hunmn  SahT  or  (he'  mocking  Faun.  The 
cirJuloua  peasant,  as  lie  fled  alTrightcd  from  iho  sound, 
heltpvrd  that  he  beheld  a  bond  of  these  gn>tciw|uc  crca> 
turrs  dancing  under  the  spreading  oak,  with  their  fca- 
Mrra  ripressire  of  mockery,  ond  their  human  shape 
4»fi(U(ml  by  the  horns  and  feet  of  a  goat,  forming  the 
hak  which  conoected  the  brulc  creation  with  ihe  human 
family, 

Everr  rirer,  gmre,  and  valley,  was  animate  with 
Efe-  Im  Hleot  shores  of  the  sea  were  peopled  by 
the  KPUB-haired  Neieiala.  In  grattoea  and  rocky  caves, 
who*  bfiKbl  ^%n  and  colorM  shells  were  arranged 
m  ftMsatM,  tojiety,  these  sea-nymphs  were  accustonwd 
:■  dwelL  AhafB  amoked  in  (heir  honor  along  the  aea- 
•HH.  aai  a&rinp  of  milk,  oil,  eixl  hooey  were  laid 
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there  by  the  mariner,  who  came  to  imploro  their  favor 
uiid  protection. 

At  night,  their  light  forms  glided  along  the  shore, 
wiili  coral  and  pearls  glittering  in  their  long  tressea. 
[lul  when  Triton  blew  a  blast  upon  his  silver  sounding 
sliell,  ihcy  plunged  into  tlic  blue  walera,  and  dived  into 
the  deep  to  attend  the  car  of  Amphitrito. 

*'  At  CTCntide,  when  the  shore  is  dim. 
And  bubbling  wreaths  with  the  bLllawi  swim, 
The;  rise  on  Ihc  wing  of  the  fmhenod  IjTceze, 
And  flit  with  the  wind  o'er  the  roLling  Sena." 

While  the  enlightened  mind  rejects  these  fantastic 
superatilions,  it  cannot  but  allow  that  the  credulous 
worshipper  of  the  heathen  gods,  to  whom  all  nature 
seemed  replete  with  divine  beings,  was  superior  to  the 
modern  unbeliever,  who  can  behold  the  wonders  of  the 
universe  with  an  unmoved  eye;  who  can  view  the 
sun  sinking  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean ;  Ibc  blue  sky 
spangled  with  stars  ;  all  that  creation  has  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  terrible,  without  tmcing  that  sublimity  and 
beauty  to  a  divine  source  ;  without  feeling  that 

"  There  i*  ■  power  whose  cat« 
Tc>«hes  thy  waj  along  that  patUcss  eosst. 
The  desert  and  Ulimitablo  sir, 
Loao  wandering,  but  not  lost." 

The  divinities  of  Greece  were  not  held  by  the  people 
to  be  mere  passive  phantoms.  They  are  supposed  to 
mingle  not  only  in  the  extraordinary  but  the  common 
incidents  of  life.  The  thunder  was  the  voice  of  Jupi< 
ter,  and  the  lightning  his  spear.  The  breeze  of  sum- 
mer was  the  impulse  given  by  the  wing  of  Zephyr, 
and  the  echo  of  the  forest  wns  tlio  voice  of  a  goddess. 
The  ofTeclion  of  lovers  wr.<"  decreed  by  Venus,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  en^i-nor-^  bosom  was  the  smart 
inflicted  by  Cupid's  ario>v. 

In  battle,  Mara  led  \hi  wty,  while  the  several  gods 
look  part  in  the  Btrifc,  fun  iahing  their  favorites  with 
charmed  arms,  and  eni'i^wimf  them  with  supernatural 
skill  and  power.  On  (he  sea,  Neptune  was  supposed 
to  be  a  vigilant  observer  of  events  ;  and  when  the  bil- 
lows raged,  it  was  imagined  to  bo  a  manifestation  of 

If  the  winds  arose,  £olus  was  the  author  of  the 
blast ;  if  a  cloud  sailed  through  the  sky,  i)  was  the 
charidt  of  Jupiter.  The  moniing  was  introduced  by 
the  rosy-fingered  Aurora;  the  rainbow  indicated  the 
presence  of  Iris.  All  earth  wns  a  kind  of  heaven, 
and  heaven  was  upon  earth. 

Thus  the  Greek  mythology,  formed  upon  imagina- 
tion, was  a  beautiful,  though  in  some  respects  a  fearful 
dream,  where  there  was  much  meaning  and  connection. 
In  it  allegory  and  true  history  were  mixed  and  blended 
It^'lher ;  and  alihough  it  was  neither  founded  upon 
reason  nor  revelation,  yet  it  shadowed  forth  sublime 
truths  in  dark  and  mysterious  images. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  physical  wns 
much  more  prominent  that!  the  moral,  in  the  divinities 
slinpcd  out  by  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks.  Their 
gods,  represented  as  mingling  in  the  aifairs  of  mortals, 
frctiuenily  lent  their  superior  power  and  intelligence 
to  tjie  promotion  of  schemes  of  vice  and  villany. 
They  were  animated  by  envy,  malice,  and  all  the  evil 
passions  to  which  men  are  subject,  and  they  did  not 
heaitnto  to  adopt  any  measures,  however  base,  to  gmt- 
ify  their  nefarious  purposes.  Even  Jupiter,  the  king 
of  heaven,  is  described  as  acting  a  very  profligate 
pan  on  earth. 


Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  most  of  the  Greeks 
appear  to  liavo  been  impressed  with  sincera  religious 
feelings.  The  stories  of  their  ^ods  had  como  down  to 
them  with  tbc  authority  of  anUquity,  and  habit  made 
them  bow  to  beings  whose  chaiactcra  their  reason  could 
not  approve.  It  itcems  impossible,  however,  that  llic 
sages,  philosophers,  and  other  persons  of  cultivate<l 
inlellecl,  who  flourished  in  Greece,  could  have  reposcil 
faith  in  the  tissue  of  gross  and  extravagant  fables,  of 
which  this  mythology  vras  composed ;  and,  in  reality, 
it  is  known  that  Socrates  and  others  of  the  wisest  men 
of  antiquity  rejected  the  popular  belief,  and,  abscr\'ing 
the  unity  of  design  which  is  apparent  in  all  the  worka 
of  nature,  rightly  concluded  that  the  whole  universe 
must  have  been  created  by  one  omnipoleiii  and  uni- 
niscicnt  God,  tiie  Sovereign  and  Ruler  of  all. 

The  Greeks  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  a  future  slate  of  rewards  and  punishments.  They 
imagined,  that,  after  death,  the  souls  of  men  descended 
to  the  shores  of  a  dismal  and  pestilential  stream,  called 
the  Stgx,  where  Charoot  a  grim-looking  pcraooagc, 
actcxl  as  ferryman,  and  rowed  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
across  the  melancholy  river,  the  boundary  of  Iha 
dominions  of  Pluto. 
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To  obtain  a  passage  in  Charon's  boat,  it  was  neccs 
sary  that  the  deceased  should  have  been  buned.  TIkin' 
who  were  drowned  at  sea,  or  who  were  in  any  othvi 
manner  deprived  of  the  customary  rites  of  sepulture, 
were  compelled  (o  wander  about  <xi  tho  banks  of  ibr  ' 
Styx  for  a  hundred  years,  before  being  permitted  to 
cross  iL 

After  quitting  the  vessel  of  Cliaron,  the  trembling 
shades  advanced  to  the  palace  of  Pluto,  the  gale  ut 
which  was  guarded  by  a  monstrous  dog,  named  Crr 
berut,  which  had  three  heads,  and  a  body  coveivi. 
with  snakes  instead  of  hair.  Thev  tben  appeared 
before  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  fKiinii,  the  ihrec 
judges  of  the  infernal  regions,  by  whom  the  wicket 
were  condemned  to  tormenta,  ana  the  good  rewartlcc 
with  heavenly  pleasures. 

Tartarus,  the  place  of  punishment,  was  the  aboil* 
of  darkness  and  horror.  There  Tantalus,  for  a  vile 
crime  done  in  life,  remained  perpetually  aumundetl 
with  water,  which  fled  from  his  lips  whenever  he  | 
attempted  to  quench  his  burning  thirst;  while  o\-cr  hb 
head  hung  branches  laden  with  the  moot  inviting  fiuitas  . 
which  shrunk  from  his  grasp  as  often  as  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  pluck  them. 

There  also  was  Ixion  bound  with  aerpenis  to  the  rim  ', 
of  a  wheel,  which,  constantly  revolving,  allowed  no 
cessation  of  his  agonies.  Another  variety  of  punish- 
ment was  allotted  to  Sisyphua,  who  was  condemned  to 
the  endless  task  of  rolling  a  huge  atone  up  the  side  of 
a  ateap  mountain,  which  he  bad  no  i 
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than  it  rolled  dowD  again  to  its  former  place.  On  one 
Kido  criminals  were  writhing  under  llic  merciless  lash 
of  the  avenging  Furies,  and  on  another  were  to  be  seen 
wn-tcbcs  surrounded  with  unquenchable  Hamcs. 

EK'sIum,  ihc  abode  of  the  blessed,  was  a  region  of 
•urpa!t!iing  Loveliness  and  picnsitrc.  Groves  of  the 
riclH.-st  verdure,  and  streams  of  silvery  clearness,  were 
lo  be  met  with  on  every  side  The  air  «'08  pure, 
Mn-iie,  and  icmpemic;  the  birds  cunlinually  warbled 
in  the  woods,  aod  a  brighier  li^lit  than  ihal  of  iho  sun 
was  diffused  throughout  thai  h:ippy  land.  No  cares 
nor  sorrow  could  disturb  its  inhabitants,  who  spent 
iheir  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures  tlicy 
had  loved  on  earth,  or  in  admiring  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  gods. 


With  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  were  connected  their 
lemplcs,  oracles  and  games.     Their  principal  temples 
were  those  of  Dinnu  ui  Ephesus,  of  Apollo  in  the  city 
of  Miletus,  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  at  Elcusis,  and 
that  of  Olympian  Jove  nt  Athens.    They  were  all  built 
of  marble,  and  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  orna- 
ments.    The  most  celebrated  Grecian  temple,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  which  was  revered 
and  rcsofted  to  by  all  the  surrounding  nations.    Omclcs 
were  consulted   by  the  Greeks  on  every  important 
occasii^n,  and   their  decisions  were  held  sacred  and 
inviolable.     This  was  on  the  supposition  or  belief  that 
ihc  gods  communicated  with  men,  and  by  omcular 
,    tef>]>onaea  revealed  the  aecrela  of  futurity.     The  most 
'    cclebraled  oracles  were  those  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  and 
>.  Delna,  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  and  that  of 
Trophonius,  at  Lebodea.     They  were,  liowever,  little 
mare  than  sj'slcms  of  deceit,  imposition,  or  equivocation. 
The  public  and  solemn  games  in  Greece  were  the 
Olympic,  Pj-thi«n,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian.     The  con- 
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and  chariot  races  were  also  held  in  repute.  Besides 
these,  there  were  contests  in  which  musicians,  poets, 
artists,  and  philosophers  engaged  for  victor^-.  The 
victors  were  crowned  with  olive  leaves,  and  carried 
about  in  triumphal  processions.  These  occasions,  in 
which  the  ulmoel  emulation  was  excited,  brought 
together  a  vast  concourae  of  Greeks  and  strangeK,  and 
operated  favorably  on  the  national  spirit. 

The  Greeks  were  etninenily  an  intcllcclua!  people, 
and  so  fur  as  their  engagements  in  war  and  other 
active  enterprises  permitted,  were  devoted  lo  literary 
pursuits.  The  productions  which  they  have  tel^  behind 
them  arc  some  of  the  most  finished  specimens  of  gnnlin    : 
and  taste  which  the  world  liaa  ever  known.     To  this    ! 
day  they  continue  lo  be  standards  of  excellence,  and     : 
are  studied  as  models  by  the  scholars  of  cverj'  civil-    ' 
izcd  nation.     The  departments  of  intellcclunl  cIFort  in 
which  they  chiefly  excelled  were  poetry,  the  drama, 
oratory,  history,  and  philosophy. 

As  in  most  other  countries,  poetry  flourished  in 
Greece  earlier  than  prose.  At  a  very  remote  period,  I 
Linus,  Orpheus,  and  Musceus  are  said  lo  have  com- 
posed poetry ;  but  although  some  verses  attributed  10 
them  are  still  extant,  it  is  now  gencmlly  admitted  thai 
these  must  have  been  the  production  of  more  modem 
times.  Homer,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Grecian  poets 
whose  works  have  been  preserved,  is  understood  to 
have  existed  in  the  tenth  century  before  Christ,  or 
about  three  centuries  previous  lo  the  appearance  of 
any  known  prose  writers  m  lliat  country.  The  biog-  , 
mphers  of  Homer  represent  him  as  a  blind  old  min- 
strel, who  wont  from  place  to  place,  reciting  or  singing 
his  verses  for  a  livelihood. 

The  Iliud  and  Odyssey  of  Homer  are  long  narrative 
poems,  illustrative  of  events  connected  with  the  Trojan 
,  war.  At  the  time  when  the  Iliad  opens,  the  tenth  and 
]  last  year  of  the  siege  has  already  arrived,  and  the 
remaining  incidents  and  final  result  of  the  contest  are 
!  successively  described  with  great  poetical  power.  This 
I  is  the  whole  subject  of  the  twenty-four  books  or  sec- 
tions of  the  Iliad ;  yet  the  characters  and  scenes  |Kir- 
treyed  in  the  poem  are  so  numerous  as  to  udil  the  strong 
charm  of  variety  to  its  other  beauties.  The  immortal 
gods  are  represented  as  not  only  feeling  a  deep  inter- 
est, but  even  making  themselves  active  parties,  In  the 
war ;  which  intermixture  of  divine  and  human  agciury 
in  the  poem,  has,  of  course,  the  effect  of  taking  from 
it  all  natural  probability;  yet,  leaving  this  ot^tion 
aside,  there  is  much  in  tlie  Iliad  lo  engngc  the  ntt'^ntion 
of  an  inquirer  into  the  early  history  of  mankind.  It 
abounds  with  descriptions  and  incidents  which  throw  a 
light  upon  cither  the  time  of  action  in  ilic  pwra,  or  the 
time  of  its  composilion.  Hcr«;s  arc  represented  us, 
in  those  doys,  yokin<!  their  own  cars;  qui^-ns  and 
princesses  are  busied  in  spinning;  and  Achilles  kills 
his  mutton  with  his  own  hand,  and  <lr('»iNes  bLi  own 
dinner.  Yet  tliese  operations,  tame  and  com  in  on  place, 
if  not  vulgar,  as  they  are,  do  liot,  in  the  hands  of 
Homer,  detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  digni- 
fied grandeur  of  the  characters  who  perfiirm  them. 

The  general  lone  of  the  poem  is  grave  anil  lofty, 
and  it  occasionally  rises  into  subliiuiiy.  In  the  lan- 
guage there  is  oi\en  a  surprising  felicity  —  iiisiDmuch 
lliai  Mic  word  will  sometimes  fill  the  mind  of  ihe 
reader  with  a  perfect  and  delightful  picture.  Rut  the 
great  merit  of  the  work  lies  in  ihe  strength  of  thought, 
and  the  singiilaT  ardor  of  imagination,  which  it  dis- 
plays.   "  No  poet  was  ever  more  happy,"  says  Ur 
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Bl&ir,  "  in  the  choice  of  hia  subject,  or  more  success- 
ful in  painting  his  historical  and  descriptive  pieces. 
There  is  a  considerable  reacmhlancc  in  the  style  to 
thai  of  some  parts  of  the  Bible, —  for  instance,  Isaiah, 
—  which  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  seeing  thai  the 
wriiings  of  the  Old  Testament  arc  productions  of  nearly 
the  same  age,  and  of  a  part  of  the  world  not  far  from 
the  alleged  birthplace  of  Homer." 

The  following  passage  from  the  Iliad,  which  describes 
part  of  an  interview  between  Hector,  one  of  the  brave 
defenders  of  Troy,  and  his  wife,  Andromache,  is  full 
of  truth  and  beauty,  and  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  poem.  Il  is  copied  from  Pope's  translation. 
"Tm)  darmi;  prince  !  ah,  whither  doit  thou  rua? 

Ah,  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  boh  [ 

And  think'st  thou  not  how  wretched  wc  ghall  be, 

A  widow  I,  an  hclplesa  oiphan  he  > 

For  (urc  *uch  courage  length  of  life  denies. 

And  thou  must  [all,  th;  virtuo'j  uciiSce. 

Greece  in  hor  single  heroca  strove  in  vain ; 

Now,  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  ho  il*iil  I 

O,  grant  me,  god:^  ere  Hector  meets  his  dooxa,^ 

^1 1  can  Bsk  of  Heaven,  —  an  early  tomb  ! 

So  aholl  my  days  in  one  sad  tcuor  lun. 

And  oad  with  sorrows,  as  thcj  first  Usuiu 

No  pojent  now  lemains.  my  gric&  to  ihsie. 

No  fsthcc's  aid,  ao  mother'a  tfioder  care ; 

The  tierce  Achillea  wrapped  oui  walls  in  flra. 

Laid  Thobo  waste,  and  slew  my  warlike  aire  1 

Uia  fate  compassioa  in  the  victor  bred ; 

titcra  wi  he  was,  he  yet  revered  the  dead; 

JIU  radiant  arms  preserved  &om  hostile  spoil. 

And  laid  him  decent  oa  the  funeral  pile ; 

Then  raised  a  mountain  where  hia  bonea  were  bomed  : 

I'hc  mountain  nymgihs  the  rural  tomb  adorned. 

Jove's  sylvan  duughtcca  bade  their  elms  Itestow 

A  barren  shade,  and  in  his  honor  grow." 

The  Odyssey  has  been  said  to  resemble  a  work 
rolled  fortli  by  the  success  of  a  previous  one,  and 
ranks,  as  a  whole,  below  the  Iliad.  It  relolcs  to  the 
adventures  which  befell  Ulysses,  king  of  the  Island  of 
Ithaca,  on  his  way  home  from  the  Trojan  war.  Both 
>i)is  poem  and  the  Iliad  have  continued  for  more  than 
.wo  thousand  years  to  enjoy  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  proof  of  surpassing  merit, 
that  no  effort  in  the  same  style  of  poetry,  though  made 
under  circumstances  much  more  advantageous  than 
those  of  the  blind  old  minstrel,  has  ever  been  in  nearly 
the  same  degree  successful. 

ijappho  was  a  lyrical  poetess,  whose  genius  was  so 
much  admired  by  the  Greeks,  that  they  honored  her 
with  the  title  of  "  the  Tenth  Muse."  The  following 
fru|;meiit  will  serve  to  show  the  poetic  feeling  and 
'      "    a  of  this  cele- 


TIIE  ROSE. 

"  Would  Jove  appoint  some  flower  t 
In  matchless  bi 


y  on  the  plaii 
lankind  will  all  agree  — 
The  rose  the  queen  o(  llowcm  should  be : 
The  (iritle  of  jilanis,  the  grace  of  bowers, 
The  blunh  of  mcada,  the  eye  of  flowcn, 
Its  beautica  charm  the  gods  abore ; 
IlB  fragrance  ia  the  breath  of  lore ; 
Its  (olingc  wantons  in  the  air. 
Luxuriant,  like  the  (lowing  hair ; 
It  sluiie«  in  blooming  splendor  gay, 
'While  zephyrs  on  its  bosom  play. 

The  remaining  wor^s  of  Anacreon  consist  of  odea 
and  sonnets,  chielty  referring  to  the  subjects  of  love 
and  wine.  Ilis  style  ia  graceful,  sprightly,  and  mellif- 
luous ;  btit  he  can  only  be  considered  as  an  inspired 
riduptuary.     Thu  Atlienions,  in  his  own  spirit,  reared 


a  monument  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  drunkard  singing 
— an  expressive  proof  of  the  blindness  of  the  ancients 
to  the  vicious  and  degrading  nature  of  intemperance. 
The  following  piece  exhibits  a  fair  specimen  of  (he 
poetry  of  Anacreon  :  — 

ON   HIS  LTRE. 
"  ■  Wake,  O  lyre,  thy  ulcnt  itriDgi ; 

Celebrate  the  brother  kings,  — 

Sons  of  Athens,  famed  alar,  — 

Cadmus,  and  the  Theban  war  I ' 

Itapt,  I  strike  the  vocal  shell  — 

Hark  !  —  the  trembling  chords  r«bcl ; 

All  aveno  to  arms  they  prove. 

Warbling  only  strains  of  love 
Late  I  strung  anew  my  lyre  — 

'  Heavenly  muse,  my  breast  inspire. 

While  the  swelling  notes  rosooiid 

Herculei,  ibr  toils  renowned  1 ' 

Still  the  chorda  rebellious  prove. 

Answering  only  strains  of  love. 

Farawcll,  heroes,  farewell,  kings ! 

Love  alone  shall  tune  my  strings." 

The  drama  arose  in  \^e  siiih  century  before  the 
Christian  em,  under  Thcspis,  a  native  of  Icoria,  in 
Attica,  From  a  rude  beginning,  in  the  Grecian  custom 
of  celebrating  the  praises  of  Bacchus  by  joyous  dan- 
cing and  the  singing  of  hymns,  it  soon  arose  to  o  regular 
art,  and  some  of  the  moat  eminent  Greek  authors  of 
an  early  period  are  known  as  drematisls. 

Oratory  was  signally  cultivated  among  the  Greeks, 
particularly  the  Athenians,  whose  institutions  wen; 
rather  more  fnte  than  was  elsewhere  the  ca-tc  ii 
Greece.  It  became  an  object  of  attention  soon  aftci 
the  Persian  invasion,  about  480  B.  C.  It  was  culti- 
vated with  wonderful  success  —  was  marked  by  bold- 
ness and  veheroeoce  at  first,  but  aflehvards  by  greater 
refinement  and  elegance. 
I  History,  af\er  those  earlier  ages  in  which  poetry  was 
the  vehicle  of  recorded  events,  was  attended  to  with 
an  interest  and  success  demanded  by  its  importance. 
It  took  its  rise  more  especially  in  the  Rtth  centur>-  be- 
fore the  Christian  em.  The  fanciful  and  often  merely 
fabulous  compositions  of  the  bard,  and  the  nnccrtain 
voice  of  tradition,  were,  previous  to  this  period,  the 
only  records  of  the  past,  with  the  exception  of  tlw 
sacred  Scriptures.  The  historians  of  Greece  attained 
to  various  and  surprismg  excellence  in  a  comparalifcly 
short  period. 

Philosophy,  which  flourished  greatly  among  the 
Greeks,  was  divided  into  various  schools  or  secia. 
Professors  of  philosophy  arose  from  the  early  rhB|ao- 
dists —  men  who  recited  tbe  poems  of  Unmcr  and  others 
at  the  public  games,  commenting  at  the  i>ume  time 
upon  them;  and  who,  having  established  schtxjls.wcn: 
dignified  by  the  name  of  tophitti,  or  teachers  of  wis- 
dom. The  Grecian  philosophy  was,  however,  mercK 
speculative,  and  seldom  based  upon  facta.  The  >}>irii 
of  mystery  which  prevailed  in  religion,  extended  it^ielf 
into  philosophy;  and  the  object  of  the  earliest  Grecian 
moralists  was  not  so  much  to  instruct  the  people,  n<t  to 
compose,  for  a  narrow  circle  of  scholara,  a  discipline 
which  should  raise  them  above  the  common  level  uf 
mankind.  Such  were  the  instructions  of  P\-tluigoraa 
who  imposed  a  long  and  arduous  probation  before  a 
man  could  be  received  as  his  disciple;  and  many  phi- 
losophers made  a  distinction  between  the  doctrines 
which  they  publicly  taught,  and  ihooe  reserved  for  a 
few  more  favored  hearers. 

The  principal  sects  of  philosophy  in  Greece  were 
the  Ionic,  the  moat  ancient,  founded  bv  Thalca ;  the 
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l*.ili:in,  by  IMliaporas ;  the  Socratic,  by  SocratOH  ;  the 
'*yiiio,  by  Aiitisthcnes;  the  Acndomic,  by  Pinto;  the 
!'•  ri|Kiti'iic,  by  Aristotle;  the  Sceptical,  by  Pyrrho ; 
'I:-  S:im',  by  /«*no,  and  the  P^picurcan,  by  Epicurus. 
i'l'M.'  »<m:isi  wrn;  4iistiii<juishe(l  by  cfrtain  poculiarilios 
■f  •!'ii**rin*' ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Italian  tapjiht  the 
•r.Ji'.iiiiL'nu inn  of  souls;  the  Socnitic  insisted  on  the 

\-'  il«i»i-i*  uf  virtue;  the  Cvnic  condemiif;d  all  society, 

M.  'Ml'-tlL'**,  and  the  arts  of  life;  the  Academic  dealt 

II  i'i«-.il  furnis  anti  mystical  th^oj^ony  ;  the  IVripatt^tic 

\!i;!iiv*d  thi'  nit j« lei  of  a  perfect  loj;ic  ;  the  Sceptical 

i.>--ilc:iVi}  univers:il  doubt ;  the  Stoic  decried  all  wrak- 

'(•■^<>.  and  made  in<fMisibility  a  virtue ;  and  the  Kpicu- 

-•  jfi   p'ljnvd  lo   plcasun?  as  tin;  supnMue  «iood.     The 

•\ -••  in   t:tui:ht  by  ArLstollr   has  i-xcrted  the  gn-atrM 

li'l  i'-i\* \«-r  thi?  human   mind.     It   n.'i;^ned   in  the 

-.  ih-.i*  thruuvrb  sixteen  himdn'd  yeiirs.  That  in- 
«•  iiM:#-d  !iy  Siw'niK's  w:is  the  most  corn'ct.  It  was 
'  ir»  r  and  pipirr  ihan  evi-n  that  of  Pythagoras,  whose 
•..•ir:i:/\  :ii,d  ri-!i:!ii»n  iin-atly  excel Ird  what  was  then 

•  •-:•  lit  in  <ir»**"'*e.  Tlu*  S^mtiiIc  scheme  m:iintaine<l, 
u,*»i  nSi.ty.  iJif  Ih':ii:»  «>f  a  <i{»d,  tu^rrther  with  the 
.!.'*• 'r^fTirrM I  naltin*  anii  inHnortaliiy  of  Xhv.  soul. 

Ill  n-H|H'ri  to  the  sciences,  strictly  so   called,  the 

•  I r».'»ik^  »i.T»»  nut  undistin;!uislu'd,  althou;;h  the  boun- 
'liri»<*  «if  exact  kniiwlf'd;rf*  have  l>efn  jjrf.'atly  «'Xten«led 
'•»•>.■  iheir  day.  This  mif^lit  natURilly  be  ••xpeeted,as 
!'•-  ad\anrt;iiK*iit  of  such  h-arnin^  ess  'iitially  de- 
;>.:i  U  on  acruRit(%  varinus,  and  lon^-contiiiU(>d  obser- 
■•  a'.'jn.  In  (in-ece,  the  fH.'ld  of  malhcmatieul  science 
:  -i  not  lie  was;**.     Tlwh's,  of  Milrtus,  in  the  time  of 

S  /on,  had  briM];;ht  fmrn  K;;ypt  some  im(»ortant  tniths 
a  Ki-oiiKir\*  uud  astronomy.  lie  disclosed  many 
pr-'ji-rties  of  triangles  and  cireh-s,  assf>rted  the  riMuwU 
I.-  '•t  of  ihc  earth,  fxplained  the  nature  of  erlipws, 
u:.  1  act'ially  forctolil  an  «'c!ipse  of  the  sun.  His  dis* 
r:/'e^,  the  Ionic  philosophers,  pursued  his  discoveries. 
i'\t}ia^oRiai  also,  however  devoted  to  ethics  and 
*}**■' i'.iyj[\^  dii]  not  oviTh»ok  mathemalics  or  phy>ir<. 
Iff  '  uiarp.'d  the  b<iunds  of  ^eomotr}',  and  inlro<luet.d 
:he  tcieoces  of  nunib«*rK  and  music,  though  his  arith- 
m/^tica!  ((peculations  were  pen'erted  by  tlie  fancilul 
►  I'l  of  mysterious  virtue  in  certain  nuniU-rs  an<l 
r  f.a!iinati<ins.  In  applying  tlu*  science's  of  arithmrrlic 
«;id  Krom#!r\-  lo  natuH',  the  Pytlio^on^ans  seem  to 
»»•■  *i»'en  lf.-nj»  bap])y.  Nevertheless  they  lighted  on 
•ij'iT'  !rr.h«  :is  to  tin*  system  of  the  worhl,  ^hieh  their 

•  .'':■•■■««•. If «  r»"jii'!i*d.snrh  as  that  the  earth  moves  round 
■^  »\;-.  and  ^Hith  it  and  the  planets  n>uiid  tlii*  s'm. 

M.i*h*-in-il:<Ml    ^tuiiies  Mi-n*   pursued   by  Plato,  nnd 

::.\:\\  'il  it.s  followers,  in  a  spirit  whieb  n'semhled  that 

:'  !-.-  P\:Li{!i}reaiis.     lie  himself  is  said  to  have  in- 

*•  d   l.V*   KH-thfid  of  analysis,  whieli  asi^ertains   the 

.  Iff  fi'w-h'ii**!  of  a  pro|ios:tion,  liy  examniini;  that 

•i  Uiil   i.il!iiw  t'rnrii   il'i-   <!ip|H»si;ion  that  it  is  tnn-. 

iii«  -!fi"*  of  this  nnd  o:her  ilivoveries,  amon^  uhirh 

!Ti»*  !*'adin(!  pn»j>«Ttit's<if  tlic  three  coni*'  M-ciions, 

«-hijo!  of  Pi.ifo   much  ailvaneed  the  seienee   of 

J-   .TH'-Tn.     Hut,  like  the  Pviha'fon'nns,  th«'y  were  in- 

:>  r*  nt  fi^«^-r>er«  of  naiup*,  and  weilded  to  notions  of 

•  .  rrw 'r\  aw\  numerical  resi'mblances.  They  were 
•—  irr  jriv  in  n-'^iKM't  to  astronomy,  boldinu  that  tin 

•  «'*.  p'axH'S,  and  tin*  heavenly  sphere,  all  n-volved 
ftr*ind  !he  earth.  In  this  ihey  a^n*ed  with  Aristotltr 
i.'i'J  ii:%  difi'lples,  mlin  sef*m,  however,  to  have  been 
i^rrr  obnentTi  and  reoJWinere  on  nature,  thou^^h  not 
^^^i.Iing  the  PtatoniftLs  in  pun*  matlHrnuitics. 

The  mum  famous  scat  of  this  science  in  aOcr  lim<' 


^^ 


*: 
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was  the  Greek  colony  of  Alexandria.  The  exten- 
sive commerce  of  the  city,  concurred  with  the  mu- 
nificence  of  its  princes  in  attracting  thither  men  of 
learning  who  hatl  their  fortunes  lo  seek.  All  sects 
wen?  alik(*  welcome,  and  every  question  that  divided 
the  Athenian  scIi'xjIs  was  discussed  with  no  less  ability 
in  the  capital  of  Hgypt.  Tnder  the  Ptolemies  arose 
the  famous  lihniry,  by  far  the  first  in  the  world. 
Kvrrry  stuily  was  here  encouraged  ;  but  those  for 
which  the  Alexamlrine  scdiool  was  most  especially 
distifiguished,  beside  mathematics,  were  criticism 
philology,  and  antiquities. 

The  seven  wise  men  of  (jreecc,  who  were  found  in 
the    ranks  of   philosophy,  were  Thales,  of  Miletus ; 

i  Solon,  of  Athens ;  Bias,  of  Priene  ;  Chile,  of  I>ace- 
da-mon ;  lMeo!)ulus,  of  Lindos ;  Pittacus,  of  Mity- 
lene  ;  and  Periander,  of  Corinth.  The  sfiyings  which 
they  are  n-conled  as  having  uttered  nnd  enforced  on 
many  occasions,  emlKxIy  the  nrsultx  of  sound  sense 
anti  vari<-il  expcTience.  Among  many  others,  we  may 
select  one  from  each  of  tliese  men,  as  a  specimen. 
Pittatrus  says,  *'  The  possession  of  |K)wer  discovers  a 
man\s  true  chariicter.^*  Ilias  siiys,  "  Form  your  plans 
with  delilK>riition,  butji'xecute  them  with  vigor.**  Solon 
siiys,  "  l)o  not  #onsid(T  the  pa'sent  pleasure,  but  the 
ultimate  good,"  •Cleobulus  siiys,  "  Kndenvor  always 
to  emph>y  your  thoughts  on  sometliing  worthy."  Pe- 
riander siiys,  ^*  The  intention  of  crime  is  as  sinful  as 
tin?  act."  Chilo  siiys,  "  The  three  most  difficult  things 
are,  to  keep  a  secri't,  to  empl(»y  time  pn)|M'rly,  and  to 
lM*ar  an  injury."  Thales  sajs,  "  The  sjime  measure 
of  gratitude  which  we  show  to  our  pan-nts,  we  may 
ex|H'ct  fn)m  our  chihlren."  Other  aphorisms  of  this 
last  philiMipher  will  In*  found  in  our  sketch  of  his  life, 
uiifh'r  the  head  of  .Miletus. 

In  a  people  so  endowed  with  the  love  of  the  grand 
and  iKN'iutiful  as  were  the  Greeks,  \i(;  naturally  lotjk 
for  exquisite  pro<hictions  in  the  imitative  or  fme  arts ; 
and  we  an*  not  disap]>ointed.  (ireeee,  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  (al)out  itiO  H.  C)  abounded  in  architects, 
sculptors,  and  {Kiinters.  It  was  then  in  the  7X'nith  of 
its  glor}'  in  literatun?  as  well  as  the  arts,  'llic  taste 
of  the  public  mind  conformed  to  this  state  of  things 
till  at'ier  the  death  of  Alexander.  Kven  to  this  day, 
(inMM-e,  particularly  Athens,  is  the  instnictn>ss  of  the 
World  by  means  of  those  monuments  of  its  art  and 
gi'uius  that  yet  n-maiu. 

Tin-  <Ireek  tasti'  in  art  coinmen«'eil  in  the  ri»lony  nf 
bmia.     \S'e  find  that  as  far  Imrk  as  the  eighth  century 

11$.  C.,  when  the  pannt  country  uas  Mill  immersed 
in  barlii'irism,  the  eities  of  luniu  hail  aln-ady  Im> 
emiH?  the  M-ats  of  rerinenii-nt.  Then*  andiiteetun* 
am-e  into  gnmh-ur  and  ele-juni-e.  There  [lainting  and 
•>eiil|,Tiire,  of  a  reliiied  charn'ier,  ina\  U-  snid  to  havo 
Ih'i  II  tir^t  jiractl«»i'ii  ainl  i'u'MxaTi  i|.  ]\  .{  these  arts, 
toj»  :liir  uith  pueiry  aipl  plulosi.|i|.y.  L:r;i'!ii.'illy  found 
their  way  into  Knntpean  ^ireeee.  :ir..l  t'.i''jr>ln  d  then' 
in  th»'  hiLdi<-Nt  p«  rl'eeimn.  At  tli*-  {••  :;■.■:  almxe  n-- 
ferreil  to,  the  area  nf  tlie  riirjili  I  lit'  A'!.«  I."*,  in  \%hii*h 
the  Partlienoii  Mands,  was  adurin  >!  ui'h  iiiMiienius 
nia<^niti>'ent  portieues,  ami  other  p<ilii:<'  huiliiiu'js,  and 
the  whole  of  its  space,  altho'iifh  nhm'  thui  six  niih'fl 
in  cinTunifenmce,  was  mj  di\er-«iii<  iI  dy  Uiirksof  panit* 
ing  and  statuary,  that    it    is   di  MT.Ud    as   exhibiting 

■  one  continued  s<*ene  of  enehaiiMiK  11!  and  iM-auiv.  In 
other  [larts  of  ^ireeee,  also,  ihi-p- wen*  not  wanting 
K|>ecim«'ns    of  tin*  same    piTt'eeiioii,   in    architecture^ 

i  statuary,  anii  painting. 
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recent  times  of  the  ni^lication  of  steam  in  manurac* 
turing,  in  sailing,  and  in  trerelling  on  land — the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  other  contemporary  nations,  were 
ignorant  of  many  arts  and  ctmtrivances  now  deemed 
indispensable,  not  only  to  convenience  and  comfort, 
bnt  almost  to  life  itself. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXVIII. 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Domeatic  lAffe. 


The  Greeks  invented  thai  system  of  architecture, 
which  is  universally  considered  as  the  most  finished  and 
perfecl.  It  consisted  of  three  distinct  orders,  the 
Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian.  The  Doric  was 
distinguished  by  a  masculine  grandeur  and  sublime 
plainness.  The  Ionic  was  characterized  by  grace- 
fulness and  elegance.  The  Corinthian  affected  the 
highest  magnificence  and  ornament,  by  uniting  the 
peculiar  excellences  of  all  the  orders. 

The  same  appreciation  of  beauty  and  taste,  and  the 
same  power  of  executing  the  fair  ideal,  were  mani- 
fested in  the  Grecian  mind,  in  regard  to  sculpture,  as 
in  architecture.  Specimens  of  their  art  in  this  branch 
are  perfect  models.  The  Dying  Glndinlor,  the  Venus, 
and  the  Loocoon,  of  the  Greek  scuiplors,  have  a 
world-wide  fame.  In  painting,  though  very  few  speci- 
mens have  come  down  to  us,  the  Greeks  are  supposed 
to  have  greatly  excelled.  The  ancient  writers  speak 
with  high  admiration  of  the  works  of  Zeuxis,  Apcllcs, 
Parrhasius,  Protogenes,  and  Timanthes  —  which  have 
perished  in  the  lapse  of  time.  In  music,  the  Greeks 
appear  to  have  been  less  distinguished  than  several 
modem  nations. 

In  the  useful  and  necessary  arts  of  life,  the  Greeks 
never  mode  any  great  proficiency.  Agriculture,  man- 
ufactures, and  commerce,  were  left  for  other  nations 
to  perfect  The  Romans  surpassed  the  Greeks  in 
Agriculture,  and  probably  also  in  the  mechanic  arls. 
In  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  several  important 
inventions  or  discoveries,  which  seem  to  be  essential 
to  comfort,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  that  term, 
were  unknown.  Tliey  were  unacquainted  with  street 
pavements,  in  all  probability,  fur  although  the  most 
minute  accounts  have  been  transmitted  of  the  build- 
ings in  many  of  ihe  Grecian  cities,  yet  we  hear  noth- 
ing of  tire  pavcinoni  of  any  of  them.  They  puid  par- 
ticular atti'iiiiou  to  the  conKtniciioii  of  their  roads,  but 
BUtTcrcd  all  tlie  inconvenience  of  their  streets  being 
filled  with  dirt  and  mire.  Their  mmluti  of  conveying 
intelligence  were  very  impcrf(N:t,  as  public  criers  were 
c hie Hy  employed.  TlicCirccks  wcrcimaci^uainlcd  with 
linen  and  glass,  ns  also  with  the  lighting  of  their  cities 
iM  the  night.  They  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
constructing  clocks.  To  say  nothing  of  the  extraordi- 
nary discoveries  or  inventions  of  modem  ages,  as  tiie 
an  of  priat'iDg,  and  the  magnetic  needle,  and  in  nxtre 


Thb  Greeks,  in  personal  appearance,  were  prepo» 
Bcssing,  und  their  women,  in  many  instances,  were  par- 
ticularly beautiful.  The  clmractcri sties  of  the  Grecian 
face  were  dark  coin|)lcxion,  and  black  hair  and  cypf. 
With  their  fine  fomis,  enchanting  expression,  und 
intellectual  prceniiiience,  they  seem  to  have  been  al- 
together a  favored  rocc.  Their  habils  of  life  corre- 
sponded with  their  extemal  condition  and  conxtitutional 
endowments.  Lively,  ardent,  and  curious,  tbey  were 
fond  of  gay  and  imposing  oma^ements. 

In  their  dress,  they,  in  common  with  other  ancient 
nations,  differed  much  from  that  of  moat  modern 
ones.  As  their  climate  was  pcculiariy  mild  and 
agreeable,  the  costume  of  the  people  was  light  and 
simple,  intended  rnlber  as  a  graceful  covering  of  tlic 
body,  than  ns  a  defence  against  the  weather. 

The  men  wore  an  inner  garment,  called  tuntV,  which 
descended  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  over  which 
they  cast  a  mantle.  On  their  heads,  after  they  began 
to  use  a  covering  for  them,  they  wore  a  sort  of  hot, 
which  was  tieJ  under  the  chin.  On  their  feet  they 
wore  shoes  or  sandals,  which  were  fastened  with  thongs 

The  women,  particularly  in  Athens,  wore  a  while 
lunic  of  woollen,  which  was  closely  bound  at  the  wi.ist 
by  a  broad  sash,  and  deKendcd  in  flowing  folds  down 
lo  the  heels.  Above  ihis  they  wore  a  shorter  robe, 
confined  round  the  waist  with  a  ribbon,  and  bordered 
at  the  bottom  by  stripes  of  various  colors.  The  rib- 
bon was  generolly  saffron-colored.  Over  the  above 
they  sometimes  put  on  a  robe,  which  was  worn  gath- 
ered up  like  a  scarf.  The  Greek  women  always  had 
their  heads  covered,  their  iiair  being  curled  and  braided 
in  a  very  lasleful  manner.  At  Athena,  they  wore  in 
their  huir  golden  grasshoppcis,  which  were  an  em- 
blem of  the  antiquity  of  their  nation,  and  an  intimation 
that  they  were  sprung  from  the  earth.  Eftrrings  and 
bracelets  of  gold  were  also  in  use ;  and  in  the  times  of  , 
Athenian  luxury,  the  ladies  of  Athens  were  wont  to  ' 
paint  their  cheeks  and  eyebrows,  and  employ  other 
artificial  means  lo  heighten  the  channa  of  be«uty. 

In  Sparta,  the  kings,  nia^stnites,  end  citiieiu  wen 
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but  liiilc  rfistinpiixhcd  by  cxlcmnl  nppcnranrc.  The 
miotar>'  ccnlutnc  wns  or  a  red  color.  The  Greeks  in 
pi.-iii-ral  plii(;<-<i  a  higli  value  on  scarlet,  snd  a  still 

Tlic  cliiswH  iiiiu  which  ihc  Greeks  were  generally 
■ilviil'-rl  wiTP  two,  namely,  freempn  and  sluvcs.  In 
Sj>:irii,  as  h.is  bct'n  inentimicd,  all  mechanical,  agri- 
r'iir>ir:il.  nnil  mc-iiiul  lalnm  were  pcrfurmcd  by  the 
l:i-i«r,  uhiln  thn  frccmrn  bcHlowi'd  ilwir  nttcniiun  cx- 
i-i'i-in-ly  on  war,  politics,  and  ihc  education  of  the 
-.'■■'iiii!.  The  CAKC  was  somcwiint  ditli^rcnt  in  Alliens 
irxl  iIh>  other  tirrviiin  Mui<-<.  In  thi-s*-,  die  citiM.'ns 
tti  r--  '■.■.*pn!i^i\  to  laipivc  in  mi'chniiH-iil  tnidt'!<,.is  wdl 
ii*  m  tlir>  {xifiinilH  of  rnmmrrci',  the  hIuvch  in  lliv 
■[i<  :■[)  whili-  aticndin!!  (o  thi-ir  n|>)in)|iriiile  l.-iUirs. 

'Iln-  urlin:ir>'  amiiM-nifiilx  ol'  ihc  pr-niilo  consisted 
III  r..nvi-(«'ini[  top -I  her,  or  lin^iiiii^  to  the  oritura  in 

: niirki't-|iluci%  walking;  in  lhc>  jinlilii^  (tnrdi'its,  at- 

t- ii-lin:;  tht.*  Ici-tiinii  and  dis[iiita[iim!(  of  the  philoso- 
;'i'.<  ri.  and  n-mhrrin::  iisKLst-incc  in  thi>  nnmi-n)ii!i  jmi- 
i-<  -r%.i«n,  [jninf.  and  f^-itliviiicH,  uliich  tiwk  [ilncc  in 
i-"....r..rtl«.-p..l:.. 

Tlii-re  was  a  variety  of  trndos  and  ornipaliont  in 
•;,■>  .1-1',  cunnrctitl  with  the  i«*e«sary  arts  nf  liti',  hut 
r.  ■!  -'1  larjw  a  mimhcr  m  mndf'ni  i n vent i> ins,  and  our 
r>i  ■I'll'-  s'il}divisi<in  of  labor,  have  ri'iidc-rcd  indispensa- 
In  Aihi-nx,  midtitiidv.'t  of  citizpn:!  hail  no  private, 
ri  J  rnr  dccufiaiinn  wluiti-i'or,  bat  sittihisti-d  on  the  pi>y 
;}.•  y  r>-cciv('d  f<ir  their  atiendnner  in  the  jxilitical  and 
■  J  ifl7i;d  asscniblieK,  on  ihe  alliiwance  of  proviKJoni 
iii:i'l>'  to  tlicin  nl  tlic  piiUic  fonlivals,  and  on  (iccaKional 
i!  .ti:i;'..a«  of  inoncv  from  tlw  pahlic  in-asiirv,  or  from 
■f.._-  f.in.|«  of  opulent  individuals.  The  (ireJkM  u.-n'  a 
I..L')i)y  commercial  people,  and  in  itiimr<  of  the  Mittes 
a  tnrje  pari  of  ihc  inluibiinnlfl  were  occiijiied,  ilireetly 
'  r  iridiriTlly,  with  commerce.  Numi.roiis  colmiics 
a-  rir  |i!anted  hy  the  lintks  in  Asia  Minor,  in  i^icily, 
uly.  Spain,  and  (iaul.  Their  vcsiivls  were  small, 
utiiBlly  with  ft  single  sad. 


inf!s,  Kiilpturca,  vaacs,  and  ornamental  works  of  art. 
Tlie  vyilit  were  plastered  and  finished  with  joiner's 
work.  The  aides  and  ceilings  were  adorned  with 
[inimingx:  gold  and  ivor^- set  olT the  furniture.  Scrcena 
of  rich  tapestry  were  in  use. 


The  private  house*  in  the  (Jrocion  cities  were,  for 
'tx^  msM  of  the  people,  extremely  mean  in  aspcei, 
if.nz  built  of  clay  or  unbnked  hrieksand  arnin)^-d  in 
in»iri!ar  hrn-*  alonu  the  siden  of  narrow  stre^-in.  But 
mm  nf  wraith  had  large  and  handsome  eslabliidiini-niH. 
TVir  ilwrllings  were  divtiled  into  several  ajiarlinentti, 
w;;h  two  nr  more  Mories,  mounted  by  slaiieaseH. 

In  front  was  a  lai^  gate,  ontniile  of  whieh  was  ft 
h«^p  of  manure  le^  thi're  hy  ibo  bones  and  mules. 
Il'ir  a  nuinhrr  of  (k>gi  and  pifp  were  BCCiiKtomed  to 
awrmhle.  Th«  fir^t  rootn^  MH-n  on  entering  were 
dTfiraipd  with  paintings.  There  were  sepamle  a[iart- 
nenis  for  the  men,  the  vinilora,  and  sirnnfiera.  There 
was  abo  a  remote  room  for  the  girls,  who  were  kept 
Bodrr  lock  and  key. 

TIm  koinea  of  tba  wwlthier  dam  abounded  in  peJnt- 


Among  the  articles  of  household  furniture,  we  may 
enumerate  chain,  beds  of  geewj  feathen,  bedsteflda,  i 
bedsteads  with  miisquilo  nelN,  himliskin  blankets,  ta-  :' 
bles,  candelabras,  car|iotn,  footstools,  lamps,  chafing*  i 
dishes,  vases  of  varimis  fonns ;  Itaskcts,  baains,  bel-  1 1 
Iowa,  brooms,  ristcnis,  ovenn,  fryinff-iuins,  hand-milh,  !l 
knives,  soup- ladles,  la nterii<i,  mi rrorx,  mortars,  sieves,  l] 
spit!<,  and,  in  short,  nioKt  of  the  articleti,  or  substitutes  il 
for  llicm,  ni>w  in  ii«e.  I| 

The  public  biiildiiigs  of  (Ireeee  Imvy  never  been     ■' 
equalled,  murh  less  siirpiiKscd,  in  any  couair\'  nf  the      | 
world,    for    combined    niagnifin-nee    and    durahility      '■ 
Kormed  of  poli-died  stonis  or  of  tlte  finest  marble,  and     I  i 
exliibiliu!;  ia  thi'ir  eonstniclion  ihe  admirable  pni|ior.    Ij 
tions  and  beauty  of  the  three  (ireirinn  orden,  uln'ady 
mentioned  —  tlie  Doric,  Ionic,  and  (!orinihiun  —  these 
teinp'efl  and  edifices  have   long  l>een  Justly  reckoned      i 
union!;  the  wonden  of  human  urt.     Though  in  ruiiut,     i 
ihev  arc  vet  the  ol>ioctK  of  imitulion  to  the  most  it'fined 
an<)  tusteful  rtaiions  of  the  earth.     Far  from  hoping  to    'i 
excel  them,  the  modern  arehilrcl  esteems  himM'lf  for-    . ' 
tiiiiale  when  he  has  been  successful  in  copying  iheir    i ' 
distinguishing  excellences.  '' 

TIk!  meals  of  tlw  On^eks  were  usually  four  in  n-im-    ; 
her.     Iln-akfast  wsw  taken  aUmt  thi-  rining  of  ihe  sun ; 
the  next  meni  al   mldilay  ;  then  eaine   the   anernnoii 
repast ;  and  liisily,  the  supper,  whii'h  was  the  principal      ' 
meal.     At   table,  their  custom,  like   that  so  common     '' 
among  I  lie  Orientals,  was  to  rrrliiu-  on  cushions,  or 
couches,  instead  of  sitting  iiprisziit.     This  wos  more 
especially  the  case  as  luxur)'  U'guii  to  prevail.     In  the 
primitive  ages,  the  people  fed  nn  frails  and  roots  ;  lint 
aflerward,  their  fare  liecame  nmre  varied  and  rich, 
animal  food  of  several  kinds  being  served  up,  and 
many  delicnries  of  cookery  being  known. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  eonvivi.il  rnlrnainmenls  were 
geiierolly  nets  nf  pijlilie  detiilion  ;   but  afifrwan)  tlwy 
seem  to  have  been  adofited  in  private  |il'i>.    Then-  were 
also  [Htliticalfeasts,  in  whieh  a  whole  city,  irilH',  or  otbi.'r 
division,  met  together.     ^Vater  imil  wine  were  used  liir 
drinking.     Perfumed  wini.-N  were   iiiinstiieed  at   the 
tables  of  the  rich.      Kvery  thing  enpahle  of  sustaining      ! 
life,nr  gratifying  the  taste,  was  empiiiyi-f)  as  food.    l*be     | 
(•reeks  p-nemlly  had  a  liking  fur  the  products  of  the    |! 
water.     Hot  baiha  were  very  numerous,  and  ba,Vkwtt^    S. 
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in  them,  and  Bnoinling  the  body,  with  a  change  of 
clean  cloihes,  were  usual  in  preparing  for  ^  feast. 
When  guests  were  invited,  men  and  vromen  were 
never  invited  together. 


The  education  of  children  was  carefully  allcndcd  to 
by  the  Greeks,  and  a  judicious,  comprehensive  system 
seems  to  have  been  followed  in  the  schools.  The 
Spartan  plan  of  training  was  limited  very  much  to  the 
physical  powers.  These  were  strengthened  by  an 
appropriate  discipline,  while  exercises  were  adapted  to 
accustom  the  mind  lo  fortitude.  The  Laced  EEm  on  ions 
deemed  the  piirsuiis  of  literature  too  enervating,  or 
effeminate.  The  Athenians,  and  those  in  the  other 
stales  who  took  Athens  ns  a  model,  gave  their  youth  a 
much  more  enlarfrpd  education.  They  did  not,  indeed, 
neglect  physical  training;  but  ihcy  connected  with 
this,  instructions  in  rradin<;,  writing,  grammar,  music, 
and  recitation,  and,  in  later  times,  an  induction  into 
philosophy  and  omtory- 

The  marriages  among  the  Greeks  were  generally 
formed  at  an  early  age,  as  Grecian  women  were  mar- 
riageable about  tlicir  fourteenth  year;  but  they  were 
lawful  only  as  the  consent  of  parents,  or  otlicr  rela- 
tives, could  l>e  obtained.  This  institution  was  greatly 
encouraged  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  Wont  of  esteem, 
and  sometimes  the  infliction  of  punishment,  attended 
the  failure  of  entering  into  the  connubial  stale.  Though 
nuptial  engagements  were  entered  into  with  many  for- 
malities, they  were  very  easily  set  aside.  All  thai  was 
lo  be  done,  in  that  case,  was,  that  the  parlies  should 
furnish  ihe  archon  with  a  written  ccriiticate  of  their 
consent  to  separate  from  each  other. 

Polygamy  was  oilowed  only  oftcr  limes  of  great 
calamity,  such  as  war,  or  pestilence.  Socrates  mar- 
ried n  second  wife  on  ihis  account.  Violations  of  the 
marriage  contract,  though  the  punishment  was  severe, 
were  of^en  comnnttcd.  The  L!rccian  women  seldom 
appeared  in  strange  conipany,  but  were  confined  to 
the  remote  jutrts  of  llie  house,  inio  wliich  no  male  vis- 
iianls  were  ndmilted.  Their  time  was  spent  in  spinning, 
weaving,  bnking  bn-ad,  and  superintending  the  labors 
of  iheir  female  slaves.  \\'hen  llicy  appeared  in  public, 
an  during  solemn  festivals,  ihey  walked  in  procession, 
with  downcast  eyes,  surrounded  by  their  slaves  an<l 
altcnilunt  maiilens,  or  proceeded  unoslontalinusly  to 
the  place  in  which  their  pteseiicc  was  allowed.  The 
lower  classes,  however,  were  praclically  exempted 
from  these  restrictions ;  and  even  femoles  of  rmk 
contrived,  on  some  occ.isions,  to  evaile  them.  The 
caso   was  wholly  different   with   the   Lacedo'monian 


women,  who  were  obliged,  by  tlie  laws  of  Lyciirgus, 
to  exhibit  themselves  in  public. 

In  some  parts  of  Greece,  parcnu  might  e.ipose  their 
children,  in  certain  cases.  Children  were  required  10 
maintain  iheir  parents,  in  old  age ;  but,  according  In 
the  laws  of  Solon,  if  a  person  did  not  bring  up  his  chil- 
dren to  some  useful  employment,  they  «'ere  tu  be 
released  from  such  an  oblignlion. 

The  funerals  of  the  Greeks  were  attended  with 
many  ceremonies,  showing  that  they  considen'd  the 
duties  belonging  lo  the  dead  as  of  the  highest  iuipor- 
tance.  In  their  view,  it  was  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
imprecations,  to  wish  that  a  person  might  die  without 
the  honors  of  a  funeral.  The  dead  body,  ns  ihe  uill 
of  ihe  deceased,  or  of  the  kindred,  directed,  was  either 
committed  lo  the  gmve  or  consumed  upon  a  fuiUTil 
pile;  the  ashes  being,  in  the  latter  cose,  al^erwnrd 
gathered,  and  placed  in  an  urn.  The  urn  wijs  burieil 
in  the  earth. 


CHAPTER    CCCXXIX. 
Celebrated  Characters. 

GssciAK  history  abounds  in  great  men ;  and  many 
of  these,  in  the  productions  left  behind  ihem,  have 
become  the  instructors  of  mankind  in  every  subw^uent 
age.  Among  these  we  must  first  reckon  Homrr,  the 
father  of  poetry,  and  the  greatest  of  poets,  who  hiis 
already  been  noticed  in  the  history  of  Asia  Minor. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  preceded  by  oilii'rs  in 
the  Grecian  poetic  annals ;  but  on  this  subject  we 
have  no  authentic  iuformalion.  His  are  llic  earlie>i 
works  of  the  kind  which  have  sun'ivcd  ihe  ravnp  s 
of  lime;  and  he  is,  Ihercforc,  justly  sijled  the  nic.s! 
ancient  of  profane  classical  authors. 

Hesiad  differed  from  Homer,  and  was  greatly  infi'- 
rior  to  him ;  yet  ho  deserves  a  record  by  his  side.  1  Ic, 
too,  comes  down  from  a  vcrierabie  antiquity,  for  he  i* 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  conicmponmeuuM 
with  the  father  of  Greek  poetry.  He  was  burn  iii 
Ascra,  in  Bteotia,  and  was  the  author  of  several  poemi 
of  considerable  merit,  two  of  which  are  extant.  Tlifne 
are  entitled  the  Theogony,  or  tlie  Generation  of  Hit 
Gods,  ond  the  Work*  and  Dags.  The  former  gives  a 
faithful  account  of  the  gods  of  antiquity.  The  lairer 
being  on  agriculture,  contains  rcfmed  mom)  refleciions 
which  mingle  with  his  instructions  for  cultivating  ^i'Ma. 
Hesiod  is  admired  for  elegance  and  sweetness.  Cicern 
hi|!hly  commends  him  ;  and  the  Greeks  were  so  pnrtinl 
to  his  moral  instructions,  that  they  required  llicir  chil- 
dren lo  commit  them  all  to  memory.  He  is  repiiriirl 
lo  have  spent  his  youihful  ycare  in  lending  his  tiiihcr's 
flocks,  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Helicon. 

Lj/rurjfiM,  the  legislator,  flourislied  about  SS-t  vciirs 
B.  C.  He  was  regent  of  Sparta,  until  ('liarilaiis,  h:-: 
nephew,  had  attained  lo  mature  years.  Tlit-n.  \v:i\  iru 
Sparta,  he  travelled  into  Asia  and  Eg)'pl,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  his  mind,  and  obsen'ing  the  ni:iii- 
ners,  customs,  and  political  institutions  of  ditfi-ni  i 
nations.  At  this  period,  there  was  a  de|doRible  >■!',:•' 
of  things  in  his  native  country.  Intestine  divi^it■I:■> 
and  factious  contentions  rose  so  high,  that  llie  lau^  tell 
into  contempt,  the  auihoriiy  of  the  kings  was  disre- 
garded, and  all  was  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  con- 
viction became  gcncml,  that  a  refonn  in  the  nniiuna 
institutions  was  indispensable;   and  tlto  cyca  of  the 
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Lacedtemoniann  turned  to  Lyciii^tis,  a»  a  mnn  who!<o 
exp*?riofico,  wisdom,  nnd  pmbily  prreminrntly  qiialifmd 
hi  in  for  the  task  of  prr|Miring  a  new  constitution  for 
hi^  oKinin*. 

At  this  rrisis  lie  returned,  and,  as  has  l>een  stated  in 
the  nnrr.itiv4>,  li«'  n*furined  the  abuses  of  the  state, 
bani^hi'd  hi\ur\',  and  brou^rht  forwsurd  a  system  which 
pavr  nsp  to  all  the  magnanimity,  fortitude,  and  intre- 
pMlity,  whirh  distin^iishcd  the  Ijticediemonian  people. 
Ilavin?  cstablishtMi  his  laws,  and  engaged  the  citizens 
not  lo  alter  them  until  liis  return,  he  left  his  coiuitr}', 
and,  by  a  voluntary  death,  rend«Ted  that  event  imjMw- 
*ibU» ;  thus  securinfTf  as  far  as  in  his  power,  the  per- 
pf'tuity  of  his  institutions. 

N»/f»n,  llie  lefvislator  and  philosopher,  was  born  at 
SiIamH,  ani)  educated  at  Athens,  and  cons(*crate<l  his 
'.r»*  to  the  p>»il  of  his  country'.  Hy  his  descent,  as 
ui  '1  as  by  his  talfnts  and  virtues,  lie  was  one  of  the 
n..*.'i<i  of  tlip  (ircfks.  Hv  his  father's  side,  he  derived 
h.-  ririi»!n  fnun  Kinp.  Ccxlnis.  After  he  had  devoted 
;t-ir:  of  Iua  time  Ut  jdiilosophical  and  |>oliti(*al  studies, 
>..•!. in  tnivrlli-d  over  the  pn-atest  part  of  ("recce;  hut 
a!  S.s  p*!um,  lie  was  distressed  with  the  dis^fcnsiiMis 
wKji'li  pn-vaili'd  ainnU';  his  e()imtr\'m«'n.  All  fixed 
vv.  ',r  t'\*:M  iijKin  hiui  as  a  deliverer,  and  he  was  unani- 
rr.'j  j-Iv  « iecteil  an.dion  and  .soven-itrn  legislator.  It 
«:i**  n<»w  ill  hi«i  [M)wer  to  liave  made  himself  al»solute ; 
S.;t  h»'  P-fuMMl  ilin  dant^enMis  otlice  of  kiiijj  of  Athens, 
and.  in  the  eajwicity  of  lawifiver,  h«?  ctJinmenced  and 
c'lrri'-d  throui;h  a  reformation  in  «'very  department. 

The  banzuinan*  laws  of  Dmeo  were  all  caucjdled 
f»y  Siltm,  except  that  against  nnirdcr,  and  the  piinish- 
n\'  u\  d«'no'inced  a;:ainM  each  otleiiiler  was  proportif  »ned 
'.'f  U.'*  crime ;  but  he  made  no  law  apiinst  jMirriride  or 
'  irT.U"z*\  The  former  of  these  crimes,  he  s;iid,  was 
'.'I  hfirnlile  to  human  naiunr  for  a  man  to  hi*  piilty  of 

•  :  and  the  Litter  eoulil  never  he   committed,  Iwcause 

;.■•   h>!oni'  of  Atli'iiN,  hitherto,  had   not   furnished   a 

■  j'e    instance.     Yet   human  wickednes.s,  as  we  an* 

I  p'^  •  d  to  admit,  has  fri*quently  venture*!  to  thesi;  ex- 

'•  i.ie<.  S«ili»n  iii*»tltuted  the  Areitpairus, and  n'jiulated 
:•.•  I*ry!aneiim.  His  exceMent  co<ie  of  laws  nourished 
■■.'  •  ijn  a  iMTiml  fif  fiHir  hundred  years,  lie  died,  as 
•. -i."  p  jHirr.  in  ('\)irus,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
!_•• ,  aUiu!  .VV*  n.  i  \ 

S  .!.»fi  ^Nr»<u'«<u<(]  H  genius  for  |KH'tr\*,  a**  well  as 
■.  4  T^'iih^  and  !<-:!:-latifiii.  T«>  thi*  whtinir  *'f  vi'rses 
••    uj-*  :iilfit«'i>-d  more  esiH-cially  in  his   youth.     l*lato 

•  :'««  *'(  liiiii.  that  if  he  had  fiiiisiifd  all  his  p(M*iu*<,  au'l 
;.ir  i-'ilirlv  hi**  Ilwtorv  of  the  Atlantic  Uland  wlii«-h  In* 

m 

*.*-.•  I J  St  fi  i!  of  K:iypt,  and  hail  taken  time  to  revise  anil 
'•  Trt*'i  il  •  m.a^ others  did. neither  llt)mer,  Ili-iiiHl.  nor 
\r.\  •.••»«'r  .'ifi'* ''nt  [Kjel,  would  have?  In^en  more  fiin ms. 
T*'?.;.-' «,  Au'uit:uin*!rr,  Pjftfiai^nra.n,  and  yhmrr-n;/. 
\r»  fi  -•■'•!  Ill  ii'ir  "sketch  of  A*<ia  Minor.    <  M' tije  wi.rk** 

.  *'  >/•«..;  i-Irf,  iifily  MHiv  fr.iL'llieiits  an*  e\!ant.  lie  i-» 
*.    :    •    .  •  !!y  ••!    li:i\e   r\ei'!liil    in   eji-'jiai*   cniMpovilimi, 

.■  ■.'   M  1^  *  :ff'r-«sfiil,  aUn,  in  otli«'r  kiinl'«  o|"  p«H-!ry. 

*!       a"'  ;;i|i'«  il    w-v»Til    epie*;,   iiiir;    f)f  uliicli    was    un 

.■>••-•,  kiiiji  of    I*»T*:.i.     The   pri'Vtiihii'^   chanic- 

-  -   '•    of   li.««    }»^Mtry  wa«4   It-iiiienH  >•!   ami    |i!aliilive 

•  rt.    ••*,*.      lie  eri|iiyed  the  |Hiwi'rs  of  his  iiiiiid  and 

-.,  ■    \  :i  %er\-  advanced  n\z*',  ami  tiaiii'd  a  |»ri/.e  fur 

-••  ■■:'  r.fi:)ji.(^i'i>iii  in  Ills  ei'jli;:i-'|i  vear.     Att*T  thi**, 

■  %•  !   '*  :i   \i-:ip(,  and  fiiirillv  difd  in  the   Ulaiid  of 

He  fl'.  .r.^hiil  a!»o'it  .Vis  \\,  ('. 

•/-,i''i»./iM  vk:m    til**   lir*t   I'mint'Ut  dn untie  pi»e!   of 

t»n.-trc.     He  liaiJ  llie  reputation  uf  being  u  bruvc  sol-  i  mueit  excellent  trageiiies. 


dier,  hut  a  far  more  desirable  name  as  a  great  pex't. 
Of  tragedy,  strictly  speaking,  he  was  deemed  the 
father ;  such  were  the  improvements  which  he  elfected 
on  the  Athenian  stage.  He  wrote  ninety  tnigedies, 
forty  of  which  were  n*warded  with  the  public  prize 
but  only  seven  are  extant.  His  pro<luctions  an*  cha^ 
acteri/ed  by  an  uncf>mmon  boldness  and  originality 
his  styh*  is  concise,  and  too  often  obscure,  linving  a 
inixtun^  both  of  the  sublime  and  bomlKistic.  His  su* 
pn'macy  in  dramatic  composition  was  at  length  con- 
tested by  the  youthful  Sophocles,  and  with  success. 
The  works  of  this  rival  U-iiig  [)n*ferred,  he  withdniw 
from  tin?  s<:en(!  of  his  triumphs  into  Sicily,  where  he 
lived  under  the  [>atronage  of  Iliero,  king  of  Syracuse. 
II(;  died  on  the  island,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  47ii]  H.  C  ;  his  tleath  having  Innm  caused,  it  is 
sanl,  by  the  sinsjular  circumstance  of  the  fall,  on  his 
head,  of  a  tortoise  fnmi  the  talons  of  an  eagle. 

Sipfwcirs^  the  dnimatist,  was  l)om  at  C'olonos,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Athens,  alnMit  197  B.  C  lie  distin- 
guislied  hims<>lf  for  statesmanship  as  well  as  p(K'try. 
He  commanded  the  Athenian  annies,  and  in  sevenil 
instances  he  shan'd  the  supn-me  command  with  Peri- 
ch»s.  The  commencc'inent  of  his  (HK'tic  course  n*flects 
gn-at  honor  on  the  abilities  of  S<»phocIes.  In  a  yc-arlv 
contest  for  tnijredv,  which  was  instituted  by  the  Adie- 
nians  on  account  of  taking  the  Island  of  Scynis,  ho 
obtained  the  prize  over  many  comjietitors,  in  the  num- 
lK*r  of  whom  was  /Kstdiylus,  as  aln*ady  mentioned. 
Kadi  wius  admin*d  for  his  {leculiar  qualities ;  Sophocdes 
for  his  sublimity  and  majesty,  i1v*chylus  for  his  tender- 
ness anil  pathos.  Their  contentions,  though  at  first 
honorable,  at  length  degf*nenited  into  jealousy  and 
rivalship. 

Seven  only  remain  of  the  one  hundred  and  twc»nty 
tragedies  which  Sophocles  composed.  Twenty  times 
did  the  theatrical  judges  confer  upon  him  thecnmnof 
victory ;  anil,  according  to  some  acc«Mints,  he  died  of 
excess  nf  joy,  in  c«»nse<pience  t)f  having  olttained  hie 
twentieth  piN'tical  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

The  ingnttitude  of  the  children  of  the  p<iet  is  Mell 
known.  They  wished  to  lH*conie  immediate  po^^se^-i^-ii »rs 
td'  their  fathiT*s  estate,  and  therefon*,  impatient  of  his 
long  lite,  they  areMse«|  him  befon*  the  An'o|»ai»u^  of 
in^^aiiily  or  dotaire.  The  <iiilv  ilrlence  which  Sonho- 
eles  made,  wa**  to  read  his  tniL'edy  tif  (Kilipus  at 
(*olon(»«',  which  lie  had  n'f*entlv  tini^heii ;  and  tin  n  In 
a^ked  his  judges  whether  th<>  author  of  Mich  a  pi-rtoriu- 
aiiee  ciMild  Im*  i'l-^tlv  taxed  with  insanity  or  iinJM  eill'y. 
It  was  a  triumphant  and  sucres-sfn]  a|>;i' a!.  lb'  dii-d 
ill  the  iiiiiery. first  \ear  of  his  a^*''.  HMI  IS.  ('. 

I'lurijn'th's  was  uWii  a  r«!»  hr:i*«-d  Ira-.u*  po*-',  lH»r!i  ni 
Salamls,  IM)  I*.  ('.  His  ti:,rln  rs  Wife  men  of  eiiti- 
n«  ri«'e  in  the  ^l  veral  hraiii'l;*  s  !n  uhieli  he  ii*tei|(|ii]  — 
|*pMliivis  in  i-!in;'ti-ii''e.  Sii«'r;i:i«s  ill  I'liii'*.  :.:ifl  AiiaNML'- 
oris  in  pli!!n'-ii,i:  =  v.  |I<';j!viiiL'  liini-i  if  to  aiMiorvliip, 
afi'T  his  pn''"i'L'«  •'  »''Mii;« '*.  I.>  \\i:'.ii':s  In  ■■.mm'-  sij 
ni'ieh  till'  iiiiiiiirai:  ■!!  «'!'  Lis  enu::*r\  ri.in.  ll  :.t  'if 
<ip«ks  u'Mi  hriii  aei-i,mj«.iii:«  d  N:i-  -  iMi  h  •*  i  n- 
pedi?iiiu  :.j:iiij-t  S\r»i"'.-''  \\«  !•■  In  •  •!  f.*  i:i  •''j.xin 
ill  r«i|;-i 'I'M  ii<'i*  nl  Im  iri  a'i'»  '■trij'«:>t  ^'■MJ••  \i  »s 
iVoiii  tin-  |'!;i\s  nf  l'':r;|-' !♦ -.  Il'-\\:i^  'A*'  r\.. 
Sii!iln»«*!i  s.  Thf  ;i'i!ir>'.  in  'Wfi  n  '!»•  •"•  •  i:.  ■  ■  :."  ' 
was    liueh.'    th**    v  ;*ri  i-r    iif    ..  ii-i'i  •.-!  ;1     r  '.'■      '   . 


r 
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Admired  as  he  was,  he  also  had  his  enemies.  Ttieir 
ridicule  and  envy  he  felt  so  keenly,  that  he  at  lost 
removed  from  Athens.  The  remainder  of  his  days  he 
spent  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
where  he  received  tlie  highest  marks  of  royal  munifi- 
cence and  friendship.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  king^s  dogs,  which  met  him  in  his 
solitary  walks,  and  tore  him  to  pieces.  He  died  in  his 
seventy-eighth  ye^r.  A  greater  number  of  his  trage- 
dies are  extant  than  of  those  of  his  rivals,  viz.,  nineteen 
out  of  seventy-five.  This  poet  is  peculiarly  happy  in 
expressing  the  passion  of  love.  He  is  characterized 
by  an  uncommon  tenderness  and  pathos.  Occasionally 
he  rises  into  sublimity.  The  most  familiar  expressions 
have  received  a  perfect  polish  from  his  pen.  Ue 
abounds  also  in  what  is  still  better — fine  moral  and 
philosophical  sentiments ;  though  the  Athenians  thought 
that  there  was  occasionally  a  spice  of  impiety  in  his 
writings. 

Aristophanes  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  comic  writers  of  Greece.  He  has 
been  called  the  prince  of  the  ancient  comedy,  as  is 
Menander  of  the  new.  Eleven  of  his  fifty-four  come- 
dies have  come  down  to  us.  He  severely  lashed  the 
vices  of  the  age ;  nor  did  he  spare,  at  times,  the  feelings 
of  the  wise  and  good.  His  attack  upon  the  venerable 
Socrates,  in  his  play  called  Nubes^  has  always  been 
censured,  and  that  with  justice.  His  wit  is  admirable, 
but  we  find  it  too  often  in  connection  with  obscenity. 
It  is  said  that  St.  Chrysostom  used  to  keep  the  come- 
dies of  Aristophanes  under  his  pillow,  on  account  of 
the  brilliancy  of  the  compo^tion.  He  flourished  434 
B.C. 

Pindar  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Grecian  poets. 
He  was  a  native  of  Thebes ;  but  his  countrymen  did 
not  at  first  appreciate  his  poetic  talents.  After  his 
death,  however,  they  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory ; 
for  it  was  found  that  all  Greece  was  filled  with  admira- 
tion of  his  genius.  His  compositions  were  quoted  by 
statesmen  and  princes,  and  his  hymns  were  repeated 
in  the  temples,  at  the  celebration  of  the  festivals.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  works  have  perished.  The  odes 
that  are  extant  are  admirable  for  sublimity  of  senti- 
ment, grandeur  of  expression,  energy  and  magnifi- 
cence of  style,  boldness  of  imagery,  harmony  of  num- 
bers, and  elegance  of  diction.  He  seemed  to  fulfil  the 
prognostic  by  which  his  early  youth  was  marked,  viz., 
the  settling  of  a  swarm  of  bees  on  his  lips,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  honey-comb  there,  as  he  lay  upon  the 
grass  asleep.  It  could  be  no  other  than  an  augury  of 
his  future  greatness,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  song  1 
He  died  435  B.  C,  at  the  age,  as  is  said,  of  eighty- 
six  years. 

Herodotus  was  bom  at  Halicamassus,  one  of  the 
Dorian  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  account  of 
which  we  have  sketched  his  life. 

ThuajdideSy  the  historian  whose  early  aspirations 
after  excellence  in  the  composition  of  history  appeared, 
ns  he  burst  into  tears  when  he  heanl  Herodotus  at  the 
Olympic  games,  even  surpassed  the  object  of  his 
emulation,  in  some  of  the  attributes  of  that  species  of 
writinjj.  He  stands  unrivalled  for  the  fire,  concise- 
ness, and  energy  of  his  narrative.  He  is  considered 
also  highly  authentic,  as  he  was  himself  interested  in 
the  events  which  he  narrated.  The  history  of  Thu- 
cydides  was  so  admired,  that  Demosthenes,  to  perfect 
liimself  as  an  orator,  transcribed  it  eight  diflerent  times, 
and  jnead  it  with  such  attention,  that  he  could  almost 


repeat  it  from  memory.     This  historian  died  at  Athens 
where  he  was  born,  but  from  which  he  hod  been  ban 
ished.      He  was,  however,  recalled,  at  length,  to  the 
place  of  his  birth,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days.     He  lived  to  his  eightieth  year,  394  B.  C. 

Hippocrates^  the  father  of  medicine  was  bom  in  the 
Island  of  Cos,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  history  of  which  wo  have  given  his  life.  He 
studied  physic  with  his  grandfather,  Ncbms,  and 
improved  himself  by  reading  the  tablets  in  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  where  each  individual  had  written 
down  the  diseases  under  which  he  had  laborer!,  and 
the  means  of  his  recovery.  His  knowledge  was  daily 
increased  by  the  experiments  he  made  upon  the  human 
frame,  and  from  his  accurate  observations  he  learned 
how  to  regulate  his  own  life,  as  well  as  to  prcscril)e 
to  his  fellow-men.  He  died  in  the  ninety-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  361  B.  C,  free  from  the  infirmities  in- 
cident to  age ;  and  after  death  he  received  the  name 
of  Great.  His  writings,  few  of  which  remain,  pro- 
cured for  him  also  the  epithet  of  Divine.  Acconling 
to  Galen,  his  opinion  is  as  respectable  as  the  voice  of 
an  oracle. 

Socrates  was  the  most  eminent  of  the  heathen  mor- 
alists, lie  was  the  father  of  nearly  all  the  sects  of 
philosophy  which  sprung  up  in  after  times.  There 
were  few  that  did  not  rejoice  to  trace  their  origin  to 
him,  so  signal  was  the  influence  of  his  chamcter  and 
abilities.  All  that  may  be  called  the  Socratic  sects 
were  employed,  like  him,  in  instituting  inquiries  re- 
specting the  nature  of  good  and  evil,  of  happiness  and 
misery. 

Socrates  was  a  native  of  Athens.  He  followed,  foi 
some  time,  the  occupation  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
statuary.  He  was  called  away  from  this  inferior 
employment,  of  which,  however,  he  was  never 
ashamed,  by  the  urgency  of  a  friend  ;  and  philosophy 
soon  became  his  study.  He  appeared,  like  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen,  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  he  fought 
with  boldness  and  intrepidity.  But  his  character  as  a 
soldier  and  patriot  has  been  utterly  forgotten  in  the 
world-wide  estimation  he  has  received  as  a  sage  and 
moralist.  He  was  fond  of  labor,  bore  injuries  with 
patience,  and  acquired  that  serenity  of  mind  and  finn- 
ness  of  countenance  which  would  not  be  affected  by 
any  dangers,  however  alarming,  or  any  calamities, 
however  great. 

The  philosophy  of  Socrates  was  wholly  promtilga!ed 
in  conversation,  not  in  writing ;  but  his  doctrines  and 
chamcter  have  l>een  handed  down  to  posterity  by  \VkO 
of  his  most  gifted  disciples,  Plato  and  Xenophon,  who 
are  soon  to  be  noticed.  He  spoke  with  freedom  on 
every  subject,  religious  as  well  as  civil.  This  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  and  the  visible  superiority  of  mind 
and  genius  over  the  rest  of  his  countr\'men,  created 
him  many  enemies,  and  at  length  they  condemned  hinr 
to  death,  on  the  false  accusation  of  comipting  the 
Athenian  youth,  of  making  innovations  in  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  ridiculing  the  gods  whom  the 
Athenians  worshipped.  He  drank  the  poisonous  rup 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  died,  401  B.  C 

Socrates  is  said  to  have  brought  down  Philosofthy 
from  the  clouds,  and  made  her  converse  with  mca 
Ever  earnest  in  recommending  piety  and  virtue,  and 
showing  that  man^s  happiness  and  dignity  are  deter 
mined  by  his  mind,  and  not  by  his  fortunes ;  by  virtue  and 
wisdom,  not  by  rank  and  wealth ;  his  own  life  was  the 
beat  example  of  hit  precepts.    When  forced  into  public 
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rilTiirp,  he  manifMtPc}  uDbendin;;  uprighlncsn,  and  his 
pninlecimductwan  no  Im rxcniplaiy.  Barefooted  and 
piBtriy  clad,  Itc  aswiciHtcd  with  the  rich  and  gay,  as 
»iih  ihe  poor,  in  ihc  some  spirit  of  Rood  will.  His 
idvice  and  inMnictions  were  given  to  all  without  fee  or 
n-wanl.  Tor  h\»  temper  wiu  rigidly  independent,  and 
if  he  )io<KMed  little  of  llic  world's  goods,  he  wanted 

X^n-tplmitft  WDi  the  origitinlcir  of  the  eeleelie  school 
:>f  ph  liciriphy,  Hhich  wns  a  moditicHiion  of  ilie  Italian 
•■-'I'KiI.  ruuixlcd  liy  IMIuigoras.  Ho  was  a  native  of 
L'-i1<ii>hiMi.  one  of  the  cities  of  lonio,  and  lived  to  the 
jn  ai  ai?'  of  one  him<ln-d  ycart. 

I'arrufniiirt  was  llie  pii|>il  of  the  preceding  philoso- 
r-rii-r.  arA  nnhractl  Nubitlantiuily  the  saine  tlieoiy  in 
r-  unrd  tu  <  uA  and  the  universe. 

/..■no,  tlo-  |ihil<noplicr,  was  a  nnlive  of  Elea,  and  a 
■\  ■>'  fit'  iif  I'liruit-nides.  In  his  opinions,  he  iiminly 
•'..  ...wi'il  iIr-  teachings  of  his  pnsleccGsoni.  He 
u:i4  II  x>-ii!i)iiH  siippuricr  of  popular  rights,  and  it  said 
'■I  l.in-  b>-'n  put  10  death  with  the  most  cruel  tonnenls, 
!iy  th-  tyniiit  of  hin  nuiive  city,  for  having  aiteinplcd 
;ri>-  ifi-|iiniiiitti  of  the  latter.  Among  his  particular 
ii<  ■-trin-*.  he  maintained  tltc  iiitpossibillty  of  motion, 
.iiKJ  iMlle*!  in  (luestion  the  cxistance  of  tlw  material 

I  <ii>*  of  Z<-nu*s  di<<ciple!(  was  Iieucippus.  He  was 
til'-  .luthur  of  what  la  cnllcd  the  alomic  theory,  and  u 
rarmim,  which  Was  afterward  more  fully  explained 
^y  I  h-in'jcritiif  and  Kpicurus.  I  Ic  Inu^lit  thut  all 
tmi;:^  an^  compOBed  of  very  minulc,  indivisilile  alomH ; 
"^'i;  :hi-w  po«e<M  in  iheniMlves  die  principle  of  mu- 

•n,  nii-l  ihax  ti)c  univcrao  was  formed  in  conse<)uencc 
'>!  iiii'.r  fiilhng  into  a  vacuum.  He  (liturishcd  about 
\'i^  [I.  I*.     His  theory  has  had  many  supporters. 

Xtnopkon,  (he  cclcbratc-d  gt^nerul,  historian,  and 
l>iiiliM>phi-r,  was  an  Athenian  by  hinh.  He  was  bred 
^n  :Ih-  wImkiI  of  Socnites,  anil  acquired  great  Hiemry 
■l:j(tiur:iiin.  His  acciuint  of  the  life  and  doclriiies  uf 
Sucrnlcs  is  characterized  hy  subriely  of  mind  ntid  prac- 
■•ral  pjud  lense,  and  probably  gives  a  better  idea 
ot  :he  oritfinal  than  that  of  Plato. 

\'-n>>ph>in  wr^ed  in  ihc  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger, 
aifl  4:)|M-rinieniled  the  retreat  of  the  ten  ihouxund,  afler 
\bf  \iMi\v  of  ('unasfi,  as  we  have  related  in  the  hisloiy 
'•f  IVr>in.  Ho  uftfrwonJH  followed  the  fortunes  of 
.\s>'<ila'i*.  and  ar-quirc-d  riches  in  his  expeditions.  In 
kt.*  *>itnn|ii<fiit  n:tiremi.-nt  at  Kle»,  under  the  patronage 
'if  Ac'-silnu*,  he  roinpowd  and  wrute  for  ihu  informa- 
ti-miii  pc^rhiy,  and  died  at  Corinlh,  in  his  ninetieth 
y>'.tr,  'SJfJ  H.  C.  Beside  his  Mfmorabilia  of  SocratcH, 
hfl  runtiniied  the  history  of  Thucydides,  wrote  a  life 
uf  ('yru«  ihr  Ureal, and  proaluced  oiht^r  works  of  high 
in'pf»-.t.  The  sintplicity  and  clrgnnec  «f  Xeuophon's 
f\.r  inditci-d  Quuitilion  tuiBiy,ilint  "till- (imcesdic- 
ta'i-.l  1,14  Uneuagr,  nnd  that  (hi-  goddess  uf  I'erKuiiHiun 
dV'li  u[>in  his  lijis."  His  n-linioiis  scnlimcnts  were  I 
■iihing  tIip  rniMt  corn-ct  of  llu;  tirccinn  scliool.  ' 

Vltt!a.  tlif  in.>«t  ilttistriiiiu  of  ihe  <)iHci|>li;i(  of  Sncra- 1 
-r4.  wa>  an  .\l)tf'iiiun  by  descent,  but  born  in  the  Ixlaml  j 
-if  .f^<nn.  Ill*  wa*.  during  eight  years,  the  pupil  »f  I 
rha:  K'*'*'  '"B'*  i  ^Oer  whose  death,  he  travelled  into  ; 
luRign  cuonlries.  When  he  had  finished  his  tmvels,  i 
Ik  pturvd  to  the  groves  of  Academus,  a  spot  which 
bad  been  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  thai  name,  and 
from  which  il  was  ever  after  called  the  Arademj. 
Here  he  was  aiiended  by  a  crowd  of  noble  and  illustri> 
im  pHpilo.  He  eoatinuM,  with  few  intervals,  to  teach 
n 


in  Athens  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occuned 
about  the  eighiiedi  yeai  of  his  age. 


Tlie  lenming  and  virtues  of  this  philosopher  woro 
topics  of  converMlien  in  every  pan  of  Greece.  He 
was  elegant  in  his  maimer),  and  partnok  freely  of 
innocent  jileasures  and  amiiM-meiiis.  His  works  are 
numerous,  consisting  of  thirty<ninc  dialogues  and  thir- 
teen epistles.  These  cmbmce  a  vast  variety  of  sub- 
jects,—  ethical,  physical,  logico I,  and  political, — and 
arc  written  with  singular  elegance,  melody,  and  sweet- 
ness of  expression. 

I'blo  possessed  a  mind  almost  unrivalled  for  its  com- 
picleness  at  all  points,  nnd  uniting  the  greatest  acute- 
iiess,  vigor,  and  compreheniiiun  of  iinderalanding,  with 
a  must  glowing  and  poetical  imagination,  and  match- 
less dignity,  [lowcr,  nnd  )>eniily  of  style.  Hut  his 
genius  was  too  original  nnd  peculiar  to  fil  him  for  the 
mere  reporter  of  niwlher's  opinions ;  and  much  of  wlinl 
Ih!  has  written  under  the  name  of  Socrates  must  be 
considen^d  as  his  own.  Tin-  bias  of  his  mind  wns  to 
alHtract  speculation — to  the  dii^civer)-  of  (he  principles 
of  morality,  rather  than  the  iip]iIirntion  of  its  precepts 
to  particular  cases.  In  his  fomlrn-ss  fur  lofiy  contem- 
plation, ho  sometimes  slides  into  niysiicism  and  tihscu- 
rity — u  tendency  which  is  not  olwervable  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Socrates  given  by  his  other  celebrated  disci- 
ple, Xenophon.  The  deep  anil  A.iriiilc  speculations  of 
Plato's  Socrates  on  tlic  ntitiire  of  moral  goodness  and 
beauty,  however  ailinirahle  in  iIimiim-Ivi-h,  npfieur  tu 
be  cluiractcrixtic  of  the  writer,  rntliir  than  his  master. 

I'lati)  cooctirrrd  with  miiiiy  nllurs  of  antiquity  in 
conceiving  two  principles — ll'xl  and  matter — to  have 
riM-xisted  in  the  universe  fnmi  eieniiiy.  He  viewed  the 
Ih'ity  as  an  inlelligetK  ennse,  ihc  origin  of  all  spiritual 
being,  and  the  fraim-r  of  tin?  matrriul  world. 

Arialollr.  Tliii  pUihwipher  is  often  culled  (he  Stagi- 
rilf,  from  ihe  place  of  his  birth,  Singira.  He  iKwsessed 
an  unili-r-Inndini:  nt  mico  the  most  eompreheii:>ivc  and 
the  mint  diM-nininaling.  He  was  ihe  I'alluT  of  philo- 
sojihical  erilii-ism,  tbi-  ablest  of  tirccian  sp<rulativo 
|Hiliticiiin<,  and  on  acute  nnd  curious  oWrver  of  u" 
remarkable  ]ihenomena,  whelher  in  the  material  ur 
inti-Ui-ciiu)  world. 

His  writings  treat  of  almost  everj-  branch  of  knowl- 
edge of  his  time.  Moral  and  natural  philusophy,  mcta- 
physivs,  mechanics,  grammar,  criticiim,  and  politics, 
all  occupied  his  pen.  His  vast  and  varied  cntdition, 
and  wonderful  aubtiliy  and  acuieneas,  were^  ha1l«v^n^ 
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joined  with  a  somewhat  dogmalica.1  temper,and  a  atrong 
desire  to  give  to  his  treatment  of  every  subject  an  air 
of  scientific  completeness.  Hence  it  comes  that  while 
the  individual  rcpulation  of  Aristotle  was  almost  un- 
rivalled, his  school  was  comparatively  barren  of  emi- 
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nent  men.  Among  his  followers,  improvement  has 
ever  been  retarded  by  the  opinion  that  they  had  in  his 
works  a  perfect  system  of  human  knowledge.  This 
made  them  consent  to  explain  and  enforce  his  conclu- 
sions, without  pii"uing  ihcm  further,  or  inquiring  into 
the  evidence  U|i^n  winch  they  rested. 

His  power  of  systematic  arrangement  was  indeed 
extraordinary,  and  the  talent  was  accompanied  with  the 
disposJiion  to  carry  it  to  excess.  This  is  peculiarly 
striking  in  his  ethics,  in  reading  which  we  can  hardly 
foil  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  thai,  while  Plato 
teaches  men  lo  feel  and  act,  the  object  of  Arisloilc  is 
rather  to  instruct  them  how  to  define  and  classify  their 
actions.  He  died  in  the  sixly-third  year  of  his  age, 
322  B.  C. ;  but  the  cause  of  his  death  is  not  ccriaiiily 
known,  some  saying  that  he  drowned  himself  in  tlie 
Euripus,  ino-'imuch  as  he  could  not  fmd  out  the  cause 
of  its  flux  and  reflux ;  and  others,  tliat  he  died  of  a 
colic  at  Athens. 

Demosthencn,  the  prince  of  omtota,  whoso  career 
forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  hia  country,  and  as  such 
has  been  already  exhibited,  was  by  birth  an  Athenian. 
Up  was  an  heir  lo  property;  but  being  only  seven  years 
old  when  his  fatlicr  died,  and  bis  guardians  proving 
unfaithful  lo  iheir  trust,  his  youth  was  marked  by  mis- 
fortune, want,  and  neglect  of  cducalion.  He  was 
therefore  indebted  afterward  to  bis  own  industry  and 
application  for  ihc  discipline  of  his  mind,  and  pn-para- 
tion  for  the  duties  of  lilc.  By  unwearied  clfurls,  and 
by  overcoming  the  greatest  obstacles,  such  as  weakness 
of  the  lungs,  dilTiculiy  of  pronunciation,  and  awkward 
habils  of  body,  ho  [)crfeeted  himself  in  the  art  of 
speaking. 

Tlw  orations  called  Philippici,  from  being  directed 
against  Iliilip,  are  gencnilly  referred  lo  as  the  most 
puwcrful  specimi'ns  of  the  oratory  of  ncmosthcnes. 
Various  others  are  extant  whose  clnc)uence  is  scarcely 
inferior;  and  anion;^<t  these  may  be  [mriicularly  men- 
tioned the  orations  for  the  Olynthiuns,  and  the  orator's 
defence  of  him-u-lf  against  vl^hines.  No  public 
speaker  can  Ik  s.-iicl  to  have  expressed  the  various  pas- 
sions of  liatr'<it,  resi-ntment,  or  indijjnation,  with  more 
cneriiy  than  he.  His  great  rival  compared  him  to  a 
iiren,  from  the  mcloily  of  his  expressions. 

.Jisrhimi.     The  rival  above  spoken  of  was  ^- 


chines,  who  flourished  342  B.  C.  When  the  Athc<  1 1 
tiians  wished  to  reward  the  patriotic  labors  of  Demos-  i 
es  with  a  golden  crown,  .Machines  impeachel  || 
Ctesiphon,  who  proposed  it ;  and  to  their  subsequcul  '  | 
dispute  posterity  is  indebted  for  the  two  celebrated  ora-  i  [ 
tions  concerning  the  crown,  .ili^hincs  w-as  dcfearcd  | 
by  his  rival's  superior  eloquence,  and  banished  lo  '  I 
Rhodes;  but  as  he  departed  from  Athens,  Demosthenes  i 
followed  him,  and  nobly  forced  him  to  accept  a  present  1 1 
of  silver.  £schines  wrote  three  orations,  and  nine 
epistles,  of  which  the  orations  only  are  extant.  ' 

Antisthenfi.  This  philosopher  was  tiie  head  of  a 
sect  which  made  it  their  boast  to  discard  all  prejudices,  ' 
all  arbitrary  likings  and  dislikings,  and  to  live  by  the 
dictates  of  pure  reason,  without  regard  to  the  cua-  ; 
toms  and  opinions  of  men.  They  ridiculed  those  who 
placed  their  happiness  in  the  ostentation  of  riches  ;  yet 
they  were  no  less  vainly  boastful  in  the  display  of  ihcir 
rags  and  Glthincss :  they  ridiculed  all  who  lived  accord* 
ing  to  other  men's  opinions,  and  not  to  their  own ;  and 
they  pursued  their  maxims  even  to  the  disregard  of 
the  most  natural  and  necessary  decencies.  From  their 
rude  and  slovenly  manner  of  life,  and  their  snarling 
moroseness,  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Ci/nics, 
or  dog-philoaophcrs.  Of  this  sect  was  the  celebrated 
Diogenes,  whom  wo  have  noticed  in  our  history  of  i 
Asia  Minor.  i 

Zeno,  a  native  of  Cyprus,  was  the  founder  of  the 
sect  called  Stoici,  who  scniewhat  resembled  the  Cynies. 
The  term  is  derived  from  stoa,  a  portico,  the  cusioin- 
ary  resort  of  Zcno.  He  was  austere  in  his  nianni-rs, 
but  his  life  was  an  cMmpIc  of  moderation  and  sobriety. 
Ofiended  at  the  degree  of  importance  allow'cd  hy  llic 
Academy  to  outward  things,  Zeno  cndcavon.'d  to 
found  his  system  on  loftier  principles.  In  this  he  was 
not  altogether  successful.  His  views  appear,  when 
broadly  stated,  to  agree  with  the  doclrine  of  E'yrrho, 
who  held  that  virtue  was  the  only  good,  vice  tlie  only 
evil,  and  that  all  other  things,  such  as  health  or  sick- 
ness, pleasure  or  pain,  were  so  utterly  indifferent,  that  . . 
a  wise  man  would  not  have  even  a  choice  between 
them.  If  he  modified  this  doctrine  lo  some  extent,  he 
only  fell  in  with  the  views  of  the  Academy,  whieh 
regarded  worldly  good  as  possessing  substantial  valui-. 
but  yet  of  BO  inferior  a  kind,  that  the  greotntt  nmoutr. 
of  it  could  not  be  weigl>ed  against  a  sin)ilc  jwinl  of 
moral  worth  or  intellectual  accomplishment.  7.<-r.ii. 
in  liis  maxims,  used  to  say,  that  with  virtue,  men  eivitit 
live  happily  under  the  most  pressing  calamities ;  that 
nature  liad  given  us  two  ears,  and  only  one  mouili,  to 
tell  us  thai  we  ought  \o  listen  more  than  s|)eak. 

Epicurwi.  Few  names  of  antiquity  are  rnnn- 
familiar  than  that  of  Epicurus,  not  on  acciiunl  of  uiiv 
remarkable  disc  rim  innl  ion  of  intellect  or  gnodiLfss  iif 
heart,  but  as  being  the  founder  of  a  famous  kcIhhiI  .if 
philosophy  known  by  his  name.  His  most  n'm.-trkal>l<- 
tenet  was,  llint  pleasure  was  the  only  goixl,  ami  pitiu 
the  only  evil.  These  were  tlie  terms  in  whieh  his 
Icnct  was  expressed,  although  he  and  his  fullimi'i-^ 
explainc<l  il  in  such  a  manner  as  lu  render  it  eouipriM- 
tively  harmless.  This  was,  however,  at  some  e\]«n-e 
of  consistency  and  clearness.  His  opiniims  s[H'r<li!y 
became  extremely  popular,  as  might  be  suppost'd  iViini 
the  inoral  corruption  of  human  nature,  es|>ee:allv  a> 
they  were  represenlcd,  though  wroniily,  as  enLuitf. 
naiicing  sensual  indulgence  of  every  kind. 

Euclid.  This  distinguished  maihemaiician  belnnp'il 
to  Alexandria.    He  flourished  about  300  B.  C     Ho 
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t*  ilio  nuihor  of  iho  well-known  Elements  of  Geometry, 
a  tn-.itise  y<^t  uninatcliod  in  clearness,  precision,  and 
I'X^icM  strictnr<«8  of  (induction.  Beside  arranging,  and 
ooiiMTutivcly  provinjr,  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
v*;rncr,  he  diii  much  to  enlarjze  its  scope.  His  atten- 
Ia'Ti  was  ium<.'d  ohirlly  to  pun;  mathematics. 

Arrhimedt'i,  This  mathematician,  who  was  bom  at 
Syncuse,  not  only  outstripped  all  his  contemporaries, 
^<ji  went  near  to  anticijuite  some  of  the  discoveries 
«hii*h  have  done  most  ht^nor  to  mcxiern  science.     He 

•  \i-niled  the  boundaries  of  fjeometry  in  everj'  direction, 
bit  especially  where  it  treats  of  cur>'il  i  near  figures  and 
^■I*«Js.  If  \\c  was  pnsit  as  a  peometer,  he  was  to  the 
full  as  eminent  as  a  meclmnioian.  Before  his  time, 
ijH-i'lumics  and  livdn^tatics  could  ha  nil  v  be  deemed  to 
eii^i  a<  sciences ;  lie  established  both  on  sure  grounds, 
and  enriched  them  wiih  many  valuable  discoveries. 

At  the  siepj  of  Synicuse,  by  the  Roman  general 
M.inN'llus,  iliv  Udeiipuering  army  was  bafHed  for  a 
I'l)^  linic  merely  by  the  genius  of  Archimedes.  His 
fckiil  diiicunccrted  all  the  (>roj(*cts  of  the  hostile  engi- 
n»-«  r»,  while  they  wen?  unable  to  guard  against  his 
ni'ir*:  formidable  enifim-s.  The  city  was  iihimately 
LiW*  n  by  surprise.  Archimedes  perished  in  the  tumult 
^^t  thi;  stumi,  n<niinst  the  wish  and  conmiand  of  the 
Roman  leader,  'JOS  IJ.  C. 

Thforritus.  This  individiml  flourished  at  Syracuse 
aUj  i!  ^0  B.  C.  He  flisiinpuished  himself  by  his  poetic 
I*  wi^^iuvitiuns.  of  which  thirty  idyls  and  some  epignims 
:ir«'  txtani,  uritlen  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  admired 
i  r  tii«:r  beauty,  eU-gance,  and  simplicity.  He  excelled 
\:i  pi-iorals.  He  stands  at  the  head  in  this  department 
"t"  !»'-  tr\',  Virgil  hiinsi.'If  imitating  and  borrowing  from 
1.  111.  It  is  said  he  wrote  sonte  invectives  against 
Ht^'M,  king  of  Syracuse,  who  ordered  him  to  be 
»"nncled. 

VolifbiuM,  This  learned  author,  who  wrote  the 
K!*!i»r\*  of  ihc  (irceks  and  Romans,  properly  succeeds 
X'-n'^phon  among  the  Grecian  historians.  He  was  a 
r..i!:%t'  of  Arcadia,  and  was  l)orn  305  B.  C.  Having 
\.\^*i  m  Rome,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  promi- 
rx  nt  men  of  his  time,  his  history  is  distinguished  by 
f  "inprvhcDsiveness,  and  by  the  admirable  accuracy 
\iA  impartiality  of  the  narrator.  His  history  was 
«r.':eniuCfntk« divided  into  forty  books, which  begim 

•  .:h  th«*  first  Punic  war,  and  finished  with  '^  the  coii- 
;  .'  "!  of  Macedf>nia  by  I*aulus."  The  greatest  part  of 
*..«  valuable  work  is  hxt.  Five  iMMiks  and  many  frag- 
:;«-n*s  only  p-rnain.      He  died   in  his  eiglity-secoiid 

Lraiotthrnrt.     This  individual,  who  was  called  a 

•  i»rid   Pla*o,  was  a  native  of  Cvrene.     He  was  an 

•  :..i.«rit  pfimeter  and  astronomer,  a  rhetorician  and 

*  \  .in  aniif|tiar\',  and  the  father  of  the  common  sys- 

:.  «  r  early  chronolngy.     He  attempted  to  calculate 

'  •  k.i*-  of  the  #'anh  by  ol>M-niiig  the  7.r:nitli  diManre 
"•-  ^  in  at  Ah'\andria  at  iif>«>n  on  a  midsunimer  day, 
■-  .•  li  'iphpht  objects  cast  no  shadow  at  Syeiie.  He 
•'  .•  •.-•'eriiiined  tin*  dilfen^nre  of  latitude,  from  wliirh, 
•■  •  <:.«*^-ificc  of  plac**s  being  known,  it  was  easy  to  com- 
.•'■  'fie  cirruiiifi-nnee  of  the  jiloJn*.  He  li.-ft  inaiiv 
1 M.  ^\\rti  works,  whirh  are  mostly  luM,both  in  astrono- 
T.>  91  vt  pure  mat  he  mat  ITS. 

l*iiUarrk.  This  liiuolrious  man  was  iKim  at  Ch.Tro- 
z^^.  He  died  at  an  advamred  aii*\  in  his  native  place, 
:-*>  «'  A.  H.  110.  Having  travelled,  in  q'lest  of  kn(»\il- 
•-ij:*,  ilirough  Kg\'pt  and  <inife,  he  retin.-d  to  Koine, 
vben  he  opened  a  school,  with   great   reputation.  | 


AAcr  a  residence  in  that  city  of  about  forty  years,  he 
removed  to  Chocronea,  and  in  timt  delightful  retirement 
composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  works. 

His  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men  is  the  most  esteemed 
of  his  productions.  His  precision  and  fidelity  arc 
remarkable.  HLs  style  .  is  energetic  and  animated, 
though  not  distinguished  for  purity  or  eleganee.  With 
a  few  deficiencies,  he  is  still  the  nuMt  entertaining, 
instnictive,  and  interesting  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient 
histor\'.  It  has  l)eim  remarked,  that  "  were  a  man  of 
true  taste  and  judgment  ask(*d  what  lKx>k  he  wished  to 
save  from  destruction,  of  all  the  profane  com{)osition9 
of  antiquity,  he  would,  proltably,  without  hesitation 
reply,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch." 


CHAPTER    CCCXXX. 

A.  D.  14M  to  1849. 
History  of  Modern   Greece  —  Revolution, 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  io 
14r>t,a  long  ))erio<i  of  oppn*ssion  and  misery*  followed 
under  the  rule  of  the  semi*l)arl>arous  Turks.  It  pre- 
sents, however,  but  n  barren  field  for  hist  or}'.  The 
Grecian  |M»ople  were  but  the  slaves  of  strangers,  whose 
creed  and  language  were  wholly  dissnnilar  to  their 
own.  Th<»  two  races,  therefore*,  never  lMH:aine  homo- 
geneous ;  the  rr?Iation  of  conquerors  and  conqtien.'d 
continued  centur\'  after  century  ;  the  Greeks,  inst(*ad 
of  being  governed,  were  plundered  and  oppressed  by 
pachas,  or  lieutenants,  who  were  placed  over  them  in 
various  parts  of  the  countr}*.  It  was  a  state  of  things 
far  mont  intolerable  than  even  the  degraded  condition 
of  the  Greeks  under  the  Byz4intine  emperors. 

The  st<»r\'  of  the  ancestors  of  this  o|>|)ressed  peojile 
was  the  delight  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  rude 
and  cruel  Turks  wen;  sufTicientlv  detestc-d  bv  every 
scholar  and  patriot ;  but  no  efr4*ctive  sympathy  had 
been  exerted  in  reference  to  this  land  of  heroes  amfuig 
the  Christian  nations  of  Kurope.  Tlin)tigh  more  than 
three  centuries,  they  writhed  and  sutlenMl  under  the 
heavy  yoke  of  savage?  domination.  Tln-y  were  hO, 
indee<l,  lo  work  out  the  problem  of  their  deli veni nee 
from  amidst  themselves.  The  <*ominencerneiit  of  ihu 
revolution  which  issued  in  their  inth-peiiileure  was 
their  own  work.  The  spirit  i»f  resistaiie*'  ami  the 
desirr*  for  nationality  sprang  up  toward  the  riose  of 
the  eighteenth  centur\*.  At  that  tini*',  several  s*rrf t 
societies  were  formed,  and  schemes  were  «l»'vised  for 
elFeetinj;  the  liberation  of  the  r«iuntrv.  M<»nev  was 
also  contributed  for  the  same  object  through  nunnTous 
assficiations. 

It  was  a  dark  and  deep|y-cheri>lied  wroii'j,  wliirh 
the  whole  (Jreek  nation  ft  It.  as  ihey  looked  Un-k  ufmn 
ages  of  plunder,  and  poverty,  ami  oppn  '^^iun.  'I'lie 
si'enes  Im-IoH'  their  e\es  liarrowi  d  up  ili«ir  so-iN  — 
their  fieMs  sureessively  stripp<-d  of  tin  .r  li;ir\«  '"-,  lliiir 
Hotrks  and  herds  «lrivin  otf  to  saiiatr  ilii*  iip|i*i'e  iff 
stninyiT-*,  their  sons  furer*!  into  !i»p  iu'u  ^v^ir",  ihiir 
daughters  s»*Ieeted  as  vietinis  of  pri\:!«L"'l  1;'^'.  ih<  ir 
temples  and  >hrine<  pllfd  into  niin<,  mid  !i:<  .r  n  \.\i\'m 
p'lidered  th*'  obieet  of  iii«K*k«TV  and  N'<»rt|.  A-  lin  v 
briNKh'd  over  tlii'M- thiuL'*^,  ti;«  V  ni:iii<' u[i  :li>  rui.i.'i^.at 
last,  to  peri>h  rather  ;Lan  stiliin;!  imiiji  r  in  i-xae'.Kits  so 
cruel  ami  a  flcgradaii'-n  «:•!  painl'il.  Such  an  Mil.<  ri:- 
ance  of  b«jndage  ami  ^llanle  ihi'V  could  un^  vV\w\\k  vA 
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transmitting  any  longer  to  those  who  should  come  aAer 
them,  ilence  their  desperate  though  unequal  contest 
with  their  haughty  oppressor.  They  encountered  him 
with  a  force  that  made  their  resistance,  at  firat,  more  a 
subject  of  derision  than  alarm. 

*^  But  courage  and  decided  patriotism  seldom  reckon 
nicely  upon  numbers.  They  had  that  within  them 
which  no  superiority  of  strength  could  subdue  —  a 
spirit  resolutely  resolved  on  freedom  !  They  had  no 
arms,  ammunition,  or  system  of  operation  ;  no  dis- 
ciplined legions  to  force  the  enemy  irom  his  strong 
positions ;  no  fleet  to  prevent  the  access  of  hostile 
squadrons  :  they  rose  as  each  man^s  sense  of  duty 
prompted,  and  seized  such  weapons  as  were  within 
their  reach;  it  might  be  a  bludgeon,  but  it  was  wielded 
by  an  arm  true  to  its  trust ;  it  might  be  a  boat,  but  it 
was  armed  with  concealed  fire ;  it  might  be  a  rock, 
but  it  went  on  its  precipitous  course  with  unerring 
aim  ;  or  it  might  be  a  fragment  of  a  column,  but,  like 
the  pillars  of  Gaza,  it  crushed  the  insulters  with  the 
insulted." 

The  spirit  which  had  been  enkindled  manifested 
itself  on  several  occasions,  but  too  feebly  or  partially 
to  effect  much  until  the  year  1821,  when  a  secret  so- 
ciety, under  the  name  of  netairisls^  issued  their  procla- 
mation of  a  design  to  emancipate  Greece.  In  their 
call  upon  the  friends  of  freedom  for  assistance,  they 
were  answered  from  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
land,  and  preparations  were  forthwith  made  for  active 
warfare.  The  spirit  of  insurrection  soon  became  violent, 
and  correspondent  measures  were  taken  by  the  Turkish 
sultan  to  check  it  at  once.  An  act  of  shocking  cruelty 
was  committed  by  him,  with  a  view  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Greeks.  Their  venerable  patri- 
arch, Gregory,  ho  caused  to  be  dragged  from  the 
church  to  the  palace,  and  his  body  to  be  hung  for  two 
days  over  the  principal  entrance,  as  a  spectacle  to  every 
passer-by.  Nine  bishops  were  afterward  hung  with  him, 
adding  terror  to  the  view.  At  the  same  time,  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Turkish  capital  took 
place.  Men,  women,  and  children,  in  great  numbers, 
were  indiscriminately  butchered.  Churches  and  tem- 
ples were  made  scenes  of  pillage  and  impious  dese- 
cration. 

Those  events  were  soon  followed  by  the  siege  of 
Tripolitza,  a  Turkish  city  in  the  heart  of  the  Morea. 
Hither  had  fled  many  Turkish  soldiers  and  citizens,  who 
had  been  pursued  by  the  enraged  Greeks.  The  hills 
around  the  city  having  been  taken  possession  of,  the 
city  itself  was  effectually  encircled  by  the  invading 
army.  The  besieged,  thus  having  no  access  to  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  from  without,  had  exhausted  those 
within  at  the  end  of  six  months,  during  which  the 
siege  continued.  All  the  horrors  of  starvation  were 
now  before  them.  Pestilence,  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  scarcity,  soon  added  to  the  suflTerings  of  the 
inhabitants. 

As  matters  could  not  long  continue  in  this  state, 
proposals  of  capitulation  were  made  to  the  Greeks, 
through  some  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  deputed  for 
this  purpose.  But  all  that  was  effected  by  the  measure 
was,  that  a  few  days'  truce  took  place,  with  a  view 
to  an  easier  decision  of  the  terms  of  surrender.  Be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  truce,  however,  a  party  of 
the  Ix'siogers  mounted  an  unguarded  portion  of  the 
walls,  which  they  happened  to  a)serve,  and  there  dis- 
played their  flag.  At  this  sight,  a  rush  was  made  from 
er^ry  (quarter,  the  Greeks  at  once  scaling  the  walli 


and  the  Turks  retiring.  At  the  same  time,  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  every  Turk  that  appeared  was  shot 
or  hewed  down.  Though  the  latter  fought  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  the  onset  of  the  Greeks  was  too  ticrcre 
to  be  withstood,  and  the  city  was  accordingly  taken. 
The  loss  of  the  Turks,  by  famine  and  the  carnage  of 
battle,  was  no  less  than  fifteen  thoustmd  men. 

The  Greeks,  now  justly  encouraged  by  their  victory, 
scattered  themselves  about  the  country,  and  engaged 
the  Turks  wherever  an  opponunity  was  presented. 
Thus  the  whole  extent  of  Greece  became  one  vast  biit- 
tle-fleld.  During  the  struggle,  their  warfare  was  carried 
on  in  an  erratic  manner.  There  was  little  regular 
combination  of  forces ;  small  l)odies  were  bandc<] 
together,  under  what  were  called  capiiani^  or  chiefs, 
many  of  whom  distinguished  tliemselvcs  by  their  moral 
or  heroic  qualities. 

It  was  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  that 
events  occurred  at  the  island  of  Scio,  of  a  character 
among  the  most  mournful  that  history  records.  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  from  various  reasons,  but 
particularly  from  the  complicated  character  of  their 
commerce  and  natural  quietness  of  disposition,  declin«.'d 
involving  themselves  in  the  confederation.  They  felt 
that  too  much  was  at  stake  to  embark  in  an  enterprise 
which  was  yet  so  uncertain  m  its  issue,  and  which, 
if  it  should  terminate  unfavorablv,  would  involve  them 
in  utter  ruin. 

At  length,  however,  the  aga,  or  military  governor, 
began  to  suspect  them  of  a  disposition  to 'favor  the 
spirit  of  revolt  that  was  abroad,  put  an  end  to  the 
peculiar  privileges  they  enjoyed,  aufl  adopted  a  system 
of  the  most  oppressive  violence.  But  to  these  atrocious 
measures  they  unresistingly  submitted,  till  tlieir  wrongs, 
increasing  with  their  forbearance,  became  at  last  in- 
supportable. Their  chief  men  and  opulent  citizens 
were  cast  into  prison  as  hostages,  their  fields  ravaged 
and  dwellings  plundered  by  mercenary  soldiers,  and 
the  sanctity  of  virtue  wantonly  outraged.  Still  they 
were  slow  to  adopt  the  despenrtc  alternative  of  open 
resistance,  and  hesitated,  in  torturing  suspense,  till 
roused  by  the  reckless  zeal  of  a  few  wandering 
Samians. 

They  adopted  no  organized  system  of  operation,  and 
were  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  discipline  or  the 
implements  of  war ;  but,  arming  themselves  with  such 
weapons  as  their  forests  furnished,  they  rose  on  their 
oppressors.  Under  all  their  disadvantages.  Providence 
for  a  time  seemed  to  favor  their  perilous  determina- 
tion ;  but  the  alarm  having  been  given  to  the  admiral 
of  the  Turkish  fleet,  who  was  supposed  at  the  time  to 
be  much  farther  off  from  the  ])lace,  he  immediately 
anchored  in  the  bay  with  a  force  of  forty  sail,  and 
opened  all  their  batteries  on  the  devoted  town.  The 
scene  that  followed  has  few  parallels  in  the  history  of 
warfare.  It  was  not  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion, 
but  the  extinction  of  a  people,  who  had  ever  been 
characterized  for  their  amiable  and  forgiving  spirit. 
The  town  was  taken,  sacked,  and  demolished  ;  the 
priests  and  elders  who  had  been  cast  into  prison  as 
hostages  were  brought  out  and  impaled  alive ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  every  age  and  condition,  without  regard 
to  sex,  were  hunted  down  in  ever\'  retreat,  and  mas- 
sacred in  cold  blood,  till  at  last  the  entire  island,  so 
recently  teeming  with  life  and  radiant  with  beauty, 
became  a  fleld  of  desolation,  groans,  and  blood. 

A  similar  fate  attended  Ipsara,  a  small  island  of 
wild,  rugged  peaks,  and  rock-bound  coast    Its  inhali* 
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aanta,  in  dieir  slruggte  Tar  independence,  exiiibilcd  s 
tMroiam  wortliy  of  liie  dnya  of  Lconidu.  Alter  con- 
tonding  wiih  ihpir  numeroiis  foea  till  ovory  ray  of  hope 
WM  rxtinguiilied,  llioy  blew  op  their  foriifica lions, 
ovitrwlielming  ihcniBclvcs  and  thousands  of  iheir  ene- 
mies in  inslanl  death.  They  who  were  not  within  ihe 
Worits,  lu  esiaipe  [b(?  vengeance  or  lust  of  the  Turks, 
ihrvw  tliemsetvcB  ititi>  the  sea.  On  every  cliff  ihe 
mutlivr  mighi  be  seen  clasping  her  infant  to  her 
-ioBam,iiad  plunging  into  the  wave,  with  her  shrieking, 
I  JMpairing  daughters  at  her  Bide.  The  bodies  of 
beautiful  women  and  youth  were  tieen  for  days  floating 
around  the  isl*^  on  their  watery  bier — a  sight  which 
might  havo  cicitcd  piry  in  wild  beasts,  bul  which  the 
MuMulmatilookcdupon  with  infernal  triumph  and  grati- 
fication.   The  island  bood  became  a  blackened  ruin. 

For  two  years  after  the  capture  of  Tripolilza,  the 
contest  between  the  Gn^ka  and  their  oppressors  con- 
tinued with  varying  success.  The  iosurgcnls  never 
yieUed  to  despair,  allliougb  they  sought  in  vuin  the 
OOUtiieiinnce  and  assisiance  of  the  various  European 
IndirKt  *id  was  imparted  to  ihem  from  many 
r  Europe  and  the  Dniied  Slates,  hut  no  open 
mental  encouragement  till  in  the  subsequent 
of  the  revolution.  Aj^cr  the  exploit  of  Marco 
is.  in  nilacitine  a  Turkish  paijha  in  hix  camp, 
ta  IR39,  aod  utterly  defeating  a  force  of  twelve  thou- 
mai  Tnrka,  the  nilention  of  £uropc,  as  well  as  Amer- 
ica, WM  more  efliTcltially  turned  toward  ihe  affairs  of 
Greece,  it  was  so  striking  on  instance  of  valor  and 
■atrioliMn,tluit  the  world  could  not  but  note  and  admire 
A.  On  lite  -lOth  of  August,  coming  suddenly  upon 
ibe  pacha,  who  was  rc|)osing  in  {lerfect  unconscious- 
tKM  of  danger,  he  pcnclruteil  to  his  very  tent  before 
Ibe  Turks  L-ould  recover  from  ihe  pank:  into  which 
bey  wcrp  thrown.  Blood  was  profusely  spilt  on  both 
.lilies,  but  the  victonr  wM  not  doubtful.  At  the  momenl 
i>f  cntvfing  the  pacha's  tent.  Bozzaris  received  a  mor- 
tal wound,  and,  being  borne  from  the  field,  soon  alter 
eipimd.  Hi*  loat  words  werci  "  Could  a  Suliot  leader 
lie  ■  Mbler  diMth  }  " 

Tbo  fcte  of  Bozsnris  has  been  the  theme  of  a  beau- 
tifUl  poem  by  our  coiinuyman  Halleck,  from  which 
VB  BXtnct  ■  single  verse :  — 

"Th'T  thughl  like  bmre  moo,  Iodk  uid  well ; 
Twf  pdvil  thai  i^roond  witli  Moaiem  sl&in  ; 
C«U|ii«roiI ;  bat  BnnvU  (ell. 
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Tbef  n«  in  dcatb  hi*  ejvUd*  tdoM, 
CUnlj,  M  to  ■  idghtri  repose, 
Ukm  flowcn  at  Mt  of  iiui." 

ItiiMit  li  by  thia  instance  of  soceessful  daring,  aa  well 

■a  hf  ibe  general  character  of  the  contest,  many  private 

iarftridualii  from  France,  Russia,  England,  and  the 

Uniited  Statea,  now  smighl  the  classic  soil  of  Greece, 

taA  ikwtoil  ihrir  liic«  (o  ihe  cause  on  account  of 

«beh  thM  country  was  bleeding  ni  every  pore.     A 

jDod  wrvice  vraa  rrnitcred  to  Greece  by  llieso  disin- 

I     MiralcJ  and  beroic  men.     Among  ihem  Lord  Byron, 

«bo  nrnYed  at  HiaKiboghi  in  June,  1834,  was  con- 

ipicooua.     In  iwo  or  llirce  monihs,  however,  ho  was 

eanind  off  by  diicBM,  alter  having  made  great  personal 

latMCuawry  mcrtlicM. 

lMd<Mi|lhi  Km  ihc  principal  •trongholi)  of  the 
4Mb  in  jEiolio,  and  around  it  the  force  of  the 
I  T^  •«•  iww  eetttnA.     A  "icge  of  four  mooitis 


and  a  half  was  sustained  by  the  Greeks,  during  which 
a  spirit  of  bravery  and  endurance  was  eminently  dis- 


I'MpIl]^ 


^^J^- 


fcs»,'  ^s^-hs*^*; 
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played.  The  Turks  lost  nine  thousand  men  in  the 
course  of  the  siege  ;  but,  ihcir  army  being  at  length 
reenforced  by  llie  arrival  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  with  a 
numerous  Egyptian  anny,  it  was  impossible  much 
longer  to  defend  the  place,  and  the  enemy  in  a  short 
space  of  time  reduced  it  lo  a  heap  of  ruins. 

A  portion  of  ihe  heroic  garrison,  however,  effccled 
their  escape  by  forcing  o  passage  through  the  besiegers. 
This  wB-i  altempied  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
under  the  conduct  of  Nolo  Bozzaris,  the  uncle  of 
Marco,  who  brought  out  about  eighteen  hundred  men 
in  safely.  Arrnngemenis  had  been  previously  mode 
on  the  part  of  the  sick,  aged,  and  wounded,  with  many 
women  who  remained  behind  in  a  mill,  to  blow  up  the 
building  with  powder  as  soon  as  it  should  be  entered 
by  liie  Turks.  This  office  was  performed  by  an  old 
wounded  soldier,  who,  taking  his  seat  on  a  mine,  lired 
it  upon  their  entrance  into  the  place. 

The  inimediule  effect,  on  ihe  Greeks,  of  the  fall  <^ 
Missolonghi.  and  tlie  arrival  of  Ibrahim  Pacha's  army, 
was  dispiriting ;  bul  the  remoter  bearing  of  these  events 
was  highly  propitious  lo  the  cause  of  Greece.  No 
sooner  had  Europe  heard  the  neva  of  Grecian  valor 
and  pniriotism,  equalling  the  renown  of  her  earlier 
days,  than  ihe  liveliest  interest  began  to  be  manifested 
in  her  struggle.  France  led  ihe  way  in  the  expression 
of  an  effective  sympathy.  Some  of  her  most  promi- 
nent men  were  connected  with  the  Philhellenian  Soci- 
ety, whose  object  was  to  aid  the  cause  of  Greece. 
Germany  then  followed.  King  Louis  of  Bavaria 
signed  the  Greek  subscription,  and  gave  his  soldiers 
permission  lo  fight  for  the  Greeks.  Greek  children, 
who  became  orphons,  were,  in  several  instances,  gra- 
tuitously educated  in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land. The  effect  of  these  manifestations  of  interest, 
was  greatly  to  cheer  ihe  desnondieg  Greeks. 

In  ihe  mean  while,  Ibrehjm  Pacha's  army  overran 
almost  all  parts  of  ihe  Peloponnesus,  carrying  wiih  it 
tire,  carnage,  and  desolation.  No  submission,  how- 
ever, was  obtained  from  the  people,  though  their 
country  was  turned  into  a  desert.  No  exirrmity  ol 
famine  and  wnnt  could  induce  them  lo  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  their  inhuman  oppressor* 

After  Greece  had  been  thoroughly  de«uit»tcd.  oad 
the  determination  of  her  people  noi  to  submit  lo  tbe 
Mussulman  power  been  evinced  by  the  cnduruice  ot 
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eveiy  horror  .which  war  and  ilaughter  could  bring,  the 
goMmmeDVof  Russia,  France,  and  England,  moved 
l)y  humanity,  thought  fit  to  interfere  between  tlio  par- 
tics.  The  negotiations  Tor  peace  would,  perhaps,  have 
resulted  in  nothing,  but  for  a  fortunate  blunder  of  the 


offer, "  M  sofaraign  prince  of  Greece."    He  coiitin 
ued  in  this  Btation  not  more  than  three  months,  having 


I 


Baitl*  >r  Kaniino. 


British  admiral,  who,  not  appreciating  the  delicacy  of 
hiN  undertaking,  attacked  the  Turks  at  Navarino,  and 
siiniliiliiiiMl  ttieir  marine  at  a  blow.  This  event  oc- 
:urri;d  on  the  20th  of  October,  1827,  in  the  bay 
b'tiirr'  thai  place.  With  the  fleet  of  Enijland,  those 
of  Frinice  and  Kussin  were  combined.  The  Turkish- 
K'jjyiniiiii  ileet  coiisislod  of  one  hundred  and  ten  ships, 
of  wliiili  a  imrt  were  burnt,  part  driven  on  shore, 
anil  the  riL'it  disiibled. 

(.infill  ai  Ihin  disa!4ter  wan  lo  the  Turks,  it  did  not  at 
oni'<:  deior  ihcm  from  the  ftd!  puqiose  of  crushing 
their  revolted  province.  Though  tlwir  power  was 
djininishcil,  their  raf;c  increased,  and  Ihcy  contrived  to 
rarrv  on  ilic  contest  two  vears  longer.  Still  they  were 
unalile  lo  inakf  head  against  the  Greeks.  The  inde- 
]it.-mlr;iiL^e  of  tlic  latter  was,  in  effect,  established,  from 
\W:  \\mi!  of  the  great  naval  fight ;  for  the  allied  govern- 
inenii:,  riiiilinc;  themselves  fairly  committed  in  the  busi- 
ness, persisted,  until  the  court  of  Constantinople  voa 
t}roii;;hl  to  terms.  Particularly  were  the  Turks  disposed 
to  yield,  as  the  Russians  attacked  them  by  land.  On 
tlio  1 1th  of  September,  1829,  the  sultan  of  Turkey 
ackiiiiwlL-iiged  the  independence  of  Greece,  on  the 
(.'uiiiihioii  ihat  a  million  and  a  half  of  piastres  be  paid 
unii^iiillv  ![>  the  I'orle. 

Two' years  bf-fore  this  event,  in  1827,  the  Greeks 

calli'il   ii)^<!thor  a  national  assenitily,  at  ^I'^^ina,  and 

chiiw  ii  |in;sidtnt  for  the  nation.     The  obji-ct  of  their 

i-liiiiif  "  iH  C'Hint  John  t'lipo  d'Istrin,  a  Russian.     Tlic 

'    iiUii'd  jiiiu'Ts  siinntium'd  ilie  appointm<^nt,  and  Ca|>o 

.     d'lsiriii  I'titrri'd    u])iin  the   ad  mi  nist  ration  of  govern- 

!     im-tit.      His  jicrsuna)   qualifieittions  were  of  a   high 

'    urilur,  iiiit  ho  was  injudicious  in  the  choice  of  his  advi- 

i    sin,  an<)  tlnn-furo   hicamn   obniixiuus   to  a   parly. 

j    Thcsi;  cniisc'l  liiiii  to  Iw  uKsassinaii>(],  Uiforc  the  term 

(    of  scvi'u  yrars,  fur  whii-h  he  was  ehost'n,  had  expired. 

He  «i  ICC  VI I  lid,  huwever,  in  establisliing  un  cfiicicnt 

It  was  now  resolvird,  by  Russia,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, ■□  (!<ve  ihc  Gn^iks  a  prince  cotMiecicil  hy  t)m 
lies  of  rclutioiiship  with  some  royal  fiimily  of  Kuroiic. 
I'riiice  Lrn{>old,  of  Saxe-Coliurg,  was  Mrleclcd,  on 
eJio  ^fki>  ot  Fehniaiy,  16U0;  and  ho  accepted  tlie 


Oibo,  RlBi  tt  Gitcw. 


Greece,  with  the  general  consent  of  the  peojilc. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXI 

Present  State  of  Greece. 


The  extent  and  physical  geography  of  Greece  have 
been  already  given.  The  government  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  Bavarian  line  I'l' 
Ollio,  ihc  present  king.  The  country  is  divided  into 
Icn  districts,  or  nomoi,  as  follows :  — 

ArhaU  tnJ  13^  Puitm, 

Unwoio,  CvpaiuM,  or  AiesdiiL 

Aicmdis,  Tnpolttsb 


■^VKBSENT    STATE    OF    GREECE. 


of  gold  and  ivory.     The  Temple  of  Thoseug ;    iha 
octagonal  Tower  of  the  Winds ;  Iho  chonigic   ntoii- 


Til';  vine  Bn>]  olivp  lini  

"-rTint anicIeiiorcultivationiiiwsMe.  ^m 
-■•dliavc  long  been  <-nn.-fuIlr  cultirated  for  the 
ii:;  of  •illtM'onna.  The  ricli,  aramalio  iwrbit  with 
«liti*h  tecoiintry  abounds,  mipply  food  for  ii 
tb!''  bcoi  wIhmc  huncy  mid  wax  afTord  a  conHdcroltlu 
•'virre  of  Inile.  The  Imi^  mvDges  of  the  late  rrviilii- 
■.■>!.-in-  wnr  donlatnl  a  great  |Mrt  of  the  country  ;  but 
»  if,  oil,  itillt,  niiinn,  cumuita,  fip,  omngea,  nmi/.c, 

■  .-  ir.  ilnitn,  ise.,  an  ciported ;  aild  Jto  commercial 
-ii/y  iif  the  nUM^ combined  wi^MVcenlnl  pusi- 
II  •'■'  tin-  niuntry,  Knii  ite  numenxN^iiKirs,  is  gmJ- 

.  !\  PM'itring  iw  ancient  pmperity. 

A;li>'iU|  the  riipital,  about  five  milca  fmm  the  Gulf 

■i  .Ksiina.  ancii'iitly  decomtcd  with  innumcmhlL-  nim<- 

-■  r;-.>-r<.-a  of  efchiiifturc  end  Hcitlptiire,  itill  retain*,  in 

'-  niiiiK,  Hume  tnii-es  of  its  paal  splcndur;  but   it  Ikis 

•  iiT'-n-d  iniii-li  during  thn  war  of  tbo  rcvolutiuii, 
'.  itiiift  b^fn  wvcnil  timce  attacked  by  the  conli-nding 
;■  irii^  Tl)"*  modem  city  occu|iics  only  llie  norihrrn 
11:1  rrnTril  parls  of  tho  ancient  Aihena.  Some  vi-s- 
:  ,-.  *  :( Til-  f.)rni.-r  walls  arc  visible.    Tho  Acroj.olis,  or 

■  ■  l.^  1.  -.'ind^  iifion  n  high  rock,  und  is  still  suscopliblo 
■•'   '•••■nro,  lint   its  walla  have  oflcn  bren  Tcnowi-d ; 

•  ■>.  [i  !•  tlitf  i^l^thl•Don,  the  Temple  of  Athene  or  Mi- 
'  r.  I,  n->w  in  niins ;  to  the  west  is  the  Arco|iapi<(,  or 
Ml  ••'  ll.'A  — tlw  place  where  the  Aposilc  I'aul  made  bis 


«t  ilM  Tcmii]*  at  TtKWiH. 


ument  of  I,ysii-mti->,  railed  iilso  the  Lanirrn  of 
Demotthfurs ;  Ailriiin's  (jiiii-,  tind  sonic  nilier  edifices, 
arc  in  a  nvm-.  iir  loss  emnplfrc  flute  iif  preM'Tiuliun. 
The  [)i>|)iiLiiiim  of  Athent,  iHlDre  tlH-  lute  wnr,  una 
nlmut  lillei'ti  lliotiHiind,  lint  is  iinw  rcdiiecd.  in  llic 
ni-i;;hborh>K<<l  nm  I ^iKinii,  tin-  nix-ietit  K/i unin ;  ihr- 
alhin,  a  Kinail   vilhi;;'-,  »ym  lli<'  fhiiiis  vf  wbieh  llw 

Persians  were   del'eiiled  by  the  Albetiitiiis  b'f  Mil- 

tiiides,  and  Mepiri!!,  bL't'ure  the  lale  war  a  nourish  in  •; 
town,    with    twelve    thtiu.siind    inhidiitdtits,    but    now 

Livadia,  near  the  L;ike  Coj>ais,  was  eornjilelely 
mined  by  the  wor.  previuMs  to  whieh  it  w.-ia  a  busy 
place,  with  ten  tboitsind  iiihabiliitit:!.  In  its  vieiiiity 
arc  the  niins  iif  the  ancient  ThelN-s,  once  one  uf  the 
most  important  citii-s  of  (Jn-cee.  Siilunii,  in  I'horis, 
situated  np-.tt  PiirnaxsiiA,  h.-is  some  niuiinriietLinii;!  in- 
dustry-, with  from  live  thniisaml  to  '■'niht  th<Hi<uind 
iiihaliitants.  In  the  ni'i^hlH>rlir>i>il,  at  ihe  fool  of  I'tir- 
nassuH,  isC'iisiri,  (he  anei''iit  Helphi.  which  coiilaincd 
llie  ORicle  of  A[>ollo.  rcsurteil  to  in  iiiwient  tiiiie-i  from 
all  pan.H  of  ihc  World.  Ilen^  ix  the  funntain  of  C.is- 
talia,  [.epaiilo,  Mis-uilonuhi,  and  Aniilolien,  nrc  in 
Acamaniu  and  .i>oli:i,  of  uhii-|i  the  ea|iilal  is  Vra- 
cbori.  Naiiplia,  or  Napoli  di  Itomniiln,  the  eapltol  of 
Alkalis,  is  the  most  iin|Kir1anl  town  of  the  Mon-a;  hut 
its  siltintiun  i»  unhealthy.  It  14  the  sirnn-^-sI  fiiriress 
in  Ure<rce  ;  its  vast  eitiidid  i-i  i-al'erl  the  (!ihrillar  of 
the  Archipclain).  The  tnwn  14  iiK-anly  built  and  dirir. 
i'opubiioti,  twelve  iho'iMnnd.  In  tli-  ni-i^-hburhiKHl  are 
the  ruins  of  Arpjs,  .Mveen:e,Tvrinilius,aii<i  Tni-xene. 
The  Cvclo|»an  waiU'.  foun.l  iii  th.-  vi.-initv  of  ih.sc 
places,  comiMised  of  hri-i'  hl..'k>  of  Motn',  art-  of  a 
n-motc  but  tinknown  anlir[ui;\.  Tri|iolir7.;i,  i-:i|iii:i1  of 
Arcadia,  wri*  th-  n-ii.li-ii.'.-  oV  the  'I'lirki-li  -lurh.iriii.-i, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Moreii.  {.nvioi^  to  thr  r<  volu- 
tion;   hut    ilH    n)<t"|i«'s,  ill  siTi;:!: nd   <-;i-.l1i'   Urn- 

bfren  destnyed,  iind  its  jHip!il:i!i<.ii  r'llu' -d  to  tnn 
llHiusnnd  <ir'(in>'  ibr<ii<ind  five  hundr'-'l  .-on!-'.  In  tin- 
vieiniiy  ar'-  the  ruins  of  T.'jr;i  r.n'l  .M.';;!d'i[-.li-i, 
nn<-ient  eiipiraU  of  .\ri':idi:i.  :i:iil   of    .\lMii!iu-'ii,  ■■'!■■- 

the  Siiartan-. 

Mlstra,    or    Mi-itrn,    tlx-    .-npital    of    L-i'-<     ' 


ediK'-d  to 


1,-.,.  . 


;  ih.' 


rv[.;m.i  tor.', 


Kiebfated  eHdrces  In  the  Athenians.  Below,  to  the  enst, 
«ead  the  ivmains  of  the  once  spb-ndid  Temple  of  Ju|>i. 
ttr  CNynpua.  which  was  one  of  the  larnest  in  (in-'i'-ce, 

BK  AAic  elegance  with  Oriental  mapniliceiK'e  ; 

iard  e  Cunoua  coloanl  etatiie  of  Jupiter,  made 


during  lh«'   r>'vu 

.Hon.     It  i 

|.i. 

im-< 
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*riu 
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Russian,  English,  and  French  fluci,  as  Iwforc  staled. 
CnlamalQ,  in  tiii;  siime  province,  lin.s  Iinnlly  risen, 
from  ild  niiiiH,  sincR  llic  dcKolnting  cnin|ini|;!a  of  ihc 
K^V[itiuns  ill  ilic  Miirrn.  Ciiron,  which  is  also  siiu- 
ntcd  ill  iticiiscnia,  ha»  a  fionil  hiirbur,  nnd  i:; 
fortiried.  Pyrgori,  liki;  (.'iiliiniata,  is  bcgiiiiii 
cnvrr  fruiii  lis  Ib(<!  ili'sitlnliiin.  Ni.'ar  it  arc  iho  ruins 
of  Olvmpiu,  in  which  ihn  Olympic  games  were  cole- 
Untti^  :  here  wits  titi)  iiiagniiici'iit  temple  of  Jnpitcr 
01ym|itus  containin;;  iho  eiilossHl  stntiin  of  thf  god, 
sixty  il-trt  higli,  made  of  ■ruld  :iiid  ivory  by  I'hidins. 

Palru)!,  the  capital  uf  Acliaiu,  stniidx  upon  ihc  shore 
of  n  pulf  whi(;h  braix  U*  nninc.  It  is  the  cnilre  of 
ihn  eommcrcinl  rc1uiii>iis  uf  tlic  Moroa  wilh  the  rest 
of  Kiiropc,  and  contaliis  eiglit  thousuiid  inhiiliitants. 
Tile  mi}ii!istery  of  ^fi'L'!i"i)ilff«ii,  in  (lie  iicigliburhood, 
is  celctiruted  lor  its  rii/bcs,  its  furtiliculions,  nnd  vast 
vaults;  il  euiituina  tmi  hundred  monks.  (!alnvrila,  tu 
tlie  south-east.  Is  a  small  town.  Oorintli,  sittiatcd  upon 
the  isthmus  of  the  same  niinir,  belwccn  two  scaH,  once 
pravcrhiiil  fbr  its  wealth  mid  hixitrv',  is  now  nil  iiicim- 
sidcnble  place,  but  is  nipidly  recovcrinp  from  ilic  dis- 
asters of  ilie  war.  Its  tritadcl,  or  Acmcuritith,  is  a 
fortress  of  great  strenglh.  In  the  neiglilioriti!;  dis- 
trict stand  the  ruins  of  tlie  anci<'iit  Nema-u  and  Sicyon. 
£|!ripo,  in  Nogropont,  siluiileil  on  tlir  striits  of  the 
Kinii:  name,  is  an  imporiiint  coniiHcrciul  town,  with 
ten  tliousand  inhahitunts. 

Svni,  on  the  isUind  uf  the  same  name,  is  the  cnpi- 
till  of  llic  CyclndM,  and  the  prinripiil  ciimniivciiil  plare 
in  (irtTCci-.  The  cninmiTee  of  Turkey,  KLiroiK>,  ,iml 
Kgypt,  wilh  the  wlmlo  kingdom  eentrcs  here:  lite  nl- 
minids  of  !^*io,  iIh-  wini'S  of  Nnxos,  tlic  gnijipfl  of 
■■utniH,  the  oil  mill  Mik  of  itir  Mnn-a,  lli<-  wool  of  Itn- 
mcliy,  till'  rir-i!  i>f  .\li'\:i]i<lri;i.  &-e.,  are  eollrcted  in  its 
liarli-ir.  llmin[;id  with  vvsj.Is,  IIlto  also  iho  pinili-^. 
tluill<>iii!ii>r<-M<'i]tlir'-^'-'.';is.<li-:posc<doftli<'irill-<;olT>'ii, 
but  rii-li  nicrL-liiiiidi-''.  I'lipubtion,  lw[.'nlv-live  tli<iu- 
sand.  Naxia,  a  sio;dl  ti.wii  on  the  Island'  of  Navos, 
.V.:io^,  aii.l  Tiiios.  an-  the  otli>-r  |iriM.-i|>al  lowns  of  the 


(.■v<-la.les. 

'Ilvdra.  on  ih'-  i^l:<nd  of  tlm  sa nnino,  is  n  wrll- ' 

bnill'  town,  with   h:.n.k.iiif:   lioiis.i  and  .|U!iys,  clrun  | 
•treelM,  and  twt'iily  tlioii«aiid  inliahilunts.      1[  fiiniii-rly 

carrieii  on  an  e.Mensive  co kti'i-,  «lii>-h,  though  hi- , 

j.ired  by  tlie  war.  is  slill  coiisiihnthle.     Tin-  isliiloi,  ii  . 
Sarren  nick  H'itJiuiit  water,  waH  Kc-ltlcd  hy  a  number  of ' 


^pciKiu,of  asimilarchamcter,  and  « 
nniion,  acquired  ttimilnr  oomiDminl  irn 
the   Ilydriota  and   SpclKiots  fAied  I 
force  of  the  Grecln  durinadiy  rcvolnt' 

Tbe  present  inhahilasBrV  'Given:- 
natives  of  ihe  country,  ^^jfkt  somo  Alhani 
nnd  Armcni.ins.  The  Greeks  arc  disiinjn 
their  personal  licouty ;  thei^coniplex 
c1cur,nnd  their  eyes  ore  InrjftaiKl  brilliant.  Then-  is 
a  ^real  national  similarity  among  nil  thsYinreks,  lu'W- 
over  widely  scattered.  The  featmn  at  their  anvi-;- 
tors,  which  have  como  down  to  m  in  medals  and 
statues,  are  clearly  preserved  in  the  liices  of  the 
iiiikIitds.  Among  the  amtisenicnts  of  this  {leople*  the 
dance  seems  to  stund  fiiremosl,  Thi'V  searcelv  rni''I 
whiiout  this  entcrtainnicnt.  The  diiiiees  .ire  I'l'i  i. 
accoiti{i.inied  hy  aongs.  Foot  races,  wrciilins,  nu'i 
ihniwing  the  dise  —  nndimhit-dly  hniidrd  dniin  fn-in 
nmiquiiy — still  maiiitaiti  their  places  ainoni!  the  vn'i'li. 
The  p(M|ile  sit  cross-legged,  in  tlie  Tiirki>li  l;isl''..ii : 
smoke  with  long  pi|>es,  write  whh  tlic  lefl  Imnd,  •::i''i'' . 
sleep,  loiier  o  bout,  nil  (i  la  Turqw.  Tin  ir  rt\i<-A 
la  that  of  the  (i reek  ehitreh,  which,  in  it-i  diH-in..-. 
riles,  ceremonies,  and  gtiveniiiienT,  ri-seniKii  s  il.i! 
of  tlio  Boman  Catholic;  their  langiM^,  nillid  il,'' 
Homair,  is  derived  fruni  that  noblest  of  idi>iiii'<,  ir.i; 
ancient  Greek. 

In  clinmctcr,  tlip  Greeks  how  shown  the  inll'i'ii-'  - 
imslanc'S.  All  of  them  n-'ii'ii  iln' 
lligonee,  and  tlte  versaiili-  leni- 
some  have  kept  ji':Vf 
of  lilwrty  in  the  nioimii  u-. 
d  inde])endeiit  ;  «li  ■■ 
■itw  the  cities,  hove  hern  oppri — •■■■ 
liiirlwrinn  coninemrs,  and  linve  hrronie  ari  '. 
<)!isi'i|i]ioiis,  incnn,  and  tlV.iehenHis.  The  greal  U.-!\ 
of  iliem  an'  i^noninT,  ami  tim  often  immonil.  Th'-> 
long  (i|i]iressioii  of  Turkish  ilespniiim.  apd  the  s.i;'- 
guiiiary  and  desolating  war  of  lh>-  nvohition.  h:.»  n: 
leii^Tli  htin  sucreedi'il  hy  a  ^I'sun  of  peace  and  iV-.  ■ 
duLii :  liiii  the  wounds  of  this  iirilia|i[)y  eouniry  I'-oi  '"' 
liialid  only  by  a  |KTiiiiiiient  inioyni'-nl  of  th..-' 
blessingi.  Orcler  is  now  ri'siuri'd.  commerce  reviviil. 
iiiilustry  protected,  inslilnlions  nf  cdiiciition  an'  t-Mab- 
li-'lied,  and  ilie  ri'ligiun  of  ChrisI  lins  again  heeonie 
lliul  of  the  governnjeiit :  in  their  train  will  doubtless 
follow  peace,  virtue,  wealth,  arts,  and  civilizaiiou. 


cuArTKii  crcxwii. 


iti'  ri"-  ill  tl"'  Api-niiiiiiK,  «(«>»■•  viiriniiv  m 
I  l.r.ih  si.l.-s  |.r-v<'iirx  ili'ir  Ihimll'  n  f..ng 
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•'  «lu>li- 


sanil  square  miles  ;  the  populatioD,  Iweoty-one  million 
eight  huDdrcd  thousand. 

PIESENT  DIVISIONS  OF   ITALT. 
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Tlie  divisions  of  modem  Italy  correspond,  in  some 
dcfrrpc.  Id  iho  ancient  nnc.9 ;  the  various  ciiics  bear 
marks  of  difTRreiil  (1e$;recs  of  ontiqiiily.  At  Rotnr, 
and  in  oihiT  places,  ore  many  niins  wbich  dale  back 
for  two  TliiHisiind  years.  The  people  of  Italy  arc  gcn- 
rrally  of  a  nwarihy  complexion,  nnd  ihoiifrh  consid- 
emlile  lUiri'n-n'Vrs  nn»  fniind  Iwtween  those  of  diffi- rent 
disiricis,  mid  th'iii|:h  llicy  have  oil  last  the  vigor  of 
tln-ir  iiin'-sirirs,  liny  arc  still  dLslincnished  by  (he  same 
p  neni!  i-hariirterisiies,  and  by  a  biph  onler  of  genius. 

Iiiily  iiUxinils  in  Hiies  fmnotis  fur  their  history,  and 
inlen-stin^  for  ibn  nimiiiments  of  art  which  they  con- 
tikin.  Iti>tni-,  wliieh  was  the  centre  of  the  Roman  em< 
fire,  and  is  iifien  called  ihc  Elrma}  City,  from  its 
nniiiiuiiy,  stand'i  upon  both  sides  of  the  Tiber,  fifteen 
inileii  from  the  sen.  Ii  Is  situated  on  several  low  hills, 
ntiit  is  sixteen  inileH  in  eircumferencc,  con)|irebendin)r, 
Iiowever,  wiihin  lliis  spaee  much  open  Rrmiiid,  pir- 
tiena,  rjneyanls,  and  fic'Ja.     Once  tlie  capita]  of  an 


CI  which  e^ 
known  world,  and  for  r 
tha  TeaideiiM  of  ibc  |>i)j>es,  wIjo  liiivc 
adorned  it  with  all  the  s|>teiidiirs  nf  jiaiiit* 
ing,  sculpture,  and  urcbiieriiin-.  it.cn'  i^ 
no  place  that  can  eomjiarr  wiili  It' me  in 
ila  majeitie  tuids,  its  associations  uivh  ib>' 
past,  tin  iolenin  jirandcur  of  ttsi-lnirches 
and  (wlMtea,  anil  its  end] i-^  Inai'iinsof 
an.  Al  pri'Kent,  il  has  only  one  hiiiidn-il 
and  fifty  thousiind  inbubiiants,  but  in  for- 
mer times  it  contained  four  inillions.  N:i- 
plcsis  the  largest  cily  in  Italy.  Veniei,  Mi- 
lan, Genoa,  Klon'nue,  art'  all  edehraled 
In  Italy  are  the  most  Niilmdid  :ind  per 
feet  monuments  of  arcliiti'ciure.  'I'lic 
charchea  are  the  inM  coxtly  mid  nni;;. 
niSBnit ;  the  monasteriea  capaeinns.  niid 
the  palaces  unrivalled.  Many  of  ihe^i; 
latter,  however,  ore  suffered  to  decay 
and  some  have  been  razed  fur  the  siiku 
of  Ihe  maleriuls.     Architecture,  pulnlin};, 

of  ib>  in  liiivf  a 
of  finish  thut  is  Truly  hoikIit- 
The  pillars  of  some  are  emrriistcl 
Dosnic  pictures  of  preeinus  siiiti<'>^, 
[»|  the  walls  are  covered  with  fnsc'ns,  the 
doors  inimitably  carved  in  bronre,  mid 
the  interiorand  exterior  profusi'lyiidi-rci'd 
with  exquisite  statues  in  marble  or  liriinx>'. 
The  dwelling-houses  of  the  rii-h  and  no- 
ble are  vast  palaces,  which  in  niiiny 
pbces  are  quite  des4'ried,  nr  Kecn|M'd  by 
foreign  residents,  In  Florence,  the  hoiisi's  rcM'iiib!i' 
fortresses— a  feature  indicative  of  llu.l  time  whm  lb-' 
eity  was  convulsed  by  the  violence  ond  feuds  vf  !:» 
factions.  In  ihc  northern  countries,  tliey  are  eom- 
monly  provided  with  projecting  porticoi's  or  areiiiits. 
stretching  untnterruptctlly  from  one  end  of  a  eity  t<i 
another.  In  ihc  Roman  and  Neapolitan  lerriiories, 
they  arc  almost  universally  without  chimneys,  as  the 
mildness  of  (he  climate  reudcra  a  fire  rarely  neces 
sary  for  comfort. 


CHAPTER    CCCXXXIII. 

Ancient   Geography  of  Italy —  Glance  at  its 

Early  History. 

Ancient  Italy  comprised  ihrec  great  divisions  — 
Cisalpine  Gnat,  in  the  north  ;  Jialg  I'ropfr,  in  the  c.-n 
Ire ;  and  Magna  Grofia,  in  the  south,  Ci*al/iiur  Gaul 
was  divided  by  (he  River  l*adiis,  now  called  the /'■>, 
into  two  8e|)nnile  territories,  called  Gallia  Tranxpa- 
dana,nnd  (Sallia  Cinpadana.  Tlic  whole  country  was, 
after  the  Roman  con'iucst,  also  termed  Gallia  T'-enlii, 
in  allusion  to  the  people  having  adopted  the  use  of  (be 
Koman  Inga,  or  cloak.  Venelin  was  in  the  north-east, 
and  Liguria  in  the  south-west  of  ibis  region. 

Italy  Proper  extended  southward  from  Gallia  Cis- 
pndana  to  the  Rivers  Silaurns  nnd  Trvnto,  compre- 
hending modem  Tuscany,  the  I'apnl  States,  bihI  the 
northern  part  of  Ihc  kingdom  of  Naples,  The  anrient 
divisions  wero  Rtniria,  l.atium,  I'mbria,  Picenum, 
Cainjunia,  Samniuin.  nnd  the  territory  of  the  Sabineft 

Etruria  was  a  highlycivili/.cd  country  at  aa  carl) 


ANCIENT    POLITICAL    DIVISIONS    OF    ITALT. 

i):iti>.  lu  inhabitant  luu]  made 
linat  ■tivaitctai  in  science  aod 
till-  nm  bofoK  llic  fonndation 
uf  Rtiine.  Muny  uf  ilicir  iculp- 
T'jr>.-tl  (triiit,  vaM.-!>,  and  paint- 
Kii:*  KliII  exist.  'IIm  walla  of 
:ii<'-r  ancit-ni  vitica  arc  to  be 
»i.n  at  the  prcscni  day  at 
I  'uriiinn,  IVnigia,  Fioiiole,  and 
u'.Iht  iilaci-a.  'I'liR  F.iruscana 
iiinnvi]  a  ctmfvd(.-miiun  of 
tH>-':vi<  «t.iii<»>,  OQch  of  which 
H:i-t  an  iiid<-|H.'u<lfiit  cuiiitniiiii- 
ly  «i;hrci^rd  to  its  duinL'slic 

L.-i;iutn  lav  on  the  wMtcrn 
'-..ixt  uf  Itiily,  between  tlia 
'l\ia-r  and  tb^t  IJiin.  In  early 
t.in'n.  it  waa  itilinbilcd  by  van- 

■  >ii  trihr«,  calli-d   Lilina,  Au-  |,j  ^ 
y-U'-*,  Kaluli,  Nubinea,  Voloci,        1«|" 

.V"'. 

I'umpania  cxiendcil  along 
•lit-  wi-<crn  cooal  from  tlic  Liris 
<<•  tlH-  Silaurus,  and  comprised 
'.\tf  iirriiurv  around  the  city  of 
N^cV*.  i'hi*  country  haa  al- 
U3t«  been  famous  fur  ita 
>«-.vity  and  fertility.  It  auf- 
i-  r>-d  more    frequept   changes 

■  ■(  mhabiiania  in  curly  limea, 
!'^n  any  oilier  part  of  Italy. 
A-rac'cd   by   llic   fertility   of 

'.-  »<-il  and  the  mildncis  of 
".!••  climaic,  one  horde  of  is- 
t  j'lers  poitrcd  in  aflcr  another, 
in-t  ntabliahcd  their  domin- 
.'>ii  hriT,  until  the  Koman  con- 
;  >*<t  Ncured  tha  Innquillity 
■*l'  the  country. 

ATofiM  (iracia  was  actlled 
tt  an  '-nrly  pi-riod  by  colonies 
ir->rn  <irvci-e,who  brought  with 
■.v  in  ilie  arts  and  inslilutiona 
t,{  tliat  couniry.  Il  waa  divided 
:a^j  Ap'ilia,  Calabria,  Lucania, 
■nl  Kruiiium.  The  mial  iin- 
p>'>r«nl  city  in  Magoa  (irascia 
•  M   TarenluTn,  the    inhabitania   of  which  wore   n- 

trurkable  fur  their  wealth  and  luxurious  habit!*.     Bnm*    .tivinf  Ihrtt-         „  . 
Ij^.jri,  in  Calaliriii,  wn*  riKinccleil  wjih  Kmnn  by  the  !         ""- 
r^'l   called    the   Appian    H'liy  .■    hero   the    Romans  I  !;,„„»,        Tni(*n*. 
j«^ja!ly  let  wl   fur  (irerce.     The   niini  of  Piraliim,  ' 
•n   I^Kania,  form  a  great  object  of  attraction  lo  tlie 
ta-Afm  tourisL 


iTisst 
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Mulin*. 
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By  the  li|;h(  of  the  enrlie* 
pcara  tliat  Italy,  Ijctwern  on>-  ami  two  tlimiAnnd 
I  Ix'furc  the  (."li'ristian  em,  was  inl»il>ii>-d  hy  two 
'  of  people,  ditTering  fruin  each  utln'r  in  lungua^c 


STORY    OF    ROHK. 


muiners.  One  race  dwell  on  iho  const  Dtt<l  Ihe  plains 
adjaceni,  unil  ilic  other  on  ihc  mountnins  in  the  inlerior. 
The  former  weri?  probably  n  purl  of  rho  grcnt  I'c- 
lasgic  tribe  or  fumily,  which  ulso  iialinbiled  Greece  atiil 
Asia  Minor  in  very  nncient  times.  Of  ihe  lulter,  we 
know  nothing  previous  lo  tlieif  appearance  in  ihe 
mounlain  regions  o(  lluly,  where  they  may  be  re- 
garded us  indigenous  or  nntive.  The  Pelasgiaiis  at 
Italy  seein  to  have  been  similar  in  character  lo  those 
of  Greece,  though  more  advanced  in  knowledge. 
They  wore  hercanngricullurol  people, and  bnill  towns 
with  Cyclopean  walls  of  unhnmmercd  atone.  Proba- 
bly they  came  into  Iiuly  os  conquerors  or  colonists ; 
but  afler  having  been  long  srttkd  here,  it  seems  that 
the  al>originnl  mountaineers  dpscendeO  into  t]i<.'ir  terri- 
loricH  and  subjugnied  ihem.  Wo  then  find  the  south 
of  Italy  occupied  bv  a  people  calling  thomijolvtB 
(Knotriaiu;  llie  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 


Tiber  by  the  Si«di,wbo  aAcrwords  invaded  the  iRland 
of  Trinncrin,  ud'  gnvs  it  ihn  name  of  Sktlf ;  nod 
Ctruria,  inhaUlod  by  the  Tyrrhenians. 

Other  names  appear  shortly  afterward  in  hiMory. 
The  Lntinn,  according  to  tradition,  were  driven  down 
the  River  Anio  by  the  Sahines  ;  and  the  latter,  in  theii 
turn,  expelled  the  Siculi,  who  proceeded  south  oad 
crossed  over  the  Strait  of  Messina.  About  one  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ,  ibe  Greeks  began  to  rotini) 
colonies  in  the  south  of  Italy.  The  Ctialcidians  and 
FfrctriAns,  from  ihe  Island  of  KuboMt,  built  the  ciiie« 
of  Cuma  and  Naples  in  Campania,  and  Rhegium  on 
the  strait.  Tlie  Achtrans  built  (fybaris.Crotona,  and 
Melapontum.  In  Sicily,  the  Dorian  Greeks  founded 
Mc3sana,  Syracuse,  Hyblu,  G<:la,  and  Agrijipnturn. 
Tlio  loninns  founded  Naxus,  Catanii,  and  Himeni- 
Tliere  were  also  Greek  coloiiieB  b  Corsica  and  Sar- 
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CHAPTER   CCCX.XXIV. 

UM  M  SOB  B.  0, 
Early     Legends  —  jEneas  —  Romulus     and 

Remus  —  The    Seven     Kin^a  —  Downfall 

of  the    Monarchy. 

Thk  history  of  Rome  may  he  conveniently  divided 
into  three  periods  —  ilie  (ir»t,  extending  from  its  foun- 
dation, in  753  B.  C.  to  the  last  of  the  kings,  506  B.  C. ; 
the  second,  during  which  Rome  was  a  republic,  reach- 
ing lo  the  estahlialimoni  of  the  power  of  Augustus,  30 
B.  C. ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  empire,  the  moat  bril- 
lianl  in  Roman  history,  which  ceases  in  A.  D.  47G, 
with  the  downfall  of  ihe  Roman  dominion,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire  of  liie  West 

111  Ihn  histoiy  of  almost  every  country,  n^oae  early 
tvcanb  oftt  ]usl  in  the  twilight  of  antiquity   tiadi'ion 


and  legend  supply  the  place  of  auihenClcaied  Acta,  la 
the  history  of  ancient  Komo,  during  the  period  prrcml- 
ing  the  foundation  of  Ihe  city,  and  during  its  riae  freni 
obscurity,  fables  and  romantic  tales  are  so  inicrwi>vHi 
with  what  is  historical,  tliat  it  is  exlreracty  diRiculi  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false.  It  is  probable  that 
these  legends,  in  which  llie  foundaliao  of  Rome  is  traced 
to  an  illustrious  source,  and  in  which  the  goda  ^eacend 
from  Mount  Olympus  to  take  p«rt  in  the  coDcems  of  the 
imperial  city,  were  inventod  by  the  Romans  ihemaclnM, 
al  a  period  when  Roma  tiad  acquired  soma  imporuuic« 
as  a  capital,  for  llie  purpose  of  flniicring  ihrir  natiotwl 
pride.  How  many  generational  pawvd  away  before 
these  legends  became  iucorpuralod  in  the  puptdar  be- 
lief as  true  history,  wo  have  no  means  of  ai>ooreniif|. 
Though  we  may  aometimes  pause,  aaj-a  ojt  old  writer, 
when  mading  tho  early  utoals  of  Roote,  and  ' 


noMULUS    AND    REM f  S -  F OCX U ATIOS    OF    ROMB. 


•  lat  ji-liniii-nl  to  pass  on  many  of  the  cvonts  wlik-h 
«ra  })vrK  ni'iT-i'.-ii,  ilicn;  are  iniiilniark!i  cnaii;j;!i  m 
pRV'iit  1)1  iVoiii  Kirn)  in^  loo  fur  friiin  our  coiirmr,  ond 
In  liMii  '■■•  »[i  -vit'clr  III  iIh-  trrra  firma  uT  hiAitorv. 

'I'>,.'  <Mrly  \.pu,U  of  Rome  V-lntn  tliut  the'  mtion 
l>  ■  i  IS  •irii:in  1'ri>:n  .Knoim,  n  Tropin  prim'i>,  who,  with 
ii  -  r:itb>-r  iin<l  u  l:irsi-  tniin  of  folluwi-ri,  fliirl  from  thi- 
r ;  :i-  ..r  Iroy.  I  IN  1  years  ht-foro  Christ.      Ik  cnrrioii 

'i  -   li Iiulil   ^ihIh 'with  him,  in    xi-iirc-h  oi'  a   tvv 

'II"  111  iIh'  wi'Kt.     Tlii>y  WL-rc  (juiikil  by  a  stur,  uml 

■    vk'M  of  thf  pull   wim  mniiv   known  to  thrni  hy 

"   I '  ■  >.     Tlii-y  Kcttlcil  in  I^thim,  one  of  tlw  coiinlncH 

<■:  .■t>'.-;>-ni  l!iily.     'Dm:  kin-i,  Tj»tinii»,  gave  hi:t  il:ui(<h- 

■■■:  l,i\iii:;i  in 't[i:irrii><;«>  to  .Knciis,  ami  the  kA  of  the 

<  .,:  uiirv  I'lilUtwcd,  howi'ViT,  anil  in  uili^  nl'  thi'xi; 
.r.  :•  'i~  u:it  t.ii!<'<I.  Thd  Trojim:*  c'onL-cak'il  hi:*  ImhIv, 
.:.!  :..-.r..l   ikir  hi-   hull  asci-mkil  to  honvcii.     li\» 

-  :i  .\«-.>,„  ,,  |„i:li  the  dtv  of  Allu  I.oiK.'a  iiiM.n  <i 
.  ■   jl.-.r  11-  lull,  ■.,  whioh  Ihc  Tn.j:in«  n  moV.i!.     Thi- 

•  ■  ,•'■  f.'n  .,f  lV.r;i».  wvcnil  ccntiiriis  Uiltr.  Thw 
■     J   -ii-l -.M-i  E>^>ins  NiiiDitiininil   Amii]iii!<.     Niiniiior, 

-  ■    :.  -',  sluiiiM  havi-  Niwcioiii-il  to  'hu  throni;  ut  his 

-  r'-   il.iiili;    hit   hi;   was   n-movcil   by   Aniuhiis, 

.1-  irjH.I   ihi-  src[iim   hitnsi^'ir.     To   prcvonl  thu 

-t'  r  ;>ipiii  n-V'-riin*;  to  hi.i  hnitlH-r's  family,  lie  ciiimuiI 

•  >>f:.y  M>n  to  1h-  xluin.  mill  tiimli' his  ilmghtcr  Syl- 

.   .    I   \t-vi[  vifjin,  wliu«!  (iniv  it  wiia  lo  wiitch  ihi- 

''■'inii»;;rir«-uf  ihi-  ;:r.l'h'ss'Vi-sta.     Sim  hiiil,how> 

.■  .-,  V-n  -.i-irri-llvinarrLMl.iir.iici^iipiiiictolhi.'li'g^rnil, 

'.-.I   (;■■'..•.  li.  by  thu    M'x)  Mars,  mill   boru   twin  s»iis. 

.'.   -r-'-  roi'Amiiliiix.  tliiry  win^  ihr»wn  into  the  TiU;r: 

r:-i:ia  u;i;4-rs  of  ih«  rivt-r,  hnwi^^-er,  cam<:-il   ihi- 

;<-'■.•!   wlii'-h   ciin:niiii-<l    tlH.-m   nutiW  to   Klion.',  nml 

.  .  l-.l  liK-m  unik-r  n  wili]  fi<.Mr<-i:.    'A  Hlic-wulf,  who 

-  i.:i.-  .)..wn  to  iht;  rivi-r  lo  liniik,  saw  them,  anil  cur- 
r,  I  :\»m  to  hvr  den,  whi-n;  hIiv  midilfil  them,  ami 
w  ;-■  r>-,  vjmi-  time  uniTwanl,  tln-y  wtfL-  fouiiil  by  Faus- 
'.  .'rt~.  ihi-  kin|<'>  licnNmaii. 


IV?  twiiM  were  broufcht  itp  with  tlm  rhiMrrn  of  tlip 
•hKf.tiPr'!,  iwl  wvnr  callcil  itixnti/u*  nnil  Rr'mHjt. 
When  ihpT  p^w  np,  ihi-y  wcrp  miiitu  h'nih'ni  in  munv 
'ir^iiimcM  apiimt  rolibent  ami  rival  thbt-a,  iiiiiJ  in 
piplm!*  which  ppr]iiirnl  coiirap!  anil  ahilily.  In  onr 
-/  Thrw,  Remua,  fi(ihlinf(  wilh  Home  nf  the  pciplu  bi-- 
'mxiDK  lo  the  houaphold  of  the  kin^;,  fi'll  into  an  nm- 
rudi.  and,  betn|[  made  priaonrr,  was  carried  hefun- 
AmuliiM.  The  king,  Mruck  by  his  nppeanmcQ  and 
t^»rmm,  hnhated  lo  prooounco  wmiImicc  npim  him, 
iMt  Miril  baa  «ha  Im  was.     H«  bad  hardly  hemni 
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hi^  liiMory,  and  rrcopiixi^d  him  ns  ihc  grandson  of 
Wi:*  hriithiT,  ihiiii  thr  pnlarc  wu-i  uTtarkid  by  Romuitu 
uiiil  liis  frii-iids,  who  had  Wli-nod  to  iIm;  rescu«  of 
lU'iuiii.  Ainiiliiis  was  put  to  dt'iiiti,  and  Numitor,  the 
ri^hrfid  kin^,  was  calk-d  frum  his  farm,  and  placed 
iijiun  ihc  ihriiric. 

A^  a  Kwanl  for  titcir  nvnices,  the  two  brot)icrs 
iKki'iI  iH'nnission  to  build  n  city  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  in 
wliiisi-  vit'inliy  thi'y  had  bt-i-n  broiiuhl  up.  Their  re- 
i]iii-sl  litis  );rmi1cd.  (iiiil  llm  proposed  walls  soon  bi'pin 
til  rl-u'  fniiii  ihf  (.'ruLinil.  A  dispiiic  occurn-d  bi-lwi-en 
till-  brrithiTs  lis  tu  uliii-h  Hhinilii  tiivc  his  name  to  tlic 
r.'ily,  ;iiiil  tlicy  a^in'ril  lu  consult  lUi^  [.'ikIs  hy  aupirv, 
iiii-I  ui  aliiili^  by  till:  result.  As  lli'y  wi'n-'walcliil'lK 
lliL'  hi'fiviins  at  Kiiiiriso,  —  ilu-  iisuu]  [inictice  in  such 
crisis, —  Ki'imis  saw  six  vuhim-s,  and  iinmcdiHlcly 
afiiT,  Riitnuliis  SikW  twulvr.  and  was  udjiid^i;d  victor. 
Frriiu  iIkiI  day  to  ihu  pTCHont,  ilic  spot  on  Jfhich 
till-  Hild  tii^-lt^'C  linn-,  uiid  wti'-rc  tlie  twin  oKIdrcn 
Mi-n;  iiiiiNi'il  liy  n  she-wolf,  has  bi.'cn  called  Kome. 
Till;  fii-jniiations  of  ihc  city  were  marked  out  with 
a  ]iti>ii);h,  ih<-  t'l.irrow  was  turned  inward,  and  tho 
p1i]ii;;h  w:is  [ifii'it  ov^'r  the  Bpaci-H  intended  for  galcH. 
WliiTi  ihr  walls  had  nriwn  a  few  ftet  from  the  ear*, 
Ri-iiiiis  sciirnfiilly  ti'a|>ed  over  them,  saying',"  Will  such 
.Iif.iices  as  thi-«!  kirp  out  an  enemy  ?  "  As  he  did 
ihis,  till!  iK'nKin  chiir'.fd  wiih  the  buildinp  of  the  walls 
Mnick  him  a  blow  with  the  si>nd<-  he  liehl  in  his  hand, 
and  killed  him  on  ilie  sjini.  The  layiiif;  the  founila- 
liori  (if  Rome  is  sa|<piisi-d  to  have  'occiirn-d  in  the 
yijir  753  I).  C.  The  Ronuins  reckomd  fn.m  this 
event,  taking  it  as  the  Hitirliu>;  iHiiiil  in  their  ehronol- 
ii;.'v,  nlwavs  Siiviiii;  tIuii  Much  an  iNVurn'tici-  happened 
in "sui-!i n  yinr  A.  I'. ( I., i.  e..  Anno  ah  I 'rh^  Condila  — 
"in  ihe  year  fmin  tlie  fmiiKlation  of  ihe  ciiy." 

\\'1ir-n  the  ci'y  was  finished,  it  eiinsislrd'of  about  ■ 
thousand  <Iwi'lli]|i;s  irreKularly  arran^'d.  Runiulns 
Has  clKEO-n  kiiiij,  and  devoted  hiiii«'lf  to  ihc  furmaiion 
uf  la»'s,  and  llie  esiiiUlishmenI  of  [looil  unler  among 
ihia  aulijects.  Finding  that  the  piipiilniiim  was  not  suf- 
ficiently nimieriiiis,  lie  invited  wmn^rs  trrnn  all  <-<iun- 
U-if^  \i>  come  and  settle  there,  and  even  wl  a[Hirl  an 
pi-'\luiti,to  which  any  man  mi);ht  fli-e  fnnn  tlte  rH-ittb- 
Ixirlnu  eDtmnaiiilies,  anil  lie  wilr  from  pnrsiiit.  Tliia 
mpiilly  incn-asi'd  ihe  pnpiiliitinn  of  ihe  rity.  and  Rome 
U'cniiie  filled  with  di-s|N.'r:idiH-s  tiiirt  tii^i:ives  iif  all 
descriptionit.  A  natural  ciiiisi'ijiieai-c  of  ihis  was,  that 
ihi-  Hiannns  were  disliked  and  linn-d  by  the  siirniund- 
in*;'  piiiple,  wlxi  woiiM  iieilhi-r  (!iv>-  lln'in  iheir  ihiij<;h- 
IcFM  frir  wivei,  mif  deal  » ilh  iIhiii  as  imilers,  nor  :i»si>- 

ci.'1'r'  nilh  them  a->  n.-ii;hlic.rs.      It Iii:i,  who  fenni) 

lh;it   llie   eli;-ct    of  ihis    is..l:ile.l    |..i«ili.>n  would    U-    M 

diiiiiriish  ihe  nmiilsrrs  uf  liis  siibjei-M  nion:  ilinn  anv 

llilMK  lie  had  di would  ill.  Ill  iii.-nase  them,  resolved 

to  i'iii|iliiy  n  sinitap-m,  nni)  lu  pmvide  the  rilizena 
wiih  niviw  bv  force.  The  senale  upjimved  of  his 
|i!:i[i,  mill  it  was  carried  into 
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did  io  i)ii- 

iiei);hlii>rint;  towns.  Crowds  flixrkiil  fmm  all  qiiar* 
tern;  fur  imee  llii!  jieoph:  overeaiiie  their  scruplL's, 
and  lii:<-d  the  niimres  and  i.|M'n  plaies  of  Konu;. 
Tlicyeame  frinn<*a<ninn,and  Aiitenmie.  and  from  llie 
connlry  nf  the  Sahincs.  Men  and  women,  boys  and 
I  girls,  old  BU'l  yoiinf!,  were  then?  to  Mre  lite  bImw. 
I  lardly,  however,  liod  the  ceremonies  begun,  when 
i  at  a  f;iveii  signal,  the  Roman  youth  runhed  amon) 
I  ihe  crowd,  seized  the  mcMt  beautiful  i\Aa^«^ 
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them  home  for  wives.  The  Sabincs,  who  were  tlie 
greatest  sufferers  on  this  occasion,  swore  a  terrible 
vengeance  upon  the  treacherous  Romans.  Their  king, 
Titus  Tatius,  raised  a  large  army,  and  encamping  un- 
der the  walls  of  Rome,  luid  siege  to  the  city.  Many 
battles  ensued  between  the  hostile  nations.  In  one  of 
these,  it  is  said,  a  certain  gate  of  Rome  dj^ned  of  its 
own  accord,  leaving  the  entrance  free  to  the  Sabine 
army.  It  was  shut  by  the  inhabitants,  but  again  swung 
open,  as  if  moved  by  some  invisible  hand.  As  the 
enemy  poured  into  the  city  through  the  passage  thus 
provided,  thinking  that  the  gods  were  working  a  mira- 
cle in  their  favor,  a  stream  of  water  burst  from  the 
temple  of  Janus,  and  swept  them  away  in  its  torrents. 
From  this  time,  the  temple,  though  shut  during  peace, 
was  always  left  open  in  time  of  war,  that  the  god 
might  be  ready  witli  his  resistless  floods  to  destroy  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  Further  hostilities  between  the 
two  people  were  checked  by  the  interference  of  the 
Sabine  girls  themselves,  who  had  become  reconciled 
to  their  lot,  and  found  that  their  husbands  were  not 
the  barbarians  they  thought:  a  truce  was  agreed  upon, 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  subsequently  made,  and  the  two 
nations  were  combined  into  one.  Romulus  reigned 
alone  after  the  death  of  Tatius ;  and  thus  was  the 
first  step  toward  the  extension  of  the  Roman  domin- 
ion consummated. 

Romulus  reigned  for  forty  years,  beloved  and  re- 
vered by  his  subjects.  As,  according  to  the  legend, 
he  was  of  divine  descent,  and  claimed  Mars  for  his 
father,  and  the  daughter  of  a  king  fur  his  mother,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  tliat  the  fable  would  allow 
him  to  die  a  natunil  death.  Demigods  never  return  to 
their  native  clay,and  tmdition  always  removes  the  bodies 
of  heroes,  before  thev  have  time  to  moulder  into  dust. 
So  the  fable  takes  Romulus  up  to  heaven,  in  the  midst 
of  a  storm  of  thunder  and  rain,  and  at  the  close  of  a 
review  of  his  troops.  It  was  believed  that  Mars  had 
carried  him  to  Mount  Olympus  in  his  chariot.  He  was 
afterwards  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  sacrifices  were 
ofl^ered  to  him,  in  a  temple  erected  in  his  honor.  Such 
is  the  traditional  account  of  the  life  of  one  whom  later 
historians  believe  never  to  have  existed.  His  history 
is  regarded  by  many  as  a  fable  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  whole  first  period  of  Roman  history  is 
uncertain,  for  the  reason  that  there  were  no  regular 
historians  in  those  days,  —  their  place  being  supplied 
by  the  chief  pontiff  or  priest,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
keep  a  register  of  the  events  of  each  year  on  a  white 
table :  these  notes  were  afterward  collected  into  books, 
and  were  the  only  record  of  public  transactions.  Be- 
side being  imperfect  and  superficial  in  themselves, 
they  were  in  pvt  destroyed  when  the  Gauls  took  the 
city  of  Rome,  many  centuries  later;  and  thus  the  thread 
of  Roman  history  was  interrupted.  New  annals  were 
composed  by  the  priests  from  such  materials  as  re- 
mained ;  and  these?,  mixed  probably  with  a  strong 
leaven  of  conjecture  and  with  popular  traditions,  were 
arrangefl  by  the  nontifTs  so  as  to  form  the  semblance 
of  a  history.  Sc\*»n  kings  only  are  stated  to  have 
HMpnod  during  the  period  that  the  monarchy  lasted  — 
a  period  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years;  —  and 
this,  in  itself,  is  sufTicient  to  throw  doubt  over  the  whole. 
To  assign  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years  to  sevcm  succes- 
sive sovereigns,  is  contrary  to  all  probability,  in  times 
of  rapine  and  violence,  and  in  a  kingdom  where  the 
throne  was  elective^  where  each  monarch  is  repre- 
menieA  as  being  of  mature  age  wlicn  he  commenced 


his  reign,  and  of  whom  four  are  said  to  Imvr  nirt 
with  violent  deaths.  The  number  of  kings  io  stntnl 
to  have  been  seven,  probably  because  the  aimalis'- 
could  discover  no  traces  of  any  more.  They  may  In-. 
perhaps,  the  types  of  whole  nices  of  sovenMgus,  rndi 
king  standing  for  the  line  which  he  founded,  or  for  :li" 
virtue  or  vice  most  conspicuous  in  his  character.  Ninni 
Pompilius  may  thus  receive  credit  for  the  wisdom  an<l 
integrity  of  some  dozen  successors,  while  upon  tin* 
head  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  are  heaped  the  criirxs 
of  a  long  series  of  monarchs.  However  this  iiww 
be,  we  have  no  other  guide  than  the  distorted  rrconis 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  which  \\c 
shall  be  obliged  to  follow,  till  we  arrive  at  a  poriiMJ 
where  the  path  is  clearer  and  histor\'  more  certain. 

The  death  of  Romulus  left  the  Romans  without  a 
king;  and  the  senate,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of 
choosing  another,  failed  to  make  a  choice,  but  flividt-d 
themselves  into  committees  of  ten,  each  body  holdir.^ 
the  kingly  power  for  ten  days  in  rotation.  This  spe- 
cies of  interregnum  lasted  a  year,  wlirn  the  sniatt' 
yielded  to  the  clamors  and  imp<irtunities  of  thci  ppo[)l«*, 
and  invested  Numa  Pompilius^  a  Subinc  of  hi^li  rhnr- 
acter,  with  the  royal  dignity.  Rome  prospcrcMl  during; 
his  reign,  which  lasted  forty-three  years,  and  was  sp»  nl 
in  fostering  and  encouniging  the  arts  of  p<'are.  'V\\". 
temple  of  Janus  remained  shut,  for  no  war,  ntrcn**i\«j 
or  defensive,  laid  waste  and  desolated  the  cfMintry.  A 
temple  was  built  to  Faith,  and  honesty  and  fair-dralini: 
were  worshipped  as  divine.  The  citizens  wrro  (li\i«l»'tl 
into  classes,  acconling  to  tlirir  tnides  and  pursuit-";. 
Agriculture  w.is  especially  favored,  and  x\\r  arts  ot* 
husbandry  promoted  ;  the  territories  which  the  Koiiiaii< 
had  acquired  in  war,  were  divided  equally  ainonii  tin.- 
people.  Numa  loved  tranquillity,  ami  wished  ihai 
every  man  might  live  happily  u|>on  his  own  rstato.  I  le 
forbade  costly  sacrifices  and  the  Kheddin<;  of  MoimI 
upon  the  altars  of  the  gods.  The  fruits  of  the  earth. 
cakes  of  flour  or  parched  corn,  were  deemed  siilHeieiit 
to  propitiate  an  offended  divinity.  The  relijiions  u<ir- 
ship  of  the  Romans  was  entirely  remodelled  by  Numa. 
He  assumed  himself  the  dignity  of  high  priest,  and  to 
him  is  ascribed  the  institution  of  all  the  priestly  ot1u->  >. 
He  created  four  pontiffs^  who  presided  at  relij:i(nis 
ceremonies;  three  ^mciM,  who  were  devoted  to  th. 
worship  of  the  three  principal  gods  —  Jupiter,  Mar*., 
and  Romulus;  four  augurs^  who  were  supposed  to  In* 
able  to  foretell  events,  and  to  discover  the  will  of  tlie 
gods  by  certain  signs;  twelve  Salians,  or  priests  nf 
Slars,  who  sang  and  danced  at  the  festivals  of  thai 
god;  and  the  Vestal  Virgins^  or  priestesses  of  Ve-st:!. 
who  watched  over  the  fire  that  was  kept  i)erpetiiall\ 
burning  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The  siicrr'd  i'wf 
was  considered  emblematical  of  the  existence  <»f  tin* 
state,  and  to  suffer  it  to  go  out  was  to  endunirer  tt.<- 
country.  Once  a  year,  however,  it  was  extinpiisln«i. 
and  rekindled  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  all  h> 
acts  of  legislation,  Numa  profcssiul  to  be  jiui»led  l)\ 
the  goddess  P2geria.  He  spent  his  hours  of  leiMin:  in 
her  company  in  a  sacred  grove  near  Ronii',  wlwr* . 
for  a  long  time  afterward,  the  memorj-  of  Nuni.i  ai.'l 
his  divine  instructxess  was  held  in  respect  and  venera- 
tion.    He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  B.  C.  IwO. 

He  was  succeeded  by  T\illM  Hoxtiiius^  nn  iinpiiu- 
ous  and  ^'arlike  prince,  who  spent  his  life  in  the  eani{>. 
He  soon  had  an  occasion  to  prove  his  valor :  the  iHir- 
derers  along  the  Roman  and  Alban  territory'  be;ran  to 
rob  and  plunder  each  other,  and  this  brought  on  hos- 
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tilitic^.  The  two  armies  met,  but  their  nn^ry  feelinpi 
mTp  cooled  hv  the  recoll(.*ction  of  their  ties  of  consan- 
iT'iirntv,  ami  ihev  ultima telv  refused  to  fmht.  It  wus 
:i.'i:i.l\  df!i*riiiiiird  to  leave  the  dispute  to  six  champions, 

,r*  *■  :•!  Im*  si-lrcN-ii  fmm  each  armv.  In  tiie  Uoman 
r'ljiv  u<rii  iliriMf  brothers  bom  at  one  birth,  named 
n  rnfii :  in  tin*  Alban  army  were  three  others  like 
:  »"Mi.  I  mined  Cur  tat  it.  These  were  fixed  upon  for 
'.:.*>  rh  iMipmns  <*nd  they  advanced  to  the  contest  umid 

!!•'  ^••;i*H  and  anxieties  of  the  two  armies;  for  it  had 
*'  •  II  :ii:r»M.'d  that  the  victorious  nation  was  to  rule  over 

i«'   c»'ii»r.     The  s|H»<'taIors  held  their  brt>ath,  as  thcr 

•  :..iin|iintH  approached  and  bnindished  their  hurnisheil 
irrii-i  in  :he  air.  At  the  first  attack,  the  three  AIImius 
". .  r«-  ^fvrrely  wounded,  while  two  of  the  Romans  f«'!l 

•  •  .lii  Li:i>ler  their  blous,  and  the  remainin<r  one  tiMik  to 
■'  J!»*.  p  ir^tii-d  by  his  antagonists.  The  Allians  thoujj;ht 
:i''  *i'A\  wa«  w(»n,  and  a  cr\'  of  wailing  nin  through 
'.••■  Kjrn.in  rmk^.     Kxultatinii  and  despair  were,  huw- 

•  \t  r.  pp-niaiure,  for  the  Roman  champion,  turning 
•ii  iiir-ikly  upon  his  toes,  who  liud  been  separated  fntm 
-trh  i/lit-r  in  the  ardor  of  pursuit,  despatched  them 

•!:«■  ai'ii-r  ano!her,  and  ri'mained  alont*  u|)on  the  field. 
A. Si  wus  pven  to  the  Roman  dominion,  and  was 
'i^jiiid  to  oIk'V  her  conqueror.  Hut  in  u  war  which 
^xr-i  <»[iriin;!  up  lietwi^en  the  Romans  and  the  Fidenates, 
:•!••  A:U»n  izenenil,  Mettus  Futfetius,  refused  to  lead  his 
•tr.ii)  \u  Uilile,  intend  in (!  to  side  with  the  victors,  after 
••j«-  day  was  decided.  The  Romaas,  who  came  off 
r.in'}(K-ri»n,  detennineii  to  punish  this  act  of  treacher\' ; 
"»'\  T.^.k  M«-rtis,  and  lM)und  him  lM»tween  two  ciiariots 

i:i'i  tifi^ins  the  horsis  ditft'rent  wavs,  tore  liis  hcxlv 
.!« jntl'T.  Thev  tlien  went  to  A  Ilia,  destroyed  the  citv, 
a:i-i  riHn;M*ll*Mi  the  inhabitants  to  emigrate  to  Rome*. 

r.'i'^  i^  ail  tlint  histor\'  tells  us  of  the  administnttion  of 

r  :iiuH  :  Im*  reiinied  thirtv-threo  vears,  and  it  is  saiil 
iiki!  hiH  hou«G  was  struck  by  lij;htnin<;,  and  that  ho  was 
:iirnf*d  with  it  to  ashi*s,  for  liaving  neglected  the  wor- 

•  S.p  ot'  the  gods. 

An^uM  Marrius  was  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  and 

•  *i*:ir«.ii  to  hiive  been  the  gmndson  of  Numa  Pom  pi  I  ins. 
l!»*  i»»':rin  hLs  reisn  in  63N  B.  C  Sevenil  Latin  eiiies 
■\*  T"  Mkcn  by  the  Romans  during  his  n*ign,  and  their 
■  '»'S.r:in's  were  brought  to  Rome,  w he r*'  th**  Aventine 

M..1  «k:Ls  given  them  to  dwell  n{»on.  II**  is  s;iid  to 
.**••  >pf*n  th**  founder  of  the  colony  of  (Mia,  a  town 
v  r!»'-  m<iuTh  of  ihe  Tiber,  which  w;ls  tlie  |M»rt  or  harlM)r 
I :'  Rome,  ami  the  oldest  Roman  rolonv  known  in  after 
a^en  He  wa)>  Mirrcxiled,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
nifir  yrarv.  by  Tiinfuinius  Priscits,  whose  history  is 
-itrriiirly  doubtful,  and  is  even  belie vimI  by  w)ini*  to 
U-  a  »h<.*«r  fabriealioQ.  lie  is  represented  as  a  wealthy 
Etniseau.  wh»  caiuc  as  a  M ranger  to  ik*ttle  at  Rome, 
and  «hn.  by  his  liU*rahty  and  the  sphMidor  in  which 
he  liveii.  obtainni  great  fioptdarity  with  the  |M*op]f*. 
Ancus  Marriiu.  at  his  death,  made  him  thf*  guardian 
r^  his  cbiHiren.  aud  he  was  rhoM*n  king.  fiH'.'  R.  (V 
Many  splendid  wurkn.  traces  and  remains  of  which 
ft;ft  a!  the  present  day.  are  aM*ribe<l  to  him  ;  auiiin:; 
linr^  axe  the  daaar^—or  great  public  so  went,  to  carry 
90  the  water  and  rtffuie.-^the  circus  or  race  courhc. 
and  the  iaruin  or  market-place.  That  these  works 
vert  kiuilt  about  this  time,  is  evident  fn>m  the  fact 
that  the  afoae  iiwd  in  the  rcuist ruction  of  the  clotirtf 
If  a  Tblcnnie  mbatanec,  iuund  in  many  places  about 
i.  but  whieh  was  never  used  iiir  building  pur- 
MibMqiaently  to  the  establiahiuent  of  the  repub- 
itf.     TbflM  Tan  worki  an  auppoied  to  hare  been 


accomplished,  as  in  Egypt,  by  forced  lalior;  and  il 
is  not  an  unfair  inference  to  supposes  that  the  govern- 
ment which  could  etfect  such  gn>at  undertakings  by 
task- work,  miL*«t  have  bi*en  both  |K>werful  ond  des{>otic. 

Among  the  wonderful  tales  which  embellish  the 
poetical  legend  c»f  Tarquinius  rris<>us,  is  one  which 
was  undc^)tedly  invented  by  the  priests  to  inspire  the 
people  with  a  stmnger  belief  in  the  mysteries  of  augury. 
The  king,  sjiys  the  story,  was  contemplating  some  plan, 
to  which  the  augurs  wen^  opposcrd,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  contRiry  to  the  will  of  the  gi^ls.  Tarquin,  who 
had  but  little  faith  in  divination,  wished  to  put  the  sci- 
ence to  the  test,  and  ti»ld  Attius  Nu'vius,  one  of  llic 
augurs,  that  if  he  could  tell  him  whether  the  idea  he 
had  in  his  mind  wen;  possible  or  not,  he  would,  in  future, 
give  mom  credit  to  his  art.  ^^  It  is  |iossihle,*^  said  Na^- 
viiis.  ^^  Then,*^  s;iid  the  king,  ^^  cut  this  whetstone 
with  a  knife,  for  it  was  that  tluit  I  was  thinking  of.^' 
The  augur  took  the  knifi',  and  cut  thmugh  the  stone 
with  the  greatest  ease',  and  the  king  Ix-lieved  in  his 
counsels  ever  afterward.  Images  of  the  gcsls  were 
first  introduced  into  the  Roman  worship  during  the 
peril h1  ascril)ed  to  the  n-ign  of  Tanpiin  I. ;  and  the 
sacrifice  of  animals,  which  had  been  forbidden  by 
Numa  I\impiliiis,  was  adiled  t(»  the  mure  simple  offer- 
ings of  corn  and  fruit.  Two  more  Vestal  virgins  were 
npixiinted,  making  their  numlKT  six,  instead  of  four; 
and  the  rites  of  n>ligion  wen*  aliogeiher  |K>rfonned 
with  mon*  splendor  tlian  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
monarchy. 

A  singular  instan<^e  of  the  inaccuniev  of  the  Roman 
traditions  is  presented  in  the  cominoniy  n*ceived  ac- 
count of  the  death,  by  as.s:i.«i>i nation,  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus.  He  is  sjiid  to  have  U^en  munlered  aHer  a 
reii!n  of  thirtv-thrrx*  vears;  and  it  is  also  stated,  that 
the  assjissins  were  employed  by  the  mhis  of  Ancus 
Mar«:ius,  who  contended  that  they  liud  a  right  to  the 
throne.  This  is  eviilently  false ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  throne  was  not  hereditary' ;  therr.>fore  the  sons  of 
Ancus  Man-ius  hail  no  more  right  to  it  than  any  Usly 
else.  Wliv,  tj>o,  did  thev  wait  thirtv-thn-e  vears  lieforn 
asserting  their  claim  r  Again,  if  Tanpiin  had  nMgned 
tliirtv  vears,  he  must  liave  Ikm'U  nearly  si-ventv  at  the 
time  of  his  death :  vet  we  an'  tr>ld  that  his  si»iis  had 
not  arrived  at  the  age  of  manh(»od.  I'he  whole  story 
of  this  monan-h  i*^  prolk'ddy  a  fable;  —  ail  tliat  can  \h* 
as*M*rled  with  certainty  is,  that  under  the  dominion  of 
tlie  later  kings,  wluM-ver  they  wen*,  the  |»<»wer  and 
extent  of  their  territnr)'  was  far  gn-ater  than  it  e\<'r  was 
Is'fon*,  and  that  even  at  that  early  day,  Kouk'  merited 
the  title  she  afterwanls  b«)re  —  that  of  '•  the  ImjN'rial 
City." 

Tanjuin  I.  wa«»  sucrei-di-d,  in  the  year  fiTfi  R.  (\,  l»y 
Srrriiu  Tvllius^  celebnited  for  his  gixnl  deeds  and  wis«f 
laws,  lie  added  the  K*^piiline  and  Viiiiinai  hills  to 
the  city,  which  now  ineluded  M'ven  —  the  tun  just 
mentioned,  the  l*alaTin>>,  the  ('apit«»line,  the  Aveiitinf> 
the  Oelian,  and  the  (jiiirinal.  He  built  ualls  aniund 
them,  ami  tliesf  continued  to  Im*  the  ualls  of  Rome  foi 
eight  huniln>d  year^,  till  the  time  df  the  empiror  Aii- 
ri'lian.  lie  math*  many  laws  to  m'p  f-n  the  \HutT  \\\*u\ 
the  oppressions  of  tht!  rich,  and  to  bnng  the  plelHiims 
nennrr  to  an  equality  with  the  patrifiniis.  \^  an  in- 
stance of  tins,  we  niay  state  as  folinws :  It  had  U*n 
the  custom  fur  tlie  patricians  to  tight  on  hop«f|.:ii-k,  or 
in  charioLs,  and  for  the  common  men  to  fight  on  linr^t. 
The  latter  liad  always  lieen  so  Imdlv  nrined  nnd  ill 
diacipiincdv  that  they  were  of  little  cooaMdKtt^VA^  \% 
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the  army.  Under  Servius,  however,  the  richest  of  the 
commons  were  selected  to  form  new  companies  of 
horsemen,  and  were  obliged  to  arm  themselves  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  their  property.  Servius  is  said  to 
have  reigned  forty-four  years,  and  to  have  come  to  his 
death  by  violence  and  treachery,  in  which  one  of  his 
daughters,  and  her  husband,  son  of  the  lat»  king  Tar- 
quin,  were  the  principal  actors.  The  aged  monarch, 
says  the  story,  was  murd(;red  by  Lucius  Tarquinius, 
husband  of  his  eldest  daughter ;  and  as  his  body  lay 
bleeding  in  the  street,  the  inhuman  woman  ordered 
her  charioteer  to  drive  over  the  corpse.  The  street 
where  this  unnatural  deed  was  done,  was  called  Via 
Scelerata^  or  the  "  Wicked  Way."  Lucitis  Tarquinius 
thus  became  king,  in  532  B.  C.  lie  is  known  in  his- 
tory as  Tarquinius  SuperbuSy  or  "  Tarquin  the  Proud." 
His  story  is  generally  regarded  as  fabulous,  partly 
because  usurpation  is  impossible,  by  assassination  or 
any  other  means,  where  the  power  is  conferred  by  the 
senate,  who  would  not  be  apt  thus  to  recompense 
crime,  by  raising  a  murderer  to  the  supreme  power ; 
and  partly  because  Lucius,  being  a  son  of  Tarquin  I., 
must  have  been  nearly  of  the  same  ago  as  Servius 
Tullius,  whom  he  dethroned ;  that  is,  about  seventy. 
After  his  usurpation,  he  reigned  twenty-four  years, 
and,  on  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  monarchy,  carried  on  wars  for  the  recovery 
of  his  throne,  for  fifteen  years  longer.  The  last  king 
of  Rome,  who  passes  in  the  legend  as  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  was  undoubtedly  a  tyrant,  whose  chief  ob- 
ject seems  to  have  beclh  to  degrade  the  commons,  and 
draw  the  line  still  broader  between  them  and  the  patri- 
cians. He  built  the  great  temple  and  fortress  called 
the  Capitol^  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  This  edifice  was 
constructed  of  hewn  stone,  with  gates  of  brass.  The 
Sibyllibe  books  were  kept  in  this  temple, underground, 
and  were  guarded  by  priests  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
They  contained  a  great  number  of  prophecies,  written 
in  Greek,  on  palm  leaves,  and  were  consulted  by  the 
augurs  on  all  extraordinary  occasions.  A  legend 
connected  with  these  oracles  may  account  for  the 
veneration  in  which  they  were  held,  even  to  a  late 
period. 

The  story  is,  that  an  old  woman,  of  singular  appear- 
ance, and  dressed  in  weird  attire,  presented  herself 
before  Tarquinius,  with  nine  hooks,  purporting  to  con* 
tain  the  prophecies  of  the  Sibyl,  for  which  she  de- 
manded a  large  sum  of  money.  The  king  refused  to 
buy  them,  for  the  reason  that  he  did  not  know  who  the 
lady  was,  nor  what  her  books  contained.  The  weinl 
woman  went  away,  and  burnt  three  of  her  books,  and 
then  returned  with  the  remaining  six ;  the  price  con- 
tinuing the  same  as  for  the  whole  nine.  Tarquin  again 
refused  ;  on  which  the  ancient  dame  departed  a  second 
time,  and  burnt  three  more  of  the  volumes.  On  her 
reappearance  with  the  three  which  were  left,  Tarquin 
consulted  with  the  augurs,  who  advised  him  to  purchase 
the  books,  not  forgetting  to  reprimand  him  for  the  six 
which  he  had  allowed  to  be  destroyed.  Tarquin  bought 
the  oracles,  and  the  old  woman  disappeared,  and  was 
seen  no  more.  These  volumes  became  the  oracles  of 
Rome,  and,  as  we  have  stated,  were  guarded  with 
extraordinary  care. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tarquin, 
508  B.  C,  a  revolution  occurred,  in  which  the  people 
rose  against  the  tyranny  and  despotism  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  overthrowing  the  monarchical  form,  estab- 
dished  a  rpDu\X\c  on  its  mint.    How  this  revolution 


was  brought  about  Ls  not  known  with  any  certainly 
for  the  accounts  of  it  arc  not  authentic.  TIkj  lojjrml, 
which  here,  as  elsewhere,  supplies  the  place  c>t'  his- 
tory, gives  the  following  narnitive:  Titus,  Anins,  and 
Sextus,  the  three  sons  of  the  king,  with  their  cou>in 
Collatinus,  were  supping  in  the  camp  under  tlir;  walls 
of  Ardca,  a  city  to  which  the  Komaii  arniv  was  javinj» 
siege.  When  their  bmins  wen?  a  little  elevated  with 
wine,  they  fell  into  a  vein  of  biavado ;  and  finding 
nothing  better  worthy  of  a  wager  than  the  conduct  of 
their  respective  wives,  they  agreed  to  mount  tlieir 
horses,  and  n^pair  to  Rome,  and  decide  the  question 
from  personal  observation.  The  three  princes  fuund 
their  wives  making  merry  around  a  well-filled  board, 
and  rejoicing  at  the  continued  absence  of  their  liege 
lords.  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  was  found 
working  with  her  maids  at  the  loom.  With  this  ladv 
Sextus  fell  violently  in  love,  and,  some  time  afterward 
he  behaved  in  so  brutal  a  manner  toward  her,  thi-il 
Lucretia,  unable  to  survive  her  dishonor,  stab!)ed  Iut- 
self  to  the  heart.  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who  is  said 
to  have  feigned  insanity  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
cruelty  of  Tarquin,  and  who  was  present  at  her  death, 
now  threw  off  the  mask,  and  drawing  the  knifi?  from 
the  wound,  swore,  by  the  blood  upon  it,  to  be  avenged 
upon  the  tyrant  and  his  offspring. 

The  people  were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement  by  the  outrage.  Tarquin,  who  was  aliscnt, 
was  declared  by  the  senate  to  be  expelled  from  tin; 
throne.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  shut.  The  h(Ml\ 
of  Lucretia  was  exposed  to  public  view,  and  I*rutiis 
harangued  the  people,  exhorting  them  to  aid  in  expel- 
ling the  tyrant  A  meeting  was  called  in  the  tifid  of 
Mars,  to  form  a  new  government.  The  fall  of  th*.- 
monarchy  was  pronounced,  and  the  chief  pow«r  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  two  pnrtors^  or  comu/s^  to  be 
elected  annually.  Brutus  and  Collatinus  wen^  the  first 
consuls.  Thus  the  title  of  "  king  of  Rome  "  l)ecaine 
extinct,  at  least  for  a  time  ;  for  it  was  only  resuscita- 
ted, two  thousand  years  later,  in  the  person  of  the 
duke  of  Reichstadt,  son  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 


CHAPTER  CCCXXXV. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  (he  Romans  fiun'fn^ 

the  Monarchy. 

Very  little  is  known,  with  certainty,  of  the  mannff' 
and  customs  of  the  Romans,  during  the  time  of  the 
kings.  Rome  was  decidedly  a  military  state,  and  tl.e 
people  were  all  trained  to  arms;  but  it  was  also  an 
agricultural  nation,  and  the  whole  of  the  coninionalty 
consisted  of  farmers,  who  cultivated  their  lands  in  Uw.v. 
of  peace,  and  took  the  field  when  their  ser>ioes  wi-re 
required  as  soldiers.  Foreign  commerce  was  pnikthl\ 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  retail  trade  was  held  in 
such  low  estimation,  that  the  free  commons  wcr* 
forbidden  by  law  to  engage  in  it. 

The  manner  of  living  was  extremely  simple.  Thf 
principal  food  of  all  classes  consisted  of  bread  and 
pottage,  with  herbs,  roots,  and  fruits ;  the  chief  U-v- 
crage  was  the  milk  of  goats.  The  great  fared  no 
better  than  the  humble  —  despising  luxurious  habits  ns 
unworthy  a  warlike  nation.  The  houses  at  Ro*ue,  in 
those  early  times,  were  mere  cottages,  one  stor\'  high, 
and  built  of  wood.  They  had  neither  chimneys  nor 
windowi.     Candles,  made  either  of  wax  or  tallow. 
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wvn*  used  to  illuminntf;  tho  rooms.  Tho  furniture 
(iro!iabty  corn*spondcd  with  the  rudcnciis  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  dwellings.  The  domestic  servants,  both 
iiia!(>  (uid  female,  were  slaves. 

The  distinguishing  part  of  the  Roman  costume  was 
:!i''  t(>;^a,  or  iivintle.  This  was  a  large  woollen  shawl, 
ill  \\ni  furni  of  a  semicircle,  usually  white,  but  somc- 
!!in*'.s  bordered  with  scarlet  or  crimson.  It  was  proba- 
cy Worn  over  a  loose  robe,  without  sleeves,  as  the 
iiriii-*  were  bare,  except  as  they  were  covered  by  the 
|m«.m.  The  topras  of  slaves  and  poor  people  were  of  a 
.1  ii  !i  color,  'riiey  were  worn,  at  this  period,  by  both 
<i>\is.  The  Romans  had  various  coverings  for  the 
ffi't,  but  they  were  chiefly  of  two  kinds— the  one  a 
*<Ii<H^,  not  unlike  ours,  and  the  other  a  slipper,  or 
sill  !:iU  fastened  with  leather  thongs. 

'i'lie  power  of  a  father  over  his  children  was  so  ab- 
Hiiiijtr,  that  he  might  even  sell  them  for  slaves,  or  put 
:h«  111  to  death;  nor  were  they  free,  at  any  age,  from 
[Liniital  authority,  unless  the  father  himself  emanci- 
ptttd  them.  In  eve r\' private  house,  the  hearth  was 
ir'M'u  crated  to  the  larcs^  or  household  gods,  and  was 
*)i"  Cfntre  of  union  to  the  members  of  the  family. 
I'll"  common  hearth  of  the  whole  people  —  the  symbol 
if  liM-ir  union  as  a  nation  —  was  the  altar  in  the  tern* 
p'<*  ill'  Vesta.  Poems,  in  praise  of  princes  and  popular 
:.<'i-iirrt,  were  recited  at  banquets,  to  a  flute  accompani- 
iik«ii!.     Wlien  any  great  person  died,  verses  commem- 

•  •riTin^  his  virtues  were  sung  at  his  funeral.  The 
K  itiniis  buried  or  burned  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The 
tr^^;s  employed  at  Rome,  during  this  period,  came 
tVt.iu  Hiniria,  which  was  now  at  the  height  of  its 
Li.-'-a'McsM.  At  Veii,  an  Etruscan  city,  was  made  a 
.■•■'•  iini!«*d  ornament  for  the  top  of  the  Capitol ;  being 
.1  <  ha  riot,  with  four  horses,  wrought  in  terra  cotta^ 

•  >r  h.;ked  clay,  and  regardcKl  as  a  fine  work  of  art. 
r»rii:i/f  was  not  used  till  a  later  period,  nor  is  there 
-iii\  m<>iition  made  of  paintings  m  the  time  of  the 
iiMii:in*hv. 

h'lriii^  the  time  of  Romulus,  tho  whole   Roman 

jM-tjiifr  consisted   of  the   patricians,  or  patrons,  and 

'::•  .r  clients.     These  clients  were  bondmen;  but  how 

'!:•  y  becam'?  9t}  is  not  exactly  known.     The  patricians 

\\*  p*  til"  original  citizens  or  nobility  of  Rome,  and  it 

*  prii'Lililf  that  the  common  people  were  placed  under 

-.'   r  proti'i'tion,  and  that  thus  tlic  latter  became  the 

•.-■i  or  [Kitniii  of  a  number  of  attached  followers, 

.\^i>.-y  «itvo!«Ml  to  the  interests  of  his  house.     In  the 

'  •'i:-c  <if  tiinr,  tliiTt;  arose  another  class,  distinct  from 

.•.•:••  r  of  tln-M;  two;  namely,  the  free  commons,  or 

*•  •  ■M'laii^,  thr  ^n*at   mass  of  whom  were  conquered 

L  i':ns,  uho  wen;  admitted  as  subjects,  not  citizims  of 

U'uiif.     Th«*v  wen.*  excluded  from  any  slutre  in  the 

t>*it  riiiii«-nl,  hut  coulfl  hold  propt^rty,  and  were  pro 

'•  i-'f-d  hy  i[ii>  laws.     Thffy  could  not  marry  into  palri- 

.M.iii  t'amilies,  and  thus  the  line  of  distinction  between 

citizens  and  siibj«*cLi  was  carefully  prefler\'ed. 

The  senate  consisted  at  first  of  two  hundred  mem* 
rif'rx ;  but,  at  a  later  |N*riod,  the  number  was  incrpase<l 
to  thpn*  hundred.  These,  liowever,  had  no  |Mjwer  to 
jtasH  laws,  without  the  sanction  of  tlie  general  aMcm- 
Illy  of  the  citizens,  who  held  tlieir  mcctingii  in  the 
Coiiiitium,  or  place  of  public  asHembly.  Questions 
pro|Mjfiod  in  the  senate  were  here  decided  by  vote,  and 
\\\v  will  of  the  majority  ruled.  The  power  of  the  king 
was  limited,  lie  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
aniiv,  but  could  make  no  laws  without  the  consent  of 

m 

ihc  citizens,     lie  had  the  dispo«l  of  tho  ipoili  and 

•a 


lands  acquired  by  war,  so  that  the  sovereign  possessed 
extensive  domains,  and  a  numerous  train  of  depend- 
ants.    The  government  of  Rome,  therefore,  at  this 
period,  was  what  we  should  call,  in  our  day,  a  constitu 
tional  monarchy. 
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Attempts  of  Tarqtdn  to  recover  the  Throne  — 
Revolt  of  the  Plebeians  —  Coriolanus — Cin- 
cinnatus  —  -4  Roman  Triumph, 

The  substitution  of  republican  for  monarchical  iasti* 
tutions  having  l>een  resolved  u)>on,  the  consuls  set 
about  securing  the  permanency  of  the  liberal  govern* 
ment.  The  consuls  were  each  to  exercise  the  sovereign 
power  for  one  month,  by  turn,  during  which  they  were 
to  be  invested  with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty  except 
the  crown.  They  did  not  perform  the  great  sacrifices 
however,  as  tho  kings  had  done :  a  rex  sacroruniy  or 
chief  pontiff,  was  chosen  to  administer  the.-  religious 
alfairs  of  the  state.  The  expulsion  of  Tarquin  wm 
confirmed,  and  many  of  the  useful  laws  of  Servius 
Tullius  were  revised  and  reenacted.  The  plebeians 
recovered  some  of  the  rights  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  late  sovereign.  Liands  were  granted 
to  them  out  of  the  royal  property,  in  lots  of  about  four 
acres,  and  some  of  the  wealthiest  membera  among  them 
were  admitted  to  the  senate.  The  plebeian  senators 
were  chosen  from  among  those  who  had  been  raised 
by  the  constitution  of  Senius  to  the  rank  of  knights,  or 
horse  soldiers;  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  patri- 
cian members  of  tho  senate,  they  were  called  con* 
script, 

Tho  beginning  of  the  new  government  was  disturbed 
by  the  attempts  of  the  deposed  monarch  to  recover  his 
throne.  He,  with  his  family,  had  taken  refuge  with  his 
son  Sextus,  king  of  the  Gabii.  Through  his  intrigues, 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  his  favor  in  Rome  itself. 
Tradition  relates  tliat  the  plot  was  laid  by  some  of  the 
nobles  who  were  discontented  with  the  concessions 
made  to  the  plebeians,  and  that  among  the  conspimtors 
were  two  sons  of  Brutus,  who,  with  others,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  scheme,  were  condemned  to  dfatli  by 
their  father  in  his  character  of  consul.  The  story 
goes  on  to  say,  that  Imving  passed  the  fatal  H'nreiu'*^ 
on  his  guilty  children,  Brutus  Imd  the  firinnt'ss  to  sit 
calmly  by  and  see  it  executed.  This  famous  story  luis 
immortalized  the  name  of  Brutus ;  but  collateral  evi- 
dence and  comparisons  of  dates  f(»rhid  us  to  reganl  it 
as  any  thing  more  than  a  fiction,  invented,  or  perha|>s 
borrowed  from  the  legends  of  other  countries,  to  per- 
sonify justice,  or  to  add  lustre  to  the  name  of  distin- 
guished Romans.  Brutus  is  represented  by  the  ancient 
historians  as  being  a  child  when  Tarquinius  ascended 
the  throne :  yet  when  that  prince  was  deposed,  only 
twenty-five  years  af\crward,  we  are  told  tlrnt  his  sons 
were  of  an  age  to  take  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  tlu! 
government.  The  (act,  or  supposition,  tluit  the  plot 
was  laid  by  tho  nobles  to  crush  the  newly-acquired 
liberties  of  the  plebeians,  would  seem  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  sons  of  Brutus,  evidently  of  plebeian 
origin  themselves,  joining  in  any  enterfirise  against 
their  own  freedom.  The  history  of  the  fini  yean  of 
the  commonwealth  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  tlie  kings, 
and  for  the  Mune  reaaoa— tliaiaioi)L^^>bAT^»cs«^^ 
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that  period  were  lost  when  Rome  was  plundered  by 
the  Grauls. 

In  consequence  of  the  conspiracy  just  mentioned,  a 
decree  of  banishment  was  pronounced  against  the 
wliole  of  the  royal  family ;  and  this  sentence  was  so 
strictly  enforced,  that  not  even  Collatinus,  the  consul, 
who  was  Tarquin's  nephew,  was  excepted,  Ilis  place 
was  filled  by  Publius  Valerius,  a  patrician,  who  obtained 
the  name  of  Poplicola^  because  he  supported  the  rights 
of  the  people.  Tarquin,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of 
nis  plot,  persuaded  the  Etruscans  to  attempt  his  restora- 
tion by  force  of  arms.  In  a  battle  which  ensued, 
between  the  Etruscans  under  Tarquin,  and  the  Romans 
under  Brutus,  the  latter  was  killed  by  Arnns,  son  of 
Tarquin ;  Aruns  himself  fell  mortally  wounded.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  middle  of  the  night  after  the  contest,  a 
voice  issued  from  a  neighboring  wood,  proclaiming  that 
the  Etruscans  had  lost  one  man  more  than  the  Romans. 
At  this  sound,  the  Etruscans,  who  were  very  supersti- 
tious, were  struck  with  awe,  and  immediately  marched 
home.  Valerius,  the  surviving  consul,  ruled  atone  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  and  administered  the  authority 
with  great  applause.  Tarquin,  however,  was  not  idle, 
and  the  repeated  failure  of  his  attempts  to  regain  the 
crown  seemed  only  to  increase  his  zeal.  He  went  to 
Clusium,  a  city  in  the  most  distant  part  of  Etruria, 
and  induced  Porsenna,  its  king,  to  assist  him.  A  large 
army  was  raised,  and  Porsenna  marched  against  Rome. 
The  poets  and  romancers,  who  have  undertaken  to  fill 
fhe  gap  here  created  by  the  absence  of  authentic 
records  seem  to  have  drawn  largely  upon  their  imagi- 
nation, for  their  facts.  The  city,  it  is  said,  was  saved 
by  three  warriors,  who,  alone  and  single-handed, 
defended  a  bridge  across  which  the  Etruscans  were 
pursuing  the  flying  Romans.  They  kept  the  enemy  at 
bay  till  their  companions  had  cut  the  bridge  asunder, 
when  one  of  them,  HoratiusCocles,  leaped  into  the  river, 
and,  amid  showers  of  javelins,  swam  safely  to  shore. 
For  this  gallant  act  he  was  honored  with  a  statue  in 
the  forum,  and  the  giA  of  as  much  land  as  he  could 
drive  his  plough  round  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

The  Etruscans,  though  repulsed,  were  not  discour- 
aged, and  laying  siege  to  Rome,  endeavored  to  reduce 
the  inhabitants  by  famine.  In  this  extremity,  it  is  said, 
Caius  Mucius,  a  young  patrician,  undertook  to  rid  his 
country  from  so  terrible  an  enemy  as  King  Porsenna ; 
and  having  entered  the  Etruscan  camp  in  disguise,  he 
saw  a  princely-looking  personage  sitting  in  state,  dis- 
tributing pay  to  the  soldiers.  Thinking  this  must  be 
the  king,  Mucius  stabbed  him  to  the  heart ;  on  which  he 
was  seized  and  carried  before  Porsenna,  to  whom  he 
boldly  avowed  his  purpose.  Being  threatened  with 
torture  unless  he  avowed  the  whole  plot,  he  thrust  his 
right  hand  into  a  fire  that  was  burning  near,  and  held 
it  there  till  it  was  consumed,  thus  proving  his  indiflfcr- 
ence  to  threats.  The  sequel  of  the  story  is,  that  Por- 
senna, struck  with  his  courage,  generously  gave  him 
his  life,  and  that  Mucius,  out  of  gratitude,  told  him  to 
be  continually  on  his  guard,  as  three  hundred  Roman 
youth  had  sworn  to  take  his  life.  Without  pursuing 
further  this  account,  we  mav  state  that  the  character 
of  Porsenna  is  believed  to  be  fabulous ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  tliat  about  this  time,  though  the 
exact  date  is  not  certain,  Rome  was  conquered  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  that  the  city  was  surrendered.  The 
Romans  even  gave  up  their  arms,  and  were  forbidden 
to  use  iron  except  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  It 
hf  stated  that  they  even  sent  the  conquering  prince, 


personified  in  the  legend  by  Porsenna,  an  ivory  throne 
and  sceptre,  a  golden  crown  and  triumphal  robe,  Ihs 
sides  paying,  as  tribute,  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
land.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  war  was  undertaken 
at  the  instigation  of  Tarquin ;  it  was  more  probably 
an  invasion  of  the  Etiuscans,  with  a  view  to  conquest. 

The  indefatigable  Tarquin,  says  the  story,  still  nour- 
ished the  hope  of  regaining  the  throne  of  Rome ;  and 
excited  by  him,  the  Latins  invaded  the  Roman  terri- 
tory.  They  were  totally  defeated,  and  a  tnice  suc- 
ceeded. Hostility  broke  out  afresh,  however,  and  the 
armies  meeting  near  Lake  Regillus,  about  49(>  H.  (\, 
a  furious  combat  ensued.  The  Romans  were  yielding, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  flying,  when  their  general 
made  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would  raise  a  temple  to  tlu^ 
twin  go<ls  Castor  and  Pollux,  if  they  would  lend  him 
their  assistance  at  this  critical  moment.  SuddcMily 
there  appeared  two  horsemen  of  gigantic  hei<:lit, 
mounted  on  milk  white  steeds:  they  placed  tliemselvos 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  followed  by  the 
cavalry  and  foot-soldiers,  into  whom  the  presence  of 
the  twin  brothers  had  brc^athcd  new  counige,  forred 
their  way  through  the  I^tin  ranks,  and  dividin<r  and 
isolating  the  enemy,  easily  put  them  to  flight.  When 
the  victory  was  won,  no  vestige  remained  of  the  white 
horsemen,  except  the  deep  mark  of  a  hors(»\s  hoof  in 
a  hard  black  rock  near  by.  But  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  as  the  sun  was  going  down,  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  were  waiting  under  their  porticoes 
and  in  the  streets  for  some  tidings  of  the  cnfrngeinent, 
two  horsemen  made  their  appearance  in  the  fonuu. 
Their  arms  were  stained  with  blood,  and  their  hors(>s 
were  covered  with  foam.  Alighting  near  tln^  teniph* 
of  Vesta,  where  a  spring  of  water  bubbles  from  the 
ground,  they  washed  away  the  stains  of  the  coutlict, 
and  the  people  crowded  around  them,  asking  the  nr>ws. 
The  mysterious  knights  told  them  how  the  battle  had 
been  fought  and  won  by  the  Romans,  and  then  mount- 
ing their  steeds,  suddenly  dLsappeared.  They  werr* 
believed  to  be  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  acconling  to  the 
vow  of  the  general,  a  temple  was  built  and  dedicated 
to  their  worship.  There  is  so  much  of  the  fanciful  in 
the  Roman  legends  of  the  exiled  king^s  attempts  to 
recover  his  throne,  and  the  poetV  hand  is  so  evident  in 
the  account  of  the  war  with  Porsenna,  and  the  Ixittle 
of  the  Regillus,  that  Niebuhr  supposes  it  to  be  th(* 
concluding  portion  of  some  epic  poem,  entitled  proba- 
bly the  "  Lay  of  the  Tarquins." 

AAer  the  loss  of  this  battle,  the  latins  abandoned  the 
cause  of  Tarquin,  who  retired  to  Cumir,  in  Campania, 
where  he  shortly  aAer  died.  Thus  Rome  was  freed 
from  fear  of  foreign  domination.  No  sooner,  however, 
were  they  relieved  from  external  disturbances,  than 
they  began  to  have  troubles  at  home.  The  {mtrician^ 
and  plebeians  formed  two  distinct  classes,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  special  object  of  the  former 
to  depress  and  enslave  the  laboring  portion.  The 
many  privileges  restored  or  granted  to  the  latter,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  were,  one  by  one, 
taken  away;  the  lands  which  had  been  given  them 
were  resumed ;  the  taxes  were  increased ;  aixi  the 
consulship  was  no  longer  shared  by  the  two  orders ; 
but  both  consuls  were  chosen  from  among  the  pa- 
tricians. The  people  began  to  feel  that  it  wxs  its  hard 
to  be  ruled  by  an  overbearing  aristocracy,  as  hy  a 
tyrannical  king.  When  reading  of  the  distresses  of  the 
plebeians  mt  this  period,  we  are  to  understand  that 
numeroui  clan  of  onall  iannen  which  constituted  b\ 
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far  the  groatcr  proportion  of  the  Roman  commonalty. 
The  chief  cans**  of  their  increasing  poverty  wos,  tlmt 
tht'v  were  hiiniened  with  taxes  far  b<*vond  their 
ineans  and  in  onlr*r  to  ]>ay  them,  were  obliged  to  hur- 
r<'W  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  9o  that  they  became 
in v« lived  in  drt>ts  which  they  could  not  discharge ; 
and  tlien,  according  to  the  Roman  laws,  they  became 
till-  slaves  of  their  cr(»ditors.  Such  children  and  grand- 
c-!iildrr*n  of  the  debtor  us  were  still  under  his  authority 
shari'd  the  same  fai(>,  and  became  the  property  of  the 
cri'ditor.  The  creditors  were  genenilly  the  patricians, 
till'  debtors  the  ple!>eians;  so  that,  in  fact,  one  part  of 
thr*  population  bclongt^d  entia>ly  to  the  other.  The 
{Kitricians,  having  the  government  now  exclusively 
in  th«>ir  own  hands,  managed  to  obtain  exemption  from 
ttie  tithes  for  the  lands  which  thev  held,  while,  on  the 
nthf-r  hand,  thrt  taxes  were  rigorously  exacted  from  the 
pIcU'ians.  To  add  to  these  tiistress<*s,  the  loss  of  the 
t«  rritory  h<»y(ind  the  Tiljer,  on  the  Ktruscan  side,  had 
nduced  many  families  to  al>solutc  beggary  ;  and  the 
|MK»p»r  cla8s«'s  were  excluded  by  the  wealthier  fnim  all 
II V  of  tlic  public  pfL««tures.  A  new  magistrate,  called 
till-  dictator n  had  also  1m -en  created  :  this  oflicer  was 
elfcted  for  six  montlis,  during  which  he  had  the  power 
of  an  absolute  sovereign  within  the  city,  and  one  mile 
bi-Vfind  it.  The  consulship  still  existed,  but  the  dictator 
was  a  liigher  magistnite ;  and  whatever  the  real  object  of 
:!ie  institution  of  this  office,  ts  immediate  effect  was,  by 
a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  relative  to  debtors,  to 
redurr  them  to  a  state  of  slavery.  The  misery  of  the 
pleU'ians  was  still  further  augmented  by  the  basest 
iiijiKtiee.  They  were  all  soldiers,  and  thoMC  who  were 
pU'dgcd  for  debt  were  obliged  to  ser\'c  in  the  field  as 
w«-!l  as  others ;  yet  their  share  of  the  spoils,  which 
might  liave  helped  tl)(.*m  to  pay  their  debts,  was  with- 
hvitl  from  them,  while  the  debts  themselves  were 
lit-roming  larger  and  larger,  by  the  addition  of  the 
interest.  From  all  these  causes  the  lower  classes 
became  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  were  driven  to  despair 
by  the  rigor  of  their  cr(*ditors. 

In  this  posture  of  afTairs,  a  single  spark  kindled  a 
{rr«*ut  conflagration.  During  the  consulship  of  Appius 
(.'laudius  and  Publius  Scrviliiis,  (493  B.  C.,)  an  old  man, 
covered  with  rags  and  filth,  pale  and  emaciated,  with 
!ii]ualid  hair  and  neglcctc<l  board,  rushed  into  the 
ftinim,  and,  with  outstretched  arms,  implored  the  aid 
of  the  people.  He  exhibited  the  scan  and  the  woimds 
vkliich  he  had  rvfceived  in  twenty  •eight  battles  with  the 
enemies  of  Rome.  I  le  was  recognised  by  several  |)er- 
M^iiis  as  a  captain  in  the  army,  oiid  on  being  asked  tlie 
raiise  of  his  wretched  appearance,  said  that  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  hnd  licen  passed  upon  him  as  a  debtor, 
and  that  he  ami  his  two  sons  had  been  cast  into  prison. 
Ilir  had  fallen  into  debt,  because,  while  ser\'ing  in  the 
nnny,his  farm  had  In-en  plundert;d  and  hisluiuse  burnt 
bv  the  enemy  :  tax  en  had  nevertheless  lieen  exacted 
frtin  him,  to  pay  which  he  liad  been  obliged  to  borrow 
ifiniiry  :  com |m Mind  interest  had  eaten  up  what  little 
prM)M'rtv  r<-main«*d  to  liim,  and  he  soon  became  the* 
iidTitlman  (»f  his  creditor.  Imprisonment  and  stripes 
Ivid  be«>n  hi^  portion  from  that  day.  ile  liad  made  hw 
e^'n|M>  frr>m  ntnfinemeiit,  and  besought  pmtcHStioii  and 
PupiHirt.  Whether  this  be,  or  not,  an  exact  acccNmt  of 
what  actually  to«)k  place,  it  is  certain  lliat  this  or  some? 
of  her  incident  cxrcasioned  a  violent  tumult :  the  mul- 
liliKle  crowded  tlie  streets,  clamoring  for  relief;  the 
sonaiors  were  struck  with  consternation,  and  liardly 
dared  assemble  for  pubbc  buainess.    The  two  consuls 


were  divided  as  to  the  measures  to  Ix;  pursued,  and  the 
city  sf*emed  doomed  to  witne&s  the  hormrs  of  bloodshetl 
and  civil  war.  At  this  moment,  the  news  arrived  that 
the  Volscians  were  in  orms  against  Rome,  and  were 
ulmrwt  under  its  very  walls. 

This  intelligence  was  received  as  glad  tidings  by 
the  pU'bcians.  Throwing  thtrir  caps  in  the  air,  tliey 
exclaimed,  that  the  patricians  might  go  and  fight  tlieir 
own  battles,  and  resolutely  n^fused  to  enlist.  The 
simate  empowen'd  Serviliiis  to  tn^at  with  tlH*m.  He 
issued  an  edict,  priK'laiming  that  all  who  were  in  liond- 
ag(*  for  debt,  might,  if  they  chose,  quit  their  prisons 
to  join  the  army,  and  that,  as  long  as  a  man  was  under 
arms,  no  one  should  touch  his  pro|>erty,  or  keep  his 
children  in  lx)ndage.  The  etfrrct  was  immediate ;  the 
|>risons  were  emptied,  and  the  (escaped  C(»nviots  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  army.  Afi(*r  an  easy  victor\*,  the 
consul  ^^<■r\'ilius  led  home  his  conquering  troop,  full 
of  ho[>e  for  the  future ;  but  a  bitter  disappointment 
awaited  all,  when  the  iron-heartiHl  Appius,  colleague 
of  St^nilius,  onlen*d  the  debtors  bsick  to  their  prisons. 
Dread tul  clamors  and  dLsturbimces  ensuf  d  ;  the  (M'opte 
held  n(x:tumai  meetings  on  the  Aventine  and  Kstpiilinc 
Hills,  to  concert  mcrasures  of  relief.  Again  the  Roman 
territory  was  invaded  —  the  Sabines  were  aln*ady  niv- 
aging  its  borders.  In  this  emergency,  Marcus  Vale. 
riuB  was  appointed  dictator,  and  being  a  favorite,  the 
people,  long  suffering,  and  slow  to  wrath,  readily 
enlisted  under  his  banner,  and  followed  him  to  the 
field.  Success  was  on  their  side,  for  they  retunied  a 
rnn^ond  time  triumpliant  and  laden  with  spoils.  Vale- 
rius now  attempted  to  obtain  from  tlie  senate  a  redn>ss 
of  the  popular  grievances,  but  in  vain.  The  plelN'ians, 
s<'eing  no  chance  of  legal  relief,  withdrew  from  the 
city,  an<l  established  their  camp  on  a  hill  lieyond  the 
Anio.  Here  they  resoIve<l  to  found  an  independent 
city,  unless  a  plan  fur  mutual  accommcxlation  could  be 
decided  upon.  At  last,  the  patricians  deputed  ten  sen* 
ators  to  visit  the  plebeian  camp  and  profKNtc  terms  of 
peace. 

One  of  these,  Menenius  Agrippa,  addressed  to  tht 
people  the  following  apologue  **  In  ancient  times, 
when  tlic  human  body  was  not,  as  at  present,  an  indi- 
vidual whole,  but  every  member  had  its  own  se|»anile 
plans,  pur|)ose8,  will,  and  language,  it  hap|)ened  that 
on  a  certain  emergency,  the  limbs  fell  into  a  (piarrel 
with  the  stomach.  They  complained  that  this  member 
remained  idle  in  the  midst  of  them,  doing  nothing  but 
enjoying  itself.  To  gratify  their  enmity,  thf>y  agreeil 
that  they  would  no  longer  lalN»r  for  it.  The  hands, 
therefore,  refused  to  conv(>y  AkmI  to  the  mouth ;  the 
mouth  refuscMl  to  open,  and  the  teeth  to  cliew.  But 
while  they  thus  attempted  to  star\'e  tlie  stomach,  they 
were  starving  themselves ;  and  when  they  wero  n** 
duced  to  th<!  most  deplorable  state  of  feebleness,  they 
discovered  that  the  stomach  is  by  no  nieann  useless ; 
tliat  it  gives,  as  well  as  receives,  nourishmc^nt,  distribut- 
ing to  all  |»arts  of  the  body  life  and  liealth.*' 

Rut  it  ap(N*ars  that  the  pielieians,  who  had  had  expe- 
rienre  enough  in  falwr  promises  and  treaeherous  hopr>s, 
demanded  something  mon*  s«»lidthan  fables, and  seemed 
to  think  that  moral  lessonH,  however  pointeii,  camf>  with 
j  an  ill  gmce  from  persons  wlio  reunnleil  them  so  iittlu 
;  themHclves.  So  a  treaty  was  made.  af\er  confide nible 
discussion,  and  its  articles  urm  sign*  ti  and  sworn  to 
by  tlio  two  orders.  The  princi|Mil  stipulations  of  this 
instrument  were,  the  restoration  of  the  law  by  which 
the  property,  and  not  the  perKm^  oC  %.4iiiVAai  i2w»^d^^ 
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liable  Tor  his  debts;  and  the  creation  of  two  magistrates, 
chosen  from  among  the  plebeians,  to  be  cqHikI  (n'Aunu 
of  ihe  people,  whose  duly  it  should  be  to  protect  their 
liberties,  and  whose  persona  should  be  held  sacred  under 
all  circumstances :  outlawry  was  to  be  pronounced  upon 
any  one  who  should  injure  them.  The  instiltilion  of 
the  tribunes  wns  the  greatest  step  yet  made  toward 
the  freedom  of  the  people.  All  who  were  in  bondufie 
for  debt  were  set  free ;  those  who  had  pleilijed  them- 
selves were  released  from  the  obligation  of  becoming 
slaves.  The  houses  of  itie  tribunes  remained  open 
day  and  night,  that  the  injured  might,  at  any  time, 
acek  protection  from  injustice  or  contempt  of  the  luws. 
The  hill  where  the  plebeians  had  encamped,  and  where 
they  had  otTered  sncriHces  lo  Jupiter,  received  the  name 
of  the  Sacred  Mount.  Tlie  popular  or  <lemocratie 
constitution  of  Kome  may  be  properly  dated  from 
this  period  — 493  B.  C. 

At  this  time,  an  excellent  man  and  patriotic  citizen, 
named  Spurim  Catiiiu,  was  consul.  During  his  admin- 
iatration,  treaties  were  formed  with  the  Latins  and 
Hemici ;  and  thus  the  confederacy  to  which  Rome 
owed  her  greatness  under  the  later  kings  was  reorgan- 
ized. Fie  also  proposed  an  agrarian  law,  to  the  elFect 
that  land  should  be  given  to  all  those  plebeians  who 
had  none,  and  that  the  patricians  should  pay,  as  for- 
merly, tithes  upon  the  lands  occupied  by  them.  This 
law  was  passed  aRcr  a  violent  opposition,  but  the  suc- 
ceeding consuls  took  care  tliat  it  should  never  be 
carried  into  efTccl:  so  the  commons  continued  to 
suftcr  all  the  miseries  attendant  on  poverty  and  the 
oppressions  of  a  tymnnicnl  government.  Spurius 
Gissius  was,  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office, 
charged  with  treason,  and  beheaded.  The  feuds  of 
the  nobles  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  with  a  fero- 
cious spirit  lli.1t  marks  the  barbarism  of  the  oge.  The 
conflicis  and  the  crimes  which  accompanied  them  were 
not  noted  in  the  annals  of  the  times ;  but  we  are  able 
to  infer,  from  some  notices  which  have  been  discovered, 
with  what  bitterness  political  animosities  were  indulged. 
The  commoai,  Ending  that  the  passage  of  the 
agrarian  law  was  becoming  every  day  more  problem- 
Btical,  refused  to  serve  as  soldiers;  and  soon  af\er, 
the  neglect  of  agriculture,  caused  by  the  numerous 
wars  of  the  Romans,  occasioned  a  severe  famine.  Dis- 
turbances loiik  place  in  consequence,  and  the  senate 
nnd  people  became  highly  tnHamed  against  each  other. 
Some  sympathizing  Greek  prince,  or,  as  it  is  stated  by 
other  annalists,  Gelon,  king  of  Sicily,  sent  at  this  period 
a  supply  of  corn  to  Rome,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
ilislributc  at  once  among  the  people.  This  bencvotcnl 
plan  was  strongly  oppoaed  by  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus, 
a  hero,  whose  history,  above  all  others,  the  poets  have 
delighted  to  embethsh,  lie  was  haughty  and  violent, 
and  besides  hating  the  people  as  a  patrician  would  hate 
the  plebeians,  he  thoroughly  detested  them  for  liaving 
refu.scd  to  confirm  his  election  to  the  consulate.  The 
contemptuous  and  bitter  language  which  Shokspeare 
puts  into  his  mouth,  would  perhaps  seem  too  strong, 
did  we  not  remember  that  no  wars  are  more  bloody 
than  those  of  class,  and  no  feuds  more  deadly  than 
lliose  springing  from  division  into  castes :  — ■ 
.  ,  .  .  "  What  wonld  you  have,  you  cum. 
That  like  nor  peace  noi  mt }  The  one  lAiithts  yon. 
The  nttier  makm  you  proud.  Ue  that  truitx  you, 
'VMierc  he  should  find  you  liooa,  find*  yon  hu«t ; 
AVhcre  foxn,  )^c»c.  You  are  no  mrer,  no. 
Than  i*  the  coal  of  Are  upon  the  Ice, 
" leanii.    Who  iUmttw  greatncsi 


DewTVM  your  hate ;  aad  yoar  affci^ona  are 

A  lick  nuui'a  appetite,  who  desirM  motit  that 

Which  would  increase  hia  eviL    He  Ihnt  depends 

Upon  j'our  favon,  awims  with  fln*  of  lead, 

And  hcwa  down  oaka  with  runhen.   llaiif;  ye !  Tnurt  v ' 

With  cvrrj-  minute  you  do  cliaiige  ■  mind, 

And  tall  him  imbic  that  was  now  tout  hale, 

Iliiu  vile  that  was  your  garland.    ^Vhat'a  the  matter. 

Thai  in  thene  acvcrnl  plaicii  of  the  city 

Ynu  cry  agaiimt  thf  nnlile  M-natL',  who, 

Under  the  Gnts,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  c1?e 

Would  feed  on  one  another !    What's  your  necking ! " 

lie  carried  his  hatred  so  far  as  to  persuade  the  consuls 
to  refuse  lo  assent  to  a  division  of  the  ecirn.  For  this 
act  he  was  indicted  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
ostensible  charge  being  that  he  aspired  to  the  sovereign 
authority.  lie  was  banished  from  Rome,  anil  tiMik 
refuge  among  the  Volscianii,  who,  before  long,  becami- 
involved  in  a  war  with  Rome.  They  met  with  success 
every  where,  and  marching  through  the  Roman  Krrilo- 
ries,  under  the  guidance  of  Cgriolanus  and  their  king 
Tullus,  laid  waste  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  com- 
mons, sparing  only  the  property  of  the  patricians. 
They  then  surrounded  the  cily,  and  chiscly  besiefji'd  it. 
Within  the  walls,  nothing  was  heard  but  cries  of  Uimt-n- 
tntion  and  disiress  ;  the  women  ran  lo  the  temples  of 
the  gods  to  pray  for  mercy;  it  was  1  he  darkest  dav 
that  Rome  luid  aver  known  ;  for  the  ent'iny  was  tho 
most  formidable  that  had  ever  attacked  it,  while  tin; 
disalTection  of  the  people  destroyed  lu'r  means  of  de- 
fence. A  deputation  which'was  sent  to  Coriolanus 
wns  received  with  chilling  indilTercnee,  and  was  told 
lo  expect  peace  on  no  other  conditions  than  the  return- 
ing to  the  Volscians  all  the  lands  which  had  been  taken 
from  them,  the  recall  of  all  Roman  e.xiles,  and  the 
restoration  of  their  property.  The  senate  refused  ii> 
accede  to  these  terms  An  embassy  of  leu  sennlors 
next  appeared  before  Coriolanus,  humbly  suing  for 
pence  on  less  stringent  conditions:  but  the  haughty 
leader  was  inflexible.     Then  all  the  priests  came  in 
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solemn  procession,  but  with  no  belter  success.  At  Ioai, 
the  noble  matrons,  dressed  in  mourning  and  headed 
by  the  wife,  mother,  and  children  of  the  stem  exile, 
proceeded  to  his  camp.  The  Volscian  soldiers,  who 
guarded  his  tent,  silently  made  way  for  the  sad  pro- 
cession, and  the  whole  camp  seemed  touched  by  this 
afflicting  evidence  of  the  misfortunes  of  Rome.  As 
tho  mother  df  the  exile  appeared  before  her  son,  she 
said,  in  a  voice  half  choked  with  sobs,  '*  Must  it  be 
thus,  that  Rome  would  have  escaped  the  dishonor  of 
beholding  ui  enemy's  camp  under  her  walls,  had  1 
Dovor  bmne  a  >on  f  that  if  1  had  ramained  childless, 
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sliuiilil  liave  dic'l  a  free  woman  in  a  free  city  ? " 
.'•■riuluiiiiH  wnini;  his  lianils,  ioukcd  nt  hin  army  and 
111'  wMU  of  his  native  city,  nuw  humbled  before  liim, 
iiiil  rvi;l(iiini;i],  "O  mother,  what  luut  lliou  tlunc! 
['iiiMi-  in  tin:  victory— Koine  is  tiaved,  but  aliame  uml 
'1:11  ;iHuii  thy  Kcin."  lie  th(m  enibmccU  his  wifu  uml 
!i;Mr<-n.  unit  pviiig  tbein  11  tvifc-conducl  back  to  Konic, 
:ii'!r  ;t  |>ri'i-i|>itule  nrtrciit  with  his  nriny,  lit  hl-vit 
■  'Mrii<-il.  but  [KUiNT'il  his  life  in  (^xilu.  Aecorilinj;  to 
inn-h'T  vi-rsiuii  of  the  stury,  he  was  iisMissiiiiiti-il  by 
'i'-  VoU'lunH,  who  ron^iilen-il  itial,  iti  nfHiring  Koine, 
!■'  b:i<l  JH-tRiyil  ihi'ir  inleir-stii.  Tlie  dutv  of  thcKc 
■ii'ii'-,  tlii.iinli  unci-nuiii,  i^  UHiially  fixed  at  -ISH  It.  I'.. 
konii-  nnil  ihe  iK-ighborinj;  Ktutex  were  not  in  a.  very 
'r'i>|H'niii!<  I'ondiltiii)  at  this  period.  The  ravaj^-s  of 
«.irl':iri-  were  <-v<:ry  where  visible.  Many  tuwiM  were 
ri  mIiih;  niiieh  of  (he  country' wiks  laid  waste ;  the 
,  ,:i"-i  aiiil  rniil-iri'i-s  ti.'u)  iM'en  d<-Hlroyed  ;  and  uliolu 
,  -.'..I'^f*  wen-  ill  iifthes.  Added  tu  the  iHiM-ries  of  war 
i<-r>-  th'ise  of  the  {dapie  ;  mid  the  seiinrityof  cum, 
111-!  tin-  ne>:I''''t  of  a^ncultim',  were  the  ciitisc  of  u 
jurw  famine.     The  year  following  the  [«iice   with 


iho  Volsciaiu,  the  j1->)uians  broke  inio  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory ;  and  this  incursion  was  su  fonnjilable,  iliat  il 
tlirvnletM'd  Rome  with  diBRoliiiion  in  its  week  condition. 
.\n  army  Rent  ogiiinst  them  was  decoyed  into  a  nar- 
row )ttiMs,  wiih  xleep,  bare  hilla  on  tuch  side,  'lliey 
could  neiilier  advance  nor  retreat.  There  was  n'^ithcr 
1(10(1  for  the  men,  nor  gross  for  the  Itorxes,  and  tlH-y 
wi-nr  in  d;in[!er  of  suirviiig,  if  the  enemy,  who  wen- 
surmuitdinii  ilieiii  on  every  side,  did  nut  desjiatch  them 
by  a  iiinri-  stitiimnry  means.  Five  horaenH-ii  broke 
out  of  till-  linen  iH-fiirc  the  renr  wiia  quite  closed  up. 
mill  carried  the  disheartening  news  to  Rome.  Viih  , 
one  ucciiril,  ('iiiciliiuiliis,  "  the  ciirty-beaded,"  who  hud 
formerly  Ix-cn  conKiil,  wuh  chosen  dietntnr,  and  nn 
embnsxy  wns  sent  to  his  fanii  to  rerjuiru  his  iimnedi- 
atc  |m-seiiee  at  Itome.  lie  was  found  )iloii^hin<:  in 
the  field,  with  no  cloihiim  but  his  kilt.  As  he  arrived 
in  the  cilv,  the  M'liatoni  und  tin-  )iolricifins  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  he  was  eoudueted  to  the  capital  by 
twenty-four  Ik'iors  with  tlieir  rodn  and  axes,  tlio  muU 
iltude  rniwdiiiii  round  him  to  sec  tho  man  who  wu 
to  l>e  ilitir  deliverer. 


Hpwm  invested  with  supreme  power  for  six  months. 
IIn  lirst  illp  wns  to  onler  ovcry  man  to  shut  his  ibop. 
The  eiMirts  of  law  were  cloaed,  and  directions  were 
fsiti'a  (hat  umil  iIh>  army  was  delivered,  no  man  must 
attend  to  any  private  biuinrMi.  Evciy  citizen  of  affc 
•0  t-nr  arms  was  next  ordered  to  appear  in  the  Field 
if  Mur^  U'forf-  sunset,  with  provisions  for  five  days, 
■ii'l  a  doK>-n  sluiit  slakes.  The  rity  was  now  alive,  and 
nnthiiii;  w.is  heard  but  the  closhinff  of  arms  and  the 
lii-»iiii:iif  tn-es.  At  aiinset.n  Inrpc  and  fiilly-i'quipped 
ciniiv  I<'ft  the  walU  of  Rome,  anil  pMceisled  to* 
«  ml  Miiuiit  .Alcidus,  where  the  enemy  wera  ponted. 
'I'lii-y  amviHl  hero  at  midnight,  and  forminft  them- 
w'U't-s  into  a  mliimn.  ronipletely  mirroundetf  the  moun- 
tain. U'lien  all  wn»  n-ady,  they  pvc  one  long, 
!ri'in<-nd>i<i<i  shout,  whii-h  (-rhoed  and  rrverhernled  from 
pa-k  til  T«rk,  lillirtc  the  enemv  with  siirprisa  and  tenor, 
.inil  inspirins  ihi-ir  emmtrymen  with  new  hops,  M 
iti,.y  peiiinitwd  the  Well  known  Roman  humh. 
i'lsiie  nh-Hited  bark  a|{Bin,  and  began  to  umU  the 


I  enemy.  Their  friends  without,  in  the  mean  lime,  diijt 
a  ditch  round  the  mountain,  and  fencnl  it  w  ith  a  ram- 
part of  Slakes  and  turf.  When  ihe  inoniinf;  raine, 
I  the  astonished  ^^uians  fiHind  themseln-s  eumph-lely 
enclmrd,  and  offered  Cincinnriltm  his  own  terms. 
I  Tlie  victorious  Romans,  after  strippini;  tliem  of  their 
I  arms,  ba|!(!aj!e,  and  every  thinn  VHliiable,  and  making 
i  them  pans  utHler  a  yoke  formml  of  ihi-ir  spears, 
I  mnrehed  home  in  triumph.  As  Cineinnaliis  entered 
Rome,  he  was  honored  with  a  ([olden  crown;  iiiI>Ii-n 
were  set  out  at  every  door,  laden  with  (mat  and  drink, 
and  the  soldiers  and  the  people  feasleil  totfethrr  with 
sonpt  and  r(-joicinfE.  A  Iriumpluil  pnieeKsion  wns 
decreed  to  Cineinnatus,  who,  having  h<dd  the  (Hiwer  a 
fortnifcht,  and  saved  the  Rorrtan  army  from  dehtnie- 
lion,  ahdieaied,  and  returned  to  his  plouph. 

Hiieh  is  the  leftend  of  C*inrinnatu<i.  Mtieh  of  it  is 
douhtful.  except  the  fact  of  his  haviiifr  tiei-n  dieinTor, 
and  haviuR  pined  a  vieiory  over  ;V  .ICquiaiii.  It  is 
not  Mrtain  that  ba  enjoyed  iba  (Uirj-  uC  «  \tv«n^ 
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but  as  this  honor  was  conferred  upon  many  Roman 
generals  in  c^er  times,  it  may  be  proper  to  describe 
it  here.  It  was  the  greatest  military  honor  that 
could  bo  attained  in  the  Roman  state.  It  was  a 
solemn  procession,  in  which  the  victorious  general 
and  his  army  proceeded  throuj^h  the  city  to  the 
Capitol.  The  procession  was  formed  in  the  Field  of 
Mars,  and  passed  through  the  most  public  streets,  which 
were  strewed  with  flowers,  while  incenw  was  burning 
on  altars  raised  in  diflcrent  places.  First  came  the 
musicians,  playing  and  singing  triumphal  songs ;  next, 
the  oxen  for  sacrifice,  adorned  with  flowers  ;  then  the 
spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  drawn  in  wagons ;  then 
came  the  captives  of  rank  in  chains,  and  after  them 
walked  the  lictors,  who  were  followed  by  a  troop  of 
musicians  and  dancers.  The  general  himself,  crowned 
with  laurel,  rode  in  a  circular  chariot,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  his  children  usually  accompanied  him. 
The  consuls  and  senators  walked  before  him,  during 
the  republic ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  thfcy 
followed  the  chariot  on  foot.  The  soldiers  closed  the 
procession.  A  part  of  the  spoils  was  oflTered  to  Jupi- 
ter ;  the  sacrifices  were  performed ;  and  then  the  gen- 
eral gave  a  sumptuous  entertainment  to  his  friends 
and  the  chief  citizens  in  the  Capitol. 
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CHAPTER    CCCXXXVII. 

461to874B.O. 

The  Laws  of  the  Ttoelve  Tables  —  The  De- 
cemvirs —  The  Censorship  —  The  Inwision 
of  the  Gauls— The  Samnite  Wars— The 
Invasion  of  Pyrrhus  —  Condition  of  the 
People  —  Public  Works  —  Literature, 

The  agrarian  law,  and  the  discussions  concerning  it, 
Boon  began  again  to  agitate  the  contending  factions. 
The  senate  and  people  were  both  weaiy  of  these  end- 
less disputes,  and  all  parties  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  the  existing  evils  might  be  removed  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  body  of  wholesome  laws.  Three  commis- 
sioners were  accordingly  sent  to  Greece  to  examine  the 
legal  institutions  of  that  country,  and  select  such  laws 
is  were  suitable  to  the  Romans.  Ten  magistrates  were 
appointed  to  administer  these  new  laws.  They  su- 
perseded the  consuls  and  tribunes,  and  exercised  the 
supreme  power  by  turns.  They  were  called  decftm* 
virL  and  the  whole  body  was  styled  a  decemvirate. 
The  old  laws  and  usages  were  amended  by  many 
alterations  and  additions,  and  were  formed  into  a  regu- 
lar code ;  these  were  engraved  on  twelve  tables  of 
brass,  and  were  hung  up  in  the  Comitium.  The  Laws 
of  the  Tweht  Tables  were  the  basis  of  all  Roman  law 
till  the  time  of  the  emperors.  By  thb  famous  code, 
the  distinction  between  patrician  and  plebeian  tribes 
was  abolished,  and  all  were  called  indiscriminate- 
ly, Roman  citizens.  The  laws  in  rektion  to  debt 
were  not  altered,  but  it  b  probable  that  as  the  times 
grew  better,  there  was  less  occasion  to  borrow,  and 
their  severity  was  less  felt.  The  first  decemvirs  gov- 
erned uprightly,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  no 
objection  was  made  to  a  continuation  of  the  same  form 
of  government.  Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  first,  was 
reelected,  with  four  new  patricians  and  five  plebeians, 
who  soon  began  to  display  the  state  and  authority  of 
kingk    They  became  tynnnical  and  detpotic«  and  at 


the  end  of  their   term   of  oflice,  refused   to   resign 
Having  tasted  the  sweets  of  power,  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  return  to  the  rank  of  simple  citizens.     The     I 
melancholy  story  of  Virginia,  which  is  unhappily  no     ' 
fiction,  suflTiciently  exemplifies  the  violence  and   op-    ! ' 
pression  to  which  the  people  were  subjected  under  the 
second  decemvirate. 

Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  decemvirs,  and  an  oln 
man,  conceived  a  violent  passion   for  Virginia,   the    ' 
daughter  of  a  centurion  named  Virmnius.     This  vounii 
lady  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  very  Ix'anti-    ' 
ful.     Appius  bribed  a  creature  of  his,  named  Clau 
dius,  to  claim  her  as  his  slave.     The  cause  was  tried 
l)efore  Appius,  who  adjudged  her  to  Claudius.     Vir-     | 
giniiis,  who  guessed  at  the  designs  of  the  tyrant,  askcMl 
permission  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  his  daughter ; 
when,  pretending  to  embrace  her,  he  snatched  a  knife 
from  a  butchcr^s  stall,  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart. 
Then  brandishing  the  weapon  in  the  air,  he  exclaimed, 
**  By  this  blood,  Appius,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  in- 
fernal gods!"     Virginius  returned  to  the  camp  with    '■ 
the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and  a  multitude  of  the 
citizens  in  his  company.     This  tragedy  was  the  drop 
that  made  the  bucket  overflow.     The  armv  ha<l.ul- 
ready  been  excited  to  madness  by  the  cowardly  mnr* 
der  of  Licinius  Dentatus,  by  order  of  the  decemvirs. 
He  had  boldly  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  |>eople,  and  for 
this  was  marked  out  for  destruction.     Under  pretence 
of  doing  him  honor,  he  was  sent  with  a  convoy  of 
supplies  for  the  army,  which  was  encamped  outside 
the  city  in  expectation  of  an  attack,  with  a  body-guard 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  who  had  received     ■ 
orders  to  assassinate  him  in  the  woods.  Passing  through 
a  ravine  among  the  hills,  they  fell  suddenly  upon  him 
The  brave  old  soldier,  who  had  fought  in  a  hundrei/ 
and  twenty  battles,  set  hb  back  against  a  rock,  and  dc 
fended  himself  till  fifteen  of  hb  assailants  had  fallen, 
and  till  he  had  wounded  thirty  others.     He  then  krpt 
ofl!*  their  javelins  with  hb  shield,  but  was  at  last  cnishcd 
by  huge  stones  thrown  upon  him  from  the  top  of  the     • 
rock.    The  outrage  upon  Virginius  was  more  than  the 
army  could  bear;  and  plucking  up  their  standards,  they 
marched  upon  Rome.  The  commons  and  the  remainflrr 
of  the  aoldiere  joined  with  them,  and  formed  an  en- 
campment on  the  Sacred  Mount,  where  they  remained 
till  the  patricbns  yielded,  and  the  decemvirs  resigned. 

The  commons  now  came  into  pos.session  of  more 
rights  and  privileges  than  ever  before.     Two  consuls 
were  again  chosen,  and  the  people  again  elected  tribunes,   ; 
to  whom  they  might  appeal  in  case  of  injustice :  scvenil     ' 
laws  were  passed  for  their  future  security.     A  most 
important  office,  which  sprung  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  decemvirate,  was  the  censorship.    The  duties  of 
the  censors,  of  whom  there  were  two,  holding  the  of- 
fice for  five  years,  were  the  taking  a  register  of  the  citi- 
zens and  their  property,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  the 
taxes  in  due  proportion ;  the  management  of  all  the 
property  from  which  the  government  revenues  were 
derived;  and  the  supervbion  of  the  public  morals. 
Another  privilege  obtained  at  this  period  by  the  plelK* 
ians  was  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  patrician 
luNises,  which  had  never  before  been  pcrmitte^l.  '  A 
period  of  comparative  tranquillity  followed  these  con-     > 
cessions,  which  lasted  till  the  year  404  B.  C. 

At  thb  time,  the  people  of  Veii  —  the  richest  city  of 
Etniria,  and  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  Roman  rcpubl  ic  — 
gave  the  Romans  po  much  annoyance,  that  the  latter 
resolved  to  dettrof  it    They  accordingly  laid  siegu    '  • 
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u»  thf?  city,  and  remained  ten  years  under  its  walls, 
I'ninly  endeavoring  to  undermine  the  foundations,  or 
ut  some  way  to  force  an  entrance.  At  the  close  of 
the  trnth  year,  Furius  Camillus  was  chosen  dictator, 
and  by  his  directions  it  is  said  that  a  mine  was  dug 
t'n'in  the  Roman  camp  into  the  citadel  of  Veii,  through 
wliich  an  entrance  H-as  eifected,  and  the  city  taken. 
The  plunder  was  shared  by  the  soldiers.  The  inhab- 
^'ants  were  enslaved  or  ransomed,  and  the  images  of 
tiie  jrods  transferred  to  Rome.  Camillus,  who  won 
the  victory,  soon  experienced  the  ingratitude  of  his 
C(Hn)trymen.  He  was  charged  with  having  appropri- 
a  Ted  tr»  his  private  purposes  a  part  of  the  plunder  of 
Veil,  and  unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  the  ignominy 
of  a  public  trial,  went  into  voluntary  exile  As  he 
was  guinp:  out  of  the  gates,  he  is  said  to  have  turned 
nmnd,  and  uttered  a  prayer  to  the  gods  that  his  coun- 
try'nu-n  might  one  day  be  made  sensible  of  his  inno- 
cence and  their  own  ingratitude  —  a  wish,  says  the 
ycount,  which  was  speedily  realized  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Gauls. 

These  people  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  France. 
They  were  uncivilized  and  warlike,  depending  for  their 
victories  on  personal  strength  and  their  destructive 
mode  of  warfare.  They  had  already  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  in  the  year  of  the  city  364,  and  389  B.  C,  pene- 
trated over  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  whose  cities 
they  laid  waste.  These  barbarians  created  terror  by 
their  fierce  aspect,  and  the  deafening  noise  of  innu- 
merable horns  and  trumpets.  Finding  themselves  but 
fi^bly  resisted,  they  pressed  onward  toward  Rome, 
where  the  utmost  alarm  prevailed,  as  the  city  was  to- 
tally unprepared  against  so  formidable  a  foe.  A  body 
of  Roman  troops  took  post  near  the  River  Allia,  about 
eleven  miles  from  Rome,  where  they  were  immedi- 
ately attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  Gauls.  The 
muted  army  was  pursued  with  dreadful  slaughter  to 
the  very  gates  of  Rome ;  and  had  not  the  victors 
paused  to  gather  the  spoil,  that  day  would  have  put 
un  end  to  the  Roman  name  and  nation.  The  affrighted 
Romans  found  it  impossible  to  defend  the  city  against 
such  an  enemy,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  dis- 
persed themselves  over  the  surrounding  country,  af\er 
having  garrisoned  the  Capitol  with  about  one  thousand 
troops.  About  eighty  of  the  chief  patricians,  prefer- 
ring to  die  than  survive  the  republic,  put  on  their  robes 
of  ceremony  and  sat  down  in  the  Forum  in  their  cu- 
rulc  chairs,  to  await  the  coming  of  the  enemy. 

\Vl)en  the  Gauls  broke  into  the  city,  they  found  it 
IS  silent  as  the  grave.     Every  house  was  shut ;  not  a 
human  being  appeared  in  the  streets  ;  and  when  they 
came  to  the  Forum,  and  saw  the  priests  and  senators 
silting  in  deathlike  stillness,  they  began  to  think  that 
these  were  the  Roman  gods,  and  that  they  had  come 
to  save  the  city.     But  the  illusion  soon  vanished :  the 
self-devoted  potriots  fell  victims  to  their  attachment 
to  their  home  and  country,  and  were  slaughtered  by 
the   ruthless   invaders.    The   latter  then  gave  them- 
selves up  to  plunder.    They  broke  into  the  houses, 
and  set  the  city  on  fire  in  different  places.     With  the 
exception  of  a  few  buildings,  Rome  was  reduced  to  a 
neap  of  ashes.     It  was  then  that  most  of  the  records 
of  its  history  were  destroyed ;  and  hence  arise  the 
many  doubts  that  are  thrown  upon  all  that  is  related 
'A  the  times  that  preceded  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 
1    rhe  laner  dqiw  kud  nege  to  the  Capitol ;  but  as  it  held 
I   «Akiiiger  tfaui  tfiey  expected,  they  made  an  attempt 
tftotpturo  it  by  inrprise  in  the  dead  of  the  night  The 
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Roman  sentinels  were  all  asleep,  and  the  Gaul  who 
was  climbing  the  rampart  at  the  head  of  his  country- 
men was  just  gaining  the  summit,  when  some  geese, 
that  were  sacred  to  Juno,  and  were  kept  in  the  temple, 
gave  warning  of  the  danger  by  screaming  and  flapping 
their  wings.  The  tribune,  Marcus  Manlius,  rushed  to 
the  spot,  and  hurled  backward  the  foremost  intruder, 
who  bore  down  in  his  fall  those  who  were  mounting 
the  hill. 

Thus  the  Capitol  was  saved ;  but  the  sufferings  of 
the  besieged  from  famine  induced  them  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Gauls,  and  ransom  the  city  and 
its  territory  for  one  tliousand  pounds  weight  of  gold. 
The  Roman  account  of  the  clase  of  this  mortifying 
episode  in  their  history  is  quite  magniloquent,  and  by 
its  very  grandeur  induces  the  b<;Iief  that  the  records 
therein  given  arc  mere  fables,  designed  to  gloss  over 
the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  the  Romans.  In  these 
it  is  stated  that,  as  the  gold  was  l>eing  weighed,  Camil- 
lus, whose  return  had  been  solicited  by  his  repentant 
countrymen,  entered  the  Forum  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  ordered  the  gold  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
Capitol.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  battle  ensued  in  con- 
sequence, that  the  Gauls  suffered  a  total  defeat,  and 
were  driven  from  Rome  without  the  treasure.  The 
story  goes  on  to  say  that,  when  on  their  retreat,  they 
were  attacked  and  defeated  a  second  time,  when  all 
the  booty  they  were  carrying  off  was  taken  from  them, 
and  their  chief  made  prisoner.-  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  Gauls  went  away  with  the  gold  they  had  ob- 
tained, and  that  Camillus  was  recalled,  with  many 
other  exiles,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  citizens  who 
liad  perished  during  this  destructive  invasion! 

The  city  was  now  to  be  rebuilt ;  and  this  was  nc 
easy  task  for  a  people  so  impoverished  as  were  the 
Romans  at  this  period.  The  citizens  shrank  from  the 
idea,  and  proposed  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to  Vcii. 
This  project  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  patri* 
cians,  who  appealed  to  the  people  not  to  desert  the 
memorable  scat  of  their  ancestors.  Every  encourage- 
ment was  given  them,  which  could  assist  in  restoring 
the  city;  they  were  allowed  to  hew  stone  and  cut 
wood  wherever  they  could  find  them,  and  to  erect  their 
habitations  on  any  spot  and  in  any  manner  they  chose. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  settling  at  Veii,  the  houses 
there  wcr^  pulled  down  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
new  city.  The  result  of  these  concessions  was  an 
incongruous  mass  of  buildings,  which,  however,  sufficed 
to  preserve  the  site  and  name  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
distress  of  the  lower  classes  was  very  great,  and 
Manlius,  the  tribune,  who  had  saved  the  Capitol,  came 
forward  as  the  champion  of  their  suffenngs.  He  sold 
his  estate  to  buy  them  bread,  and  became  the  idol  of 
the  multitude.  Like  Coriolanus,  he  was  accused  of 
aspiring  to  the  supreme  power,  and  being  invited  to  a 
conference  on  the  hill  where  stood  the  Capitol,  was 
treacherously  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 

In  this  manner  the  Romans  went  on,  a  mixture  of 
turbulence  and  superstition  within  their  walls,  and 
successful  enterprises  without ;  for  they  were  at  this 
period  engaged  in  a  variety  of  petty  wars.  Their 
armies  were  constantly  in  the  field  against  the  Grauls 
or  the  Etruscans ;  but  as  the  relation  of  wars  that  led 
to  no  particular  result  is  extremely  uninteresting,  we 
only  speak  of  them  at  all,  in  order  to  show  that  tho 
Romans  were  seldom  at  peace.  The  famous  legend 
of  Marcus  Curtius  belongs  to  this  period,  and  thoug^ 
evidently  a  story  having    no  foundation  in  truth,  is 
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too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  It  is  said  that  during 
an  earthquake,  a  yawning  gulf  opened  in  the  Forum, 
threatening  to  swallow  up  houses  and  temples  in  its 
abyss.  Burnt-oflerings  and  prayers  were  of  no  avail ; 
the  gulf  continued  gaping  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The 
augurs  decliired  that  it  would  not  close  till  the  most 
precious  thing  in  Rome  had  been  thrown  into  it. 
Marcus  Curtius  arrayed  himself  in  complete  armor, 
mounted  his  finest  charger,  and  saying  that  patriot- 
ism and  military  virtue  were  the  most  precious  qual- 
ities a  state  could  possess,  leaped  boldly  into  the  chasm, 
in  the  presence  of  the  priests,  the  senate,  and  the  peo- 
ple. The  abyss,  concludes  the  story,  closed  over  him, 
and  he  was  seen  no  more. 

The  patricians  now  gradually  acquired  the  princi- 
pal influence  in  the  state,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
plebeians,  ground  down  by  oppression  and  worn  out 
by  suffering,  were  losing  their  spirit  and  courage. 
Rome  was  on  the  point  of  degenerating  into  a  miser- 
able oligarchy,  and  her  name  would  have  come  down 
to  us  shorn  of  its  ancient  glories,  had  not  her  decline 
been  arrested  by  two  men,  whose  appearance  changed 
the  fate  of  their  country  and  the  world.  These  men, 
Licinius  and  Sextus,  were  tribunes  of  the  people;  Li- 
cinius  brought  forward  three  bills :  the  first  opened  the 
consulship  to  plebeians;  the  second  prohibited  any 
one  from  occupying  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of 
land ;  and  the  third  provided  that  those  who  were 
pledged  for  debt  should  be  released  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  interest,  and  should  be  allowed  three 
years  to  refund  the  principal.  The  patricians  resisted 
the  pasbing  of  these  laws  for  five  years,  when  the 
people  took  up  arms,  and  stationed  themselves  on  Mount 
Aventine.  To  avoid  civil  war,  Camillus,  the  dictator, 
advised  concession,  and  the  three  bills  were  passed. 
This  arnmgement  (366  B.  C.)  settled  all  affairs  for  the 
time  amicably. 

In  the  vear  342  B.  C,  a  war  commenced  between 
the  Romans  and  Samnitcs,  inhabitants  of  a  province 
in  Lower  Italy.  Hostilities  were  brought  about  by  an 
application  on  the  part  of  the  Campanians,  who  were 
oppressed  by  the  Samnites,  to  the  Romans  against 
their  enemies.  Valerius  Corvus,  the  Roman  consul, 
marched  against  the  Samnites,  and  forced  them  to 
retreat,  after  a  bloody  engagement,  to  their  own  bor- 
ders. At  the  same  time,  another  Roman  amny  invaded 
the  country  of  the  Samnites,  and  af\er  a  doubtful  con- 
test,  gained  a  victory  by  the  heroic  conduct  of  their 
general,  Publius  Decius.  The  vanquished  nation  was 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  but  maintained  it  only  till  they 
recovered  from  their  defeat.  Twenty -two  years  af\er, 
(320  B.  C.,)  a  new  war  broke  out,  more  bloody  than 
the  preceding,  which  was  prosecuted  with  greater  ob- 
stinacy, as  the  other  states  in  Lower  Italy  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Samnites.  Though  the  Romans  were  gen- 
erally victorious,  yet  in  the  year  313  B.  C,  their  army 
was  drawn  by  treachery  into  a  narrow  defile  near  the 
city  of  Caudium,  and  being  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  ignominy  of  passing  under  the  yoke.  This 
was  done  by  setting  up  two  spears,  with  a  third  across 
them  at  the  top.  Under  this  every  man  of  the  army 
passed,  having  previously  been  stripped  of  all  his  arms 
and  clothes,  except  a  single  garment.  The  Rdmans, 
disarmed,  half  naked,  and  burning  with  shame  at  this 
dishonor,  found  a  refuge  in  the  city  of  Capua,  an  ally 
of  Rome. 

The  Roman  senate  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  which 


the  Samnites  had  forced  their  humbled  foes  to  sign, 
and  delivering  up  to  them  the  consuls  who  had  made 
it,  sent  other  commanders  to  prosecute  the  war. 
Papirius  Cursor  succeeded  in  avenging  the  disgrace 
which  his  countrymen  had  suffered,  by  inflicting  a 
similar  ignominy  upon  the  enemy.  The  war  was  still 
prosecuted  with  fury ;  but  the  power  of  the  Samnites 
declined  every  day,  while  that  of  the  Romans  gained 
fresh  vigor  from  each  new  victory.  The  Sainnitcs, 
being  now  hard  pressed,  determined  to  call  a  forei;;n 
power  to  their  assistance.  At  the  entniaty  of  the 
city  of  Tarcntum,  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  took  up 
arms  against  the  Romans,  279  B.  C.  He  s<Hit  an 
advanced  guard  of  three  thousand  men,  and  soon  fol- 
lowed with  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  lhn*c 
thousand  cavalry,  and  twenty  elephants,  the  first  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  Ittily.  In  the  battle  which 
ensued,  the  troops  on  each  side  advanced  and  re- 
ceded seven  times,  without  deciding  t)ie  conflict. 
Pyrrhus  then  brought  his  elephants  into  action,  th(^ 
sight  of  which  struck  both  horses  and  men  with  terror 
and  the  Romans  broke  their  ranks ;  the  rout  was  gen- 
eral, and  the  Roman  army  fled.  Their  valor,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  inspired  Pyrrhus  with  ndniiration, 
for  he  is  stated  to  have  exclaimed,  while  viewing  the 
field  of  battle  the  next  day,  ^^  Had  I  such  soldiers  us 
the  Romans,  the  world  would  be  mine ;  had  the  Ro- 
mans such  a  general  as  I,  the  world  would  be  theirs."' 
The  Romans  refused  to  listen  to  any  aeconiinoda- 
tion  or  amicable  arrangement  for  peace,  but  sent  an 
embassy  to  treat  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Fa- 
bricius,  an  old  senator,  was  at  the  head  of  the  deputa- 
tion. The  Epirote  king,  knowing  his  reputation  lor 
integrity,  determined  to  try  him,  and  offen.'d  him  gold 
and  rich  presents ;  but  they  were  all  sternly  n; fused. 
The  next  day,  Pyrrhus  ordered  one  of  his  largest  ele- 
pliants  to  be  placed  behind  a  curtain,  wliich  at  a  signal 
was  drawn,  and  discovered  the  animal  niising  his 
trunk  in  a  threatening  manner.  Fabric i us  stoo<l  unter- 
rified,  and  then,  turning  to  the  king,  said,  ^*  NtMthcr 
your  gold  yesterday,  nor  your  big  beast  to-day,  can 
move  ntf.'*  Pyrrhus,  enchanted  to  find  sneh  lirin- 
ness  in  a  barbarian,  as  the  Greeks  called  ever\'  one 
but  themselves,  released  the  prisoners.  The  Roinans 
soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  defeat,  and 
as  the  panic  occasioned  by  the  elephants  [)ass<'d 
away,  a  large  army  took  the  field.  While  the  two 
forces  were  approaching  each  other,  a  letter  was 
brought  to  Fabricius  from  the  physician  of  Pyrrhus, 
offering  to  poison  the  king  for  a  proper  rewani.  Fa- 
bricius, fired  with  indignation  at  this  treacherous  [pro- 
posal, sent  the  letter  to  Pyrrhus.  The  king,  struek 
with  amazement,  exclaimed,  ^^Admirable  Fabricius,  it  is 
OS  easy  to  turn  the  sun  from  his  course  as  thee  t'rom 
the  path  of  honor."  Then,  clothing  ami  releasing  all 
his  Roman  prisoners,  he  embarked  his  army  for  Sieily, 
where,  in  two  years,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
island.  The  Romans,  during  his  absence,  retrieved 
their  affairs,  and  when,  in  274  B.  C,  Pyrrhus,  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  allies,  again  took  the  t\M  against 
the  Romans,  he  found  it  no  longer  possible  to  gain 
a  single  advantage  over  them.  He  abandon(>d  the 
Samnites  and  Tarentinea,  and  returned  to  Epirus  with 
the  remains  of  his  shattered  forces.  The  allied  nations 
could  no  longer  resist  the  conquering  career  of  the 
Romans,  who  emerged  from  this  last  contest,  callo<l 
the  fourth  Sawmite  ioar«  the  rulers  of  all  Italy  south 
of  Uisalpine  Gaul.    Almost  every  town  in  the  penin- 
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s<ila  DOW  contained  a  Roman  garrison.  The  con- 
quered nations  were  in  general  left  in  possession  of 
their  own  laws,  and  at  liberty  to  elect  their  own  magis- 
irates  Th«*y  were  called  allies,  and  though  they 
paid  no  land  tax  to  the  Roman  government,  were 
obligi'd  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  S(»Idicrs  to  the 
biatf,  and  to  clothe  and  pay  tluMn.  The  Romans, 
howvvfT,  gained  hy  these  conquests,  new  territories, 
with  iorests,  rivers,  an<)  harbors,  from  which  large 
revrnues  were  ck- rived,  that  enriched  the  state,  and 
con"4i."jiienily  tlie  pcoplr. 

As  we  are  now  considerably  advanced  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rume,  it  may  bo  proper  to  glance  briefly  at 
th«'  cundiriitn  of  the  people,  thrir  manners  and  cus- 
toms, their  public  works,  and  liteniry  attainments,  at 
thiS  {K'nod.  The  Romans  were  progn'ssing  towards 
(hat  stati;  of  luxurious  refinement,  which  tliey  after- 
wnrd  carrici]  to  a  height  tliat  has  never  been  sur- 
p:is<rd.  Th»»  spiiils  of  (xreek  and  Etruscan  cities  had 
made  them  familiar  with  luxuries  that  were  unknown 
to  their  anc(*sturs.  All  classes  of  the  citizens  were 
enrichi'd  by  these  victories,  and  the  increasing  extent 
ol'  the  Roman  dominions  rendered  the  patronage  of 
the  govc-rnment  so  great,  that  thousjinds  were  sup* 
p«jrt(;ii  from  the  public  treasury.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  first  silver  coinage  was  issued ;  but  it  is 
unknown  whether  it  was  a  right  confined  to  the  gov- 
ernment, or  allowed  to  private  individuals. 

About  this  time,  Appius  the  Blind,  distinguished 
hiniselt',  when  censor,  by  the  construction  of  a  mili- 
tary road  which  extended  from  Rome  to  Brundusium, 
a  disiiance  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  It  was 
paved  with  lava,  and  was  called  the  Appian  Way. 
lie  likewise  built  the  first  aqueduct  at  Rome.  Pris- 
oners taken  in  the  Samnite  wars,  besides  hired  laborers, 
»en?  employed  on  these  works.  Tiles  were  intro- 
duced, instead  of  bozirds,  as  a  material  for  roofmg 
hiiUM.*s,  which  were  now  much  better  built  than  in  the 
hr>it  v*'aM  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  The  city 
u as  beginning  also  to  be  embellished  with  good  streets, 
fine  siune  buildings,  bronze  statues,  and  otiier  works 
of  art.  Something  like  literature  and  orator\'  begins 
tf>  lie  visible  at  this  time.  Brief,  dry  chronicles  of 
public  events  were  kept.  It  was  the  custom  to  sing 
hen  fir  poc'ms,and  to  recite  comic  dialogues,  at  banquets. 
Hjilads  of  Romulus  and  Remus  formed  the  enter- 
Jiinmenl  of  the  common  people.  Combats  of  gladiators 
«ere  now  first  introduced.  This  barbarous  spectacle 
was  at  first  consiilcred  as  a  sacrifice  in  honor  of  the 
dead,  and  the  glariiators,  it  is  supposed,  were  criminals, 
or  captives  condemned  to  death;  but  in  later  times 
gn-ai  numbere  of  slaves  were  bought  and  trained  for 
tlM*  puq»ofie. 
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CHAPTER   CCCXXXVIII. 

974  to  62  B.  C. 

Thtf  Punir  War  Si  —  Couqurst  of  Greece  — 
Rtvult  at  liotiu:  —  Jui^urtha  —  Inroads  of 
the  liarfMinans — The  Social  War  —  Ma- 
ft  us  awl  Sylla  —  Spartacus  —  Conspiracy 
of  Catiline. 
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Oi'«  hLstor\'  now  approaches  the  memorable  era  of 
1.^  Punic  tcan^  a  contest  for  suprcmary  between  the 
l»o  greatest  republics  in  existence.     Home  was  now 
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pros|ierous  and  rich.  Her  very  prosponty,  added  to 
the  knowledge  that  it  arose  from  success  in  war,  made 
the  people  anxious  to  find  another  enemy,  with  whose 
spoils  to  till  the  Roman  coflers,  and  of  whose  citizens 
they  might  make  slaves.  Casting  their  eyes  across  the 
.Mediterranean,  whose  waters  were  not  broad  enough 
to  conceal  the  glory  and  magnificence  uhieh  apfN-arod 
on  the  African  shore,  or  deep  enough  to  qtiench  the  fires 
of  ambition  and  rivalry  in  their  breasts,  they  beheld  the 
ropublic  of  Canhnge,  whose  dominion  of  the  seas  and 
siijK'riority  in  naval  strength,  pouring  the  most  un- 
iMiiinded  wealth  into  \\\v  lap  of  the  queen  of  the  west- 
ern seas,  excited  the  jealousy  and  cupidity  of  the 
Romans. 

Once  resolved  upon  war,  they  were  never  long  in  find- 
ing an  occasion  for  commencing  it,  though  the  cause 
of  it  in  this  case  was  not  very  honorable  to  either  [mrty. 
In  the  y(>ar  2(i4  H.  C,  a  company  of  brigiinds  in  Sicily, 
called  Mamcrlincs^  from  the  place  of  thc'ir  origin, 
seized  the  town  of  Messina,  and  butcher(*d  the  citizens. 
The  Syracusans  won^  about  to  take  vengeance  upon 
them  ;  but  the  Mamertines  divided  into  two  parties  — 
the  one  seeking  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  other 
that  of  the  Romans:  thus  the  two  republics  were 
brought  into  collision.  The  Carthaginians  were  enraged 
at  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  — for  Sicily  was 
theirs  by  right  of  conquest,  —  and  hirod,  for  the  con- 
test, a  vast  number  of  mercenary'  troops  in  Gaul, 
Liguria,  and  Spain. 

The  Romans  laid  siege  to  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily, 
which  was  a  great  naval  depot  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  captured  it,  2GQ  B.  C.  They  had  no  ships  of 
war,  while  their  powerful  rival  was  the  acknowledged 
mistress  of  the  ocean.  It  happened  that  a  Carthaginian 
ship  was  driven  upon  their  shore,  which  furnished  them 
with  a  model  for  building.  They  soon  equipped  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and, 1o  their  own 
astonishment,  achieved,  in  2G0,  a  naval  victor}',  ruptur- 
ing fifty  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  This  Ixjing  the  first  sea 
fight  in  which  they  had  ever  engngcd,  caused  an  im- 
mense exultation  in  the  capital;  and  the  Romans  were 
so  far  encouraged  by  tluMr  success,  thnt  they  crossed 
the  McMJiterranean,  and  landed  in  Africa.  We  have 
descril)ed  more  particularly  the  events  of  this  campaign 
and  tlic  tragical  fate  of  Regulus,  in  the  history  of 
Carthage.  After  various  sticeesses  on  l>oth  sides,  the 
Romans  so  effectually  crippled  the  Carthaginian  power, 
that  her  naval  strensth  was  utterly  annihilated.  The 
first  Punic  war  ended  2i2  B.  C,  and  it  is  a  S4)mew)iat 
extraordinar}'  fact  that  the  tenifile  of  Jiinus  was  now 
shut  for  tlie  second  time  since  the  fi>un<lation  of  Rome. 
It  will  be  rcmemben'd  that  this  hap(M-ned  only  in  time 
of  peace,  and  us  may  judge  from  this  h(»w  completely 
the  military  character  iiispin.Ml  the  whole  Roman 
|M>licy :  a  state  of  hostility  seemed  to  l»e  the  perma- 
nent and  natural  relation  lietwecn  Rome  and  her 
neighlic»rM. 

In  22 IN  B.  r.,  the  second  Punic  wnr  commenced. 
For  an  nrcount  of  this  moKt  fi»rmidable  ccjntest,  we 
must  apain  nTer  the  ri*ader  to  the  history'  of  (*arthage, 
uhen*  the  career  of  Ilannilml.  and  Iiik  in\a*iifin  of  Italy, 
an*  given  in  full.  In  the  Uittle  of  I«:ike  Tlim«iv menus, 
of  which  wc  have  ain'ady  s|Niken,  it  is  said  that  a  ter- 
rible earthqiuike  ifsik  phiee,  uhirh  tivenlin>w  city  after 
city,  and  buried  them  deep  in  the  iMniels  of  tlie  earth. 
Vet  so  intent  uerc  the  cuniKiianis  u\ftm  the  liattle,  that 
not  one  of  them  was  sensible  of  this  great  convulsion 
of  nature. 
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**  Such  the  storm  of  battle  on  that  day, 
And  such  the  fury,  "whose  con\'uLsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray, 
An  earthquake  rolled  unhcodcdly  away ; 
None  felt  stem  nature  rocking;  at  his  feet. 
And  yn\niinj;  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
fpou  tlicir  burklcrs  for  a  winding-sheet. 
Such  is  th*  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations  meet.*' 

As  we  have  stated  in  the  storv  of  HannibaPs  career, 
he  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  seemed  on 
the  point  of  huinl>ling  the  imperial  city.  But  the 
Romans  were  so  far  from  despairing,  that  at  this  verj* 
moment  they  sent  out,  by  llic  opposite  gates,  a  reiin- 
forccment  of  men  for  their  armies  in  Spain.  Ilannibal 
was  mortified  at  this  evidence  of  their  self-confidence 
and  resolution ;  but  still  more  so  when  he  heard  that 
the  ground  on  which  his  army  lay  encamped  had  been 
put  up  at  auction,  while  he  was  tlicre,  in  Rome,  and 
sold  at  its  full  value.  lie  took  his  revenge  by  offering 
for  sale  the  shops  round  the  Roman  Forum.  Without 
doing  more  tiian  threaten  the  city,  Hannilxil  was 
recalled  to  Africa,  in  201  B.  C,  to  oppose  the  Roman 
forces  under  Scipio,  who  had  transported  his  army 
across  the  Mediterranean.  The  battle  of  Zama  soon 
followed,  by  the  results  of  which  Carthago  was  com- 
pletely prostrated  at  the  feet  of  her  enemy.  Her  exult- 
ing rival  imposed  on  her  the  harshest  terms,  stripping 
her  of  her  fleet,  her  elephants,  and  all  her  territories 
out  of  Africa.  Thus,  aAer  a  duration  of  seventeen 
years,  ended  the  second  Punic  war,  201  B.  C. 

Rome  had  now  become  a  great  military  republic, 
supreme  in  Western  Europe,  and  exercising  a  pre- 
dominant influence  in  the  Eiist,  where  the  kingdoms 
formed  from  the  fragments  of  Alexander's  empire  had 
sunk  into  weakness,  from  the  exhaustion  of  mutual  wars. 
The  Athenians,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Philip  V., 
king  of  Macedon,  sought  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
which  was  readily  granted,  as  the  senate  had  been 
anxious  to  find  a  pretext  for  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  War  was  accordingly  declared  against 
Philip,  and  an  anny  was  sent  into  Macedonia.  The 
Macedonians  were  irretrievably  overthrown  in  a  battle 
fought  at  Cynoscephalic,  (197  B.  C.,)  and  forced  to  sub- 
mit. A  second  Macedonian  war  was  soon  after  pro- 
claimed against  Perseus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Philip. 
Paulus  ^^milius  took  the  command  of  tho  Roman 
forces,  and  in  167  B.  C.,com])letely  routed  tho  enemy. 
By  this  victory,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  lllyricum, 
were  rcduceil  to  the  condition  of  Roman  provinces. 

The  third  Punic  war  ensued,  MS)  B.  C.  Three  vears 
after,  Carthage  was  destroyed  by  fire,  by  the  army  of 
Scipio  .-Kn)ilianus,and  the  civilization,  and  arts,  and  lite- 
rature, accuMUilated  during  seven  hundred  years,  were 
rutlilessly  blotted  out  of  existence.  The  very  ruins  of 
the  city  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  heavy  curses 
were  [)ronuunced  on  any  one  who  should  attempt  to 
^buiid  it.  If  we  arc  to  believe  tlmt  nations  are  to  be 
governed  hy  the  same  rules  of  justice  which  have  been 
given  to  intlividuals,  and  that  national  crimes  will  meet 
with  as  sure  a  retribution  as  is  visited  upon  single  acts 
of  disobedienc(%  we  cannot  but  foel  that  the  Romans 
had  now  enteretl  upon  that  cart»er  of  relentless  cnielty, 
and  of  rapacious  lust  of  dominion,  which,  in  time, 
brought  down  upon  them,  as  a  means  of  divine  ven- 
geance, the  barbarian  hordes  of  the  north.  As  we  pur- 
sue their  history,  and  follow  their  brutal  and  hard- 
hearted policy,  which  visited  all  K^als  with  extermina- 
tion, and  wasted  with  Are  and  swonl  all  lands  that 
were  fairer  than  their  own,  wc  can  hardly  fail  to  be 


convinced  that  the  incnrsions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
were  as  much  the  execution  of  a  divine  connnaiid  as 
when  "the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up, 
and  the  windows  of  lieaven  were  opened,  and  the  rain 
was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  furty  niglits." 
Even  Scipio,  as  he  sur>'eyed  the  ruins  of  the  city  which 
had  fallen  l)efore  him,  was  impressed  with  some  antici- 
pation of  the  kind,  and  could  nut  refrain  from  tears. 
In  his  commiseration  for  the  mclaucliulv  fate  of  his 
country's  rival,  he  repeated  these  lines  of  Homer :  — 

"  Yet  come  it  will :  the  dav  decreed  bv  fates  — 
How  my  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  relates ! 
The  day  wlien  thou,  ini]ierial  Troy,  must  bend, 
And  sec  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end  !  " 

Polybius,  the  historian,  interrogated  him  as  to  liis 
meaning.  (lo  replied,  that  his  thoughts  were  fixed  nn 
his  own  country,  which  he  foresjiw  must  also  submit 
to  the  vicissitudes  which  attend  all  human  things. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  rel)ellion  had  broken  out  in 
Greece,  excited  by  an  impostor  named  Andriscus,  who 
pretended  to  l)e  the  son  of  Philip.  Tlu^  war  which 
followed  in  this  country  proved  fatal  to  its  lil>erties. 
Tho  Achxans,  stimulated  l»y  some  factious  leaflcrs, 
took  up  arms,  but  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  under 
the  consul  Mummius.  Corinth,  one  of  the  most  opu- 
lent cities  of  antiquity,  was  plundered  of  its  statues  and 
other  works  of  art,  and  then  destroyed.  TIicIk's  and 
Chalcis  shared  a  similar  fate.  The  fall  of  Corinth  was 
a  means  of  introducing  a  taste  for  the  fme  arts  among 
tho  Romans,  which,  if  we  arc  to  believe  an  an<^cdote 
related  of  Mummius,  had  not  yet  penetnited  into  the 
country.  It  is  said,  that  this  general,  on  shipfting  his 
plunder  to  Italy,  bargained  with  the  shipmaster  that 
in  case  the  statues  and  paintings  were  lost,  he  should 
furnish  others  as  good  in  tlieir  stead,  and  at  his  own 
price. 

At  this  period,  the  government  of  Rome  was  not 
conducted  in  a  manner  calculated  to  j»resene  its  re- 
publican institutions.  The  numerous  class  of  small 
farmers  that  formerly  constituted  the  strr'n«xth  of  the 
commonwealth,  had  become  nearly  extin(*t ;  having 
IcH  their  farms  for  the  c«imp,  and  become  altogcilu-r 
devoted  to  a  military  life.  Most  of  the  small  tarms 
had  been  sold  or  given  up,  so  that  the  rich  possessed 
immense  estates,  and  the  poor  had  for  tht^  most  pan 
no  land  at  all.  There  were  bcsijle  large  coin|»aniis 
of  wealthy  men  at  Rome,  who  contracted  for  ditierrnt 
branches  of  the  revenue;  that  is,  thry  paid  so  much  a 
year  to  the  government  for  the  right  of  collecting  iIm* 
taxes,  and  duties  of  everj*  description  ;  whatever  tht  y 
received  beyond  what  they  had  engagc<l  to  pay  was 
their  own:  it  was  evidently  their  interest  to  extort  ud 
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much  as  possible  from  the  people.  The  repiililii: 
seemed  indeed  verging  to  its  fall.  In  this  state  of 
things,  two  brothers,  Tiberius  and  Caius  (rnicchiis, 
tribunes  of  the  people,  resolved  to  attempt  the  resinrn- 
tion  of  the  Licinian  law  against  holding  large  tnicisof 
land,  (ireat  opposition  was  made  to  this  propusil  by 
the  nobles.  The  death  of  Attains,  king  of  Pcrganius, 
afforded  the  elder  Gracchus  a  new  op[»ortui]iiy  for 
espousing  the  cause  of  tlie  people.  This  kin-:,  who 
died  without  heirs,  left  all  his  territories  ami  treasures 
to  Rome,  and  Gracchus  proposed  that  the  land  shou.'l 
1)6  divided  among  the  people,  and  the  treasures  >pent 
in  purchasing  agricultural  implements.  This  cansvd 
greater  disturbances  than  ever,  VXl  B.  C.  In  a 
riot  which  followed,  Gracchus  was  struck  dead  by  a 
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piocc  of  a  broken  bench,  and  three  hundn^d  of  his  par- 
tisans were  killed.  Twelve  years  aAcrn-ard,  Cains, 
who  had  attempted  to  complete  what  was  bogiin  by  his 
bn>ther,  was  declared  an  outlaw,  and  it  was  promised 
that  whoever  sliould  brin;;  his  liead  to  the  consul  should 
receive  its  weight  in  gold.  In  a  street  fight  that  en- 
9iied,  three  thous;ind  of  his  followers  were  shtin,  ami 
the  hf*atl  of  (inicchus  was  rut  fn^ni  his  living;  b(Mlv. 
Septiinulrius,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  obtain* 'd  p<>s- 
si'oiun  of  it,  and  carried  it  home,  wh(*re  he  Untk  (Mit 
the  bniin  and  filled  the  cavity  with  lead,  to  inrreasr 
its  w«>i;vht.  I  Ic  received  of  tlic  consul  seventeen  pounds 
of  pjid  in  consrqut'nce. 

With  the  (Jncrhi  perished  the  n»a!  freedom  of  Romo. 
From  this  time,  iIk*  power  of  the  state  was  wielded  by 
a  corrupt  and  insolent  aristocracy.  The  senate  was 
now  esst»ntially  changed  from  tluit  venerable  assemtily 
uhoin  we  have  situ  overthrowing  Pyrfhus  and  I  Ian- 
Hi  r>u  I,  OS  much  bv  their  virtues  as  their  arms.  It  was 
iiu  loii|;rr  conipused  of  those  men  who,  when  the  (lauls 
btir^t  into  the  city,  sf/enu^l  the  tutelary  deities  of  Rome. 
The  si'nators  were  now  only  distinguished  from  the 
res*!  I  if  the  people  by  their  luxurious  habits.  Thrir 
pruni;zary  and  corruption  soon  became  strikingly  man- 
itf<it.  In  the  misunderstanding  with  Jugurthii,  which 
hajijM-nf'd  at  this  time,  and  of  which  we  luive  spoken 
at  If •!);;: h  in  the  history  of  Numidia,  the  senate  was 
M-venil  limes  hrilsMi  by  this  nifjst  unjirinciplfd  usurper; 
and  the  M'nators  were,  in  fact,  open  to  the  offers  of  the 
h  ilht-ii  bidih:r.  Their  venality  was  sa  outnigeous, 
thai  Jugurrlia  was  allowed  to  assassinate,  with  impu- 
nity, AijIhtIkiI,  the  heir  to  the  Numidian  throne  ;  and, 
•i:.i!  lairr,  in  the  strL*ets  of  Rome,  he  munlen.'d  his 
rij  ivn  Ma!i^siva;  while  the  senate,  Uiught  over  to  his 
M'k'.  failed  to  take  notice  of  the  outnigf.  It  was  this 
a!nj''ity,  however,  that  at  lust  cost  liim  his  life  and 
kuiildum  ;  for  an  armv  was  subsenuentiv  sent  out  to 
Niiiiidia,  uu'ler  Mctellus,  where  the  Roman  arms 
pn*v:ii!r.*d,  and  where  Jugurtlia  was  fmully  captured, 
UHi  li.  C. 

While  these  events  were  (Kissing,  trilies  of  northern 
U-irl»!iriuns,  knf>wn  as  Cimhri  and  Tcutonrs^  directed 
th'ir  march  toward  the  Roman  provinces,  and  seri- 
ously menaced  Wrstern  Italy.  They  nivnged  a  jwirt 
of  tiaul,  when*  sevenil  battles  were  fought  with  them 
by  tli«'  Romans.  One,  more  terrible  tlum  the  nst,  in 
which  eighlv  thousand  Roman  soldiers  and  forty  thou- 
sand  ramp  attendants  were  cut  to  pierces,  excited  the 
gn-atesi  riin*«ti'niation  at  Rome.  Caius  Mariiis,  iM'ing 
deemed  the  fittest  man  to  o[»|mkh.>  nn  army  of  bsirlNi- 
nnim,  in  caM.'  they  should  cross  the  AI[>s,  was  four 
h'iei:eHsi\p  times  eli-cted  consul.  The  whole  availahlr^ 
fiir\:«*  of  the  n-puMic  was  placed  under  his  command. 
lie  triined  his  sfiMjiTS  to  endure  extn'ine  hardships, 
and  marrhed  against  the  Teu1one<,  who  wen*  now  aetii- 
ftllv  ent«'ring  Italy,  by  tw*)  ditferent  pasws.  Om;  nf 
lh«-H«»  b.inds  wiLs  in!i*rcepted,and  entirely  routed  by  Ma- 
nns; h  jt  the  o'her  *'tri*«:teil  an  enlRinee  into  (^inalpiiie 
(laiil,  now  Ij<imbardv,  wlierr*  for  some  time  thev  made 
fr. ;jhtfiil  m\a;ris;  but  at  leiii;;h  a  ilecisivc  victiir\'  was 
g:rn»-il  over  them  by  \\\o  uniteil  forces  of  tlnr  twc*  cnW" 
i>  i!<,  .Marius  and  Catullus,  and  (he  invasion  was  corn- 
pit  wly  crushed,  101  H.  C  A  Bi'Ci»nil  servile  war. 
in  S.<Mly,  was  concluded  aln^ut  this  time,  by  the  anni- 
hiiatiun  of  tlio  iuMirgenls. 

The  gn-at  ipiestion  wliich  now  occupied  the  nding 
clasM?^  nt  Rome,  and  al.-u)  cn'Uteil  violent  factions  in 
I  lie  stale,  was,  whether  the  Italians  should  be  admitted 


to  the  Roman  franchise.  The  nobles  took  parr  .'t<_'aiiiM 
the  Italian  allies,  who,  excited  to  hostility,  fori  tied  a 
combination  against  Rome,  and  established  an  intle- 
pendent  republic.  Thus  commenced  the  contest  known 
as  the  social  tear,  which  lasted  for  three  years,  and 
drenched  every  part  of  Italy  with  blood.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  fortune  was  ev«Ty  where  ailverse  to 
the  allies;  one  by  one  they  lost  their  Ik'sI  geiiends, 
and  the  spirit  of  resistance  gradually  died  away.  Thtr 
senate  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  Ur 
lM*tter  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Italian  people, 
and  granted  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  the  inhal>- 
itants  of  those  cities  wlio  laiil  down  their  arms.  Thus 
(?n<led  the  social  or  Marsic  war,  uhich  <'ost  Italy  the 
loss  of  three  hundnnl  thousaixl  of  the  flower  of  I.er 
population,  in  the  concessions  which  might  have  o!>vi- 
ated  it;  and,  from  that  time,  all  the  peo]>le  of  Italy 
may  he  n'ganled  as  Roman.     This  event  took  place 

KM  n.  c. 

The  old  ilisputes  Ik; t ween  the  patrician  and  plelieian 
factions  now  commenced  with  gn-ater  fenx:ity  than 
ever,  under  the  auspices  of  Sylia  and  Marius.  Tho 
former  was  supported  by  the  nobles ;  the  latter  by  the 
popular  party.  A  war  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Ton* 
tus,  aiTorded  a  cause  of  contention  to  the  two  rivals. 
This  prince,  having  made  liimself  master  of  Asia 
Minor,  now  menaced  the  possessions  of  Rome.  Sylla 
was  elected  consul,  for  the  purj>ose  of  taking  the  com- 
mand ;  for  Marius  was  now  seventy  years  t*f  age.  The 
latter  emlcavorcd  to  obtain  the  otlice  by  intrigue ;  but 
bf.'ing  ex[Mis<'d,  he,  his  son,  and  nine  others,  weru  out- 
lawed, and  took  to  flight.  The  adventiin'sof  the  aged 
warrior,  during  his  exile,  are  romantic  ami  interesting. 
He  was  cast  ashore  on  thir  coast  of  Italy,  during  a 
storm,  and  having  put  to  sea  in  an  open  bout,  a  party 
of  Sfjldiers,  in  pursuit  of  him,  galloped  up,  and  called 
to  the  sailors  to  return,  while  Marius  urged  them  to 
s:iil  away  with  all  speed.  They  did  so;  but,  being 
afniid  of  the  consf^cpiences,  s(K>n  ptit  him  on  shore 
again,  and  left  him.  lie  concealed  himself  for  a 
time  among  the  marshes,  but,  l>eing  discovered,  w;is 
thn>wn  into  a  dungeon  at  .Minturna*.  The  inhab- 
itants, not  venturing  to  put  him  o|H*nly  to  death, 
M.'nt  a  public  slave  to  kill  him.  This  man,  a  Ciiii- 
briaii  bv  birth,  could  not  faee  the  destroyer  of  his 
nation,  tlK»ugh  unarmed,  and  in  the  si'ventietli  year  of 
his  age.  The  terribli"  rounf(>nanf«'  of  Marius  appalled 
him.  lie  fled  fnun  thtr  dungeon;  and  the  magistnites 
of  MinturiiM',  sup{N)*<ing  such  an  • -flirt  cimiM  only  Im* 
prtNluced  by  tin*  wi!!  of  the  gini^,  s«t  the  aged  genend 
at  lil)e'rty,  anil  furni>hed  him  with  a  vtN*»'|  to  carr\' 
him  to  Africa.  Ihit  lie  had  no  s^Kuicr  landed  nt  (*ar- 
thage,  than  Svxtiliiis,  the  Rinnan  iinvernor  of  the 
province,  sent  wonl  to  him,  that  uii1e>s  he  (piitti'd  Af- 
rie.'i,  he  should  treat  liiiu  a«i  a  public  ein my.  *Mtu, 
ti'II  thy  masii-r,"  Im*  r*'pii*d  to  thi*  messentier,  *'  thou 
sauest  (*aius  Marius  sittiu'j,  an  <-\ite,  amitl  the  ruins 
«if  rarthage.'*  In  the  fi^llowing  jear,  however,  he 
returned  ti*  Rome. 

Svlla  had,  in  the  mean  time,  li-ft  Italv  with  his  army, 
to  rarrv  on  the  war  with  Mithridates.  The  hitter  was 
eonipejlfd  to  solicit  {M-ace,  uhieh  was  n-iniily  •.'ranted 
by  Sylla,  wIki  desired  to  reliirii  ti>  Riiiuf,  wlitr«-  his 
party  had  sutfen'd  the  most  cpk-I  tn>aTini'iit  Iroiii  Ma- 
rius, who,  having  mi^^ed  an  army  of  slaves  and  mi'rce- 
naries,  luid  gained  posM'>sif^ii  of  the  city.  The  pnnci|Mil 
w:nnton  of  the  faction  of  Sylla  were  murdered,  and 
Marius  seized  the  conKuUhip,  which  he   held  ull  Wok 
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dcatli,  86  B.  C.  Sylla  now  returned,  nnd  com- 
menced an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  who  had 
opposed  him.  He  was  joined  by  great  numbers  of 
|i!irtis;in)i,  amongst  whom  waa  a  young  man  named 
Poaipeiiu,  uflerwiLrd  Pompey  ihc  Urcut.  He  ordered 
execution  of  eight  thousand  prisoners,  and  then 
prepred  a  proscriptivc  list;  that  is,  made  a  written 
statement  of  all  sus|iicioi,i9  persons,  ond  set  a  price 
upon  their  heads.  Alany  peraons  took  advantnge  of 
' '  .,  to  circulate  false  information  against  ihcir  enc- 
«,  or  even  creditors,  so  as  to  have  the  names  of 
thciv  put  upon  tlie  list.  Not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  all 
the  cities  of  Italy,  was  this  decimation  of  thu  giopulo- 
lion  pul  ill  practice.  The  few  who  were  able  to  escape, 
ded  to  Spain,  where  the  Marian  party  was  the  strongest. 
Sylla  was  now  invested  wiih  supreme  power,  for  an 
indeliiiite  period.  He  only  exercised  it  three  years ; 
abdicating  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Ho  retired  to  the 
coiinin-,  where  he  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  and  soon 
after  died.  The  Marian  faction  exciting  disturbances 
in  Sitnin,  I'ompey  was  sent,  with  a  large  army,  to  quell 
them,  in  which  undertaking  he  was  successful. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  a  Thracian,  of 
ihc  name  of  Sparlaeus,  with  a  number  of  gladiators, 
escaped  from  a  barrack,  or  fencing-school,  at  Capua, 
and  took  reliige  in  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  vast  numbers  of  slaves,  gladiators, 
and  robbers ;  and  defeated,  in  succession,  four  consu- 
lar armies, and  plundered  and  ravaged  the  surrounding 
country.  His  forces  soon  increased  lo  one  hundred 
i  twenty  iliousand  men,  nnd  he  was  fired  with  the 
a  of  taking  liomc,  and  ruling  all  Italy.  Approach- 
ing the  capital,  ho  was  met  by  a  large  army,  under  the 
pni'tor  Crassus.  His  forces  were  utterly  routed,  after 
a  despemlu  and  bloody  action,  he  and  forty  thousond 
of  his  followers  being  killed.  Those  who  escaped 
death  on  the  field,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  slain  in 
;old  blood,  some  time  after.  Spanacus  died  like  a 
hero ;  and,  though  a  slave  and  gladiator,  seems  not 
to  have  been  dcstilule  of  noble  qualities.  When 
wounded  in  the  leg,  he  fought  upon  his  knees,  cover- 
ing himself  with  his  buckler,  and  wielding  liis  sword 
with  his  other  hand ;  and  when  he  fell,  ovcipowered 
superior  numbers,  he  breathed  his  last  upon  a.  heap 
of  Romans,  who  had  fallen  beneath  his  sword. 

Pompey  and  CraHsus  were  now  oppointed  consuls. 
rom|>ey  was  admired  for  his  personal  character;  and 
wealth  of  Crassus  obtained  a  consiile ration  which 
own  merits  could  not  have  inspired.  lie  sought 
to  acquire  popularity  by  largesses  to  ihc  poorer  classes, 
and  i^ven  fed  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  for  three 
months.  Pompey  paid  his  court  to  the  people,  by 
restoring  the  tribunilial  power,  and  repealing  the  most 
unpopular  of  the  laws  of  Sylla.  Ho  was  soon  afler 
plucod  al  the  head  of  an  exjicdilion  ogainst  the  free- 
booters on  the  .Mediterranean  Sea,  where  piracy 
had  bi-en  practised  from  (lie  earliest  ages.  In  a  few 
months,  such  were  his  skill  and  perseverance,  this  pow- 
j|  band  of  maniiidcrs  was  broken  up,  and  the  pris- 
:ra  were  distributed  as  colonists  in  Asia  Minor. 
Pompey  now  marelicd  ognirist  Mithridalcs,  king  of 
Ponlus,  who  had  again  dodared  war;  he  subdued  and 
routed  his  armies,  and  established  the  Roman  domin- 
on  over  the  greater  pari  of  Western  Asia.  Keturning 
o  Rome,  he  was  honored  with  the  most  splendid  tri- 
umphal procession  that  cvcT  entered  its  gates.  In 
this  were  exhibited  the  names  of  fifteen  conquered 
kingdoms,  eight   hundred  cajitured  cities,  one  thou- 


sand castles  subjugated,  and  twcniy-niae  cities  ro- 
peopled. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificence  and  apparent  { 
security,  while  the  republic  was  thus  adding  distant 
territories  to  its  dominions,  Rome  itself  narrowly  es- 
caped destruction,  from  a  decpiy-Iald  plot,  known  as 
the  conspimcy  of  Catiline.  This  person  was  a  man 
of  high  birth,  but  his  naturally  bad  cbaiactcr  had  been 
degraded  and  vilified  by  connection  with  the  must 
profligate  and  dissipated  associates.  Ills  ambition, 
which  was  insatiable  ond  persevering,  had  been  fired 
by  the  esamples  of  Marius  and  Sylia,  and  he  aspired 
to  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  Rome.  He  found  hut 
little  dilTiculty  in  gaining  partisans,  among  that  cIilss 
of  persons  who  hove  nothing  to  lose,  and  who  are  sure 
to  be  gainers  by  any  social  revolution.  He  represented 
ihem  OS  oppressed  by  tyrants,  who  ground  the  mast 
for  their  own  pleasure  and  profit ;  and  held  out  tu 
them,  as  incentives  to  rebellion,  the  abolitioa  of  debts, 
the  proscription  of  the  wealthy,  and  plunder  and  raping 
for  all  his  party.  The  plot  was  to  hove  ramifications 
throughout  Italy,  the  different  parts  of  which  were 
assigned  to  diflerent  leaders.  The  great  obstacle  tn 
the  success  of  the  conspiracy,  was  the  vigilance  of 


Cicero,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  at  that  time  consul.  . 
His  murder  was   deemed  a    necessary   preliminary' 
to  the  undertaking.      In   this  attempt,  however,  the 
assassins  were  foiled.     Rome  was  now  filled  with  the  ' 
most  alorming  rumors ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  pen-  i 
era!  consternation,  Catiline  had  the  hardihood  to  pre- 
sent  himself  in  the  senate-house.     Cicero,  unable  to 
rcstraia  his  indignation  at  the  eight  of  the  hardened 
traitor,  poured  forth  upon  him  such  a  torrt.'nt  of  invec-  I 
tive,  that  Catiline,  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  was 
unaole  to  reply,  but  abruptly  fled,  declaring  open  war 
as    he   hastened   from   the   Puriim.      The    CDon^'  of   j 
Cicero,  however,  saved   the  counlry ;    ihe  principal  ■; 
leaders  were  discovered  and  simngled ;  and  an  nnn>     '• 
sent  against  Catiline  hemmed  his  forces  in  among  the  // 
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pa.MCJi  of  tlie  Ai)cnnincs,  where  they  were  all  sluin, 
ti(!hTin^  with  (1os(k.' ration  to  the  lust.  The  suppression 
of  this  conspiracy  took  pinco  G*2  B.  C,  and  was  the 
most  glorious  net  in  the  hfc  of  Cicero.  The  senate 
tK'fitowed  upon  him,  in  consequence,  the  honorable 
title  of  Father  of  his  Country. 


ciiai'T1-:r  cccxxxix. 

62  to  SI  B.  C. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  JuIms  Cusar —  Brutus  and 
Cassius —  7 he  Serond  Triumvirate —  lint- 
tie  of  Artium — Octavius  Casar  sole  Master 
of  Rome. 

JrLirs  CxsAR,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
and  whose  abilities  were,  at  this  period,  known  ond 
valiiod,  bepm  now  to  attract  notice.     Obsen'in^  the 
^rowin^r  j«.*uluu4y  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  he  rrsolved 
to  turn  their  rivalry  to  his  own  advanta^re.     ilo  had 
warmly  espouncd  the  popular  interests,  and  had  bc- 
:onic  n  gn*at  favorite  with  the  people.     To  further  his 
own  hchcmes,  he  a |i plied  himself  to  reconcile  the  en- 
III iiy  existing  between  the  two  great  lenders.    In  this  he 
was  fidccessful.    The  three  then  joined  in  a  scheme  for 
•Ji\iiJing  tlie  provinces  among  themselves,  and  holding 
—  rach  one  in  his  own  portion — the  supreme  authority. 
1'his  union  was  called  the  first  triumvirate^  and  was 
•  •stablished  59  B.  C.     Pompey  took  Spain  for  his  por- 
iiin;   CrasHus,  Syria  for  his;   and  Cccsar,  Cisalpine 
■atil  for  his.     Pompey,  who  preferred  remaining  at 
liofiMs  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  any  circumstance 
that  might  favor  his  views,  sent  a  lieutenant  to  represent 
him  ill  Spain.     Caesar  and  Crassus  repaired  to  their 
pHivinces.  The  progress  and  fate  of  the  latter  we  have 
sln^ady  described,  in  the  history  of  Part  bin.     Cirsnr^ 
victorious  career  in  Gaul   lasted  nearly  eight  years; 
diiring  which  time,  he  invaded  Britain  twice,  and  actu- 
ally conquered  the  southern  part  of  the  island.     The 
Kfimans   gained    nothing,  however,  by  the  invasion, 
••xc'pt  some  little  knowledge  of  the  country.     Carsar^s 
exploits  in  (laul,  which  will  be  more  fully  referred  to 
in  tiM*  history  of  tliat  country*,  resulted  in  its  complete 
siihjvTtion,  TiO  B«  C. 

The  dralh  of  Cmssus  loft  the  fifld  of  competition 
ii|irn  to  Pompey  and  (*;rsar.  Their  former  good  will 
toward  each  other  was  now  exr hanged  for  open 
ri\alry.  The  senate,  who  favomd  Pom|H*y's  interests, 
pn.ss#*4j  n  decree,  in  -19  ii.  1*.,  commanding  (*irsar,  who 
un«i  .H!ill  in  <iaul,  to  dtslKind  his  army  before  a  speci- 
fied day.     Indignant  at  this  tn'atiiicnt,  after  his  Imig 


M«-r\i<*es  in  thi»  camp,  he  resolved  to  overturn  the  far 

••'in  by  VI  hum  tli«*  re|iiihlic  was  governed.  The.*  rapidity  tion  he  was  coming  to  seek.  The  kin:;  mnsfnicd,  and 
of  Imh  iniiveinf*nts  disf*oncerted  his  enemic'S,  and  hi**  ■  Pom|H'y  was  assassinated  lM'ft»n»  he  rear  bed  tin*  shorn, 
ariiiv  ^lon  rearlied  the  iNinks  of  the  Kiihirtm,  a  small  '.  T^urh  was  ihe  end  of  Poinpev  the  <inat,  a  man  of 
-iwr,  wiiirh  divided  Italy  fmin  t/isalpine  <iiinl.  Struck  rnmmaiiiliMg  talents  and  of  mfi*»t  amiable  character. 
w;*h  the  ^'raviiy  and  impf}rt;inee  nf  the  step  he  was  B'lt  all  his  virtues  wen*  nverMlifliiied  by  his  vanity 
iU><i!  ri>  t.ik'*,  whrjse  results  could  lie  nothing  less  than  and  ainhitifin,  which  led  him  to  put  his  fiite  and  that 
ntil  war  and  bltKxiiihed  in  his  uwii  country,  he  is  hiihI  ;  of  the  n*puhlic  into  the  scale  airainMt  the  fortunes  of 
Ut  have  pttiisrd,  dfbutiiii;  in  his  own  mind  wlM?ilicr  to  ,  (*:fN»r.  lie  was  a  lietter  man  than  his  antagonist,  hut 
advance  nr  PTedc.  The  stream  of  tlw*  Rubicon  tlK*  '  not  so  wrll  fitted  for  empin?,  as  he  had  not  his  rivaTj 
Kiimans  liail  ever  been  taught  to  rrgani  as  the  sacred  en«*rgy  lf>  n-strain  the  violence  of  his  followers.  In- 
f>oui]dar\*  of  tlK*ir  domestic  empin*.  *^  If  I  pass  this  ,  capable  of  sustaining  himself  at  the  height  which  ho 
nver/*  saiil  ( 'u'Sfir,  **  what  niis«?ry  shall  1  bring  upcm  [  had  n-ached,  he  fell  rapidly,  and  Uml  murh  of  hisfamn 
my  cn.mtr\' !  and  if  I  stop  wlaTit  I  am,  I  am  undone  !^*  j  by  the  manner  of  his  fall. 
lie  bm.uicd  itill ;  when,  as  if  yielding  to  an  irresistible  >    '  Cmar  soon  arrived  in  Eg}'pt ;  and  his  next  task 


impulse,  and  exclaiming,  ^^Alea  jarta  r«/  /  *'  —  The  die 
is  cast!  —  spurred  his  horse  into  the  water.  His 
army  followed,  and  advanced  into  xh*  heart  of  the 
count r\'.  PomiM'y^s  genius  and  usual  good  fortune 
soemcil  now  to  forsake  him ;  his  troops  d«-serted  by 
thousands  ;  tlie  senate  and  his  most  at i ached  partisans 
alKindoiKMl  Koine;  and  Pfimpey  hinisi'If  tied  tolireero. 

Cii'sar  overran  all   Italy  in  less  than  two  months,  |i 
and,  afler  a  stay  of  six   days  in   Rome,  departed  to    j 
attark  Pompey^s  lieutenant  in  Spain.     He  subdued  the  ; 
whole  of  that  country  in  forty  days«  and  iinniodiatelv 
commenreil  pn'|»ar;i lions  for  following    Pompey  and  | 
giving  him  iKittle.     The  latter  was  aware  of  his  iiiten-  i 
tion,  however,  ami  colk-cted  an  immensi?  army  from  | 
the  various  pmvinees  of  the  Kast.     lie  hail  a  fleet  of   ; 
iiw.  hundn'd  slii|w;  and  often  in  his  ramp  were  to  lie  ■ 
seen  from  one  to  two  hundred  senators,  among  whom  ; 
were  Cicero  ami  Cato.     Cirsar's  arniv  of  twenty- thn»c 
thousand  men  crnssed  the  Adriatic,  from  Brundusium 
to  Dyrrachium.    llehimsc-lf  cnisscd  in  an  ofien  fishing 
boat,  with  a  single  sailor,  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  his  passenger :  the  roughness  of  the  weather 
seeming  to  intimidate  the  fisherman,  Cn^sor  encouraged 
him  with  the  wonis  which  have  since  become  famous 
"  Fear  nothing :  you  carry  Cn^sar  and  his  fortunes.^ 
The  confidence  of  Pompey's  army,  which  consisted 
of  fifty-two  thousand  men,  was  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  on  seeing  the  inferior  numlier  of  the  enemy. 
They  looked  upon  victory  as  certain,  and  the  officers 
disputed  about  dividing  the  spoils  before  the  battle  was 
fought.     They  disposinl  of  nil  the  oflices  and  dignities 
in  the  republic,  and  elc»cted  the  consuls  for  si'veral 
years  to  come.      The    most   confident    even  sent  to 
Rome  to  hire  houses  suitable  to  the  oflices  which  tliey 
expected  to  enjoy  after  the  victory'. 

The  memorable  battle  of  l^iarsalia  followed ;  the 
efTeminatc  and  unskilled  recniits  who  formed  the  bulk 
of  Pompey 's  army  wen»,  however,  no  match  for  the 
long-tried  and  hanly  veterans,  who,  under  their  great 
leader^s  guidance,  hardly  knew  what  it  was  to  suffer 
defeat.  Pompey's  rout  was  overwhelming  and  irre- 
trievable, and  his  flying  squadrons  w(>rc  slaughtered  in 
large  numbers.  The  auxiliary  troops  were  put  to  the 
sword,  but  the  Romans  laid  down  their  arms  and  re 
ceived  quarter.  Pompf-y  fled  to  Mitylene,  fnuii  whenec 
he  sailed  for  Kg)'pt,  hoping  to  find  prui(*rtif>n  at  tla; 
court  of  that  rfnintr>',  as  he  had  Iwen  of  mtvici?  to 
the  father  of  the  king  then  on  the  thnine  ;  but  it  hap- 
|K*ned  tluit  this  prince,  who  was  very  young,  was  at 
o|ien  war  with  his  sister  Cleop:itra,  who  was  deKirous 
of  gaining  s<ile  poss«*ssion  of  the  throne.  The  y<iung 
king*s  ministers  ri*presented  to  him  that,  in  onier  to 
M'curc  the  alliance  of  (.\es:ir,  it  would  1k>  mon*  politic 
to  put  Pomp«'y  to  death  than  to  affonl  him  the  pnMec 
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to  arrange  tho  disputed  succession  of  the  Eg}'ptian 
crown,  Clooputra  and  her  brother  being  tlie  rival 
candidates.  Cicsar  was  seduced  by  the  charms  of  the 
Eastern  princess,  and,  contrary  to  the  ex]>ectations  of 
the  kin^r^s  party,  decided  in  her  favor.  A  struggle 
followed,  in  which  Ca?sar  was  ultimately  victorious, 
.oaving  Cleopatra  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  throne. 
The  conqueror  now  set  out  for  Syria,  where  Pharnaces, 
the  son  of  Mithridates,  had  raised  an  insurn^ction 
against  the  Roman  government.  Caesar  crusht^l  the 
revolt  so  easily,  that  he  described  the  cam|mign  in 
three  words  :  "  Feiii,  riV/i,  rici"  —  I  came,  1  saw,  I 
conqu<.>red.  Having  thus  settled  tlie  afllurs  of  Kg^'pt 
and  Syria,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  the  greatest 
confusion  n'igned,  c<iused  by  the  quarrels  of  Murk 
Antony  and  Dolabella.  The  former  had  l>een  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  atfairs  during  Ciusar's 
absence,  and  the  latter  was  tribune.  Their  disagree- 
ments w(;re  with  some  diflicultv  reconciled,  and  Caesar 
then  applied  himself  to  the  war  now  breaking  out  in 
Africa,  under  the  direction  of  Cato,  governor  of  Utica, 
and  the  sons  of  Pompey.  A  league  was  formed  by 
these  individuals  against  Csesar,  which  was  strength- 
ened by  an  alliance  with  Juba,  king  of  Numidia. 
But  the  great  Roman  general,  who  never  g:ive  liis 
enemies  time  to  concert  their  plans,  emlxirkcd  with  a 
large  army  for  Africa,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Juba,  and  then,  marching  upon  Utica,  compelled  it  to 
surrender.  The  submission  of  this  town  is  memorable 
on  account  of  the  voluntary  death  of  Cato.  lie  calmly 
put  an  end  to  his  own  existence,  rather  than  witness 
the  fuial  overthrow  of  the  republic.  Retiring  to  his 
chamber,  on  the  night  of  the  surrender  of  Utica,  he 
composed  liimself  to  read  Plato^s  dialogue  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  He  then  lay  down,  and  slept 
soundly  for  a  few  hours.  Toward  morning,  he  rose 
and  stabtxul  himself  with  his  sword,  dying,  as  he  had 
lived,  a  Stoic.  He  foresaw  that  Cirsar  would  become 
the  sole  and  at>solute  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire,  un- 
less some  great  effort  were  made  by  the  republicans. 
In  his  attempts  to  preserve  tho  free  constitution  he 
failed,  and  died  rather  than  survive  it.  He  was 
aflerwanl  called  Cato  UlicensiSy  from  tho  place  of  his 
death. 

The  return  of  Ca»sar  to  Rome  was  hailed  with  tu- 
multuous joy,  and  was  followed  by  a  season  of  festivity. 
The  senate  granted  him  the  dictatorship  for  ten  years, 
and  caused  a  statue  of  him  to  be  erected,  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  Ccesar  tho  Demigod."  Four  triumphs 
were  decreed  to  him  :  one  for  Gaul,  one  for  Egypt, 
one  for  Pontus,  and  the  lost  for  Numidia.  In  one  of 
these,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two 
golden  crowns  were  borne  in  the  triumphal  pnxression. 
Cxsar  gave  a  banquet  to  the  people  of  Rome  at 
twenty-two  thous;md  tables,  placed  in  the  streets,  and 
provided  entertainmruts  for  them  at  the  theatres.  As 
he  returned  homo  frmn  the  banquet,  lights  w(!re  l)ome 
on  each  side  of  him  by  forty  elephants.  But  he  was 
sioon  called  from  thes<'  festivities  to  suppress  a  rebellion 
in  Spain,  headed  by  the  sons  of  I'ompey.  The  war 
lasted  several  mont!i<,  !>ut  resulted  in  Caesar's  gaining 
a  decided  victory  on  ilie  plains  of  Munda,  which  put 
an  end  to  th(^  civil  wars.  He  was  made  dictator  for 
life  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  and  became  an  al>solutc 
sovereign  in  ever>'  lhiiii»  Imt  tho  title.  He  now  turned 
his  thoughts  to  legislation,  of  which  we  can  say  but 
■ittle,  as  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  tho  state 
were  frustrated  by  his  premature  death.     He  projected 


many  vast  designs  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  into  execution.  He 
contemplated  the  rebuilding  of  several  cities,  the  drain* 
ing  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  tlie  formation  of  a  new 
channel  for  the  Tiber,  and  of  a  capacious  harbor  at 
its  mouth,  and  the  cutting  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmiii! 
of  Corinth.  He  made  his  famous  reform  of  the  cal- 
endar about  this  |>erio<l,  which  exists  to  the  present 
day,  and  of  which  a  wonl  or  two  will  not  be  otit  of 
place.  The  old  Roman  months  had  never  made  a 
complete  year,  so  that,  from  time  to  time,  it  became 
necessary  to  insert,  or  "  int(?rcalate,"  as  it  was  called, 
an  additional  month,  to  bring  the  seasons  into  their 
proper  places.  Caesar  remedied  all  this  by  making 
the  months  correspond  to  the  real  length  of  the  year, 
which  he  made  to  consist  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 

• 

five  days,  beginning  on  the  first  of  January  ;  but,  find- 
ing that  there  were  really  alwut  six  hours  more  than 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  a  year,  he  onlered 
that  one  day  should  be  added  to  every  fourth  year, 
which  is  what  we  call  leap  year.  It  was  discovered, 
many  centuries  later,  that  there  was  a  trifling  error  in 
this  calculation,  and  that  a  year  consists  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days,  five  hours,  and  fortv-nine 
minutes.  A  mistake  of  (>leven  minutes  a  year  had, 
therefore,  been  made,  which,  as  time  advanced,  threat- 
ened again  to  throw  the  calendar  into  confusion.  This* 
error  was  rectified,  in  all  Catholic  countries,  in  tlie 
sixteenth  century  :  in  England,  in  the  year  175*^,  in 
consequence  of  this  trifling  miscalculation,  the  alinanaer* 
were  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  sea.<^ns  :  so  that  ten 
days  were  omitted  in  the  year,  to  bring  them  ri^'ht 
again.  With  these  alterations,  the  calendar  nMuaino 
as  Qpsar  arranged  it;  and  the  year  of  three  hundnd 
and  sixty- five  days  is  called  the  Julian  year. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  chief  acts  of  Cn-sar. 
when  ho  became  perpetual  dictator,  were  of  a  some- 
what despotic  nature ;  for  he  assumed  the  right  of  tW^- 
posing  of  half  tlic  offices  of  state,  and  of  n.rommeiid- 
ing  candidates  for  the  rest.  He  gave  places  in  the 
senate  to  whom  ho  pleased,  and  largely  increa^n] 
the  number  of  senators.  He  looked  upon  himself  not 
08  the  chief  of  a  republic,  but  as  the  sovereign  loiil 
of  a  people  who  were  to  be  niled  by  his  will.  l»nt 
his  exercise  of  power  was  marked  with  great  clcnt'iiev 
and  wisilom  :  he  grante<l  the  freedom  of  the  city  to 
all  physicians  and  professors  of  the  liberal  arts :  lie 
confined  the  judicial  power  to  the  senators  and  kniirhts  ; 
and  ordered  tliat  no  freeman,  between  twenty  and  fnriv 
years  of  age,  should  remain  more  than  thn>e  years 
out  of  Italy.  But  all  his  genius  could  not  coinpensaif, 
in  the  minds  of  his  count r\' men,  ft>r  the  crime  of  ele- 
vating  himself  upon  the  ruins  of  the  n>pul)lic.  lie 
possessed  already  the  full  authority  of  a  monareh  ;  but 
the  Romans  were  more  willing  to  grant  the  powei 
than  the  title.  The  name  of  kint^  was  iiisutlerablv 
oilious  to  them  ;  and  the  belief  that  Ca>sar  was  aim  in;: 
at  a  crown  led  to  the  formation  of  a  eonsj)iraey  I'm 
his  destruction.  Sixty  senators  wert^  implicated  in  it 
many  of  them  his  personal  friends.  Brutus  and  (\is 
sius,  whose  lives  he  had  spared  at  the  iKiltle  of  Phar 
salia,  were  at  the  head  of  the  plot,  which  w;ls  to  In- 
put  in  execution  on  the  ides  of  Niarch.  He  is  said  tc 
have  been  aware  of  this  conspiracy  ;  but,  saying  that 
he  would  rather  die  at  once  tluin  live  in  fear  of  assas- 
sination, he  entered  the  senate-house  as  usual,  and 
took  his  customary  seat.  This  was  the  liith  of  March, 
44  B.  C.     At  a  concerted   signal,  the  cons]iiraiors 
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<■  n-piils..J  til,? 
<w  Knit 


rii*hcd  iijion  liiin,  nnd  one,  namril  Caw:a,  stnlibcil  him 
tn  t\v'  Hhoiildcr.  L'tEnar  tiirm-il  upon  liim,  and,  villi 
h'n  siyln*,  ur  sinl  wrilin;;  rod,  uoiiiidoil  liiin  in  ihr 
Tlir  nswiiliinln  now  ;:ntlicrcil  niiulit  liini  ;  Inil 
1,  nn<l  kI'hhI  hix  ground  lirinly  (ill  li*' 
^  ihc  roiisiiinitiirx :  from  ikil  lunmiiil 
X' m:id<- no  i.ti.'in|it  lo  xw  liim^elf;  l><-  imitllud  liis 
:>CT  in  lii-<<'l<ak,;u]<l.r:i-<:in<;  npoii  Itnilnji  n  I.M>k  «r 
i'pni.'i'-li,  ntid  siiyiii:;  siin|>ly,"  Ami  tliiiii  Iihi,  llnitii-(!" 
!uik  rln«[i  ill  [In-  li:i>r-  i,f  runifii  )-*!«  stiitiii',  [liin-id  hy 

Thli^  t""''-''"-''. '»  I'  ■*  fifty-sixili  y-nr,  JHlin-.  (>s;,r 


■M  lU 


Mis 


x.nli 


liv  liii  :iiii)>ili..ii.      1 1.- yondit  -jlxr 
v'-im^  wIk'O   |i.«<:il.1i-,  ).iii   dill  n. 
Ii  III'.-  :irc<iin|>lislnnt'iil   of  InH  liitviTin 
i|iliir_'i]|u>n  lirc.-iiid  lili'-rty.     In  |<rivai 


di.1    I 


nillixn 
1    III-].--, 


Inlllirs 


li  w.Ti  wiiit  of  hini  tli;il  tn-  nmld  iit  tin 
iijili-y  liis  <;if  Hi  liMi-n,  his  lyo  In  n-rid,  Imh  h:md 
■.  ;itid  lii*  niinil  loilirl.-itc  ll'-!ioii<:lit  (lominiim 
ii|.l'-l  l.y  lUi.-;  niid  ono<>  Miiil  to  1)ir  inhnliil- 
!i  (illiii:'',  "  1  wiiiilil  niilH.T  Ik!  llrKt  here  limn 
111  lt.im>-."  Mr  I'Ti  Ix'hiDil  him  nn  account  of 
'■■  4.  wrii;<'ii  fniin  d:iy  to  day.     'Dii'mi  Commcn- 


Mri'i.  lii">id<>  riimi''liin^  a  fiin'I  of  niiihrntic  niirrnlivc 
l"r  h.-r.irj-,  an-  iidinin-d  fur  iWir  fI>L''in^i;  of  my  If. 

•r.-iH:  nnd,  ilmuEfh' of  kI'ikI't  m:ikc  ntKl  of  dctirntc 
<-.ii<iiifi.in,  will  ii!i!r-  H.  ninki-  lonp  m.-in:hp!«.  and  ovU 
■!.,rn  -T'lj'juil  I'fiT  P  [">*■-,  ■i|.i-|iiri5  on  ihn  way  in  n  lilTi-r 
'-r.-h:iri-1.  A*  n  i'-  i.'Til.lii- w;i'' .■>|iial  In  ilic  irniiHsl 
■ixl  m-I  :i.lm  n  d  <-..>ii]ii:ind<-r.<  tli<-  uorM  cti-r  pr»- 
:  i.->'.|  :  ind<-.-l.  Ii:.rd!v  ..„.'  ran  I--  comiK-ind  with  him. 
»:-|.  ll,.-  r\.;y.:..,u  i..  rbips -f  Unrinihiil.  A-  iin  on- 
'■      111  ni'I'-nranr.-, 


'";•'■ 


nnd  i; 


,  (liirh  I- 


•-  il..'  l:,nd.'.in<-i|  in'<n  in  lt>.ni-.  A.-runl- 
in2i..tl,.—|.i  Vr.l.ri:.n  law,  Ci. -ar  wn*  i.-ji-dly  jml  lo 
i-iili:  yit  thi-  rti«vytrMi-i,  of  thi^t  nr-t  ui-n-  in  llic 
hichrM  i!>'i!ni.-  [K-miriorfto  tin-  Kmnim  wwiplr,  ami 
h*'Can  lo  Ih'  tniKiilVticn  Ix-fof;  the  hluotl  in  Cotiur'it 

I      »cin.«  liail  frniMii  i-old. 

i         The  Kiintor*.  frit;hli-ncd  at  their  own  art,  fled  icrri- 
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fiwl  to  ihfir  homra.  The  proplp,  workrd  iijmhi  by  the 
nrtH  of  Murk  Antony,  wlio  iici/.ivl  tliit  rip|>umniily  of 
};miifyin^  his  own  ambitinn,  nndiT  tin-  pn-Ti-nw  of 
jiniiiuitiiii;  jiistiirc,  Mormid  ihp  HciL-ito-luinsc,  and 
^t^T^■  lip  thi'  fx'm-hi-s  to  mnkr>  a  funnral  pile  for  IVNar'H 
lio'Iv.  Thi-  ronipinitiin  tiHik  n'tiiirc  in  iIh>  (VipiKil, 
nhii-h  lh'-y  p-irri-^otu.l  with  •[lii'Iialors.  TiK'ir  hon^'* 
wcrt?  H-t  lin  Iin- with  flinnini!  limmN,  nml  ihcv  litem- 
wives  WMm  il.-d,  si-i-iiii;  thiil  ih.-y  win-  no  lon^'I-r  «iifi'. 
A  si'conil  rriiiiiivinili-  wriK  imw  formed  Iiy  An!iiiiy,  in 
ronjnnelion  with  l.i-pid'is  <)■)  in1ri;>iiiii<;  di'in:i;!i>KMe, 
mid  ( li'taviiis,  thi-  hiir  of  Cii-iir.  Thi'sc  ilirct-  con> 
■pimtiiis  ii;7ii(iM  Ihc  liI'Mi't  >>f  Hxiin.'  iin-i  on  nn 
islriii.l  in  on.-  of  lti<<  1.r:ini-!i.  s  of  ihi-  Vi>,  •!»  K.  C.  A 
[mniliuii  of  ih<- nholc  Itotiian  world  wiiit  made.  An* 
liinv  trtkiii'j  C.Liil.  l."pi.I>i-i  Spriiii.  nnd  (l.-1;iviiis  Afriea 
itiiii  thi- i-:!un.l...f  t)i.<  M.'.1ir.<rrin<'iin.  Ii:i1y  (ind  the 
(■.■i>IiTii  praviiir-(-<  w.Ti-  III  n-m:iiti  in  rotiim/in.  Kiioh 
Mill' of  till'  iriniiiviri  Uiiniil  himself  to  ;!ivc  up  his  most 

intiiiiKte  fri'Mil.  in  vn--   \,\*  di-nth  rI Iil   Ix-  de''ni''<l 

neoessiiry  hy  llie  otlnm.  Il  wiia  also  »<lll(-d  ihnt 
Lepidns  Hhotili]  tnki>  char(^!  of  ihc  rapi'iil,  while  U(.-> 
In V ins  and  Anlnny  shrnilil  march  against  ItniliiM  und 
C-uniii!),  who  hail  rultucted  two  powerful  Dnnies  in 
Macedonia  and  Syria,  and  had  nniled  themnt  t^myma. 
These  plnns  met  with  no  opposition  at  Konie,  and  thus 
was  cBtublislied  ihc  second  tnumvirnle. 

One  of  the  firxt  acta  of  ilicsc  rcmonwIeAi  connpini- 
loni  wns  to  puhlish  a  proscription ;  nnd  all  the  Imrrora 
of  the  reign- of  Sylln  were  acted  over  npiin,  Iji-pi- 
dus  pnvc  up  hli  hrother  Paiiliw,  Anlony  Kicririced  his 
iinclc  LuciiLs,  nnd  Octavius  allowed  Uin-ro  to  be  lutir- 
dcml.  Two  hundred  scnnlors,  two  ihoiiKand  kiiichto 
nnd  citizea'',  were  mo-isncred  the  snme  yi-iir.  Tliey 
were  bimtcd  from  place  to  place,  nnd  nil  thai  <-M*ap<Td 
lied  In  Hrutuji'fi  cnmp,  tnisting  their  fale  lo  the  iwiue  of 
tltc  coming  war.  The  triumvini,  luivin;;  Hitinfii'd 
their  desin!  for  bloo<h<licd,  raised  n  formidahlu  army, 
of  whkh  Antony  nnd  Oclovins,  on  provioi»ly  agn-e'd, 
took  tlttt  command.  They  pnssed  into  (trei.-re,  an<l 
met  Ihc  forces  of  llrtiliw  and  Cassius  on  the  phiins  of 
hiiliplit,  in  Mnce.Ji.nin,  4'^  H.  C.  The  repiiblii-im 
army  coR!<i»Icd  of  cjf^biy  thousand  fool  ntnl  Iweiitv 
thousand  horse;  ihal  of  the  triumvirs  nnionnti-d  Inn 
himdn-d  thousnnd  foot  nnd  thin<i'n  IhoiiKand  ImrNi-. 
The  Homnn  world  lookril  on  in  hp'athle'is  siis[ii'ii-.r: 
for  Ihc  fate  of  the  Tf-piiblic  •li-|<i-ii.li-d  on  ihc  n  miIi  of 
n  sinple  Imtlle.  Tlic  rrmii-ii  Ixptn  with  mrirkid  mh-- 
resn  on  lb"  pnrt  of  Hnitii*"-i  nniiy  ;  l""t  lorliini'  •-■«) 
di-sened  hiin.nnd  tlw!  wildii  rs  i-virj- wliire  l^(■^'^lu  lo 

infantry,  slopping  tlio«e  wh"  (h-d,  :itid  sii/iii^  tin-  stun- 
ilards  wilh  his  own  Ikind.  Ihit  llii-  tmriTtiiiiat'  rom- 
mander  wns  unnble  to  in-ij-in-  iin-  tiiii'imnN  fii^'imi-^ 
wilh  coiirap',  nnd  wa«  I'oiinil  soon  nfi-r  il»-nil  in  \\U 
tent.  Till-  rout  ni>w  Is-cmni-  L-m-ril,  and  the  wliole 
nriiiv,  si'ired  hy  a  sudden  jwinie,  cavi-  mhv  nt  once. 
Itnriis  ihrew  liiinw!r  upm  hi-t  swonl;  nn<l  nith  him 
exjiired  lb.-  last  Iii.|n-  of  Roman  lilxny. 

The    iri^inivin  wi-r-   tmw  iim^;i  r-t   of  tlie    riiiti/id 

iiui  III  ile.i;b,  u  iilioiit  nii-n-y,:i11  their  jinlitii-al  o|>]iiiiii  ni«, 
lili-nillv  i-xlirpnlin^'  tin-  T>-)>iiiilii-an<.  Oi-iavins  ili«Tril» 
uted  lands  in  Italy  amoiiE;  his  soldiers,  for  ihe  p<ir}>«sc 
of  atlnchinL!  Ilieiii  lu  his  intenM,  so  lli:il,  wlu-never  he 
shoidd  (ind  on  npimrtuniiy  to  pet  rid  of  his  two  roN 
|ea|rii-s  in  the  triurnvimie.  he  mijiht  he  assured  of  'lie 
iupporl  of  tlu>  veteran  troops.     Antony  (>aid  *  vikii  'k. 
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TERMINATION    OF    THE    COUMON' WE  A  LT  II. 


i«cc,  wlicrc  tie  was  rrccivcd  with  flaltcry  nnil  nticn- 
1.  From  ihcncc  lie  pussud  into  Asiu,  where  ull  the 
i»(>iinrcli!i  uf  ttiu  Eiis:  wlio  ackiiowli:d|rL'cl  llic  Rumnn 
power  came  to  pay  liim  obci^mncc.  He  proceeded 
from  kiiigilum  lu  kinf^iom,  atiemled  by  a  succession 
of  sovereign^,  e.\actit)g  coniri bill  ions,  distributing  fu< 
ors,  iind  {tiviiijt  nway  crowns  aa  he  plouscd-  VVhen 
I  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  he  summoned  Clcop.itTu  to  nitcnd 
his  court,  miil  accoiinl  for  her  having  furnished  tuisist- 
Djice  lo  Cussins  at  tlic  battle  of  Pharsulia :  she  came, 
and  OS  wc  have  related  in  the  history  of  l^gvpi,  in  her 
company  Antony  furgcit  his  schemes  of  ambition,  and 
his  hopes  of  empire.  Followinf;  her  to  E;;vpt,  he 
neglected  all  public  afTuirs,  ond  his  duties  as  niuHtcr  of 
lialf  llic  Roman  empire.  The  Romans  blushed  lo  see 
hitn  a  slave  to  tlie  caprices  of  un  abandoned  woman. 
His  best  friends  deserted  him,  and  he  lost  reputation 
and  name.  His  wife,  Octuvia,sistcrof  Octavius,  went 
to  Egypt  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  him ;  but  the  in- 
fatuated Antony  refused  to  see  her,  and  dismissed  her 
ignominiously  from  the  country.  Oclaviiis,  fired  with 
this  insult,  made  a  formal  dcclaraliun  of  war  against 
Aniony,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  a  contest  which 
i  to  place  the  fortunes  of  Rome  in  the  hands  of  a 


Aiilony'a  force  comprised  nil  the  military  strength  of 


the  East :  his  land  army  numbered  one  hundred  tlinu-  ' 
sand  foot,  and  twelve  tliuusimd  hoTMc;  and  bis  Rm 
amounted  to  live  huiidr«d  ships  of  war.  Octnviiis's 
forces  were  inferior  in  number,  but  much  supcnor  in 
discipline,  to  those  of  Antony.  The  rival  (lowers  tit 
length  assembled  near  Aclium,  on  llie  (ircck  const 
of  the  Adriulic,  31  ii.  C.  For  several  months  lh<y 
remained  in  view  of  each  other  wilhoul  coming  lo  iin 
engagement.  At  leng'h,  Aniony,  instigated  by  Cleo- 
palm,  who  had  followed  him  in  tlic  cani|>aign,  resolved 
to  trust  his  fiite  to  the  issue  of  a  naval  buttle.  The 
fight  was  long  and  severe  :  success  was  doubtful, 
when  Cleopatra,  struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  fled  with 
her  squadron  from  the  engagement.  This  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day ;  for  Antony,  regardless  of  his 
chanictcr  and  name,  fled  af\er  her ;  liis  faie,  und  tliut 
of  CI  copal  ru,  have  lieen  elsewhere  detailed. 

Thus  ended  the  Komnii  republic,  in  the  elevation  to  ' 
the  supreme  power  of  the  first  of  its  emperors.  The 
people,  weary  of  the  oi)prc!«iinns  of  the  aristocracy 
gludly  sought  shellcr  in  the  sway  of  a  single  master. 
The  city  was  inhabited  by  a  motley  population,  col- 
lected from  ull  quarters  of  the  world,  and  speaking 
diverse  languages;  and  being  thus  deficient  in  pntrioiic  ' 
principles,  was  belter  fitted  for  tt  monorcby  than  a 
republic. 


£ 


ciiAPriiii  cccxi,. 

30  B.  C-  to  A.  D.81. 
Emperors  of  lioiiir  from  Aii:ri's(us  to  Titits  — 
Deslnirtion  of  Hvrculaimiim  and  Pompeii. 
We  miisl  tiere  p.iitsc  lo  take  n  sunTy  of  ihe  Roman 
empire,  which,  under  Augustus,  hod  nitained  its  grraiest 
Hplendor  and  lerriiorial  extension.  It  comprised  the 
following  counlries,  in  F.urope;  Italy,  <inul  as  faros 
he  Rhine,  nearly  all  Spuin,  Rhoitiu,  Noricum,  lUyri- 


1,   Macedonia,    Epinis.    Greece,   Thra.-e,    Manila. 

in,  I'annonia,  and  part  of  Hriiain ;  in  Asia,  I'lilchis. 
Iberia,  Albania,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  llic  ItoHphii- 

and  the  i^^veral  states  of  Asia  Minor:  in  Afrii-n, 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  northern  const,  includinir  Miiii- 
ritania,  Numidin,  the  territory  of  Canbage,  Cyrenniea, 
and  Egypt.  Tlic  whole  extent  of  the  empire  from 
north  to  nouth  was  eighteen  hundred  inilen,  and  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  from  cast  to  west.  It  include 
cd  the  fincM  portions  of  the  old  world,  and  was  iiuiro  i 
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dmn  rqual  in  extent  to  modern  Curo|)c,  its  population 
beini;  c*sti mated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  million. 

Throughout  this  hu^c  as8cniblap;e  of  races  and  com- 
muiiiii<'!i,  national  r<'e]ings  and  recollections  were  ob- 
fitf  nited,  or  mor^.Hl  beneath  the  overshadowing  influ- 
enee  of  imperial  Rome.  Tlic  Latin  language  was 
fIH>k«*n  in  Italy, (faut, and  Africa;  Greek  in  nearly  all 
the  Vaisx  ;  and  Celtic  in  Britain  and  the  north  of  Gaul ; 
Syrian,  C«)ptic,  and  Anneniun,  (kc,  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  great  mass  of  the  rural  population 
pr»'jwr\ed,  however,  their  provincial  dialects.  Six 
irlaAM^s  of  inhabitants  are  distinguishable  at  this  period. 
1.  Tlic  senatorial  families;  2.  The  inhabitants  of 
iuree  towns,  living  on  the  luxur\'  of  the  rich,  and  shar- 
iiii!  in  their  corruption ;  3.  The  inhabitants  of  sni:ill 
tMwn«.  poor  and  despised  ;  4.  Ilusbfindmen  ;  5.  Slaves ; 
l>.  Riiiflitti,  occupying  the  woods  and  mountains,  and 
livinir  by  nibbery. 

rni]«>r  Augustus,  the  rity  of  Rome  was  unMirpnssed 
fif  luagniticence,  wealth,  and  luxury.  Its  na*hitectuml 
!«p!*'ndor  pn>|)crly  ilates  from  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
who  lifKiKtL'd  that  he  ^^  found  it  of  brick,  and  iett  it  of 
mnrbli'."  The  |Nilaces,  triumphal  orches,  columns, 
fNirticfis,  olM.*li>ks,  fountains,  baths,  temples,  theatres 
and  eirruHTs,  were  almost  without  number;  and  their 
rums  at  the  pn*sent  day  strike  the  beholder  with  amaze- 
lU'fT.  Thirty-one  great  roads  centred  in  Rome. 
Ti»i-^»,  issuing  from  the  Fonim,  traversed  Italy,  pcr- 
\:uUt\  the  provinces,  and  terminated  on  the  frontiers  of 
il:*'  irmpire.  The  Tiber  was  Sfmnnin]  by  eight  bridires, 
ami  iRivf'llcrs  entered  the  city  by  thirty  gatc*s.  The 
^^Uo\e  plain  between  the  Quirinal  ilill  and  the  river 
w;i*<  fine  mass  of  temples,  arcades,  and  places  of  amusc- 
mi-nt,  uninterniplcd  by  any  pri%'atc  habitations. 

Amid  all  the  adulation  of  the  senate  and  people, 
AugiisiMs  did  not  forget  that  he  owed  his  elevation  to 
!hf  arniv.  He  therefore  exerted  himself  to  attach  the 
v}!diers  to  his  interests.  He  dispersed  his  veterans  over 
Italy  in  thirty-two  colonies,  oAen  dispossessing  the 
ffirmer  occupants  to  make  way  for  the  new  settlers. 
I  le  maintained  seventeen  legions  in  Europe,  and  eight 
in  .Asia  and  Africa.  The  cmperor^s  person  was  pro- 
tr'cted  by  a  body  of  nine  thousand  men,  called  the  pret' 
torian  guard.  Two  powerful  fleets  were  established, 
one  at  Rnvennn,  to  guard  the  Adriatic,  and  one  at  Mi* 
rentim,  near  Noples,  to  protect  the  western  part  of  the 
Mediterron«*an.  The  revenues  of  the  empire  amounted 
to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  and  this  sum  was 
harrlly  sutTicient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  govern* 
men!.  The  character  of  Augustus  chanced  very  much  on 
th««  as«iumption  of  supreme  power,  lie  became  distin- 
guished for  clemenry  and  moderation,  and  his  admin- 
i*iTrarinn  dlKptaved  him  as  tmiv  anxious  to  insure  the 
hafipjn**«*s  of  the  people  intrusted  to  his  charge.  He 
\s«iiiiiiiM|  tliM  diirnity  nf  chief  pontiflT;  so  that,  like  the 
ani-it-nt  kings,  hi?  was  nt  the  head  of  the  state  n-ligion. 
'n»f  jirople  were  not  directly  taxed  for  the  vast  im- 
pmii'nvnts  undertaken  durinff  his  reign,  which  were 
m.iH«»  at  the  exjwnse  of  A«itfn<us  himsiflf,  and  wealthy 
pf^rvin^  ^ho  were  xiimulnted  by  his  example. 

Roman  eiviliz.ition  wan  rapidly  disseminated  through 
the  rmpin?.  I^*aniing  was  cultivated;  the  eoimtry 
impmved;  new  towns  were  built;  villas  and  orna* 
m«*ntal  gardens  const nirted ;  and  the  people  taught 
many  useful  arts,  of  which  they  were  till  then  igno- 
rant. I'he  Bcrirultun*  of  Kurope  was  much  amelio- 
rated hy  the  introrhiction  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  of 
ihe  East,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  flax  from  Egypt. 


Glass  was  manufactured  at  Alexandria,  and  sent  to 
Rome.  Paper  was  also  made  in  large  quantities  fmni 
the  papynis  plant.  Tapestry  was  made  at  Padun,  and 
steel  goo(Js  of  all  kinds  at  Como.  Ice  and  cheese  were 
brought  to  Rome  from  the  Alpine  districts ;  |H)rk. 
gcesi',  and  salt  from  Gaul ;  spices,  perfumes,  and 
precious  stones  frc»ni  the  Kast ;  and  an  abundance  of 
gold,  silver,  and  iron,  as  tribute  from  conquenMl  nations. 
The  Romans  purchased  also  manufactured  silk  of  a 
people  who  came  to  their  Hastern  dominions  from  some 
unknown  country  beyond :  it  is  generally  supposed, 
however,  to  have  been  Western  China.  This  was  so 
rare,  that  it  was  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  and  the 
thicker  kinds  were  oAen  unwoven  for  the  puqNjsi.'  of 
man uf.ietu ring  slighter  ones.  The  n'Ign  of  Augustus 
is  consiiiered  the  era  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
is  otU'n  calltMl  the  Augustan  agr.  The  pocls,  runuin- 
eors,  and  historians  were  patronized  hy  the  emperor : 
among  thescj  were  Horace,  Virgil,  0\-id,  and  Livy. 

Aiihou;^h  the  emp<'ror  concentrated  nearly  all  the 
auth(»rily  in  his  own  person,  yet  he  was  easy  of  access, 
and  giiined  great  applause  fur  his  atfubility  and  con- 
descension. On  one  occasion,  having  been  informed 
that  n  certain  knight  squandered  his  patrimony  in  an 
unt^'orthy  manner,  he  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
him ;  but  fmding  the  charge  false,  he  acquitted  the 
knight,  upon  which  the  latter  said,  ^*  Another  time, 
Cn*sar,  Ik* tore  you  listen  to  an  accusation  against  an 
honest  man,  take  care  that  your  informant  be  honest/* 
Augustus  recognized  the  existing  laws,  and  gave  them 
their  proper  course,  though  by  his  word  alone  he 
could  contlemn  or  acquit  whom  he  pleased ;  he  even 
plead  in  (M*rson  for  those  whom  he  desired  to  protect 
One  of  his  soldiers  entreated  his  assistance  in  a  cause 
which  was  about  to  be  heard,  and  Augustus  bade  him 
apply  to  an  advocate.  "  Ah,"  replied  the  veteran, "  it 
was  not  by  proxy  that  I  served  you  at  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium."  Ciesar  was  so  struck  by  the  answer,  that  he 
pleaded  the  soldier^s  cause,  and  gained  it.  These  in- 
stances may  serve  to  show  the  familiarity  to  which  the 
emperor  admitted  his  subjects,  notwitlustonding  his  pos- 
session of  the  sovereign  power,  and  his  freedom  from 
all  responsibility. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a  great  part  of  Germany 
was  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  The  (rer* 
man  wars,  which  occurred  abotit  nineteen  yeara  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  were  conducted  by  Til>erius  and 
Dnisus,  the  sons-in-law  of  the  em|>eror.  Very  little 
is  known  of  these  contests,  exce[»t  that  the  <iennuns 
were  usually  defeated,  while  their  hinds  were  ravaged, 
and  great  numbers  of  women  and  children  carrif^l 
nway  for  slaves.  (Eventual ly,  however,  they  partly 
recovered  their  independenri*  hy  the  deMniction  of  a 
large  Roman  army  under  Van  is.  This  defeat  Angus* 
tus  did  not  long  survive.  In  the  seventy -ft  Mirth  Vi'ui 
of  his  age,  he  liegan  to  think  of  withrl rawing  fn»m  the 
fatigues  of  government,  and  of  ranking  TiU'rius  his 
partner  in  the  empire.  This  he  did,  and  named  him 
OS  his  successor.  I  le  then  ordered  the  census  of  Rome 
to  he  taken,  which  showed  the  {Nipulation  of  the  city  to 
hn  ffitir  million  one  hundred  and  tliirtv-M*ven  thouMind. 

m 

He  was  shortly  after  taken  ill,  and  died  nt  Noln,  in 
Camponio.  His  death  caused  general  and  unfeignc*d 
grief  throughout  tlic  empire,  and  the  honors  paid  to 
his  memory  seem  to  have  had  no  bounds.  Temp  lea 
were  erected  to  his  name,  and  it  was  asserted  that  he 
had  been  seen  ascending  to  hea%'en. 

Tiberiui^  the  aucceaaor  of  Augusma,  hod  hithertc 
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lived  in  a  state  of  profound  dissimulation,  and  had 
concealed  his  real  character  from  the  emperor.  His 
natural  disposition  was  arbitrary,  suspicious,  and  cruel, 
and  he  proved  a  most  tyrannical  sovereign.  His  jcaU 
ousy  was  soon  aroused  by  the  popularity  of  his  nephew, 
Germanicus,  whom  he  had  been  com()elIcd,  by  Augus- 
tus, to  declare  his  heir.  He  appointed  him  governor 
of  the  Eastern  provinces,  and  ut  the  same  time  gave 
orders  to  have  him  poisoned  on  his  arrival  at  his  desti- 
nation. He  then  abandoned  himself  to  all  kinds  of 
profligacy  and  vice.  In  order  to  luive  more  leisure  for 
the  indulgence  of  his  pleasures,  ho  retired  to  the  beau- 
tiful Island  of  Caprecc,  near  Naples,  leaving  the  cares 
of  government  in  the  hands  of  his  prime  minister, 
Sejanus,  whose  depravity  was  equal  to  his  own.  He 
soon  obtained  the  entire  control  of  the  empire,  and,  to 
aid  in  this,  employed  hosts  of  spies  and  informers.  He 
put  to  death  many  of  the  most  eminent  Romans,  after 
making  them  undergo  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  His 
most  important  act  was  that  of  increasing  the  number 
of  the  praetorian  guards,  who  formed  the  military  force 
of  the  capital  and  the  body-guard  of  the  emjieror.  In 
time  they  became  so  powerful,  that  they  took  upon 
themselves  to  set  up  and  depose  the  emperors  at  pleas- 
ure. They  were  not  very  unlike  the  janizaries  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  sway  of  Sejanus  was 
unlimited,  and  the  number  of  statues  erected  to  him 
exceeded  those  of  the  emperor :  he  was  more  dreaded 
than  the  tyrant  who  actually  wore  the  purple. 

Tiberius  soon  grew  jealous  of  his  minister,  and 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  on  a  cliarge  of  con- 
spiracy; and  a  new  favorite,  Macro,  was  chosen  to 
supply  his  place.  This  minister,  in  his  turn,  conspired 
against  the  life  of  his  master,  and  assassinated  him  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  37.  The 
accession  of  Caligula^  the  son  of  Germanicus,  whom 
Tiberius  had  named  his  successor,  was  hailed  with 
gn^at  joy  both  by  the  senate  and  the  people.  By  some 
concessions  which  he  made,  and  other  acts  of  generos- 
ity, he  became  so  popular,  that,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  sickness  soon  after,  sacrifices  were  offered  in  every 
temple  for  his  recovery.  It  is  probable  that  his  brain 
u'os  disordered  during  his  illness,  for  his  subsequent 
acts  were  those  of  a  madman,  whose  insanity  displayed 
itself  in  reckless  cruelty  and  extravagance.  His  brief 
reign  of  four  years  is  one  of  the  most  frightful  periods 
of  Roman  history.  He  ordered  all  the  prisoners  in 
Rome  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts  without  trial,  and 
put  a  large  number  of  senators  to  death.  Every  ten 
days,  he  sent  supplies  of  human  victims  to  his  mena- 
gerie, which  ho  called  ^^  clearing  his  accounts."  He 
once  said  that  he  wished  the  Roman  people  had  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  despatch  them  all  at  a  single 
blow.  He  enacted  a  temple  to  himself,  and  established 
a  college  of  priests  to  superintend  his  own  worship. 
He  had  a  favorite  horse,  named  Incitatus^  to  whom  he 
frequently  sent  invitations  to  dine  at  the  royal  table, 
where  he  was  fod  on  gilded  oats,  and  drank  wine  from 
jewelled  goblets.  He  was  on  the  point  of  raising  this 
quadruped  to  the  consulship,  when  Incitatus  died,  and 
received  a  magnificent  funeral.  The  Romans  soon 
became  weary  of  a  monster  equally  wicked  and  con- 
temptible, and  a  successful  conspiracy  terminated  his 
existence,  A.  D.  41. 

Claudius^  uncle  to  Caligula,  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  conspirators.  He  was  of  weak  intellect,  and 
■uffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  unprincipled  favor- 
ites.     Notwithstanding  his  imbecility,  however,  he 


undertook  a  war  against  Britain ;  and  the  campaigns 
thus  commenced,  led  to  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  island.  A  large  aqueduct  was 
constructed  at  this  period,  which  sup[)lied  Rome  with 
water  down  to  the  middle  ages.  Claudius  hud  one 
son ;  but  he  had  married  a  second  wife,  named  A^rip- 
pina^  who  had  also  a  son,  known  in  histor\'  by  the 
name  of  Nero,  The  empress,  who  was  ambitious  and 
craf\y,  prevailed  upon  Claudius  to  name  her  son  as  his 
successor,  in  preference  lo  his  own  son,  Britannicus. 
She  then  poisoned  him,  that  he  might  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  alter  his  will,  A.  D.  5-1.  Thus  died  the 
unfortunate  Claudius,  who  was,  perhaps,  more  to  bo 
pitied  than  condemned. 


Nero. 

Nero  was  but  seventeen  years  old  nt  his  arressioii, 
and  possessed  great  natural  talents,  but  a  chamoti-i 
perverted  by  bad  examples  and  by  familiarity  >vi:l 
vice.  For  five  years,  he  governed  with  mo<irriitM'n 
and  justice  ;  but  soon  became  weary  undt'r  the  rfstniiiit 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  mother,  who,  fniding  hrrs<!t 
neglected,  threatened  to  transfer  the  throne  t<i  Briijui- 
nicus.  This  threat,  by  inspiring  Nero  with  fVar,  brok^ 
the  feeble  restraints  that  withheld  the  vouns  tvran. 
from  crime.  He  resolved  that  his  brother  should  prr- 
ish,  and  committed  his  first  murder  with  all  the  coolntss 
of  an  accomplished  assassin.  He  invited  the  yoiini: 
Britannicus  to  a  feast:  the  unfortunate  prince  liail 
scarcely  touched  with  his  lips  the  fatal  eup,  \v)i<n  the 
subtle  poison  chilled  his  senses.  He  fell  Uirk  nn  iLo 
couch  and  expired.  The  corpse  was  carrird  out,  tli«^ 
funeral  rites  were  performed  in  haste  and  \\iilii«ut 
pomp,  the  body  being  painted  white  to  rum^ral  the 
change  of  color  effected  by  the  poison.  But  il.c  rai:), 
falling  from  heaven  in  torrents,  rendered  tlic  artitii>e 
useless,  and  exposed  the  crime.  Agrippina  was  siMin 
after  munlercd  in  her  bed.  Nero  then  nia«le  a  tiuir 
through  Italy,  and  appeared  on  the  stajre  at  Napli  s, 
as  an  opera  singer.  His  passion  for  music  a nu Minted 
to  an  absolute  mania,  and  his  greatest  ambition  was, 
to  be  thought  the  finest  singer  in  the  world.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  Rome,  a  dreadful  conflagration  broke  oMt, 
which  lasted  six  days  and  seven  nights,  and  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  city.  It  was  ssiid  that  the  em- 
peror himself  was  the  author  of  this  terrible  calamity . 
Thii  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  well  known  that  he 
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ibowed  no  aaxicty  lo  avert  the  flames,  but  watched 
llwm  from  a  tower,  wlicrc  ho  sang  the  "  Tokin);  or 
Ilium,"  accompany iiif;  himwlf  upon  the  harp.  Many 
librnriM  ami  works  of  art  pciwhcd  in  the  fire,  whlcli 
IN  on  inipurtnnt  (■vent  in  tlio  lustory  of  Konic,  as  the 
city  was  n.-biiill  upuii  an  iinprovcil  plan.  The  Cliria* 
tian-s,  who  were  at  ih'a  {teriod  hcginnin);  to  attract 
DulicL-,  were  clmrged  by  Nero  with  having  fired  the 
city  ;  oud  the  pcnK.-cntion  raised  aftainat  ihem  on  ihia 
account  was  dn-udfid  in  the  extreme.  Some  were 
covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  bcosU,  nnd,  in  that  dia- 
piiiK',  ili.-voured  by  iloss'.  Sumo  were  cnicificil,  and 
iiihi'rt  burnt  idivi'.  "  When  the  day  was  not  siiflicicnl 
for  iheir  lurtiires,"  savH  Tiiclius,  "  the  flames  in  which 
they  [H'rislied  si-nci  to  illuminnle  the  night." 

'I'Im-  critnes  cif  Nero  now  became  so  atrocinai,  lluit 
a  nin-pirui-y  won  fonni-d  a^^inst  him,  in  which  n  great 
niinilicr  of  ilie  niibles  were  engaged  ;  but  it  wm  dis- 
I'DVt-rcii.  ami  all  crjncerned  were  put  to  death.  Among 
tti'!  victims  wcra  Lucan  tlie  poet  and  Seneca  the 
philusiiphr-  About  this  time,  Nero  killed  his  wife 
ropiHra  by  ft  kick,  lie  made  a  visit  to  Greece,  to 
iljuplny  hit  skill  at  tlic  Ulyinpic  gomes.  While  thus 
"Hfigffd,  ilie  nbellion,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in 
•li-iail  in  the  history  of  the  Jcwh,  broke  out  in  Polcaiinc, 
which  led,  in  the  end,  to  the  dispersion  of  ilic  Jewish 
nation.  A  gfneml  ri'volt  now  took  place  in  Gnul  and 
Spnm,  anil  tlH-  w)Iiticra  in  the  latter  country  proclaimed 
0.4  L-i)i|i)-n)r  Herriiu  Gatbut  a  general  over  seventy 
Vfun  of  age,  who  marchisl  to  Home  at  the  hcoil  of 
the  iiiMirgcnl  artny.  Nero  received  the  account  of 
liulba's  ruvult  while  he  was  nt  supper  in  Kume,  and 
wn^  sn  stnirk  with  trrrtir,  Ihnt  he  overturned  tho  Inblc 
uiHi  hii  liNit.  From  that  moment  he  considered  hii 
riiiu  nt  cerinio.  Tlw  miwmble  cmjieror  endeavonul 
t-i  [HjiMni  himself,  but  Wiis  baffled  ;  the  revolt  bi-cnme 
[p.-iit-nil :  ))r  run  fnirn  house  to  house,  but  cverv  dcHir 
MU4  »hul.  lie  cnlli'il  ujion  his  gladiniors  tn  kill  him, 
but  none  wcjuld  ol>ey.  Then  rushing  despemlcly 
fiinh,  he  seemed  iK.'ni  upon  throwing  himself  into  the 
Tilier ;  but  his  cnuragc  failed.  Oiic  of  his  frccilmcn, 
namt-d  I'hnon,  Inkin);  pity  on  his  distress,  oflcrcd  to 
roiircal  him  in  hhi  own  country  house,  about  four  miles 
di-tnni,  auil  Nero  accepted  the  olfer  with  joy.  lie 
*iBr:i-il  with  four  ilomesiics.  The  journey,  though  iihort, 
wa«  crowded  with  adventures.  An  earthquake  shook 
tlx-  tfruiinil  n-i  lie  juitscd  alone,  nnd  thunder  nnd  light- 
ning ucr(mi|>anicd  his  ste|ui.  He  heani  cunfused  nuises 
from  ih>-  camp,  ami  tlie  criea  of  llic  p«)ple  invoking 
curw'i  and  breathing  vcnjiRonce  npon  him.  A  imvellcr 
iii>-'-tiiii!  him  un  ihr-  way  said, "  Thi.-re  go  men  in  puniuil 
(if  N'-ni."  MLi  horse' KWi  ftfler  look  fright  at  n  dead 
U(ly  ibnt  lay  in  iIm-  natd;  and  Nero,  dropping  the 
handken-liii'f  that  CiUicefilcd  his  face,  was  recognized 
by  a  siilduT  who  was  imssini;.  lie  fli-tl  into  a  thicket, 
and  I'r-.m  thi  ih-e  cntim  d  the  hou*-  of  I'hoon.  lie  lieru 
iiiiide  Ni-vi'ml  ini-tr<Mtiinl  uttempis  to  put  mi  end  tt>  his 
hfi-,  lull  liunlly,  with  ihi^  SHtiMnnee  uT  his  M-cretary, 
nliii'ed  n  <b[.'Ki'r  ni  his  ihn>;a  ami  inflicted  a  mortal 
wiiiiild,  us  the  pufuing  wildivrs  riitirnl  th<!  room.  Hi^ 
l.*ly  Wits  pritaiily.  tli-xiith  hnnombly  intern-d,  ami 
many  of  the  lower  rinks,  whnw:  love  hi:  hail  won  by 
hw  pnslicaliiy.  Inini-niiil  his  I'ms  and  brought  fiNwen 
to  his  iiiinti.  Gaiha,  his  successor,  was  proclaime<l 
emperor  A.  I>.  6S. 

This  event  was  fiillowed  by  the  greatest  confusion 
iniBi^nable,  four  |icrsi>ns  being  raJKa  to  the  ihrane  in 
the  abort  space  of  eighteen  months.     It  would  bo  use- 
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less  to  recoimt  the  sccics  of  violence  and  blixMlshed 
which  fullowed.  Galba  reigned  but  seven  months. 
His  niggardly  economy  procured  him  the  resenimr'nl 
of  the  prreiorian  guard,  who  murdered  him,  oiid  pro- 
claimed emperor  a  very  rich  man,  named  Olho.  In 
the  me:in  lime,  the  (icrman  legions,  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  had  chosen  their  commander, 
VilrlliiM,  emperor,  and  marched  with  oil  s{)er>d  u|ion 
Rome,  III  ik<|)Osc  Utho.  A  bottle  was  fought  Is-lween 
die  two  rivals,  near  the  town  of  Cremona,  where  Ulhn 
was  defeated,  and  put  on  end  to  his  own  cxiiiienec, 
having  held  the  Rupromc  power  diirin;;  the  space  of 
thn-e  months.  Vitellius  occupied  the  thmne  just  lung 
enuugli  to  liecorne  celebmtcil  throughout  ihu  wurld  foi 
his  gluttony.  One  of  his  fuvnrile  ilishi^  was  an  olio. 
comjiUHed  of  the  sounds  of  the  fish  called  xrarnm,  the 
bmins  of  woodcocks,  tlic  tongues  of  peacocks,  mid  tho 
spawn  of  lampreys  from  the  Ciuipinn  Si-n.  This  luxu- 
rious coiiibiiuiiion  was  called  the  "  shield  of  Mincn'a." 
The  Roman  troops  in  the  East,  liaving  heard  of  the 
defeat  of  Otho,  lud  proclaimed  their  generol,  Vespa- 
lian,  OS  his  successor,  ond  an  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Kome,  in  which  Vitellius  was  murdered.  Ve!>[>asiaD 
ascended  the  throne  A.  D.  6!).  He  is  described  as  a 
very  excellent  man,  plain  in  his  manners,  upright  in 
his  conduct,  and  free  from  tymnny.  He  governed 
wisely,  and  soon  restored  order  at  Rome.  His  sun 
Titus  was  lek  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Jews, 
and  the  siege  of  Jerusidem  soon  commenced,  Vefiin- 
sian  invited  lo  Rumo  Iho  most  cclcbmted  mnslcni  and 
artillcem  frum  every  pan  of  the  world.  1  le  built  tho 
celebniieil  a iiijihi theatre,  known  by  the  name  ol' 


Cn/iinm.  He  founded  new  ciilis,  and  n-p.-iinr! 
old  ones,  which  liad  suflereil  fnim  the  .levii*;:ili.inH 
his  predecessors.  He  died  after  a  ri'ign  of  ten  yi 
in  Campania,  A.  D.  79. 

}U-  was  Muccecded  hv  his  son  7V/u*,  who  wns  railed 
by  liLs  suhjeels  "  the  Invi)  nnd  delicht  of  human  kiii< 
In  bis  y'>uth.  hr  had  Is-en  fund  nf  pleasure  and  dii 
[latioii.  bill  he  reformed  his  hnbils  on  nseeiidint!  the 
thnine,  and  l>eennie  n  pattern  of  regularity  nnd  mod 
emiirin.  ll.iving  railed  to  mirvl  one  evenini;  lluit  hn 
had  dune  no  Ix-nfficenl  net  within  the  last  twenly-four 
lioui^t.  he  I'lclaimed.  "  I  have  lost  a  diiy  I  "  His  n-ign 
was  Hbort  and  marked  by  public  calamities  ;  lire  con- 
sumed a  great  part  nf  tbo  city ;  a  pestilence  thinned 
the  pnpiijaliim,  and  an  emplion  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
caused  the  ruin  of  Herculamrum  and  I'ompeii.  Tliis 
calamity  was  not  so  destructive  of  human  life  as  many 
eanli(]unkca  and  inundations  that  have  since  happened ; 
but  it  has  a  degree  of  iDtcresl  pccultB.-  lo  ilMlf,  u 
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^laving  been  the  means  of  preserving  to  our  times, 
entire  and  unchanged,  two  towns  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans exactly  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  Titus  Ctesar. 
In  this  catastrophe,  Pliny  the  elder  perished,  and  his 
nephew,  Pliny  the  younger,  has  given  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  event,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  — 

*^  My  uncle  was  at  that  time,  with  the  fleet  under  his 
command,  at  Misenum.  On  the  24th  of  August,  about 
one  in  the  aHemoon,  my  mother  desired  him  to  obsen^e 
a  cloud  which  appeared,  of  a  very  unusual  size  and 
shape.  He  had  just  returned  from  enjoying  the  benefit 
of  the  sun,  and  aAer  bathing  in  cold  water  and  taking 
a  slight  repast,  had  retired  to  his  study.  He  imme- 
diately rose,  and  went  out  upon  an  eminence,  from 
which  he  might  more  distinctly  view  this  very  singular 
phenomenon.  It  was  not  at  that  distance  discernible 
from  what  mountain  this  cloud  issued,  but  it  was  found 
afterward  to  proceed  from  Vesuvius.  I  cannot  give  a 
more  exact  description  of  its  figure,  than  by  comparing 
it  to  that  of  a  pine-tree  ;  for  it  shot  up  to  a  great  height, 
in  the  form  of  a  tall  trunk,  which  spread  at.the  top  into 
a  sort  of  branches,  occasioned,  I  suppose,  either  by  the 
force  of  the  internal  vapor  which  impelled  the  cloud 
upward,  decreasing  in  strength  as  it  advanced,  or  by 
the  cloud  being  pressed  back  by  its  own  weight,  and 
thus  expanding.  It  appeared  sometimes  bright,  and 
sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  apparently  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  earth  and  cinders. 

^^This  uncommon  appearance  excited  my  uncIe^s 
philosophical  curiosity  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  it.  He 
accordingly  ordered  a  liffht  vessel  to  be  prepared,  and 
otFored  me  the  liberty,  if  I  thought  proper,  to  attend 
liim.  I  rather  chose  to  continue  the  employment  in 
which  I  was  engaged,  for  it  happened  that  he  had  given 
mc  a  certain  writing  to  copy.  As  he  was  going  out  of 
the  house  with  his  tablets  m  his  hand,  ho  was  met  by 
the  sailors  belonging  to  the  galleys  stationed  at  Retina, 
from  which  they  had  fled  in  the  utmost  terror,  for,  that 
port  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  they  had 
no  other  way  to  escape  than  by  sea.  They  conjured 
him,  therefore,  not  to  psoceed  and  expose  his  life  to 
such  imminent  danger.  He  altered  his  intention,  and 
instead  of  gratifying  his  philosophical  spirit,  he  resigned 
it  to  the  more  magnanimous  principle  of  aiding  the 
distressed. 

^^  With  this  view,  he  ordered  the  fleet  immediately 
to  put  to  sea,  and  went  himself  on  board,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  assisting  not  only  Retina,  but  the  other  towns 
which  stood  thick  upon  that  beautiful  coast.  Hastening 
to  the  place,  therefore;  from  which  others  fled  with  the 
utmost  terror,  he  siccred  his  direct  course  to  the  point 
of  danger,  and  with  so  much  calmness  and  presence 
of  mind  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  dictate  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  appearance  and  progress  of  that  dreadful 
scene.  He  was  now  so  near  the  mountain,  that  the 
cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the  more  he 
advanced,  fell  into  the  ships,  together  with  pumice- 
stones  and  black  pieces  of  burning  rock.  They  were 
likewise  in  danger,  not  only  of  being  left  aground  by 
the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea,  but  also  from  the  vast 
fragments  which  rolled  down  from  the  mountain  and 
obstructed  all  the  shore.  Here  he  stopped  to  consider 
whether  he  should  return  back,  to  which  the  pilot 
advising  him,  *  Fortune,^  said  he,  *  befriends  the  brave: 
steer  to  Pomponianus.^ 

*'  Pomponianus  was  then  at  Stabiae,  separated  by  a 
gu  f,  which  the  sea,  aAer  many  windings,  forms  upon 


that  shore.  Pomponianus  had  already  sent  Ins  iKiggagc 
on  board  ;  for  though  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  actual 
danger,  yet  being  extremely  near,  he  was  determined, 
if  it  should  increase,  to  put  to  sea  as  soun  as  the  wind 
should  change.  It  was  favorable,  however,  for  carry- 
ing my  uncle  to  Pomponianus,  whom  he  found  in  the 
greatest  consternation ;  and  embracing  him  with  ten- 
derness, he  encouraged  and  exhorted  him  to  keep  up 
his  spirits.  The  more  to  dissipate  his  fears,  he  ordered 
his  scr\'ants,  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  to  carry  him  to 
the  baths ;  and  aHer  having  bathed,  he  sat  down  to 
supper  with  cheerfulness,  or  at  least  the  appearance 
of  it. 

"  In  the  mean  while,  the  fire  of  Vesuvius  flamed 
forth  from  several  parts  of  the  mountain  with  frrrat 
violence,  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  contributed 
to  render  still  more  visible  and  dreadful.  But  my 
uncle,  in  order  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  his  friend, 
assured  him  it  was  only  the  conflagration  of  the  vil- 
lages which  the  country  people  had  almndoned.  Aftoi 
this,  he  retired  to  rest,  and  was  so  little  discomposoc 
as  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep.  The  court  which  led  ic 
his  apartment  being  now  almost  tilled  with  stones  and 
ashes,  it  would  have  been  impossible,  if  ho  had  delnycc? 
much  longer,  for  him  to  have  made  his  way  out ;  ii 
was,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  awaken  him.  He 
got  up,  and  joined  Pomponianus  and  the  rest  of  the 
company.  They  consulted  together  whether  it  would 
be  most  prudent  to  trust  to  the  houses,  which  now 
shook  from  side  to  side  with  violent  convulsions,  or 
flee  to  the  open  fields,  where  the  stones  and  cinders 
fell  in  large  showere,  and  threatened  them  with  instant 
destruction. 

^*'  In  this  distress,  they  resolved  for  the  fields,  us  the 
less  dangerous  of  the  two  —  a  resolution  which,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  were  hurried  into  by  their 
fears,  my  uncle  embraced  upon  cool  and  d('lil)erate 
consideration.  They  went  out,  having  pillows  tied 
upon  their  heads  with  napkins,  as  a  defence  against 
the  storm  of  stones  which  rained  round  them. 

**  It  was  now  day  every  where  else,  but  there  a  deeper 
darkness  prevailed  than  in  the  blackest  night;  they 
had,  however,  torches  and  other  lights.  They  thought 
it  expedient  to  go  down  farther  upon  the  shore,  in 
order  to  observe  if  they  might  safely  put  out  to  sea , 
but  they  found  the  waves  still  running  excessively  high. 
There,  my  uncle,  having  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of 
cold  water,  laid  himself  down  upon  a  sailcloth,  when 
immediately  the  flames,  preceded  by  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphur,  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  company  and  forced 
him  to  rise.  He  raised  himself  up  with  the  assistance 
of  two  of  his  servants,  and  instantly  fell  down  dead. 
He  was  suflTocated,  as  I  conjecture,  by  some  noxious 
vapor,  having  always  had  weak  lung^^,  and  bc>ing  fre- 
quently subject  to  a  difliculty  of  breathing.  As  suon 
as  it  was  light  again,  which  was  not  till  the  third  day 
af\er,  his  body  was  found  entire,  and  without  any 
marks  of  violence,  exactly  in  the  posture  in  which  he 
fell,  and  looking  more  like  a  man  asleep  than  dead."* 

This  is  the  only  account  of  the  fate  of  any  individ- 
ual who  perished  by  this  awful  visitation  ;  and  the 
ancient  writers  mention  the  fact  of  the  desi ruction  of 
these  cities  so  slightly,  that  the  statement  might  have 
been  doubled,  but  for  their  accidental  discover)-  in 
sinking  a  well  in  the  early  (uirt  of  the  last  contur\'. 
Streets  and  squares  have  since  been  laid  open,  housrs 
examined,  cellars  excavated,  and  the  whole  mann<*r 
of  living  in  those  ancient  times  been  brought  to  li^hi. 
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The  romainn  of  human  beings  have  been  found  in  sit- 
uaiiuni  which  show  how  ins(antancoii<<iv  death  must 
luive  overtaken  them.  Tlie  mass  formed  hy  the  ashes 
and  lava  that  issued  from  the  volcano,  was  from  s(*v- 
enty  lu  one  hundn'd  and  twelve  feet  acep,  ro  tliat  tlie 
n«'w  surface  was  so  much  hif^her  than  the  old  one, 
which,  with  its  towns  and  detached  habitations,  parks, 
srard«'ns,  meadows,  and  vineyards,  were  all  buried 
beneath. 
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CHAPTER    CCCXLI. 

A.  D.  81  to  SS7. 

Emperors  of  Rome  from  Domitian  to  Constan- 

tine  the  Great. 

TiTCs  died  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  (A.  D. 
SI.)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Domitian, 
This  sovereifm  l>e|>jpin  well,  and  soon  gained  the  char- 
acter of  a  liberal  and  wise  prince.  But  these  fair 
promises  were  speedily  blighted, and  hcl>ecame  the  most 
complete  des)>ot  that  evcu*  governed  the  Roman  empire. 
fie  was  more  hateful  tlian  either  Caligula  or  Nero,  for 
his  tyranny  proceeded  from  a  bad  heart,  while  theirs 
was,  perhaps,  the  result  of  disordered  intellect.  He 
put  to  <ieaih  those  who  were  good  and  noble  for  no 
3!her  reason  tlmn  because  ihev  were  so ;  and  was 
often  present  at  the  tortures  of  his  victims.  From 
those  scen«*s  of  blood,  he  would  retire  to  his  apart* 
ni«^nt,  and  pass  his  time  in  catching  flics,  and  stabbing 
iu'm  with  a  b<Mlkin.  He  persecuted  the  Jews  and 
rhristians  with  unrelenting  cruelty.  His  wars  were 
insuccpssful,  and  the  Romans  had  the  more  cause  to 
rt'jolce  at  his  death,  as  it  placed  upon  the  throne  the 
firnt  of  the  five  good  emperors.  Domitian,  the  last  of 
the  CsFsars,  was  assassinated  in  his  palace  A.  D.  96, 
after  a  reign  of  fiHeen  years. 

I  lis  successor,  Coceeius  AVrra,w&8  bom  in  Spatn,  of 
«n  illustrious  Roman  family,  and  was  chosen  emperor 
by  the  senate  on  the  very  day  of  the  death  of  Domitian. 
Ilf  wa«  aln.*ady  in  advanced  age,  and  was  much  be- 
kjved  for  the  mddnciss  of  his  manners  and  the  benev- 
•>]enre  of  liis  disposition.  His  reign  was  short,  and 
undiMinguished  by  any  remarkable  occurrence.  His 
life  was  twice  attempted  ;  but  he  still  died  quietly 
m  his  lied,  A.  D.  9H.  He  liad  designated  Trajan^ 
then  governor  of  I'pp^^r  (iermany,  as  his  successor. 
TIm»  n**w  emp^'Hir  soon  arrivi»d  at  Rome,  and  was 
n^reivrd  with  <'ver\'  demonstration  of  joy.  His  repU" 
taliun  in  the  country  where  he  govemetl  had  reached 
fvi-n  distant  Rome,  where  his  qualitiea  ns  a  soldier, 
nnd  as  a  l«'gis!ator,  were  aln*ady  well  known.  He  had 
always  li\ed  in  tht*  most  unassuming  style,  performing 
Ion;!  ni:irv:lM*s  on  f<Nit  with  his  troo(>s,  and  sharing  with 
lU-in  thf  faiitrufs  and  dangers  of  war.  He  knew 
i!l  th«'  old  sdldirrs  bv  naui«\  and   conver^sed    famil- 
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i.'irly  u  lib  thfiM.  M*-  |M»ss«*sM'd  an  amiabli*  disposition, 
(rr*':it  fxprrii- nee  in  war,  and  many  moral  and  intel- 
U-riiiril  f{Mulitif'atliins.  His  personal  appearance  cor- 
n-spiiiii!f>d  uith  his  mind,  and  os  he  entered  Rome  in 
t^H.-  vit;or  of  manhijfHl,  Ih*  inspired  his  suhjects  with 
a  res|K*i*t  ^liich  thf'v  never  ceased  to  attach  to  his 
ruirnr. 

Hanllv  had  h«*  mounted  the  throne,  than  he  was 
called  u|M>n  to  check  the  inscjl^nce  of  the  Dacians,  who 
had  ravaged  part  of  the  empire,  and  demand'Ml  tribute 
froni  the  Roman  people.     Thii  nation  was  eflectually 


humbled,  and  its  territory  reduced  to  a  Roman  prov- 
ince. The  famous  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  which 
exists  to  this  day,  was  erected  to  commemorate  thii 
event.  The  emperor^s  attention  was  now  claimed  by 
the  calls  of  peace,  and  to  these  he  devoted  himself  with 
energy  and  zeal.  He  reformed  many  abuses  in  the 
government,  at  the  same  time  lessening  the  taxes. 
His  empress,  Plotina,  exerted  herself  to  produce  a 
change  in  the  manners  of  the  ladies,  who  were  noted 
for  their  levity  and  fondness  for  pleasure.  Trajan 
enforced  rigorously  the  laws  which  had  been  enacted 
against  those  who  dissented  from  the  established  rcli* 
gion,  and  for  this  reason  is  numU^n^d  among  the  per- 
secutors of  Christianity.  He  died  in  ('itioia,  A.  D. 
117,  having  reigned  nineteen  years.  His  Uidy  was 
burnt,  and  his  ashes  were  placed  in  a  golden  urn,  and 
deposited  iKMieath  his  colunm  at  Rome. 

Adrian^  the  nephew  of  Trajan,  next  occupied  the 
palace  of  the  Cu'sars.  He  was  a  man  of  gn.*at  talent 
and  learning,  but  made  no  conquests;  on  the  contrar}% 
he  gave  up  some  of  those  acquired  hy  his  predecessor, 
judging  them  a  detriment,  rather  than  an  advantage  to 
the  empire.  I Ic  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  tlial  made 
a  tour  of  the  provinces.  He  visited  Gaul,  Germany, 
Britain,  Spain,  (f reece,  and  all  the  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa  that  were  under  his  dominion.  He  greatly 
improved  every  region  through  which  he  passed.  The 
empire  was  not  disturb(*d  by  any  vrar  of  importance 
during  his  reign,  except  one  that  was  occasioned  by 
an  insurrection  of  the  Jews.  He  ruled  twenty-two 
years,  and  died  of  a  lingering  disease  at  Baice,  near 
Naples,  A.  D.  139.  He  had  previously  named  as  hia 
successor  Antonimu  Pius^  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  his  many  virtues. 

This  prince  has  been  pronounced  by  historians,  thr; 
most  noble  character  that  ever  sat  u|>on  a  throne.  His 
mild  and  merciful  reign  was  probably  the  most  tran- 
quil and  happy  the  Roman  empire  ever  enjoyed. 
The  prosperity  of  this  period  is  best  proved  hy  the 
fact  that  we  know  very  little  of  it,  few  details  Itaving 
come  down  to  us ;  it  seems  to  have  passed  in  peace 
and  happiness,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut.  Antoninus  died 
in  the  t went)' -second  year  of  his  reign,  (A.  D.  161,) 
bequeathing  nothing  but  his  private  fortime  to  his  family. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  ensuing  centur)-,  the 
sovereign  dceme<l  it  essential  to  his  popularity  to  as- 
sume the  surname  of  AntoninuM.  The  fon-ign  trade 
of  Rome  appeara  to  have  been  ver}'  flourishing  at  this 
period.  Furs  were  brought  from  Siberia,  and  large 
quantities  of  amber,  which  was  used  for  drinking  cups, 
were  sent  from  the  shonrs  of  the  Ikiltic.  The  rich 
productions  of  the  Kasl  were  conveyed  to  Alexandria 
by  caravans,  and  from  thence  to  Rome.  Various 
manufactures  were  extensively  carried  on  at  Alexan- 
dria, but  more  especially  those  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
glass. 

Marau  Aurelius  succeeded  to  the  empire.  In  it  for 
sfjme  n*ason  not  well  understood,  his  power  was  slmred 
hy  Lucius  Venis,  to  whom  he  had  given  his  daughter 
•  in  marriage.  Aurclius  liad  all  the  virtues  of  Antoninus 
I  and  his  colleague  all  the  vic«'S  of  Nero.  The  former 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  sending  his  partner  at 
the  head  of  an  army  against  the  l*anhians.  During 
hia  absence,  Aurclius  governed  mildly  and  benefi- 
cently. The  return  of  tlie  army  brought  a  dreadful 
calamity  upon  the  empire.  The  scjldieni  come  l«ck 
infected  by  the  plague,  which  quickly  spread  thcou^ 
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[taly  and  the  provinces.  The  ravages  of  this  pesti- 
lence were  dreadful  beyond  description,  and  the  Ger- 
mans took  advantage  of  the  weakness  occasioned  by 
it,  to  revolt  against  the  Romans.  In  conjunction  with 
the  northern  nations,  they  advanced  even  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Italy,  and  for  nearly  thirteen  years,  with  one 
short  intcr>'al  of  peace,  Aurelius  was  engaged  in  con- 
ducting the  war  against  them  in  Germany.  He  died 
fighting  on  the  frontiers,  A.  D.  180.  The  glory 
of  the  empire  may  be  said  to  have  expired  with  him. 
The  personal  character  of  the  emperor  had  but  little 
influence  over  the  events  of  his  inauspicious  reign, 
in  which  began  first  to  appear  those  evidences  of 
declining  power  that  foretold  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  The  invasion  of  the  Germans  exhibited  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  great  migration  of  nations  which 
eventually  overwhelmed  Rome. 

Commodus^  the  son  of  Aurelius,  was  the  next  occu- 
pant of  the  throne.  He  was  a  brutal  tyrant,  equally 
detestable  as  a  man  and  a  sovereign.  His  cruelties 
rivalled  those  of  Domitian,  and  he  was  detested  by 
all  except  the  soldiers,  whose  favor  he  preserved  by 
bestowing  money  on  them  with  a  lavish  hand.  To 
detail  the  vices  and  cruelties  of  this  monster,  would 
detract  from  the  dignity  of  history.  An  instance  or 
two  will  suffice  to  place  his  character  in  a  true  light. 
When  only  twelve  years  old,  he  ordered  the  over- 
seer of  his  bath  to  be  thrown  into  the  furnace,  because 
he  had  made  the  water  too  hot.  On  one  occasion, 
while  walking  in  the  street,  he  cut  a  fat  man  in  two, 
that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
entrails  fall  upon  the  ground.  He  was  endowed  with 
extraordinary  strength,  and  often,  in  imitation  of  Her- 
cules, went  abroad  dressed  in  a  lion^s  skin,  and  armed 
with  a  knotted  club.  To  display  his  strength  and 
skill  in  arms,  he  appeared  publicly  in  the  amphi- 
theatre :  he  is  said  to  have  fought  in  this  way  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-five  times,  and  always  to  have 
been  victorious.  The  military  events  of  his  reign 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  Roman  name.  A  plague 
broke  out  in  the  cit}',  and  lasted  two  years,  carrying 
off,  at  times,  two  thousand  persons  in  a  day.  Rome 
was  also  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  a  large  part  of 
it  burnt.  This  calamity  was  followed  by  a  famine, 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  prime  minister, 
who  bought  up  the  corn  on  speculation.  A  conspiracy 
was  fonned  against  Commodus  in  his  own  household, 
and  poison  was  administered  to  him  by  one  of  his 
female,  favorites.  The  poison  operated  too  slowly, 
however,  and  he  was  strangled  by  the  hands  of  Narcis« 
sus,  his  favorite  gladiator,  A.  D.  192.  He  had  reigned 
twelve  years.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
and  his  statues  were  demolished. 

Ilelvius  Pertinax  next  ascended  the  vacant  throne. 
The  life  of  this  person  had  been  so  crowded  with  ad- 
ventures, that  he  was  fimiiliarly  called  Fortune* 8  tennis 
ball.  He  was  born  a  slave,  and  followed  for  some 
time  tlie  trade  of  a  charcoal  burner.  He  afterguards 
turned  shopkeeper,  and  still  later,  became  a  school- 
master, and  taught  I^tin  and  Greek.  Turning  his 
attention  to  the  law,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
iKir,  which  he  in  turn  abandoned,  and  took  up  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  He  obtained  the  command  of  a 
If^giun  under  Aurelius,  and  under  Commodus  became 
prefect  of  Rome.  He  was  chosen  emperor  by  the 
assassins  of  Commodus,  and  this  choice  was  confirmed 
by  tlie  people.  The  hopes  which  had  been  formed 
respecting  him  were  not  disappointed.     He  attended 


all  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  and  paid  such  devotion 
to  business  that  the  meanest  petitioner  could  always 
obtain  access  to  him.  Ho  melted  down  all  the  silver 
statues  which  liad  been  erected  to  Commodus,  and 
was  thus  able  to  abolish  many  oppressive  taxes.  1  le 
endeavored  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  pne- 
torian  bands,  and  thus  excited  the  hatred  of  this  ttrm- 
gant  soldiery.  They  met  him  in  the  street,  and 
attacked  him ;  but  he  boldly  faced  the  insurgents,  and 
by  his  courage  and  determination  so  intimidated  them, 
that  they  fell  back,  and  seemed  inclined  to  retreat. 
But  he  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  lance,  and  fell, 
mufiling  his  head  in  his  robe,  A.  D.  193. 

A  scene  of  degradation  hitherto  unparalleled  was 
now  exhibited.  The  empire  was  put  up  at  auc- 
tion to  the  highest  bidder,  by  the  pnetorian  guards. 
Didius  Julianus^  a  senator,  was  the  successful  com* 
petitor,  having  promised  twenty-five  thousand  ses- 
terces to  each  pnrtorian,  a  sum  amounting  in  all 
to  about  ten  millions  of  dollars.  He  did  not  long  en- 
joy his  dearly-purchased  dignity,  for  the  s<:)ldi(?rs  in 
different  provinces  had  elected  three  other  emperors, 
one  of  whom,  Septimius  Scvertis^  marched  din>ct  to 
Rome,  and  entered  the  city  unopposed.  The  wn'tched 
Didius,  who  had  purchased  a  comfortless  and  disgnico- 
ful  reign  of  three  months,  was  dragged  from  his  thmne, 
and  his  head  was  struck  otf  by  the  common  execu- 
tioner. The  senate  acknowledged  Sevenis,  the  new 
claimant.  The  senate,  at  this  period,  was  ver\*  dif- 
ferently constituted  from  what  it  was  in  former  limrs, 
for  the  Roman  franchise  had  been  so  extended,  that 
half  the  world  were  Roman  citizens,  and  peoplo  of  all 
countries  were  found  among  the  senators.  Severns 
disarmed  the  pnctorians,  and  banished  them  to  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  the  city.  He  was 
the  first  emperor  that  afforded  favor  and  pn>tt'ciion  U) 
the  Christians.  The  first  four  years  of  his  reign  were 
occupied  in  war  with  the  two  rivals,  who  had  \)COii 
procl&imed  emperors  at  the  same  time  with  himself. 
During  this  period,  the  great  city  of  Byzantium,  on 
the  site  of  which  Constantinople  now  stands,  was  taki-ii 
and  destroyed.  Niger  and  Albinus,  the  two  com- 
petitors for  the  purple,  were  both  slain,  and  St-vo 
rus  reigned  alone.  He  extended  the  dominiftns  of  the 
empire,  and  died  at  York,  in  Britain,  A.  I).  211,  aftfi 
a  reign  of  eighteen  years. 

His  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta  quarrelled  alwut  the 
division  of  the  empire,  until  the  latter  was  slain  by 
Caracalla  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  The  assassin 
who  now  mounted  the  throne,  proved  the  worst  tyrant 
that  had  yet  disgraced  it.  He  did  not  confine  his 
cnielty  to  Rome,  as  the  other  emperors  had  don«s  but 
made  every  province  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  rxtor- 
tion.  He  travelled  from  place  to  place,  accompruiicjl 
by  a  portion  of  the  pnrtorian  guards.  He  causnl  \hv 
senate  to  nmk  his  murdered  brother  in  lh«:  number  of 
the  gods.  He  onlered  a  genenil  massjiere  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Alexandria,  because  an  allusion  had  In  en 
made  to  the  violent  death  of  Geta  in  one  of  their  thea- 
tres. He  gave  himself  up  to  the  society  of  ImiIV«mhis 
and  gladiators,  many  of  whom  he  raised  to  high  olfu-es, 
and  upon  whom  he  squandenrd  the  public  money.  At 
length,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  tynml, 
headed  by  Macrinus,  a  ])erson  of  some  infiuenco  at 
Rome,  and  '.'aracalla  was  assassinated  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  reij:n,  A.  D.  217.  Macrinus  was  proclanued 
emperor,  but  held  the  power  only  three  months,  l>eing 
slain  in  a  battle  against  a  pretender  to  the  throne 
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•if  I  ho  naino  of  Helioi^ahalus^  and  an  illegitimate  son 
o(  Cnnic;i)In. 

IIrlii>;:^lKi1uR  wnn  raised  to  the  throne,  and  htis 
ahuihfr  nt'  thos*.-  princes  whose  characters  are  a  dis- 
^r:u't'  !i>  hi<<tury.  Ilu  appuintf.Hl  his  mother  and  gnind- 
iiiitthor  i*(jl!r:it!U(>s  in  the  empire,  and  created  a  senate 
«-f  woiiirn,  wliiisc  husincss  it  was  to  arrange  the  fash- 
ii»ii«i  ot*  ilrr<s  wliich  were  to  prevail  in  the  kingdom. 
Wliat  ( 'ahiinla  liad  been  unable  to  do,  he  accomptislied : 
liv  niadt;  his  horse  ronsul  and  fed  him  on  gilded  oats, 
ile  <'n^:i;:''d  openly  in  such  brutid  and  infamous  de- 
Uiiii:lK'rii.-s,tliatliis  name  has  liecomc  u  term  to  express 
!:'«;;ij<4t  II nd  reproach  above  all  others.  He  com|)i*lled 
lilt-  Kiimaus  to  worship  a  black  stone,  and  raised  tem- 
]•'•«<  ti)  this  as  a  deity.  Some  of  his  sup^iers  cost  sixty 
TliMtiviiifj  dollars  each,  and  he  never  wore  the  same 
iip.-<t  iwire.  Finding  himself  hated  and  despised,  and 
It  .irin^  tn'ae!K*r\',  he  enrcted  a  tower  with  steps  of 
•j«iM  and  mot  he  r-nf- pearl,  from  which  he  might,  in  the 
Ui<  f-xin.'inity,  cast  himself  down.  He  kept  within 
n-ach  cords  of  purple  silk  and  gold,  with  which  to 
^'ruiLite  hiinsirif,  and  golden  swords  and  daggers.  But 
ii«'  vhiis  not  destined  to  perish  by  his  own  hand,  for  his 
si'.>ii«'rH  mutinied,  and  pursued  iiim  through  the  rooms 
of  his  palace.  They  draggftd  him  from  an  obscure 
cMrn*r,  put  him  to  death,  and  threw  his  body  into  tlic 
Td-  r,  A.  I).  A«. 

II  'I  iMii*iiii,  Alf zander  Srvenut,  succeeded  him,  and 
pn.iifil  an  excellent  sovereign  in  an  age,  and  upon 
1  thnjui',  where  virtues  were  more  dangerous  than 
vxi-s.  During  his  reign,  a  great  revolution  took  place 
111  the  Kast.  The  Parthian  kings  had  long  held  do- 
luiiiion  ovLT  Persia,  but  the  Persian  empire  was  restored 
r»y  a  prince  named  Artaxerxcs^  who  became  its  sovcr- 
I  i;;n,  and  laid  claim  to  extensive  countries  possessed 
Nv  ih«:  Romans.  This  demand  led  to  a  war  which 
w.is  conducted  by  Alexander  in  person.  Tlie  partic- 
ulars an '  nr>l  well  known,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Romans  were  unsuccessful,  and  that  they 
maile  |M>ace,  by  giving  up  many  parts  of  their  Eastern 
(N/HM-ssiiins.  The  emjieror  again  took  the  field  against 
till?  Nimhcrn  (icrmans,  who  had  invaded  the  Roman 
!•  Triiiirv*.     He  here  fell  a  victim  to  the  discontents  of 
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h:^  Hfildiers.  The  spirit  of  se<lition  was  fomented  by  one 
'f  the  gene  nils,  named  .V/Lrimiit,  and  in  a  riot  which 
f«illowfd,  thi*  ein|M'ror  was  slain,  A.  1).  225.  Maximin 
Has  immedintt'ly  named  his  successor.  His  only  quaU 
irK'.'i!iuns  were  his  gigantic  stature  and  his  prodigious 
strr-ngrh.  He  \ia.H  eight  feel  high,  and  could  draw  a 
I'lad  whicli  a  yokr  of  r>xen  could  not  nrnve.  Tlie 
lu-nate  n-fu'«<'d  to  ratify  his  election,  but  he  determined 
til  n.'ign  without  tlurir  concurrence.  He  put  to  death 
evi:r\'  one  whom  he  disliked,  and  condemned  rich 
nif'n  to  exiTution,  for  the  puq)os4.'  of  eonfisc!ating  their 
e«taif<<.  n«'  continued  the  war  against  the  (Sermans, 
("it  down  thrir  standing  com,  and  wanted  their  country 
'•>  an  rxtt'iit  of  fntir  hundri'il  and  lifty  miles.  Two 
imV'-  RiiMKin^,  nanird  (nWidii,  father  and  sfin,  wi-re 
<i»i*!ar»"'i  joint  einjHrnirs  at  RonH'.  They  Wi-re  Uith 
nrip't'n  d,  hdUuver,  and  twti  si 'ua tors,  Mturimus  and 
linlbinuA^  u«*n;  cImmmi  in  thrir  stead.  The  former  Utok 
til*'  conn ni lid  against  .Maximin,  who  was  advancing 
tounrd  Italy,  uliik*  the  latter  n>mained  at  Rome  to 
C'jnduct  the  a<lministmiion  tlH>rc.  Hut  Maximin  was  slain 
by  his  own  soMiith  iN-fon*  the  h<istile  armit-s  met,  and 
Maxim  us  retnrni-d  to  Rome  in  triumph.  Tlie  pni'to* 
nan^  wenr  rhv<.'iii>lied  with  the  cmiN*rors,  wlio  had 
btsen  elecied  without  their  sttoction.     Fhcy  determined 


upon  effecting  a  change  m  the  government,  and 
attacked  the  [Kilace ;  they  seized  the  two  sovereigns 
who  were  returning  from  the  Capitolinc  games,  and  put 
them  to  death.  Gordian^  grandson  of  the  elder  of 
tlie  two  emperors  of  that  name,  and  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  tlieir  stead. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  pass  in  review  the  cm- 
perors  who  fdled  the  throne  during  this  period  ;  for 
the  most  part  their  reigns  were  of  short  duration, 
and  their  acts  are  of  little  importance  in  histor\% 
We  only  notice  them  to  show  to  what  degree  of 
degradation  the  Roman  people  had  fallen:  the  sov- 
ereign, in  almost  ever}'  case,  gained  his  power  by 
bribery,  and  lost  it  by  assassination.  The  pnetorian 
guanl  held  the  whole  sway,  and  usvd  it  for  their  own 
pleasure  and  emolument ;  while  the  people  looked  on, 
calm  and  unmoved,  at  the  atrocities  which  were  com- 
mitted in  their  midst,  and  which  were  destined  to  pass 
down  to  posterity  as  common  characteristics  of  a  Roman 
emjMjror.  The  Roman  dominion  was  fast  declining ; 
partly  in  consequence  of  tlie  high  pitch  to  which  the 
luxurious  splendor  and  profligate  effeminacy  of  private 
and  public  life  had  been  carried,  and  partly  because 
the  quick  .succession  of  emfierora  produced  a  fatal 
neglect  in  the  atlministration  of  the  state.  No  indi* 
vidual  talent,  and  no  high  example  of  virtue,  could 
any  longer  suffice  to  arrest  the  progress  of  corruption 
or  prevent  the  downfall  of  Rome.  The  empire  was 
collapsing  within,  while  the  growing  insolence  of  the 
barbarian  hordes  of  the  north  threatened  its  destruc- 
tion from  without.  Gordian,  after  a  reign  of  six  years, 
was  assassinated  by  PhilippuSj  who  then  assumed  the 
purple,  and  was  followed,  in  quick  succession,  by  Ile- 
ctitf ,  Gallus^  Mmilianui^  Valerian^  Gallienus^  Claudia 
ttf ,  and  Quintiilius.  Their  reigns  arc  choracterized  by 
the  customary  scenes  of  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
invasions  of  the  barbarians,  profligacy,  and  assassina- 
tion.    Nearly  all  these  emperors  died  violent  deaths. 

Quintiilius  was  succeeded,  in  A.  D.  270,  by  Aure» 
/lan,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  and  the  son  of  a  peasant. 
He  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Euro[)e,  and  then 
marched  into  the  East,  ogainst  Zenohia.  The  fate  of 
this  Eastern  queen  has  been  detailed  in  our  history 
of  Palmyra.  Aurclian  restored  to  the  empin*  some 
portion  of  its  former  greatness;  but  his  can*er  was 
tenninate<l,  in  less  than  eight  years,  by  asstissination. 
A  tranquil  intern*gnum  of  more  than  luilf  a  year  en- 
sued ;  not  a  single  general  coming  forwanl  to  sv'v/a; 
the  im|)erial  crown.  The  reckless  ambition  of  the 
sfddiem  seems  to  have  bei-n  awed  bv  the  wretched 
fate  of  the  preceding  emperors.  Tarittut^  a  des4'end- 
ant  of  the  historian  of  that  name,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He  was  a  good  ruler,  but  sur\'ived  his  honors 
only  six  montlis.  Vrohus^  a  Pannonian,  was  the  next 
sovereign,  and  enjoyed  a  pros|M'rous  hut  warlike 
rei{ni  of  six  years.  He  was  iLssassinated  by  his  sid* 
diers,  who  complained  of  his  severities.  His  suc- 
ress4ir  was  Aurt'iius  Carus,  prefect  of  the  pni'torian 
guards.  A  flash  of  lightning  terminated  his  brief 
career.  A  <listinguislied  commander,  named  />ior/r-- 
/iVjn,  who  had  risen  from  an  humble  st:ilion,  w;ts  next 
priM*laimed  emfM'ror,  A.  H.  2H1. 

'I*he  aeression  cif  this  princ<^  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  histor\'  of  Rome,  as  he  jntnNiured  a 
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novel  system  of  government,  by  which  \\iv  em  pin'  was 
dividt.ll  into  four  [Ml rts;  each  diviMun  having  its  own 
Sovereign,  and  its  own  capital.  Two  of  these  s<jvcr- 
cigns  were  emperors,  and  bore  the  title  of  Augustus 
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while  the  other  two,  who  might  be  called  their  vice- 
roySf  bore  that  of  Cscsar.  Diocletian  took  upon  him- 
self the  government  of  the  eastern  provinces,  fixing 
his  capital  at  Nicomcdia,  a  famous  city  of  Bithynia. 
His  colleague,  Maximian,  a  skilful  soldier,  but  a  fero- 
cious barbarian,  ruled  over  Italy,  Africa,  and  the 
islands,  holding  his  court  at  Milan.  The  two  Ca>sars 
were  Constantius  and  Galerius;  to  the  former  were 
assigned  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain ;  to  the  latter,  Illyri- 
cum,  and  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Danube. 
Diocletian  obtained  many  brilliant  successes  over  the 
Persians ;  but  sullied  his  triumphs  by  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  which  surpassed  all  others  which  had 
preceded  it  in  severity.  After  a  reign  of  twenty  years, 
he  determined  to  resign  the  imperial  power,  and  per- 
suaded Maximian  to  do  the  same.  The  ceremony  of 
abdication  was  performed,  the  same  day,  at  Nicomedia 
and  at  Milan  —  May  the  1st,  A.  D.  2)05.  Diocletian 
survived  this  act  nine  years,  and  never  regretted  the 
loss  of  his  throne.  Maximian  and  otlicrs  wrote  to  him, 
advising  him  to  resume  the  sceptre ;  but  he  replied, 
by  letter,  ^^  If  you  could  see  the  cabbages  I  raise  in 
my  garden,  you  would  not  ask  me  to  take  a  throne  !  ^^ 

The  two  Csesars  succeeded  to  fhe  throne  they  va- 
cated. Constantius  died,  the  year  following  his  acces- 
sion, at  the  imperial  palace  at  York,  his  British  capital. 
His  son,  Conslantine^  was  immediately  proclaimed 
Augustus  by  the  soldiers ;  but  his  election  was  opposed 
by  Galerius,  while  the  senate  and  pnetorians,  at  Rome, 
raised  to  the  vacant  dignity  Maxentius^  son  of  the  late 
emperor  Maximian.  Great  confusion  resulted  from 
these  conflict'mg  claims ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
plan  of  succession  marked  out  by  Diocletian,  would 
not  answer  the  expectations  he  had  formed.  At  one 
period,  there  were  six  Augusti,  and  not  a  single  Caesar. 
In  the  midst  of  these  disturbances,  Galerius  died,  and 
Constantine  went  to  war  with  Maxentius,  who  was  rul- 
ing over  Italy  in  a  most  tyrannical  manner.  He  set 
out  from  Britain  for  Rome,  with  an  army  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  met  Maxentius,  without  the 
gates  of  the  city,  where  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  was 
fought.  The  prxtorian  guard  were  destroyed  by 
repeated  charges  of  the  Gallic  horse,  and  Maxentius 
was  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Constantine  thus  became 
emperor  of  the  west ;  Licinius,  the  successor  of  Gale- 
rius, holding  the  provinces  of  the  east.  The  two  em- 
perors were  soon  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  supe- 
riority ;  and  Licinius,  being  defeated  in  two  severe 
biittles,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Nicomedia,  and  put  to 
death  —  A.  D.  324.  Constantine  became  thus  sole 
master  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  new  emperor  removed  the  great  source  of  the 
calamities  which  had  befallen  Rome,  by  disbanding 
the  pnetorian  guards.  During  his  reign,  the  contro- 
versies in  the  church  led  to  the  convocation  of  the  cel- 
ebrated council  of  Nice,  (A.  D.  325,)  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  fixed  and  defined.  He  re- 
voked  the  edicts  which  had  been  issued  against  the 
Christians,  and  was  loaded  with  insult  and  execration, 
by  the  populace,  for  so  doing.  His  rage  at  this  treat- 
ment is  said  greatly  to  have  influenced  him  in  removing 
the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  Byzantium. 
The  new  city  was  situated  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
and  possessed  great  advantages  for  commerce  and 
defence.  It  was  three  years  in  building,  and  received 
the  name  of  Constantinople,  Enormous  sums  were 
spent  in  embellishing  the  metropolis,  which  was  divided 
in'jQ  fourteen  wards,  and  adornied  with  a  capitoI,  am- 


phitheatre, palaces,  and  churches.  Many  of  the  sen- 
ators and  wealthy  families  fullowod  the  court,  nnd 
fixed  their  residence  nt  Constantinople,  where  all  kinds 
of  luxuries  and  pleasures  abounded.  Rome  was  now 
no  longer  the  first  city  in  the  world.  It  was  nt  this 
period  that  the  emperor  openly  professed  Christianity. 
All  pagan  rites  were  prohibited  in  the  new  city ;  wliiU» 
the  majority  of  the  people  at  Rome  still  adhered  to  the 
ancient  faith.  Constantine  adopted  Oriental  manners, 
and  affected  the  gorgeous  attire  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archs.  The  court  was  maintained  with  extreme  splen- 
dor ;  and  flowing  robes  of  silk,  embroidered  with  flow- 
ers,  were  substituted  for  the  austere  garb  of  Rome.  Tlio 
whole  empire  was  divided  into  four  portions,  calU-d 
prefectures,  Rome  and  Constantinople  had  each  its 
separate  prefect.  Constantine,  who  received  the  title 
of  the  Greats  died  in  the  year  337,  having  reifincd 
thirty- three  yeara.  Ho  has  been  much  blamed  f«»i 
dividing  the  empire,  but  its  dominions  were  t(Ni 
extensive  and  scattered  to  remain  in  the  |>ossessirin 
of  a  single  dynasty.  By  founding  another  capital 
in  the  east,  he  probably  did  not  liasten  the  fall  of  tlu' 
west ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  established  a  second 
empire,  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  thousand  yrars 
after  his  death ;  though,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  little 
benefit  to  the  world  or  glor}'  to  the  Roman  name. 


CHAPTER  CCCXLII. 

A.  D.  SS7  to  476. 

Decline  of  Rome  —  Theodosius  the  Great  - 
AlariCf  Attila^  and  Genseric  —  Final  Over- 
throw of  the  Empire  of  the  West, 

The  sixty  years  that  followed  the  death  of  Constan- 
tino the  Great  are  chiefly  marked  by  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  power,  and  the  progress  of  the  barlvirians, 
by  whom  it  was  finally  destroyed.  The  late  emperor 
divided  tne  empire  among  his  three  sons,  Constantine 
11.,  Constantius,  and  Constans ;  but  they  were  not  con- 
tent with  their  respective  portions.  In  a  civil  war 
which  broke  out  soon  afterward,  the  eldest  and  yoimg- 
est  were  slain ;  leaving  Constantius^  the  second  brotluT, 
sole  emperor.  He  was  a  weak  sovereign.  He  estab- 
lished his  court  at  Constantinople,  and  gave  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  western  provinces  to  his  cousin  Julian. 
The  latter  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris,  then  called 
Lutetia^  being  a  mere  military  station.  Jle  was  a  hnive 
general,  and  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  Constantius, 
by  his  victorious  campaigns  against  the  Germans.  A 
civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  when  Con- 
stantius died,  leaving  Julian  master  of  the  whole 
empire  —  A.  D.  361. 

This  emperor  stands  out  in  strong  relief  from  among 
the  numerous  imbecile  sovereigns  who  occupied  the 
throne  about  this  period.  In  most  respect**,  his  conduct 
merits  high  praise.  He  was  just,  merciful,  and  tol- 
erant. He  had  been  educated  a  Christian,  but  alian- 
doned  that  religion  for  paganism ;  and,  by  this  strp, 
acquired  in  history  the  surname  of  ^*  the  Afutstatc. 
But  he  would  never  inflict  punishment  for  ditlrniH^e 
of  opinion,  and  allowed  his  subjects  that  fnredom  of 
worship  which  he  claimed  for  himself,  (.hie  of  his 
failings  was  a  desire  to  be  thought  a  philosopher ;  and. 
in  order  to  acquire  the  title,  he  disregarded  some  of 
the  common  decencies  of  life.  A  treatise  is  still  ex 
taiit,  from  his  pen,  in  which  he  expatiates  with  singii 
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lar  cnniplncfncy  on  tSc  neglected  srnio  of  liw  benr), 
till'  li-ti|;ih  uf  hJM  iiaiU,  aiiiJ  tlic  inky  blaekneiu  of  liiit 
li:titiU.  Ilf!  n'igned  but  two  ytNin;  fullin);  on  ilu' 
ki:t|.>.fi('ld,  in  on  iinHucccMarul  cninpuign  against  the 
IVmLi™,  a.  11.  MK).  An  individual  calktl  Jotiau 
M';is  ii.iined  eiiijieror  by  llic  ormy,  who  had  advanced 
Mi'-'t  iltL'  licuri  of  the  enemy's  country  without  stitTtcient 
n-i-iiirci-M.  Tl>c  only  itnpurlant  uct  of  this  sovereign 
I..I-*  tu  cxiricati!  tite  IruujM  from  tlieir  dilliculiieii,  niid 
-'-iin-  tU'Mi  II  Mife  retreat,  lie  died  on  llic  way 
'■.  ii'-nunl.  A.  \i.a6l. 

Vti/rnlinitiii,  his  sjccitRor,  chosen  by  the  council 
.il'  iniiii'i>i'r!t  iirnl  f;eniTils,  won  a  distinguislKd  mildier, 
I'i'l  :i  jirol'i'ioHtr  of  iho  Chrislitin  ductrinc*.  lie  chos<' 
iii->  lirnlHT  VuleiM  ua  hiH  panner,  qtuI  pnvc  him  iho 
il-iiri:tiiou  uf  tli>!  ciirtt.  reiterving  lu  liiinscir  thai  uf  itie 
M-.iT,  ci(in|>riHiuy:  lialv,  liiiut,  Sjinin,  Itriiain,  Africn, 
riri'l  lllyricuui.  Ili^'caiiilal  wiu  Milim;  llmt  of  Vu- 
l>-iis  <'i>nHtaniiau]ili.'.  Frxm  litis  pcriud,  the  anniilM  of 
■)>•■  lIvEnmine  <'iii[>irc  form  u  sejiuralc  hislory>  though 
iIh'  two  pivt-niiiic'iitrt  line)  occiiHtonul  connection  for  a 
■'•'«'  v'-'un  dfivru'ard.  VulemJriian  dixplaycd  his  mili- 
L'lry  likill  Btiuiunt  tltc  K'irbarians  of  Africa  and  Uaul, 
and  whik-  in  the  act  uf  upbraiding  their  troops  for 
iti-'ir  tr>  ■ache  nil  ID  conduct,  btiRtt  a  blood-vessel,  and 
■vpio-il,  A.  It.  .'175.  Vult'iiH  WHS  kilJi'd,  three  years 
htrr.  in  a  bailie  fiKight  at  AdriniHi|il<>,  againat  ihc 
(■■>lli«,  anA  in  which  the  Koinaniiwere  defeated.  Gra- 
li'iH,  who  had  succeeiled  liis  fatlM-r,  Vulentiniuii,  in  ihe 
ni-'I,  ipivc  ihc  provinces  of  iIk;  enitl  to  Thfodotiut, 
>i\v  ■>f  Mt*  raiMt  ahki  gctiemls,  and  well  fiitod  lo  kc<-p 
•\¥-  b:irbariani  in  clleck. 

Thr>Mi[!h  (hi-  iibh-  udmiiiiHtrnlion  of  these  emperciRt, 
bith  llw  eastern  ami  wt'siern  empires  were;  U'cinniiig 
onci-  more  to  enjoy  peace  and  tranqiillliTy ;  wIk'II  ii 
pr'ofile  mniv  tMrh;iroii4  and  feruciun!)  ihati  any  pre- 
|i<lI|^ly  known,  a|>(ie:ir<>d  in  ihe  iiorth-enst'Tn  giortiun. 
Tin-y  were  sup)Hised  by  llie  <iolhs  to  l>e  tlic  ulfspring 
uf  witches  ami  iiifcnuil  spirits  in  flu-  diwrrts  of  S-yih- 
ia :  an  opinion  ihat  forcibly  expressed  how  unsightly 
was  their  appenmncc,  and  Itow  iremcnitous  llicir  hos- 
liliiy.  Thcsi!  wen.'  ih<^  [funs,  whu  lutd  never  been  seen 
by  ihc  Runuiis  till  thiA  j*>?riisl.  Tlwir  life  wan  devolc^l 
i»  war  and  hunting :  lliey  built  no  cities,  anil  rri'cleil 
ao  hoiisca.  A  pluct  snrr<iund<st  by  walls  they  linked 
i]|>i>n  as  a  sepulchre,  ami  tliey  never  believed  litem- 
»i-lvi-s  in  s.-if('ly  bi-ncatli  a  ro«>f.  Tify  invaded  the 
lerriuiry  of  tlw  (ioihs,  and  niude  a  Itorrible  camagp 
of  all  upm  wbfjin  lliry  coubl  lay  llu-ir  hands,  n-Kanl- 
IMS  neillier  agi*  nof  si-x.  The  whol.-  Culhic  nation 
wjM  miw  pfduceiJ  tu  despair;  llteir  warriura,  who  had 
w>  uflen  iminlained  a  fii-ri:e  struggle  against  the  Ro- 
.unn  legions,  now  appeared  as  suppliants  on  ihe  tmnks 
wf  lis'  llanubc,  begging  for  jieniiiiwion  lo  cultivate  ibe 
»a»1c  bind*  of  Thniw.  The  reniiest  was  gmnt>-d,  on 
r-nniliium  thai  lh<-y  would  ivsi^n  their  ariiii  ;  bui  tlu-y 
4ti>ldi-d  ciHnptying  with  this  stipulatiun,  wliii-h  brought 
•l->it  n  ii|H>n  tb<-m  lb(>  ovt'nging  battalions  of  'llH-od<niiis. 
Tlie  (!uths  were  ihuruughlv  rhastisiil,  atxl  n-solved 
m-ver  mon-  to  molest  the  Uomans,  hut  giiardetl  tlie 
bnnk*  uf  llie  Danube  from  furtlier  invasion.  Aftfr 
scleral  revuliiiions.  the  dciaiU  of  which  wouhl  be  un- 
■niertvimg  here,  Theuilosiua  became  master  of  the 
wlwie  Roftian  world.  His  reign  is  distinguished  by 
die  Wtal  abolition  of  the  heathen  idolatry,  and  tltc 
esublishiwnt  of  the  Christian  religion  throughout  the 
empire.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  division  of  the 
kingdoB  into  e«Bi  and  weal  bid  now  bocoow  a  per- 


lie  ih(-refore,  by  will,  appoinlcd 
ArcaHiux,  his  eliier  »i>ii,  enii>iTvr  of  tlie  Etxtl,  and  Ho- 
nnrt'iM,  tiK-  Viiimgir,  empi'mr  uf  ilio  M'rsl.  He  soon 
afKT  died  of  the  drojMy,  iit  Mibm,  A.  I).  SKii.    ' 


ed  ( 


"I"" 


'  nor  were  lliey  ever  after  united.  Tlw'isluHiiis 
I  lust  gn-nl  emiientr  of  Kume.  Prom  tlie  time  of  his 
I  death,  the  western  provinces  only  cnn  be  termed  tlic 
Roman  empire ;  uml  all  litest.'  wi^rc  soon  overrun  by 
dilFerent  nations  of  barbarians,  wito  possestc-d  them- 
selves of  one  eouniry  after  anotlK-r,  till  llic  Romans, 
who  luid  rtibil  tin.-  world  for  so  inimy  oges,  were 
supcrseiled  by  u  new  jtcople,  and  gnuiually  became 
blended  wiih  llw-ir  coii'iiU'fors. 

I'nder  Arendius  and  lloimrius,  tlH-ir  r<»pecti*'e  sub- 
jects Itegiin  to  rcgaril  each  other  nut  only  as  foreigners, 
but  as  enemies;  iitHl  this  too  at  a  municnt  when  union 
and  harinonv  could  alone  save  theni  from  tite  min 
which  was  iin[teiKting  over  tla-in.  Thtr  liolbs,  who 
had  remained  quiet  during  l)ic  reign  of  Theoilusiiis, 
disdained  Bubmissiuii  to  his  imbecile  sueci'sstin. 
They  raised  tlie  standard  of  rvvoli,  and  .-iii.^e  Ibr  their 


leader   Atarif*    the    m«st    rurniid.iblc    fix-    llint    the 

the  latter  voluntarily  ahnndomil  Itriinin,  iM-in^  no  longer 
able  to  keep  pi»s.-ssion  of  a  dihtiint  prrtviitee,  whih> 
they  n-ero  losing  ground  every  «ticre,niid  were  sea rc"'ty 
masters  even  of  thi'ir  own  1i»iiies.  The  iKirlinriaiis, 
un<ier  Alnric,  now  invaded  lialy,  and  a  war  of  len 
years  diiratiun  BUecee<k-d.  Rome  wiis  ts-siep-d  three 
limes,  was  once  ranMomcd,  hut  «n«  rinnlly  taken  and 
sackiil  in  the  yeor  410.  TIm-  churvbes  «ere  sfsired, 
as  welt  as  ihoMC  who  had  Aed  lltitlH-r  for  refuge.  l-'»r 
six  days  the  city  was  in  the  nilhlewi  hnn<ls  of  tir  Cioths, 
and  tltc  once  proud  mistn-w  of  the  world  <-x|M>rii-nced 
a  terrible  retribution  for  the  snfKrrings  site  laid  eatised 
to  so  many  citi<'^  countrif-s.  and  nniinns.  The  treas- 
iin-s  collect«il  during  a  thnusaml  years,  from  alt  quar- 
ters, U-canw!  tlie  prey  of  ttte  Imrhnrians.  Hardly  had 
lIs'V  evacunud  Rome  when  Alaric  died. and  the  worid 
eiiji'ived  a  moment  of  iH-nec-.  Rnme  and  Italy  eelc- 
liriled  piililie  festivals  on  the  ocension. 

■till  iIh;  march  of  dr-solation  was  soon  n-newtJ 
'Itm  bnrtsirians  liod  learned  the  way  to  Rome :  Alaric, 
king  Ilf  the  Colhs,  Inught  them  lite  weakness  of  ihe 
fonner  q<K<-n  of  the  world,  and  Atlila,  king  of  the 


•  AluiE  WIS  kinit  of  s  Mnilbern  trior,  n  ho  wnlcd  in  ThrM» 
the  time  ot  TbsodoalBa,  and  an  known  in  hiMwj  bj  the 
le«(  luyaMt. 
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ATTILA    AXD    THE    1 


!      llunfl,  |ircpar<-il  liiinwir  1o  proltl  by  the  knowk-ilge 
I      ihey  obiaiiici!.      [Kinnriiis  died  A.  1).  4'2S,  and    \m 

j]      ipphew,  Viilcntiiiiiin  lll.,s'iccce(leii  liiin  iis<.'ni|ii'ror  of 
.lip  west.     I  lo  «'(is  scarcely  senied  on  ibe  llirunc  when 


the  Huan  iavnilcd  the  cas'eni  empire,  and  forced  the 
emperor  to  «c<ie  them  a  Inrgc  territory-  soiiih  of  the 
Danube,  and  agree  In  pny  an  annuiil  tribute.     Atlila 
now  directed  his  views  to  Gaul.     With  an  immense 
army,  he  erowed  tlio  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  tlio  St-inc. 
Ho  met  the  anny  of  tliu  RomanK  at  Chalons.     Anxious 
1 1     for  the  result  of  the  battip,  be  eonsiilted  the  soothsayers, 
i     and  was  assured  by  tliim  of  a  tirrible  defrni.     He 
concealed  his  alarm,  ro-'e  through  llic  ranka  of  his 
'     warriors,  reminded  them  of  their  dceils,  spoke  of  his 
I      {oy  at  the  prospect  of  a  Ixnttle,  and  at  the  thour;hi  ihiit 
their  valor  was  to  lie  rewardeil.     "  One  half  ihe  inh.ib 
,'     ilants  of  the  world   were   now  face  lo  face  —  h<'re  the 
',]     clement  of  a  vorU  ready  to  |>erish,  ihcA!  "he  element 
of  a  world  ready  to  Iw  bom."     The  most  bloody  con- 
test ever  fought  in  Europe  followed,  between  ibe  Huns 
and  the  Romans  under  il^tius.     Altila  is  said  to  have 
lost  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  wiili 
those  thai  rem^ihicd  escaped  across  the  Rhine. 
I  "  If  we  may  bebeve  the  old  men,"  says  Jornaiuics,  a 

t  writer  almost  conleniporary, "  a  litllc  rivulet  that  crossed 
|-  this  memorable  plain  was  suddenly  so  swollen,  not  with 
i  rain,  hut  blood,  that  it  became  a  rapid  torrent ;  and  the 
I  wounded  soldiers,  parched  wiih  thirst,  who  dmg|rcd 
I  themselves  to  its  brink,  swallowed  with  avidity  the 
{ I  revolting  mi.iture,  which  their  own  veins  had  helped 
to  pollute," 

Slime  ycttm  later,  with  recruited  forces,  and  a  burn- 
ing desire  for  vcngonncc,  Atlila  attacked  Italy  with 
,  drendful  fury.  The  emperor  trembled,  but  supplicated 
in  vain._  Attila  conquered  and  destroyed  Aquilcia, 
Padua,  Vcrwtii,  and  laid  waste  the  plains  of  Loinbordy. 
The  inhabitants  fled  to  Ihe  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and 
.otheshnllowsof  the  Adriatic,  where  they  built  Venice, 
The  i-mperor  had  no  army  to  oppose  the  destroyer;  so 
tlw;  |K>pe,  Leo  I.,  went  to  his  camp,  and  surceeded  in 
negotiating  a  p<-aee.  This  result  was  so  uncxp<-cted  lo 
the  despairing  Rrxuans,  thai  they  looked  upon  their 
ptesorvation  hs  a  niimcic,  and  ascribed  it  to  St.  Peier. 
The  death  of  Aitila  soon  aAer,  and  the  civil  war  among 
^is  followers,  delayed  the  uticr  ruin  of  the  empire. 
But  jGtius,  Ihe  Roman  geitcral,  was  murdered  by 
I    Valeniinian,  his  ungrateful  master,  and  the  uitcbecketl 


ravages  of  the  barbarians  speedily  filled  all  the  prov 
inccs  with  misery  and  des|iair. 

"Could  we  suppose," — says  an  eminent  historian,* 
in  view  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  empin',  now  ibrc<at- 
ened  hy  the  barbarian  hordes  around  it. —  '^coulil  we 
sup|K>sc  a  philosopher  to  have  lived  at  this  period  of  ilip 
world,  elevated  by  bei>e  vole  nee,  and  enli^>liii'ui'<l  bv 
learning  and  reflection,  concerned  for  the  bappiiii'Ss  nt 
mankind,  and  ca|>ahle  of  com  prebend  inij  it,  we  r;iii 
conceive  nothing  more  iiilercsting  than  wuiild  ii>  liim 
have  appeared  the  situations  and  fortunesnf  the  huiiiiiii 
race.  The  ei\ilized  world,  he  woutil  have  said.  '<* 
sinking  in  the  west  before  these  endless  tribes  ol' 
savages  from  the  north.  What  can  be  the  rouse- 
qiiencc?  Will  the  worid  l>e  losi  in  llic  darki:ess  .>f 
ignorance  and  ferocity  .'  Sink,  never  lo  emerj;.- ?  Or 
will  the  wrecks  of  lile'rature  and  the  ails,  that  may  sur- 
vive  the  storm,  be  fitted  to  strike  the  attention  of  lhv>r 
rude  conquerors,  or  sulTicieni  to  enrich  their  iniii'is 
with  the  seeds  of  future  improvement?  Or  lastlv.aiid 
on  the  oilier  hand,  may  not  this  extended  and  <lr.-adfut 
convulsion  of  Euro|>e  be,  after  all,  liivornhle  Ici  ibe 
human  race  ?  Some  change  is  necessary  ;  the  civilized 
world  i.s  no  longer  to  be  respected;  iis  milliners  are 
corrupted,  its  litenlure,  its  religion,  i-*  but  in  con- 
troversy, or  deliosed  bv  snpersiiiion.  'I'hei'e  is  no 
genius,  no  liberty,  no  virtue;  sun-ly  the  human  nee 
will  be  improved  by  the  renewal  which  it  will  n-eeive 
from  the  influx  of  these  freelwrn  warriors ;  mankind, 
fresh  from  the  hand  of  nature,  and  regeneriited  by  ihi* 
new  infusion  of  yonih  and  vigor,  will  no  loiigi'r  >'\bib',i 
the  vices  and  weakne^ofthisdecrepilurle  of  hunumity  : 
their  aspect  will  be  erect,  their  step  firm,  their  i-liar.ir'- 

"  There  are  not  wanting  Ihe  means  lo  advance  iheui 

lo  p<'rfeciion ;  the   Roman   law  is  at  hanil  lu  e ii 

ibem  with  each  oilier,  Chrisrinnity  to  unite  ihem  ii. 
their  Crt'ator;  ibey  arc  already  free.  The  world  iviii 
indeed  begin  anew  ;  but  it  will  start  to  a  r.ire  of  hap- 
piness and  glory.  Such,  we  mav  conceive,  miglil  bav 
been  the  appnslte  speculations  of  any  enligbiened 
rensoner  at  that  critical  periiHl.  Hut  with  what  eager- 
ness would  he  have  wished  to  peiietralc  into  fuluritv  '- 
How  would  he  have  sighed  ii<  lift  up  ilmt  awlnl  veil 
which  no  hand  can  remove,  no  eye  can  pierce!  Wi^h 
what  intensity  of  curiosity  would  he  have  longed  r-i  g;i/e 
upon  the  scenes  that  were  in  reality  lo  npproiieh. 

"  Ai«),  could  such  an  anticijwtion  of  ihe  siibsrc]'i.iii 
history  of  the  n*orl<l  have  been  indeed  alluweil  hiin. 
with  what  variety  of  emotions  would  he  Imve  sur>e_\i-d 
the  strange  and  shifting  drama  that  was  aRerward  ex- 
hibited by  the  conflicting  reason  and  [Kissions  of  iu:ui- 
kind;  the  licentious  warrior,  the  gloniny  monk,  thr' 
mililaiy  prophet,  ihe  priestly  despot,  the  shudileriii'j 
devotee,  the  iron  iKiron,  the  n'ady  vassal,  ihe  courlMiii^ 
knight,  the  princely  me  reliant,  ihe  fear!i'.>ss  navigaior. 
tho  jmtient  scholar,  the  munifi>-ent  [Kitron,  the  Ih<M 
reformer,  the  relenllcss  bigoi,  the  eonsuniini;  uiariyr. 
the  |K)Ct,  tlie  artisi,  and  ihe  philosopher,  the  hgjsUti.r. 
the  slatesman,  and  the  sage,  it'/  that  nere  hy  iIkii 
united  virlues  and  labors  to  assist  ihe  progress  of  il;i' 
human  nice,  all  that  were  at  last  to  advance  s<i(ieiy  t.i 
ihc  slate  which,  during  the  greater  pan  of  the  lasi  cen- 
tury, it  so  happily  hod  reached  —  tlie  stale  of  balanced 
power,  of  ditiiised  humanity  and  knowledge  of  political 
dignity,  of  private  and  public  happiness." 

■  Bmilk'a  Lactnra*,  voL  L  p.  S3. 


OENSKKIC    AND    THE    V  AN  D  A  LS  —  SU  BVEHSION    OF    THE    KMIMItE 


7<W 


The*    last    onoml<\4   of   Rome   wcm    the    Vandals, 
iiii'lrr   ( ifiH^'ric,  iilio  had  foiimlfMl  a  kingdom  nt  Car- 


iiij;  fKisjm^  from  the  |>cn  of  Ihinms.t     It  occurs  in  a 
rapid  ami  summnrv  view  of  the  events  which  are 


tlvi;!e,  ill  Africa.  In  A.  D.  455,  he  upfMrared  with  chronicled  in  the  pn'sent  cha)>trr :  — 
nn  imm«'nse  (le<»t  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tilier.  The  I  **  'I'hc  Homan  empin*,  too  vas^t  i«»  be  held  in  auhjec- 
ipites  of  the  city  wrre  opened  without  resistance,  and  j  *.'um  hy  one  man,  dmpj)ed  from  the  <lving  hamls  of 
lis  temples  churches,  palaces,  and  firesides  wen;  a^ain  j  Th('<Ml(>s!Us  th<»  (Jreat;  and,  hrr>aking  in  two  parts, 
t:ins;ifkrd  hy  the  nide  han<is  of  iKirlKirian  inva<lrrs.  ruHiMl  on  either  s!<le  of  his  coffm  —  fonnin;;,  under 
Thi»y  u<Te  nlloweil  fourteiMi  days  (»f  lic<-nsf.'  to  destroy,  I  Arca<lius  and  llonorius,  the  two  Christian  empires  of 
pljuiler, enslave,  t»r  as<«issina{e.    Thtr  huildin^s  that  tin?    the  east  antl  the  west. 


(in'hs  had  spared,  ihey  razed  to  the  ^roimd  :  all  of 
\aliie  that  the  former  had  let),  they  sfowed  on  IhK'ird 
ilie    liuiidnMls   of   ships    that    constituteil     th(*ir    Heet. 


"Those  stHMims  of  nations,  however,  which  had 
thrown  themselv«*s  into  the  frppat  Roman  flooil,  hriMi^ht 
wiih  them  more  slime  than  pun*  water.     The  empin» 


Thmisands  of  Roman  citizens  wen*  carried  cap'ives  •:ained,  in<leed,  their  science  and  civilization,  hut  it 
iu'o  Africa,  when*  they  w<-re  sold  for  slaves  to  the  was  forced  to  take,  in  eonuf^ction  x^'vh  thes**,  their 
M  M.rN.     <Ienseric  contimnMl  to  wa'^e  war  airamsf  the    concomitant  and   inseiwinihle   vices.      Corniption  en- 


Ki'iii.-tUH  till  the  fall  id'  the  empin'.  tweiiiy  ye;ir>:  after 
h  ^  hr^t  invasion.  During  this  perioil,  rl«rlit  ein|»en)rs 
were  s'icc«*Hsi\<'|y  niised  to  the  throne;  hilt  ilieir  a<Ms 
ui  re  not  n|'  siidhMt'iit  im|H)rtanei*  to  entitle  tliem  to 
Ml-  1 1*  ion  iH-re.  TIm*  last  of  these,  named  AM:jit.'<tulus^ 
\\\\<  cS-ihroned  in  47(>,  hy  a  (lerman  chi<'f,  named 
ihl.tiirfr^  who  alnilished  the  name  and  on*i<*e  of  rmpr- 
t'lir,  and  assumed  that  of  kin:^  of  Italy.  The  ancient 
It^'ury  of  Rome  terminatf  s  with  this  event,  and  In-re 
t  ejrins  the  histor\'  «»f  modern  Italv.     Such  was  the  end 

m  m 

•  if  til'!  Roman  em(>inr  of  the  west;  altliough  the  tie- 
«4*eii«tan's  of  (*onsUuitine  contimied  to  hold  the  cnipin* 
»»f  ;he  ea^t  for  n<»arly  a  thousand  years  longer. 

'V\r»*  Romans  at  !en^h  lK*came  extiixrt  as  a  nation. 


tered  the  court;  deUiucliery,  the  rities ;  and  siipin*- 
liens,  the  camps.  Men  dnH»pe<l  undi»r  the  weight  of 
mantles  so  lii»ht  that  the  hreeze  would  lil*t  them  ffotn 
tlH'ir  shouhlers.  Soldiers,  unarmed,  n>p(»sed  on  e<melM«« 
Ix'iieath  painted  tents,  and  dnmk  fmin  cups  lK*avier 
than  their  swonls.  All  thin<;s  had  tx-eoine  venal  —  the 
in*e»:rity  of  citizens,  the  honor  of  wites,  tin*  wrvice  of 
warriors.  A  na'ion  is  near  its  fall  when  its  larex  arc 
statues  of  jjold.  'I'he  younj;  and  pun*  mondity  of  the 
p>s|Hd  was  not  in  hannony  witli  this  worn*(Mjt  and  cor- 
rupted world.  The  jirimitive  nice,  fallen  into  impiety, 
was  destroyed  by  water:  the  siH^ond,  Ht(N«p«Ml  in  cor- 
ruption, was  now  to  be  purifieil  by  fire  and  the  swonl. 
"  Acconlinply,  from  the  heart  of  countries  unknown 


•  •r  rather  blended  with  their  Itarharian  conquerors,  l>i»'h  I  to  this  degenenile  |MM>ple,  from  the  north,  the  east, 
111  Italy  ami  the  pnivinces.  This  pn*at  caiastn>|i^'  and  the  south,  witli  ^n^at  tuinuh  of  arms,  nros«*  in>iii- 
wa<*  not  the  \%orkof  a  few  years,  but  was  accomplished  menihle  honles  of  Imrbarians.  Th(*y  nished  over  the 
^y  the  operation  of  causes  which  had  Im*4Ui  patherin;;  <  land  in  irregular  masses;  some  on  f<M)t ;  some  on 
Ntn-ii'Tth  and  force  for  many  C(*nturies.  Thv  iKirlMirians  ,  horses  ;  some  on  camels  ;  and  some  on  sleds  dniwn  bv 
U-eaine  an  insirument  of  nMribution  for  the  a^j;n*ssioiis  the  n'ind<*er.  They  cn>s«(ed  rivers  by  floating  on 
.ifid  cniehies  of  the  de>:cendants  (»f  Romulus  and  Re-  their  buckh'ni;  they  t ravens mI  the  soa  in  frail  iMirks. 
ni'ts.  '11m?  em]i4*rors  could  no  hm;!t»r  th-feml  the  prov-  .  They  went  onward,  driving  tlie  inhabitants  l>efon»  them 
i:if')<.  which  they  still  affected  to  nil«*.     It  is  im{N»ssilile    with  their  swonls,  as  the  sbejdierd   drives  the   flock 

o  ra!culate  tlie  millions  of  human  lM.'in*;s  that  |i«'risheil    wi;h  liis  cro(»k.     They  overturned  nation  aOf'r  nation, 
*»•  t'«*re  ll»e  downfall  of  l^me  was  ac<*ompliNluMl.     TIh^    as  if  the  voice  of  (mmI  ha<l  said,  I  will  mincle  the  peo- 

Mlamities  which  alHictcd  the  human  nice  e.\c«'ed,  in    pie  of  the  earth  as  the  whirlwind   min«!)es  the  dust, 
•A't  lit  fif  dc*solation,  in  tlic  number  of  \ictuiis  and  in  ,  until  from  their  contact  the  sparks  of  the  (liristian  fahh 

ii*eiiMty  of  sutferin*;,  everj*  thing  else  tliat  lii.-^:«>ry  pre-  ,  shall  Is*  kindled  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  ancient 
«« tr<*  to  an  alFiighted  imagination.*  times  and  memorials  shall  be  forgotten,  and  all  things 

\Vf  iMnnot  ln'tter  coiK*lude  this  brief  hisrorv  of  the  -  shall  tiecome  new. 
i.M*  iiiid  full  of  the  Roman  empire,  than  by  tlte  f(»llow- j      *•  There  was,  however,  onler   in   destruction;    for 

•   \\c  :;ivi' t!i<*  fillowiii;;  rciji,  ilul.itiiin  of  th"  rJi-iH  nir*  I'f     ^ftvrroi;^  i«*    who  iiin"cej»«>ivfly   ««u:irctl    the   (lo^linii**   nf  tht» 
I:  ii,o,  to  enable  the  roailnr  to  «»»'C  nt  ft  ;;ljiu*e  ih**  line  «»f  '  arnieit  nix-tcr*  of  the  world :  — 
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.\*.  ^}.i«  |-rri<Mi«  tlie  empire  wa«  fU\i(ii'<l  into  theeMtcm  Mid     «ho  rule<l  orrr  the  latter  |»ortion,  the  eft«tem  Mrereiffiis 
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THE    DESTHOlfERS    OF    ROME. 


from  this  chaos  a  new  world  was  to  emerge.  Each 
actor  in  the  drama  had  his  part  assigned  him ;  God 
having  apportioned  to  each  his  task,  as  the  husband- 
man designates  to  his  laborers  the  fields  they  are  to 
harrow. 

"  First,  Alaric,  at  the  head  of  the  Goths,  overran 
Italy,  impelled  by  the  breath  of  Jehovah,  as  a  vessel 
is  driven  by  the  tempest.  He  goes  not  in  his  own 
strength  merely ;  but  seems  urged  and  sustained  by  a 
mighty,  yet  invisible  power.  A  monk  met  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  career,  and  conjured  him  to  turn  back. 
'  It  is  not  in  my  power,'  replied  the  barbarian :  '  an 
irresistible  impulse  forces  me  onward  to  the  overthrow 
of  Rome.'  Three  times  he  surrounded  the  Eternal  City 
with  his  sea  of  soldiers ;  and  three  times,  like  the  ebb- 
ing tide,  he  retired  from  it.  An  embassy  of  citizens 
was  at  length  despatched  to  his  camp,  recommending 
him  to  abandon  his  enterprise,  and  assuring  him  that 
he  would  else  encounter  an  army  thrice  as  numerous 
as  his  own. 

"  '  So  much  the  better,'  replied  this  reaper  of  men ; 
*  the  thicker  the  grass,  the  more  easily  is  it  mown.' 

"  At  length,  however,  he  acceded  to  their  request, 
on  condition  of  receiving,  as  a  recompense  for  his 
clemency,  all  the  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  bar- 
barian slaves  that  the  city  contained. 

"  *  And  what,  then,  will  remain  to  the  inhabitants  ?  ' 
demanded  the  ambassadors. 

"  *  Life,'  replied  Alaric. 

"  The  Romans,  of  necessity,  submitted  to  the  severe 
terms  of  the  conqueror,  and  delivered  to  him  five 
thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  silver,  four  thousand  tunics  of  silk,  three 
thousand  scarlet  skins,  and  three  thousand  pounds  of 
pepper.  The  vanquished  inhabitants,  for  their  ransom, 
had  melted  the  golden  statue  of  Courage,  which  they 
called  the  Mar  tied  Virtue. 

"  Genserio,  at  the  head  of  the  Vandals,  passed  into 
Africa,  and  marched  toward  Carthage,  where  the 
wrecks  of  R6me  had  taken  refuge.  He  arrived  before 
the  city ;  and  while  his  troops  were  mounting  the  ram- 
parts, the  people  were  descending  to  the  circus.  With- 
out was  the  tumult  of  arms ;  and  within,  the  resound- 
ing echoes  of  the  games :  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  were 
the  shrieks  and  curses  of  those  who  slipped  in  gore  and 
fell  in  the  melee ;  on  the  steps  of  the  amphitheatre, 
were  the  songs  of  musicians  and  the  sound  of  accom- 
panying flutes. 

^^  Afier  takmg  full  possession  of  the  city,  Genseric 
presented  himself  at  the  circus,  and  commanded  its 
guards  to  open  the  gates. 

"  *  To  whom  ?  '  said  they. 

"  *  To  the  king  of  the  earth  and  the  sea^^  replied  the 
conqueror. 

"Not  content  with  the  subjugation  of  Carthage, 
Genseric  now  prepared  for  further  victories.  He  did 
not  know  what  people  dwelt  on  the  earth,  but  he  panted 
to  cjcstroy  them.  He  embarked  his  army  on  the  sea, 
and  when  the  pilot  demanded  what  course  he  should 
steer,  his  answer  was, — 

•  Where  God  pleases  to  send  me.' 

^  Against  what  nation  do  you  make  war  ?  ' 

'Against  that  which  God  wills  to  punish.' 

"The  last  of  this  trio  of  conquerors  was  Attila, 
whose  destination  was  Gaul.  Wherever  he  encamped, 
his  army  covered  the  space  of  three  cities.  A  captive 
king  mounted  guard  at  the  tent  of  each  of  his  gen- 
orals  ;  and,  at  his  owo  teot,  one  of  his  own  generals 
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Stood  sentinel.  He  disdained  the  gold  and  silver  ves- 
sels of  Greece,  and  feasted  on  raw  flesh  served  in 
dishes  of  wood.  He  swept  like  a  torrent  over  the 
eastern  empire,  making  Leo  II.  and  Zcno  Isauricus 
his  tributaries.  He  strode  with  disdain  through  Rome, 
already  ruined  by  Alaric,  and  at  length  planted  his  foot 
on  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  is  now  called  France. 
Here  his  devastating  progress  left  but  two  cities  stand- 
ing, Troyes  and  Paris.  By  day,  the  earth  was  crim- 
soned with  blood  ;  and  at  night,  the  blazing  homes  of 
the  slaughtered  inhabitants  illumined  and  reddened  the 
firmament.  Children  were  suspended  by  the  leg  to 
trees,  and  abandoned,  alive,  to  birds  of  prey.  Maidens 
were  crushed  under  chariot-wheels.  Old  men  were 
fastened  to  the  necks  of  goaded  horses  that  rushed  with 
them  to  destruction.  Five  hundred  blazing  cities  desig- 
nated the  march  of  the  king  of  the  Huns  across  the 
world,  and  a  desolate  wilderness  occupied  the  inter\'als 
between  them. 

" '  The  grass  itself  will  not  grow,'  said  the  extermi- 
nator, '  after  the  steed  of  Attila  has  trampled  it ! ' 

"  Every  thing  concerning  these  envoys  of  celestial 
vengeance  is  extraordinary. 

"  Alaric,  when  about  to  embark  for  Sicily,  died  at 
Cosentia.  His  soldiers,  aided  by  their  army  of  prison 
ers,  turned  the  course  of  the  Busento,  and  dug  a  deep 
trench  for  his  corpse  in  the  midst  of  the  channel. 
They  then  heaped  over  the  body  gold,  and  jewels,  and 
precious  stuflTs,  turned  back  the  current  of  the  river  tu 
its  original  bed,  and  massacred  the  slaves  who  had 
lided  in  the  task,  that  the  secret  of  the  sepulture  might 
remain  untold. 

"  Attila  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  bride,  Ildico ;  and 
the  Huns  made  incisions  beneath  their  eves  with  the 
points  of  their  swords,  that  with  the  blood  of  men,  and 
not  the  tears  of  women,  they  might  bewail  the  loss  of 
their  conquering  chieftain.  The  flower  of  his  soldiers 
kept  watch  during  the  day  over  his  body,  chanting  wui 
like  songs.  At  night,  they  enclosed  the  corpse  in  three 
coflins, — one  of  gold,  another  of  silver,  and  the  last  of 
iron, — and  buried  it  privately  on  a  bed  of  arms,  flags, 
and  precious  stones ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Alaric,  to 
prevent  the  secret  of  this  sepulchral  wealth  from  ln»n- 
spiring,  the  grave-diggers  were  pushed  into  the  tomb, 
and  interred  alive  with  the  dead. 

"  Thus  passed  away  these  men,  who,  instructed  in 
their  mission  by  a  savage  instinct,  forestalled  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  ;  entitling  themselves  the  '  Hammer 
of  the  Universe,'  or  the  *  Scourge  of  God.' 

"  When  the  wind  had  dispersed  the  dust  of  these 
countless  annies;  when  the  smoke  of  these  blazing 
cities  had  ascended  to  the  sky ;  when  the  vapors,  aris- 
ing from  these  murderous  battle-fields,  liad  returned  to 
the  earth  in  fertilizing  dews ;  when,  in  short,  the  eye 
could  penetrate  to  this  immense  chaos  through  the  veil 
of  dust,  smoke,  and  vapor  that  enveloped  it,  a  yuung 
and  renewed  people  were  seen  pressing  around  a  few 
old  men,  who  held  the  gospel  in  one  hand  and  the 
cross  in  the  other.  These  old  men  were  the  fathen< 
of  the  church.  These  young  people  were  our  fore- 
fathers, as  the  Hebrews  had  been  our  ancestors — living 
springs  which  gushed  pure  from  the  earth  at  the  very 
spot  where  the  corrupted  waters  were  ingulfed. 

*' These  were  the  Franks,  the  Burgunds,  and  the 
Visigoths,  who  divided  Gaul ;  the  Ostrogoths,  the 
Langobardi)  and  the  Gepide,  who  spread  themselves 
over  Italy ;  the  Alans,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Suevi,  who 
took  poooewBon  of  Spain ;  the  Pictif  the  Scots,  and  the 
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Angto-SaxoM,  who  disputed  among  themsclv-^^i 
llrcat  BriUiR.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  acw 
borbaroua  racei  stood  some  few  old  Romaa  ci>  > 
scniiered  here  and  there  —  a  kind  of  columr.  . 
■go  planted  by  civilization,  and  now  astonished  :■. 
themselves  Bianding  in  the  midst  of  barbarism,  > 
they  bore  upon  their  sides  the  half-efTaced  naiii' 
the  fint  poMcasors  of  Ibc  world." 


CHAPTER  CCCXLIII. 
Manners  and  Customs  o/lhe  Ancient  Romans. 


I  point.     They  were   constantly  exercised  in  walking. 

I  running,  leaping,  swimming,  shooting  arrows,  hurling 
javelins,  while  in  complete  armor ;  while  on  a  march, 
ihey  were  obliged  to  carry  aixty  pounds  weight  of 
provisions  and  utensils. 

In   allocking   fortified  towns,  ballcring-mma   were 

I  used.  The  soldiera  were  drawn  up  in  a  letludo,  ot 
tortoise  :  this  was  an  arrangenKnl  in  which  they  atood 
close  together,  raising  their  shields,  so  as  to  form  a 
compact  covering  over  them,  like  the  scales  of  a 
tortotae. 


Aa  w:ir  wni  the  great  busincM  of  the  Romant,  w 
fiiHl  t!utl  iltey  carried  the  various  arts  con^^i'-if 
.  with  it  to  a  hifih  degree  of  perfection.  The  ami-.  •:  ■■ 
amtnced  in  divisions  called  Ugioiu.  A  Roman  i 
was  drawn  up  in  three  mnks  —  the  hatlati,  tht  / ,  n 
ripn,  and  the  iriarti.  In  addition  to  ihcw.  liri 
were  light  troops,  who  detached  themselves  f^l|||  ili 
main  boily  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle,  and  akimn-'iM' 
with  mtasilQ  weapons. 

A  legion  consbted  of  about  five  thousand  im  i 
The  weapons  of  the  troops  differ^  according  i  . 
rank  of  tlie  soldier.  The  kiutati  had  a  large  -  [.  i 
of  wood,  leather,  and  iron,  a  short,  pointed  swo.  <:.  '  i 
fivelins,  an  iron  or  brazen  helmet,  and  a  coat  o:  mi 
'IT*  frincipa  and  triarii  used  weapon*  of  tbt 
kiml.  Tho  light  troops  had  a  amall,  round  sh  >i. 
pvelin,  and  a  helmet  of  leather.  Each  shie:  i  u:i 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  soldier,  and  w::'~,' 
rptiirned  from  the  fight  without  it  forfeited  his  li;.  . 

When  a  Roman  army  RHivcd  to  battle,  the  light-  <'i>'i  < 
tranpa  went  in  advance;  then  followed  the  i.  >  y 
armed,  foot  and  horac,  then  the  pioneers,  then  thi  i:t  n 
?rar«  baggage  and  horaca,  then  the  general  hiii>^<-l< 
then  the  tribunes ;  after  these,  followed  tho  staii!  mU 
the  choice  men  of  tho  army,  the  servants  and  lirui-r 
of  beasts. 

No  part  of  Roman  discipline  was  more  adniirji!.l< 
than  that  which  related  to  the  cncampntcnL     II<iu<a<' 
faitgiied  the  soldiers  might  be  by  a  long  marcFi   it   i 
•evere  battle,  the  camp  was  regularly  mcasun   I    .  j 
and   fortified  by  a  ditch   before  any  oiw  was  a.nv.  ri 
sleep  or  refreahment.     It  was  an  exact  square  1 1    i-  i 
hundred  (mi,  with  a  rampart  of  earth  am)  itakei 
'        "  ■   '       jrrt>undcd   by  a  ditch   nine  feet  wit 
Careful  watch  was  kept  during  the  : 
be  soldiers  knew  their  proper  places, 
\  oecuimi,  tbnjr  couM  eaail  *  find  the  luii^  mj 


The  Roman  ships  were  of  three  kinds— ibe  wai 
galley,  the  transport,  and  the  diips  of  burden.  The 
first  was  propelled  chiefly  by  onni,  the  second  was 
af>en  towed  by  i\k  war  galley,  and  the  third  depended 


a  her  sails.     Shipi 


:  had 


feel  hiffli,  surrtMi 
aeven  seep.  Car 
and,  a*  all  the  sol 


Some  had  turreta  for  soldicia  and  warlike 
engines.  Others  had  afiarp  prows,  covered  with  brass, 
for  the  purpoae  of  dashing  against  their  cnonics.  The 
naval  tac'ics  of  the  ancients  were  very  simple,  the 
ships  coming  immediately  to  cloac  action,  and  the  bat> 
tie  being  a  contest  between  single  vessels. 

The  Roman  raluion  was  founded  on  ttic  myllw 
logical  system  of  Inc  Greeks.  A  plurality  of  deities 
superintending  human  concerns  woa  the  prevailing 
creed.  All  these  had  priests,  ministers,  sacrifices, 
and  oblstiBBS.  They  had  the  same  goda  aa  the 
Greeks,  to  which  they  added  some  of  their  own.  T1(c 
most  remaricable  festivals  were  the  LupfrToIia  and 
SaimnuiJia.  White  goats  were  sacrificed  on  aome 
altars,  and  on  others,  the  fruits  of  the  enrih  were  odorad 
up.  Chariot  races,  and  combats  of  wild  bcaata,  and 
gtsdiatorial  exhibitions  were  viewed  with  tnnsport  by 
tho  Romans  during  their  solemn  fisiivals.  The  lattef 
were  ftcid  in  the  circus,  or  amphitheatre.  Nothing 
can  rrtore  strongly  evii>cc  that  brutality,  which,  even 
in  tho  progresa  of  refinement,  never  deserted  the  Ro- 
Rtan  charncier,  than  ttte  love  of  thcae  combats.  Such 
exhibitionH  could  only  please  a  people  who  had  a 
strong  tincture  of  ferocity. 

The  pciKons  who  ofTcivd  sacrifices  purified  them* 
selves  by  certain  rites,  which  were  suppuaed  to  havt. 
secret  virtue  for  cleansing  t}>e  Iteait.  The  priest  was 
clad  in  white,  and  on  his  brow  he  wore  a  chaplel 
made  from  the  tree  sacred  to  the  divinity  be  was  about 
to  propitiate.  On  aome  occasions,  bowewr,  the  hair 
waa  dishevelled.  Tho  ceremony  opeitcd  with  vows 
bihI  prayers;  the  victim  was  then  brought;  sileno* 
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wns  pn*l aimed  t 
impiiiits  were  drl 


the  herald ;  the-  iillrra  nml  l]io 
1  from  tbe  Iciiiple  j  a  rake  wus 
n  ;  wifie  was  btuuglii  and  lasiod 
liMti  by  tlie  |irieMoiid  all  pre-ciit  s  whiil  rGinatncd  wai 
•fji  Ibp  horns  iirilii)  vicTiiii.nnd  wnncnllcd 
The  fin.'  wns  now  lighird  j  ilic  inri-nsr 
tliu  inferior  priests,  half  nukrd,  ljn>i>):ht 
farwnni  llio  victim  ;  onti,  oullnl  mllarius,  slnick  il  wilb 
n  liutcluil,  and  llien  cut  ils  llircMl ;  tbe  blocid  vnut  re- 
^tiveil  into  vlut^!l,ttnd  puiitvd  on  llie  altar;  Uio  carcass 
vaa  luid  on  ihu  cuiisecnited  table,  nnd  waa  ciilier 
t/lwlly  b'lnH  us  an  offering  to  ibe  gods,  or  a  portion 
joly  was  coiisuriKMl,  uliiJe  ihi?  n>l  was  riwntcd  and 
by  the  ntlctiulanta.  Wben  ibis  wns  finishnd,  the 
enn  vmhcA  their  hands,  mpcnlrd  sorm:  prayers, 
and  niudi!  new  libutiunB,  when  tite  Formula,  or  Erti^m- 
filo,  disininsed  ilie  Kpeclatora. 

Tlio  finh  day  aAor  the  birth  of  an  infant  was  et^l- 
i.-limind  by  a  fcslival.  The  parents  and  frit^nds  made 
[imiiwnts  to  the  child,  and  an  entcriainmcnt  fallowed. 
In  nluc.nliui),  the  Roitfana  irnitntcd  tbu  Grvcks,  who 
paid  pri'al  attention  lo  ilie  brin);in)C  up  of  children, 
riu'y  wtirti  first  luugbl  to  swim  and  dive,  and  ihen  lo 
r>itd.  If  the  fUther  was  poor,  the  child  was  brought 
iiptonirode;  if  rich,  bo  was  Innghl  the  fine  arts, 
pmmmnr,  (rfmiiniphy,  etiiio-s,  arms,  dancing,  iiv. 
Fntm  saluMil  the  chitdirji  w<--nl  lo  the  gvmnasia,  where 
they,  pmctist-'d  wri'Bilin|j,  runniitft,  nnd  iMioing.  They 
plavi'd  many  ^niea  of  akill  and  Rlren;{tn,  and  BOino 
which  prr^vail  al  ihe  present  day — blind- ma nVbutf, 
roIlinK  hemp,  tiido  and  sw.'k,  &c.  At  the  aff]  of 
eightiwn,  lli«  boys  wt-n:  enrolled  nmontC  Iha  yonlhs 
capable  of  military  duty,  and  ut  twenty  they  were 
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.  oncicnl  limes  seem  to  hare  been  us 
m  our  dnv.  Thry  were  accuetomtsl  to  ' 
m-ek  cimens  in  the  omckliDg  of  leaves  in  llie  fire,  end 
,.pplc  HHubi  presw^d  bi'tween  tiMihuniband  fing«r.  A  | 
lover  onen  walked  before  the  door  ef  hia  miHrress  in 
ihe  Bveeini;,  coughing  or  whistling,  to  aiinicl  lier  tie- 
nca.  If  the  fair  one  ihd  mil  appear,  he  atnick  the 
danF.  or  iNrrhapa  burnt  fonh  in  an  amatory  song.  If 
•U  ibW  wled,  ho  cut  upon  thn  door  poala,or  tiia))eiideil 


would  address  the  door  _ 
with  him,  or  be  would  perfVi 
iTi  or  anoint  it  witti  ml,  cover  it  with  flowers, 
il  wilb  libniiona  of  wine.  The  lovcn  in  those  r1ay> 
had  good  conmimiions,  for  they  oflcn  roamed  nbrond 
all  night  in  Ihcir  amatory  devottona,  cvini  during  Che 
colilesl  weal  her. 

Bcirolliiil,  aniung  the  Romans,  was  a  eiirltma  etf^* 
inony.  The  woman  plai-i-d  bentlf,  Infore  Icn  wit* 
nessi's,  in  the  unna  of  tlie  man  site  was  lo  mnrry . 
they  then  ate  logetber  a  cake,  eoni|H)Acd  of  Ibrmt 
solt,  and  water,  which  had  been  blessed  by  the  prie**. 
These  three  mnterinis,  knendcd  tc^eihcr  ond  bttked,  *i> 
that  the  ports  could  no  longer  be  sepnmted,  were  (it- 
tended  lo  show  tlm  indissoluble  ceniiection  ef  niar* 
ridge.  On  the  day  of  tlie  imion,  ihe  bride  Mm 
taken  from  her  parents,  dressed  in  a  veil  and  tulw. 
and,  cnrryiiu;  a  dislaflP  in  Iter  hand,  Hhe  stepped  onir 
the  threshold  of  her  new  residence,  snjiporied  by  lno 
youths,  ond  lighted  by  a  third  with  a  torch.  She  Ihrn 
placed  heroctf  unon  a  sheep-skin  spn<ad  Itefnro  the 
enlmnce,  ond  called  to  the  bridegrmmn.  who  came  )m- 
inedinlely  and  offen-d  her  tbe  key  uf  llie  hinwe.  Thi- 
husband  nnd  wife  then  loiiehed  fm  and  wa'er.  aa 
symbols  of  purity  and  nuptial  fidelity.  Mt»ie. singing, 
and  fcjisting  followed,  nnd  tlie  hunband,  after  nipper, 
Bcaiiercd  nuis  amonu  the  boys. 

Tht!  art  of  agriculture  was  held  in  ihe  highnM  «•• 
teem  by  tlie  Roman!t.  Tlie  opemtion*  of  ihn  field  cen^ 
menced  at  daylight ;  ihe  meals  were  cooked  and  CBlMi 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  labor  was  cundueteil  ainiil 
malic  songK.  Mutes  nnd  oxen  were  used  in  ih«  pl<iii>!h. 
The  vintage  and  ha rvenl  were  senMms  of  minh  nnd  glud- 
ne»,and  fcstivola  in  honor  of  Oeres  and  Baeehuiwerr 
tmivcrsal,  the  fml  fruits  being  laid  upon  their  nlinrv. 
The  RomatiB  paid  great  atiention  to  hor>>eM,  and  ibe 
etobles  «-cr«  well  conotructtd,  They  had  «l*a  plg> 
■lies,  pouhry  yards,  ox-ntalls,  dove-cot*,  and  parks  foi 
bnam,  goata,  and  other  animals.  I'onds  n<-re  cnn- 
stnieted  for  fish  a)  vast  expense,  as  they  wet)  consid- 
ered a  great  dvlieacy. 

ThB  RotnoiM  carried  oq  ihe  nwdiacuca]  aits  chieflt 
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vraa  pmclattned  by  the  tiemld  |  thn  i.llcrs  niul  the 
impiijiis  were  driven  from  ihu  l<!iii|ilu ;  ti  cuk<!  wus 
■hnnvn  ini  ttus  victim  ;  wipe  was  broiigtit  nnU  lusifil 
both  bv  the  urieBt  nnd  nil  [>rpsi'iit ;  svtuii  rt  inaiucJ  w»s 
poureii  beiwcci)  ibo  horns  of  iho  viciim.i 
9  lihai'iin.    Tile  tiro  wns  now  lighted 

I  buriii ;  tlic  inferior  priests,  hiiif  nukmt.  hrou^hl 

I  forwnnl  Iho  viclim  ;  onif,  cnlW  cult'tHus,  struck  it  wilh 
a  hiitchot,  ftnd  then  cut  its  Ihruat ;  lliu  blood  wna  ru- 
:oivu<l  inia  voscstind  puiircd  on  tho  oltiir:  tlie  carouss 
viia  laid  on  the  consecrated  tulile,  anil  wus  either 
\iboUy  b'lrnt  us  nil  ofleriii);  lu  llie  gods,  ur  a  portion 
only  watt  euiisumed,  while  the  n>»i  was  nuioioil  ami 
eaten  by  0«  a(ten<laiiia.  Wh«n  this  was  fmixhiHl,  the 
MCrifiecrs  wiisbed  their  hnnibi,  rejieiited  some  pniyers, 
ami  mude  new  liliutiiiiiH,  when  the  Farmnla,  or  EiUm- 
plii,  ilismisBed  the  Bpectulont. 

The  flflb  day  after  the  binh  of  an  infant  was  eel- 

I  ubnil«<d  by  a  festival.  The  piirf?nls  anit  friends  made 
pniienlB  to  ihc  child,  and  nn  cnlrrininment  followed, 
in  wluentiuti,  ibe  Romnns  imitnled  llie  Urecki,  who 
paid  (ErtMit  tittention  to  tbe  brin^iin;;  up  of  chiblien. 
Tliity  were  first  luughl  to  swim  and  dive,  and  llien  to 
p-ad.  If  the  father  was  poor,  the  child  wns  brought 
lip  to  ft  Irade ;  if  rich,  ho  wiis  tnn^ht  the  line  art^, 
EEraminnr,  ptography,  eibics,  arms,  ilnnring.  Aw?. 
Prum  Mclinol  the  children  went  to  the  gymonsin,  wheiT 
tbey,  |intetinrd  wn-Hllintt.  ninnin^,  nnd  lenuing.  They 
plavi^d  inniiy  ({umea  uf  akill  and  airengtri,  and  noinc 
which  prevail  at  the  present  day  —  blind- man's- butr, 
rollintt  lioop,  hide  and  wek,  die.  At  (ho  a^  of 
ci)i^itren,  the  l«ys  were  enrolled  amon);  the  youths 
napuhlo  of  military  duty,  and  at  twenty  ihey  were 
cuaaidcied  men. 

Lovers  in  ancient  limes  neem  to  have  been  as 
fkntwnic  as  in  our  day.  They  were  accustomed  to 
■epk  nmpns  in  the  cmekling  of  leuvrs  in  i1k>  fire,  and 
j.ppin  seuils  prusn^d  between  il)e  thumb  ami  finger.  A 
IfMwr  orten  walked  before  the  door  of  hia  nitstreaa  in 
veniii^,  cout;hing  or  whistlin);,  lo  attract  tier  no- 
If  the  fair  one  did  not  appear,  he  struck  the 
or  nnrhnp«  bunt  forth  in  an  amatory  aong.     If 

k  tU  Ibb  Ailed,  bs  cut  upm  the  door  poat*,  or  MMpenleil 


mrr  thr  Ihrusbol-I.  tl.e  hision  .if  hi=  l.vt.  .md  bin  an- 
guish. Soini'iinii-H  he  would  address  the  door  post,  at 
if  it  could  Mynipathi7.c  wiih  him,  or  be  would  perfiimr 
il,  or  anoint  it  wilh  oil,  cover  it  with  flowers,  or  moisten 
it  Willi  libations  of  wine.  The  lovers  in  tlmae  day* 
had  good  cnnsirttitioni,  for  ihcy  often  roomed  obrevd 
nil  night  in  their  nmalory  devotions,  even  during  the 
coldest  weatber. 

ISelruthiit,  umuiig  (he  Romans,  wa«  a  curious  eefr- 
mony,  Tbe  woinnn  placed  fierself,  before  ten  wii- 
neases,  in  the  amis  of  the  man  she  was  lo  marry . 
tbey  then  ate  lof^ther  a  rake,  cemptined  of  (brina, 
salt,  and  water,  nliich  bad  been  bleescil  by  the  prim. 
Thcso  ibrep  mnieriaia,  kneaded  together  and  baked,  no 
thn(  the  parts  eould  no  longer  be  sepnmled,  were  in- 
tended tn  show  the  indissoluble  connection  of  mar- 
rinfre.  On  the  day  of  the  imion,  tlie  brUle  wn-i 
taken  fium  her  parents,  dre^vd  in  a  veil  and  r<iln<, 
and,  earryinfja  di^^fl*  in  her  bond,  she  slepped  over 
the  threshtdd  of  her  new  residence,  sup^iurtefl  by  Xtm 
ytrnibs,  nnd  lighte<l  by  n  (hirti  with  a  torch.  She  (hen 
placed  herself  unon  ■  sheep-dkin  spread  berora  the 
enlmnce,  and  ciillcil  to  ttie  hriiiegroom.  who  camr  im- 
mediately nnd  uflV-red  her  the  key  of  the  houte.  Th«- 
huslHind  and  wife  then  touehed  Are  and  wa'er,  s« 
symbols  of  purity  nnd  nuptial  fidelity.  Miisic, singing, 
and  feasting  followed,  and  the  buatnnd,  after  supper, 
scattered  nuts  amone  tbe  bovM. 

The  art  of  agncultum  was  held  in  llw  higheM  M> 
teom  by  llie  Romniis.  TIte  o]M.-ratinn8  i>f  the  field  com- 
menced at  daylight  I  the  mealewere  cooked  and  eiUMi 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  labor  was  eiiudueird  amhl 
nistic  Rongs.  Mules  nnd  oxen  were  used  in  the  plough. 
Tlie  vintage  and  harvest  were  sensooii  of  mirth  nndgkid- 
neHt(,and  festival*  in  honor  of  Cires  nnd  B<ie«'hi«  «en- 
univental,  the  fint  fruit*  being  laid  upon  their  altsrv. 
Tbe  Romans  paid  great  attention  to  borwNi,  nnd  the 
stables  were  well  cenBinicicd,  They  hnd  nlw  pig- 
sties, poultry  yarda,  nx-stalls,  devo-cotii,  and  parks  fot 
hnars,  goals,  and  uilter  animals.  E*onds  were  cnn- 
alnicied  for  fiHb  at  vast  expense,  s>  they  wcti  ennaid- 
ered  n  KTvat  delicacy. 

The  Komau  csrnod  on  tits  mechanical  arta  clueflir 
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learned  Greeks  resorted  to  Rome,  where  they  became 
teachers,  and  instructed  most  of  the  eminent  Romans 
who  were  distinguished  in  literature  at  the  close  of  the 
century  preceding  the  Christian  era.  This  was  the  nM)st 
brilliant  epoch  of  Roman  literature.  The  writings  of 
Cicero  brought  the  language  to  perfection,  and  almost 
every  species  of  composition  was  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess. The  Augustine  age  is,  proverbially,  that  in 
which  the  light  of  learning  blazed  fortli  with  peculiar 
brilliancy,  and  the  glory  of  which  time  and  change 
liave  been  unable  to  obscure.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Tibullus  —  the  greatest 
names  associated  with  Roman  poetry  —  appeared  ; 
and,  as  their  works  have  come  down  to  us  nearly  en- 
tire, we  are  able  to  share  in  the  fruition  of  that  era  of 
genius. 

Juvenal  was  born  at  a  later  period,  and  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Nero.  Sixteen  of  his  satires  are 
extant.  His  shaAs  were  levelled  not  only  at  the  vices 
of  the  times,  but  against  mankind  at  large —  thus  seem- 
mg  to  make  virtue  an  impossibility  in  actual  life.  His 
writings,  therefore,  are  more  likely  to  injure  than  ben- 
efit the  cause  of  morality.  The  historians  Sallust, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  Poly  hi  us,  and  Diodorus,  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  this  work.  In  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Roman  literature 
appears  to  have  declined,  and  a  false  taste  to  have 
vitiated  the  great  bulk  of  the  community.  Oratory 
continued  to  form  the  chief  study  in  the  education  of 
the  higher  classes ;  yet  sophistry  in  argument  and  dec- 
lamation in  style,  were  characteristics  of  the  age.  The 
art  of  the  rhetorician  is  visible  in  the  prose  of  Seneca 
%nd  Pliny,  as  well  as  in  the  poems  of  Lucan  and  Va- 
lerius Placcu9.  All  these  abandoned  nature,  and 
seemed  only  striving  for  effect. 

In  later  periods,  when  civil  commotions  prevailed, 
literary  pursuits  were  neariy  extinguishq^i.  The  Ro- 
man people  at  large  had  never  appreciated  the  great 
works  of  their  countrymen,  and  when  the  patronage 
of  the  educated  and  wealthy  was  withdrawn,  there 
was  no  encouragement  to  literary  exertions.  By  de- 
grees, the  poets  dwindled  into  mere  versifiers,  and  the 
historians  became  only  chroniclers  of  events.  All 
kinds  of  barbarisms  and  corruptions  crept  into  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  stream  of  Roman  literature  at  last  dis- 
appeared within  the  monastic  shadows  of  the  church. 

In  taking  a  retrospect  of  Roman  poetry,  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  its  external  and  physical  character. 
It  deals  almost  wholly  in  sensible  objects,  or  the  direct 
associations  which  spring  from  them.  There  is*  no 
delving  into  the  caverns  of  the  soul,  no  roaming  on  the 
shoreless  sea  of  spiritual  life.  While  it  is  occupied 
with  material  nature,  it  lacks  the  sparkling  freshness, 
the  bounding  mirth  and  hilarity,  of  Grecian  song. 
When  compared  with  the  deep,  thoughtful,  spiritual 
productions  of  our  own  time,  it  appears  bald,  and  al- 
most puerile.  It  may  be  said  of  Roman  literature,  as 
of  that  of  the  Greeks,  that  it  is  to  be  admired,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  a  consideration  of  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  produced ;  should  any 
author  of  our  day  write  a  poem  of  equal  merit,  and 
in  the  same  vein  as  the  best  that  Roman  antiquity  has 
handed  down  to  us,  it  would  be  received  with  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  contempt.  It  is  not,  therefore,. the  posi- 
live  merit  of  these  renoMmed  productions  which  extorts 
the  praise  of  mankind ;  it  is,  at  least  in  part,  the  asso- 
ciated charm  of  antiquity  that  bestows  upon  them  their 
jHJwer 


The  history  of  Rome  is  less  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  remarkable  individuals  than  that  of  Greece  ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  barren  of  these.  Cincinnatus^ 
Fcdnusy  Scipioy  Cato^  Sylla^  Marius^  Pompey^  and 
CcBsaTy  were  all  great  men ;  the  last,  one  of  the  great- 
est that  the  world  has  known.  Had  he  lived  to  carry 
out  his  schemes,  he  might  have  proved  a  benefactor 
to  his  country  and  mankind.  Who  would  not  like  to 
know  what  Ccesar^s  genius  and  Coesar^s  ambition  would 
have  wrought  with  the  boundless  resources  of  the  Ro- 
nuin  empire  in  his  hands  ?  But  it  has  rarely  happened 
that  conquerors  are  spared  to  cginplete  their  plans. 
The  very  condition  of  their  existence  seems  to  forbid 
the  calm  and  continued  exercise  of  their  power.  Alex- 
ander, Cscsar,  Napoleon,  and  Cromwell,  were  all  struck 
down  in  the  midst  of  their  unfinished  schemes. 

Of  t!io  celebrated  Romans  we  have  mentioned,  no 
one  exercised  great  influence  beyond  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  But  it  was  different  with  Cicero —  the  most 
cxaltecl  character  presented  by  Roman  history.  He 
lived  not  merely  for  his  day  ;  he  was  not  a  warrior  — 
writing  his  annals  in  blood,  to  bo  effaced  by  the  plough 
or  the  seasons — or,  if  rennembered,  to  be  only  famous 
in  proportion  as  he  was  a  destroyer.  Cicero  was  a 
philosopher,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  —  a  later 
of  truth ;  and  he  was  endowed  with  a  rare  capacity, 
not  only  for  its  discovery,  but  for  its  communication 
to  mankind.  A  large  part  of  his  writings  are  extant 
in  our  day.  These  relate  to  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, and  there  is  hardly  any  important  field  of  in- 
quiry upon  which  he  has  not  shed  imperishable  light. 

Cicero  was  born  of  a  wealthy  family  in  Apulia,  in 
the  year  107  B.  C.  He  was  educated  with  that  sedu- 
lous care  customary  among  the  enlightened  Romam 
of  the  period.  When  advanced  to  manhood,  havinfi 
determined  to  be  an  orator,  he  trained  himself  for  thai 
high  vocation  with  great  industry  —  at  once  storing  IiIa 
mind  with  every  species  of  knowledge,  and  acquiring 
those  arts  and  that  manner  of  delivery,  which  so 
largely  contribute  to  success. 

Possessing  genius  of  a  high  order,  and  thus  disci 
plined,  we  might  easily  predict  Cicero's  triumph ;  but 
it  must  be  further  stated  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  mag- 
nanimity of  soul.  This  was  the  true  secret  of  his  pre- 
eminence. It  was  his  patriotism,  his  love  of  mankind, 
his  passion  for  truth,  that  gave  vigor  and  direction  to 
his  genius.  These  are  the  qualifications  that  have 
rendered  him  the  friend,  teacher,  and  benefactor  of 
the  world.  As  a  mere  artist  in  the  profession  of  ora- 
tory, Demosthenes  was  his  superior;  as  a  missionary 
of  truth,  for  every  age  and  country,  Cicero  was  infi- 
nitely beyond  hsm. 

The  career  of  Cicero  has  been  sketched  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  Nor  need 
we  again  advert  to  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  other 
names  which  shine  in  the  pages  of  Roman  litemture 
But  we  must  not  take  leave  of  our  subject  without  a 
brief  comparison  between  the  two  greatest  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  those  which  hare  most  mingled  their 
spirit  and  institutions  with  our  own. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  it  is  perhaps  diflicult  to  decide  which  be- 
queathed to  aAer  ages  the  greatest  benefits.  We  arc 
indeed  indebted  to  the  former  for  the  finest  specimens 
of  various  arts,  and  the  most  elegant  models  of  litera- 
ture, and  also  for  a  large  amount  of  instruction  in  pol- 
iticSf  derived  as  well  from  their  institutions  as  the*r 
experience.     But  oo  the  other  hand,  the  Civil  Law^ 
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wbicli  forms  the  Iwsis  of  all  law  throughout  Christen- 
dom, is  derived  from  the  Romans.  It  is  believed  that  the 
rudunrnts  of  this  wonderful  code  •  were  in  existence 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  especially  in  wluit  re- 
lntf*s  to  families,  n'lationshi|),  marriage,  testament^ 
succession  to  intestates,  ownership,  iScc. ;  but  it  grew 
into  a  ri>in[tlete  system  under  the  fostering  genius  of 
the  R««nians,  an<l  was  finally  collected  and  remodelled 
bv  Justinian.  As  it  has  thus  come  down  to  us  under 
llip  lill«*  of  the  Pandects^  containing  five  hundred  and 
thirty-tour  decisions  of  eminent  judges  and  lawyers, 
it  is  an  imperishable  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
aniMf'nt  nation.  '•  Unjust  to  every  other  people,"  says 
dn  elixiuent  writer,  "  ihev  were  vet  the  firm  adherents 
of  law  and  justice  among  themselves.  They  went  to 
uar  uiih  religious  preliminaries.  The  militar}'  oath 
i%as  their  sacrament,  in  which  they  engaged  for  a  real 
T»n*seiice ;  and  though  it  was  to  be  a  presence  in  ver- 
itable blood,  it  was  yet  so  religiously  fulfilled  as  to  be 
a  bond  of  virtue,  lliey,  at  first,  sent  forth  th'eir  le- 
numn  to  make  u'ar,  more,  it  would  seem,  because  they 
^»\t-d  tt»e  discipline,  than  because  they  wanted  the 
pIiindfT.  The  tramp  of  their  victorious  legions  was 
>i'-anl,  resounding  at  the  gates  of  cities  and  across  the 
!H)rdi-rs  of  nations  ;  their  leaders  were  returning,  ever}' 
fi'w  montlis,  with  triumplial  entries  into  the  city,  that 
a  most  just  people  might  enjoy  and  glory  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  their  own  public  wrongs ;  tilt  at  last,  debauched 
Sy  tlie  plunder  of  ttieir  victories,  they  may  be  said  to 
havi?  conquered,  on  the  same  day,  both  the  world  and 
iheir  own  virtue  together.  Nor  is  even  this  exactly 
true  ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  gave  back  to  the 
s  ibJ4^t  nations  the  justice  denied  them  in  their  con- 
quest, and  set  up  tlic  tribunals  of  Roman  law  on  tlie 
fielils  of  Roman  lawlessness !  Equally  remarkable  is 
it  tliat  in  the  most  dissolute  age  of  the  empire,  the 
{H>wer  of  scientific  law  could  not  be  eradicated  from 
the  hearts  of  this  wonderful  people.  While  the  mon- 
Mer  Commodus  sits  upon  the  throne,  Papinian  and  Ul- 
pinn  occupy  the  bench,  adding  to  the  civil  cu<ie  the 
rii:liest  contributions  of  legal  science.  And  even  the 
signatures  of  Caracal  la  and  his  ministers  will  be  found, 
not  seldom,  inscribed  on  the  purest  materials  of  the 
Pandects ! 

**  What,  then,  if  Rome  did  not  excel  in  literature  ? 
Had  she  not  anntlier  talent  in  her  bosom  quite  as  rich 
and  powerful  —  the  sublime  talent  of  law  ^  In  her 
civil  c'ido,  she  luis  erected  tlic  mightiest  monument  of 
reascm  and  of  moral  power  tliat  has  ever  yet  been 
raiseil  by  human  genius.  The  lionest  pride  of  Cicero 
was  not  misplacetl  when  he  said,  ^IIow  admirable 
IS  \hv.  w  isilom  of  our  ancestors !  We  alone  arc  mas- 
ters of  civil  pnidencc,  and  our  superiority  is  tlic  more 
coiLspiruous,  if  we  deign  to  cost  our  eyew  on  tlie  rude 
oM'l  almost  ridiculous  jurisprudence  of  Draco,  Solon, 
and  Lyrurgiis.* 

**  Little,  however,  did  he  understand,  when  he  thus 
»|iaki',  what  gift  his  country  was  hero  preparing  for 
.lu*  hiunan  ni«*e.  (^ould  he  have  pierced  the  magnifi- 
!fnt  future,  i»hen  this  same  Roman  law  should  have 


*  < )(  thr  ijatrs  nf  tk^  Tttelre  TahUa,  of  which  we  hare 
rivt  n  an  arrount  at'  p.  742,  only  acanty  fra(;roonU  remain. 
Thry  acrm  to  liavc  contained  a  wt  of  nilca.  Loth  civil  and 
rrli;;ious  public  and  private.  They  prcacrib«d  lawa  respect - 
inf  marf lARr,  theft,  nomirtde,  intermenta,  inheritance,  per- 
•rmi  cif  uit«Niund  minda,  &r.  The  baiiia  of  theaa  lawa,  which 
Om  dremcd  worthy  of  unhounded  applauaa^  waa  derived 
boA  nation*  more  ancient  than  the  Komana. 
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its  full  scientific  embodiment ;  could  he  have  seen,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  centuries,  the  iKirbarians  of 
Northern  and  Western  Europe  compnctrd  into  great 
civilized  nations,  and,  afier  having  v:iiK)uislied  the  Ro- 
man arms  and  f  mpire,  all  quietly  sheltered  undtT  the 
Roman  jurispn- jence  ;  a  new  continent  rising  to  view, 
iM'yond  the  lot  Atlantis,  to  be  fosten-d  in  its  liosom; 
a  spirit  of  law  infused  into  the  whole  n-iilin  of  civilized 
mind,  and  revealing  its  energy  now  in  the  common  law 
of  England,  now  in  the  commercial  code,  and,  last  of 
all,  in  the  international  —  all  matured  in  thtt  ()en*ading 
light  and  warmth  of  the  Roman ;  liU^riy  si'cured  by 
the  security  of  justice  ;  the  fire  of  the  old  Roman  vir- 
tue burning  still  in  the  Inisom  of  legal  science,  and 
imparting  a  character  of  intellectual  and  moral  cravity 
to  the  literature,  opinions,  and  life  of  all  cultivated 
nations;  and  then,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  visible 
certainty  that  the  Roman  law  has  only  just  In^gun  iui 
career,  that  it  must  enter  more  and  more  widely  into 
the  fortunes  of  the  race,  and  extend  its  benign  sway 
wherever  law  extends,  till  the  globe,  with  all  its  peoples, 
iM^comes  a  second  Roman  empire,  and  time  itself  the 
only  date  of  its  sovereignty ;  —  seeing  all  this,  the  great 
orator  must  have  confessed,  that  every  conception  he 
had  beforo  entertained  of  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  H-as  weak,  and  even  null. 
Our  minds,  even  now,  can  but  faintly  conceive  tho 
same." 

In  contrast  to  this  aspect  of  the  Rnmnn  character, 
tho  same  writer  says,  ^^  The  first  thing  to  bo  obmrrved 
in  the  Greek  literature,  is  its  want  of  a  moral  tone.  A 
mere  incidental  remark  of  Schlegel  touches  what  might 
rather  be  made  tlie  staple  of  criticism,  in  the  works  of 
this  wonderful  people.  ^  Even  in  those  cases,*  he 
says,  *'  where  the  most  open  expression  of  d(>ep  feel- 
ing, morality,  or  conscience  might  have  been  expected, 
tlie  Greek  authors  are  apt  to  view  the  subject  of  which 
they  treat,  as  a  mere  appearance  of  the  life,  with  a 
certain  |)erfc»ct,  undisturbed,  and  elaborate  equability.* 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  where  an  Aristotle,  en 
dowed  with  the  most  gigantic  and  powerlul  intellect 
ever  given  to  man,  could  only  define  virtue  itself  as 
the  middle  point  between  two  extn^mes,  and  every 
moral  evil  as  being  either  too  much  or  tcH>  litlle  ? 
Socrates  and  his  splendid  disciple,  it  is  true,  had  a 
warmer  and  more  adequate  idea  of  virtue ;  though  it 
will  escafie  the  notice  of  no  thoughtful  scliolar,  that 
they  were  charmed  with  virtue,  ratluT  as  the  Fair 
than  as  tlie  Right.  This  is  s^M^cially  true  of  Plato. 
He  draws  her  forth  out  of  his  own  iiitelleetual  In-autv, 
as  Pygmalion  his  ivor}*  statue,  and,  as  this  wan  quick* 
encid  into  life  by  the  wonl  of  Venus,  so  his  notion  of 
virtue  takes  its  life  from  him,  fn>m  the  charms  in  %«hieh 
it  is  invested.  Evil  and  viet*,  too,  connect,  in  his  mind, 
rather  with  deformity  and  monitication  tlmn  \vith  re- 
morse. 

(hi  the  whole,  there  is,  pi^rhaps,  no  civilized  people 
wluiM*  morality  is  more  earthly  and  cold  than  that  of 
tlir*  (ireeks.  At  the  same  time,  their  si-nsc  of  lienutv 
in  forms,  their  faculty  of  ouiwanl  critic  ism,  is  perfecL 
Their  temples  and  statU4'«(  anr  fi»riiiM  of  |K>rfect  art. 
Their  (><j«*ts  and  phih)sr»phers  eliiNel  their  thoughts  into 
groufis  f«f  marble.  Their  religion  or  niytholog\*  *** 
scarcely  J nore  tluin  a  gallery  of  artistic  Nha|»es^ei* 
quisitely  sensual,  lliey  alone,  of  all  (leople,  in  fact, 
have  a  religion  without  a  moral  —  gods  for  tlie  zest  of 
comedy,  gay  divinities  tlial  go  hunting,  frolicking,  and 
thundering  over  sea  and  land.     Cieniua  only  woraluua. 
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'['he  chisel  is  the  true  incense,  to  hold  a  place  in  epic 
machinery,  the  true  circle  of  Providence.  Every 
tiling  dano  or  written,  is  subtile,  ethereal,  beautiful,  and 
cold  ;  even  ihe  (ire  is  rnid  —  a  combusiion  or  icicles. 
There  can  be  no  true  heat  where  there  is  no  moml 
life.  They  love  their  country,  bul  ihey  do  nol  love  it 
uell  enough  to  suftur  jus  lice  to  be  done  in  it,  or  to  en- 
dure lliu  prosonco  of  virtue.  Their  bnjvcry  ia  cun- 
ning, their  patriotism  an  elegant  scllishncss.     In  their 
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oatraciam,  tliey  maite  public  envy  a  public  right,  and 
foclion  constitutional.  We  look  up  and  down  tlicir 
history,  survey  their  temples  without  a  religion,  tlicir 
strecis  lined  with  chiselled  divinities,  set  up  for  orna- 
mental effect ;  wc  listcii  to  their  orators ;  we  open  the 
shining  rolls  of  their  literature,  and  exclaim, '  Splcndlil 
sensuality !  elegant  faction  !  ornamental  religion  !  u 
nation  perfect  in  outward  criticism,  but  blind,  as  yet. 
to  tlie  real  nature  and  power  of  the  moral  element ' 
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CHAPTER  CCCXLIV. 

A.  D.  tea  to  774. 
TuE  Gothic  a>d  Lombard  Kingdoms  of  Italy. 

—  Condition,  of  Italy  at  the  Downfall  of  the 
Western  Empire —  Odoacer —  Theotloric  — 

Belisarius  —  The    Lombards  — *  Alftoin  — 

Astutphus  —  The    Franks  —  Overthrow   of 

the  Lombard  Kingdom. 

In  the  preceding  choplers,  we  hove  given  on  outline 
of  the  historv  of  Rome,  which,  passing  through  various 
stages,  us  a  Kingdom,  a  Itepublic,nndat  lust  an  Empire, 
overspread  the  civilized  world.  At  the  time  of  its 
overthrow,  it  ombmced  all  Italy ;  btil  in  the  progress 
of  centuries,  this  portion  of  Europe  became  divided 
intosepanilc  states,  ond  these  were  often  rivals  of  each 
other.  It  is  ihe  rise  and  progress  of  these  stales, 
which  have  been  noticed  in  our  Reographical  sketch  of 
Modern  Italy,  the  history  of  which  wc  arc  now  about 
to  present. 

The  revolution  of  476,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Ro- 
mott  Empire  in  the  West,  forma  one  of  the  mosi 
slrongly-marked  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  woHd. 
But  this  event,  so  important  in  our  eyes,  was  so  dis- 
guised in  iu  character  from  the  view  of  its  contempora- 
rie«,  that  they  foresaw  none  of  its  mighty  consequences. 
Odoacar  compeUed    the    senate   of    Rome    to  send 


away  the  imperial  insignia  to  Zeoo,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, declaring  £al  one  ruler  was  aufliclent  to 
govern  the  whole  empire.  He  was  not  himself  bwhtc 
of  the  immense  change  which  had  been  wroushl  in 
the  great  fabric  of  government  in  the  West.  His  own 
power  was  a  secret  to  him.  He  sent  a  modest  request 
to  Ihe  emperor  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  govern  ihc 
diocese  of  Italy  under  tlie  title  of  Patrician.  He 
assumed,  it  is  true,  the  name  of  irt'n;  ;  but  this  was  a 
barbaric  dignity,  which  of^en  signified  no  more  than 
the  command  of  an  army,  or  the  government  of  a 
province.  It  nilher  denoted  a  ruler  of  men  than  of 
lerrilory,  and  was  conferred  on  Odoocer  by  his  soldiers. 
Among  these  the  Hcruli  were  the  most  numerous; 
whence  he  is  oOen  represented  as  king  of  the  Heruli. 
The  forms  of  the  nnperial  govcmmeni  were  lilile 
changed  from  what  ihey  had  been  during  a  century 
previous.  The  power  was  completely  in  the  hands  uf 
armed  barbarians,  while  at  the  same  time  the  senaie 
of  Rome  continued  to  assemble  as  usual.  The  con- 
suls were  appointed  yearly,  one  bv  the  Byzantine  em- 
pcrc^jhe  other  by  the  king  of  Italy.  The  imperial 
laws  were  proclaimed  in  Italy,  and  respected  as  before, 
and  none  of  the  municipal  or  provincial  authorities 
were  changed.  It  ia  difficult  to  discover  what  ihal 
public  opinion  was,  and  under  what  form  it  was  ex. 
pressed,  which  had  still  power  to  prevent  the  actual 
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monarch  of  Italy  fruin  taking  upon  himself  tlic  title 
of  Roman  ciii|MTor,  aiul  to  convince  liim  that  he  was 
toil  weak  to  attc'inpt  the  siippnrssion  of  t)io  rijj^hts  anil 
rl.iiniH  of  an  ancifnt  s<jverei«:nty  —  which  was,  in 
r*  aliTy,  nothin*;  l>iit  a  shadow.    CMoiicer  was  indcpend- 

•  lit  \ii;litMit  <larin;;  to  apprar  so. 

Tiic  RiMnan  inhaliitants  of  Italy  werc^  nearly  extinct. 
Till-  ant'irnt  p(*pulation  had  Iwen  swept  away  hy  every 
-.•iiir|ii*  iiadcr  heav<'n  —  war,  [lestilence,  famine,  pnhlic 
vriiiuv,  anti  diimestic  slavery.  For  a  centurv  pre- 
-■•••!»n'i  tlie  fall  of  the  empire,  the  existence  of  the  peo- 
p)»-  had  l«*en  alto;:ellrer  artificial.  TlM'y  w<*r«^  princi- 
j»  i!ly  supported  hy  the  distrihutum  of  corn  which  the 
( in  pi  Tor  had  made  regularly  at  Rome,  Milan,  and 
otl.ir  large  cities  when;  th<'  court  resided.  'I'hese 
tN>>intics  had  Uvn  discontinued  with  the  loss  of  Africa 
and  the  ruin  of  Sicily,  and  CXioacer  did  not  attem()t  to 
renew  them.  In  ttu*  mean  time,  most  of  the  landed 
pruprifturs  had  ceas<Ml  to  cultivate  thtrir  estates.  There 
was  little  eneounigem(*nt  to  raitte  corn  when  it  w:is 
i:I\rn  away  in  tlie  nuirket-place.  The  n>aring  of  cattle 
li  id  f«>r  a  tiim;  superst^ded  tla;  cultivation  of  gniin ; 
t»  It  lM)th  the  herds  and  the  slaves  who  tended  them 
h.id  Uf'n  carrie<i  olT  hy  the  iKirhjirians.  The  deso- 
la  lion  of  Italy  is  fre<piently  descrihed  in  mmplc  hut 
iilft-eiing  language  in  the  contemponiry  letters  of  the 
ivfli-siantics.  Po|»c  iielasius,  in  496,  speaks  of  Tus- 
cany and  other  provinctrs  in  which  tlie  human  race  was 
uhuoHt  extinct.  S;iint  AmhruM;  descrilies  the  cities  of 
Ikilogim,  .Mo(h*na,  Reggio,  and  Piucenza,  with  the  coun- 
irv  anmnd  them,  as  a  dt-s^Tt. 

A  rupture  so«in  t(H>k  place  hetween  Odoacer  and 
Z«-no.  The  latter  inviiid  Theo<loric,  a  prince  of  the 
<  >-»*rogotli<,  to  invade  Italy,  ikloacer  4efend(MJ  that 
r  t  iiitry  iH-itfT  ttian  it  had  U'en  d(»ne  for  many  centuries; 
tiit  TlMtxlnric  dii'eati-d  him  in  seveml  battles,  and 
lj«->!egfii  him  thn>e  years  in  his  capital  of  Ravenna. 
\  t realty  w.-ls  at  last  maile,  by  which  the  two  sovereigns 
nirrctMi  lo  rule  jointly  and  equally;  butTlieodoric  assas- 
••  nated  his  rival  at  a  ft'ast,  and  b«>canie  sole  king  of 
l:aiy.  \.  1 K  VJ'A,  Notw  ithstanding  this  tn^aclK'nuis  deed, 
Th*  •  luric  estahlislu-d  in  hLs  dinninions  the  wisest  and 
iii>r«:  I'ipiitahle  institutions  which  any  northern  con- 
«;  i»ri»r  had  ever  gninted  to  the  conquered  countries  of 
liie  south.  histtNid  of  oppressing  one  [>eople  by  nutans 
of  iIk*  oihtT,  he  htrove  to  hold  tlie  balance  fairly  between 
tliffii.  lie  adopted  and  established  the  entin*  stnicture 
of  the  (itTinanic  liU'ilies  of  the  (toths,  and  intro<hiced 
the  pmctiee  of  agriculture  among  them  by  granting 
ih«'in  lanils,  which  th«-y  held  on  the  ancient  lierman 
If  niiro  of  militar>'  M>nice.  lie  indulged  liis  Ronun 
4  jhj<;c:s  in  what  they  caUed  their  lilierties  ;  tluit  is  to 
Nay,  the  nameM  of  the  n*public,  the  senate,  tlie  con- 
<«iii**,  the  ma gis! nicy,  and  the  laws,  lie  restored  the 
^pT.t  of  i*otiiinen.*e  and  manufactures,  ami  maintainc*«l 
;••  .ii-f  and  pUiiTy  thnnighout  Italy,  lie  was  illitenite. 
*ij  I  iin.i!i!i'  l«i  writ*'  his  nam**  except  by  flmwing  a  |M*n 
iiT  •'i.'li  luH's  cut  in  a  plate  of  gold ;  yet  he  favored 
t  itiitii::  anil  patruni/i-d  learned  mt-n. 

Tiii  iMJiiric  d:d  n«il  take  up  his  residence  in  the  an- 

■  n\  eapita!,  hut  diviiled  his  time  iM'tween  Ravenna, 
*:.•  lii'iM  nniNirtant  ft»rtr(*ss  in  the  kingfjoin,  and  Ve- 
r<>;i.i,  tVoiu  which  Iw*  was  lM>st  eiiable<l  to  provide  for 
•fj«-  d'Niice  of  Italy,     lie  designeii  to  restore  the'glorj' 

•  •f  the  Roiiuin  s«*nate,  and  to  attach  it  to  his  monarchy. 
Thi-  M  nntors  wen*  still  distinguishtM  by  their  immense 
wi-ahh,  and  tlieir  pridu  in  the  amiquity  of  their  race. 
Tliey  fttill  believed  tlR'inselvirs  to  be  ancient  Romaiu« 


not  only  the  descendants,  but  the  equals  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  world.  Tlwy  dreamed  <»f  liberty  without 
equality,  public  strength,  or  counig**;  and  they  entered 
into  cons[>inicies  to  restore,  not  the  n'public,  but  the 
<Mnpire.  Tlieodorie,  who  gn-w  suspicious  and  irrita 
hie  in  his  drcliiiing  years,  {lunislicd  tlirse  men  withgrea* 
sevt'ritv.  The  end  of  his  h-Ilim  whs  sullied  hv  the 
condemnation  of  lioi'thius  and  S\iiiiea(*hus,  lM>th  of 
whom  were  M'nat(u*s.  and  men  of  consular  dignity,  and 
eminently  filled   to  do  hfnior  to  the  hist  age  of  Rome. 

The<Hloric  died  in  r>*J(>.  His  grandson  Athalaric, 
who  was  only  four  c^r  fi\<'  \ears  old,  suci-c-eded  him, 
the  govermiient  U'ing  aditiinistereil  hy  his  motluT, 
Amalasontha.  'I'be  minority  of  a  (loihic  king,  and  the 
rc»gency  of  a  female,  could  not  fail  lo  pnMluce  wars, 
intrigu(>s,  and  internal  discords.  Six  kings  reigned 
from  the  d«'ath  of  Theoiloric  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
ctMitury.  The  disonlen'd  state  of  Italy  teinptcHl  Jus- 
tinian,  the  ein[)en)r  of  the  Kitst,  to  make  an  etlbrt  for 
the  recover}'  of  the  |>eninsula.  Helisjirius,  his  general, 
the  greatest  captain  of  tlM»  ag<»,  after  having  overthrown 
the  Vandal  enipin*  in  Africa,  invaded  Italy  with  a 
large  army.  Rome  ami  Naples  fell  into  his  hands. 
The  conquest  of  Italy  was  comfdetcd  by  the  succc-Mir 
of  Ikdisiiriu.H,  the  consul  Narses :  the  (")strogothic 
kingdom  was  overthnmn,  and  the  greater  part  of  Italy 
was  annexed  to  the  Kastern  empire  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years;  during  which  time  it  was  governed  by 
a  Byzantine  viceroy,  In^aring  the  title  of  eaarth. 

The  <tothic  dimiinion  in  Northern  Italy  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  IjomUirds,  or  I^mgobardu*,  o  {M^ople 
who  art*  sup)N>s(.*d  to  have  come  from  the  banks  of  the 
EUxi,  iind  to  have  received  their  name  from  their  long 
spears.  Th(*y  fought  their  way  t'rom  the  north  to  the 
south,  like  other  iNirlKiroiis  tribes  «^ii^  ap|K-ared  on  the 
lianks  of  the  IhinulM*  about  the  middle  of  the  bi.\th 
centur\'.  Here  tlieir  forces  wen:  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  tw(-nty  thr>usaiid  Saxons,  and  the  united 
masses  |KMin>d  thiwn  fn>m  the  Alps,  and  spread  them- 
selves over  Northern  Italy,  in  r»(>N.  The  leader  of  the 
LfOmtKirds  was  Alhoin^  a  chief  equally  renew m*^!  for 
savage  vices  ond  virtues.  He  had  coiKpien'd  the 
king  of  the  Gepidn^,  a  U'lrlmrous  people  north  of 
the  I)anul>e,  ond  married  his  daughter  Rosumond, 
making  a  drinking-ctip  (»f  his  skull.  After  conquering 
Northern  Italy,  he  held  a  gn>at  can>usal,  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  pi*«iple  and  times.  At  this  feast,  he  tilled 
the  skeleton-cup  with  wine,  and  sent  it  to  his  wife, 
onlering  her  to  drink  its  contents,  and  rejoice  with  the 
mast(>r  of  Italy.  Rosamond,  Muiig  by  this  insult, 
caused  her  husUind  to  Ik*  assassinated.     Shi*  atteni|»ted 

to  place   her   favorite  and  at mplice,  Helmichis,  on 

the  throne;  but  this  proje<.*t  failing,  she  fled  with  him 
and  her  tn*asun'H  *o  (\»nstantinople.  In  this  ciiy,  she 
attmeted  the  attention  (»f  l^tnginus,  an  oll'irer  of  high 
nink,  who  was  dis)Mi«<4d  to  make  her  his  wife.  Hei 
lover  was  an  obMacle  to  this  union,  but  she  n-MiKed 
to  n'move  liiiii  by  )N>i^Ml^.  She  atteiah-d  him  to  the 
Imth,  and,  as  he  came  out,  (tllend  him  a  gi*hlet,  <»f 
which  he  drank  ;  but  immediately  sns|K'cting  treach- 
er\',  he  pn'M'nt<*4|  his  swonl  to  her  hn-ast,  and  coni- 
pelU-d  her  to  drink  the  remainder.  The  guilty  couple 
cnde<)  their  lives  in  mutual  n'pni;u'he«..  Their  stor)'  is 
a  ptrrtiiM-nt  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  agi*. 

Alboin  was  succe<'ded  on  the  tlmiiie  of  the  Liom 
bards  by  CVrpAo,  who  was  choM*n  king  in  573.     At 
tlie  end  of  a  ri'igu  of  a  year  and  a  half,  lie  wan  mur* 
defvd,  and  a  period  of  turbulence  eiibucd,  at  tho  end 
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of  which  the  kingdom  became  more  tranquil,  under 
the  sway  of  Antfuiris,  the  son  of  CIcpho,  who  success- 
fully resisted  an  invasion  of  the  Franks,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  extended  his  conquests  to 
the  extreme  south  of  Italy  The  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  this  country  were  very  numerous  in  the 
two  centuries  which  followed  the  first  conquest  by  AU 
boin.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Lombards,  as  of  most 
of  the  barbarian  conquerors,  to  parcel  out  their  territory. 
Over  the  divisions  chiefs  were  placed,  who  exercised 
a  mixed  authority,  civil  and  military,  having  subor- 
dinate officers  under  them.  From  these  territorial 
divisions  arose  the  Italian  titles  of  nobility.  The  duke- 
doms became  sovereignties  under  their  dukes,  and  as 
such,  occupy  an  important  place  in  Italian  history. 

The  Lombards  were  slow  in  changing  their  rude 
habits  for  those  which  are  acquired  by  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement.  They  engaged  in  neither  com- 
merce nor  agriculture.  When  they  were  not  occupied 
in  wars,  councils,  or  domestic  broils,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  feasting  and  hunting.  Among  the 
amusements,  new  to  the  Italians,  was  hawking.  The 
hawk,  or  falcon,  was  capable  of  receiving  a  tuition 
which  enabled  it  to  know  the  voice  and  obey  the  com- 
mnnds  of  its  master  while  moving  in  the  air.  The 
noble  Lombard  regarded  his  falconry  and  the  use  of 
his  sword  as  equally  valuable  accomplishments. 

There  are  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
when  a  thick  veil  appears  to  overspread  the  earth ; 
when  all  authentic  documents  and  impartial  witnesses 
disappear,  and  we  have  no  clew  by  which  to  trace  the 
course  of  events.  The  seventh  century  is  one  of  those 
periods.-  During  this  time,  the  historians  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empires  are  silent.  Vast  revolutions  were 
in  preparation,  or  drawing  toward  their  catastrophe, 
without  any  recorded  facts  which  exhibit  their  progres- 
sive steps.  The  principal  historical  luminary  of  the 
West,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours.  His  ecclesiastical  history, 
which  is  brought  down  to  the  year  591,  four  years 
before  his  death,  is  a  confused  narrative,  showing  a 
writer  of  great  ignorance  and  bigotry ;  yet  this  is  the 
only  source  from  which  we  can  gather  any  knowledge 
of  the  manners,  opinions,  and  forms  of  government 
which  prevailed  during  the  period  of  which  he  treats. 
After  Gregory,  another  author,  far  more  barbarous  and 
more  concise,  whose  name  is  supposed  to  be  Frede- 
gaire^  continued  the  history  of  the  Franks  to  the  year 
64 L  Like  his  predecessor,  he  has  shed  a  feeble  light, 
not  only  upon  Gaul,  but  upon  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  After  Fredegaire,  nothing  is  to  be  found  which 
deserves  the  name  of  history,  till  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. A  century  and  a  half  passed  away,  during 
which  we  know  little  of  the  history  of  Western 
Europe,  except  what  is  furnished  by  dates  and  con- 
jectures. 

This  long  and  almost  unknown  period  was  not, 
however,  without  its  importance.  Italy  slowly  recovered 
from  its  calamities.  The  Lombard  kings,  who  were 
at  first  elective,  and  afterward  hereditary,  showed 
some  respect  for  the  liberty  of  their  subjects,  whether 
of  Roman  or  Teutonic  origin.  Their  laws,  considered 
as  the  laws  of  a  barbarous  people,  were  wise  and 
equitable.  Their  dukes,  or  provincial  rulers,  early 
acquired  a  sentiment  of  pride  and  independence,  which 
induced  them  to  seek  support  in  the  afifection  of  their 
su^ects.  The  population  of  Italy  began  once  more 
io  iacreame  :  the  race  of  the  concur  jvn  took  root,  and 


throve  in  the  soil  without  entirely  superseding  that  of 
the  conquered  natives,  whose  language  still  prevailed. 
The  rural  districts  were  cultivated  anew,  and  the  towns 
rebuilt.  It  was  peculiar  to  the  Lombards,  that  they 
did  not  permit  the  priesthood  to  take  part  in  political 
affairs.  The  church  of  Rome  had  not  established  its 
power  among  them.  The  character  of  the  Lombards 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  most  of  the  other 
barbarous  nations  who  had  possessed  themselves  of 
Europe. 

During  the  reign  of  Astulphus,  (A.  D.  751  to  756,) 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  reached  the  summit  of 
its  greatness.  He  subdued  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  erected  it  into  a  new  dukedom.  He  then  marched 
against  Rome,  which  was,  at  that  time,  nominally  sub- 
ject to  the  Byzantine  emperor,  but  really  governed  by 
the  pope.  Alanned  at  his  danger,  the  pontiff,  Stephen, 
applied  for  aid  to  the  emperor ;  but  finding  that  the 
Byzantine  court  cared  little  for  Italy,  he  negotiated 
with  Pepin,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  in  France.  Pepin  immediately  crossed  the 
Alps  with  a  powerful  army,  besieged  Astulphus  in 
Pavia,  and  compelled  him  to  purchase  peace,  by  the 
cession  not  only  of  the  places  which  he  had  seized  in 
the  Roman  dukedom,  but  also  by  the  transfer  of  the 
exarchate  and  the  territories  of  Ancona  to  the  holy 
see.  Pepin  withdrew  from  Italy,  biM  Astulphus  was 
so  reluctant  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  tl^;  treaty,  that  a 
second  invasion  was  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
work.  Astulphus  once  more  submitted,  but  secretly 
resolved  to  renew  the  war  on  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. Before  his  preparations  were  completed,  how- 
ever, he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  the 
Lombard  kingdom  became  distracted  by  a  disputed 
succession. 

By  the  interference  of  the  pope,  the  Lombard  crown 
was  awarded  to  Desiderius.  This  monarch  subse- 
quently found  himself  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
pope,  and  attempted  to  strengthen  his  influence  by 
giving  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Charies  and  Carlo- 
man,  the  sons  of  Pepin.  This  step  led  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Lombard  monarchy.  Charles  divorced  his  wife, 
and  Desiderius  in  revenge,  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  pope  to  anoint  Carloman^s  children  monaichs  of 
the  Franks.  Adrian  I.,  who  then  occupied  the  pon- 
tifical chair,  steadily  refused.  Desiderius  invaded  his 
dominions,  and  the  pope,  unable  to  make  any  resist- 
ance, placed  himself  under  the  protection  o^  Charles, 
who  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  army,  and,  after  a  brief 
war,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  by 
the  capture  of  Pavia,  A.  D.  774.  Desiderius  and  his 
family  were  sent  to  France,  where  they  died  in  obscu- 
rity; and  Charles  the  conqueror,  better  known  as 
Charlemagne^  received  the  iron  crovm  of  Lombardy. 


CHAPTER  CCCXLV, 

A.  D.  800  to  1840. 

The  Lombardo -Venetian  Kingdom.  —  Lorn' 
bardy  —  Milan  —  Frederic  Barbcurassa  — 
The  Lombard  League — Republics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  —  The  Dukes  of  Milan  —  The 
Austrian  Dominions. 

This  division  of  the  present  Auitriaii  empiie  com* 
prises  the  north-eastern  part  of  Italy,  mftliMJing  die 
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Ancient  kill^(Ioln  of  the  LfOmbards,  the  Milanese  ter- 
ri:<)rv,aml  \Vnicc.  It  is  boundrd  north  by  Switzerland 
and  ihu  Tvrul,  east  hv  the  Adriatic,  south  and  west  by 
thi-  kinf^dotn  of  Sardinia.  It  is  a  level  country,  watered 
hy  \\i*'  Vo  and  its  tributary  streams.  The  soil  is  p^an- 
rrdly  fertile  and  well  culiivatetl.  The  western  jioriion 
ci»(i!alns  si^veral  bc*autiful  lakes,  as  Conio,  Mafr^iorc, 
( >ardo,  iSlC.  This  kingdom  comprises  eighteen  thous;ind 
two  hundred  and  nin«My  s<juare  miles,  and  four  million 
fo'ir  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

At'iiT  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  LfOmbards  had 
Inren  sulNlufd  by  Charlemagne  and  annexed  to  the 
;.'n:it  Fninkish  empire,  it  ^^ceived  the  name  of  the 
Kim^dotn  of  Italy,  The  golden  diadem  worn  by  the 
in>»u:irch  of  this  country  was  called  the  iron  crotrn^  in 
r  iii^fiiuence  of  its  containing  u  slender  hoop  of  iron, 
>'ip|M»^;d  to  have  been  made  from  a  nail  of  the  true 
i*n»ss.  It  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  town  of  Monza, 
which  Ims  a  prescriptive  claim  to  the  possession  of  this 
e<*!i.'hnited  relic  of  antiquity. 

From  tlie  year  900  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
(*i'ntury,  the  history  of  Northern  Italy  is  lost ;  there 
ufre  no  historians,  or  their  writings  have  perished. 
I  hiring  this  fieriod,  the  cities  in  this  quarter  appear  to 
n:ive  grown  rich  nnd  populous ;  most  of  them  were 
H'lrniunded  by  walls  and  defended  by  strong  citadels. 
(Ji)in(Kired  with  ^M  extent  of  the  country ,  the  number 
111*  cities  was  v^  great,  and  the  castles  and  strong- 
li> tills  were  more  numerous  than  even  in  Germany. 
What  uas  the  exact  state  of  dependence  on  the  German 
empire  at  this  time  cannot  be  stated ;  but  sentiments 
nf  H'publican  freedom  are  supposed  to  have  arisen  and 
ti(-4'n  extensively  diilused  during  the  tenth  century, 
'i'hi*  inhabitants  of  the  cities  elected  their  own  magis- 
TnitfH  and  bishofis,  and  this  privilege  led  them  to  con- 
clude that  all  just  political  power  emanated  from  the 
pf«iple. 

There  appear  to  hove  been  many  wars  and  rcvolu- 
ritMH  in  Nortliem  Italy  during  this  obscure  peritxl  of 
history.  The  claims  of  the  German  emperors  to  the 
H<>ven*ignty  of  this  country  wefc  continued,  though  the 
uimiMt  military  force  of  the  empire  was  incompetent 
to  entorce  them.  Frederic  liarbarossa,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  w:ls  thir  first  emperor  who  violated  the  clinrter 
untnttMl  by  his  predf^ressors,  by  attempting  to  establish 
ulisfdute  [Kjwer  in  the  Italian  citi(*s.  Milan  was,  nt  this 
lini'*,  the  must  im]>ortant  city  In  Ijombardy.  The  inhab* 
itau's  H'siMed  the  encroachments  of  the  emperor,  who 
rnLsi'd  a  large  anny,  and  in%*ad(?<I  Italy  A.  I).  1158. 
lie  laid  siege  to  Milan,  which  was  coni|>elled  to  sur- 
render by  famine.  Freileric  disreganh^l  the  conditions 
of  the  surrender,  and  behaved  with  grr^at  tyranny. 
TIh*  Milanese  revolted.  The  city  was  a  git  in  Ursiogi-d, 
mid  reduced  by  famine.  Fredc^ric  t(K)k  a  cruel  and 
liirlKiriMis  revenge  upon  the  iidiabitants  by  utterly 
ijfitrovinir  Milan,  leavmg  not  one  stone  upon  another, 
A.  h.'lliW. 

(^.hrr  Italian  cities  also  felt  the  severities  of  the 
em|»«-n>r;  some  were  given  to  the*  flames,  other*  were 
il>.-indom*d  to  the  pillage  of  the  (lennan  soldier)*. 
l'U*s«.'  outrages  led  to  the  I»mlMird  liragne,  in  which 
1  number  of  the  cities  of  this  country  combineil  to 
re«iM  the  encroachments  of  the  emperor,  A.  J>.  1 167. 
VUf  MiUnesc  received  assistance  from  their  neighbors ; 
ilH'ir  city  rose  again  from  its  ruins,  and  was  soon  pre- 
pnre«l  to  resist  tlic  armies  of  Krcdcric.  The  whole  of 
ilial  empcror*s  reign,  from  1 152  to  1 190«  was  devoted 
to  a  ruinous  and  uosuoeeasful  war  with  the  Lombards. 


He  crossed  the  Alps  six  times  with  large  armies.  In 
1 176,  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  Ix'tween  the  Milan- 
ese and  the  arniy  of  Frederic,  in  the  neighlM>rhood  of 
Milan.  At  first,  the  imfK-rial  trn<ips  had  the  advantage ; 
hut  a  Ixwly  of  nine  hundred  young  Milanese,  seeing 
tlu*  iKittle  alxiut  to  Ix;  lost,  fell  on  their  knees,  uttered 
a  pniycr  to  Heaven,  and  tlu'n  rushed  drs|>erately  upon 
the  enemy.  This  example  animated  thdir  countrymen, 
and  turned  the  tide  of  victf»ry.  The  Germans  were 
compIet<?ly  overihrc»wn  ;  the  emperor  fled  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  esrn|HMl  across  tin*  Al[>s  in  disguise. 

A  truce  of  six  v<*ars  folio wird,  at  the  <'nd  of  which 
a  treaty  was  signed,  hy  whirh  Fre<l«'ric  acknowledged 
the  inde{>endence  of  tlu!  I^tmhard  n.*puhlics,  i m  the  con- 
dition of  the  annual  payment  of  a  small  sum  of  money. 
Tlnis,  after  a  deso!iitin«:  war  <d*  a  thinl  of  a  centur}', 
the  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  .Milan,  Rolugna,  Modena, 
Parma,  Pavia,  Verona,  .Mantua,  ISrescia,  Ik*rgamo, 
Ferrara,  Venice,  I^wli,  Ntivam,  Como,  Vcrcelli,  and 
some  others,  threw  off  their  de(N:ndencc  u)K>n  the  em- 
peror of  Germany.  This  treaty  was  made  at  Con- 
stance, in  Switzerland,  June  !25,  118.'),  and  deserves 
notice  as  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a  treaty 
between  a  monarch  and  his  subjects,  in  which  the 
right  of  independent  self-government  was  establislied. 

Various  forms  of  popular  govenunent  were  adopted 
in  the  Lombard  cities.  The  pi*ople  sought  security 
against  the  abuse  of  power  in  frequent  election  and 
rotation  in  office.  Hut  sudden  and  violent  revolutions 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  To  guard  against  these, 
the  expedient  of  an  annual  chief  magistrate  was  adopted 
in  most  cities.  This  officer  was  named  the  podesia^ 
and  he  exercised  military  and  judicial  power  almost 
amounting  to  des{>otism.  Councils  of  citizens  were 
sometimes  chosen  to  regulate  or  control  the  authority 
of  the  podesta ;  but  the  Italians  were  never  able  to 
balance  political  power  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sc^curc 
themselves  against  usurpation  and  tyninny.  The  legis- 
lative, the  judicial,  and  the  executive  authorities  were 
so  united  in  tlie  s;ime  individual  or  ImhIv,  that  no  check 
upon  the  one  or  the  other  existed,  nnd  the  arbitrary  use 
of  power  was  inevitable.  The  coiit«*sts  of  the  Giirlfs 
and  GhiheUincs  tended  still  further  to  introduce  fac- 
tions and  animosities.     In  the  thirteenth  century,  there 

m     ' 

were  more  than  two  hundred  political  communities  in 
Italy,  exercising  the  right  of  government  indep<*ndently 
of  each  other ;  and  the  transactions  of  these  si*|>amtc 
states  n*nder  the  history'  of  this  peritxl  a  confused  muss 
of  details,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
connected  narrative. 

The  wars  between  these  commtmities  were  carried 
on  by  bcNlies  of  militia,  ond  all  the  population  of  the 
citi<*s  had  a  militar}'  organization.  In  every  city  there 
was  a  heavy  car  dntwn  by  oxen,  called  the  carroceio^ 
ami  used  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  flags  and 
armorial  insignia  of  the  place.  A  tall  staff  was  misc*d 
in  the  middle  of  the  car,  on  which  the  standard  was 
hoisted  ;  and  an  altor  was  plac(*<]  in  front,  at  uhich  the 
priest  daily  [lerfonned  ndigious  ceremonii>s.  In  the 
rr*ar  wen*  S4.-ated  4 he  trum^MMers,  who  sounded  the 
charge  or  rr*tn*at.  The  cnrnx:cio  was  hehl  sacred,  and 
'  H'gnrvled  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  troops,  who  all 
felt  it  a  duty  to  do  their  utmost  for  its  defence. 

Milan  wos  regarde<l  as  the  leading  city  in  Northern 
Italy.  It  had  seveml  minor  cities  and  villages  attached 
to  Its  government.  In  the  thirteenth  ccntur)*,  Milan 
i  contained  two  hundred  thousand  inliubitants — a  larger 
I  population  than  it  poascwcs  at  the  present  day.     its 
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well-paved  streets  and  well-built  houses,  its  stone 
bridges,  its  public  monumcnis,  and  its  palaces,  gave  it 
an  sppeurauce  wholly  distinct  Troin  that  of  the  cities 
in  the  nonh  and  wust  of  Europe.  lis  territory,  which 
included  I'avia,  Boi^amo,  Lodi,  nnd  Como,  beside  one 
hundred  nnd  fifty  villages  and  as  muny  castles,  main- 
tuined  a  body  of  oight  hundred  kni^his,  and  could  ruisc 
an  army  of  two  hundred  uiid  forty  iliousand  men.  The 
,-)opulation  of  Milan  consisted  of  Ciuelf  and  Uhibellinc 
nobles,  wiih  ihcir  folliiwcre,  and  of  merchants,  mechan- 
ics, and  laborers.  For  a  long  lime,  the  two  noble  fomi. 
lies  of  Visconii  awl  I>ella  Torre  contended  for  the 
chief  influence  in  iliis  city.  In  llie  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Visconii  were  almost  the  abso- 
lute suvereij^ns  of  Milan  and  its  dependencies.  They 
ruled  over  si.\teon  cities  of  Lombardy,  which  had  been 
independent  republics,  and  thrcnicncd  to  become  mas- 
ters of  Florence.  I'ope  Urbun  V.  attempted  to  oppose 
the  usurpations  of  these  rulers,  who  were  extending 
their  power  inlo  Tuscany.  He  issued  a  bull  of  e.<ceom- 
municalion  against  them.  Barnabas  Visconii,  to  whom 
tlio  pope's  legale  presented  the  bull,  ordered  that  mes- 
senger to  eat  the  parchment  document  with  its  strings 
and  leaden  seals,  which  the  legale  was  compelled  to 
do  with  a  sword  at  his  throat. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  contUT7,  through 
the  influence  of  the  emperor  U'encealaus,  the  Milanese 
territory  was  erected  into  a  duchy,  and  conferred  on  a 
prince  of  the  Visconti.  The  sovereignly  passed  by 
marriage  to  Francesco  Sforza,  who,  from  (he  condition 
of  a  common  laborer,  rose  by  his  talents  and  courage 
to  be  duke  of  Milan.  When  the  family  became  ex- 
tinct, Milan  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  -^  and  it  was  governed  as  a  {lependency  of 
the  Spanbh  monarehy  till  the  year  1700,  when  it  be- 
came absorbed  in  the  Austrian  empire. 

Austria  rcmaineil  in  quiet  ))ossession  oC  the  Milanese 
lerritory  till  tin;  period  of  the  French  revolution.  In 
1796,  a  French  army,  under  Bonaparte,  invaded  the 
north  of  Iialy,     Within  two  years,  he  made  himself 

I  master  of  nearly  all  tlie  large  cities,  and  cstublislied 
{  the  French  power  throughout  the  peninsula.  The 
I ,    Venetian  terrilon,-,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  thai  of  Modcna, 

j  and  a  portion  of  the  Pajtul  Stales,  were  fonncd  into  a 

!  new  govcrnmeni, called  the  Chalphie  Republic,  vUich, 

I I  after  Napoleon  hi:canie  emperor,  wus  transformed  into 
i  ihe  Kingdom  of  Slali/.     The  crown  was  assumed  by 

1 '    Napoleon,  but  the  goveriimeni  was  administered  by 
i      his  son-in-law,  Eugene  Biauhaniois,  as  viceroy.    After 
,    tlto  ovenhrow  of  Napoleon,  tlic  territories  of  Milan, 
iMuntun,  Venice,  and  the  Valtelinu,  were  assigned  to 
■ :    Austria  by  the  congn-ss  of  Vic'una.     These  constitute 
'. ,    the  La m ha rdo- Venetian  kingdom.     The  Austrian  rule 
. :    was  detested  by  the  Italians,  aii<l  in  1816,  shortly  after 
the  expulsion  of  Louis  I'hitippe  from  France,  titcy  rose 
I '    iniiuiurr('Clion,ancl  expelled  I  lie  Austrian  garrisons  from 
Milan,  Venice,  and  oilier  cities.     They  were  unable, 
however,  to  maintain  tile ir  indept^ndence,  and  the  Aus- 
trian dominion  was  reslored  in  the  folluwing  year. 

Milan,  the  capital  of  this  jNirt  of  the  Austrian  terri- 
tory, stands  in  a  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the  Po.    It 
'      is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Lakes  of  Cuino  and 
I      Maggiore.     It  is  a  city  of  splendid  architecture,  but 
has  no  antique  structures,  the  ancient  city  having  been 
'      lotally  destroyed  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  we  have 
already  staled.     The  Ouomo,  or  Cathedral  of  Milan, 
is  a  magnificent  Gothic  edifice  of  white  marble.     The 
; ;    great  tbRatre  of  the  Seala  ia  esteemed  the  finest  in 


Italy.  Several  of  the  squares  of  Milan  are  very  spa- 
cious. The  population  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand. 
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TInr  In  Taita. 

Vbnice  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  ihe 
world.  Its  situation  is  totally  unlike  that  of  anv  (i:lioi 
great  city.  It  surpassed  all  other  cities  of  ilic  niirUlle 
ages  for  its  commerce,  its  riches,  and  its  mnriiiiue 
grandeur.  It  has  been  no  less  distingtiishfd  for  iw 
singular  government  and  its  peculiar,  sclf-devoi<'d  pul- 
icy.  It  is  the  only  capital  city  of  Europe  thai  was  ikii 
entered  by  an  enemy  from  the  downfall  of  ihe  Rom:iri 
empire  to  the  period  of  the  French  revoluiiun,  and  ii 
preserved  the  name  of  a  republic  longer  than  any  oiher 
city  or  nation  in  the  world. 

Tills  cily  is  built  in  tlic  sea,  near  Ihe  north- we-^ii-rn 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  On  thoK  shores  dwelt,  in 
ancient  times,  a  tribe  called  Ihe  Heaeli,  or  IVitcfi. 
Tlieir  descendants  continued  to  l>ear  ihis  name  in  the 
fifth  century,  when  the  Uotlis,  under  Aliiric,  inviidid 
Italy,  To  escape  frem  the  mvoges  of  ihiw!  invnd<r>i, 
the  Veneti  fled  to  the  marshes  and  sandy  islets  of  the 
Adriatic,  formed  by  the  depo«tils  of  the  manv  rivers 
which  full  into  the  sea  at  tl>e  head  of  thai  pilt'. 
Here  they  founded  two  small  towns  called  Biroallo  or 
Riallo  and  Malamocco.  In  ihis  retreat  ihey  were  pro- 
tected by  ihe  difliculty  of  appruacliing  ilieir  alxxlt-^. 
The  distance  from  the  shore  secured  them  from  cnf. 
mica  on  lanil,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  hindiTrd 
the  approach  of  shi|is  fnitn  the  sea. 

These  people  were  first  employed  in  making  >:ili 
and  in  fishing.  The  sea  was  their  only  resoiircr,  and 
tliey  soon  engaged  in  Riarilime  iroflie.  As  earlv  a^l 
the  seventh  cCnIury,  the  Vcnclians  were  known  as 
traders  at  Constantinople,  in  the  Levant,  and  in  Egypt. 
In  the  year  609,  Venice  had  increancd  so  much  iliai  it 
occupied  ninety  small  islands,  all  of  which  were  con- 
nected by  bridges.  In  82S,  a  fleet  of  Venetian  mer- 
chaDlmen  were  driven,  by  a  storm,  into  the  port  of 
Alemndria,  in  EgypL  fn  gratitude  to  Heaven  lor  their 
deliverance,  the  crews  obtained  ttte  body  of  Sl  Mark, 
or  wlwt  was  believed  to  be  micli  and  trausporled  it  to 
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!l.i-ir  rliy.      Tliis  (i[iiw:l.'  lliii*  iM-cimic  tin;  '.Jlflary  .wini     VmntinnH  wen*  miWqnr'ntlv  nnsinriiKil  liv  il-.'  !k;[iu. 
n  Vtiiii-e.                                                                                          sili'iii  .if  Cniiilin,  ituwl  of  ll'if   ixtiin<l-i  in  lli.-  Ar.-lii[«'|. 
-      -             .    ■     -                                             »-i'\  .-.mi   tlir-   L.tiinn  ^-n.iip,  nixl   Tlif^  'Miil.!i-|.m..|,t  ,.f 
I  li..ii-.>!<  in  IVil.stin.-  nii'l  Kiryi-f. 
a!    sii]>«;Ti"irilv    !itii)    miiritiiuf    lii-nr:   nC  ilni 
trn-  I  ^<-tii|.liri<'.|  I.V  II  mivirk;.l.1>  st:,:.'  cn- 
■,.--,,     ^.  ^    ..      ,  ,    ,  .  i;illv[«Tli.mu-.|  on  ll,.'l■l■sI;v.■l!l.f1ll.■A^■.•.■n- 

/''', /'l..  /I         &  si.m.     This  Ui'is  .-iilM  il,,..U,,rr(Vit'-r.»"//,r.. !,/,■,■,,/,>. 

'-'■  *  -  /  W  Thpd.,^r,«ilhns|,l,.mliJtnuilnr:iltrm"hmK'il.'ii-v.-ri- 

(irr'iiii[iiiiiiiii('iU  lit'  I ip  mill   ]iiirrii!i',  min   i.ii  l«.!ir<r 

ilio  Iluccnmur,  or  Mule  palliy,  ami  ilin-w  :i  rii!-!  into 


'I'll!'  Vi'inrtiiiiis  rpiiii  tlii'ir  KiJUiiiiiiii,  liwanip  cxjkti    tin-  w 
iTiiri.  nii'l   r^ti'iiiif'l    tln'ir  tmitini!  voyiipi-*  inl"     n'|iuli 


r\v 


'.(  till-    M.'i 
:;-il.-t'^..-i<.ri-'ni)t<.>iK  !iii<ll'.ii,/>|:, 

>!iM:il-.i  n tii'Tviiil  |.riu !<■;;.-.  In 

ilv  Ih'ii'  minus  111'-  cilv  iiH-ri'i 
i;ii>t'i.:>i..l  inlliii-tii''-.  Till' ;iM:l>..rii 
.11  ..t'.'ii.l<-.|  iH.vi.ti.l  ll.i'  i-l»ii>U  rii 
iiilii.il  iirr 


:1<  '^rt-M  fiiniKilirif-i.     Ilv  lliii*  ci-rfrnniiv.  ili<> 

.      .  ,.  .:!•*  isi.ltnil  rii  linvc-' .iiiMii^-il  tiii.'A,iri. 

.      iMi^licil  :ilir.     Till'  <'ii-'*..in  is  s.-ii.l  M  liiivi-  tiikiii  it-  riv-  in  il.«> 

ii>|iti-,uli.-n-  tui-lnti  i'-iiii<rv.  .luring  llii'  uurs  ..I'  Knilirii-    ItiirUi- 

till-  :;.>v.Tii-  nAs:i.  uli.'ii  I'mi--  Alrxiuiil.-r  III.  itKiili'  »  t'.Tmiil   ^-nnl 

1   in  «.'i.lili.  ..(■  til.-  M.v.r.'ii:«.-v  ..r  llii-  A.lriritii-  S.-ri.  t,.  il,.-  n'].i,(,!ii- 

I'lliv  n'|.iil>-  or   V.'ni.-.'.    in    n-liini    r..r   M-rvin-    ri'n.l.T.il    Uv    llmi 

i  ilii-  llitilM.  jMrniT  111  rli.'  I nr:  it  ri'ii^'il  uilli   till'   nvrtliniu-  .it 

in  Utriii  mill  tin-  •:ov<-riiin'-iit.  in  WJI. 


i'!;i   III  111.'  r.-ini;  t-mjiir.-.      An  i-:irU-  iis  ilii-  wars         ToMonl  tin-  rliis.'  ••{  ll;i-  lliir".-.  ifli  (■.■n'lirv,  ll 

L  i-l.  ■!,.■  S:irir..,i.=.  in  lli.-  ninlh  r.-nliirv.  flu-  V.-n.'ti:iri«  |.-iri-  .if  n-.lil.'*  iir  tril ■*  ulii.  vl,:ir.  .1  l1i.'  i,"''Vi-i 

i-l  >■ ^klI'."1  in  iiiiv^il  wiirnin:-  li'v  tln-ir  «trn:;L'l<-i'  «iili  ilii-  il.i;;,.,  „„il  tiinl  U'.-n  r\. I  iiiitiiKiMv. 

LI  !,   ■].■     }.ir:i>v'.-|l  l1i.-'i  nliii'li  ih.-ti  infi-li'il  tin-   Miili-  |  iin  i-irurt  In  |i.-qii'tiiiLl.'  tli.'ir  pm.  r.      A  linNi'it 

'r;i:i'  in.      In  !>!•?,  ili>'   i-ili<  k   uf  |tit1rii:ili:i  ])iil  llii'in-  '  hilinn  wiii  iiiaili-  )>y  tlic  |i><>|>'<'.  I,  i;   ili-   ■;ini-r 

'[')>•'  iiKKt  nrii'i'iK  llinii  III' triii-rniiKnl  nl  Vrni<'i' ii(>-  ■■(iin|Hp«vl  the   L'nitnl  ini-il  ■>!  ■•'.I-l  I:    '  '    ' 


^   ,il..'.. 


•■••'.  ■'.—  :ril::it-l-.iirs  .'.■i-ii  rl  tin  :r  i-lili'l'  iiiTi^isrmlf,  I"  ^  iiiiN,  witl I  tlii-  fiirni:ili:y  -.t'  ; 

'./.-'.  'I'lii-|irii::"'ji'n:ii[:rin-'.h<.[liMiilivi1ii<II\/iin-     ('.iiiv|iimi-ii-s  an.l  iti-'iirn  •'ti-n-' u' )"   tin' I'irM  tniiio  •■( 

.-  •  iiiv  riT.  I^  uriti'is  nil".  :>1   iliat  ti '.  i'\-n-i-i  .1  n  '  tliii  cliiini:.-  in  tlii-  piwrniiKn'.  ::y.-\   in  l:il  1  'In-  ••!•'- 

■    ■:,  i.ir  ^p.\.r.i;;iiiyiiv.'rllii-iTi!!iirJi'ii.iiilir  Ailriiitir.  |  l.nm-il  tUmril  ,<{   Tra  •»-  .  .-iil.l -li-.l.      'J'liix  uii*  a 

I  ■■  r.'  «:is  il  l.'iFJ,l;',tivc  [i-iB.r  p  si.litii!  in  tin-  [iiiiili'.    sii-nl  r< law,  wliii'li  ini)-!->i>  <l  *;■:■-  ami   itiliinti.  rv, 

'■   1  <in  . A.-.-11'ii.-  |...w.r  v.''-..l  in  a  l-lv  i.f  r.'.M.'.  i.r    imil   r.i!i-.l  tin-  -itiili-   liv   i-  rr-r   :in.|    nns-.w.      S.'.-r.  I 

I'i  r,j  tii-n.     T!,-  i-arlv  |.m1j;1.';,I  li:-.'.,rv  „C  V.'iii.-..  is    .l.ii -iiitii.ti-i  w.-n-  n  rrlv.'.l  iK^ni  a wii.ms  a.-.-'i-rn 

.  .-kf  ll  ).\  11  «'ii'.-"«.i.,n',,|  ti.,!.  n1  iiuiiili.:  iirisiiii;  ».<ni     iiii.l   inf''irni<T<,  hIhi  .lri.|i|>i  .1  tli'  ir  li-Vix   into  :■   loiX 

'   ..     r.-i.-l.ni.  ii'-..|  lli.'.\.-.-iir.v.-|-i».-r I.an.l,    hhI.  .1  iIh-    Li.ms   M.-ul'i.      This  li.  I.  sial/,.  I'-taliii*!!. 

.1  ^.„.i■,■■i^.^  i.-:.":..ii  ..f  iln-  jh'.,,.!.'  .,t)  ili.'  ..rli.T.     niVni    i   I.-  p>L-nril-  I   .i-  <>t f  tli.'  .raiws  ul,;.-!) 

■    ■     .T'lvi-I.'-    .'..iiT,l.it..|    t'r.atK    1.1   lli»    |in.»iii-ntv  '  tiiiiillv  l.-.l  t.i  til."  ruin  I'l'  ll"- •■!:iTi', 

\ 11.1-1  in-1.1-   it  .i|iv  ill.-  i-i.-h.'-i.  hut  m.«i  Fpuii  it rl-.n  .-l    V-  ri.  •'  T.i  its  in.rilir.m.  i-  l-.n- 

.  »-  i!t'.:-\  ml. ).ar.1v.»li''n-a1in.i<i  all  till- wi'.-il'h     ili.-  natn.- nf  a  r.-|iiLhli.-:  \.-t    iw   >:i.f  r t   in    liit:.  , 

;  -I,,    i:.  T»;iH.-..n Tr.  .1.    It  uas  i.oin-j  |iriiMri)«.1ly     liini-  <«»■  iirl.itmry   atiil'ivr :.  :il.      lis   -.-,^,1   .-ir- 

'..  •:..  V>  I,'  iian>.  tli:it  ('.'n-t:iiii:nn[il"  v:f  laU-n  hy  tli.-  was  in.  his  n-innrknlili-  iliati  ils  |»ilitii-iil  <-..ii»tilnii-in. 
1-1  i^o'- rs  III  I'JtII.  A  |ian  iiftliat  <-ii\  nii'l  Its  icrninn' '  TIh-  ■-■tini-iw  i-f  ihi-  r.-|iiil.lir  w.n-  .li*i.hil  inlo  tivi; 
«.n.,ii.'.iiis.'.(M.ii.-i-,n.].h>.li.iihi.' Vi-'if-iinDihiininioMs.  iclns-s.  hrsl  urr-  thi-  n»l>).-*.  lh>rt>-.-ii  liiinHn.l  in 
'I'll.-  .1..::.'.  mil.,  ki.l  iH'fiin-  llits  nssnm-il  tlif  tiiU-  nt'  tiiinil«'r.  ihoiich  n»1  all  oftli.-  saini-  niiik.  'I')»<y  fiim- 
■luU  -/  IMmnliit.  wns  ii<>»-  slyii.l  tlnkr  of  Tkrrf'  juis'-il  fnur  rlasM-.!.  The  l>iu)>'-'t  i-.-niiinhi-tiiliil  the 
higkliu  nf  Ihf  ft'.nan  Kmpirr ;  a  hintnilnr,' bul  niil  lifiicrnilitnM  of  iIhiw  whn  nosiMcil  in  ill.-  ilix-lion  o( 
inaccuralt!  title.     The   power  and  cuminerca  of  the  '  i)h>  lini  dogi-,  iti  the  Mixih  c-niurv  ;  iIium:,  uT  cutin* 
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were  (he  oldest  noble  families  in  Europe.   The  aecood 
mnk  consisted  of  those  who  were  of  the  grand  council 
when  that  body  became  perpetual  and  hereditary  in 
1310.     The  names  of  those  were  inscribed  in  a  book 
called  the  Golden  Vo/ame,  in  which  also  the  names  of 
their  descendants  were  recorded.      Tlie   third   rank 
comprehended  those  who  purchased  nobility  and  hered- 
itary rights  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  thousand  Vene- 
tian ducnls,  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars,  at  a  time  when  the  goveniment  was  in  great 
need  of  money.     T)ie  fourth  rank  consisted  of  counts 
and  marquises,  who  bore  those  titles,  but  enjoyed  no 
political  distioction,  and  were  not  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic service.     The  fifth  rank  comprehended  all  other 
persons,  whose  vocation  was  to  obey,  and  never  to  net, 
speak,  or  think  on  public  affairs,  but  as  ihey  were  com- 
manded.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  republic  of 
Venice  was  founded  upon  no  principle  of  equality. 
The  aristocracy  exercised  all  llie  functions  of  govem- 
I    ment;  the  doge  had  very  little  executive  power. 
I        The  republics  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  were  the  commcr- 
I    cial  rivals  of  Venice.     They  engaged  in  the  most  ob- 
]    Btinatc  and  long-continued  wars,  in  which  many  naval 
I    bullies  were  fought  with  various  success.    The  war  of 
I    Chioggia,  in  1378,  brought  Venice  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  Genoese   blockaded  the  city,  and  its  surrender 
I    appeared  inevitable  ;  but  the  Venetians  rescued  ihem- 
I    selves  by  immense  efTorts  of  courage  ond  perseverance. 
Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were  seized  with 
j    an  ambition  of  conquering  Northern  Italy.     This  in- 
I     vulved  them  in  new  wars,  which,  though  prosjicrous 
I     for  a  time,  ultimately  plunged  them  into  great  embar- 
i     rassmcnl  and  sufl'cring.     At  this  period,  the  republic 
was  powerful  and  prosperous  in  a  high  degree.     The 
I    commercial  capital  uf  Venice  equalled  thirty  millions 
I    of  dollars ;  the  real  estate,  twenty  millions ;  (he  ships 
i    amounted  to  over  three  thousand,  and  the  sailors  to 
I    twenty  thousond.     The  doge,  Mocenigo,  who  died  at 
this  litne,  advised  the  government  not  to  ffi  to  war  with 
Milan,  a  city  from  which  (ho  Venetians  obtained  every 
ycaramillionandahalf  of  dollars  in  (he  profits  of  trade. 
:    "  Vou  moy  become  masters  of  all  the  gold  in  Christen- 
[    dom,  by  remaining  at  peace,"  said  the  doge ;  "  but  war, 
■    unjust  war,  will  inevitably  lead  to  ruin.    You  have  men 
of  probity  and  experience  among  you  :  choose  one  of 
j     ihem,  but  beware  of  Francis  Foscari.     If  he  is  doge, 
you  will  have  war,  and  war  will  bring  poverty  and 
'    dishonor."  —  Mocenigo  died,  and  Foscari  was  ciccled. 
I         A.S  Mocenigo  had  predicted,  a  war  with  Milan  fol- 
i     lowed.   The  Venetians  conquered,  and  retained  posscs- 
I    sion  of  several  territories  on  the  north  of  the  Po.    The 
I     members  of  the  reigning  families  whom  they  subdued, 
were  carried  lo  Venice,  and  put  to  death,  as  the  most 
certain  mode  of  preventing  revolt.     It  is  said,  how- 
ever, dial  1  lie  Venetians  proved  lenient  maslcre,  and  that 
I     (he  conquered  people  lost  nothing  by  the  change  of 
I    sovereignly.   The  Venolian  territory,  on  the  contineni, 
I    extended  from  the  Adriaiic  to  the  River  Adda,  and  from 
I     tlie  I'o  (o  the  Alps,  comprising  the  cities  of  Verona, 
I     I'adua,  Vicenza,  liassano,  Felire,  Belluno,  Friuli,  Bres- 
i    cia,  Bergamo,  and  Ore-mo,     In  addition  (o  these  con- 
quests, the  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  Cyprus  came 
into  the  pos.session  of  ihe  republic  in  14S6,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deaih  of  Caihorine  Comaro,  a  Venetian 
lady,  the  widow  of  James,  king  of  that  island.    Venice 
(lien  became  the  commanding  political  power  in  Chris- 
Jendom,  and  it-i  citizens  the  most  civilized  people  on 
tvuiA — aot  oalv  opulent  and  cner;geiic,  but  devoted  to 


(he  arts  and  sciences.  Otner  states  made  the  gov 
ernment  of  Venice  their  model,  and  even  soliciled 
Venetian  counsellors  and  leaders.  But  the  seeds  of  , 
decay  and  ruin  were  lurking  in  the  midst  of  this  power 
and  splendor.  The  territorial  acqviisiliona  of  the  repub- 
lic drew  her  into  the  convulsive  polities  of  Italy,  and 
led  (he  way  lo  irretrievable  disasters.  From  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  cenlury,  (ho  fortunes  of  (he  republic 
began  (o  decline.  Her  political  wisdom  degenerated 
into  petty  prudence  and  cunning.  Her  wars  and  polit- 
ical entanglements  materially  reduced  her  population 
and  wealili.  The  Venetian  commerce  was  destroyed  ' 
by  a  change  in  the  route  of  trade  to  the  East,  occa- 
sioned by  the  discovery  of  (he  passage  to  India  around 
tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  threw  the  commerce  of  ' 
iheEastalmost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  Turks,  after  capturing  Constantinople  in  1453, 
conquered,  by  de^es,  all  the  Venetian  poasessiotia  in 
the  Arehipelago  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  In 
1571 ,  they  subdued  Cyprus,  and  in  1699,  Candia.  From 
ihia  lime,  Venice  look  little  part  in  general  politics,  and 
was  satisfied  with  preserving  her  antiquated  constitu- 
tion, and  lier  territories  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  invasion  of  Italy  by  Bonaparte,  in  1796,  put  an 
end  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  It  was  compelled  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  tlie  king- 
dom of  Italy,  ond  the  Lombard o- Venetian  kingdom, 
as  already  related.  Il  became  involved  in  the  agitn* 
lions  which  followed  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  and 
having  revolted  from  Austria,  sustained  a  long  and 
rigorous  siege,  which  terminated  by  its  surrender 
August  23,  1849. 


Venice  is  still  a  magnificent  city,  though  for  manv 
years  it  has  been  declining.  No  place  in  the  world  i» 
more  remarkably  situated.  It  appears  lo  rise  out  uf 
the  sea,  to  the  eye  of  the  distant  spectator.  It  has  no 
streets,  but  is  traversed  by  an  infinite  number  of  canah, 
on  which  the  inhabitants  sail  in  gondolas.  The  arclii- 
leciure  of  ihe  city  exhibits  a  mixture  of  Greek,  Gothic 
and  Saracenic.  The  bridge  of  the  Rialto  constBta  of  a 
single  arch,  one  hundred  and  e'^Thty  seven  feet  long. 
The  Square  of  St.  Mark  is  the  most  magnificent  in 
Italy.  Fine  paintings  are  abundant  in  this  city.  The 
population  is  about  one  hundred  (housaod. 


CHAPTER    CCCXLVII. 
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The  duchies  of  Parma,  Modsiui,  and  Hhbk,  lying  ' 

in  a  group  (ogetber,  in  the  oorth  of  Italy,  u«  noni-  , 
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nally  independent,  but  the  influence  of  Austria  has 
b<M*n  predominant  in  all. 

i*ARMA  lies  south  of  the  Milanese,  between  Modena 
and  the  Sardinian  territory.  This  city,  and  Placentia, 
or  Piaccnza,  were  long  in  passcssion  of  the  popes ; 
but,  toward  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  they  became 
npiihlics.  Civil  wars,  and  the  quarrels  of  the 
.'j'lclfs  and  Ghibellines,  caused  them  to  fluctuate  be- 
tween one  master  and  another;  and,  in  1512,  Pope 
Julius  II.  established  his  authority  over  these  cities. 
PojHj  Paul  III.  gave  them  to  his  son,  Lewis  Farnese,  from 
whose  descendants  they  passed  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
In  1805,  they  were  united  to  the  French  empire.  Af- 
t«'r  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  they  were  given,  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  to  Maria  Louisa,  his  wife; 
she  being  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  As 
sovereign  of  these  territories,  she  took  the  title  of 
duchess  of  Parma ;  and  died  in  18-17.. 

MoDENA  lies  between  Parma  and  the  Roman  terri- 
tories. It  has  belonged  successively  to  tiie  emperor  of 
CJermany,  the  Venetians,  the  pope,  the  duke  of  Milan, 
:ind  other  powers.  In  the  thirteenth  ccnturj',  it  was 
annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Este,  which 
n.ii:ned  at  Ferrnra.  In  1796,  it  was  united  to  the  Cis- 
alpine republic;  and  aAerward  to  the  kingdom  of 
I:aly.  In  1814,  it  was  assigned  to  the  archduke  Fran- 
e:s  uf  Austria. — The  small  city  of  Mass  a  was  once  a 
dependency  of  Modena;  but  its  territory  was  added  to 
the  principality  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  which  was 
ir.»ve mod,  during  the  time  of  the  French  empire,  by 
ty.iza  Bacciochi,  the  sister  of  Napoleon.  It  was 
f*rectcd  into  a  duchy  in  1814.  —  Lucca  was  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  in  the  twelfth  century ;  but  it 
l>ecame  gradually  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the 
(lerman  emperors,  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria  erected  it 
into  a  duchy  in  1316.  Its  government  was  often 
changed,  but  it  preserved  its  freedom  from  the  fif- 
teenth century  till  the  time  of  Napoleon,  who  gave  it 
to  his  sister  Eliza.  In  1815,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
ducal  family  of  Pbrma ;  and  in  1847,  it  was  annexed  to 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany. 


It 


CHAPTER  CCCXLVIII. 

A.  D.  1000  to  1849. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia.  —  Origin  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  —  Sardinia  —  Genoa  — 
Modem  Revolutions, 

This  kingdom  comprises  not  only  the  island  of  that 
name,  but  the  continental  territories  of  Piedmont; 
Genoa,  and  Savoy.  The  continental  portion  is  bounded 
north  by  Switzeiiand,  east  by  Lombairdy,  south  by  the 
^lediterranean,  and  west  by  France.  The  Island  of 
Sardinia  lies  to  the  south  of  Corsica,  about  midway 
between  Italy  and  Africa.  The  whole  kingdom  corii- 
prises  about  twenty-nine  thousand  square  miles,  and 
contains  four  million  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Savoy,  the  south  part  of  Piedmont, 
and  the  territory  of  Genoa,  are  mountainous,  but  the 
central  portion  of  Piedmont  consists  of  a  level  plain, 
watered  by  the  Po  and  its  tributaries.  The  Island  of 
Sardinia  it  mountainous,  with  a  tolerably  fertile  soil, 
but  badlv  cnltirated. 

Tbe  house  of  Savoy,  now  the  reignins  family  in 
tlua  kugdom,  Tmnks  among  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and 


may  be  traced  to  Humbert,  a  chief  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  counts  of  Savoy  obtained  their  territo- 
ries by  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
the  Prankish  monarchy,  and  other  governments  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  1482,  the  house  of  Savoy  acquired, 
by  marriage,  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
which  caused  the  kings  of  Sardinia,  at  a  later  period,  to 
assume  the  title  of  King' of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem, 
Victor  Amadous  II.,  duke  of  Savoy,  was  the  foundef 
of  the  Sardinian  monarchy.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  1713,  he  was  allowed  to  add  the  Island  of  Sicily  to 
his  continental  dominions,  with  the  title  of  king.  In 
1720,  he  was  compelled  to  exchange  this  island  for 
Sardinia,  which,  since  that  period,  has  given  its  name 
to  the  kingdom. 

Sardinia  was  one  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  the 
Cartliaginians.  The  Greeks  called  this  island  Ichnou- 
sa  and  Sandaliotis^  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape 
of  the  human  foot.  The  Romans  expelled  the  Car- 
thaginians, but  found  the  island  so  unhealthy  that  they 
made  little  attempt  to  improve  it.  The  Vandals  con- 
quered it  in  the  seventh  century :  the  Pisans  and  Ge- 
noese succeeded  them  in  the  eleventh.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  pope  obtained  a  cession  of  the 
island  from  the  Pisans,  but  it  did  not  long  remain 
attached  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  James  II.,  king 
of  Arragon  took  possession  of  it  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  continued  under  the  government  of  Spain 
till  1708,  when  the  British  seized  the  island  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  In  1720,  it  was 
granted  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  above  stated. 

The  history  of  Genoa  is  more  interesting  and  rich  in 
historical  events  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
Sardinian  monarchy.  When  the  power  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Italy  was  overthrown  by  the  extinction  of 
the  Carlovingian  race,  in  the  tenth  century,  Genoa 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  republic,  and  first  attracted  notice 
by  its  wars  with  the  Saracens,  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  large  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  Till 
the  eleventh  century,  it  appears  to  have  been  politically 
connected  with  Lombardy.  The  situation  of  the  city 
was  favorable  for  commerce,  and  it  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  the  Levant,  even  earlier  than  Venice.  In  the 
twelfth  centur}',  Genoa  appears  in  the  crusades,  and 
conspicuously  in  the  commerce  of  the  East.  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  century,  its  government  extended 
over  Montferrat,  Monaco,  Nice,  Marseilles,  nearly  all 
the  coast  of  Provence,  and  the  Island  of  Corsica.  The 
acquisitions  of  the  Genoese  on  the  continent  gave  rise 
to  violent  contentions  with  their  rivals  of  Pisa,  who 
were  then  powerful  at  sea.  This  quarrel  lasted  more 
than  two  centuries,  when  the  naval  strength  of  the 
Pisans  was  broken  at  the  battle  of  Meloria,  in  1282. 
In  this  battle,  the  Pisan  fleet  was  captured,  and  eleven 
thousand  prisoners  carried  to  Genoa,  where  they  lan- 
guished in  prison  for  many  yeaa,  refusing  to  be  liber- 
ated on  the  terms  prescribed  by  their  conquerors.  Pisa 
never  afterward  appeared  as  a  naval  power,  and  itr 
harbor  was  ruined. 

Genoa  was  also  the  commercial  rival  of  Venice, 
The  Genoese  aided  the  Greeks  in  recovering  the  throne 
of  Constantinople  from  the  Latins,  who  had  seized  it  by 
the  help  of  the  Venetians.  For  this  service  they  were 
rewarded  by  the  gift  of  Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constantino- 
ple, on  the  northern  point  of  the  Golden  Horn,  or  harbor 
of  that  city.  Here  the  Genoese  8treng^en.ed\b«aaR\H^f^  ^ 
by  fortifications,  and  ei\j&iided  >^evt  cAtcwovero^Nsfi^  "^ia  ^ 
Black  Sea.    Thevt  pnnc\^\  ywv  q;ii^\&  %e«^  ^^i%ikK!»S5»^  ^ 
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in  the  Crimea,  from  which  they  received,  by  the  way 
of  the  Caspian,  the  products  of  the  East.  In  the  wars 
between  Genoa  and  Venice,  the  Genoese  sometimes 
equipped  fleets  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  galleys,  carry- 
ing forty  thousand  men.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
they  blockaded  Venice,  and  were  very  near  capturing 
the  city ;  but  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  the  Vene- 
tians recovered  their  superiority. 

The  commercial  prosperity,  power,  and  enterprise 
of  the  Genoese  were  such  that,  had  ihey  adopted  a  wise 
colonial  system,  and  united  all  their  dependencies  by 
ihe  tie  of  a  common  interest,  they  might  have  main- 
tained the  first  rank  among  the  commercial  nations  of 
Europe  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  and  prevented 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  But 
they  exhausted  their  strength  by  a  profitless  contention 
with  their  rival,  Venice,  and  became  a  prey  to  civil 
discord  and  party  spirit  By  pursuing  an  unwise  pol- 
icy, they  lost  their  commerce  and  territories  in  the 
Ijcvant ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  the 
Genoese  power  rapidly  declined.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment became  changed  from  republican  to  aristocratical, 
and  the  people  sometimes  submitted  to  a  foreign  yoke 
in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  anarchy.  One  by  one, 
all  the  colonies  and  dependencies  were  lost  Corsica, 
the  last  of  all,  revolted  in  1730,  and  afler  a  long  war 
for  its  independence,  was  united  to  France  in  1768. 

In  the  wars  which  followed  the  French  revolution, 
Genoa,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont  were  overrun  by  the 
French  armies.  Savoy  and  Genoa  were  for  a  time 
annexed  to  France ;  but  after  various  changes,  these 
territories  were,  in  1814,  combined  with  Sardinia  into 
a  kingdom.  This  union  was  distasteful  to  the  Geno- 
ese, who  sighed  for  their  ancient  independence.  Amid 
the  general  overturn  which  followed  the  French  rev- 
olution of  1848,  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia, 
attempted  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
revolutionary  party,  in  opposition  to  the  dominion  of 
Austria.  In  this  design  he  failed.  His  armies  were 
defeated,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  crown 
in  favor  of  his  son.  The  Genoese,  in  the  mean  time, 
attempted  to  establish  an  independent  government,  but 
without  success;  and  the  Sardinian  authority  was 
restored. 

Turin,  the  capital  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Italy.  It  is  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  occupies  a  spot  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  vine- 
clad  hills,  with  lofty  mountains  in  the  distance.  Turin 
is  regularly  built,  with  straight  and  spacious  streets, 
ornamented  with  lines  of  porticos,  and  opening  at 
their  terminations  to  fine  views  over  the  surrounding 
country.  The  architecture  of  the  city  is  very  showy, 
and  it  may  be  termed  a  city  of  palaces.  It  has,  also, 
several  fine  bridges  across  the  Po,  and  its  tributary, 
the  Dora.  The  population  of  Turin  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand. 

Genoa,  formerly  surnamed  the  Lordly,  on  account 
of  its  wealth  and  its  magnificent  palaces,  now  exhibits 
but  a  shadow  of  its  former  greatness.  The  main  street 
is  the  most  splendid  in  the  world,  being  a  continued 
series  of  palaces  and  magnificent  buildings.  The  other 
streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  dark.  Genoa 
has  still  some  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  rich 
velvets,  damasks,  and  satins.  The  neighborhood  of 
the  city  is  rocky  and  destitute  of  trees,  but  abounds 
9i^/tA  handm}me  villas  and  country  houses.  The  popu- 
latjon  of  Geaoa  is  about  eighty  thousand. 


1 

Cagliari,  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  is  a " 
place  of  considerable  trade,  but  crowded,  ill-built,  and 
ill-paved.     The  population  is  about  thirty  thousand. 


CHAPTER  CCCXLIX. 

544  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1796. 

Corsica.  —  Ancient  Corsica  —  The  Carthagin- 
ians —  The  Romans  —  The  Byiantines  — 
The  Saracens —  The  Pisans —  The  Genoese 
—  King  Theodore  —  Conquest  by  the  Brit- 
ish —  Annexation  of  Corsica  to  France. 

Corsica  lies  north  of  Sardinia,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio.  It  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
fifty  in  breadth.  Its  distance  from  the  French  coasit  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  from  the  coast 
of  Italy  about  sixty.  The  face  of  the  island  is  much 
diversified.  A  chain  of  mountains  traverses  the  whole 
of  its  extent  from  north  to  south.  Fertile  valleys  ex- 
tend from  this  ridge  to  the  east  and  west.  The  loftiest 
of  the  mountain  heights  are  covered  with  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  climate  is  mild, 
but  violent  storms  are  not  uncommon  in  the  winter 
months.  The  air  in  general  is  clear  and  salubrious, 
though  in  certain  parts  there  are  marshy  spotM  produ- 
cing unwholesome  exhalations.  The  Romans  esteemed 
Corsica  an  unhealthy  region.  The  soil  is  rich,  but 
poorly  cultivated,  the  inhabitants  being  indolent  and 
careless  of  husbandry.  The  olive  grows  wild  here, 
and  the  vine  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  Variou>< 
sorts  of  grain  are  raised. 

The  ancient  Greeks  called  this  island  Kymos ;  and 
according  to  Herodotus,  it  was  first  settled  by  a  body  of 
Phoceans  from  Asia  Minor,  who  fled  before  the  con- 
quering army  of  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  544  B.  C.  Of 
the  early  history  of  Corsica,  however,  we  have  hardly 
any  distinct  knowledge.  The  troops  of  this  island  are 
mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  Carthaginian  armies 
in  Sicily  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  and  it  appears  prob- 
able that  the  Carthaginians  had  conquered  a  part  or  th<' 
whole  of  Corsica.  After  the  overthrow  of  Carthagi*. 
the  Romans  took  possession  of  Corsica,  and  impost'd 
a  tribute  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  wax  up<>n 
the  inhabitants  —  a  curious  fact,  which  serves  to  indi- 
cate what  was  the  staple  production  of  the  island  in 
early  times.  It  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  plnce 
of  banishment,  and  here  Seneca  spent  some  time  in 
exile. 

On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Corsica  w:is 
seized  by  the  Vandals,  and  subsequently  by  the  (loths. 
But  the  successes  of  Belisarius  compelled  the  latter  to 
abandon  the  island ;  and  it  was  annexed  to  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna,  as  a  dependency  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Early  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Saracens 
conquered  this  island  ;  but  the  decline  of  their  powrr  in 
the  west,  and  the  attacks  of  the  French  and  Arragon- 
cse  compelled  them  to  abandon  it,  and  Corsica  became 
the  subject  of  contention  between  the  pope  and  the 
republics  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  At  length,  the  Genoese. 
having  crushed  the  maritime  power  of  their  ri\-als  of 
Pisa,  made  themselves  masters  of  Corsica,  which  they 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

In  1359,  a  national  assembly  of  tho  Corsicans,  the 
first  of  the  kmd  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  island, 
waa  held,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  tho  dommatior 
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of  foreigners,  and  the  oppression  of  the  native  nobility, 
who,  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  assumed  the  despotic: 
authority  of  kings.  The  Genoese,  at  this  time,  held 
r.  consid« Table  jiart  of  the  island  in  subjection.  In 
othiT  parts,  the  i'is.'ins  and  Arrngonesc  had  recoven'd 
|M>rtions  <if  the  territor\'.  For  a  long  time,  the  Corsioans 
maintained  a  struggle  against  tlie  invaders.  At  inter- 
vals, iIk'V  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Geno<*se, 
the  Nea{>oIitans,  the  Milanese,  and  the  FrencK.  At  the 
clos<.>  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  placed  tliemselv(>s 
under  the  dominion  of  the  lord  of  Piombino,  bv 
whi>m  the  island  was  sold  to  the  liiink  of  St  (fcorgrr 
of  (fiMioa.  The  kink  officers  governed  Corsica  for 
fiom«*  years  ;  but  their  donnnitm  was  disliked  bv  the 
inhabitants,  and  led  to  insurrections.  The  Fn'nch, 
wIk)  were  at  that  lime  enennes  to  the  Genoese,  assisted 
the  Corsicans  in  bn.*aking  their  chains,  and  a  furious 
war  devastated  tht*  island.  Neither  party  gave  the 
other  any  quarter,  and  such  as  esca|MMl  the  sword 
in  iKittle,  wen'  S4fld  as  slaves  to  the  Turkish  corsairs 
whieh  hovered  about  the  island.  These  dt'stnictive 
hmtilities  continued  for  manv  vears.  "The  Corsicans 
offered  this  island  to  Louis  XIV.  of  Fnnce,  hut  he 
declined  the  gift.  'Iliey  next  np[>lied  for  aid  to  Aus- 
tria, but  without  success.  Still  tliev  continutnl  to  carr\' 
(»n  the  war  against  the  Genoese  for  tltc  inde|)endcncc 
of  tlM»ir  counlrj'. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  in  173G,  when  a  vcs- 
si*l  arrived  at  Oirsica  fnnn  Tunis,  under  the  Knglish 
fliir,  laden  with  munitions  of  war,  clothing,  and 
money,  and  bringing  a  person  of  noble  exterior,  richly 
drp*is«'il  in  the  Turkisli  fashion,  who  profess(*d  to  be  a 
cmndee  of  various  countries,  and  made  the  most  mag- 
ii'tlrent  promises  of  foreign  aid.  This  person  was 
The<i«lon*,  h:iron  of  Xeuhof  in  Westphalia,  a  French- 
ni:m  by  birth,  who,  aAer  a  life  of  romantic  adventures, 
a»ipired  to  Ije  king  of  Corsica,  and  had  secretly  nego- 
i.v.i'  1  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  island  for  that 
ptir|Hisp.  The  Corsicans,  struck  with  hw  person;il 
:i ; ^jH -a ranr*e,  dazzled  by  his  promises,  and  looking  upon 
h><*  rip{Hirlune  arrival  as  little  less  than  miraculous,  will- 
\i\iS\\  4'h<rie  him  for  their  king.  He  exercis4'd  the  re- 
g:i<  jHiwer  for  SI  line  months,  coined  money,  distributed 
;>-i**  iif<i  of  nubility,  instituted  an  order  of  knighthooil, 
.fil.  Til  display  his  firmm^s  in  the  maintenance  of  au- 
!!i'-rry,  put  to  death  thn»«'  jwrsims,  members  of  dis- 
twu'Misbed  families.  lJ<-ing  well  supported  by  the 
t'«»r'..i-ans  in  th**  lirst  mtitnents  cif  tlieir  enthusiasm,  he 
r  »p!iired  M'veral  fortH'ssi's  from  the  ( icuorse,  who  [lut  a 
pr.i'e  up'*ri  his  head.  Hut  as  his  pnimi-v'S  of  assistance 
\T'*tii  fdr*  iirn  r(iun:ries  failed,  he  li;st  |H)pularity,  and 
w:lh  ;it  leiiirh  romp4*lI«'d  tu  aU'indon  his  kingdom.  Hi? 
vs-^iTeij  suei-»-«tively  Italy,  Fr:mee,and  Holland  ;  at  Am- 
st*niam  h«*  was  arresti'd  for  di'bt,  but  I  i Ik* rated  bv  a 
Jew,  u)hi  furnisheil  him  with  funds  to  fit  out  four  shi{>s, 
with  whirh  Iw  appf'an'i!  ciff* Corsica  atrtin,  A.  I).  17JIH. 

Til*'  <fi'n<w-s«*  hail  bv  this  time  obtained  the  assist- ! 
ancr  of  the  Fn-n«:li,  and  D'eonquenrd  a  en -at  |wirt  of  ■ 
th"  islauii.     Th«-(f<h>re   found    it    unsiife   to  land,  and 
withdrew.     Tlie  whole    of  (\irsiea  submitted    to  the' 
Fr»-urh  and  t  Jen* »••*••  in    17IRK     'Fliejidorp  ap|>ean»«l 
iitfth**  i-'aii*!  a  thinl  time,  in  \1\'2\  but  the  inhabitants  i 
^^MtMfii  no  inclination  to  n'ceive  bun.     lie  afterwanl  . 
ift*n!  to   I  guidon,  where   lie  was  imprisoneil  for  debt,  ■ 
h  ir  oStaineil  his  rvleas<.*  thron(;h  the  kind  intrrfen^nce 
«>f  ll'irure  \Val|)ole,  and  made  over  the  kingdom  of 
CVir^tra  fur  the  lecurity  of  his  crediton.     He  died  at 
Luodoo,  in  1756. 


On  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troofm  in  1742, 
the  Corsicans  rose  again  in  insurrection  against  the 
(i«.*n«K»se.  In  1715,  a  British  fleet  gave  them  some 
assistance  by  bomlianling  the  city  of  Bostia,  which 
was  then  held  liv  the  (fen<M*se  forces.  The  Corsicans 
were  headed  bv  (ienend  Paoli,and  for  some  time  car- 
ried  on  the  war  with  success.  At  last,  the  Genoese, 
despairing  of  lieiiig  abb?  to  subdue  the  Lsland,  ceded  it 
to  the  French  in  17t)S,  the  same  year  in  which  Najio- 
leon  ISonaparte  was  bom  at  Ajaccio  —  a  small  seaport 
in  the  south-western  |>art. 

The  French  quickly  nMluced  the  Corsicans  to  sub- 
mission, and  l*aoli  fled  to  Knglan<i.  The  Fn^nch 
revolution,  in  17NJ),  gave  the  Corsicans  s<jme  hope  of 
reg:iining  their  independence.  At  first,  the  island  was 
admitted  to  a  free  participation  in  the  common 
rights  of  French  citizens ;  it  formed  a  department  of 
Fnmcf^,  and  sent  ilepiities  to  the  national  assembly. 
But  in  1793,  Paoli  and  some  otlier  leading  men,  lieing 
dissjitisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  French  con- 
vention, diM.'lan*d  Corsica  independent  of  France,  and 
applied  to  tlie  British  for  assistance.  The  French  were 
driven  out  bv  a  British  fleet  in  1791,  and  Corsica  wai 
annexr^d  to  the  empire  of  Great  Britain.  A  constitu« 
tion  was  i»stablished,  and  the  government  was  admin- 
Isiertrd  by  a  British  viceroy.*  The  Corsicans  and  the 
British,  however,  could  not  agree,  and  a  strong  p:trt} 
still  existed  in  the  island  favonible  to  the  Fn^ncli. 
AAer  a  possession  of  two  years,  the  British  aliimdoned 
Corsica,  in  1798,  and  it  was  rcanncxed  to  France,  in 
which  connection  it  still  remains. 

Bastia,  on  the  north-east  coast,  Ajaccio  on  the 
south-west,  and  Corte  in  tlie  interior,  arc  the  chief 
towns  :  none  of  these  arc  largo.  The  Corsicans  par- 
take somewhat  of  the  Italian  character ;  but  they  are 
the  descendants  of  so  many  nations,  that  they  bear  no 
close  resemblance  to  any  of  tlie  races  around  them. 
They  arc  impulsive  and  revengeful  in  temper,  and 
much  addicted  to  robbery  and  assassination.  Their 
courage  is  undoubted,  and  they  have  given  birth  to 
the  greatest  warrior  of  modem  times. 
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CHAPTER  CCCL. 

A.  D.  476  to  1S47. 

The  Ro3Ian  States.  —  Ori:^in  of 
Poorer  —  The  Forf^cd  Donation 
stand nc  —  IliUebranfi's  Usurpation n  —  The 
Crusoiies —  The  Jubilee —  Thr  Rrsidrnn-  at 
Ari^non  —  Picture  of  Rome  in  the  Middle 
Asfcs. 

The  territory  l>elonging  to  the  government  of  mod- 
em Romfj  comprises  the  cr-ntnil  [mrt  of  Italy.  It  is 
Uiunded  no(lh  l»y  the  I^>mhanlo-Venf*tian  territory  ; 
east  liy  the  Adriatic  aii'l  Na[iles,  nail  s«iiith  and  weM 
bv  Tn4«*anv  and  the  Mediternmean.  It  is  the  most 
fiTtib*  part  of  Italy,  and  was  utw  the  mo^^t  p<fpu1oiis 
n'L'i«»n  in  Hun»pe  ;  but  nviny  [Mirtions  of  it  an*  now 
d(**i«*rted,  rir  coven*d  with  ruins.  The  s<iuth4*m  jtart 
compri*«es  ancii-nt  l^itium.  It  contains  sixtf*en  thou- 
sand Ave  hundp'd  srpuire  miles,  and  two  million  six 
hundn*d  thousand  inhabitants. 

When  the  Kmpire  f>f  the  West  was  m'erlhrown,  the 
city  of  Rome  retained  the  fomis  of  its  ancient  govern- 
inent,  but  fell  under  the  domiaioa  oC  H%x^Q^adi  Y^ni«v%^ 
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as  we  have  relaicd  in  ihe  preceding  chapters.  This 
pan  of  ii3  history  is  envelo|iecl  in  much  ohscurily. 
At  length,  ihe  nuihiirity  of  the  popes  hegan  to  ncquin; 
preponderance  at  Rmnc,  and  the  annala  of  the  city 
become  more  distinct  For  mnny  centuries,  lis 
history  is  liltle  more  ihan  the  history  of  ihe  papul 
power,  and  it  is  impossible  lo  eopurate  polilicB  from 
theology.  Small  end  obscure  beginnings  laid  the 
foundalion  of  the  papal  dominion,  nor  is  it  possible  to  fix 
llie  precise  daieof  iiscommoncement.  The  worship  of 
linages  threw  the  Dyznuline  etnpiro  into  great  convul- 
sions in  Ihe  eighth  century.  The  emperor  look  the 
side  of  the  Iconoclastt,  or  image-breakers.  Gregory  III., 
bishop  of  Rome,  look  ihe  opposite  sitlc,  and  endcav- 
nr^d  to  arouse  a  nationiil  feeling  among  ihc  Ital- 
ians against  the  Iconoclasts  and  ihe  emperor.  This 
was  B  tnovemcnl  lownrd  independence.  The  Lom- 
bards embraced  the  religious  pretext  to  expel  the  By- 
uintincs  from  Italy ;  but  thb  poniifT,  finding  that  ihe 
conquerors  were  about  10  impose  iheir  own  yoke  upon 
him,  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  Fmnks.  Supported 
by  the  arms  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  the  bishops  of 
Rome  maintained  ihe  indejwndenoo  of  the  Roman  ler- 
ritories,  and  were  thus  mised  to  ihe  rank  of  temporal 
princes.  The  proper  history  of  the  papacy  begins 
at  this  point.  Adrian  T,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  the 
ponliir  who  first  combined  ihe  clemonts  of  the  papacy 
into  a  system  —  A.  D.  772. 
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i  founded  upon  a  forgery.  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne,  having  been  favored  by  the  pope  in 
ihe  esluhliahment  of  their  power  in  France,  made  a 
grant  lo  him  of  the  Roman  territories,  which4hey  had 
wrested  from  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  To  secure 
and  give  a  color  of  justice  to  these  acquisitions,  ihe 
popes  produced  a  forged  deed,  which  purported  to  be 
from  the  hand  of  the  emperor  CotistonlinB.  This  doc- 
ument conferred  on  the  popes  the  sovereignty  over 
Rome,  Italy,  and  the  western  provinces.  Thus  ihe 
gift  of  the  French  monarch  was  made  to  appear  Ihe 
restitution  of  ancient  possessions ;  and  ihe  temporal 
power  of  the  popes,  while  yei  in  its  infancy,  was  invest- 
ed with  ihe  sanction  of  remote  antiquity.  The  forgery 
b  notorious,  and  is  now  admitted  even  by  Catholic 
wrildre ;  bui  in  the  early  days  of  the  papal  power,  the 
donation  of  Constontine  was  universally  received  oa  gcn- 
uint^,  and  it  was  long  regarded  na  the  legal  instrument 
^  which  the  dominion  of  the  popes  was  eslsbh shed. 
At  first,  the  potrcr  of  the  pope  was  subordinate  to 
tbai  of  the  emperor,  and  conSaed  within  very  nattow 


limits.  The  right  of  appointing  ihe  pope  was  vested 
in  ihc  emperor;  hut  the  power  of  the  former  conslont* 
ly  increased,  till  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  .the  ' 
emperors  was  almost  onnihilalcd.  For  a  long  tinif, 
political  power  in  Italy  was  unsettled  ;  n  great  stnigglc 
arose  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  of  Gprrna- 
iiy.  The  feudal  lords  of  Italy  aimed  at  independence, 
and  ihe  large  ciliea  tried  to  establish  freedom.  Some- 
times the  emperor  combined  with  the  pope  against  llw 
people  of  Rome.  Sbmetimes  rival  popes  stniggled 
for  the  supremacy.  The  papal  authority  gnnlly 
flourished  during  ihe  tenth  and  eleventh  centunca; 
but  from  the  time  of  Leo  IX.,  (A.  D.  1048.)  the  popea 
employed  every  means  which  ambition  could  suggest 
to  render  thctr  dominion  complete  nnd  universal 
They  not  only  aspired  lo  the  character  of  supmme 
legislators  in  the  church,  hut  asserted  tliemsclvei 
he  the  lords  of  the  universe,  the  arhilcrs  of  the  fate 
of  empires,  and  supreme  rulera  over  ihc  kin^  and 
princes  of  the  cartli. 

The  papacy  derived  its  greatesl  strength  in  tho 
eleventh  century,  from  its  opposition  lo  fcudatiun. 
HihIebranil.orGrcgory  VII.,  (A,  D.  107S.J  waathcfiral 
who  perceived  the  tendency  of  this,  and  tic  made  tho 
most  a<lroit  use  of  the  discovery.  In  breaking  down  the 
imperial  authority,  and  the  power  of  the  Italian  nobles, 
lie  built  up  the  papal  dominion  to  an  extraordinary 
height.  He  considered  the  Roman  poniifi*  in  his  capaci- 
ty of  Christ's  vicegerent  on  earth,  as  the  kingof  kiags 
and  the  whole  universe  as  his  lawful  domain.  Undei 
this  most  arrogant  pretension,  he  claimed  tribuio  from 
France.  Spain,  England,  Denmark,  I'olond.  and  ti«r- 
many,  requiring  the  kings  and  princes  of  those  coun- 
tries lo  do  homage  to  llic  Roman  pontiff,  to  make  a 
secure  grant  of  llieir  kingdoms  nnd  terniorin  lo 
him,  and  lo  hold  them  under  his  jurisdiction.  Tho 
disorganized  stale  of  Kurope  oflbruif  a  fair  pro»ipeci 
of  realizing  this  scheme  of  dominion;  and  if  the  f> 
cess  of  Ilildebrond  had  corresponded  to  ttxi  exii 
of  his  anililtious  views,  all  ihe  kingdoms  of  Buropo 
would  have  lieen  at  this  day  trihutary  to  the  Roman 
Bte,  and  lis  princes  the  soldiers  and  vassals  of  Un? 
pope.  Many  parts  of  Hildebmnd's  policy  Bucr(>edr«l, 
and  from  the  time  ofhis  poniificote.ihe  face  of  Eumpt^ 
undirweiii  a  considerable  change.  The  prerugativir* 
of  the  emperors,  nnd  other  sovcreigii  princes,  wem 
nceessuHly  diminished.  The  crusades  incrcoM^  ihe 
papal  authority,  which  may  he  stiid  to  have  attained  to 
its  height  about  tho  elose  of  the  thirteenth  ceniury. 

By  the  crumdcs,  the  popes  obtained  the  privilKfp 
of  interfering  in  the  iniemal  management  of  ibe 
Christian  sIoicb.  They  compelled  cmpcrora  nnd  king* 
m  assume  the  cross  and  lead  their  armies  lo  ibe  Holy 
Land.  They  levied  taxes,  al  their  discretion,  on  ihr 
clei^  throughout  Christendom  for  the  support  of  Ihriv 
ware.  They  took  under  their  immediate  pralvcikiti 
the  persons  and  property  of  those  who  enliBted.  r' 
these  individuals  rrei|uently  bequealhed  large  eslate 
the  church.  While  the  papal  power  thus  increasvd,  thai 
of  monarchs  declined.  At  firei,  the  pope  wore  a  ncgle 
crown.  Boniface  (A.  D.  1298)  claimed  to  be  both 
pope  and  emperor,  and  is  said  to  be  the  RnX  pontilT 
who  wore  a  double  crown.  Urbon  V.  f  A.  D.  13C3) 
added  the  third.  Boniface  founded  the  Juhilft  in  IZ99. 
This  institution  was  borrowed,  porhaps.  from  the  jvUIm 
of  the  Hebrews,  bui  it  was  opplied  to  «  very  difTermt 
purpose.  Plenaiy  indulgence  was  granted  lo  all  who 
should  appear  at  Rome  during  its  cODlinuance,  coafnw 
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their  atns,  {Ntrtnke  of  the  Mcramcnt,  and  visit  certain 
churches.  This  waa  a  conlhvaiicc  to  enrich  the  pupal 
treasury,  and  proved  so  successful  titat  the  original 
term  of  fifty  years  fur  its  return,  was  shortened  by  suc- 
cessive popes  lo  thirty -three,  and  tlicn  to  twenty-live 
years,  ^lore  lluin  a  million  of  pilgrinu  resorted  to 
Home  on  these  occasions,  and  priests  were  continually 
in  attendance  at  the  churches,  with  rakes  and  shovels, 
to  gather  into  heaps  (ho  money  contributed  by  these 
immense  crowds. 

The  papal  power  sensibly  declined  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  Fnince,  by  a  series 
of  artful  intrigues,  procured  the  election  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bourdeaux  —  a  crculurc  of  his  own — lo  the 
papacy-  The  scat  of  the  pupal  jeovernment  was  re- 
moved, in  1307,  to  Avignon,  in  Franco,  where  it  con- 
tinued till  1378.  Clement  V.  was  the  first  of  the  popes 
of  Avignon.  The  transfer  of  the  papal  empire  to 
Prance  was  injurious  to  the  power  of  the  pojic  in  Italy, 
though  that  country  remained  under  his  dominion. 
There  were  three  parties  at  Rome,  headed  by  three 
powerful  families — tl)o  Orsini,  the  Savelli,  and  the  Co- 
lonna.  Nearly  all  the  castles  and  strong  places  in  the 
Roman  lerriiory  belonged  to  these  families,  who  car- 
ried on  a  perpetual  warfare  with  each  other,  and  kept 
tn  their  pay  hands  of  armed  men,  who  were  little  better 
than  banditti.  The  country  people,  attracted  by  the 
hope  of  plunder,  joined  these  turbulent  chiefs,  and 
abandoned  their  agricultural  occupations  for  the  uncer- 
tain ^ins  of  war,  so  that  the  fields  were  neglected. 
Odd  the  country  around  Rome  was  the  worst  cultivated 
|iart  of  Italy.  Tho  wont  of  a  proper  government 
tended  to  increase  these  disordeiB,  and  sometimes  there 
was  a  long  interregnum  between  the  death  of  one  pon- 
tilT  and  the  election  of  another.  When  a  pope  died, 
it  was  customary-  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  Rome  to 
Knl  men  with  muffled  drums  through  the  streets,  and 
order  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open.  The  inhabitants 
.  of  every  house  were  obliged  to  bum  lamps  all  night  in 
ibeir  windows,  and  a  watch  was  held  in  every  parish. 

The  German  emperors,  during  the  middle  ages,  were 
crowned  at  Rome ;  and,  on  such  occasions,  there  were 
cootmoaly  gcei>es  of  great  turbulence  and  disorder  in 
ibe  city.  In  the  case  of  rival  chiefs  contending  for 
the  hoaon  of  the  coronation,  battles  were  fought  in 
the  streets,  and  churches  were  garrisoned  and  fortified. 
The  fait  of  houses,  conflagrdtion,  slaughter,  the  ring- 
ing <^  bells  in  all  the  churches,  the  shouts  of  the  com- 
ialanta,  tho  clang  of  arms,  and  the  rush  of  people 
from  every  <)uartcr,  formed  a  universal  uproar,  which 
rclude  to  the  coronation  of  a  Ger- 


man emperor  m  Kome. 

The  people  of  Rome,  throughout  the  middle  agc4, 
were  very  little  dispoKd  to  acquiesce  in  the  temporal 
govemnieni  of  the  pope.  His  pretensions  and  rights 
were  iodefinito  and  unconfined  by  positive  law ;  the 
people,  generally,  desired  to  be  free.  Bcsiilc  the  com- 
moo  causes  of  insubordination  and  anarchy  among 
Ibe  baUww,  which  applied  equally  to  the  capital  city, 
«tber  sentiments,  peculiar  to  Rome,  preserved  an  in- 
fltieace  for  many  ccniurica.  Thero  still  remained 
enough  in  (be  wreck  of  their  vast  inheritance  to  swell 
the  bosoms  of  her  citizens  with  ■  consciousness  of 
dieir  own  dignity.  They  bore  the  venerable  name  of 
Uam^ ;  they  contemplated  the  monuments  of  art  and 
empire,  and  •omelimes  forgo(,  in  the  illusions  of  na- 
iMomal  pride,  (hat  the  ■cep[re  of  universal  empire  had 
iafutti  fixover.    Yet  several  of  the  popes  were  ex- 
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pelled  from  Rome  by  (bo  people  during  the  twclfUi 
century.  Lucius  II.  died  of  wounds  rcicived  in  a 
tumult,  and  the  government  was  vested  in  fifty-six  sen- 
ators, annually  chosen  by  the  people.  This  constitu- 
tion lasted  nearly  half  a  century.  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  scnatots  exercised  one  dis- 
tinguishing attribute  of  sovereignty  —  that  of  coining 
money.  Some  of  their  coins  still  exist,  with  inscriptions 
in  a  very  republican  lone.  The  temporal  authority  of 
(he  popes,  m  respect  to  Rome,  varied,  at  dificreol 
periods,  according  to  their  personal  character. 


CnAPTER  CCCLI. 

A.  O.  IMT  to  MM. 
Rienzi  —  The  Bannerets  —  The  Schism  — 
Capture  of  Rome  by  the  Constable  of  Boitr- 
boH  —  Paul  IV.—  Gregory  XII.  —  Speo- 
taclca  at  Rome —  Deposition  of  the  Pope  by 
the  French — Restoration  —  Revolution  of 
1849.  —  The  Rtmum  Republic  —  Captur* 
of  Rome  by  General  Oudittot. 


Fop*  Flni  IZ. 


All  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  Rome  is 
fumisbcd  by  (he  achicvemca(s  of  Cola  Rienzi.     This 

K-rson  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  humble  life, 
e  was  distinguished  in  early  youth  by  extraordinary 
luleni,  an  ardent  imngination,  and  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
muns  in  the  days  of  the  republic.  Carried  away  by 
the  strength  of  his  feelings,  he  imagined  that  the  glory 
of  those  days  might  be  renewed,  and  he  seized  every 
opportunity  of  impressing  his  own  sentiments  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  While  the  popes  resided  at 
Avignon,  frequent  opportunities  occurred  for  making 
changes  in  the  government  of  Rome ;  and  in  1347, 
Rienzi  seized  an  occasion  to  bring  about  a  revo- 
lution. During  the  absence  from  the  city  of  Stephen 
Colonna,  the  ruling  senator,  Rienzi  excited  a  revolt 


among  the  citizens.     They  took  up  ai 
nobles  from  RoinCv«Qd  «a\a.\)\wVi^  « 
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eminent,  called  the  Good  Estate.  Ricnzi  was  chosen 
chief  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  tribune.  Ho  made 
use  of  his  power  to  repress  the  nobles,  and  secure 
popular  privileges.  But  his  sudden  success,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  business  which  overwhelmed  him,  dis- 
ordered his  brain.  He  ceased  to  act  with  moderation, 
and  was  at  length  assassinated  in  a  popular  tumult. 
The  Good  Estate  of  Rome  perished  with  Rienzi. 
The  nobles  returned  to  the  city,  the  Colonnas  were  re- 
instated in  the  government,  and  the  old  quarrels  of  the 
rival  families  were  renewed. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Ricnzi,  the  freedom  of 
Rome  revived  again  in  republican  institutions.  Magis-. 
trates,  called  bannerets^  chosen  from  the  thirteen  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  with  a  militia  of  three  thousand 
citizens  at  their  command,  were  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  great  object  of  this  new 
organization  was  to  intimidate  the  Roman  nobility, 
whose  outrages,  in  the  total  absence  of  government, 
had  grown  intolerable.  Several  of  them  were  hanged 
the  first  year  by  order  of  the  bannerets.  How  long 
this  form  of  governnient  continued  is  not  known.  At 
length  Pope  Gregory  XL,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
the  people  of  Rome,  removed  from  Avignon  to  that 
city,  in  1378. 

This  event  caused  a  great  schism  in  the  Catholic 
church,  which  lasted  forty  years.  The  French  cardi- 
nals elected  a  Frenchman  for  pope,  who  resided  at 
Avignon.  The  Italian  cardinals  made  choice  of  an 
Italian,  who  fixed  his  seat  at  Rome.  All  Christendom 
was  divided  between  these  two  pontiffs,  who  reigned, 
at  the  same  time,  for  thirty-eight  years.  In  1409,  a 
third  pope  was  set  up ;  and  the  schism  was  not  termi- 
nated till  1417,  when  Martin  V.,  a  Roman,  was  made 
sole  pontifi*  by  the  council  of  Constance.  The  papal 
authority  was  much  weakened  by  this  long  schism, 
and  the  scandalous  behavior  of  many  of  the  rivals. 
The  political  history  of  the  popes  is,  indeed,  little  more 
than  a  history  of  intrigues.  At  this  period,  the  Roman 
state  had  not  much  significance  in  Italy,  separate  from 
its  ecclesiastical  character. 

During  the  wars  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  Rome 
was  taken  and  sacked,  (A.  D.  1527,)  by  the  imperial 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  constable  of  Bour- 
bon. For  nine  months  the  city  continued  in  their 
power,  and  was  exposed  to  all  the  outrages  which  the 
unlicensed  brutalities  of  a  horde  of  barbarous  German 
and  Spanish  mercenaries  could  inflict  on  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  churches  and  palaces  were  pillaged ;  stat- 
ues and  columns  were  overthrown ;  and  the  halls  of 
the  Vatican,  and  the  frescoes  of  Rafael,  still  bear  the 
marks  of  these  calamities. 

Some  of  the  popes  ruled  with  mildness,  and  were 
much  beloved ;  others  were  very  arbitrary,  and  some- 
times, by  their  severity,  occasioned  tumults  in  the  city. 
One  of  the  latter  was  Paul  IV.,  a  proud  man,  ambitious 
of  ruling  over  other  princes,  as  the  popes  of  old  had 
done.  He  obtained  the  papal  throne  in  1555.  But 
the  state  of  society  had  undergone  an  essential  change 
since  the  flourishing  days  of  ecclesiastical  despotism. 
The  pontiff  had  now  little  authority  out  of  his  own 
dominions,  except  in  such  affairs  of  the  church  as  came 
under  his  special  jurisdiction ;  nor  could  he  expect  any 
homage  from  the  rulers  of  other  states,  beyond  that 
which  was  due  to  his  sacerdotal  character.  Paul  IV. 
was  highly  unpopular  at  Rome;  he  imposed  heavy 
Mxea  on  the  people,  and  augmented  the  power  of  the 
inquisitioDt  in  consequence  of  which,  the  prisons  of 


that  tribunal  were  filled  with  people  suspected  of  her 
esy.  On  his  death,  the  people  broke  open  the  dun- 
geons, and  released  the  prisoners. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  popes  was 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  was  elected  in  1572.  He  was 
much  beloved  for  his  mild  government ;  and  it  was  by 
his  authority  that  the  calendar  was  altered,  and  the 
reckoning,  called  the  New  Style^  introduced.  This  was 
adopted  by  all  Catholic  countries  in  1582,  but  the  Prot 
estants  did  not  receive  it  till  many  years  later. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  power  of  Rome  rt 
ceived  a  great  shock  from  the  Protestant  Reformation , 
but  this  important  event  will  form  a  separate  portion  of 
our  history.  From  the  period  of  the  reformation  down 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Rome  affords 
very  little  matter  for  political  history. 

The  city  has  always  exhibited  a  spectacle  of  extra- 
ordinary gayety  and  show  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  the  pope,  which  continues  to  be  a  very 
magnificent  ceremony.  It  was  usually  performed  in 
the  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran,  one  of  the  mos) 
ancient  of  all  the  sacred  edifices  of  Rome.  After  the 
pope  had  been  elected  by  the  cardinals,  a  splendid 
procession  marched  from  his  palace,  the  Vatican,  to 
the  church.  The  cardinals  all  attended  on  horseback, 
in  their  purple  robes  and  scarlet  hats.  The  nobles  of 
Rome,  in  full  dress,  followed,  each  attended  by  four 
pages  in  rich  array.  The  pope  himself  rode  on  a 
white  mule,  preceded  by  his  Swiss  guards,  in  coats  of 
mail,  and  caps  adorned  with  large  plumes  of  feathrrs. 

In  this  order  the  procession  traversed  the  whole 
length  of  the  city  to  the  Lateran  Church,  where  the 
pope  was  duly  crowned.  AAer  this  cerenrK>ny,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Capitol,  where  crowds  of  the  common 
people  thronged  around  him  to  beg  his  blessing.  The 
evening  was  devoted  to  illuminatipns,  fireworks,  and 
other  public  rejoicings.  The  most  striking  feature  tn 
the  public  festivities  at  Rome,  at  the  present  day,  ts 
the  illumination  of  the  great  dome  oif  St  Peter's, 
which  has  a  brilliant  effect,  as  seen  against  the  cleai 
deep  blue  of  an  Italian  sky. 

The  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French,  under  Bona- 
parte, in  1796,  led  the  way  to  important  revolutions  in 
the  government  of  Rome.  The  pope  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  be  hostile  toward  the  French ;  but  their  re- 
peated victories  in  the  north  of  Italy  gave  them  a 
decided  predominance  of  power  throughout  the  penin- 
sula ;  and  the  pope,  Pius  VI.,  was  glad  to  make  a  treaty 
with  Bonaparte,  by  which  he  surrendered  to  the 
French  a  large  number  of  the  finest  pictures  and 
statues  in  Rome.  The  good  understanding  between 
the  two  nations,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration. 
A  popular  tumult  occurred  at  Rome,  in  whkh  the 
French  secretary  of  legation  was  killed.  The  French 
directory,  either  irritated  at  this  result,  or  eager  for  a 
pretext  for  interfering,  immediately  resolved  to  depose 
the  pope.  Accordingly,  in  1798,  on  a  day  of  public 
rejoicing  at  Rome,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  pope^s 
election,  two  French  officers  entered  the  chapel  where 
he  was  attending  the  ceremonies,  and  announced  to 
him  that  his  power  was  at  an  end.  His  Swiss  guards 
were  dismissed,  and  he  was  placed  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  soldiers  of  the  French  republic.  The 
cardinals  were  all  deprived  of  their  autooritj,  and  a 
new  government  was  formed,  consisting  of  eonsub 
ministers  of  state,  and  deputies  from  the  prorinces 
The  government,  however,  remained  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French,  and  the  pope  retired  to  Florence 
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from  which  place  he  removed  lo  France,  where  he 
■Ued. 

Ailcr  Bonaparte  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
tba  goTrrnincnl  of  France,  and  reconquered  Italy  by 
ths  cnmfinign  of  Marengo,  in  IBOO,  tic  allowed  the 
now  pope,  who  hnU  been  elected  at  Paris,  with  the 
title  of  Pius  Vll.,  to  assume  the  pontifical  chair  at 
Rome.  In  July,  1800,  he  made  his  entry  into  the 
city.  He  was  &  man  of  mild  temper,  and  endeavored 
to  n»lure  every  thing  to  its  former  stuie.  But  his 
poUlicot  authority  was  merely  nominal,  for  he  could  do 
nothing  without  the  saoction  of  the  French.  In  1804, 
•Jie  pope  was  required  by  Bonaparte  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation,  at  Paris,  when  he  became 
of  the  French.  In  1S08.  Napoleon  Ueler- 
deprive  the  pope  of  all  political  power.  He 
igly  wrote  to  him,  desiring  ihul  no  would  re- 
I  loiwreign  authority  of  Rome,  and  cwntenl 
with  (he  office  of  bishop  of  that  city.  The 
|>0p«  did  not  willingly  submit;  und  a  French  army 
wu  Ront  to  Rome,  which  look  him  prisoner,  and  re- 
moved him  to  the  north  of  Italy.  Rjome  was  united 
to  iho  Frci>ch  empire.  The  convents  were  all  broken 
up,  the  monlu  and  nims  sent  to  their  homes,  and  a 
Dew  goremment  organized.  Both  the  ciiy  of  Rome 
■ltd  iu  territofy  were  much  improved  under  the  French 
loverninenl.  Manufactures  and  agriculinrc  were  en- 
tauragcd,  tlie  cultivation  of  silk,  cotton,  thi'  olive,  &c., 
iromoled,  and  llie  general  condition  of  the  people  im- 
irovnl.  Rome  continued  under  the  govrrnmcnt  of 
te  Prvtich  till  1614.  when  Nupoleon,  perceiving  his 
iwn  fortunes  declining,  set  the  pojie  at  liberty.  The 
svcftbtow  of  Napoleon,  which  followed  sliorily  afler, 
tcaiorcd  the  [lapal  government  at  Rome,  and  llic  old 
trder  of  things  wa«  reestablished  in  every  respect. 

Pius  TIL  died  in  ISia.  His  successor,  I^o  XII., 
higned  six  yoara,  and  was  followed  by  Pius  V11I.,wIid, 
tnng  vcrv  olil,  and  in  feeble  health,  lived  only  a  few 
nmths  after  his  election,  and  died  in  1831.  He  was 
fOccodod  by  Gregory  XVI.  His  reign  was  not  dis- 
tii^islwd  by  any  remarkable  event.  Pius  IX-  sue- 
■wek-d  him  iu  184G.  He  bifgan  bis  reign  by  an 
auunpt  to  introduce  reforms  into  bis  government,  and 
invk  measures  to  establish  a  system  of  popular  rcpre* 
(cntUJoa.  The  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe,  in 
Pna:o,  in  1848,  excited  the  hopes  of  tlie  revolution- 
■lyprly  ihrougtioul  Iluly,  and  the  pope  hesitated  lo 
graaltbe  full  ntcosun;  of  popuhir  privileges  dcmaniled 
£y  \u  (ubjrctm.  The  people!  of  Rome  r<ise  in  inaur- 
raedoi,  and  the  po|ie,  in  lS-19,  fled  to  Gacia,  in  the 
ktOK^ai  of  Naples.  The  Romans  proclaimed  a 
ropttUc,  and  organized  a  government  under  three 
thinnin.  The  government  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  in 
Pkw»,  look  the  side  of  the  pope  against  the  Roman 
nfMllcmna,  and  aeni  au  army,  under  General  Oudi- 
■Mt,  iiiauuri  tbetn.  Homu  was  besieged  and  bombard- 
ed fiv  sercnl  weeks.  Tito  inhal>itants,  under  Maz- 
Mt,  Garibaldi,  aad  other  energetic  leaders,  mode  a 
KHUUe  defence  ;  but  the  old  walls  of  the  city  weiv  loo 
wial>  to  bold  out  against  ibe  bntKiring  cannon  of  the 
PlOKh.  On  the  :M  of  July,  1849,  ihcy  cr-nsed  nil 
<  iiMsis  I  The  Prrnch  took  poasesaion  of  Rome,* 
mai  ll«  aiitboriiy  of  the  pope  was  restored. 


foent  to  b«  judged  without  csu- 
republk  but  litlta  more  than  ■ 

1  the  rvpuhluin  govera- 

'"'"    that  power  which 
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Rome,  the  capital  of  the  Papal  Slates,  stands  i.pon 
the  Tiber,  about  fifteen  mile^km  its  mouth.  Its  walls 
comprise  a  circuit  of  sutcen  miles;  hut  a  great  part 
of  llie  enclcsure  is  waste.  Modem  Rome  Is  a  fine 
city,  abounding  in  splendid  palaces,  churches,  and 
public  buildings.  The  slrects  arc,  in  general,  narrow 
and  crooked,  but  some  are  regular  and  spacious. 
Many  of  the  squares  are  very  fine.  The  great  archi- 
leclural  wonder  of  Rome  is  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  sumptuous  edifice 
ever  reared  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  venerable  and 
imposing  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  are  too  numerous  to 
specify ;  but  we  will  mention  a  few  of  the  moat  in- 
teresting. These  fulns  may  be  divided  into  llirrc 
classes,  wiih  respect  lo  age  —  1.  Thoee  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Rome;  2.  Those  of  the  republic  ;  S.  Those 
of  the  empire.  Those  which  remain  of  the  Am  class 
are  very  few.    Ouc  of  the  moat  remarkable  ia  the 


Mamertinc  prison,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Anciia 
Marlius,  or  Mamcrtius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  600  B.  C.  There  is  a  Calb- 
olic  legend  iliai  ihe  apoaile  Paul  or  Peter  was  conlincd 
in  its  dungeons,  and  that  a  spring  of  water  miracu- 
lously sprung  up  from  the  floor,  to  oiublc  him  to  bap- 
tize the  jailer,  whom  he  had  converted.  Tho  antiqui- 
ties of  the  republican  age  are  also  few  ;  they  comprise 
a  massy  square  triumphal  arch,  dedicated  to  tlie  four- 
fro[itcd  Janus,  tlic  relics  of  a  ihenlre,  some  tombs,  and 
the  foundations  of  certain  structures  on  the  Capitol. 
The  ruins  of  the  era  of  the  empire  are  abundant, 
end  comprise  almoet  every  species  of  edifice  known  to 
ancient  architecture.  The  most  imposing  of  these  is 
the  Coliseum,  an  enormous  building,  erected  by  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus,  for  the  cxhibilim  of  public  shows. 
It  was  capable  of  containing  eighiy  thousand  epectn- 


lagttimut  opLDiou  Kid  inttitutioni  in  Buron«.  The  ^oundi 
oflhiaintcTTontfon  won,  that  Franco  had  a  n]{ht  thiu  toiccutv 
the  (hsrs  of  influeaoa  which,  wu  her  due  in  the  "  baluice  a( 
Europe ;  "  aad,  nu>r«avcr,  it  wu  better  tor  the  Itomuu,  aad^ 
for  Italy,  that  the  iheuld  be  the  inrtnnneat  of  '"""' 

chaii  the  Autciiuu  uid  NenpoUtiiTu,  who.  at  the 
threatening  the  iiuurgent  republlrui*  with  aTorthraWi 
tar  th«e  were  the  true  reuoiu,  how  Iu  thev  wa  ^i 
whal  will  be  Iha  iwue  of  a  cnviM  ta  cttnm&eisi.i 


RUINS-CHIEF   CITIES 


number  have  been  built  n 

an  enormous  pile  of  d  lap  dated  magnifice 

ever}  beholder  wnh  astonishm  nt. 


uni  al  Ihe  PaUu  at  lbs  CEun. 

of  the  palace  of  the  Ciesarei  on  ihe 
Palatioe,  slill  exhibit  an  immense  mass  of  walls  and 
arches,  among  which  arc  scattered  and  broken  columns, 
sculptured  marbles,  and  countless  other  architectural 
relics,  which  belonged,  perhaps,  to  the  Gol<len  House 
of  Nero.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  hatha  of  Rome 
cannot  be  viewed  without  admiration;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  aqueducts,  some  of  which  still 
eerve  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  to  the  city. 
Nearly  one  half  the  space  contained  within  the  walla 
of  Rome  is  strown  with  ruins.  Nolwiilistanding  this, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world  is  an  a|;reeable  resi- 
dence. The  pictures,  statuary,  libraries,  Ssc.,  of  Rome 
are  the  wonder  and  delight  of  every  traveller.     Among 


Knd  iiT  Uw  Apsllo  BeliJdc 


tinctlon  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  art.  It  is  a  well-built 
city,  with  long  lines  of  arches  and  columns,  aflbrding 
sheltered  wolka  to  foot  passengers.  The  paloces  are 
spacious,  and  distinguished  for  their  architectural 
beauty,  and  the  works  of  art  which  they  contain. 
The  population  is  about  sixty-five  thousand. 

Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic,  is  the  most  important  sea- 
port in  the  papal  territory.  The  harbor  is  protected 
by  a  magnificent  mole  erccied  by  the  emperor  Trojan. 
Ferrara,  on  the  northern  boundary,  is  a  city  of  gnias- 
grown  streets  and  abandoned  palaces.  Lorcio,  on  the 
Adriatic,  is  famous  for  its  Holy  House,  a  chapel  which, 
according  to  the  Catholic  legends,  was  transported 
through  the  air  from  Palestine  to  this  place.  Civita 
Vecchia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  seaport,  with  some 
small  commerce. 

The  republic  of  San  Marino  Is  a  small  district, 
completely  enclosed  in  the  papal  tenilory.  It  con- 
sists of  a  steep  mountain,  covering  an  area  of  about 
Ave  miles  square,  near  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
town  of  San  Marino  stands  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  contains  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
history  of  this  little  community  can  be  traced  buck- 
ward  a*  far  as  the  fifth  century,  when  a  Dalmatian 
stonecutter,  named  Marino,  built  a  hermitage  in  this 
neighboriiood.  His  religious  zeal  procured  for  him 
the  title  of  laint,  and  a  town  rose  gradually  near  this 
spot,  which  governed  itself  by  its  own  lawB,und  was,  in 
every  respect,  except  political  strength,  an  independent 
state.  Small  as  this  community  was,  it  did  not  escape 
the  convulsions  caused  by  the  contentiMi  of  the  Guelf: 
and  Ghibellines,  but  took  sides  with  the  latter.  Al 
that  time,  San  Marino  appears  to  have  had  no  political 
connection  with  the  pope.  It  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence till  1739,  when  the  pope  seized  il ;  but  tfae 
emperor  of  Germany  compelled  him  to  restore  it  ti) 
freedom. 

San  Marino  was  the  only  part  of  Italy  that  was  na 
revolutionized  by  Napoleon.  The  great  conqueror 
spared  this  little  republic,  and  even  made  the  inlito- 
itants  an  offer  of  additional  territory,  which  they  bd 
the  wisdom  to  refuse.  The  independence  of  ten 
Marino  was  confirmed  on  the  restoration  of  the  p^, 
in  1614;  and  the  government  of  this  republic  is  low 
vested  in  a  council  of  three  hundred  ancients,  and  aien- 
ate  composed  of  twenty  patricians,  twenty  burgoees, 
and  twenty  peasants.  The  chief  executive  oficer 
has  ihe  title  of  gonfalonier,  and  is  elected  every  Inee 
months. 


CHAPTER  CCCLII. 

A.  D.  47S  to  ISU. 

ToscAHT.  —  Atideni  Etruria  — Charlemagne — 

The     Ouel/s    and    Ghibellines  —  Popuiar 

Government  of  Florence — Patnine  of  1?47 

,    —  Great  Plague  —  Boccaccio's  Descriptim. 

Ths  modem  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  is  bouided 


Its  treasures  are  the  statues  of  the  ApoUo  Belvidere  north  and  east  by  the  Papal  States,  south  and  wcit  by 

and  the  Venusde  Medicts,decmcd  the  finest  specimens  that  part  of  the    Mediterranean  which  is  somcdmes 

;ulpiure  in  the  world.     The  present  population  of  called  the  Tyrrhtitt  or  Tatean  Sea.     It  is  more  noun- 

'       '     '       •  >■"     1  •  tainous  than    the  papal   dominions,  being   Infened 


Rome  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Bologna  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  ibe  Apennines. 

*(  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Italy.     Its  uni- 

yeniiy,  which  cioce  contained  ten  thousmd  students, 

ttd  ita  msbool  ot  painting,  bare  raised  il  to  high  dii- 


through  its  whole  extent  by  the  Apennines.  It  is, 
however,  more  productive,  from  the  general  iidustn 
and  skill  of  the  mhabitanta.  Its  climate  is  mill,  and, 
]  in  most  parts,  aatubrioitB.    The  Tine,  the  oli«,  awl 
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I  lie  mulb(*rry  an?  rultivated  with  prcirt  success.  The 
oil  and  the  wine  of  Tuscany  arc  t!ic  boat  in  all  Italy, 
and  its  Inanll^l^tllr€^s  of  silk  and  stniw  hniid  an* 
rq-ially  pn'Cinincnt.  Its  cilios  are  handsoints  well 
If.iiit,  au'l  n'lnarkaiily  clean.  Tuscany  may  Ik?  ro- 
^inlfil,  in  many  iiii|>«)rtant  pointsas  bearinjir  tlie  s.'inie 
rink  in  Italy  that  New  Kn^hiiid  d(N?s  in  the  Unitcii 
S'at^'s.  It  contains,  inclndin*;  Lucca,  ei^ht  thousand 
s*'\»'n  hundp'd  sutian*  niilrs,  and  one  million  five  hun- 
dp-il  anil  fiAv  thousand  inhabitants. 

Tin**  country  was  <'ompris<'d  within  the  limits  of  the 
an<'icnt  Ktruha.  Its  iidiahitants  were  civiliziMl,  and 
dw.lt  in  wi'll-lmilt  and  flourishinjj  cities  before  the 
t*ii'iitila!iiin  of  Komi'.  S*>me  of  thfsir  arc  flourishing 
still,  a>  (,'ortona,  Pi-ruj^ia,  Si«'na,  Voltrrra,  ^u\  They 
w.-ri'  ii'MH-rally  built  on  the  topjj  <if  st<'ep  bills,  and 
Wi  p-  s<irn>undi*d  by  thick  walls,  constructed  of  blocks 
ul"  -tiJhf  «)f  irnmi-n'-'  si/i-.  Some  of  these  walls  still 
r>  luiiu,  Vf-ry  litih-  impain-d  by  the  lapse  of  thn-e 
•S  ».]H.ind  yrars.  The  Ktniscans  wrn»  a  very  power- 
t'j!  nriTmn.  In  tin*  rri;rn  of  IV)rsenna,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
•  .ry  U-lnre  Christ,  thry  captun'tl  Konie,  and  compelled 
'.?^'  udiabi:aiits  to  <lrlivrr  up  all  thfir  weapons,  and 
-■;;.! late  not  to  make  us*.*  of  imn  to<»ls  or  implements. 
TiM-y  lonf;  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Romans,  and 
w.r-n'it  finally  Kubfiui-d  till  the  thin!  century  b< -ft ire 
:!i.-  <*hrisiian  en.  A  eimsiderable  part  of  the  Ktrus* 
.Mu  n-li^i'in  was  incorporated  into  that  of  tho  Romans, 
*ii*!i  as  aujjury,  so«>thsayin^,  Jcc. 

Fli»renci',  at  presinl  the  larp'st  city  and  capital  of 
T  I'^-any,  is  not  of  Htruscan  origin.  It  appears  to 
lii\«;  lni.'n  founded  by  the  Romans,  in  tho  time  of 
S  ilia,  aUfUt  half  a  c«'ntury  l>efore  Christ.  It  was  de- 
Hrri'Wii  by  till*  iMirbarians  wlio  overthrew  the  Roman 
I  i!i;.:rr;  btii,  in  thi*  time  of  Charlemagne,  it  reappeared. 
Tli.s  lUiinareh  ended  Tuscany  into  a  duchy,  and  at- 
t:ii'h»Ml  it  to  his  empire.  It  was  ^iverned'  by  mar- 
.]'iis4s  f.r  liukrs,  who,  in  course  of  time,  made  thcm- 
s^rUrs  mrbpendrnt.  At  the  close  of  tho  tenth  cen- 
tur>',  thi' nice  of  (*harlema^no  lost  their  dominion  in 
hilly,  and  the  riiii-s  of  Tuscany  liecamc  n^publics, 
i-.irh  govern* -d  by  a  duke  and  senaton.  The  Italian 
ri'si-s,  at  this  (»criiNl,  were  very  ditfen^nt  from  those 
f f  any  orlier  country.  Tliey  remaineil,  for  tho  most 
part,  siii-h  as  liny  existc^d  in  tlic  time  of  tlio  Romans, 
uihabitrd  by  fn'«»  citi/ens,  who  elected  their  own  mn^s- 
tr.itrs,  and  madr  their  own  municipal  laws.  In'other 
ro  intrif's,  the  riti«-s  and  towns  lielongeil  to  the  estates 
fif  tho  fi'udal  lopls,  and  thi-ir  inhabitants  were  thi!  vas- 
VI !h  of  thow*  liinis,  and  had  no  right  to  make  laws  for 
ilii-mM«!vi:s,  till  thry  were  cnaliled  to  do  so  by  charters 
irnnN'd  :it  various  tinifs  by  different  soven'igns.  There 
»•  re  no  frre  towns  or  cilia's  in  Fmnce  or  (lormany  at 
:!u'.  {MTioil,  so  tli:it  the  citizens  wore  little  better  than 
.I;»v«'h;  nnil  th«f^'*  who  fvreLsed  any  kind  of  trade 
wn*  tn'atrd  wirli  nmtfmpt,  and  liable  to  Im»  d«*privi'd 
of  thrir  pnifits  by  th«-ir  ffiidal  siiperion.  Hut,  in  Italy, 
thi'  rii.zr'iiH  w«'n»  a  fn-e  and  opulent  chws  of  (M'opli*, 
an- 1  rumnifrer  was  n'giinlrd  an  an  honorable  railing. 

.Ml  I:aly  was  at  this  time,  and  long  after,  diviib'il  into 
tun  partii'S,  ralh'd  Gwlfg  and  (ihihellinft^  fn>m  two 
Ani*i«-nt  licrman  families,  {rearing  ibfse  nam«*s.  TIk- 
<itiitii-llin^t  iKuallv  t(K»k  tlie  sidt*  of  tbf  (lerman  em- 
iH'Pir  against  tbt*  |>tipe.  Thi*  (iiielfH  sidei]  with  the 
|Hip«*  agamst  titc  emperer.  Tfie  (iiM'Ifs  are  commonly 
regnrtbrd  oii  the  champions  of  popular  liberty ;  but  - 
iliey  appear  to  liave  bc«*n,  when  in  power,  quite  n% ; 
food  uf  arbitrary  nieojiures  an  their  opponontt.     Both  I 
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parties  were  com|)08ed  of  noble  families,  and  fought 
mainly  for  their  own  interests.  The  conflict  lictwiren 
the  popes  and  the  emperors  arose  from  a  dispute  as  to 
the  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  Italian  cities,  although 
these  cities  Wfre  in  rcalitv  fn'e.  Most  of  the  (ihilN*l- 
line  nobles  lived  in  castles  among  the  mountiiins, 
where  they  kept  numerous  Ixmds  of  retainers,  and 
exercised  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over  the  surrounding 
countr\'.  They  adhered  to  the  emp«rror  U'cause  it  wjis 
convenient  for  them  to  live  under  nominal  subjection  to 
a  princ<t  whose  absence  frem  the  country  left  them  at 
lilM'rty  to  do  as  they  pleased.  The  comnion  people 
were  in  genend  (lUflfs,  bt-cause  they  looked  to  the 
|>o{M*  for  thf  pretection  of  their  rights  agaiast  the  en- 
croachments of  the  emfK'rors. 

Many  (ihilNdline  nobles,  however,  fiMmd  it  conve- 
nient to  live  under  the  laws  of  the  republics,  and  nuike 
their  home  within  the  pn'cincts  of  the  towns,  w  here,  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  opposite  |>arly,they  en-cted 
fortified  dwellings,  with  thick  walls,  strong  towers, 
high  narrow  windows,  and  heavy  doors  of  oak,  se- 
cured by  massivo  btilts  and  bars.  Tlie  Guelf  nobleh 
followed  tlie  exnm[dc  of  fortifying  their  housf*s.  All 
their  castles  were  crowded  with  knights,  esf)uires,  ami 
dependants  of  inferior  rank,  forming  little  armies  n'ady 
for  action.  Thus  a  n'gular  system  of  civil  war  wa> 
established.  At  every  public  festival  or  assembly  of 
anv  kind,  some  altercation  was  sure  to  arise  bi'tween 
a  Ciuclf  and  a  (ihiMline.  A  war-cry  wilh  instantly 
raised,  and  the  fie r}'- tempered  Italians,  rushing  forth 
with  drown  swonls  at  the  sound,  challengiMl  all  they 
met,  to  know  whether  thev  were  friends  or  foes.  In 
Shakspeare*s  Romeo  and  Juliet,  this  state  of  society, 
and  its  tragical  efft^cts,  arc  very  strikingly  depicted. 

When  Flon*nce  begins  to  Iw  the  subj<rct  of  historical 
notice,  alK>ut  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  we 
find  it  a  tiirbulfnt  republic,  with  the  Guelfs  and  (iliib- 
el lines  in  |>erpetual  ccmflict.  The  Florentin(*s  liad  hmg 
been  distinguished  by  their  arts  and  commerce,  and 
they  very  justly  retrarded  the  higher  class  of  citizens, 
who  attained  wealth  and  honors  by  their  talents  and 
induNtr>',  as  superior  to  the  nobles,  many  of  whom 
lived  bv  plunder.  Tliey  therefore  excluded  the  nobil- 
ity  from  their  council  of  government,  and  forimMl  it 
from  among  tlic  citizens  of  certain  trades  or  prf»f«'S- 
sions.  No  one  could  lie  a  ma  gist  rote,  or  h(»ld  any 
office  of  importance,  unless  his  naiw  was  n'gisten'd 
aA  belonging  to  some  tmde.  Sometiiiies  a  chief  mag- 
istrate was  appointed,  with  the  title  of  finnj'ahmirr^ 
because  he  carrie<]  the  gonfalon^  or  banner  of  state. 
When  this  banner  was  displayed,  the  citizens  wrrr 
obliged  to  a.ss<*inl)le  and  olN*y  the  onlera  of  the  ^i »ii ta- 
lon ier.  Many  penKins  of  rank  were  banished  from 
FloH'tKe  in  these  tnHibled  timeii,  and,  among  other*, 
Dante,  tlie  great  jMM-t,  who  luid  U^en  one  of  the  city 
council  of  Flon*nce.  He  was  expelled  from  the  city 
with  his  ))arty,  in  1302,  and  pasm'd  the  n'lnainder  of 
bis  lift*  in  exile,  principally  at  Verona  and  Ravenna. 
In  his  banishment,  he  composed  bis  gn^at  pitein  of  tlie 
Dirina  Commfdia^  which  aboumls  with  allusions  to 
the  political  histor>'  and  leadine  clianicters  of  that  age. 

The  middle  of  the  foiirtefntb  ceiitiirv  was  marked 
by  «ln'adfijl  calamities  in  Italv.  First  came  a  famine, 
caused  by  excessive  rains,  which  pn* vented  the  ri|»en- 
ing  of  tlie  crops.  The  humane  and  considerate  cliar- 
arier  of  the  Florentines  appears  to  great  advantage  in 
this  emergency.  In  lSI-t7,  the  number  of  pfrwms  in 
Florence  wlio  received  bread  daily  at  tho  public  com. 
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was  ninety- four  thousand.  No  poor  person  or  stranger 
was  leA  without  provision.  The  suffering,  nevertheless, 
was  so  great,  that  the  collection  of  debts  was  univer- 
sally suspended.  In  the  next  year  appeared  the  great 
plague.  It  originated  in  the  East,  and  spread  over  all 
Europe,  continuing  its  ravages  for  two  years.  The 
first  European  country  which  it  visited  was  Italy,  to 
which  it  v^as  brought  from  the  Levant  by  the  trading- 
ships  of  the  Pisans,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Catalonians. 
It  quickly  extended  to  Florence,  and  spread  through 
Tuscany,  from  which  it  pursued  its  desolating  course 
over  all  Italy. 

Villani,  tlie  historian,  who  has  given  us  a  description 
of  the  commencement  of  this  terrible  scourge,  was 
not  able  to  finish  it,  falling  himself  a  victim  to  the  dis- 
order. The  celebrated  Boccaccio,  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Tuscan  tongue,  was  more  fortunate.  He  had 
retired  from  Florence,  with  a  select  society,  to  breathe 
the  salubrious  air  upon  the  delightful  hills  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, spending  his  time  in  mirth  and  gayety,  out  of 
sight  of  the  general  calamities  in  which  the  city  was 
involved.  The  manner  in  which  this  society  passed 
their  lives,  recounting,  by  turns,  stories,  anecdotes,  and 
jests,  has  given  birth  to  a  book,  called  the  Decameron^ 
considered  the  finest  in  the  Tuscan  language.  From 
the  history  of  this  malady,  which  serves  as  a  preface 
to  the  Decameron,  we  learn  that  it  had  been  attended, 
m  the  Levant,  with  a  bleeding  at  the  nose  and  mouth, 
which  were  the  fatal  symptoms  that  appeared  in  the 
great  plague  of  the  year  543.  In  Florence,  the  dis- 
ease was  indicated  by  swellings  either  in  the  groin  or 
under  the  arms,  and  afterward  in  other  parts  of  the 
)ody ;  these  were  succeeded  by  black  or  livid  spots, 
which,  as  soon  as  they* were  visible,  were  considered  a 
certain  sign  of  death  within  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
Whole  families  dropped  off  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
immense  number  of  the  dead  who  were  daily  borne 
through  the  streets  to  the  burial-ground,  filled  all  ranks 
of  persons  with  such  horror,  that  both  public  and  pri- 
vate business  became  suspended.  The  fields,  destitute 
of  laborers,  were  Icfl  untilled,  and  the  ripe  crops 
wasted  uncut  The  authority  of  the  laws  being  no 
onger  exercised,  an  unbridled  licentiousness  reigned 
among  those  abandoned  wretches  who,  undaunted  in 
the  midst  of  calamity,  chose  this  scene  for  the  indul- 
gence of  their  propensity  to  crime.  It  appears  that, 
since  the  great  pestilence  in  the  days  of  Justinian,  the 
greatest  within  the  memory  of  mankind,  there  has  not 
been  a  more  fatal  one  than  this  of  1348.  In  six 
months,  from  March  to  September,  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  were  said  to  have  died  within  the 
walls  of  Florence. 


CHAPTER  CCCLIII. 

A.  D.  1378  to  1849. 

Rivalry  of  Pisa  and  Florence  —  The  Medici  — 
The  Pazzi  —  Decline  of  the  RepubUe  — 
Modem  History  of  Tuscany.  \ 

The  city  of  Pisa,  which  was  situated  at  the  month 

of  the  Amo,  and  was  distinguished  for  its  maritime 

enterprise,  was  long  the  rival  of  Florence ;  and  the 

two  republics  carried  on  the  most  destructive  wars, 

during  many  yean^  for  the  fupremacy  in  Tuscany. 

^^  Florentines  bad  no  aeaporU  but  tbey  defeated  the  I 


Pisans  on  land,  ^nd,  at  length,  collected  a  navy,  by 
hiring  ships  of  the  Genoese.  For  the  first  time,  the 
Florentine  flag  was  displayed  on  the  ocean,  A.  D.  1361. 
Pisa  was  attacked  from  the  sea ;  the  great  iron  chain 
which  protected  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  was  broken, 
and  the  city  was  captured.  The  chain  was  sent  to 
Florence  as  a  trophy,  where  a  portion  of  it  may  be 
seen  at  the  present  day  suspended  in  one  of  the  public 
squares. 

Shortly  after  this  victory,  the  Medici  family  began 
to  rise  into  notice  at  Florence.  They  were  originally 
physicians,  as  their  name  denotes ;  and  the  memory 
of  this  was  preserved,  when  they  rose  to  power,  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  number  of  pills  on  their  coat  of  arms. 
They  first  acquired  influence  by  the  wealth  which 
they  obtained  in  tra^e.  Cosmo  de^  Medici,  bom  in 
1389,  was  at  the  head  of  a  commercial  establishment 
which  had  counting-houses  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
Europe.  He  lived  in  a  magnificent  palace  at  Florence, 
where  he  was  constantly  surrounded  by  poets,  artists, 
and  learned  men,  who  enjoyed  his  patronage  and  lib- 
erality. He  was  the  richest  private  man  in  Europe, 
and  rose  to  be  the  chief  magistrate  of  Florence,  which 
he  ruled  like  a  prince.  The  Florentines  at  this  time 
had  the  finest  manufactures  in  the  world,  among  which 
were  those  of  gold,  silver,  and  woollen  stuffs,  which 
were  carried  to  great  perfection.  The  adjoining  terri- 
tory was  well  cultivated,  and  the  peasants  were  indus- 
trious and  happy.  Such  was  the  munificence  of 
Cosmo,  that  he  gave  away  for  public  and  charitable 
uses  a  sum  equal  to  six  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Florentines  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  inscribed  with 
the  words,"  The  Father  of  his  Country.''^  Cosmo^s 
grandson,  Lorenzo,  sumamed  the  Magnificent^  in- 
herited both  his  wealth  and  political  power.  He 
was  also  largely  engaged  in  commerce,  and  imitatec* 
his  ancestor  in  his  patronage  of  literature  and  leamec 
men. 

In  1478,  the  Pazzi,  a  Florentine  family,  the  enemies 
of  the  Medici,  formed  a  plot  to  seize  the  govemmeni 
of  the  city  by  assassinating  their  rivals.  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  and  the  archbishop  of  Pisa  entered  into  this  con- 
spiracy. The  assassins  made  their  attempt  oo  the 
26th  of  April,  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  during  the 
celebration  of  mass.  Lorenzo  defended  himself,  and 
saved  his  life  ;  but  his  brother  Giulio  was  murdered  on 
the  spot.  The  people  of  the  city  rose  to  defend  their 
benefactors ;  the  assassins  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
populace,  and  the  archbishop  was  hangea  from  a  win- 
dow in  the  great  square.  The  pope  was  not  in  Flor^ 
ence  at  the  time,  but  he  took  his  revenge  for  the  iailure 
of  the  plot  by  excommunicating  the  inhabitants.  This 
had  little  effect  The  Florentines  defied  bis  power; 
they  gained  the  protection  of  Louis  XI.  of  Fvance, 
and  the  pope  was  compelled  to  retract  his  ezcommu* 
nication. 

The  glory  of  Florence  was  at  its  height  under  the 
administration  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent ;  but  the 
government  of  the  Medksi  appears  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  republican  institutions  of  the 
state.  Lorenzo  died  in  1493.  His  successors  found 
little  difficulty  in  estaUishing  arbitrary  and  hereditary 
rule  in  place  of  popular  rights.  The  chief  magistrate 
soon  assumed  the  title  o£ prince ;  and  finally,  in  1569, 
Cosmo  de^  Medici  was  formally  constituted  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany.  The  very  name  of  the  Florentine  re- 
publk^  was  at  an  end,  and  their  power  lost  its  pre* 
eminence  in  Italy.    The  princes  and  grand  dukes  of 
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TincHiiy  did  noihing  lo  deserve  menlion  in  hiniory. 
The  rninilf  of  the  ^fedici  became  exiiiici  in  1737,  and 
the  Kivernigiily  of  Tuscany  (lasscil  to  the  diikc  of 
Lomiiw  ;  it  became  absorbed  into  liie  hoiiHe  of  Aiis- 
triBi  in  17-15,  by  tlic  eirvation  of  tlic  grand  duke  lo 
Uw  imperial  throne  of  Cerroany. 

Tu«cany  became  subjected  lo  ihe  changes  which 
■flcclod  all  lhi>  Italian  powers  on  the  conquest  of  that 
(&untry  by  Bonnpartr.  At  first,  it  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom,  wiib  the  name  of  Etmria,  and  the  crown 
mu  bnttowed  by  Bonaparte,  while  consul,  upon  the 
duLn  of  Parma,  The  kingdom  of  Elrurin,  however, 
had  but  a  short  existence.  The  crown  was  offered  by 
Napulcuu  to  his  brother  Lucian,  whodeclined  it.  The 
kin^om  was  then  united  to  tlie  French  empire,  and 
coutinuet]  in  this  connection  till  llie  overthrow  of 
Najmleon,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  Ausiriaa  family 
which  succeeded  to  the  Medici,  and  the  Island  of  Elba 
was  included  in  its  govommout.  In  1649,  the  Floron- 
tinea  roec  in  insurrection,  and  attempted  to  estoblish  o 
republic;  but  this  attempt  wos  crushed  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  Iho  authority  of  the  grand  duke  was  immc- 
diatdy  restored. 

Ptorence,  tlie  cnpilnl  of  Tuscany,  is  esteemed  the 
-imtnat  and  most  beautiful  city  in  Italy.  It  is  Anely 
situated  on  the  A rno,  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with 
gardens,  vineyards,  olive  groves,  and  neat  villas  and 
country  houses.  The  architecture  of  Ihe  city  is  of  a 
poculior  charKcter,  and  is  marked  by  rugged  strength 
ruber  than  classic  beauty.  The  pictures  and  stni- 
Mwy  of  the  Florentine  gallery  fonn  a  groM  ntlrac- 
two  to  strangers.     The   population  is  about  eighty 


Rm.  on  the  Amo,  near  its  mouth,  wna  once  the 
iml  of  Florence  b  wealth  and  pupitlmion.  It  is  now 
■  deoajred  place,  with  deserti'd  >tn.-cls.  Its  great 
tiAmnh  the  leaning  lower,  a  work  of  tlie  middle 
m^a.    Thu  edifice  m  nearly  two  hundred  feet  high. 
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and  overliangs  its  base  fourteen  feel ;  yet  it  has  stooo 
for  many  cenluries  without  any  tendency  toward  a 
fall.     I'isa  iios  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Leghorn  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Tuscany.  It  lias 
considerable  trade,  but  nothing  remarkable  in  archi* 
lecture  or  aniiquiiy.     Population,  sixty-six  thousand. 


CHAPTER   CCCLIV. 

A.  D.  &ST  to  1380. 
Naples.  —  The  EzareJitite  —  7'Ae  Saracens  — 
The  Republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Antalji 

—  The  Normans  —  The  House  of  Swabia 

—  Charles  ofAnJou  —  Queen  Joanna. 
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Tbb  kingdom  of  Naples  comprises  all  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula-  II  a  bounded  north- 
west by  ihe  Stales  of  ihe  Church,  and  in  every  olhef 
part  by  the  sea.  In  connection  witli  the  laknd  of 
Sicily,  it  forms  a  monarchy,  called  the  kingdom  of  the 
Tieo  Sieiliea.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of 
all  the  Italian  stales,  containing  above  eight  millions 
of  inhabitants,  three  fouiths  of  whom  arc  m  the  conti< 
ncntol  part 

This  country  is  the  Magna  Graeia  of  ancient  history, 
and  exhibits  to  this  day  the  ruins  of  ancient  Greek 
cities,  which  were  founded  here  tiel'oro  the  city  of 
Rome.  On  the  overtlirow  of  the  weslcm  empirr,  '■" 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  llie  Goths.  From  llies* 
barliarians  it  was  conquered  by  Bclisarius,  A.  I).  537 
and,  atlliough  retaken  by  Toiila,  the  Gothic  leader,  it 
was  reconquered  by  Narses,  the  Byzantine  geneni,  in 
555,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  eastern  empire.  Tlie 
chief  magistrate  was  appointed  by  the  Greek  emperor 
or  his  viceroy,  the  exarch  of  Rnvcnna.  When  the 
exarchate  was  overthrown  by  ihe  Lombards,  the  au> 
thoriiy  of  the  emperor  began  lo  decline  in  the  south 
of  Italy  ;  and  the  history  of  this  country  becomes  »c 
obscure,  that  we  have  little  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
its  government.  In  tlie  eleventh  century,  the  city  of 
Naples  was  guvcmi;d  by  a  duke,  who  appears  to  iiavr 
lieen  elected  by  the  people.  For  niony  centuries,  thin 
city  possessed  a  free  govenunoni,  tliougli  it  was  con- 
tinually obliged  to  defend  itself  against  the  Lombard 
dukes  of  Benevenio,  whose  territories  surrounded  il  on 
all  sides. 

The  SarBcciw,  havitv^coiK\Mew4\V«L\Aa.TOi  cKS"«l4.T 
passed  wet  to  Ate  coOUActA,  m  ii«  \atifla  ^asWurj   — 
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laid  siege  to  Gaeta.  The  Neapolitans  drove  them  from 
that  city,  and  carried  on  a  war  against  them  at  sea. 
In  consequence  of  the  number  of  Saracen  corsairs 
that  continually  infested  the  Mediterranean  at  that 
period,  the  republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi 
were  compelled,  in  their  own  defence,  to  devote  much 
attention  to  naval  affairs.  In  this  manner  tliey  made 
such  proficiency  in  the  art  of  navigation,  as  to  be- 
come the  chief  naval  powers  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  their  sailors  were  for  many  years  regarded  as  the 
best  in  Europe.  The  mariner^s  compass  was  long 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  Flavio  Gioia  of 
Amalfi ;  and,  although  this  is  not  the  fact,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Amalfitans  were  the  first  people  of  £u« 
rope  who  made  use  of  it.  The  compass  was  known 
in  China  long  before  the  time  of  Gioia. 

The  Normans,  who  had  settled  in  the  north  of 
France,  continued  to  cherish  their  original  spirit  of. 
heroic  adventure,  and,  after  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, this  spirit  found  gratification  in  pilgrimages  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Combined  with  this  enthusiasm  was 
the  hope  of  conquest  and  plunder  by  military  force, 
and  all  were  thoroughly  trained  to  arms.  About  the 
year  1025,  a  company  of  forty  of  these  Norman  ad- 
venturers, on  their  return  from  Jerusalem,  arrived  at 
Amalfi.  They  were  ready  for  any  enterprise  which 
promised  glory  or  profit.  The  neighboring  principal- 
ities were  then  involved  in  wars,  and  the  Normans 
were  easily  induced  to  enter  into  the  pay  of  the  Italian 
princes.  They  became  very  formidable  from  their 
valor,  and  the  success  which  crowned  their  labors 
attracted  other  adventurers  from  Normandy.  Their 
numbers  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  make  themselves  masters  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  south  of  Italy,  including  the  city  of  Naples. 
Roger  II.,  the  chief  leader  of  3ie  Normans,  captured 
this  city,  and,  under  the  sanction  of  Pope  Innocent  III., 
assumed  the  title  of  king. 

A  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Normans  and  Pope 
Leo  IX.,  in  1053,  and  the  pontiff  so  far  forgot  his 
pacific  character  as  to  march  with  an  army  dgainst  his 
enemies.  The  Normans  defeated  him  in  battle,  and 
then  threw  themselves  /it  his  feet  to  supplicate  forgive- 
ness for  their  sin  in  warring  against  him.  The  result 
was  a  treaty  between  the  two  parties,  by  which  the 
pope  bestowed  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  and  its 
territories  upon  the  Normans,  who,  for  many  cen- 
turies aAerward,  continued  to  hold  this  kingdom 
as  a  dependency  of  the  pope :  the  right  of  the 
latter,  however,  to  bestow  this  sovereignty  was  a  mere 
pretension. 

Among  the  Normans  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  Italy,  one  family  attained  to  great  power,  and 
from  this  proceeded  a  race  of  kings,  which  became 
associated,  by  intermarriages,  with  most  of  the  royal 
families  of  Europe.  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  a  castle 
in  Normandy,  had  twelve  sons,  ten  of  whom  went  to 
Italy.  Robert,  sumamed  Guiscard  —  the  "  cunning," 
or  "  sharp,"  —  was  preeminent  over  all  the  others  for 
his  lof\y  stature,  military  talent,  and  strength  of  mind. 
The  brothers  formed  the  republic  of  Apulia  in  the 
north-east  part  of  the  present  king(k)m  of  Naples. 
Robert  was  the  sovereign  of  this  republic,  with  the 
title  of  duke.  He  added  to  his  dominions,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  pope,  nearly  all  the  south  of  Italy,  in- 
cluding  Amalfi.  He  attempted  also  to  conquer  the 
Greek  empire^  and  made  two  expeditions  against  Con- 
^tmaelaop/e,  in  the  second  of  which  he  died. 


In  1061,  Roger,  the  youngest  brother,  undertook  the 
romantic  enterprise  of  conquering  Sicily,  with  a  small 
body  of  Norman  volunteers.  The  Saracens  in  that 
island  were  broken  up  into  many  petty  states,  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  losses  of  their  nation  in  Spain  and 
Sardinia.  After  many  years  of  war,  Roger  became 
sole  master  of  Sicily,  and  took  the  title  of  count.  The 
son  of  this  prince,  upon  the  extinction  of  Robert  Guis- 
card's  posterity,  united  the  two  Norman  sovereignties 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  into  one  kingdom,  A.  I).  1127. 
The  political  and  social  condition  of  this  kingdom,  for 
many  centuries,  depended  on  the  accidents  of  mar- 
riage, birth,  inheritance,  giA  by  will,  usurpation,  and 
conquest.  No  country  in  Europe  was  subjected  to 
a  greater  variety  of  masters  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  nor  was  any  one  more  miserable,  though  it  was  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  regions  upon  earth. 

Roger  was  harassed  during  his  reign  by  the  turbu- 
lence of  his  barons,  and  by  a  war  with  the  emperor  of 
Grermany,  instigated  by  the  pope.  He  died  in  1154, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William  the  Bad.  A 
person  of  low  origin,  named  Mayon^  whom  William 
had  raised  to  high  offices,  conspired,  with  a  bishop,  to 
dethrone  him.  Mayon  was  to  usurp  the  crown,  and 
the  bishop  was  to  receive  a  suitable  reward.  Mayon, 
having  nearly  secured  his  object,  wished  to  remove  his 
accomplice  in  the  plot,  and  caused  a  slow  poison  to  be 
administered  to  the  bishop.  The  latter,  finding  himself 
ill,  and  suspecting  the  cause  of  his  disease,  requested 
Mayon  to  visit  him,  and  improved  the  opportunity  to 
assassinate  him.  Both  expired  within  a  few  hours  of 
each  other.  William  died  in  1160,  leaving  his  crown 
in  such  a  position  as  to  involve  the  country  in  war,  and 
the  sovereignty  passed  by  marriage  to  the  German 
princes  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  in  1196. 

Frederic  I.,  at  his  death,  lef\  two  sons,  Conrad, 
legitimate,  and  Manfred,  illegitimate.  The  crown  was 
bequeathed  to  the  former,  to  revert  to  the  latter,  in 
case  of  the  death  of  Conrad  without  heirs.  He  died, 
af\er  a  reign  of  four  years ;  and  Manfred,  supposing 
that  Conradin,  the  son  of  Conrad,  had  died  in  Ger- 
many, claimed  the  crown.  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  how- 
ever, put  in  a  claim  of  his  own,  and  bestowed  the  king- 
dom upon  Charles  of  Anjou,  son  of  the  king  of 
France.  This  prince  marched  into  Italy  with  an 
army ;  a  battle  was  fought,  Manfred  was  slain,  and 
Charles  was  crowned,  by  the  pope,  king  of  Naples, 
A.  D.  1266.  In  the  following  year,  Conradin  appeared 
with  an  army  from  Germany.  Another  battle  was 
fought  at  Benevento.  Conradin  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  carried  to  Naples,  and  beheaded  in 
the  market  place.  While  on  the  scaffold,  he  addressed 
the  multitude,  and  threw  among  them  his  glove,  desir- 
ing that  it  might  be  taken  up  by  any  one  who  would 
become  his  avenger.  It  was  accepted  by  a  Spaniard, 
and  carried  to  Peter,  king  of  Arragon. 

The  house  of  Swabia  was  extinguished  by  the  death 
of  Conradin ;  and  Charles  soon  acquired  the  name  of  the 
"  Tyrant  of  the  Two  Sicilies."  The  rebellion  of  John 
of  Procida,  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  Sicilian  vespers 
deprived  him  of  the  sovereignty  of  that  island.  Sicil} 
was  separated  from  Naples  in  1282,  and  continued 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Arragonese  princes  till 
1435.  But  although  Sicily  was  lost,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  extended  in  other  quarters.  The  Anjou 
kings  of  Naples  became  sovereigns  of  Provence,  in  tbe 
south  of  France,  and  from  thence  easily  encroached 
upoci  Piedmont     Robertt  the  third  of  these  kingi 
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aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  During  the  wars 
between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibcllines,  he  assisted  many 
rf  the  Gucif  cities,  and  compelled  them  to  acknowl- 
edge him  as  their  master.  Florence  twice  bestowed 
upon  him  a  temporary  dictatorship ;  and  in  1314,  he 
was  acknowledged  lord  of  Lucca,  Florence,  Pavia, 
Alessandria,  Bergamo,  and  the  cities  of  Romagna.  In 
l;)18,  Genoa  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  king 
of  Naples.  The  reign  of  Robert  was  long  and  glori- 
ous. His  court  was  the  resort  of  men  of  genius  and 
learning,  among  whom  was  Petrarch,  who  was  honored 
by  the  peculiar  friendship  of  the  monarch,  and  was 
treated  with  great  distinction  as  long  as  he  chose  to 
make  the  court  of  Naples  his  residence. 

Robert  died  in  1343,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  grand- 
daughter Joanna,  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  This 
is  the  princess  so  famous  in  Neapolitan  history.  She 
had  been  married,  at  the  early  age  of  five  years,  to  her 
cousin  Andrew,  son  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  was 
only  two  years  older  than  herself.  He  was  educated 
It  the  Neapolitan  court ;  but  he  possessed  very  little 
natural  talent,  and  as  he  grew  up,  his  manners  were 
more  like  those  of  the  rude  Hungarians  than  the  pol- 
ished Italians.  Joanna  was  remarkable  for  her  wit, 
grace,  and  beauty.  On  the  death  of  her  father,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  to  her,  but  not  to  her  hus- 
band, who  was  not  popular,  and  was  not  to  be  admitted 
to  any  share  in  the  government  On  the  day  previous 
to  that  fixed  for  the  coronatioif),  the  youthful  pair  paid 
a  visit  to  the  castle  of  Aversa,  one  of  the  royal  resi- 
dences, situated  in  a  lonely  spot,  but  extremely  attrac- 
tive, on  account  of  its  beautiful  gardens.  On  that  night 
Andrew  was  murdered  by  strangling.  Joanna  was 
suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  deed ;  and  although  the 
pn[)e  declared  her  innocent,  there  remains  evidence 
sutFicient  to  leave  a  deep  suspicion  of  the  crime  upon 
her  memory. 

Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  the  brother  of  Andrew, 
went  to  Rome,  and  accused  Joanna  of  the  murder,  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  Rienzi,  who  did  not  feel  competent 
to  decide  upon  the  matter ;  whereupon  Louis  prepared 
to  invade  Naples.  The  queen,  who  had  strengthened 
the  suspicions  of  her  guilt  by  marrying  a  nobleman 
wlio  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  her  husband's  assassins, 
fled  to  Provence,  and  Louis  took  possession  of  Naples. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  put  to  death  Prince  Charles 
DunizzO)  the  brother-in-law  of  Joanna,  who  was  known 
lo  have  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Andrew. 
The  method  taken  by  Louis  to  accomplish  this  act  of 
retribution  was  singular.  Disguising  his  knowledge  of 
Charleses  guilt,  he  contrived  to  draw  him  to  the  castle 
of  Aversa,  and  asked  him  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
his  brother  fell.  The  prince,  having  no  suspicion  of 
his  design,  led  him  to  a  balcony,  when  Louis  in- 
stantly stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 
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JoAHH A  took  shelter  in  Provence,  of  which  country 
•be  wMoounteti  in  her  own  right;  and  here  abe  went 


through  a  formal  trial  before  the  pope,  who  then  re 
sided  at  Avignon.  Being  pronounced  innocent  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  she  returned  with  her  new 
consort  to  Naples.  The  plague  had  broken  out  in 
Italy,  and  raged  with  such  violence  that  many  towns 
were  half  depopulated.  The  king  of  Hungary  lost  so 
many  of  his  troops  that  he  found  it  diflTicult  to  main 
tain  his  footing  in  the  kingdom.  He,  therefore,  made 
a  treaty  with  ^anna,  and  she  was  crowned  queen  of 
Naples.  She  reigned  many  years  in  peace,  and,  hav- 
ing no  children  of  her  own,  adopted  a  nephew  of  the 
prince  of  Duruzzo,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Louis.  He  married  ner  niece  Margaret,  and  was  de- 
clared neir  to  the  throne ;  but  he  proved  ungrateful.  In 
his  impatience  for  the  crown,  he  conspired  against  the 
queen,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  her,  and  after  some 
months  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Such  was  the 
close  of  the  career  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  who,  in  her 
beauty,  her  crimes,  and  her  tragical  end,  oflTers  a  re- 
markable counterpart  to  the  history  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots.  Charles  of  Durazzo  was  crowned  at  Naples 
in  1382,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  the  throne  he  had 
usurped,  being  assassinate  in  Hungary  four  years 
afterward. 

From  this  time,  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  became  a 
subject  of  contention  between  two  foreign  powers,  the 
one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other 
beyond  the  Alps.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  Anjou 
repeatedly  invaded  Italy,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
sacrificed  great  sums  of  money,  and  many  lives,  in 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain  the  crown  of  Naples. 
The  title  to  this  crown  passed  down  by  inheritance, 
gift,  or  purchase,  among  the  French  princes,  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
real  sovereignty  of  Naples  was  transferred  to  the  Span- 
ish house  of  Arragon  in  1435,  and  thus  Naples  and 
Sicily  were  again  united  under  one  monarch. 

Charles  VIII.  of  France,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  determined  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Naples,  and  in  1494  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  formi- 
dable army.  He  found  no  difficulty  m  marching  tri- 
umphantly to  Naples,  and  made  his  entry  into  that 
city  in  February,  1495.  The  kingdom  submitted 
without  a  struggle,  and  Charles  abandoned  himself  to 
feasting  and  amusements,  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  preserve,  as  it  had  been  to  conquer,  his 
new  acquisition.  But,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  he 
learnt  that  a  powerful  league  was  formed  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  him  from  the 
country.  This  league  comprised  the  pope,  the  em- 
peror, Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  the  republic  of  Venice.  Charles  knew  it 
would  be  impossible  to  contend  with  such  a  host  of 
enemies,  and  therefore  departed  hastily  for  home, 
with  a  portion  of  his  army,  leaving  the  rest  to  defend 
Naples  as  well  as  they  could.  In  a  valley,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  he  met  the  army  of  the  allies,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua.  A  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  French  gained  the  victory, 
though  with  serious  loss.  Charles  returned  to  France, 
where  he  died  about  two  years  afterward.  His  garri- 
sons in  Naples  were  expelled  or  captured,  and  the  for- 
mer government  restored.  The  expedition  of  Charles 
VnL  into  Italy  forms  a  distinguishing  epoch  in  the 
history  of  that  country.  It  unsetded  the  whole  pohcy 
of  the  peninsula,  broke  up  the  ^venirAftx^^^^^Szi^A 
states,  and  made  IXaVj  ^  «eaX  o1  Vot^oncsom^sA 
desolating  ware. 
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In  1504,  the  kingdom  or  the  Two  Sicilies  became 
an  appendage  to  the  Spanish  crown,  under  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic.  Naples  waa  governed  by  a  Spanish  vice- 
roy for  above  two  hundred  years.  This  dominion 
waa  highly  injurious  to  the  country.  All  national 
spirit  was  extinguiahed  among  the  people ;  superstition, 
bigotry,  and  priestly  influence  had  full  sway ;  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  agriculture  languished,  and 
thepopulation  of  the  kingdom  sensibly  declined. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of  this  period  is  the  in- 
surrection of  Masanieilo,  which,  in  iia  sudden  and  sur- 
prising (urns  of  fortune,  has  hardly  been  equalled  even 
by  the  popular  overturns  which  have  distinguished  our 
own  times.  This  revolt  arose,  like  moat  of  the  politi- 
cal disturbances  of  Europe,  from  the  arbitrary  oppres- 
sions of  the  government.  In  the  year  1647,  the  vice- 
roy imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  the  fruit  which  was 
brought  into  the  city  of  Naples,  causing  Ihe  people  to 
pay,  at  the  city  gates,  a  toll  upon  the  oranges,  apples, 
gmpes,  figs,  and  garden  stufi*,  which  constituted  the 
principal  food  of  the  lower  classes.  This  naturally 
caused  a  great  murmuring ;  and  every  time  the  viceroy 
appeared  in  the  streets,  he  was  assailed  by  the  cries  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  called  out  to  him  to 
repeal  the  odious  tax.  The  viceroy,  to  appease  them, 
promised  that  he  would  do  so ;  but  some  of  the  oflicera 
of  the  government,  who  made  a  profit  by  the  tax,  per- 
suaded him  lo  break  his  word.  The  murmurs  of 
the  people  now  waxed  louder  and  louder,  and  the  ex> 
citement  was  raised  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  nothing 
but  a  leader  was  wanting  to  rouse  the  populace  into 
open  rebellion.     This  leader  soon  appeared. 


Tlere  was  a  young  fisherman  of  Naples,  named 
Thomas  Aniello,  or,  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  that  city, 
MasanieVo.  He  was  a  great  favorite  among  the  lower 
classes,  on  account  of  his  lively  temper,  engaging  man- 
ners, courage,  and  activity.  At  the  time  of  the  fruit 
tax,  his  wife  waa  imprisoned  for  smuggling  a  little 
meal  into  the  cily.  Masanieilo  also  was  ^ned  for  the 
oflcncc  of  his  wife,  and  compelled  to  sell  all  the  furni- 
ture of  his  little  hul  to  pay  the  money.  He  was 
greatly  exasperated  by  this  severe  treatment,  and  laid 
a  plan,  with  some  of  hia  companions,  lo  raise  a  tumult 
in  the  market  place,  and  assault  the  revenue  officers, 
when  the  duty  was  collected.  The  plot  succeeded, 
and  the  rioters  were  joined  by  thousands  of  the  popu- 
lace, who  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  and  took 
/KHscssioD  of  it,  while  the  VH:eroy  fled  for  safety  to  a 
txiavem.  Maaanhllo  and  hia  followent  were  now  b 
compleio  possession  of  the  city.     Tbo  riceroy  attempt- 


ed to  pacify  them  by  offering  lo  repeal  the  obnoxious 
taxes,  and  lo  grant  Masanieilo  a  pension.  But  this 
person,  elated  by  his  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
success,  was  carried  away  by  ambition,  and  thought 
of  establishing  an  independent  govcmmenL  He  there- 
fore refused  the  offer ;  and  being  aupported  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  he  assumed  the  authority  of  chief 
ruler,  and, by  his  orders,  several  of  the  noblemen  were 
seized  and  beheaded. 

Dreadful  tumults  ensued,  in  which  many  lives  were 
lost,  and  several  palaces  set  on  fire  ;  while  Masanieilo, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band,  rode  about  the  city, 
and  issued  his  commands  as  a  sovereign  prince.  He 
even  held  a  conference  with  the  viceroy,  who,  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  lo  ihe  outrages  of  the  mob,  agreed  to  let 
him  retain  the  government,  and  signed  a  treaty  to  that 
effect.  Masanieilo,  now  the  acknowledged  lord  of 
Naples,  appeared  in  a  splendid  dress  of  cloth  of  sil- 
ver, wearing  a  cap  adorned  with  jewels  and  feathers, 
and  mounted  on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned.  But,  al- 
though he  was  brave  and  patriotic,  he  had  not  sufficient 
self-command  to  behave  with  proper  moderation  ih 
the  exercise  of  the  great  power  with  which  he  had 
been  thus  unexpectedly  intrusted.  Success,  in  fact, 
turned  his  head,  and  his  behavior  was  little  better  than 
that  of  a  madman.  After  a  few  days  of  absolute  rule, 
he  was  assassinated  by  some  of  hia  own  party,  and 
the  insurrection  was  quelled  as  speedily  ea  it  had  been 
raised. 

But  although  the  rebellion  of  Masanieilo  was  com- 
pletely crushed,  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Naples  being  disliked,  there  were  frequent  outbreaks 
afterward.  None  of  these  led  to  any  important 
results.  At  length,  the  Spanish  monarchy  became 
involved  in  ruinous  wars  with  England  and  Aitstria, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  the  transfer  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1713,  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  the  annexation  of  Sicily  to  the  dominions  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  not 
permanent,  and  in  1735,  Naples  and  Sicily  reverted  to 
Spain.  In  1759,  the  Two  Sicilies  became  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  under  a  Spanish  prince. 

Naples  remained  without  any  essential  change  till 
the  period  of  the  French  revolution.  The  invasiop 
of  Italy  by  Bonaparte  led  the  way  to  political  di» 
turbances  in  1799,  and  a  popular  government  was  or- 
mnized  at  Naples,  called  the  Parthenopettn  Repvilie. 
This,  however,  was  of  short  continuance,  and  its  over- 
thiow  was  accompanied  by  terrible  massacres.  In 
1806,  Napoleon  despatched  his  brother  Joseph,  with 
an  army,  to  invade  Naples.  The  people  could  offer 
no  effective  resistance  ;  the  kingdom  was  conquered  by 
the  French,  and  Joseph  was  crowned  king.  The  old 
royal  family  escaped  to  Sicily,  which  was  then  defend- 
ed by  an  English  fleet  and  army.  Joseph  reigned 
about  two  years,  when  he  resigned  the  crown,  and  was 
made  king  of  Spain.  Joachim  Murat,  one  of  Napo- 
leon's generals,  who  had  married  Caroline  Bonaparte, 
the  sister  of  the  emperor,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Naples.  He  preserved  his  crown  after  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon  in  1814;  but  on  the  return  of  the  emperor 
from  Elba,  in  1B15,  Murat  attempted  lo  excite  an  in- 
surrection against  the  Austrians,  m  the  north  of  Italy. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  waa  driven  from  Naples  by 
an  Austrian  army,  and,  on  his  attempting  lo  return,  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  shot  by  order  of  Ferdinand, 
the  restored  soveraign. 

The  kingdom  remained  tranquil  till  ISSO,  wbeo  an     j 


CIIY    or    NAPLES  — UERCULANBDM    AND    POMPEII. 


inaurrpctkin  liroke  oui  at  Nnplcs,  for  the  purpose  of 
OHiabli^uig  a  cuiisiiluiion.  The  king  made  a  promise 
to  gnat  ihe  popular  ivqucst,  but  ihe  diatrusl  of  ihc 
people  compedcd  him  to  resign.  The  prince,  his  son, 
asHiiiKHl  tbl-  crown,  and  aHiictioned  the  constitution. 
Tbose  chnngT",  however,  wvre  iiol  approved  by  the 
Aiixirinns,  whose  influence  has  been  predominant  in 
Italy  ever  nince  llm  downfall  of  Nupoleon.  An  Aub- 
trmn  nnoy  invadpd  Naples  in  1821, overthrew  the  con- 
•btutian.ond  restored  Ferdinand  to  the  throne. 

In  1848,  another  insurrection  commenced  at  Naples ; 
attd  another  cotutitution  was  set  up.  Sicily  revolted,  and 
BtloinptGd  to  establish  a  conslitulional  nnd  independent 
nwerament.  AfVcr  a  struggle  of  more  than  a  year, 
in  which  much  blo(Kl  wus  shiKi,  and  tlie  cities  of  Ciila- 
niaand  Messina  were  aim  or  i  totally  destroyed  by  ihc 
Neapolitan  iroo|)s.  tlic  rebellion  was  suppressed ;  the 
eonstitulionii,  both  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  were  over- 
thrown, and  tito  king  wns  rcslorcd  to  absolute  power. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  the  kin^rdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
iea  ■!  the  preacnl  moment,  1^19. 

•Naples,  the  cnpitiil  of  this  kingdom,  is  the  Inrgcst 
eitf  ID  Italy.  Its  siiumion  is  one  of  the  most  bcauli> 
fbl  dMt  can  be  imogincd.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of 
a  aplcndid  bay,  which  occupies  a  circuit  of  sixteen 
nrilcs,<!very  wliure  bounded  by  vineyards,  hills,  woods, 
orchards,  gardens,  and  villages,  with  iho  magnilicenl 
bnghl  of  Mount  Vesuvius  rising  above  all.  The  arvhi- 
toeture  of  Naples  is  cbamcterizcd  rather  by  showiness 
tbui  corrtct  titste,  and  exhibits  an  immensity  of  marble, 
giiding*,  and  decoration.  The  population  of  the  ciiy 
IB  niaarkaUe  for  its  bustle  and  livelinem,  being  almost 


constantly  out  of  doors.  The  environs  of  Naples 
abound  in  antiquities,  and  curios  it  irs  of  all  sorts. 
Aniong  the  most  iiilereating  of  th<-se,  are  the  ancieut 
cities  of  Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  were  buried 
by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  (A.  D.  79,)  and 
have  since  been  laid  open  to  sight,  by  means  of  which, 
great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  manners,  customs, 
and  domestic  life  ofthe  ancient  Romans.  The  popula- 
tion of  Naples  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand. 

Salerno  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf  of  that  name,  south  of  Naples.  The  clly  'w 
more  remarkable  for  the  grand  and  picturesque  views 
in  iis  ncighborhooii  than  for  the  splendor  of  its  archi- 
tecture. A  few  miles  from  Salerno,  in  a  plain  near 
the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  Pvslum,  consisting  chiefly 
of  three  temples,  which  form  the  purest  nnd  most 
perfect  specimens  extant  of  the  Doric  order  of  orehi- 
tectUR).  These  ruins  were  antiquities  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Augustus,  who  paid  them  a  visit  from 
curioeity.  This  city  was  oncie nil y  called  Potidonium, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  long  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome  by  a  colony  of  Dorian  Greeks, 

C^ipuii,  in  ancient  times  tlie  most  voluptuous  city  in 
Italy,  and  which  disputed  with  Rome  the  title  of  cap- 
ital, is  now  an  ordinary  town.  It  hus  a  strong  caMie 
and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  amphithralrr. 
Gaeta  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  promontory  jutting 
into  the  sea.  it  is  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  be  almgnt 
impregnable.  Hero  Pope  Pius  IX.  took  refuge  wlicn 
he  was  expelled  from  Rome  by  the  populace  in  1819. 
Crallipoli,  in  the  souOi,  is  a  seaport,  from  which  the  oil 
of  this  part  of  the  peninsula  is  exported. 
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SiciLT  lit"  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Italy. 
J  h  ct  m  triangular  shape,  and  on  this  account  was 
^ipoatly  named  TVifwrfra  or  Trinaa-ut.  Its  later 
■BOH  tdSUiit  was  derived  from  the  Sicani  and  Siadi, 


.CIiu  Id  Ibt  InterMr. 

t»  o  llolion  tribes  or  nations  who  emigrated  to  this  island 
ifom  the  continent.  Il  in  separated  from  Italy  by  a 
iinrmw  strait,  remnrkablo  for  the  rapidity  of  its  current. 
In  the  narrowest  part  of  this  stmit  is  a  spot  which  wag 
very  dangerous  to  the  navigaiort  of  nntiquily,  owing 
to  the  roek  Scylla  nnd  the  whirlpool  CbafyMis.  It  is 
little  dreaded  in  modem  timeti.  Sicily  is  thi*  largest 
island  in  the  Mediternmcan,  being  nearly  double  ibo 
size  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful aod  fertile  spot,  the  foco  oC  \^*  ttwtivrj  \rimj, 
greatly  ditotsificd  w\v\i  mcnmrtM«*nAWf«^  ^^^ 
eoflttrn  part  "ib  Mount  iERna,«.\oSvt  ■«lR*a»^■»''B^■l 
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been  peq}etuaUy  burning  from  the  earliest  period  of 
history.  The  climate  of  the  island  is  warm  and 
pleasant,  the  heat  of  the  summer  being  tempered  by 
sea  breezes. 

The  first  mention  of  Trinacria  is  in  the  Odyssey 
of  Homer,  which  gives  a  marvellous  account  of  the 
adventures  of  iJlysscs  and  his  companions  on  the  shores 
of  this  island.  The  Greeks  of  Homer's  time  appear 
to  have  known  very  little  of  this  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  what  little  they  had  heard  of  it  was  highly 
embellished  with  wonders.  Homer  calls  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Trinacria  Cyclops  and  Lcestrigons,  They  are 
described  as  notorious  for  their  inhumanity  toward 
strangers.  The  Cyclops  were  believed  to  be  giants, 
with  one  eye  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  It 
was  supposed  that  they  fed  on  human  flesh,  and  forged 
thunderbolts  for  Jupiter. 

The  Sicanians  have  a  more  historical  character. 
They  appear  to  have  been  driven  across  the  strait  from 
Italy  by  the  conquests  of  the  Pelasgi,  though,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  they  came  from  Spain.  They 
settled  in  the  western  part  of  Sicily,  and  are  said  to 
have  joined  the  Trojan  exiles  in  building  the  cities  of 
Eryx  and  Egcsta.  They  appear  to  have  made  them- 
selves complete  masters  of  Sicily.  After  some  ages 
of  dominion,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Siculi,  an 
ancient  people  of  Italy,  who  drove  them  into  a  small 
district  of  the  island,  and  changed  its  name  from  Sica- 
nia  to  Sicily,  Some  centuries  after  this  revolution, 
Greek  colonics  began  to  settle  on  the  Sicilian  coast. 
The  Corinthians  founded  Syracuse,  935  B.  C.  The 
Siculi  had,  by  .this  time,  become  a  formidable  nation. 
They  were  first  united  under  a  king  named  JEoliui^ 
who  is  a  half- fabulous  personage,  and  was  believed  to 
have  kept  the  winds  tied  in  a  bag.  This  story  probably 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  he  resided  on  the 
strait  of  Messina,  which  is  subject  to  furious  blasts  and 
sudden  squalls. 

The  Greek  settlers  at  Syracuse  were  harassed  with 
wars  carried  on  against  them  by  the  Siculi,  who  were 
led  by  their  king,  Deucetius.  At  length  the  Greeks 
prevailed,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Triquetra,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Siculi,  was  captured  and  destroyed.  Deu- 
cetius was  sent  to  Corinth,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  With  the  conquest  of  the  Siculi, 
the  Greek  colonies  were  extended  all  over  the  island. 
Agrigentum,  Panormus,  Catana,  Messana,  and  other 
cities,  were  founded,  and  soon  became  rich  and  power- 
ful. Syracuse,  however,  excclle'd  them  all  in  wealth, 
population,  and  magnificence.  For  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, these  cities  possessed  democratic  governments ; 
but  afterwards  some  of  them  fell  under  the  tyranny  of 
ambitious  individuals.  In  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  Syracuse  was  governed  by  an  aristocracy  which 
cruelly  oppressed  the  people,  and  provoked  them  to 
insurrection.  The  tyrannical  nobles  were  driven  into 
exile,  485  B.  C. 

The  expelled  nobles  fled  to  Ge/on,  the  tyrant  or 
usurping  sovereign  of  the  city  of  Gela.  He  espoused 
their  cause,  and  under  color  of  i^storing  them  to  their 
homes,  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  He  was  a 
skilful  politician  as  well  as  warrior.  Under  his  gov- 
ernment, Syracuse  increased  rapidly  in  wealth  and 
importance.  The  Carthaginians,  in  their  attempts  to 
subjugate  Sicily,  were  utterly  defeated  by  him.  The 
/}  Athenmiis  and  Spartans  sought  his  aid  in  their  war 
//  mgaiast  the  Persians,  Gelon  reigned  prosperously, 
/^  MoJ,  aOei  bis  death,  (4T7  B.  G,)  wm  deified  by  his 


subjects.  Hiero^  his  brother,  succeeded  him.  He 
subdued  Catana  and  Naxus,  and  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Etrurian  pirates  near  Cumse,  which  put  an 
end  to  their  depredations.  The  people  of  Agrigentum 
placed  themselves  under  his  protection.  On  his  death, 
(459  B.  C.,)  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasy- 
bulitSy  whose  tyranny  provoked  a  rebellion.  He  was 
dethroned,  and  the  republican  constitution  restored. 
But  the  people  gained  little  by  the  change.  A  system 
of  secret  voting,  called  petalism^  similar  to  the  Athenian 
ostracism^  was  introduced,  and  most  of  the  leading  men 
were  banished  by  the  giddy  populace.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  Athenians  made  an  attempt  to  conquer 
Syracuse,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  inva- 
ders. 

Dionysius  L  became  ruler  of  Syracuse,  405  B.  C. 
He  was  a  person  of  humble  origin,  but  able  and  cour- 
ageous. The  confusion  in  which  the  government  was 
involved,  enabled  him  to  seize  the  sovereign  power. 
He  was  three  times  expelled  for  his  tyranny,  yet  as 
often  found  means  to  regain  his  authority.  The  greater 
part  of  his  reign  was  passed  in  wars  with  Carthage  and 
the  Greek  states  of  Italy,  as  well  as  with  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Siculi.  His  reign,  though  tyrannical,  was 
prosperous.  He  was  cut  off*  by  poison,  (368  B.  C) 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dionysius  IL^  com- 
monly called  the  Tyrant.  This  prince  had  been  care- 
fully educated  under  the  guardianship  of  the  virtuous 
Dio  and  the  philosopher  Plato;  but,  on  attaining  to 
supreme  power,  he  quickly  forgot  all  the  good  tluit 
had  been  taught  him,  and  abandoned  himself  to  every 
bad  passion  and  indulgence.  He  banished  Dio ;  but 
the  latter  raised  an  army,  expelled  the  tyrant,  niid 
conducted  the  government  for  some  years  with  justice 
and  ability.  This  excellent  ruler  fell  by  assassination, 
and  Syracuse  became  the  prey  of  sanguinary  factioiif). 
Dionysius,  after  ten  years'  exile,  took  advantage  of 
these  troubles  to  return  and  recover  his  throne. 

Misfortune  had  not  taught  him  wisdom  or  modera- 
tion, and  he  oppressed  his  subjects  with  greater  tyranny 
than  ever.  It  was  during  this  part  of  his  life  that  he 
is  said  to  have  conflned  suspected  persons  in  a  dungeon 
constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  human  ear,  where  the 
slightest  whisper  could  be  overheard  in  a  particular 
recess,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  place  himself 
Among  the  ruins  of  Syracuse,  at  the  present  day,  may 
be  seen  a  large  chamber,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock, 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  description  given 
of  the  Ear  of  Dionysius.  The  Syracusans  at  length 
became  weary  of  his  oppressions,  and  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  Corinthians  to  dethrone  him.  TVmo/^on,  the 
famous  commander,  was  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to 
Syracuse.  He  overthrew  Dionysius,  and  the  tyrant 
was  banished  to  Corinth,  where  he  turned  school- 
master, and,  it  is  said,  took  great  pleasure  in  flogging 
his  pupils. 

After  the  death  of  Timoleon,  (337  B.  C.,)  AgathocUs, 
a  man  of  low  rank,  raised  himself  to  supreme  power 
by  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians.  This  led  to  wars  with 
that  nation  in  Sicily,  accompanied  with  great  loss  and 
suflTering  to  the  Syracusans.  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus, 
invaded  the  island,  (276  B.  C.,)  and,  for  a  short  time, 
held  it  in  complete  subjection.  But  he  was  sooa  ex- 
pelled, and  the  Syracusans,  wearied  with  anarchy, 
conferred  their  government  on  Hiero  /J.,  who  was 
descended  from  the  ancient  royal  family  of  Gelon. 
Under  this  prince  the  city  enjoyed  peace  and  prosper* ' 
ity  durinii;  the  warn  between  Itome  and  Carthage,  m 
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which  ho  took  the  Roman  side.  But  aHer  his  denth, 
the  Carthaginian  party  acquired  supremacy  in  Syra- 
cuse, and  made  a  profligate  use  of  their  power.  A 
war  soon  broke  out  with  the  Romans,  and  the  consul 
Marcellus  was  sent  with  a  fleet  and  army  against 
Synicuse.  He  laid  siege  to  the  citv ;  but  it  was  de- 
fended for  a  long  time  by  the  wonderful  skill  of  the 
mathematician  Archimedes,  who  invei  *ied  a  numlier 
of  ingf*nious  machines  for  destroying  the  Roman  ships, 
and  is  siiid  even  to  have  set  them  on  Arc  hv  concave 
mirror?  of  hmss,  whicli  reflected  the  sunV  rays.  All 
his  inuenuity,  however,  was  unavailing  in  the  end,  and 
Synicuse  was  taken  by  storm,  212  B.  C 

The  death  of  Archimedes  was  characteristic  of  his 
I  iff.  Marrellus,  who  admiriM)  his  extraonlinar\'  ahili- 
tiiw,  wislM.'d  to  sav«>  him  in  the  storming  of  the  city, 
anti  iTive  onlers  to  the  soldiers  acconlingly,  hut  without 
I'd'ert.  Amidst  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the  caj)- 
tun-,  the  philoso[)hfr  was  so  absorbed  in  study,  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  what  was  taking  place,  till  a  Roman 
soldifr  nished  into  his  apartment,  ami  commanded  him 
to  follow  him.  Archimedes  desired  him  to  wait  a  mo- 
nif'nt,  till  he  had  solved  th<*  problem  on  whk:h  he  was 
lalioring.  The  soldier,  either  from  impatience  or  mis- 
un<lfrstanding,  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

Must  of  the  o!lM;r  (ireek  cities  of  Sicily  were  in- 
vDJvf d  ■  in  the  fortune  of  Syracuse.  Agrigentum,  the 
<f*eund  city  of  the  island  in  wealth  and  importance, 
was  tisf*rl  as  a  naval  station  by  the  (*arthaginians  in 
th*'  first  Punir  war,  and  was  seized  by  the  Romans, 
2(>2  B.  C".  ADer  the  fall  of  Syracuse,  the  island  was 
niad<?  a  Roman  pmvince,  and  from  its  fertility  was 
rt- 'jrirrle*!  as  thi*  granar\'  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  governed  may  be  learned  from 
t'wn-n»'s  orations  against  Verres,  who  was  pnetor  or 
;;ti\fnMir  of  Sicilv  for  manv  years,  and  bos  left  a  name 
iM-hind  him  infamous  for  ra[)acity  and  oppression. 
C'linstianity  spn*ad  early  in  this  island,  and  the  converts 
nen-  [KTsecuied  by  Neni.  In  the  fifth  centur}*,  Sicily 
\ia<(  e.\(MMed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Vandals  ;  and  it  sub- 
si  ijuontly  formed  a  part  of  the  Ciothic  kingdom  of 
'I'hf'odoric.  In  the  year  53^1,  Belisarius  conquered  tlic 
i>iand  from  Justinian,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  depcnd- 
onry  of  the  Byzimtine  empire  for  some  centuric*s. 
The  gfjvernmcnt  was  administered  by  an  officer  with 
the  title  of  patrician^  who  was  sent  from  Constantinople. 


CHAPTER    CCCLVII. 

i 

A.  D.  «84  to  1B49. 

Thr  Saracens  in  Siriiy —  The  Normans —  The 
Frnirh — The  SirHinn  Vespers — The  Spun' 
ish  iJaminion  —  Modern  Itevolution, 

I'ndkr  the  dominion  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the 
Sicilians  n'Iinqijish*'d  all  martial  pursuits  for  a  long 
•fri**s  of  grnr rations,  and  turned  their  attention  solely 
to  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  labors  of  agriculture. 
Their  position  in  the  centre  of  the  Roman  empire, 
prrs«>rved  them  Iioth  from  civil  war  and  foreign  foes ; 
ImiI  the  rapacity  of  their  governors  was  a  constant  and 
•erioiis  evil.  In  this  condition,  Sicilv  remained  till  the 
:  aeventh  century,  when  the  Saracens  began  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  island.  The  barbarous  nations 
of  the  north  had  before  invaded  and  ravaged  its  coasts, 
hut  dUI  not  long  retain  poascwion  of  any  territory. 

I lOD 


TIh;  Saracens  were  more  fortunate.  In  HSH,  they 
availed  themselves  of  certain  quarrels,  in  which  tlio 
Sicilians  were  engaged,  to  subdue  the  island.  Palermo 
was  chosen  for  their  ca[uinl,  and  the  Mahometan  d«i- 
minion  prevailed  in  Sicily  for  two  hundred  years.  At 
length,  the  (m^ek  enii)eror  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
this  part  of  the  Byzimtim*  inheritanc«'.  An  army  under 
(ieorgi*  Maniaces  landfMl  in  Sicily,  K,  I).  lOIW,  and 
by  the  help  rif  a  btsly  of  Norman  auxiliaries,  gained 
important  advantages  over  the  Sfiracens.  Maniaces, 
however,  n'])aid  the  si 'n* ires  of  the  Normans  with 
ingratitude,  and  by  his  injudicious  conduct,  gave  tlic 
Sanieens  a  chanee  to  n*trieve  thf'ir  los«?s.  Thf»  two 
Norman  leath-rs,  RoN'rt  and  Roger  de  Ilauteville, 
subsequently  conquen'd  Sicily  on  th«'ir  own  account, 
and  the  Saracens,  after  ten  years'  struggle,  n'signed 
the  dominion  r»f  the  islanil  fon'ver. 

RolM'rt  n'signed  his  claims  to  his  brother  Roger,  wlio 
assumed  the  title  of  (wrrat  Karl  of  Sicily,  He  niled 
the  island  with  wisdom,  and  ranks  drsen'edlv  with  the 
grc»atest  characters  in  historj*.  He  raisiMl  himself 
from  the  humble  station  of  n  youngr*r  son  of  a  private 
gentleman,  to  the  exalted  dignity  of  a  powerful  mon- 
arch. He  was  succeeded  bv  his  son  Simon,  whose 
reign  was  short,  and  followed  by  that  of  the  M^eond 
son,  called  Roger  I L  In  1127,  this  prince  added  to 
his  Sicilian  possessions  the  whole  inheritance  of  Rc»bert 
GuiscanI,  and  assumed  the  title  of  kint^  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  Tlie  greater  part  of  his  n'ign  was  occupied 
in  quelling  revolts  in  Italy ;  but  Sicily  enjoyed  a  pro- 
found peace.  In  1151,  his  son  William  as(*ended  the 
throne,  and  passed  his  life  in  war  and  confusion.  The 
Saracens  were  frequently  in  insurrection  under  tlw* 
reign  of  his  successors,  and,  at  length,  to  f*stablish  the 
tranquillity  of  the  island,  they  werr*  removed  to  Apulia, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the 
twelfth  centur)',  about  four  hundrt>d  years  aflcr  the 
conquest  of  the  island  by  their  ancestors.  The  joint 
history  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  down  to  the  accession  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  has  been  related  in  the  preceding 
chapters. 

Charles  of  Anjou  soon  ocquired  and  dc^sen'ed  the 
surname  of  Tyrant  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  I  le  received 
into  his  dominions  and  employed  multitudes  of  French- 
men, who  were  permitted  to  ruli;  without  nostra int,  and 
to  subject  the  inhabitants  of  the  country*  to  ever}'  spc* 
cies  of  oppression  and  indignity.  A  day  of  severe 
retribution  was  at  hand,  preimmd  by  the  persevering 
industry  of  one  man,  known  as  John  of  Procida,  This 
person  was  the  feudal  Ion!  of  the  little  island  of  Pro- 
cida, in  the  Bay  of  Naides,  and  a  zralous  partisan  of 
the  house  of  Swabia.  Animated  with  an  intense  hatred 
of  the  Frrrnch  dominion,  he  disguistd  hims«rlf  as  a 
monk,  and  visited  Sicily,  Rome,  Spain,  and  even  Con- 
stantinople, to  excite  the  enemies  of  Charles  against 
him.  At  this  time,  Peter  II.  was  king  of  Arragon.  He 
had  marrie<l  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  .Manfn'd,  whom 
Charles  had  ex  pi*  lied  from  the  throne  of  Naples.  John 
of  Prorida  applied  to  Peter  in  behalf  of  the  f«uff«Ting 
inhabitants  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  appealed  to  his 
s«*ns«*  of  duty  and  justice,  by  n*ferring  to  the  death  of 
Conratiin,  who  had  called  upon  him  from  the  scaflcild 
to  avcngp  his  wrongs.  Procida  suggestei!  a  revolt  in 
Sicily,  which  Peter  promised  to  assist  with  a  body  of 
troo|M. 

In  the  mean  time,  at!  the  people  of  Sicily  being 
subjected  to  the  despotism  of  the  French,  were  ready 
for  any  nieasure«  however  desperate^  that 
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relief.  Procida  had  been  successful  in 
the  hops  of  this  relief,  and  the  desire  of  vengeance. 
At  length,  on  Easter  Day,  V2^2^  the  revolt  broke 
out.  It  is  said,  by  some  authors,  that  the  time 
was  agreed  upon  beforehand,  and  the  secret  faiih- 
fuily  kept,  thou^ih  intrusted  to  thousands  of  persons. 
Others  atVirm  that  the  explosion  was  accidental,  and 
occasioned  bv  an  insult  ollonid  by  a  French  ofllcer  to 
a  Sicilian  I  idy  of  Palermo.  This  point  has  never  been 
cleared  up.  What  is  certain  is,  that  on  the  ringing  of 
the  vesper  bell  at  Palermo  on  that  day,  the  po[)ulace 
burst  suddenly  into  insurrection,  and  massacred  all  the 
French.  Even  the  Sicilians  who  had  intermarried  with 
that  nation  were  not  spared.  The  movement  extended 
throiighout  the  whole  island,  and  only  one  Frenchman 
escaped.  This  was  William  <le  Porcelet,  a  Proven<;al, 
and  governor  of  a  small  town  in  Sicily,  who  had 
acquired  the  high  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  by  his 
benevolent  character  and  upright  conduct.  lie  was 
allowed  to  depart,  with  his  family,  to  France. 

This  transaction  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of 
the  Sicilian  vespers.  The  number  of  Fi*ench  who 
were  put  to  death  is  computed  at  eight  thousand. 
The  exasperated  Charles  gathered  his  forces,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Sicily  to  take  vengeance  on  the  revolters. 
Put  Peter  of  Arragon  was  there  before  him  to  defend 
the  island.  In  the  fleet  which  Charles  sent  against  him, 
was  his  son,  who  bore  the  title  of  Prince  of  Palermo. 
A  battle  took  place  between  this  fleet  and  that  of  Peter, 
in  which  the  prince  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  most  of 
his  ships  were  captured  or  destroyed.  Three  years 
afterward,  in  1285,  Charles,  having  met  with  a  con- 
stant succession  of  defeats  and  reverses,  died  of  clia- 
grin,  or,  as  some  historians  aflTirm,  by  5Hiicidc. 

By  the  revolution  of  the  Sicilian  vespers,  the  island 
was  separated  from  Naples,  and  transferred  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Spanish  or  Arragonese  princes.  It 
was  not  reannexed  to  the  continental  monarchy  of 
Naples  till  1435,  aAer  which  it  shared  the  fate  of  that 
kingdom,  both  in  its  independence  and  its  subjection 
to  the  Spanish  princes. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  11.  of  Spain,  in  1701,  his 
dominions  became  an  object  of  eager  contention  among 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  and,  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  Sicily  was  assigned  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  afterward  was  compelled  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  relinquish  it  and  take  Sardinia  as  an 
equivalent.  The  Spaniards,  however,  had  no  concern 
in  these  bargains,  and  made  an  attempt  in  the  same 
year  to  recover  Sicily,  in  which  they  failed  through 
the  enterprise  of  the  English  admiral  Byng,  who 
destroyed  their  fleet,  and  compelled  the  Spanish  court 
to  abandon  the  scheme  lor  a  season.  But  in  17^ 
the  attempt  was  renewed  with  success.  A  Spanish 
army,  under  the  infanta  Charles,  expelled  the  German 
troops,  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  at 
Palermo.  He  afterward,  on  becoming  king  of  Spain, 
transferred  the  Sicilian  crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand ; 
and  this  family  have  continued  to  govern  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  present  day,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  period  of  Napoleon^s  supremacy,  when 
Sicily  and  Naples  were  separated. 

In  1806,  on  the  invasion  of  Naples  by  the  French, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  crown  by  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
King  Ferdinand,  of  Naples,  escaped  to  Sicily.    The 
French  wer^  unable  to  subdue  this  island,  which  was 
defended  by  a  British  fleet     In  1812,  a  reprcsenta- 
^Ve  coaatitution^  upoa  a  liberal  scale,  was  proclaimed 


in  Sicily,  and  feudality  was  abolished  by  the  vote  of 
the  Sicilian  barons,  in  parliament  assembled.  Aftei 
the  overthrow  of  Murat  in  Naples,  and  the  restoratior 
of  Ferdinand,  in  1816,  to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, he  abolished  the  Sicilian  constitution,  and  com- 
bined the  legislative  and  administrative  systems  of  both 
parts  of  the  kingdom  into  one.  Thus,  Sicilian  liberty 
was  overthrown.  When  the  revolution  of  1820  broke 
out  at  Naples,  the  people  of  Sicily  proclaimed  theit 
independence  ;  but  this  attempt  was  speedily  crushed. 
In  1848,  the  same  scenes  were  renewed :  but  after  the 
suppression  of  the  constitutional  party  in  Naples,  the 
armies  of  the  king  invaded  Sicily,  bombarded  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  cities  of  Catania  and  Messina, 
and  in  1849  restored  the  Neapolitan  dominion  in  the 
island. 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  is  a  handsome  city 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island.  It  is  well  built,  though  it  has  neither 
monuments  of  antiquity  nor  modem  classical  edifices. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles.  Population,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  thousand.  Messina,  on  the  strait  of  that  name, 
was,  before  the  recent  insurrection,  a  very  fine  city, 
with  a  flourishing  commerce.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  desolated  by  a  plague  and  an  earthquake, 
but  recovered  in  a  great  degree  from  these  calainitits. 
In  1849,  as  we  have  already  stated,  it  was  bombarded 
and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Neapolitans.  The  popu- 
lation at  that  time  was  about  forty  thousand.  Catania, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^'Etna,  was  the  finest  city  in  Sicily 
before  the  insurrection  of  1848.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  repeatedly  devastated  by  earthquakes 
and  eruptions  of  iEtna,  but  rose  with  increased  splendor 
and  prosperity  from  its  ruins.  Its  population,  before 
the  last  calamity,  was  about  fifty  thousand. 


CHAPTER  CCCLVIIL 

Government^  Population^  Manners^  Customs, 
Languages,  Literature,  Manufactures,  Arts, 
Education,  Religion,  S^c,  of  the  Ital- 
tans. 

Italy,  in  its  political  relations,  is  divided  chiefly 
among  five  potentates  —  1.  The  emperor  of  Austria, 
who  holds  Lombardy  and  Venice,  with  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza,  the  appanage  of  Maria  Louisa;  2.  The  king 
of  Sardinia,  who  has  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Genoa ; 
3.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany;  4.  The  pope,  the 
temporal  ruler  of  the  States  of  the  Church;  and 
5.  The  king  of  Naples.  Beside  these,  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  the  principality  of  Monaco,  in  Piedmont,  and 
the  republic  of  San  Marino,  form  separate,  though  they 
can  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  independent  states. 
The  constitutions  or  governments  of  all  these  sover- 
eignties are  despotic,  the  will  of  the  rulers  operating 
unchecked  by  any  legal  or  constitutional  barrier. 
Neither  the  great  civic  nobles  of  the  commercial  states, 
nor  the  feudal  nobility  of  the  country,  haVe  any  effective 
influence  in  the  administration.  Some  few  of  them 
exercise,  by  their  immense  fortunes,  a  pernicious  influ- 
ence in  checking  the  operations  of  justice,  throwing 
the  public  burdens  on  the  industrious  classes,  and 
depriving  them  of  the  just  protection  of  the  laws. 
The  ^lice,  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  is  in  a  most  imper 


feci  iitale.  and  tinntis  of  lic«iuod  robbers  have  long 
Kcupied  the  mounlain  disiricts. 

The  only  tin  bclwpcn  the  scpanito  governments  of 
which  Italy  is  composed  is, -or  rather  hos  been,  —  for 
It  the  moment  when  wc  write  this,  the  state  of  politics 
in  Italy  is  quite  uncertain, — the  pomraount  influence 
}f  Auxiria ;  that  power  which,  beyond  nil  ollicra,  hna 
ipposed,  in  t)ie  most  obstinate  spirit,  every  political 
rEfonn.  All  the  rt^igning  families  in  Italy,  the  po|>e 
rxceplod,  hnvc  family  conneclions  wilh  Ansiria.  Wtiat 
is  of  more  consequence,  the  Atistrinn  armies  are  gen- 
ervUy  in  a  position  to  crush  all  attempts  at  any  change 
not  n^reMible  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  What  tile  influ- 
ence of  France  roay  hereuOer  accomplish  in  Iiuly,  it 
woulil  bo  usclees  nt  present  to  conjecture. 

Divided  as  she  is,  at  present,  Jnio  kingdoms  nnd 
|Minei{mlilJe3  of  the  second  and  third  orders,  Italy  is 
without  any  central  point;  nor  cnn  any  one  of  hrr 
cilMNi  b«  rvgnrdcd  ns  the  capilnl.  The  short-lived 
liinplatD  ef  Italy,  which  flourished  for  a  while  under 
Nspolecm,  was  on  aliorlivo  attempt  to  unite  under  one 
CiowB  a  countiT  which  secma  lianlly  susceptible  of 
polilteal  eonscdiuation.  Alihimgh,  in  religion,  language, 
■BJ  nannen,  llie  people  of  Italy  appear  or  one  nation, 
■bey  hare  never  be*n  united  by  the  bond  of  a  common 
natKMMl  feeling.  The  name  of  Italian  is  lost  in  the 
tMa  or  provincial  appellatives  by  which  the  natives 
jiguished  and  wvcred  from  each  oihcr.  Iinly 
[■feasibly  recover  her  independence,  but  she  cnn 
my  ever  ogain  become  one  kingdom  nr  one  rcpuh> 
&m«ihing  like  a  R-deml  union  mny  be  possible, 
■nd  ihls  has  henna  fuvorite  scheme  with  some  political 

Tbe  Italian  |>apulaiion  consists  of  two  classes,  the 
BnUes,and  the  infcriorctasst  comprising  the  peasantry, 
utisans,  shopkoepem,  traders,  dfc,  There  is  scarcely 
any  inwrvening  class  between  the  upper  and  the  lower. 
The  cDtm  of  the  Italians  is  formed  of  the  lower  mnk. 
The  Itglmna,  taken  as  a  whole,  arc  in  some  respects 
tba  iDiwi  polished  am)  rrfinud  people  in  the  world. 
Thm  UrwcT  ranks  show  in  a  very  extensive  degree  the 
nfined  tasle  and  manners  of  the  nobles.  The  com- 
I  man  «lK)pkcepen  of  Florence  and  Rome  possess  a 
I  knowledge  of  tbe  fine  uta,  and  sonietnnei  a  taste  for 


poetry,  which  are  unknown  to  the  most  refined  nations 
beyond  the  Alps.  They  delight  also  in  conversation, 
which  they  support  with  peculiar  liveliness  and  eto- 
(|ncnce,  nnd  with  gesticulations  the  most  varied  and 
expressive  of  ony  European  people.  The  poasanU 
are,  on  the  whole,  a  poor,  qniel,  contented,  ordc.ly 
nice,  spending  nil  their  little  savings  in  finery  for  their 
wives  and  daughters.  The  populnce  of  the  great  cities 
display  a  character  peculiarly  idle  ami  tumultuary. 
The  iaiiaroni,  or  lower  class  of  Naples,  formerly 
constituted  a  huge  ragged  regiment,  existing  almost 
out  of  the  pale  of  regular  society,  hardly  wearing 
clothes,  and  living  on  a  handful  of  auaatotii  a  day. 
Their  condition  at  the  present  lime,  hdSfcver,  is  much 
improved,  and  the  old-fushioned  Ia::iaroni  can  now 
bnrdly  be  said  to  exist 

Tlie  Italian  nobles,  for  some  centuries  past,  have 
been  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  country,  and  in  this  monner  hove  become 
estranged  from  all  habits  of  mnnljr  nnd  energetic  ac- 
tion. Idleness  and  elegant  enjoyment  have  been 
rcgariled  among  them  as  the  main  business  of  life. 
The  title  and  rank  of  a  noble  descend  to  all  his  posterity; 
and  thus  tlio  number  has  greatly  increased,  and  re. 
duced  the  nobility,  generally,  to  a  condition  of  proud 
and  miserable  poverty.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
traveller  in  Naples,  Rome,  or  Venice,  to  bo  accosted 
hy  begging  counts  nnd  mnnjuiscs.  In  the  pnlnces,  the 
most  superb  equipages  and  apartments  nro  let  out  to 
simngers ;  and  many  of  the  palaces  have  little  shops 
on  the  ground  floor,  where  llio  lordly  proprietor  retails 
wine  and  oil  by  tiio  quart 

The  fine  arts  in  Italy  have  attained  a  splendor  quite 
unrivalled  in  any  other  country,  and  have  flourished 
in  that  region  as  their  chosen  and  peculiar  soil.  The 
collcciionH  of  painting  and  sculpture  are  almost  endless ; 
nnd  although  nil  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  have 
been  supplied  with  these  articles  from  Italy,  the  counlr; 
■till  surpasses  every  other  in  the  number  and  cxeellence 
of  precious  relics,  in  her  possession. 

The  architecture  of  Itoly  is  the  wonder  and  deU^v 
of  every  traveller.     The  dweWvn^  tA  ftwVaKwwa  wa*  "^ 
celebrated  tor  the  ap\en4ot  atxi  m\  ««tf'to.-j»A,>»S^'ia  > 
their  form  aud  m\enDt  Aoooraaow.    T^"&ckw»(A^»» 


nobility  in  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Gonon,  arc 
usually  digiiilietl  with  the  name  of  palaces ;  ami  ihc-ir 
classic  exterior,  spticious  apartments,  and  the  works 
of  paioling  and  sculpture  with  which  they  arc  adorned, 
rendiir  ihom  often  more  interesting  to  the  spectator 
ihon  (hose  of  ihe  greatesl  monarcha  beyond  ihe  Alps. 
They  are  maintained,  however,  mther  for  show  than 
for  use ;  all  the  finest  apartments  being  employed  aa 
galkrics  of  eThibiiioD,  while  those  in  which  the  family 
reside  arc  of  small  dimensions  in  the  upper  stories. 
The  taste  for  nrchileclurul  beauty  descends  even  to 
ihe  lower  ranks.  The  houses  of  the  farmers  and  vil- 
lagers in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy  are  adorned  with 
porticos  and  colonnades,  and  oflen  display  a  beauti- 
ful and  classic  aspect 

The  dress  of  the  Italians  docs  not  appear  to  hare 
any  features  peculiar,  or  strictly  national.  Among  the 
upper  ranks,  French  fashions  prevail.  The  costumes 
of  many  of  the  interior  communities,  particularly  those 
of  the  mountainous  districts,  display  a  picturesque  vari- 
ety, which,  being  accompanied  with  good  tasie,  pro- 
duces ol\en  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The  shepherds  wear 
the  skins  of  their  (locks,  with  the  wool  outward  in  sum- 
mer, and  inward  in  winter.  Their  garments  are  rodely 
formed,  and  have  only  holes  pierced  for  the  head  and 
arms.  In  diet,  the  Italians  are  exceedingly  temperate  ; 
macaroni  is  the  article  of  food  chiefly  characteristic 
of  the  country.  Soups  and  pottages  are  common  here, 
as  in  France.  A  great  variety  of  excellent  wines  ore 
produced  in  Italy,  and  it  is  almost  every  where  very 
cheap,  sometimes  selling  for  one  or  two  ccnia  a  bottle; 
yet  on  Italian  is  hardly  ever  seen  intoxicated. 

Agriculture  was  practised  scientifically  in  Italy  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  many  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  north,  are  cultivated  like  a,  garden. 
The  most  industrious  and  successful  agriculturists  are 
ihow  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscony.  The  vine,  the 
olive,  monna,  and  rich  fruits  are  among  the  products 
of  Italy.  Food  is  abundant,  and  living  cheap.  Lands 
are  generally  cultivated  by  fanners  at  the  halves,  the 
proprietors  furnishing  half  the  stock.  A  good  tenant 
IS  seldom  removed  by  his  landlord.  The  manufac- 
tures of  Italy,  once  so  rcniarkable  for  iheir  elegance 

'  aaif  variety,  are  now  every  where  in  a  slate  of  decay, 
Md  prnsctit  only  specimen*  on  a  smail  scale  of  what 

">fmerly  exinied.  Silk  was  at  one  lime  the  grand  staple. 


view  in  S*n  MuUd. 

particularly  in  the  form  of  velvets  and  damasks^  nchly 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery.  This  ouin- 
ufucturc  still  exists  in  most  of  the  great  cities,  though 
on  a  reducfd  scale.  Woollen,  linen,  and  coiton  cloths 
also  continue  to  he  manufactured  ;  and  ihe  rouslms  of 
Taninto  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  Glaw  was  once  o 
celebrated  and  admired  article  of  manufacture  at  Ven- 
ice, where  it  Is  still  fabricated  into  mirrors,  tubes,  and 
bends.  The  Tuscan  manufacture  of  straw  haU  aflbrda 
abundant  and  protiiable  employment  1o  the  countTj"- 
girls  of  that  territory,  ond  yields  a  produce  of  obov* 
half  a  million  of  dollars  annually. 

The  Italian  languuge  is  founded  on  l)ie  Lolin,  with 
but  a  small  mi.^iure  of  words  from  beyond  the  h\y» 
It  has  a  great  variety  of  dialecis,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Tuscan,  the  Neapolitan,  the  Sicilion  ibc  Vo 
nelian,  the  Milanese,  and  the  Genoese.  In  oU  thcM, 
the  grammatical  construction  is  the  snrne,  or  dcvioic* 
but  slightly  from  one  standard.  The  Tuscan  is  the 
master  dialccL  It  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  nt 
Siena  and  Florence,  but  it  is  the  writleo  luUiin  of 
the  whole  peninsula.  This  preeminence  has  been 
owing  to  the  cxltnordinary  genius  of  tlie  early  Fl<>r> 
entlne  writers,  Dante.  Petrarch,  Boccaccio.  Boiardo 
Puici,  Pollzlano,  Macchiavellt.  and  others,  wlw.  by  tbar 
admirable  com jiosit ions,  gave  a  universality  (o  tba 
Tuscan  dialect,  which  lias  made  il  necessary  to  ev«Fy 
Italian  wriier  who  wishes  to  be  read  out  of  ttv  own 
city  or  province.  It  is  also  the  common  languap  in 
Rome,  where  it  b  spoken  with  more  soflncM  thoo  in 
its  native  district.  The  Iialians  linve  a  proverb  wbidt 
sap,  the  sweetest  sounds  upon  enrth  are  producwl 
by  the  '^  Tuscan  tongue  in  a  Roman  mouth."  Kcttrly 
all  the  dialects  have  printed  books,  but  these  arc  chiefly 
confined  to  ballads,  talcs,  and  popular  literaUiro  of  IM 
humblest  class. 

The  literature  of  the  Italians  U  rich  in  muiy  kput> 
menta.  Dante,  ihe  earliest  of  all  the  great  nwdw 
poets,  was  bom  in  1265.  His  Divitut  CommeMm  IB 
a  poem  of  great  genius  and  originality,  panly  reUgiMM 
and  partly  political.  Next  to  Shakspeaiv,  bo  h  ?«• 
garded  as  the  greatest  of  modem  poets.  Petwcb 
and  BoCcaccio  succeeded  him  in  Ihe  following  ooolMrfi 
and  contributed,  ihe  former  by  his  sonOEts,  and  ~^ 
ter  by  his  prose  talcs,  to  refute  and  polish  lh« 
tongue.  Ariosto  and  Tasso  have  obtninMt  s 
sal  celebrity  by  iheir  heroic  povra 
Villnni,Guicciardim.Gtannone,  Botio,  and  othcn, 
I  wi'uien  v&\uab\«  btBloricftl  works.    Guldom.  UclMMiio, 
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an<l  Al fieri,  hsivc  excelled  in  dramatic  writing ;  Ik*c- 
raria  and  Filansieri,  in  politics. 

Durini;  a  coniury  and  a  half  which  follow cil  ilu>  n*z<^ 
of  IkM'cari'if)  and  IVtrarch,  the  ablest  \i  riirrs  and  nnt- 
turs  i»f  Kurupe  wore  the  st^cretaries  of  stair  at  Flor- 
ence iir  Knni<>,  iiT  the  tutors  and  friends  of  the  Mcdiri. 
Ainoni;  ihfsi?  wrro  Ci»!neei«),  a  Flon'ntine  wen'tary 
of  state,  of  wiioni  the  duke  of  Milan  complained  that 
he  had  done  him  more  injury  with  his  |M'n  than  tifiem 
hundn*d  FIon>ntine  knights.  Lc^onardo  An*tino  was 
pn*enunent  tor  his  scholarship,  and  wrote  (treek  and 
Latin  like  one  uf  tlie  ancients.  lie  was  als4)  one  of 
tlir  earliest  of  tin*  pood  historians  of  Italy.  Po<;;:io 
was  une  of  the  n'ston-rs  of  learning;,  and  his  letters 
alxiuud  with  anti<pie  wisilom.  IienilM>,  Ciiovio,  and 
otlK'rs,  als«)  distinpiished  thcmsf.-lv(*s  by  their  scholar- 
ship and  eli^pint  wriiinp^  during  this  period. 

At  a  later  date,  Italy  became  distin<;uished  for  paint- 
ing; and  sculpture.  The  individuals  who  excelled  in 
thesu  arts  an'  very  numerous,  ('imabue  and  Ciiotto, 
uho  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  centun*,  mav  be  n*- 
irarded  as  tht>  fatlu-rs  (»f  Italian  painting,  which  was 
Kul)si*()uently  carried  to  the  lii<2hest  |Kiint  of  p<'rfection 
by  Katfa'-I,  Micluiel  An;r(>|o,  l)om«*nichino,  1  Leonardo 
da  Vmci,  ( I uido,  Titian,  l*aul  VertaiL-sf*,  Sidvator  Koe^a, 
and  oilicn.  Sculpture  has  had  many  distiuf^uished  dis- 
cipleis  in  Italy,  the  chief  of  whiirh  an*  .Michael  Angelo, 
iKiivitclIo,  Handinelli,  and  in  our  own  days,  Canova. 

In  the  philf>s(»piiical  sciences,  Italy  has  many  enii- 
A«.>nt  name>.  ( lalileo,  who  invented  the  telesco|>e,  and 
made  variiMis  disiTdveries  in  astronomy  and  other  do* 
partmenis  of  physical  science,  wim  sent  to  tlic  Inqui- 


sition for  nn'irminsr  that  the  earth  was  round  ;  and  he 
was  lilMTited  only  on  the  recantation  of  his  opinion. 
Tnrricelli,  whi>  made  some  of  the  earliest  e\|K.*riment8 
on  the  wei^ihl  of  the  atmi»sphere,  was  an  Italian.  (Sal- 
vani,  uhdsf*  name  has  iN'cn  piven  to  a  particular 
deprirtnii'tit  id'  the  science  of  eleclri<'ity,  was  also  a 
native  of  this  countr\'. 

w 

In  an:liiieeture,  Italy  can   Imcis*  the  names  of   Pal- 

w 

ladi«)  Ij:i|m),  Hramante,  It<'rnini,  Fontana,  am)  others, 
in  music,  she  has  produced  Kossini,  (*imanisji,  Paest- 
ello,  Salieri,  Chenibini,  Sponiini,  and  Papanini.  In 
ver\'  rr'(;ent  times,  the  inedic:d  and   plivsiiral  sciences 

•  i       • 

have  lM*en  illustniled  by  Spallanzani,  Fontana,  and 
oth«Ts  ;  while  .Maio  anil  Rosidlini  have  distinguished 
theniMilves  in  the  de|iartments  of  classical  literature 
and  antifpiarisin  studies. 

In  education,  Italy  exhibits  great  enntrnsts.  Tlic 
country  abounds  with  universiti<*s,  libniries,  and  aids 
to  learning ;  yet  millions  of  the  inhabitants  an*  utterly 
illitenite.  A  single  stn-et  in  Naples  will  In*  found  to 
contain  more  people  ignorant  of  writing  and  n'ading, 
than  the  whole  state  of  Mas^chusi'tts.  Kxcept  in 
certain  districts,  no  pains  an:  lnk<  n  to  educate  the 
lower  classes.  Religion  fonns  a  pniminent  feature  of 
society  in  Italy,  which  is  the  cc*ntn*  of  that  gnrat  spir- 
itual dominion  that  for  so  many  a  {res  held  unl)ounded 
sway  ovf*r  Kunipe.  All  Italy  is  Roman  Catholic  ;  but 
the  powf^r  of  the  pope  has  ber>n  d(*clining  for  many 
years,  and  the  revolutions  of  IS  IN  and  IslJ)  have  left 
the  country  in  so  unscMthrd  a  state  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conjectun*  at  the  present  moment  to  what  extent  tlie 
pa|>al  power  will  l>e  nfestablished. 


Binltfl. 


CHAPTER    CCCLIX, 

1000  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1B14. 

Annent  A f alia  —  The  Knis^his  of  St,  John  — 
War  with  the   Turks  —  Capture  of  Malta 
by  the  French  —  Downfall  of  the  Ordir  of 
Knisshts  —  f^aptiire  by  the  British —  Annex- 
ation to  (treat  liritain. 

The  Island  of  Malta,  the  ancient  Mr  lit  a,  lies  fifty- 
four  milr>s  to  the  south  of  Sicily.  It  Ls  twenty  miles 
long  and  twel\e  broiid,  and  consists  entin'ly  of  rock, 
with  a  vepk'  thin  layer  of  soil,  which  is  kept  from  wash- 
ing away  by  tern  ices  of  st(»ne  built  by  tlie  indu>trious  \ 
inluibitants  in  every  part  of  the  Island.  It  is  very  dil-  . 
igrntly  cultivated,  and  supports  a  |Mipu1alion  of  sixty  | 
thii'inaiid.  In  its  ni'ighlMirhiHxl  are  thn'e  smaller  islands 
—  <  lozo,  (*<imino,  and  (*ominoito.  Malta  is  hUppoM-d  to 
be  the  i^cuuin  i>f  I  Ionic  r's  iMvssi-y,  where  (.'alvp^^i 
entertaini-d  nv*iM-«.  lis  (»ri<zinal  inluibitants  wr-re  the 
Plufarians,  whit  wen*  e\|K.'l led  by  the  Phfeiiicians.  Af- 
UTwarti  thi.*  inland  was  successively  occupied  liy  tlie 
<ini  k*i,  the  ('arthasini.iits.  and  tJM!  Romans.  It  was 
li'.tje  noticed  by  the  writers  of  antiipiity,  and  when  St. 
Paul  was  shipwni'keii  iipuii  it,  the  iiduibitants  were  ue- 
ik^nln  d  as  **  Jiarljariius:*'  but  this  epithet  was  giv*>n  in 
tkuit  asT*'  ti>  all  per>p|f-  who  wen*  not  (treeks  or  Roman**. 

In  tlf*  decline  of  the  Roman  empin*,  Malta  fell  into 
th**  hands  of  tlnr  tioths;  after  which  tlic  Saracens 
nm*k«  tlieinsidveH  m.i-ters  of  it.  The  Normans  fnim 
Sicily  (ook  it  from  iIk*  Saracens  iu  1 190,  and  it  con- 


tinued attache<!  to  the  government  of  that  island  till 
irt25,  when  Charles  V.  made  a  grant  of  it  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jenisalem,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled fnnn  RImxIcs  by  thf*  Turks.  Tliese  warriors, 
after  establishing  thems«*lves  in  their  new  n'sidencc, 
took  the  title  of  Knit^ktJt  of  Malta, 

The  knights  of  St.  John  constituted  an  order  wliioh 
originated  in  a  luispital  founded  at  J«'nisrdem  by  fK*r- 
mission  of  tlie  Sanicen  klialif,  aUiut  the  middle  of  tlie 
eleventh  ci'ntur\'.  This  lios|)ital  was  de«*itrned  to  n*- 
ceive  pilgrims  from  Kiimpe  who  visited  the  holy  si»p- 
nlchn*.  It  was  annexed  to  a  chajNl  dedicatt-d  to  St. 
J(»hn  the  Almoner,  and  was  at  first  kept  by  llenedie- 
tine  monks.  When  Palestine  was  coiifpM»n*d  by  the 
Seljukian  Turks,  who  drove  away  th<'  Andiian  and 
Kgyptian  Sanicens,  in  l(Hir>,  the  (Miristians  found  tlic*se 
iH-w  masters  much  woptc  than  the  first,  and  the  hos- 
pital (d*  St.  John  was  plunden-d.  Some  linR*  after- 
wani,  a  Frenchman,  named  (Jrranl^  a  pilgrim  to  the 
Inily  city,  iiiMh'rtiKik  the  management  of  tin*  establihh- 
nienl.  After  the  conquest  of  Jenisal<*m  liy  the  cm- 
•^der*,  many  of  the  conqiiemrs,  thniugh  pious  fen'or, 
de!friiiiiied  to  Join  him,  and  devote  the  n'st  of  theii 
lives  to  the  w^rvice  of  the  pilgrims.  S<»me  of  lh« 
Fn*iK*h  kniulits  eiHiowed  the  esfablishin<-nt  with  tlieii 
pnifieny  :  this  example  was  followed  by  M-\enil  othci 
princes ;  and  thus  tlie  hfispital  became  |MisM>SKed  uf 
lands  in  almost  ever)'  part  of  Kuro|i«-,  as  well  as  in 
l*&lestine.  The  dn'ss  assiiined  by  the  Knights  lltMpi- 
tallers  was  black,  w  ith  a  w  bite  cruM  hav  uig  eight  puinta 
on  tlic  left  breast. 
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Popo  Pascal  II.  sanclinned  the  new  inslitutioi 
mnmbera  of  which  bounci  ibcmsL-lvcs  hv  solemn 
of  chastity,  individual  povcriv,  and  ubciiifrcc. 
these  duties  was  aflenvard  added  that  of  bi'in 
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wnya  ready  to  "  fight  the  Mussulmans,  and  all  others 
who  foraake  tho  true  religion."  A  splendid  ehurch 
woa  erected  by  Gerard  near  ihc  old  hospiliil,  and  ded- 
icated to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  extensive  buildings 
for  the  Hospitallers  as  well  as  the  pilgrims,  who  were 
there  entertained  at  free  cost.  Gerard  and  his  suc- 
cessors esiablished,  in  various  maritime  Towns  of  Eu- 
rope, hospitals  in  imitation  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  which 
sen-ed  as  resting-places  for  the  pilgrims,  who  were 
[here  provided  with  tho  means  of  embarking  for  Pal- 
estine. These  houses  were  called  eommantleries.  Ge- 
rard died  in  1116;  andihe  Hospitallers  elected,  as 
grand  master,  his  brother  Raymond  Dupuy,  who  drew 
a  body  of  statutes  or  regulations  of  discipline  for 
ttic  order.  The  knights,  as  lliey  increased  rapidly  in 
numbers,  were  classed  into  seven  divisions,  according 
(o  languages,  namely,  Provence,  Auvergne,  France, 
[laly,  Arrapon,  Germany,  and  Encland. 

for  nearly  two  centuries,  the  Knighls  Hospitallers, 
together  with  the  Templars,  were  the  firmest  support 
of  tho  Christiotis  in  tlie  East.  When  Acre,  the  Inst 
bulwark  of  Chrisiendom  in  Palestine,  was  taken  hv  the 
ssiilmnns  in  1291,  the  remains  of  the  order  wilh- 
w  to  Cyprus,  where  the  (own  of  Liraisso  was  as- 
^ncd  to  lliem  as  their  residence.  In  1310,  having 
lost  all  hope  of  reeovcrins;  Palestine,  Ibey  equipped  a 
fleet,  and,  being  joined  by  a  bo<ly  of  crusaders  from 
Italy,  made  an  attack  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  which 
was  then  possessed  by  a  band  of  Greek  and  Saracen 
pirates.  These  the  kniglils  defeated,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  the  neighboring  islands. 
Tlicy  were  now  known  as  tho  KnighlM  of  Rhodes. 
Tbey  strengthened  their  new  acquisition  with  fortifica- 
tions, and  carried  on  a  bold  naval  warfare  against  the 
Mussulmans,  especially  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  were 
<i  thai  time  very  powerful  in  Asia  Minor.  Some  of 
"  rAo  Turkiah  sultans  vera  glad  to  purcliase  a  lempo- 
-^T  peace  with  the  knights.     The  remaintler  of  their 


1  to  this. 


history,  while  they  resided  at  Rhodes,  will  bo  founO  in 
the  chapter  upon  that  island. 

After  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Ottoman 
arms,  ihe  knights  were  finally  e:(pclled  from  Rhoilis 
by  Sultan  Solyman,  in  1523.  They  withdrew  to  Itmy, 
and  resided  for  a  few  years  at  On-iclo.  At  length,  in 
1530,  Charles  V.  granted  llicm  the  Island  of  Malta 
and  ils  dependencies.  At  this  time,  Malta  contained 
about  twelve  thousand,  and  Oozo  about  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  were  in  a.  miserable  state.  Malta  was 
hardly  in  a  condition  lo  afibi-d  a  shelter  to  those  who 
dwelt  upon  it,  and  the  cultivation  of  tho  island  had  been 
nearly  nbandon,ed  from  its  exposure  lo  the  prrutical 
rovers  of  the  Mediterranean,  Under  the  government 
of  the  knights,  the  island  soon  began  to  recover  fron 
its  state  of  destitution.  Their  first  object  was  to  pro 
lect  it  against  the  incursions  of  ils  piraiical  enemies 
For  this  purpose,  the  knights  began  the  construction 
those  stupendous  forlificalions  which  remain  to  t 
day  the  a.stonishment  of  every  beholder,  and  a  monu- 
ment of  the  persevcmnce  and  military  power  of  the 
order. 

From  ibeir  stronghold  of  Malta  the  knights  renewed 
their  warfare  against  ihc  Turks,  who,  after  suffering 
much  by  their  attacks,  equipped  an  expedition  to  driven 
them  from  this  retreat.  In  May,  1565,  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  Turks,  under  Mustaphn  Pacha,  landed 
in  Malta,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city.  The  knights  had 
but  a  very  inferior  force  to  oppose  to  the  besiegers, 
but  they  defended  themselves  with  such  desperalfc 
bravery,  that  the  Turks  were  compelled  to  quit  the 
island  with  [he  loss,  it  is  said,  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men.  Shortly  after  this  victory,  the  grand  master, 
Lo  Vallette,  who  had  commanded  the  knights  during 
the  siege,  determined  to  found  a  new  ciiy.  The  first 
stone  of  it  was  laid  in  Mareh,  1566.  The  name  of 
Vallella  was  given  to  the  city,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

The  knights,  now  bccuib  in  the  possession  of  Malta, 
continued  to  cruise  against  the  Ottomans,  whom  ihcy 
greatly  annoyed.  But  the  discipline  of  the  order  re- 
ia.ved  as  the  objects  of  their  original  institution  gradu- 
ally became  of  secondary  importance,  and  Malta, 
which  was  safe  against  all  attack,  became  a  place  of 
luxury  and  pleasure,  rather  than  of  austerity  and  mor- 
tification. 

When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  the  knights 
exhibited  a  hostile  spirit  toward  the  new  republic,  which 
led  to  the  downfall  of  the  order.  In  1798,  a  French 
fleet  of  thirty-six  ships  of  war  and  four  hundred  trans- 
ports, with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  on  board, 
under  Bonaparte,  and  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
Eg>-pl,  appeared  olT  the  Island  of  Malta.  The  gmnri 
muster,  Hompesch,  was  a  Frenchman,  and  many  of 
the  knights  were  of  that  nation.  Owing  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, lillle  resistance  was  made,  and  at  length 
Malta  was  formally  surrendered.  Bonaparte,  on  en- 
tering Valletta,  was  astonished  at  the  strength  of  the 
fortifications,  and  declared  it  was  fortunate  for  ihe 
French  that  somebody  was  inside  to  open  the  pitcs 
for  them,  as  otherwise  they  would  never  have  gained 
entrance.  With  tho  capture  of  Malta,  the  order  he- 
eamc  extinct,  though  many  noblemen  in  Europe  con> 
tinue  ta  bear  the  title  of  knights  of  Malta. 

The  French  retained  possession  of  the  island  ;  but 
in  the  following  year  tliey  were  blockaded  by  an 
English  fleet.  Valtctia  was  closely  besieged,  and  :n 
,  September,  1^00  the  garrison  and  inhabitonia  beiof; 
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mlnoccl  to  the  Inst  cxtrcmitv  hv  famine,  siirrffidorcd. 
At  llir  »r«'ni.'nil  peace  of  Amiens,  in  lS(hi,  (m-at  Hritain 
n^^'<•«i  to  (li-livrr  up  Malta  to  thi' kni^ihls ;  tint  this 
stipiitation  was  not  fulfilled,  ami  war  bnjkf*  out  a^ain 
in  r«)ns('qii(>nco.  Tno  Hritisli  k<'pt  possi'ssion  itf  tli<* 
island,  and  at  tho  peart*  of  Paris  in  iNl  I,  it  was  fur- 
nially  ^uaniiitifd  to  (inMt  Britain.  It  has  continned 
uiiiii-r  th«*  ihiminion  of  lliat  power  to  tlio  present  day. 
Maha  is  n  crown  colony  of  (ireat  Hriiain  ;  its  aliliirs 
are  umlor  the  «lireetion  of  a  pivcrnur  and  fij;liie«'n 
coiincilldrs.  Valletta,  the  capital  and  chief  purt.  en- 
joys a  most  advan*a^f.-ous  situation  I)Clween  two  liar- 
liors  wiiii*h  ar«*  atuon^  tiie  finest  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. TIm'  eity  is  regularly  huilt  of  stone,  in  a  hi^li- 
ly  oniameiiN  li  and  imposing  Mylc  of  architeiMun-. 
The  (Murch  i»f  St.  Johr»,  in  tliis  citv,  has  the  most 
splendiij  pnveinent  in  the  world.  The  palace  of  the 
pmiid  MKi^^tir  is  ni»tefl  for  its  maiiniticent  halls  and 
staircases.  Valletta  is  an  ad  mini  hie  naval  station,  de- 
rivini:  ^reat  iiuporiance  (nnn  its  sittia'.ion  in  the  heart 
ol'  the  Meiiiterninean.  It  serves  also,  esperially  dur- 
in::  war,  as  n  cunnnen*ial  depot,  from  which  (;oo<Is 
mav  Im*  iiirro<luced  into    Italy  and    the    Levant.     Its 


stn'cts  exhibit  th^  mast  picturesque  niixtnn*  r»f  popu 
'  lation.  perhaps,  in  the  woriii :  all  lite  natittns  hoidermp 
on  th*'  M«'diti>rrancan  n'suriiii*^  hiMier  as  to  a  connnon 
I  centre.  (*itia  Vecchia,  in  the  mterinr  of  the  island,  in 
an  ancient  pUice,  when?  the  travel I#r  is  shown  cata- 
comlx,  in  the  sulid  r«v'k,of  n-markahle  extent,  and  of 
whieh  tlu'  histurv  is  entirely  lost. 

'V\\r  native  Maltese  an*  «)ne  of  the  most  primitive 
race-;  now  to  In*  found  in  tlie  Mediterntnean  or  its 
neiirhhorhooii.  They  sneak  a  laiiiruai;!'  i'xeliisl\e|y 
their  (»wn,  ami  \iliich  possihiy  may  In*  a  dialect  of  the 
ancient  riio'incians  or  (^arlha^inians,  though  this  is  ii 
disputed  point  amont:  jdiil«)li»|»ists.  They  an-  ilark- 
skiiuied,  athletic,  hardv,  and  rohust,  and  make  excel- 
li'Ut  siiilors.  The  females  are  rather  Im-Iow  ilte  middle 
si/e,  well  made  and  finicel'ul,  with  r«'{:ular  features 
ami  delicate  lind)s.  AlthfMinh  of  dark  complexion, 
many  of  then)  are  cpiile  iiamUome.  All  class4«s  arc 
inilusrriotis,  and  education  is  making consjilerahle  prog- 
n-ss  amnn;^  them.  Their  nrli^ion  is  Roman  Catho- 
lic. Almost  all  tlie  Maltese  en^apd  in  trade  finniIc 
Knglish  and  Italian  in  addition  to  their  native  tongue. 
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CHAPTER   CCCLX. 

A.  D.  478  to  665. 

Gcotrraph icti I  I 'inr  —  Fa  11  of  the  II ^rstrrn 
Empire — lit  volutions  of  the  Ilyzantiiu- 
(woi'trttninit — Loss  of  Itnbj — litissii  of 
Justin  —  Arrcssion  of  Justinian  —  Fart  ions 
of  the  Cirrus —  Insurrection  of  the  lUue 
and  firten  Factions  —  ConJIui^ration  in 
Constantinople  —  Danger  of  Justinian  — 
Firniufss  of  the  Hmpress  'VhetMlora —  The 
Insurrection  suppressed —  The  Vandal  and 
Persian  Wars, 

\s  our  histor\-  of  oncient  Rome,  we  have  noticed 
the  /livision  of  the  empire  into  the  East  and  HVa/,  and 
fraci-d  the  fortunes  of  the  latter  #11  its  overthrow  in 
47f>.  The  fiinner,  which  continued  to  exist, imth'r  the 
iarioMs  nnme^  of  the  Kasirrn  Empire^  the  iircck 
Emp\r»\  and  the  liyianline  Empire ^^  for  a  thousmid 
ve.irs  laV'r.  lilt  it  was  overturned  by  the  Turks,  now 
tlatms  our  atten'ion. 

Ti.e  capital  of  the  Eastern  Kmpire,  called  Const  a  n* 
tin'*j*It\  from  its  founder.  Constant  me,  was  huilt  in  part 
u^H.ti  the  s.Tf  of  an  ancient  city  called  Uyznnlium, 
T!i.-»  was  the  ehiif  town  of  the  Uvxantini-s,  who  wen? 
a  f*i>'t':iy  of  Porian  (irt-i-k**,  and  who  established  them- 

w 

s*'.\*'s  h<-re  alMjut  G<Vi  \\.  l\     The  place  Ix'came  a  marl 


for  the  ships  trading  with  tlie  Kuxitie.  It  was  taken 
by  Darius  Ilystasoes,  hv  the  l/iceihrmon'ans,  and  aAer- 
ward  by  the  Athenians  imder  Perieles.  it  was  resion*d 
to  the  Laeedu'monians,  who  held  it  when  Xenophon 
n'turned  with  the  ten  tlutusiind  (tn-eks.  It  was  gn>atly 
lianissed  l>y  the  (lauK,  (X370  R.  C)  and  finally  came 
to  the  Romans  wiih  the  eoncpiest  of  tireeee. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ry7.:mtium  were  Cireekfi. 
and  distinguished  for  delta ucliery  and  idleness.  The 
city  was  thronged  with  fishermen,  saih  rs,  and  mer- 
cliants  ;  many  of  the  latter  being  foreigners.  Tiic 
government  seems  to  have  hcoii  democratic,  and  it  is 
said  that  some  demagogue,  U-in^  asked  what  wa.s  the 
law  in  n  particular  case,  n'plied,  "  What  1  ph*ase." 
The  adminible  situation  of  liie  place  *  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  em|K*mr  Constantine,  and  he  resolved 
to  buili!  a  new  citv  then*.  In  three  years  it  was  fin- 
ished,  and  dedicated  to  tlie  Virgui  .Mary,  May,  !K10. 

We  have  alreaily  given  an  arrfiunt  <tf  the  Kastem 
Einpin*,  of  which  i.onstantinople  cnn-inued  to  Ix?  the 
capital,  down  to  the  tail  of  the  Wes'ern  Kinpin*  ;  but 
it  may  Im-  well,  Infon' we  pnn-ee  '  with  tin?  histopk* 
sultsi*fpient  to  tluit  event,  to  glance  al  its  situation  aniJ 
extent  at  this  period.  In  geiieril,  it  may  he  n-inarked 
that  the  Kastern  Km[»in'  c«jmprised  the  eastern  |Niriior 
of  the  i»nat  Roman  Kinp:ri'.  Its  territories  includec 
countres  in  Knro[»e,  Afr:<'.i,  and  Amb,  coinciding  near- 
ly wi!h  thf>  Turkish  dominions  at  the  bi'giniiiug  of  the 
pp'sent  century.  The  f(»llowing  table  will  show  at  a 
glance  i's  severd  divisions:  — 


•   Sifai-  r.ir.!''i-»iiTi  iri»r*  fri;iii  thi«  tiirrr^itv  of  nanie^,  ntiil  ,  — 


it  i*  t:-.i  rr  i<ii-  1  i|\  (!:••  |u  t  th.it  thi'  pC'i^ilc  of  (Vin«itii:itiiio|i|p  | 
Iff*  ••:!•:!   i'.iil«'il   IM   lii-liiry  Uith  tirrrk%  atiit  H*mnna,     It  uiU  | 
!  r  u  I  iri^ti*^  1  t*i:it  t!if  1 1  iilral  part  iil'  the  ily/aiiUnc  territory  ; 
r    r.-.-ti  li  iif  i<iii:i*ri^«  l-'ruif-rly  uiitfcr  the  KOTrmment  of  the 
•  ir»- W«.  a:i'l  W.i*   vo;,;**  of  wltii  h  wctp  mainlv  of  thia  racn. 
llrnri-  thr  |-*:ittc:n  Kmt  i*c  naturallv  tnnk  thr  title  of  the  (irr*k 
Km;  ire;  but  n*  ( 'o:i«t.iiitin(iple  hail  been  the   capital  of  the 
(ifi  .tt  Unman  Krnpire,  a^  many  ](oru.v.«   lui«l    ftettlnl  there, 
■n-1  .1*  the  {K-o;  le  i\ere  prou<l  of  t),v  name,  the  <'ou«t:i:iEi« 
n«tiKihtan«  nV»n  •'ailed  thexn«elvi  4  It/tmanM,  and  the  im^'ire 
lUelf  Vi^alletl  the  Human  Km|ure. 


•  iVrliajiH  no  jilriro  in  the  worlil  po*«e»*es  t»o  many  ndvnn- 
tni;'-%  from  (i^ioiTion.  n«  Constant innjile.  Itn  coaiifTlion  with 
the  «ivi  rnl  Ma«  i;i\e  it  uniivallnl  n«oiirre»  f'lr  »ii]>pli<*fi  of 
ti«h  ;  t!>n  ailj:u'enC  tf'rritnrir*  are  amMt:;:  the  m'>«t  1*  rtilc  in 
thr  wrirl<t,  and  the  proclm  t«  of  the  i>o]uliiii<»  i  ountrie*  arnunii 
tlie  Me<iitf-rrun<*:in  anil  lltaik  S«  a*  arc  home,  tiy  water.  tf»  \\a 
Kitet,  w  itli  a  Mur.u'tiln>i«  Unliiy.  (.'on«tantino|ilr  x«  al«i  in 
the  |Ki:h  of  thf  nrntie^  th:it  hare  }  a^^ed  fr>im  A^ia  into 
Ki»r«i|ie  vkf  fri»ni  Knrii|'«'  inti»  A^ia,  i<:ii|  h«-n»-i'  il«  )ii«tory  14 
Cdnnei-ti-il  with  the  move  nirnta  whj«.h  have  Bj;itAted  th*^^ 
regiiiiia  for  |«at  agea. 


|| 
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DIVISIONS    OF   THE    EMPIRE. 


Dominions  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

IN  EUROPE.    • 

Ancient  Name.  Modem  Kame,  To  whom  now  tulffect,  ChUf  7bwn«.       ^[^^ 

Thrace, Part  of  Roumelia, Turkey, •  .ConBtantinople,  •  .Byzantium. 

Macedon, Part  of  Koumelia, Turkey. 

Greece, Greece,  Lidcpendent  Kingdom, Athens,    •  .Athena. 

iuyricu».....5«^i^,»^.^.<^^.ii^y:5Au.tr^ {feLt':::::::::^".^ 

CUlpia   Trft- 
(     j«u- 


Dama.  5  Transylvania,  Moldavia.  WaUachia,  $  ;Ji;^^ \ 

^"^ \     and  Bessarabia, ^RS'-'/./.i;*.';.;*.::'.*///.' i'-'^  5 

M-^ {bS^-;:::::::::::;;::::;-:::}'^^^ 


Egyp^-' 

Ethiopia, 
Libya, 


Belgrade, Singidunom. 

IN  AFRICA. 

.Egypt. 5^1Sd^5^dS'^..^..^^^^".^^^  AlexandiiiL 

.Nubia. ^Bgypt. Axum, Azum. 

fTripoli, TripolL 


^<^f^. Isarbary  States, C  Formerly  subject  to  Turkcj.  now  J  Tunis, Tunis, 

Numidia,  . . . .  (  «'  ^^v»vw,,  ^     ^^^  ^^  xaxxX  part  mdepende; 


Mauritania. 


*  *      I 

•  •     I 


nt.  . .  I  Algiers, Algiers. 

\^  Morocco, Morocco. 


...  I 

. . . .  I  Mesopotamia. ")  t^,,v«v  f  Bagdad, 

lia,.  fKoordistan, J  inrjtcy, ^Bassora. 


Colchis, Mingrelia. 

Iberia,   Georgia,  . 

Albania, Georgia,  . 

Asia  Minor,  . . .  .Natolia,  . 
Armenia, Armenia, 

C  Syria,  . . . 
Syria. <  Palestine, 

(  PhoDnicia, 
Babylonia, 
Chaldsa, 
Mesopotamia, 
Assyria, J 

The  four  last  named  countries  in  Europe,  yvL.^ 
Noricum^  Pannonia^  Dacia^  and  Mcesia^  were  never 
Uioroughly  subdued  by  the  Romans,  and,  aAer  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire,  neither  portion  could  claim  them  as 
actual  possessions.  They  were  the  seats  of  the  Gauls, 
Goths,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  who  desolated  the 
Western  empire,  and  of\en  threatened  the  Eastern 
kingdom  with  destruction.  They  are  now  all  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  Turkey,  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Russia. 

Aflcr  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West, 
the  court  of  Constantinople  sunk  into  obscurity,  from 
which  it  did  not  emerge  for  half  a  century,  when  its 
supremacy  was  restored  during  the  memorable  reign 
of  Justinian.  The  Isaiudan  Zeno,  raised  to  the  purple 
by  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Ariadne,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fifth  century,  was  compelled  to  fly  into 
the  mountains  by  a  fierce  revolt,  instigated  by  his 
mother-in-law.  Zeno  was  restored  to  his  throne 
chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Thcodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, who  had  been  carefully  educated  as  a  hostage 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  The  turbulence  of 
the  Goths,  and  the  faithlessness  of  the  Byzantines,  soon 
destroyed  the  amity  of  the  two  sovereigns.  After  a 
sanguinary  war,  Zeno  purchased  peace  by  ceding  to 
Thcodoric  his  right  over  Italy.  This  chieftain  invaded 
that  country,  and  made  himself  master  of  it,  (A.  D. 
493,)  as  we  have  already  stated. 

The  emperor  Justin  ascended  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  year  518.  He  was  originally  a  Da- 
c/su  peasant,  who  travelled  on  foot  to  the  capital  to 
^ei^i-  A»  fortune.    By  bis  bravery  and  talent,  be  rose 


.Turkey, •  •  .Smyrna.  .......  •  .Smyrna. 

.Turkey  and  Russia. 

^Damascus, Damascus. 

Turkey, <  Jerusalem. Jerusalem. 

C  Tyre. 


gradually  to  the  command  of  the  household  troops  of 
the  emperor  Leo,  and  at  the  death  of  this  monarch, 
Justin,  by  bribing  the  guard,  procured  his  own  elevation 
to  the  vacant  throne.  Totally  illiterate  himself,  he 
was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  education.  He 
made  his  nephew  Justinian  his  associate  jn  the  empire ; 
and  as  this  prince  had  been  instructed  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  times,  he  soon  obtained  the  whole  power  of 
the  state.  After  the  death  of  Justin,  in  527,  Justinian 
ruled  alone ;  but  his  first  exercise  of  authority  fixed  a 
lasting  stigma  on  his  reign.  Ho  chose  for  his  empress 
TheoQora,  a  woman  of  mean  birth  and  infamous  char- 
acter, whose  vices  had  disgusted  even  a  capital  so 
licentious  as  Constantinople.  There  is  no  moral 
degradation  which  is  not  laid  to  her  charge. 

Among  the  most  singular  and  disgraceful  follies  of 
the  great  capital  of  the  East,  were  the  factions  of  the 
circus,  which  arose  from  the  colors  worn  by  the  chari- 
oteers, who  contended  for  the  prize  of  swiftness. 
The  Green  and  Blue  were  the  most  remarkable  for  their 
inveterate  hostility,  though  the  White  and  Red  were  the 
most  ancient.  'Justinian  was  a  partisan  of  the  Blues : 
his  favor  toward  them  provoked  the  hostility  of  the 
opposite  faction,  and  led  to  a  sedition,  which  almost 
laid  Constantinople  in  ashes.  The  disturbances  first 
broke  forth  in  the  circus.  Justinian  ordered  the  rioters 
to  be  secured;  both  factibns  immediately  turned 
against  the  monarch.  The  soldiers  were  called  out, 
but  they  were  unable  to  contend  against  the  citizens  in 
the  narrow  streets.  Assailed  from  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  the  barbarian  mercenaries  flung  about  ^brands 
in  revenge,  and  thus  kindled  a  dreadful  ttjnflagra- 


ixm,  which  destroyed  a  vasi  Dumber  of  public  nnd  pri- 
*»le  edifices.  Tito  Church  of  Si.  Sophia,  and  pan  of 
rbe  impefioJ  palace,  were  consumed. 

Justinian  prepared  to  escape  inio  Asia,  and  nsscm* 
oleii  his  council  to  consult  upon  ti>e  means  of  stifeiy. 
All  nd«i»ed  him  to  fly  except  Theodora.  If  ibe  words 
ascribed  lo  her  be  her  genuine  language  on  ihis  occa- 
sion, ^ho  has  0  claim,  whatever  her  moraU  may  have 
been,  to  be  ranked  as  a  heroine.  "  If  flight,"  said  she, 
"  wcfc  the  only  means  of  safety,  yel  f  should  disdoin 
tn  fly.  Death  is  the  condition  of  our  birth.  I  adhere 
lo  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  (hat  the  throne  is  a  glori- 
ous sepulchre."  This  firmness  saved  Justinian.  The 
BIuvs  and  the  Greens  had  come  to  a  sort  of  armis- 
tice, and  were  assembled  in  the  Hippodrome.  Three 
tliousand  chosen  troops  attacked  them,  and  put  thirty 
thousand  of  the  muliiiudo  to  the  sword.  Justinian 
■ad  Theodora  were  then  roinstotcd  in  their  power,  after 
the  city  had  been  several  days  at  the  mercy  of  the 

While  the  internal  state  of  the  empire  was  thus 
disturbod  by  faction,  an  expensive  and  unprolitable 
wxr  wu  waged  agninst  the  Persians,  until  the  emperor 
{■urchaaed  a  disgraceful  and  precarious  truce,  which 
buth  be  and  the  Persian  king  chose  to  designate  as  an 
EndUt  Peart. 

"nie  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  bytielimer,  induced  Justinian  to  despatch  an 
ibTadio^  army  into  titat  country,  under  the  command 
of  BcliNirius.  This  general,  the  most  able  warrior 
of  his  age,  landed  in  Africa  in  53.1.  He  advanced 
Ixward  Carthago,  defeating  the  Vandals  on  his  march, 
■  ltd  became  master  of  the  city  with  little  opposition, 
tteliffler  made  one  effi>rt  to  sav«  his  kingdom,  but  it 
wu  umiKceatful.  His  army  was  irretrievably  ruined, 
aiA  hm  was  cloaely  besieged  in  a  castle  on  the  moun- 
tftiB  of  Papua,  where  he  sought  refuge.  The  unfor- 
lUDUe  (tolimer,  ofler  having  borne  the  most  dreadful 
wnmnitifis  of  famine,  wos  forced  to  surrender  uncon- 
diliooally.  He  was  carried  captive  to  Constantinople. 
whera  ho  was  led  in  the  triumphal  procession  that 
hoDofcd  the  rrtiirn  of  Belisarius.  The  dethroned 
SMtiarch  showed  no  nirrow  for  his  fall,  but  consoled 
Ufuetf  by  Solomon's  reflection  on  the  instability  of 
ImiiiU]  greotneM,  as  we  have  remarked  in  a  previous 


CHAPTER  CCCLXI. 

1,  D.  SU  to  643. 

Tha  Gothic  War — Invasion  of  Italy  by  Beli- 
tarius  —  Capture  of  Rome  —  Siege  pf  Hitme 
bf  ike  Qotha  —  Sale  of  the  Papacy  by  the 
Bmftresa  ThroJora  —  Dts^ace  and  Beg' 
gary  of  BrHsai-ius  —  Justinian's  Laws  — 
Bis  Edifices  —  Building  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia. 

TwK  ainrder  of  Amalasoniha,  queen  of  Oic  Goths, 
W  her  ungrotHVil  hiubnnil,  Thoodotus,  afluniod  Belisa- 
riam  ■  pfcKixi  for  invading  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He 
MiM  bnoi  Comtantinoplc  for  Sicily  in  535,  and  easily 
OM^aered  that  tmportoM  island.  Theodotus,  in  great 
••mr,  haaieoed  tn  arcrt  the  dangf^r  by  declaring  him- 
wUAb  VHnl  of  JnsUnian.     But  hearing,  immediately 


aRerward,  that  two  Byzantine  generals  bad  been  do> 
fcated  in  Dalmatia  by  the  Gothic  troops,  be  passed 
suddenly  from  the  extreme  of  despair  to  tlic  height  of 
presumption,  and  withdrew  his  allegiance.  Bclisarius 
soon  appeared  to  chastise  his  perfidy.  He  crossed  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  overran  the  south  of  Italy,  nnd  cap- 
tunrd  (ho  city  of  Naples,  while  Theodotus,  secure 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  made  no  oflbn  to  proieol 
his  subjects.  At  leogtli,  the  Gotbs,  disgusted  with  the 
incapacity  and  weakness  of  their  sovereign,  removed 
him  from  the  ihrcHie,  and  chose  Vitiges  for  their  king. 
He  abandoned  Rome,  and  Belisnrius  took  possession 
of  the  city,  A.  D.  537. 

During  the  ensuing  winter,  the  Gollts  assembled 
from  every  quarter,  to  save,  if  possible,  their  kingdom 
in  Italy.  A  powerful  army,  animated  by  a  dauntless 
spirit,  was  soon  collected,  and  Vitiges  led  his  followen 
to  the  siege  of  Rome.  Bclisarius  concentrated  his 
forces  in  tlie  city,  and  defended  it  with  equal  skill  and 
bravery ;  but  famine  soon  appeared  within  the  walls, 
and  the  citizens  became  anxious  for  a  capitulation.  A 
conspiracy  was  formed,  under  the  sanction  of  the  pope 
Sylvcrius,  for  betraying  the  city  to  tlie  Goths ;  but  it 
was  discovered  by  an  intercepted  letter.  Bclisarius 
sent  Sylverius  into  banishment,  and  ordered  the  bishops 
to  elect  a  new  pontiff.  But,  before  a  synod  could  be 
convened,  Antonia,the  gcncrors  wife, sold  the  papacy 
to  Vigilius  for  two  hundred  pounds  wctgbi  of  gold. 
Reen  fore  erne  nts  soon  arrived  from  the  East,  and  tlie 
Goths  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome. 

Bclisarius  finished  (he  war  in  Italy,  by  taking  pris- 
oner the  Gothic  king  Vitiges,  A.  D.  539.  He  returned 
in  triumph  lo  Constantinople,  and  was  next  sent  to 
conduct  the  war  against  the  Persians ;  but  he  was  soon 
recalled,  and  disgraced  by  (he  ungrateful  JusLoian 


While  the  conquests  of  Belimrius  were  nWotilig  dw  I 
western  provinces  to  the  «mpire,  hordes  of  barbuitns  I 
ravaged  the  nonh-easternfrontiera.  Unable  to  mwi^luiiu^fl 
in  the  field,  Justiniaix  emewi  \n\Q  wv  dKxwiK*  "W*ti  ^^  ^ 
Lombards,  wbo  W4  \tt*  Vftto'Wft  cffi  "i*  TjtJMb  «*.  "&* 
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!icru1i.  To  secure  this  alliance,  he  gave  them  settle- 
ments in  Pannonia.  Although  Belisarius  had  contrib- 
uted so  greatly  to  the  glory  of  Justinian,  and,  by  his 
talents  and  popularity,  might  have  placed  himself  on 
the  throne,  he  could  not  escape  calumny  and  suspicion. 
He  was  charged  with  a  conspiracy,  deprived  of  his 
command,  imprisoned  in  his  own  house,  and  fined  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The 
story  commonly  related  of  him  is,  that  his  eyes  were 
put  out,  and  he  walked  the  streets  as  a  beggar,  saying, 
''Give  a  penny  to  Belisarius  the  general."  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  this  anecdote,  he  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  died  in  565. 

The  great  fame  of  Justinian  is  owing  to  his  reform 
of  the  Roman  law.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  preceding  emperors  and  jurists  to  reduce  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  to  a  satisfactory  form  and  system,  the 
vast  variety  of  laws,  decisions,  and  constitutions,  in- 
volved the  subject  in  great  confusion  and  perplexity. 
Justinian  undertook  the  task  of  reducing  the  whole  to 
order.  He  employed,  for  this  purpose,  the  most  em- 
inent lawyers  of  the  age,  with  tlie  celebrated  Tribonian 
at  their  head.  The  work,  when  completed,  consisted 
of  three  parts,  the  Pandects^  the  Institutes^  and  the 
Novels,  This  code  of  laws  remained  in  force  in  the 
Eastern  empire  until  its  overthrow  by  the  Turks  in 
1453.  It  is  now  the  basis  of  the  civil  law  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  is  highly  respected  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  of\en  quoted  in  courts  of 
justice  in  both  countries. 

It  is  to  Justinian,  also,  that  Constantinople  owes  the 
magnificent  church  of  St.  Sophia,  now  a  mosque. 
Ten  thousand  men  were  employed  in  its  construction, 
and  in  little  less  than  six  years  it  was  completed.  '^  I 
have  vanquished  thee,  O  Solomon  I "  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  monarch,  when  he  saw  the  structure 
finished.  Beside  this  immense  pile,  Justinian  erected 
twenty-five  magnificent  churches  in  and  near  the  city, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  bridges,  aqueducts, 
and  fortifications,  throughout  the  empire.  The  histo- 
rian Procopius  has  left  us  an  entire  work  on  the 
Edifices  of  Justinian. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXII. 

A.  D.  686  to  665. 

Calamities  of  Justinian'' s  Reis^n  —  Comets  — 
Earthquake  at  Antioch  and  Berytus  —  Great 
Plague  —  Description  of  Procopius  —  Origin 
and  Progress  of  the  Pestilence  —  Strange 
Phenomena  attending  its  Appearance  —  Suf- 
ferings of  the  Victims  —  Mortality  at  Con- 
stantinople—  Singular  Mode  of  intombing 
the  Dead. 

The  reign  of  Justinian  was  marked  also  by  groat 
calamities.  The  superstitious  people  were  appalled 
by  the  appearance  of  comets  of  prodigious  magnitude. 
Earthquakes  and  pestilence  added  their  real  scourges 
tQ  these  terrors.  In  526,  an  earthquake  at  Antioch 
destroyed  two  hundred  and  fiAy  thousand  persons.  In 
531,  the  ancient  and  noble  city  of  Berytus  was  shaken 
to  the  earth.  Constantinople  suflTercd  severely,  and  a 
part  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was  thrown  down. 

In  5^,  a  terrible  plague,  which  originated  in  Egypt, 


swept  over  the  whole  known  world,  and  continued  its 
ravages  more  than  fifty  years.  It  is  said  there  was 
not  a  spot  upon  the  earth,  even  to  the  mountain  tops, 
that  was  not  visited  by  this  dreadful  scourge.  Ihiring 
three  months,  the  mortality  at  Constantinople  was  fmin 
five  thousand  to  ten  thousand  daily.  Many  districts  in 
Asia,  depopulated  by  this  visitation,  have  remained 
waste  to  the  present  day.  As  this  is  the  most  wide- 
spread and  destructive  pestilence  that  ever  visited  the 
earth,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  from  histor}*,  we 
subjoin  the  description  of  it  furnished  by  Procopius, 
who  resided  at  Constantinople,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  this  terrible  calamity,  and,  from  his  connection  with 
the  Byzantine  government,  possessed  the  means  of 
learning  all  that  could  be  known  of  its  origin,  prog- 
ress, and  effects.  The  account  of  this  writer  is  as 
follows :  —* 

*•*'  At  this  time  (A.  D.  542)  arose  a  pestilence  which 
almost  destroyed  the  whole  human  species.  It  trav- 
ersed the  whole  world,  attacking  all  nations  and  trilies 
of  men,  and  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age.  No  diversity 
of  climate,  latitude,  diet,  habits,  or  mo<le  of  life  ob- 
structed the  progress  of  the  pestilence  ;  all  varietirs 
of  mankind  fell  prastrate  before  its  sweeping  march. 
Some  countries  were  ravaged  in  summer,  others  laid 
waste  in  winter. 

"  It  first  arose  in  Egypt,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Pelusium,  from  whence,  proceeding  in  two  separate 
routes,  it  ravaged  Alexandria  and  the  rest  of  Eg>'pt. 
on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  extended  into  Palestine^ 
from  which  country  it  spread  over  the  entire  world, 
advancing  with  uniform  rapidity  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  progress.  It  did  not  suddenly  exhaust  its  venom 
in  any  spot,  but  proceeded  witli  regular  steps,  and 
continued  in  every  place  along  its  route  a  certain 
space  of  time,  marching  thus  deliberately  to  the  verj- 
extremities  of  the  earth,  as  if  determined  that  not  the 
most  remote  comer  of  the  universe  should  escape  its 
ravaging  search.  Not  even  an  island,  a  cavern,  or  a 
mountain-top  was  spared.  If  any  spot  was  passed 
over  lightly  on  its  first  visit,  the  pestilence  was  sure  to 
return,  and  fall  with  fatal  malignity  upon  the  people 
whom  it  had  first  spared,  not  leaving  them  till  it  hud 
swept  away  the  full  proportion.  It  always  began  on 
the  sea-coasts,  and  spread  into  the  interior. 

"  In  its  second  year,  about  the  middle  of  spring,  it 
reached  Constantinople,  where  I  happened  to  Ik?  at 
that  time.  The  plague  broke  out  in  this  nmnn<T  : 
Multitudes  of  diabolical  spectres  wore  seen,  having 
the  shapes  of  some  human  figure.  Whoever  met  one 
of  these  spectres  seemed  to  be  struck  on  some  part 
of  his  bodv,  and  was  on  the  instant  taken  sick.  At 
first,  the  persons  who  saw  these  spectres  attempt*'^,  hy 
prayers  and  devotions,  to  free  themst^lves  from  thrir 
attacks ;  but  all  in  vain,  for  in  the  very  tem))lrs  in 
which  they  ran  for  succor,  they  fell  do\yn  dea<l.  Thi-n 
they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  if  their 
frientis  called  at  the  door,  thev  refused  to  see  them  : 
not  the  loudest  knocking  would  he  answered,  forevrr\- 
one  feared  that  some  demon  was  in  pursuit  of  him. 
Some  were  attacked  in  another  way  :  thev  fancied  in 
their  sleep  that  they  behehl  these  apparitions,  or  heard 
voices  crying  out  that  they  were  numlwrml  with  the 
dead,  and  straightway  they  were  attacked  by  the  pesti- 
lence. Others  neither  saw  the  spectres  nor  dreamed 
of  them,  but  felt  the  disease  approach  in  a  sudden 
fever  on  awakuig  from  sleep ;  some  were  seized 
walking,  others  whuc  they  were  about  the'ur  occupy 
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litms :  ilii'v  «ru!  not  chanpr  color,  nor  fcM-I  n  violent 
lirat  or  iiin:unin;itinri :  litii  from  morning  till  cvonin;;, 
tin*  !rv*T  wiin-  so  niilil  a  rlianiriiT,  that  ncilhrr  thr 
|»aticiit  nor  plix'^ifian  was  alannetl.  Hat  on  tlip  first 
il:iv.  i»r  llj«*  sr«"f)nil,  or  not  lon'i  aOfr,  swrllinirs  arrwi* 
in  fh«*  alMiiiiiH'ii,  nndiT  llir  artn<,  lM.'liinil  llic  oars,  and 
i>n  till"  ilii;:hs.  ThiM'  paninilars  wen*  minmon  to  all 
hIio  \v<*n'  al!:irk<'il  hy  tin*  pla^iu* ;  hilt  tlM'n»  were 
«ii\i'r*iiii«'s  in  tin-  arTi<in  of  iln*  dis^'asi*,  nwinu  either  to 
till*  ilitrcn'iit  h.'ihits  of  ImhIv  in  ilitliTeiu  individuals,  ur 
to  iln"  s*jven*imi  powrr  of  Iliin  who  sent  the  calamity. 

**  Siiiie  fi'll  into  a  lu'avy  l»-tharjr>',others  were  seized 
with  a  furious  madness.  In  their  letbar<;y,  they  M'oined 
to  have  for<!o!tcn  cvcrk'  thin^,  like  (lersons  huried  in 
eternal  slcfp ;  and,  unless  attendants  were  constantly 
ut  hand  to  supply  them  with  ftMid,  they  died  of  starva- 
tion. In  their  madness,  they  never  slept,  hut  were 
eiiiitinually  frightened  with  ap|Kirilions,  and  fears  of 
h«ini;  munirred  :  ihry  ut:err>d  horrid  critrs,  and  ran 
lutht-r  and  thiihrr,  to  save  thems<.'lves  by  flight.  If 
the  sutTfrin^s  of  the  siek  were  dn*ndful,  those  of  their 
friends  were  hanltv  less  so,  for  they  wen?  distracted 
w  itii  thi>  lalxir  and  anxiety  of  watching  over  the  miser- 
alile  patients. 

**  'i'lie  fiis*'ase  was  not  propagated  hy  contagion ;  for 
neither  physicians  nor  other  fiersons  caught  it  by 
touchini;  the  hcMlies  of  those  infected:  and  muhitudes, 
wlm  nursed  tiie  s!<*k  am!  huried  the  dead,  escaped  its 
a:iai*ks,  while  others,  who  were  in  no  way  exposed, 
tiMik  it  anii  ilied.  In  their  dcrlirious  ravings,  they  rolled 
tb-hW'lves  on  the  gnmnd,  threw  themselves  from  the 
houx'-!ops«  and  plunged  into  the  sea,  not  from  thirst, 
hut  iiiipilled  hy  an  ungovemabic  fur}'.  Many,  nnat- 
teijiled,  peri'^hed  fn im  hunger.  Those?  who  esca|>ed 
the  leMiarL'V  anii  delirium  were  carried  off"  bv  excru- 
eiatiii'j  p.Miis  in  the  swellings. 

"  Thi*  physicians,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  llie  dis- 
ofili-r,  iiu;i:iin«'d  the  enusi;  to  lie  in  the  swellings,  and 
tin  p' flip-  iii»»s<i'ii'd  thes<r  tumors  in  the  Ixxiies  of  thow 
whii  had  liii-il,  t«i  dis«:over  the  w»rrel  of  the  malady. 
Tli«-v  t'liunil  thein  to  consist  of  coals,  or  black  lum[>s, 
ciinvnning  hi  nialimiant  a  |)<iis«jn,  that  many  of  them 
dii  il  iiumeiliati'lv  trmn  the  etferts  of  it.  Some  found 
their  btxiii-s  oAep'd  with  hiark  pustules:  these  dic*<I 
wiihin  nn  hmir.  Many  wep>  killed  l>y  suilden  vomitings 
of  hliKnl.  Sitinc,  atMT  iivini:  in  irn-at  extremity,  and 
iK-intr  *j[:\t'n  ti\iT  hy  tlnir  [ihyiirians,  riToven-d,  to  the 
a*«!oni-ihuient  of  e\ery  one;  others,  %v)to  seemed  quite 
luit'e.aipl  Mere  a^^'ipd  nf  (heir  nrover\-,  unexpectedly 
difd.      Human  nkil!  ami  human  wisdom  M-fined  utterly 
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B?  tauli.  tor  alt  things  were  at  contradiction.  If  one 
mrin  was  helpetl  hy  the  ustr  of  the  )>ath,  another  was 
kilit-d  hv  ii.  If  Si  line  iM-rished  in  an  extraordinar\' 
ni:inn«'r,  «i'h«-r<  e'^cain-d  ns  wondert'ully.     No  nimedy 
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f«.r  !l:''  ili-'ipii-r,  no  preventive  airiinst  it,  could  Ik* 
!'••  iiid.  \\  li«-ii  a  man  titok  the  infection,  il  seemed  by 
chani-e  :  wli«n  he  enivipfd,  it  hap[i«'ned  he  knew  not 
\t*'\\.  t'hiMp-n  iNirn  of  infecte<l  mothers  were  Mire  to 
•t*-. 

••  Til"  plaiT'it'  pp'vailed  four  months  at  ('onstantimv" 
p'*-.  .iihI  diiniii!  ihn*e  months  it  raged  terribly.  At  first, 
tlii'  n  .iii'K-r  iif  deaths  was  but  little  alN>ve  the  onlinar)* 
ppipor'itru  ;  but,  as  the  epidemic  gn-w  more  active, 
ilifv  iii'-naMil  to  five  thousand  a  dav,  and  aAerward 
••I  *eii  thousand  a  day,  and  even  mon?.  At  fimt, every 
one  b-ir.i-d  tlirise  of  his  own  household  and  such  dead 
(if«i:es  ns  were  found  here  and  there;  but  afterward 
r\er)-  thing  wai  left  to  chance  and  disorder ;  for  aer- 


vants  were  left  w  ithout  masters,  and  masters  without 
sen*ants.  Houses  were  left  desrilate,  and  the  tenants 
p-mained  iinburiefl.  All  the  tombs  in  the  city  being 
filled  w  ith  IifMlles,  men  wen'  sent  into  the  fields  in  the 
neighlHjrhotMl  tf»  bunk'  the  dead  then' ;  hut  the  number 
of  the  corpses  incp'asing  nion*  and  more,  they  became 
tip'd  of  digging  graves,  an«l  pileil  up  the  bodies  in  the 
tf»wers  of  the  rity  wall,  by  taking  olf  the  nxjfs  and 
throwing  in  the  iMulies,  till  the  towers  wep*  full,  when 
the  pwfs  were  n'[» laced.  A  foul  air  was  thus  driven 
by  the  winds  over  the  city,  and  added  to  the  infection. 
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"  No  funeral  (ifFiees  were  perfonned  over  the  d(?ad  : 
people  thought  it  sufficient,  if  tliey  wep*  able,  to  carry 
the  botlies  to  the  shctre,  cast  them  by  loads  into  lioots, 
and  h't  the  waves  transport  them  when-ver  chance 
might  din*<*t.  All  factions  and  dissensions  were  hushed 
in  the  city ;  people  assisted  one  another,  and  Ivuried 
one  another,  without  thinking  of  their  enmities. 
Vicious  and  abandoned  men,  struck  with  horror  at  the 
awful  death  which  menaced  them,  U'camc  suddenly 
penitent  and  devout ;  yet,  as  the  flanger  {mssed  away, 
and  their  fears  almtcd,  tliey  returned  to  their  old  ways, 
and  surpa.ss<>d  their  old  deeds  in  iniquity  ;  so  that  it 
might  be  said,  and  not  without  truth,  that  the  pestilence, 
either  by  chance  or  the  will  of  Providence,  had  spared 
the  very  worst  part  of  mankind.^ 
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CHAPTER  CCCLXIII. 

A.D.665to64L 

Rciffns  of  Justin  ILy  Tiberius,  and  Maurice — 
Usurpation  and  Cruelties  of  Phoras  —  Ca* 
lamitous  Fate  of  Maurice  —  Pope  Gret^ory 
acknowledfrcd  Universal  Bishop  by  Phocas 
—  Overthrow  and  Death  of  Phocas  —  Acces» 
sion  of  Ueraclius  —  Persian  IVar — Victo- 
ries of  Khosrou  —  Conquest  of  Jerusalem  and 
Asia  Minor  —  Danger  of  Constantinople  — 
Campaigns  of  Ueraclius  —  First  Appearance 
of  the  iSaracens, 

The  reign  of  Justin  IL^  the  nephew  and  successor 
of  Justinian,  was  remarkable  only  for  disgrace  abroad 
and  misery  at  home.  At  his  death,  in  TiTS,  he  lie- 
q  neat  bed  tlic  empire  to  Tiber  iuji,  whoMf  virtues  amply 
justified  the  pn-ference  given  him.  Ihii  his  n-ign  lastwl 
only  four  years,  and   he  was  succeeded  by   Maurice, 
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who  inherited  many  of  his  predecess<ir*s  virtues,  lie 
sf>nt  an  army,  under  the  eunuch  Narsf>s,  tx  ih<>  aid  of 
Khosrou^  king  of  Persia,  who  had  Ix-eii  driven  from 
his  throne  by  a  usuqier.  This  enterprise  was  crowned 
with  success.  FnH'd  fpim  all  danger  on  the  side  of 
Persia,  .Maurice  re!u>lved  to  tiini  his  nnns  against  the 
Avars,  a  Tartar  nation,  who  threatened  the  eastern 
frontier.  Hut  the  inca|»acity  of  his  gr>nerals  ond  his 
own  ova  rice  prr>voked  a  mutiny  of  the  s«ildier^.     They 

I  marched  to  Constantinople  under  Phficas,  one  of  iIm  ir 
centurions.  Had  the  city  continued  faithful,  this  «edi. 
tion  might  easily  have  been  quelled  ;  but  the  lirentious 
pfjpuluce,  disgusted  with  the  parsimony  of  their  sov- 
ereign, assaulted  him  as  he  wa1kf*d  in  a  religious  pro- 
cession, and  compellef)  him  to  seek  safety  in  his  palace. 
The  unforturutc  em|K*ror  was  forced  to  abilicBte: 
Phocas  was  tumultuously  invested  with  the  purple, 
and  welcomed  into  Constantinople  with  the  acclama- 

I  tiona  of  a  thoughtlcaa  people.  The  cm^ror  coQcux^vi^di 
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his  reign  by  dragging  Maurice  from  the  sanctuary 
<\'here  he  had  sought  refuge,  murdering  his  five  sons 
successively  before  his  eyes,  and  then  putting  the  de- 
posed monarch  to  death  by  torture.  One  of  the  royal 
nurses  attempted  to  save  the  prince  intrusted  to  her 
charge,  by  presenting  her  own  child  to  the  executioners 
in  his  stead.  But  Maurice  refused  to  sanction  the  de- 
ceit ;  and,  as  each  blow  of  the  axe  fell  on  the  necks 
of  his  children,  he  exclaimed,  with  pious  resignation, 
^^  Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judg- 
ments ! " 

The  usurpation  of  Phocas  was  basely  sanctioned  by 
Pope  Gregory,  who  received  in  return  for  his  adula- 
tion the  title  of  Universal  Bishop.  But  the  pontifT^s 
flatteries  could  not  save  the  tyrant  from  the  resentment 
of  his  own  subjects,  who  soon  discovered  their  error 
in  preferring  such  a  miscreant  to  the  virtuous  Maurice. 
Ueraclius,  the  exarch,  or  viceroy,  of  Africa,  invited 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  empire,  sailed  to  Con- 
stantinople, A.  D.  610.  Scarcely  had  his  fleet  ap- 
peared in  the  Hellespont,  when  the  citizens  and  im- 
perial guards  entered  the  palace,  bound  Phocas  in 
chains,  and  sent  him  a  helpless  captive  to  his  rival. 
Heraclius  reproached  him  with  his  manifold  vices,  to 
which  the  fallen  tyrant  simply  replied,  "  Wilt  thou 
govern  better  ?  "  These  were  the  last  words  of  Phocas. 
Af\er  suflering  insult  and  torture,  he  was  beheaded, 
and  his  mangled  body  thrown  into  the  sea. 

But  the  death  of  Phocas  did  not  deliver  the  empire 
from  the  calamities  which  his  crimes  had  produced. 
Khosrou  had  no  sooner  learned  the  fate  of  his  bene- 
factor, Maurice,  than  he  assembled  the  entire  strength 
of  Persia  to  avenge  his  murder.  The  unwise  system 
of  persecution  which  had  been  gradually  established 
by  the  Byzantine  prelates  and  emperors,  supplied  the 
invader  with  allies  in  every  province.  The  Jews,  the 
Nestorians,  and  the  Jacobites  *  believed,  with  reason, 
that  the  worsliippers  of  fire  were  more  tolerant  than 
the  orthodox  Christ ians.t  Scarcely  had  the  Persians 
crossed  the  Euphrates  when  insurrections  were  raised 
in  their  favor  throughout  Syria.  Khosrou,  victorious 
in  two  decisive  buttles,  was  encouraged  to  undertake 
the  restoration  of  the  Persian  empire  as  it  existed  in 
the  age  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Heraclius  had  scarcely 
ascended  the  throne,  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  fall  of  Antioch.  This  was  soon  followed  (A.  D. 
614)  by  the  storming  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews, 
encouraged  by  the  Persians,  wreaked  dreadful  ven- 
geance on  the  heads  of  their  Christian  persecutors. 
The  fugitives  from  Palestine  sought  refuge  in  Egypt, 
whore  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria.  But  Egypt  itself,  where  the  din  of 
arms  had  not  been  heard  since  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
was  invaded,  conquered,  and,  for  a  time,  annexed  to 
llic  Persian  empire,  A.  D.  616. 

Asia  Minor  was  subdued  with  equal  facility.  In  a 
single  campaign,  the  Persian  armies  advanced  from 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
rus,  and,  during  ten  years,  their  hostile  camp  was  in 
sight  of  the  towers  of  Constantinople.  The  city  was, 
at  the  same  time,  so  closely  pressed  by  the  Avars,  that 
Heraclius  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  capital, 
and  seeking  refuge,  with  his  treasures,  in  Carthage. 

*  The  Jacobites  wore  a  ioct  of  Christians  who  were  united 

oj  a  Syrian  monk  named  Jacobut  Bardai,  in  the  sixth  cen- 

furjr.  A,  D.     They  Imd  various  communities  in  Syria,  Effjpt, 

dnd  McmopotamiB,  Mnd  being  «cpar«tcd  from  the  Catnolio 

y&urcb,  obiMined protection  &om  the  Stficens. 


He  was  with  difliculty  dissuaded  from  this  dishonora- 
ble measure  by  the  entreaties  of  the  patriarch.  But 
his  prospects  appeared  to  become  darker  every  hour. 
The  Avars,  by  a  treacherous  attack,  had  nearly  seized 
the  capital ;  and  the  ambassadors  sent  to  supplicate 
peace  and  pardon  from  Khosrou  were  dismissed  with 
contumely  and  reproach,  the  Persian  despot  declaring 
that  he  would  not  grant  peace  until  Heraclius  was 
brought,  bound  in  chains,  to  his  footstool,  or  had  ab- 
jured Christianity,  and  embraced  the  Magian  religion. 

For  about  twelve  years,  Heraclius  had  patiently  wit- 
nessed the  calamities  of  the  empire,  without  makin<r 
any  eflTort  to  protect  his  subjects.  But  this  last  insuli 
roused  his  slumbering  energies,  and  he  entered  on  a 
career  as  glorious  as  his  former  inactivity  had  been 
disgraceful.  He  made  six  successful  campaigns 
against  the  Persians,  and,  in  the  year  627,  defeated 
an  army  of  five  huivdred  thousand  men  near  the  site 
of  ancient  Nineveh.  After  reconquering  all  the  prov- 
inces which  had  been  overrun  by  the  Persians,  Herac- 
lius returned  to  Constantinople,  bringing  with  him  the 
wood  of  the  ^^  true  cross,'^  which  Khosrou  had  taken 
at  Jerusalem  —  a  precious  relic,  which  was  deemed  a 
more  splendid  trophy  of  his  victories  than  all  his  spoils 
and  conquests.  But  victory  itself  was  fatal  to  Herac- 
lius. The  best  and  bravest  of  his  soldiers  had  perished 
in  these  sanguinary  wars.  The  treasury  was  empty. 
Taxes  were  levied  with  difliculty  in  the  desolated 
provinces ;  and  the  emperor  himself,  as  if  exhausted 
by  his  great  eflforts,  sunk  into  hopeless  lethargy. 

While  Heraclius  was  enjoying  the  empty  honors  of 
a  triumph,  the  Saracens  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of 
Syria.  From  this  moment,  the  Greek  empire  sunk 
rapidly  before  their  fanatic  valor,  and,  in  the  last  eight 
years  of  his  reign,  the  emperor  lost,  by  their  victories, 
all  that  he  had  rescued  from  the  Persians. 


CHAPTER    CCCLXIV. 

A.  D.  641  to  887. 

Character  of  the  Byzantine  History  after  the 
Death  of  Heraclius  —  Sieges  of  Constantino- 
ple by  the  Saracens  —  Invention  of  the  Greek 
Fire  —  Rise  of  t/ie  Iconoclasts  —  Fortunes  of 
the  Empress  Irene  —  Reigns  of  the  Basilian 
Emperors  —  Wealth  and  Luxury  of  the  Greek 
Empire  —  State  of  Europe  —  Silk. 

Hebaclitjs  died  in  641,  at  an  advanced  age.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  following  century,  the  histor}' 
of  the  empire  discloses  only  a  series  of  crimes  among 
his  successors,  in  their  contests  for  the  throne.  Murder 
by  the  steel  or  poison,  mutilation  by  cutting  ofl*  the 
nose  and  pulling  out  the  tongue,  factious  cabals,  insur- 
rections, and  ecclesiastical  tyrannies  —  such  are  the 
materials  which  fill  up  the  pages  of  the  Byzantine 
annals  at  this  period  ! 

In  672,  during  the  reign  of  Constantine  Pogonatus, 
the  Saracens  besieged  Constantinople  for  Ave  months, 
but  were  repelled.  They  returned  for  seven  years  in 
succession,  but  were  each  tinne  defeated,  not  so  much 
by  the  able  generalship  of  the  garrison  as  by  the  help 
of  the  Greek  Are,  which  had  been  invented  by  Calli- 
nicus.  With  this  liquid  fltime,  the  ships  of  the  Saracenai 
were  set  on  Are,  as  we  have  already  rebted.  Though 
the  composition  of  this  is  not  certainly  known,  it  is 
mip^poted  to  have  conskted  chiefly  of  petroleum,  miiwd 
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wtlh  aulphurand  the  pilch  ofcrecn  firs.  Wherever  il 
tighied,  it  sprpud  with  wonderful  rapidily.  Woier,  in- 
moA  of  extinguishing,  only  scatlersd  and  quickened 
the  licune.  Nothing  could  check  it  except  sand,  v ' 
or  vinegar.  The  composition  of  this  powerTuI  ageni 
of  desintclJon  was  kept  as  a  secret  of  stale  by  the 
Gn>eks  for  upwords  of  four  hundred  yeare.  At  length 
the  Mahometans  ore  said  to  have  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  il,  and  used  it  in  their  wars  against  the  ChriatiaDS, 
till  (he  invention  of  gunpowder. 

Lfo  the  hmtrian  became  emperor  in  718.  He  was 
originally  a  grazier.  Entering  the  army,  he  rose  to 
distinction,  and  woa  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  sotdiera. 
He  is  principally  distinguished  by  his  zeal  against  the 
worship  of  images,  which,  in  his  time,  had  become 
almost  univenal  in  the  church.  The  pnrty  of  which 
be  was  the  head,  obtained  the  name  of  ItonoelaiU.  or 
image- breakers  Contlantint  VI.,  a  child  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother  Irene,  began  his  reign  in 
760.  Itvne  reatorod  the  worship  of  images,  and  went 
aa  fdr  in  the  perBccution  of  the  Iconoclosts  as  Leo  had 
gone  in  support  of  them.  This  unnatural  mother 
dethroned  her  son,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  She  moved 
through  the  streets  of  L.onstnniinople,  drawn  by  four 
mdk-white  steeds,  in  a  golden  chariot.  She,  however, 
fell  from  this  proud  eminence,  and  ended  her  life  in 
bntiishmcnt,  ai  (he  Island  of  Lesbos,  where  she  earned 
nil  humble  subsislenco  by  the  labor  of  her  own  hands. 

Basil  J.  was  originally  an  humble  Macedonian  ad- 
venturer, who,  on  his  firel  visit  to  Cotisianlinople,  slept 
at  night  on  the  steps  of  a  church.  Ho  found  employ- 
ment wiili  one  of  the  rclinite  of  the  palace,  and  rose 
to  tie  an  officef  of  the  imperial  stables.  Ho  attracted 
thn  notice  of  the  emperor  Michael,  and.  by  successive 
gradations,  licrnme  Bissociated  with  him  in  the  imperial 
aulhoniy.  He  ascended  the  throne  by  causing  Michael 
to  bp  put  to  death.  Notwithstanding  this  usurpation, 
Basd  lias  been  runked  among  the  moat  able  and  hon- 
orabk-  of  alt  the  Byzantine  monarclw.  His  private 
life  was  respectable, and  his  public  administmiion  uae- 
ful  and  advantageous  to  the  empire.  Ho  reformed 
Rbuae«i  sad  sdected  the  most  virtuous  and  competent 
imm  tor  h»  agents.  Though  ho  did  not  lead  armies 
iMMelf,  he  gave  the  command  to  deserving  men,  and 
Ibo  eoemieB  of  the  empire  were  once  more  compelled 
10  raapect  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name. 

The  dMC«ndiu)ts  of  Basil  held  the  throne  for  neariy 
two  0MMari«8,  with  the  interruption  of  two  usurpations. 
TbitaiMecnion  was  attended  by  many  murders  and  other 
mH  of  eruetty.  The  poasenion  of  the  throne  depend- 
ed Vfou  vmrioua  contingencies.  Tbe  ton,  or  daughter, 
or  brother,  nr  nephew,  might  succeed  as  heir,  or  the 
moaoicb  might  nominate  a  succoMor.  Tho  army,  tbe 
oficen  of  tho  palace,  tlio  populace,  or  tho  widow  of 
the  deceased  emperor,  mignt  obtoin  tho  vacant  throne 
by  violence  or  intrigue.  The  most  common  method  of 
mtnoving  ibe  suvereign,  was  by  assassination,  potson- 
■Bg,  ImnulimenC,  imprisonment,  mutilation,  or  so  me  more 
ertiel  act,  perpetrated  by  a  revengeful  and  successful 
upir«nL  Tho  power  of  the  emperor  st-ems  to  have 
beea  absolute.  The  offence,  the  law,  the  condemna- 
tion, lad  punishment,  came  in  rapid  succession,  and 
an  bm  Ibp  offirnco  from  the  emperor's  will.  A  single 
bet  may  bn  cited  ns  an  example  of  the  atrocious  pmc- 
tkva  of  thMo  days.  The  barbarians  rear  the  Danube 
had  token  twelve  thousand  prisoners ;  their  nosca  were 
CBt  off,  and  they  were  sent  back  to  Conniantinople  thus 
nntlkled.     The  emperor  sent  bock  to  the  barbarians 


some  thousands  of  captives,  divided  into  companies 
of  one  hundred  each.  All  their  eyes  were  put  out 
with  the  exception  of  one  eye  to  ench  company,  the 
possessor  of  which  served  for  a  guide  to  the  rest  The 
inaieriols  for  this  portion  of  the  Byxanline  history  are 
very  meagre.  The  greater  part  of  such  as  existed, 
were  prolrably  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  at  Constan- 
tinople, when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Latins  in 
1304.  Perhaps  this  loss  is  not  much  to  be  tegrcticd, 
for  such  atrocities  as  we  have  noticed,  occupied  a 
large  space  in  the  events  of  the  period. 

The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Greek  empire  at  ihia 
dale  must  have  been  very  great.  An  evidence  of  this 
may  be  given  in  the  condition  of  a  female  named  Danie- 
lis,  of  Pntras,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  This  matron  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  patroness  of  Basil  in  his 
humble  fortunes,  and  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  her 
favor  and  bounty  after  he  became  emperor.  Among 
her  presents  to  him  were  a  carpet  of  wool,  wrought 
of  exceeding  fineness,  of  a  pattern  which  imitated  the 
spots  of  a  peacock's  tail,  and  of  a  size  equal  to  the 
floor  of  a  church.  She  gave  him,  also,  sLt  hundred 
pieces  of  silk  and  linen.  The  silk  was  colored  with 
the  Tyrian  dye,  and  adomcd  with  the  labors  of  the 
needle.  The  linen  was  so  exquisitdy  fine,  that  an 
V  piece  might  be  rolled  in  tho  hollow  of  a  canr. 
Another  of  her  presents  to  Basil  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred young  men  as  slaves.  ^Vhen  she  visited  the  cm- 
peror  at  Constantinople,  she  was  carried  tho  whole  dis- 
tance, five  hundred  miles,  in  a  tiller,  attended  by  three 
hundred  slaves.  At  her  decease,  she  bequeathed  to 
Leo,  tbe  son  of  Basil,  the  residue  of  her  estates,  which 
comprised  eighty  farms  and  three  thousand  slaves' 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  a  private  female, 
in  the  ninth  century,  could  have  acquired  such  on 
amount  of  wealth,  nor  how  the  arts  attained  to  such 
perfection,  in  that  age  and  that  quarter  of  tlie  empire. 
This  period  is  accounted  the  darkest  and  most  barba- 
rous era  in  the  history  of  Western  Europe,  the  tnlv 
exception  la  the  general  gloom,  being  tho  transient  and 
ineHecluol  attempt  of  Charlemagne  in  tbe  cause  of  learn- 
ing and  civilization. 

During  this  period,  the  Byzantine  empire  wks  ths 
only  part  of  the  world,  except  China,  where  the  culti- 

'  in  and  manufacture  of  silk  were  corried  on.  This 
article  had  been  known  in  Europe  for  many  cmturica, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  retgn  of  Justinian  that  the  eggs 
of  the  silkworm  were  brought  from  China  in  the  hollow 
walking-sticks  of  two  Persian  monks,  who  had  visited 
that  country  in  the  characler  of  Christian  missionaries. 
From  these  have  proceeded  all  the  silkworms  now  in 
Europe.  The  Byzanline  Greeks  were  lh«  only  Eu- 
ropeans who  possessed  lliera  for  six  hundred  years 
from  the  time  of  Justinian.  In  the  twelfth  ceniury, 
the  cultivation  of  silk  was  introduced  into  Sicily,  uiid 
from  ibence  it  extended  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Fronce. 


CHAPTER    CCCLXV. 

A.  D.  UT  to  IIWT. 

Character  of  Ike  Greeks  during  this  Period  — 
The  Empire  new  modelled  —  Loss  of  tht 
Italian  Provinces  —  Extent  of  Ike  Rnipire 
—  Dtisfriplion  of  Constantinople  —  Thtolo- 
gicai  Ditputti,  ifv. 
IhraiNo  this  perioJ,  the  \nV\aL^\\KW»  rf  ^^^-jw*™*  > 

empire  showed  \heTMpe\tca  tk  Aei««!w»  t«ms,i»  «»*■  N*j 
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panson  with  what  they  had  formerly  been.  Yet  they 
were  at  least  on  an  equality  with  the  first  nations  of 
Europe.  Their  degeneracy  was  rather  in  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  than  in  external  show  and  import- 
ance. There  remained  among  them  much  of  ancient 
pomp  and  splendor.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  prov- 
inces that  still  acknowlcdcred  the  authority  of  the  sue- 
cessors  of  Constantine  had  been  cast  into  a  new  form 
by  the  institution  of  the  themes^  or  military  govern- 
ments. Of  these  there  were  twenty-nine,  namely, 
twelve  in  Europe,  and  seventeen  in  Asia.  The  victo- 
ries of  a  few  of  the  emperors  had  enlarged  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Roman  dominions,  but,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  prospect  was  darkened.  The  relics  of 
Greek  dominion  in  Italy  were  swept  away  by  the  Nor- 
man adventurers,  while  the  Turks  had  removed  many 
of  the  Asiatic  props  of  the  empire.  Still,  the  spacious 
provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece  were 
obedient  to  the  Byzantine  sceptre.  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
and  Crete,  with  the  fifty  islands  of  the  yEgean  Sea, 
also  acknowledged  its  authority. 

The  subjects  of  the  empire  were  more  ingenious  and 
dexterous  than  any  other  people  of  Europe ;  and,  in 
their  support  and  restoration  of  the  arts,  their  patient 
and  peaceful  tamper,  and  their  refined  taste,  they 
challenge  our  esteem  and  respect.  The  first  demand 
of  the  public  revenue  wa»  the  pomp  and  pleasure  of 
the  emperors.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and 
Europe  were  covered  with  their  magnificent  villas. 
The  great  palace  of  Constantinople,  the  centre  of  im- 
perial residence,  was  enlarged  and  decorated  by  the 
wealth  of  successive  sovereigns,  and  the  long  series 
of  apartments  were  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  No  city  in  the  world, 
probably,  surpassed  Constantinople  in  wealth  and  splen- 
dor during  the  middle  ages. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  theological  disputes  about 
questions  that  pass  the  limits  of  human  knowledge, 
and  a  jealous  rivalry  between  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  pope  of  Rome,  produced  a  division 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  which  the 
disputes  respecting  the  Bulgarians  aggravated  into  a 
formal  schism.  These  barbarians  were  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Greek  and  Latin  missionaries.  The 
patriarch  and  the  pope  contended  for  the  patronage  of 
the  new  ecclesiastical  establishments.  The  Greeks 
prevailed  in  the  contest,  and  banished  their  Latin  ad- 
versaries. The  court  of  Rome  took  revenge  by 
anathemfatizing  the  Greeks. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  the  long  lapse  of  one 
thousand  years,  there  seems  not  to  have  been  any  ma- 
terial change  in  the  character  of  the  government,  the 
people,  the  religion,  the  commerce,  or  the  occupations, 
current  in  the  Greek  empire.  Even  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Latin  emperors  during  the  period  of  the 
crusades,  the  same  course  of  events  continued. 

Constantine  VIL,  during  his  minority,  (A.  D.  911,) 
devoted  himself  to  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  study  of  the  constitution  and  political  relations  of 
the  empire,  on  which  subjects  he  has  left  valuable 
writings.  Nicephorus  Phocas^  in  964,  was  the  restorer 
of  the  Byzantine  power  by  his  own  exploits  in  Crete, 
and  by  victories  obtained  under  his  generals  in  the 
wars  with  the  Saracens  in  Asia  Mmor  and  Syria. 
John  Zimisces^  in  969,  defended  the  empire  against 
the  arms  of  the  Russians  under  Swaroslav.     BasiHus 

and  Consta$Uine  ZJ.,  in  975,  ascended  the  throne 
TV  and  so  shared  it  between  them,  that  all  the 


labors  of  the  government  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  former^ 
and  its  enjoyments  to  his  associate. 

Under  these  princes,  the  empire  enjoyed  a  period 
of  good  fortune.  Basilius  broke  the  power  of  the 
Bulgarians,  which  had  long  been  formidable,  in  sev- 
eral battles,  iod  subdued  them  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  to  tHa  borders  of  ancient  Epirus.  AAer  a 
reign  of  fifty  years,  distinguished  by  every  imperial  vir- 
tue, Basil  lefl  the  sole  possession  of  the  throne  to  his 
brother,  A.  D.  1025. 

Constantine  IX,  governed  w^ithout  capacity,  and 
with  a  severity  which  was  the  eflect  of  fear.  He  be- 
queathed the  empire,  with  his  daughter  Zoe,  to  the 
patrician  Romanus  Argyrus^  who  suffered  a  defeat  from 
the  Saracens,  near  Aleppo.  Zoe  was  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  a  more  youthful  lover,  and  her  passion  cost 
her  husband  his  life,  and  ruined  her  own  fortunes ;  for 
scarcely  had  her  paramour  obtained  the  crown,  undei 
the  name  of  Michael  IV, ^  when  his  mind  became  a 
prcy  to  remorse.  Incapable  of  consolation,  so  long  as 
the  fruit  of  his  crime  remained  in  his  possession,  he 
abandoned  the  throne,  and  sought  to  appease  the  stings 
of  conscience  by  immuring  himself  in  a  cloister,  A.  I). 
1041.  The  empress  raised  his  cousin,  Michael  Ca- 
laphates^  to  the  throne,  but  soon  removed  him,  and  hci 
sister  put  out  his  eyes.  Zoe  then  married  Corutantius 
Monomachus^  and  lived  to  old  age,  through  a  minquii 
reign. 

VVe  may  observe,  in  a  survey  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries,  that,  while  most  of  the  emperors 
were  vicious  and  contemptible,  several  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  worthy  successors  of  the  best  of  the  old 
Coesars.  To  maintain  the  luxurious  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople against  the  Saracens,  Turks,  Bulgarians, 
and  Russians,  was  a  most  arduous  task,  requiring 
abilities  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  capital,  a  fund 
of  literature  was  preserved  during  these  times,  which 
was  destined  to  employ  the  labor  of  scholars  a  thou- 
sand years  aAerward. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXVI. 

A.  D.  1067  to  1185. 

End  of  the  Basilian  Dynasty  —  Accession  of 
the  Comneni  —  Reign  of  Alexius  —  State  of 
Literature  in  Constantinople  —  Anna  Com- 
nena  —  The  Crusades  —  Extraordinary  Ad- 
ventures of  Andronicus  —  He  ascends  the 
Throne  —  His  bloody  Reign  —  Insurrection 
at  Constantinople —  Overthrow  and  tragical 
Death  of  Andronicus, 

The  Basilian  or  Macedonian  dynasty  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  of  Constantinople  by  the  race  of  the 
Comneni,  in  1057.  Alexius  ComncnuSj  who  began  to 
reign  in  1081,  was  a  prince  of  great  experience  and 
uncommon  endowments.  During  the  thirty -seven 
years  of  his  administration,  he  gave  to  the  imperial 
throne  a  degree  of  stability  which  the  external  circum- 
stances of  the  empire  had  never  more  urgently  re- 
quired. The  power  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  was 
advancing  with  the  rapid  fortune  peculiar  to  a  new 
founded  dynasty,  while  several  provinces  of  the  empire 
were  convulsed  with  the  crusades,  and  the  Russiaoft 
pressed  on  its  northern  frontier.  Alexius,  with  the 
art  of  a  statesman,  withstood  every  foe.  He  found  au 
historian  in  hia  daughter,  Anna  Comnena,  a  female 


irito  raised  heisclf  obove  the  characier  of  her  age. 
She  poasessed  a  genius  worthy  of  her  failier,  and  em- 
ployed iho  hours  which  were  absiracied  from  the  affair* 
of  go^■e^llmenl  in  composing  iha  Alertad,  a  history  of 
her  father's  life.  We  may  remark  ihni,  about  tito 
■amo  period)  the  old  book  of  Hindoo  philosophy,  con- 
lainiag  tho  fnbtcs  of  Pilpay.  was  translated  into  Greek 
al  Constuntinopio,  nnd  that  learning  was  culrivated  hy 
many  n»  the  pnib  to  dignity  nnd  fume. 

Tlic  history  of  the  crusuderB,  in  their  connection  with 
ihe  Byzantine  empire,  will  be  chiefly  reserved  for 
another  portion  of  this  work.  After  tho  Comneni  hod 
reigned  at  Constantinoplu  more  than  a  century,  with 
groaler  glory  than  any  preceding  dynasty,  they  gave 
occasiou  for  their  own  ruin,  and  the  subversion  of  the 
government  Thia  was  accomplished  in  the  person 
of  Androniau,  whose  adventures  ara  so  extraordinary 
lltat  they  merit  a  detailed  narrative.  This  person  web 
the  grandson  of  Alexius  I.  He  is  represented  as  bravo, 
eloqucal,  accomplished,  of  singular  grace  and  beauty, 
and  temperate  inancxtraordinary  degree,"  with  a  heart 
to  resolve,  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute." 
Tho  aialer  of  the  empress  became  bis  spouse  without 
iho  Minction  of  the  legal  authority.  For  attempting  to 
BMMMnate  the  ompiror  Manuel,  he  was  punished  by 
an  impriaonment  which  continued  twelve  years. 

Al  length,  he  discovered  a  part  of  the  wall  in  his 
priMX)  where  the  bricks  might  be  removed,  nnd  replaced 
■o  u  not  to  change  their  usual  appearance.  Adjoining 
ihia  wall  was  a  recess,  in  which  a  person  might  l>e 
ooae«^d,  but  beyond  which  he  could  not  go.  An- 
drofiicus  removed  the  bricks,  and,  having  passed  into 
the  recess,  replaced  them,  so  as  to  occasion  no  suspi- 
ekn.  Not  being  found  in  his  cell  tlie  next  day,  he 
ma  believed  to  have  escaped,  ond  his  spouse,  being 
HBpecied  of  aiding  him,  was  sent  to  lake  his  place, 
dead  of  the  night,  slie  fancied  she  beheld  a 
Her  husband  stood  before  her !  She  rccog- 
,  They  shared  their  provisions  till  they  had 
onough  together  lo  devise  an  ingenious  plan 
I.  It  succeeded.  Andronicus  fled  to  the 
Thcnc«,  after  many  perils,  he  found  his 
Rustia,  and  there  rendered  such  iniportanl 
to  the  Greek  emperor,  as  to  secure  his  pardon 
MB  raium  to  Constantinople. 

Apia  be  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Manuel,  who 
^MM^wd  bim  to  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor,  but  with  a  mili- 
tary comroaod.  Here  his  romantic  amours  brought 
bim  idlo  new  difficulties,  to  escape  Ihe  consequences 
of  which,  ho  undertook  a  pilgrimage  lo  Jerusalem. 
New  adventures  wiih  ihe  queen  dowager  of  ihat  city 
lounged  him  into  a  deeper  sea  of  troubles,  and  a  price 
wsa  set  upon  his  head.  He  fled  from  Jerusalem  to 
Dwnaacusi  ihcnce  to  Bagdad  and  Persia,  and  ai  length 
'  among  ihe  Turks  in  Asia  Minor — the  implacable 
"  'm  country.  At  ihe  head  of  a  band  of  outlaws, 
predatory  excursions  into  the  empire,  and  oc- 
I  exletisivo  ivnown,  as  a  bandit,  throughout  the 
attempts  of  the  emperor  to  secure  him  were 
il,  but  hia  wife  and  two  children  were  taken 
3  ConaUmlinoplc.  After  a  while,  he  sue- 
manifestations  of  penitence,  in  obtaining 
He  prOBtrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  ihe 
Manuel,  and  was  dismissed  to  a  place  of 
be  eaaiera  extremity  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
b  of  the  emperor  was  followed  by  a  civil  war 
itioople.  The  friends  of  Audronicua  fed  his 
1  with  hofiM.    Ho  gathered  a  mililary  force, 


and  marched  to  Constantinople,  where  he  assumed  lo 
be  the  guardian  of  Manuel's  infant  son,  Alexius.  This 
unfortunalo  child  and  his  mother  were  soon  disposed 
of.  The  moihor  was  thrown  into  the  ma,  and  the  child 
was  strangled  with  a  bowstring.  After  surveying  ihe 
dead  body  of  the  murdered  infant,  Andronicua  rudely 
struck  il  wiih  his  fooL  "  Thy  father,"  said  he,  "  was 
a  knave,  Ihy  mother  a  harlot,  and  ihvsolf  a  fool." 

Andronicus  oscended  the  throne  A.  D.  1163.  The 
ancient  |troverb,  "  Bloodthirsty  is  Ihe  man  who  reiuma 
from  banishment  to  power,"  was  fully  verified  in  him. 
Poison,  the  knife,  the  sea,  and  the  flames,  were  the 
common  portion  of  those  who  liad  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure. Alexius  Ang^lua  was  marked  as  a  victim, 
la  a  moment  of  despair,  he  slew  the  execuiioncr  who 
approached  him,  and  fled  to  iho  church  of  St.  Sophia. 
A  mournful  crowd  assembled  there,  whose  lamenta- 
tions soon  became  curses,  and  whose  curses  quickly 
mounted  to  threats.  At  the  dawn  of  the  ne.tt  day,  the 
city  buret  into  sedition,  and  in  the  general  clamor,  Itaae 
Angelus  was  raised  to  tl>o  throne.  Andronicus  was 
absent  al  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Proponlia.  Ho 
hurried  to  Constantinople,  found  it  full  of  commotion, 
the  palace  deserted,  and  himself  forsaken  by  all  man- 
kind. He  attempted  lo  escape  hy  sea;  but  hia  galley 
was  overtaken,  and  he  was  brought  in  chains  before 
the  new  emperor. 

Andronicus  was  placed  astride  of  a  camel,  and  con- 
ducted llirough  the  city,  subjected  to  blows  and  ihe 
insults  of  the  populace.  He  was  then  hung  alive,  by 
the  feel,  between  the  pillara  that  supported  ihe  figures 
of  a  wolf  and  a  sow.  All  the  citizens  whom  be  had 
robbed  of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  friend,  wore  allowed 
to  take  vengeance.  His  teeth,  hair,  an  eye,  nnd  a 
hand  were  torn  from  him  as  a  poor  compensation  for 
their  losses.  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,"  and  "  Why 
will  you  bruise  a  broken  reed  ? "  were  all  the  exclama- 
tions he  uttered.  At  lengih  his  prolonged  agony  wa« 
torminaled  by  two  furious  Italians,  who  plunged  tlwir 
swords  into  his  body. 
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Isaac  Angelus,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  al 
the  death  of  Andronicus  in  111^5,  was  a  prince  of  gen- 
tle disposition  and  clfeminale  monnere;  but  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  empire  and  of  hia  eyes  hy  his  own  brother, 
Alexius  111.,  in  1 194.  His  son  Alexius  fled  lo  Venice, 
and  sought  for  aid.  The  West  was  al  that  time  pre- 
paring for  a  crusade,  and  the  Venetians  had  under* 
taken  to  convey  the  Christian  armies  into  Asia.  Arrigo 
Dandolo,  an  old  man,  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age 
who  had  almost  entirely  lost  his  st^rhts  Wi.'«V\cn%  \«nw^ 
eyes  peneirated  the  TOOte  Ae«\.\\  ■\Wo\*K\'(iMi'\v,\xv©w* 
was  doge  ot  \etHce  a»4  >!im  «ki\  cA  >i»a      — — —• 
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He  persuaded  the  crusaders  to  conquer  Zara,  a  Dalma- 
tian city,  for  the  Venetians.  They  next  turned  their 
arms  against  Constantinople;  and  the  result  of  the 
enterprise  appears  from  the  following  narrative,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  pope  by  an  individual  who 
attended  the  expedition :  — 

■  "  As  we  could  not  but  apprehend  that  we  should, 
by  our  great  multitude,  bo  burdensome  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  as  we  learned  that  the  citizens  of  Constan- 
tinople wished  to  return  under  the  dominion  of  their 
lawful  emperor,  we  thought  it  expedient  to  settle  the 
disquiets  that  existed  there,  in  order  to  secure  for  our- 
selves the  necessary  supplies  and  assistance  for  our 
future  proceedings.  We  found  the  city  of  Constan- 
tinople uncommonly  strong,  the  citizens  in  arms,  with 
sixty  thousand  cavalry,  and  all  the  implements  neces- 
sary for  defence.  The  unlawful  emperor  had  told  the 
people  that  we  designed  to  subdue  them,  and  reduce 
their  church  to  obedience  to  your  holiness.  Being 
stocked  with  only  provisions  for  fourteen  days,  we 
were  obliged  to  repeat  our  attacks  without  intermission. 
On  the  eighth  day,  we  broke  into  the  city.  The  em- 
peror flying  with  a  few  of  his  people,  wo  seated  Alex- 
ius  IV,  on  the  throne  of  his  father,  after  releasing  the 
latter  from  his  dungeon. 

"  The  new  emperor  promised  us  two  hundred  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver,  provisions  for  a  year,  and  his 
assistance  in  recovering  the  holy  sepulchre.  Ho  only 
desired  us,  on  account  of  the  Greeks,  to  remain  in  our 
camp,  without  the  city.  Soon  after  this,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  persuaded,  by  his  father,  to  fall  upon  us 
by  surprise,  and  to  set  fire  to  our  fleet.  The  project 
was  discovered.  The  people,  afraid  of  our  vengeance, 
cried  out  for  a  sovereign.  The  emperor,  to  appease 
us  and  them,  sent  to  the  discontented  his  kinsman 
Murlzulph,  The  latter  betrayed  and  murdered  the 
emperor  and  his  father,  and  shut  the  gates  of  the  city 
against  us.  There  is,  holy  father,  no  city  in  the  west 
like  Constantinople.  The  walls  are  lofVy  and  wide, 
consisting  of  squared  stones.  At  every  interval  of 
five  hundred  paces  is  a  stone  tower,  supporting  another 
of  wood,  six  stories  high.  Between  the  towers  are 
bridges,  full  of  arms  and  bowmen.  Double  and  very 
wide  fosses  allow  no  play  to  our  machines.  Often, 
during  the  night,  they  sent  out  fire-ships  against  us. 
Our  land  forces  alarmed  Murtzulph,  but  he  preferred 
to  die  rather  than  surrender. 

^^  Murtzulph  had  killed  the  young  emperor  with  a 
club,  but  he  gave  out  that  Alexius  had  died  from  other 
causes.  He  obtained  advantages  over  us ;  but  at  length 
the  ships  Paradise  and  Pilgrim,  under  the  command 
of  the  bishops  of  Troyes  and  Soissons,  effected  a 
landing.  When  the  Greeks  saw  the  whole  army  of 
the  Franks  pressing  into  the  houses  and  into  the  streets, 
their  courage  forsook  them.  The  emperor  took  to 
flight,  with  all  the  nobles,  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
palace.  We  put  the  people  to  the  sword  in  the  streets 
till  night  came  on.  At  lcnG;th,  our  foot  soldiers,  without 
orders,  ruslied  with  irresistible  force  to  storm  the  impe- 
rial residence,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it; 
whereupon  all  Constantinople  submitted. 

**•  Most  holy  father,  the  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  and  other  costly  things  which  we  have 
found,  far  exceeds  all  that  could  be  collected  in  the 
city  of  Rome  and  in  all  our  Christendom.  Six  Vene- 
tian noblemen,  with  the  bishops  of  Troyes,  Soissons, 
Halberstadt,  and  Ptolemais,  assembled  with  the  legates 
^  your  holiness ;  and  after  celebnting  high  mam  and 
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From  the  end  of  the  Latin  empire,  in  1261,  to  the 
final  conquest  by  the  Turks,  in  14&3,  —  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  yean, — ten  emperors  reigned 


public  prayers,  with  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  the 
high  and  mighty  lord,  Henry  Dandolo,  doge  of  Venice 
elected  Baldwitiy  count  of  Flanders,  to  be  emperor  of 
Constantinople."  A.  D.  1204. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins^  or 
FrankSj  as  the  people  of  Western  Europe  were  then 
called,  was  followed  by  the  division  of  the  empire. 
Venice  took  possession  of  the  Greek  islands.  French 
noblemen  divided  the  territory  of  ancient  Greece 
among  them.  Villchardouin,  the  historian  of  these 
events,  became  lord  of  Achaia,  and  Otho  de  la  Roche, 
a  Burgundian,  was  made  duke  of  Athens.  Three  princi- 
palities were  founded  by  the  Greeks :  one  by  Theodore 
Lascaris,  son  of  Alexius  III.,  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia.  This 
sovereignty  governed  Asia  Minor  under  the  imperial 
name.  Two  other  states  were  founded  by  princes  ot 
the  Comnene  family.  One  of  them  was  Lacia,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  barbarism 
and  politeness  were  speedily  combined  in  a  most 
curious  manner.  Trapesus,  or  Trcbizond,  was  the 
capital  of  this  state,  and  its  princes  subsequently 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  The  other  state  was 
established  in  Acamania  and  iEtolia,  by  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Angel  us. 

But  Constantinople  suffered  the  most  dreadful  calami- 
ties at  the  time  of  the  Latin  conquest.  Three  confla- 
grations desolated  the  city,  and  consumed  more  houses 
in  it  than  were  contained  in  the  three  largest  cities  in 
the  rest  of  Europe.  All  the  horrors  of  military  license  — 
all  that  a  thirst  for  gold,  religious  hatred,  or  the  rage 
and  brutality  of  an  unrestrained  soldier}'  could  inflict— 
the  city  of  Constantino  was  doomed  to  suflTcr.  What 
ever  the  flames  spared  was  the  prey  of  the  brigands, 
whom  pillage  had  only  made  more  ravenous.  An 
irreparable  loss,  which  has  been  felt  to  the  present 
day,  was  that  of  the  libraries  which  had  been  gather- 
ing for  many  ages  in  this  great  capital,  and  which  fell 
a  prey  to  the  flames. 

Baldwin,  the  Latin  emperor,  became,  in  the  flrst  year 
of  his  reign,  a  sacrifice  to  the  greatness  which  he  had 
acquired  ;  he  was  insidiously  slain  by  Johannicus,  king  ;  I 
of  the  Bulgarians,  a  people  who,  about  twenty  years 
before,  had  recovered  their  freedom.  The  empire  ! 
devolved  upon  his  brother  Henry^  and  from  him  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Peter  de  Courtenay^  grandson  of 
Louis  VI.  of  France.  The  Latin  empire  speedily 
declined ;  the  customs  of  the  emperors  were  not  in 
harmony  with  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  their 
power  obtained  no  consolidation. 
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at  (?oii«!antiji()plo.  The  duration  of  the  empire  for  so 
Imiii»  a  s|):irr  of  tiinr,  was  not  owing  to  the  aliility  of 
\\\*-  •*iivtr«'iv:n?i,  or  tlwi  power  of  the  |>eople  to  resist  the 
'•:ij-j'H  iif  thiMf  decline  ami  ov<*rthrow,  hut  to  the  cir- 
O'lrn^^^.-inre  that  th<,'  attacks  of  their  enemies  were 
r«:iH*aiitlv  din-rfd  to  otiier  ohiects.  The  history  of 
!!.  "^  luM^  [rt-riiHl  oftime  |H»ssesses  little  inten>st,nnd  need 
n-*!  !*.»  derailed.  The  fi>urtef>nth  century  was  an  age 
<i:'  gniss  supersfitioii  and  chTicai  tyranny.  Heresies, 
n«*t  unlike  ilin*ie  at  the  sanit*  time  prevailing  in  the 
\V»M,  disturlxMJ  the  n^porie  of  the  East.     Heside  these 

■  I  v^,ii^ii,iis,  the  Turks  wen^  continually  growing 
^-Tini'^i-r,  as  the  pi»wer  to  re>ist  them  declined. 

'I'Ih'  Pisan'i,  the  Ven»'lians  and  the  (Jennese,  estab- 
l:s!i«  d  within  ilie  suhnrhs  of  Constantinople,  wen*  no 
!•  -<  dn-mlrd  th:iri  the  Turks.  The  <tciHM*s<>  iia<)  gnidu- 
niy  »  xjM'llfil  tlu'ir  rixals  iu  couiinere»',and  had  encIiNetl 
:!»•  ir  ^''rilemi-nt,  on  the  n(»rth-eaM  sidt-  of  the  port  (lala- 
:'i.  \vi:h  \%a!U.  and  thus  s<>cun>cl  tln'ir  position  hy  for- 
•p -H.-^.  Tli'ir  MP  iiiith,  an<l  the  imiH-eility  of  the 
«-:npi  p»r  Cft/ifannrnr^  in  131^^,  encouniged  them  Xn 
-»«./•'  a  [m'!«'.\t  fi»r  ho'^tilities,  and  the  (ireeks  were 
••.iMijM'!;i  ti  ti>  s.i'k  the  alliance  of  the  Ven«'tians. 

in  Tihruarv,  1X>1,  a  memorable  luitlle  was  fought, 
ni!«!«r  till-  walls  of  (Ninstaiitinople,  l»y  the  hostih>  fleet 
nf  tiiJ-  <MniM-^«>  on  on«^  side,  and  the  (in'<*ks  and  Vene- 
?  an-*  on  tin*  otlH-r.  Thf»  latter  were  defeated,  leaving 
•!.»•  (teiiiN'vf  the  S4iven>igns  of  the  s<'a.  The  maritime 
w.ir  of  till"  two  Italian  n>publies  continued,  with  little 
in*«-nu.<*siini,  for  two  hundn.'d  years. 

.X'lirit  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centur\*,  the 
T  irks  had  established  the ms<* Ives  in  EurofKi  by 
r'r<i*:ng  the  Hellespont  to  the  Thnician  city  of 
ii.'iii;'»jHilis,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sea  of  Marmoni, 
1.1 -lit  o[ie  hundn-d  mites  south-east  of  Constantino- 
p!".  This  city  was  consid<*red  as  tlic  key  of  Greece, 
.Kid  even  of  Kunipe.  Poss«.'ssed  of  this  stronghohl, 
!fie  Turk*   extended   tht-msidves  northwnnlly  towanl 

■  ':  ••  IVaek  Sea,  circumst^rihing  the  remnant  of  the 
<fr»—k  ein[iire  to  a  space  of  fifty  mi!i*s  hy  thirty,  of 
xih.rh  ron<antinople  was  the  exin'me  easterly  |M>int. 
TJ.«-  sriit  of  gii%frnmf>nt  of  the  Turks  in  KurojM*  was 
.\ilrianople,  alNiut  one  hundreii  an<l  fifty  miles  north- 
uih:  of  (NiUHtantuiople.  At  tliis  lime,  Amunith  I.  was 
ft  :'*:iu  of  tin*  Turk«,  having  dominion  on  both  sides  of 
!!»••  wa?en  which  sepanit#»  Kuro|K»  from  Asio.  It  is 
«>:ip{Hisi-d  that  the  only  re.'L^in  why  ht:  did  not  crush 
tfii-  whole  <tre«'k  empire  at  a  blow,  was  the  nppndi(*n- 
s'<iii  that  he  might  tlicn-iiy  eouihin**  nil  X)y*  west  of 
K  iro{>f  a:;ain*«t  huu.  II**  eonienti'd  himsidf  with  tr*'at- 
n\\Z  th«'  fei'ble  ein|H'ror  of  the  (ip'eks  as  his  vnss;d. 

In  fact,  the  laM  days  €if  tlie  empin*  had  aln*ndy 
rom«',  if  n  new  and  unexp«-cted  event  in  the  Kast  had 
n«i:  pro!r)nged  its  miM-rahle  existence  for  half  n  cen- 
tir\.  This  was  the  invasion  of  the  Tartan  under 
T;im»'rlaiie,  or  Timour,  by  which  the  Klonn  of  wnr 
w:i<4  a\ertt'i|  from  Constantinople,  ns  we  liavc  nlrr*ady 
n'at'd.  The  Turkish  sidtan,  Itajazet,  inntead  of 
rei^jtnng  in  the  capital  of  the  (*u*snni,  ns  he  had  lHip<*d, 
!i*  ivimu  th<*  ca[»tiv«»  €»f  the  Tartar  chief.  Hut  it  was 
e\id<-nt  x\iaX  this  was  only  a  te[n{N)mr)*  n*spitf*  to  the 
(iri»<.>ks;  and  all  the  ho(»o  that  now  n'lnained  to  thorn 
was,  to  engage  tlie  (Christians  of  the  wei«t  to  unite  in 
He  fend  mg  ond  pn*sen'ing  the  empire.  The  emperor 
Manuel  undertook  thin  omhasny.  The  principal  induce- 
mentJi  held  out  to  the  West,  were  the  union  of  the 
Crreek  and  I«ntin  churches,  and  the  conneqiicnt  admiift- 
iioD  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.     But  the  states  of 
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the;  west  were  too  ninch  occupied  with  their  own  con- 
cern««,  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  Manuel ;  and  the 
points  of  dilff-n-nce  b«*tween  the  two  churches  were 
irn'coneilable.  The  attempt  was  renewed,  in  1438,  by 
the  em]H>ror,  John  11.^  the  mm  of  Manuel,  but  resulted 
only  in  mortification  agd  disap|>ointinent  to  tlic  Greeks 
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Maiiomi:t  II.  l)ecame  stiltan  of  the  Ottomans  in 
l-iril.  lie  was  young,  enterprising,  and  ambitious, 
and  from  the  moment  of  his  accession  to  the  thn)ne, 
l)ent  all  his  thoughts  to  the  conquest  of  (\>nKtantini>ple. 
Tlie  provinces  liad  l»een  subdued,  one  after  another, 
till,  at  length,  the  walls  of  the  cApital  comprised  all  tlial 
was  left  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  emfieror  John 
had  died  in  1  llH,nnd  left  the  throne  to  Constant ine  XLy 
surnamcd  PahrolntiM.  Mahoiiu't  did  not  wait  for  a 
pnMext  to  iM'gin  the  war,  )»ut  immeiliately  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  castle  on  X\\v.  Hellespont,  op|)osile  to 
Constantinoph.'.  As  this  was  an  infringement  of  the 
tn'aly  existing  In^tween  the  two  p(»wers,  (\>nstantin<: 
n'liionstrated  a^aiiiM  the  proc<'edinj^,  but  without  etfect, 
and  the  fortification  was  completed  with  the  utmost 
dopatcli.  H'jring  the  winter  which  followed,  the  em 
|>eror,  whij  s*iw  that  a  war  wils  unavoidable,  made  the 
Ik.'si  |)r«'panition«t  for  <lefen<*e  which  his  sl(>nder  means 
would  allow,  while  tlur  Turks  were  busily  occupied  in 
c<jllecting  their  fori'es  for  the  assault  of  the  city. 

(Constantinople  was  surrounded,  lN>th  on  the  land 
and  the  sea  side,  by  strong  walls.  On  the  land  side, 
the  walls  were  double,  four  miles  in  extent,  and  having 
n  deep  ditch  Ix'lween  them.  The  Turks  had  no  ves- 
sels capable  of  att'ieking  the  city  from  the  M*a,  and, 
then.'fore,  at  first  direct<'d  their  opemtions  towanl  the; 
western  wall,  (luniniwder  and  cannon  had  shortly 
Inrfon*  this  lime  Iwen  introduced  into  Western  Fjin»[M', 
but  the  Turks  had  not  yet  leanu'd  the  use  of  them. 
During  the  winter  of  1  Ifi^,  a  Dan*;  or  Hungarian, 
named  t'rhnn^  had  desirrted  from  the  Gnrek  siTvic**, 
aiitl  carrietl  the  knowledge  of  cxsting  cannon  to  th«; 
Turks  at  Adrianople.  Her**  he  pmduced  a  bntss 
piec«\  capable  of  throwing  a  stoiif*  of  six  hundn*d 
IMMiiifls  weight.  Two  immths  were  occupied  in  the 
laUirious  o|N*nition  of  frans^Mirting  this  cannon  to  tlie 
neighlM»rh(NNl  of  (Constantinople.  Other  smaller  pieces, 
cast  by  the  simic  artificer,  made  up  a  formidable  tmin 
of  artiller\'.  lieside  these  instruments  of  d(*st  rue  lion, 
the  Turks  made  us<;  of  the  ancient  machines  of  war, 
as  the  catapultn,  the  luilista,  tlie  tower,  A:c. 

The  Turkish  annies,  gaihenMl  fn>m  all  quarters 
for  the  grand  assault  on  Constantinople,  amounted  to 
upward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thcMisnnd  men.  Their 
nnvy  comprised  three  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  but 
none  of  these  were  large  ships,  ami  the  greater  num- 
ber were  mere  bfmts.  The  Turkish  army  had  been 
trained  during  a  long  preparation  for  this  great  effort 
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promises  and  threats  were  alike  used,  and  the  sultan 
appealed  especially  to  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  the  doc- 
trine of  fate,  and  the  rewards  of  paradise,  which  the 
founder  of  the  Moslem  faith  had  prescribed  as  the 
surest  means  of  conquest.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  little  to  rely  upon.  Constantinople  contained 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  but  among  these, 
only  seven  thousand  fighting  men  could  be  found,  and 
of  these,  two  thousand  were  Grenoese,  commanded  by 
John  Giustiniani.  The  pitiable  picture  of  this  last  and 
devoted  remnant  of  the  Romans^  ak  they  still  called 
themselves,  is  relieved  and  dignified  by  a  single  object 
—  the  character  and  .conduct  of  Constantine  Paleeolo- 
gus.  He  was  then  fifty  years  of  age.  In  his  hopeless 
condition,  expecting  no  succor  from  the  west,  shut  up 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  certain  to  perish  by  famine, 
if  he  could  defend  himself  against  the  sword  of  his 
enemy,  the  world  might  have  justified  him  in  making 
the  best  terms  he  could  for  his  miserable  subjects,  if 
not  for  himself.  Nearly  a  year  before  the  siege  began, 
he  wrote  to  the  Turkish  sultan  in  the  following  words : 
'^  Since  neither  oaths,  nor  treaty,  nor  submission,  can 
.  secure  peace,  pursue  your  impious  warfare.  My  trust 
is  in  God  alone.  If  it  should  please  him  to  mollify 
your  heart,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  happy  change.  If 
he  delivers  the  city  into  your  hands,  I  submit  without 
a  murmur  to  his  holy  will.  But  until  the  Judge  of  the 
earth  shall  pronounce  between  us,  it  is  my  duty  to  live 
and  die  in  the  defence  of  my  people.^^ 
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quences  of  the  Fall  of  Constantinople. 

The  siege  of  Constantinople  began  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1453.  The  Turks  attacked  the  western  wall, 
and  attempted  to  batter  it  down  with  their  cannon  and 
catapults.  This  was  the  post  of  danger,  and  here 
Constantine  animated  his  little  army  by  his  presence 
and  example.  By  the  close  of  the  day,  the  Turks  had 
succ  ^ded  in  demolishing  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus, 
in  the  outward  wall ;  but  after  a  fierce  conflict  at  the 
breach,  they  were  repulsed.  The  emperor  and  Gius- 
tiniani passed  the  night  upon  the  spot ;  and  the  next 
morning,  the  sultan  perceived,  with  grief  and  aston- 
ishment, that  the  wooden  tower  which  he  had  forced 
over  the  ditch  had  been  burnt  by  the  Greeks,  the  ditch 
cleared,  and  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus  again  strong 
and  entire.  The  reduction  of  the  city  now  appeared 
to  be  hopeless,  unless  a  double  attack  could  be  made 
on  the  west,  and  from  the  port  on  the  north-east  side. 
This  harbor  was  defended  not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but 
by  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  It  was  necessary  to  transport 
vessels  over  land,  that  the  Turks  might  have  a  fleet  to 
act  upon  its  waters ;  and  a  project  was  conceived  by 
(he  sultan  of  conveying  his  light  vessels,  by  means  of 
a  rat'/ufajf^  ten  miles,  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  upper 
pturt  of  the  harbor^  where  the  water  was  too  shallow 
^permit  the  approach  of  the  beary  ships  o{  the  Greeks. 


The  railway  was  built  of  plank  and  timber,  and  made 
slippery  by  tallow.  Eighty  of  the  Turkish  vessels,  with 
almost  incredible  labor,  were  thus  transported  along  a 
line  north-east  of  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata,  and 
safely  launched  in  the  port  * 

With  the  aid  of  this  fleet,  the  Turks  constructed  a 
raft  or  platform,  which  could  be  floated  to  the  base  of 
the  wall,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  support  heavy  can- 
non and  scaling-ladders.  Forty  Greek  youths,  who 
attempted  to  bum  these  works,  were  taken  and  mas- 
sacred. Constantine  retaliated  by  exposing  on  the 
walls  the  heads  of  two  hundred  and  flfty  Turkish  pris- 
oners. After  upwards  of  fifty  days  spent  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  attack  and  defence,  the  Turks  made  prepa- 
rations for  the  last  general  assault  by  land  and  water. 
The  29th  of  May  was  fixed  upon  for  their  final  efTort. 
Constantine  expected  this  fatal  attack.  He  summoned 
his  officers  to  the  palace  on  the  evening  of  the  28th, 
and  by  his  advice  and  exhortations  prepared  them  for 
their  duties  and  dangers.  His  last  speech  was  the 
funeral  oration  of  the  Roman  empire.  All  appeared 
to  be  sensible  of  the  desperate  extremity  in  which  they 
were  placed.  They  wept,  they  embraced,  and  regard- 
less of  their  individual  families  and  fortunes,  they  de- 
voted their  lives  to  their  country,  and  each  commander 
departed  to  his  station.  The  emperor  entered  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  —  soon  to  be  converted  into  a 
Mahometan  mosque, — and  partook  of  the  communion ; 
after  which,  he  reposed  for  some  moments  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  then  mounted  his  horse,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
meet  the  enemy. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1453,  the 
general  assault  was  made  by  land  and  water.  The 
massy  walls  of  the  city  were  shaken  by  the  ponderous 
engines  of  the  Turks,  and  the  fierce  onset  of  countless 
assailants.  Thousands  fell  under  the  missiles  which 
were  shot  by  the  defenders  from  the  walls ;  but  th€ 
breaches  in  the  Turkish  ranks  were  immediately  filled 
by  new  assailants.  All  was  blood,  horror,  and  confu- 
sion. The  Greeks  and  their  Grenoese  allies  fought 
with  desperation,  although  they  were  outnumbered  bj 
their  enemies  perhaps  fifly  fold.  At  length,  they  be 
gan  to  sink  under  fatigue.  Giustiniani  was  wounded, 
and  withdrew  from  the  fight  This  example  struck  a 
panic  into  the  rest ;  but  the  emperor,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, bravely  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  general 
and  a  soldier,  and  was  long  seen  at  the  head  of  his  little 
band  of  Greeks,  fighting  against  overwhelming  multi- 
tudes. His  fear  was,  that  he  might  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks;  and  his  last  exclamation  was, 
"Cannot  there  be  found  a  Christian  to  cut  off  my 
head  ?  ^^  He  cast  away  his  imperial  robe,  and  fell  Mr 
an  unknown  hand,  upon  a  mountain  of  the  slain. 

The  Turks  scaled  the  wall  of  the  city  on  one  side, 
and  entered  by  a  gate  on  the  other.  The  inhabitants, 
perceiving  that  all  was  lost,  fled  to  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  crowded  every  part  of  that  va^t  edifice 
A  tradition  had  prevailed  among  them  that  the  Turks 
would  enter  the  city,  and  proceed  as  far  as  the  Column 
of  Constantine  in  the  square,  before  the  church ;  that 
an  angel  would  descend  with  a  sword,  and  deliver  it  to 
an  old  man,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  saying, 
"  Take  this  sword,  and  avenge  the  people  of  the  Lord !  ^^ 
that  the  Turks  would  immediately  be  driven  back 
across  the  Bosphorus,  into  Asia.  This  belief  appears 
to  have  been  common  to  all  classes,  for  the  church 
included  every  rank  of  inhabitants  in  the  city.  While 
they  malted  for  the  descent  of  the  angel,  iie  Tmkii 
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orukc  into  the  church,  and  seized  the  unhappy  victims, 
who  wcro  immediately  bound  in  couples,  and  dragged 
otr  to  slave n*.  lilore  tlian  60,000,  of  both  sexes  and 
all  aji^M,  shared  this  fate.  The  whole  city  was  plun- 
QOH'd,  an<l  the  wrnlth  of  it  olMindoned  by  the  sultan 
tu  his  soldiers.  The  numerotis  libntries  of  Constanti- 
nople, being  of  no  value  to  the  barbarian  conquerors, 
wore  either  destroyed  or  dispersed,  and  many  relics 
of  ancient  literature  were  irri'coverubly  lost. 

The  suhan  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city 
on  the  evening  of  its  capture,  lie  visited  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  and  arrested  the  hand  of  a  Turkish 
si>ldi(T,  who  was  beginning  to  break  up  its  miirble 
|>avcniont.  He  ordered  the  Christian  ornaments  to  lx> 
ti»ni  down,  and  the  walls  to  be  purifu'd,  aAer  which 
the  building  was  consecrated  as  a  mosque,  lie  had 
det«>nninc(l,  from  the  first,  that  Constantinople  should 
U*  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and  aAer  the 
(uinutt  of  tlie  conquest  was  quieted,  he  invited  the 
ifn-«'ks,  who  luid  escaped  from  the  city,  to  return,  as- 
siirinir  thom  their  life,  liberty,  and  tlie  unmolested  en- 
joy mmt  of  tlieir  religion.  These  promises  were  faith- 
fully kept  by  him  and  his  successors  for  a  period  of 
sixty  years.  The  eastern  point  of  the  city  was  cleared, 
to  make  room  for  the  sultanas  palace  and  gardens,  and 
on  this  spot  is  now  the  seraglio  of  the  Ottoman  ruler. 
Prom  this  time,  Constantinople  has  continued  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  tlie  Turkish  empire.* 

The  downfall  of  the  imperial  city  is  commonly  rc- 
^nnled  as  the  end  of  the  Byzantine  dominion.  The 
un|M'nal  name  and  authority,  however,  still  existed  in 
the  familv  of  the  Comneni,at  TrcbizoDd,on  the  Black 
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Sea,  while  the  Palseologi  continued  to  hold  the  greater 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Trcbizond  was  conquered 
by  Mahomet,  in  1462,  and  the  emperor  David  Com- 
neniis  was  put  to  death  at  Constantinople.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  subjugated  about  the  same  time.  Ma- 
iiomct  adorned  Constantinople  with  new  magnificence, 
and  the  architecture  of  the  city  assumed  an  Oriental 
cluiracter. 

The  capture  of  Constantinople,  although  a  great 
calamity,  was  not  without  beneficial  efTrcts  on  the  rest 
of  Kuropo.  It  became  the  means  of  spreading  knowl- 
cdfini  throuf^hout  the  kingdom  of  the  Wesi.  Many 
liti-nirv  and  scientific  men,  who  fled  hefon*  the  Turkish 
arms,  found  a  refuge  in  Italy,  to  which  country  tliey 
carriifd  many  valuable  works  of  ancient  literature,  lx)th 
in  the  (ireek  and  Latin  languages.  The  manu.<icnpts, 
thus  hap[)ily  pres<>rv(*d  from  destruction,  were  multiplied 
by  the  invention  of  printing,  tlien  of  recent  date,  and 
by  degrees,  found  their  way  into  every  part  of  Europe 
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ants  —  Anny  and  Navy  —  The  Oreek  Ships 
—  Pire-Signals. 

The  government  of  the  Byzantine  empire  was  formed 
upon  the  most  arbitrary  model.  'Ilie  sovereign  was  the 
sole  fountain  of  honor  and  authority.  All  ranks,  both 
in  the  palace  and  the  empire,  depended  upon  the  titles 
and  oflices  which  were  bestowed  and  resumed  by  his 
sole  will  and  pleasure.  For  a  thousand  years, —  from 
the  time  of  Ves|>asian  to  that  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  — 
the  Roman  emperor  assumed  the  title  of  AuguMtus  to 
himself,  and  gave  tliat  of  Casar  to  his  associate  in  the 
empire,  or  to  his  brothers  and  sons.  Alexius,  in  order 
to  bestow  a  dignity  superior  to  that  of  Cu*sar  upon  his 
brother  Isaac,  invented  the  new  title  of  Sebastocralor^ 
compounded  of  two  Greek  words,  signifying  emperor 
and  Augustus,  This  dignimry  was  exalted  abo%'e  the 
Cfcsar  on  the  first  step  of  tlie  throne,  and  was  distin- 
guished from  tlio  sovereign  only  by  some  peculiar 
ornaments. 

The  emperor  alone  could  array  himself  in  purple 
buskins,  and  the  close  diadem,  or  tiara,  which  was 
copied  from  the  fashion  of  the  Persian  kings.  The 
buskins  of  tlie  Sebostocrator  and  Carsar  were  green, 
and  both  wore  open  coronets  or  crowns.  The  mode 
of  adoration,  or  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and 
kissing  tlie  feet  of  the  emperor,  was  borrowed  by  I)io- 
clesian  from,  the  Persian  court,  and  was  continueti  to 
tlic  end  of  tlie  empire.  This  humiliating  n'ver- 
encc  was  exacted  from  all  wlio  enten.'d  thr  n»yal 
pnw.*nce,  even  from  tlic  kings  of  France  and  Italy, 
ami  the  Latin  emp^ffors  of  Rome.  Liutprand,  bi««lMip 
of  Cremona,  describes  his  visit  to  Ojnstantinoplt*  in 
the  tenth  century,  as  ambassador  of  (Mho,  emfM'ror  t»f 
(jerroany.  When  he  approached  the  throne,  ihi*  birds 
on  a  golden  tree  began  to  warble  their  noti*s,  which 
were  accompanied  by  the  roaring  of  two  golden  lions. 
He  was  compelled  to  fall  prostrate,  and  touch  the  Aooi 
three  times  with  his  forehead.  When  lie  rose,  the 
throoe  had  been  boisted  by  an  engine,  from  the  floor 
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to  the  ceiling,  and  the  emperor  appeared  in  new  and 
more  jjorgeous  apparel.  Every  morning  and  evening, 
the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  empire  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  who  signified 
his  ct^mmands  by  a  nod  or  a  sign ;  but  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  «8peak  or  sit  down  in  his  presence.  When  he 
appeared  in  public,  the  streets  were  cleared  and  purified ; 
the  pavement  was  strewed  with  flowers;  the  most 
precious  fumiture  of  the  inhabitants,  gold  and  silver 
plate,  and  silken  hangings,  were  displayed  from  the 
windows  and  balconies. 

Constantinople  was  undoubtedly  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  city  in  the  world.  The  Franks  were 
struck  with  astonishment  whenever  business,  religion, 
or  curiosity  led  them  from  the  west  to  visit  the  Byzan- 
tine capital.  Fulk,  of  Chartres,  who  saw  it  in  the 
tenth  century,  exclaims;  "  O,  what  a  vast  city  is  Con- 
stantinople !  and  how  beautiful !  How  many  monas- 
teries it  contains,  and  how  many  palaces  built  with 
wonderful  art!  How  many  manufactures  are  here, 
amazing  to  behold  !  It  would  be  astonishing  to  relate 
how  this  city  abounds  with  all  good  things;  gold,  silver, 
and  cloths  of  various  kinds,  for  every  hour  ships  arrive 
in  its  port  laden  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use 
of  man."  GeoflTrey  de  Villehardouin,  a  French  noble- 
man of  high  rank,  and  accustomed  to  all  the  magnifi- 
cence then  known  in  the  west,  describes,  in  similar 
terms,  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers,  who  beheld  Constantinople  for  the  first  time. 
"  They  could  not  have  believed,"  he  says,  "  that  there 
was  a  city  so  beautiful  and  rich  in  the  whole  world. 
When  they  viewed  its  high  walls,  its  lofty  towers,  its 
rich  palaces,  and  its  magnificent  churches,  all  appeared 
so  great,  that  they  could  have  formed  no  conception  of 
this  sovereign  city  unless  they  had  seen  it  with  their  own 
eyes." 

Rabbi  Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela,  in  Navarre,  passed 
through  Constantinople,  on  his  way  to  the  East,  about 
the  year  1160.  He  describes  it  still  more  minutely. 
"This  city,"  he  remarks,  "is  exceedingly  populous, 
being  a  great  resort  for  merchants  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Nothmg  can  com- 
pare with  it  but  Bagdad,  that  mighty  city  of  the  Ish- 
maelites.  Here  is  the  famous  temple  of  St.  Sophia, 
which  contains  as  many  altars  as  there  are  days  in 
the  year,  and  riches,  beyond  all  estimation,  derived 
from  .ofiTerings  brought  from  various  countries,  so  that 
the  wealth  of  the  building  has  no  parallel  in  any  other 
temple  in  the  world.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple  arc 
pillars  of  gold  and  silver,  huge  chandeliers,  lamps,  and 
other  ornaments  of  these  precious  metals,  more  than 
any  man  is  able  to  reckon.  The  emperor,  beside 
possessing  the  palace  left  him  by  his  ancestors,  has 
lately  built  him  another  on  the  sea-shore,  called  Bil^ 
bema.  The  pillars  and  walls  of  this  building  are  over- 
laid with  beaten  gold  and  silver,  and  on<lhese  are  en- 
gmved  the  wars  made  by  him  and  his  ancestors.  There 
is  o\»o  a  golden  throne  adorned  with  precious  stones, 
with  a  golden  crown,  hanging  by  chains  of  gold  over 
it.  This  is  so  enriched  with  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
that  no  man  is  able  to  compute  the  cost  of  the  whole. 
The  riches  of  this  palace  are  absolutely  incredible ; 
the  towers  being  filled  with  scarlet  and  purple  gar- 
ments, and  gold. 

*'*'  The  revenue  of  Constantinople,  derived  from  com- 
merce and  the  markets,  is  said  to  be  twenty  thousand 
crowns  a  day.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  city  are 
exceedingly  nch  in  gold  and  precious  stones.    They 


dress  in  the  most  magnificent  style,  their  garments 
being  made  of  crimson  intermingled  with  gold,  or 
embroidered  with  needle-work;  and  they  all  ride  upon 
horses,  as  if  they  were  the  children  of  kings.  The 
country  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  fruit,  and  has  plenty 
of  com,  flesh,  and  wine  ;  and  there  is  not  a  finer  spot 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  world.  The  inhabitants  are 
totally  given  to  luxury  and  enjoyment,  and  seem  to  me 
more  like  women  than  men,  through  their  extreme 
love  of  pleasure.  No  Jews  dwell  within  the  city, 
but  there  are  about  twenty-five  hundred  of  this  na- 
tion, who  occupy  one  of  the  suburbs,  called  Pera, 
Some  of  them  are  merchants,  and  very  rich.  No  Jew 
is  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  except  Solomon,  the 
Egyptian,  who  is  physician  to  the  emperor,  and  by 
whose  exertions  the  Jews  have  been  relieved  in  their 
captivity;  for  the  Jews  are  very  much  hated  by  the 
Greeks,  who  insult  and  beat  them  in  the  streets.  The 
tanners  use  them  worst  of  all ;  for  when  they  dress 
their  hides,  they  pour  the  dirty  water  into  the  streets 
before  the  doors  of  the  children  of  Israel." 

Of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Constantinopolitani 
we  have  some  sketches  furnished  by  the  theological 
writers  of  the  early  age  of  the  city.  Balls,  weddings, 
and  religious  processions  aflbrded  copious  sources  of 
amusement  Carriages  were  drawn  by  white  mules, 
with  trappings  of  silver.  The  public  races  in  the  Cir 
cus,  or  Hippodrome  interested  all  classes,  and  created 
factions  in  the  state,  which  took  sides  with  the  blue  oi 
green  charioteers.  Attendance  at  church  was  regarded 
very  much  as  a  matter  of  fashion.  When  a  famous 
preacher  was  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  he  collected  a  throng 
equal  to  those  of  Whitfield  or  Wesley,  in  England.  A 
burst  of  eloquence  or  pathos  produced  "  rounds  of  ap- 
plause" from  the  audience,  as  if  the  church  had  been  a 
theatre.  We  may  add,  that  the  churches  were  beset  with 
pickpockets,  and  that  ladies  very  often  returned  home 
lightened  of  their  jewels.  A  full  attendance  at  church 
was  sure  to  be  followed  by  numerous  arrests  by  the 
police,  and  commitals  to  prison.  We  have  these,  and 
many  more  curious  particulars  of  the  same  sort,  from 
Chrysostom,  who  wrote  as  early  as  the  year  400. 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  were  very  supersti- 
tious. Children  were  christened  in  a  ridiculous  man- 
ner. A  number  of  lamps  were  lighted,  and  labelled 
with  names;  the  infant  was  named  after  the  lamp 
which  burnt  longest,  this  being  deemed  an  omen  of 
longevity.  Afterward  the  child  was  furnished  with  a 
multitude  of  charms  and  fascinations,  consisting  of  amu- 
lets, beliS|  and  crimson  thread.  The  powers  of  witch- 
craft and  the  "  evil  eye  "  were  anxiously  countenicti^d. 
Nurses  and  maids  took  mud  out  of  the  l)ath,  and 
smeared  it  over  the  forehead  of  the  child,  and  this  was 
deemed  to  possess  potent  efficacy.  Another  mode 
equally  fashionable,  was  to  hang  texts  from  the  gos{K;l 
round  the  children's  necks. 

Education  received  some  systematic  attention  fn^m 
the  Constantin5politans  at  an  early  period.  Boys  were 
sent  to  public  schools  at  four  years  old.  They  con- 
tinued at  school  till  their  fifteenth  year.  The  course 
of  study  comprised  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, and  geometry.  At  college,  the  chief  mode  of 
teaching  was  hy  lectures.  Instruction  was  given  in 
logic,  riietoric,  Latin,  ethics,  medicine,  and  law.  Con- 
stantinople was  regarded  as  having  the  best  law  school 
in  the  Roman  empire,  except  Berytus.  Physicians 
ranked  high,  and  some  were  made  senators.  Every  divis- 
km  of  Constantinople  had  its  physician  appointed,  and 
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•alaried  by  the  government.     The  fees  were  only  such 
OS  the  patient  chose  to  pve. 

Tlie  Grcf'kii  uf  tlie  Byzantine  empire  were  not  a 
martial  peopii*.  Their  wealth  cnabli'd  them  to  pur- 
chase the  iii:r\'icr  uf  poorer  nations,  and  to  maintain  a 
naval  |>owr.T.  The  Sclavonians,  the  Turks,  the  Bul- 
{^arians,  ami  tlie  Russians  were  liired  to  man  their 
Rhips,  and  fill  the  ranks  of  thrir  armies.  Since  the 
time  of  the  Pclo{M)nnesian  and  Punic  wars,  tlie  science 
of  naval  architecture  ap|)ears  to  have  declined  in  the 
lumds  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  dromones^  or 
light  pilleys  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  had  only  two 
tiers  of  oars ;  and  the  whole  crew,  as  in  the  infancy 
of  the  art,  perfunmid  the  double  8er\'ice  of  mariners 
and  s«)ldiors.  They  wore  provided  with  bows  and  ar- 
n»ws,  which  th(\v  used  from  the  up])er  deck,  and  with 
lung  pikes,  which  they  pushed  tlirough  the  port-holes 


from  below.  The  principles  of  maritime  tactics  liad 
not  undergone  any  change  since  the  time  of  Thnryd- 
ides.  A  squadron  of  galleys  advanct'd  in  a  cn'sc(*nt, 
and  strove  to  impel  their  sharp  beaks  against  the  siihrs 
of  their  antagonists.  A  machine  for  casting  stoner 
and  darts  was  built  of  strong  timl)crs  in  the  middle  of 
the  deck,  and  the  operation  of  boanling  was  etforttid 
by  a  crane  that  hoisted  baskets  of  armed  men.  Sig. 
nal  flags  were  used  by  day,  and  lights  by  night,  to  con 
vey  oniers.  On  land,  fin^-signals  were  repealed  fron 
one  mountain  to  another,  over  an  extent  of  five  hun- 
dred miles ;  and  when  the  Saracens  attacked  Tarsus, 
in  (?ilicia,  tlic  news  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople  in 
a  f«'W  minutes. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  empire  pn^sents  a  long 
list  of  historic  and  theological  writers,  but  none  of 
great  celebrity. 


TvQgnsa. 


CHAPTER    CCCLXXII. 

A.  D.  600  to  ISet. 

.  Foundation  of  Ras^usa  —  The  Republican 
Constitution  —  Attack  of  the  Croatians  and 
Sararens  —  Arquisition  of  the  Tower  — 
Chansrc  in  the  Government —  Usurpation 
of  Damiano  —  Revolution  and  establish- 
fn^nt  of  Venetian  Influence  at  Ragusa, 

This  little  republic,  which  existed  more  than  a 
thousand  veare  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  with- 
out  Atiricting  very  particular  notice  from  the  states 
of  Wenicrn  Europe,  still  deserves  a  place  in  our 
history.  Its  territory  comprised  a  strip  of  sea-coast  on 
the   north-eastern  side  of   the   Adriatic,  about   forty 

I  niilci  long  and  two  or  three  miles  wide.  The  citv  of 
Ka«ias.'i  is  a  mraport,  formerly  called  Lauftuifi,  haU' 
tium^  or  Ra^usium.  It  dates  from  the  sixth  century 
A.  n.  wlien  the  ancient  city  of  Kpidaurus,  in  tlie  Roman 

,  province  of  Illvria,  was  destroyed  bv  a  horde  of  Scla- 
•oiiuins.  The  fugitives  fmin  this  city  built  on  nn  adjoin- 
ing rucky  |Mm insula,  a  new  town,  which  received  the 
name  of  L/xtuia/ii,  from  lau^  a  rock.  This  place  was 
attacked  in  its  infancy  by  the  same  wild  hordes  which 
had  destroyed  Kpidaunis;  but  the  priests  found  means, 

■  on  this  occasion,  :o  mitigate  the  fur)' of  the  barbarians, 
who  conienled  t lie mse Ives  with  levying  a  contribution. 
In  the  seventh  century,  llic  population  of  the  new  com- 
-non wealth  was  much  inrrf*as<fd  by  fugitives  from  tlie 
rums  of  Salona  and  the  lllyrian  mountains.     The  town 

m 

ujft  enlarged,    and   strengthened    with   walls  and  a 
ri:a'lel. 

A  n^puhlican  constitution  was  established  in  Ragiisa, 
It  tlie  very  commencement  of  its  cartbr.  The  legis- 
lative lio4ly  consistff<i  of  a  general  council,  comprising 
the  members  of  the  pnnci|Nil  families.  From  this 
council,  an  executive  senate  was  formed  by  lot.  Tlie 
president  of  tlie  senate  was  chief  magistrate,  with  the 
t.iU*  of  rovn/,  which  was  aflenK'ard  exchanged  for  thai  of 
rfftor.  The  election  took  place  annually.  On  occa- 
sions of  special  importance,  the  people  w?rr  «*alled 
loKethf.*r  in  what  would  now  be  oolird  a  mast  nteeiimg. 
Undue  ombition  was  unknown,  and  it  wot  the  wish 
'•f  mil  to  preserve  their  freedom.    On  one  occasioa. 


they  sent  to  Greece  for  a  man  of  high  reputation  for 
wisdom,  and  made  him  their  rector.  By  his  help, 
they  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  government  of 
Constantinople. 

The  surrounding  country  possessed  but  little  fertil- 
ity, and  the  people  of  this  small  commonwealth  were 
thrown  upon  the  resources  of  their  own  industry. 
Under  cireuinstances  nearly  similar,  the  Romans  had 
become  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  The  Ragusans 
made  no  conquests,  but  became  a  people  remarkable 
for  industrious  habits.  Their  city  was  the  market  for 
the  productions  of  the  neighboring  province  of  Bosnia, 
and  they  established  manufactures,  which  contributed 
greatly  to  their  opulence.  They  derived  some  ad  van 
tage  from  their  connection,  by  treaty,  with  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  who  were  able  to  prt>tect,  but  not  tc 
oppress  them.  They  also  made  a  treaty  with  a  neigh- 
boring prince  of  Bosnia,  by  which  they  obtaim,*d  an 
accession  of  tcrritor\'.  This,  at  the  time  of  its  trans- 
fer  to  the  Ragusans,  was  little  better  than  a  wilderness ; 
but  the  industrious  pass(^sso^s,  by  their  skill  in  agricul- 
ture, soon  converted  it  into  a  garden.  Tliey  applied 
themselves  alwi  to  maritime  trade,  built  vess<*ls, 
and  became  powerful  at  sea.  Stephen,  kins  of  Dal- 
matia,  ceded  to  them  a  tract  of  territory' ;  and  aOer  his 
death,  his  widow  Margaret,  in  consf.'quenc<'  <if  sfime 
disturbanccMi  which  broke  out  in  her  cmintn*,  tcxik 
refuge  in  Ragtisa,  where  she  b(*rame  a  nun.  Bogiis- 
lav,  king  of  Croatia,  a  relative  of  Mnrit.iret,  marehed 
with  an  army  against  Ragusa.  and  liml  stiege  to  the 
city,  but  was  compelled  to  n>iirr*  af:«'r  devastating  the 
territory.  The  Ragusnns  di^^plnyi'd  their  valor  in 
defence  of  tlieir  homes  on  another  orrasion,  in  H67. 
when  th«*y  were  Attackeil  by  the  Sanirens  fn»m  .\friea, 
who  took  several  towns  on  tht*  c'Kist  (»f  thf*  Adriatic, 
ami  laid  siege  to  liaguia  for  a  uhole  year.  Tlie 
inhabitants  at  length  e\|N>lled  tlH>ni  from  their  territory 
and  pursue«i  them  acn»Hs  ilu*  Adriatic  into  Italy,  as  ttir 
as  lU'nevento  and  Capun. 

About  this  time,  the  Ragusans  made  nn  nefjiiiHition 
whirh  added  much  to  tlH»  M-ciiritv  of  the  rommon- 
wealth.  A  strong  tower  at  the  entrance  of  their  linr- 
bor  had  been  in  the  possession  of  a  Rascian  nobleman, 
and  threatened  both  the  freedom  an«'  the  siibsisteiice 
of  RaguM.     By  adroit  management,  'he  commanders 
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of  the  fortress  were  gained  over  to  the  republic, 
and  admitted  into  the  govemroentv  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Ragusans  became  masters  of  the  tower. 
This  fortunate  acquisition  was  aflerward  celebrated  by 
an  annual  festival ;  for  trifling  affairs  are  important  to 
such  small  communities.  Nearly  about  the  same  time, 
a  new  influx  of  Sclavonian  families  added  to  the  popu- 
lation ;  the  Latin  language  gradually  fell  into  disuse, 
and  the  Sclavonian  took  its  place. 

In  process  of  time,  the  government  underwent  a 
change.  The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  discon- 
tinued, and  the  power  came  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  who  consisted  of  the  descendants  of  the  found- 
ers of  Ragusa  and  Bosnian  chiefs ;  yet  the  communi- 
ty continued  at  peace  and  highly  prosperous.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  tyrant  made  his  appearance  on  the 
stage.  The  rector  Demeianus,  or  Damiano,  having 
held  his  ofiice  for  a  year,  managed,  by  means  of  his 
connections,  wealth,  and  popularity,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  to  obtain  a  reelection  —  the  Ragusans 
having  previously  adhered  rigidly  to  the  "  one  term 
principle."  At  the  expiration  of  his  second  tenn,  he 
continued  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  great  coun- 
cil, whose  function  it  was  to  elect  his  successor.  Dam- 
iano, therefore,  held  the  government  four  years ;  for 
so  scrupulous  were  the  Ragusans  in  observing  estab- 
lished forms,  that  they  allowed  the  laws  to  be  subverted 
on  their  account.  Damiano  now  began  to  play  the 
tyrant,  and  threw  into  prison.the  most  noble  youths  of 
the  house  of  Bobali,  who  were  zealous  supporters  of 
freedom  ;  but  they  contrived  to  make  their  escape. 

Damiano  had  strengthened  himself  by  gaining  par- 
tisans in  Ragusa,  both  among  the  patricians  and  the 
populace.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  his  tyran- 
ny through  the  instrumentality  of  Peter  Benessa,  his 
son-in-law,  who  preferred  the  freedom  of  his  country 
to  the  splendor  of  his  family.  The  senators  were 
assembled  in  secret,  and  as  it  was  not  easy  to  over- 
throw the  usurper  without  foreign  aid,  they  resolved 
to  apply  to  Venice.  Benessa  went  to  that  city,  on  pre- 
tence of  commercial  afiairs,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
the  senate  of  that  republic,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Damiano  should  be  expelled  on  condition  that  Ven- 
ice should  appoint  the  rectors  of  Ragusa.  Two  Vene- 
tian galleys  put  to  sea,  with  the  professed  object  of 
conveying  presents  to  Constantinople.  They  touched 
at  Ragusa,  where  Damiano  entertained  the  captain,  and 
was  invited  to  dine  on  board  the  commander^s  galley 
on  the  following  day.  As  soon  as  he  was  on  board, 
Benessa  summoned  the  citizens  to  arms  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  while  the  Venetians  weighed  anchor  and 
carried  off  the  usurper,  who,  being  overwhelmed  with 
nortification  and  rage,  dashed  out  his  brains  against 
die  walls  of  Uie  cabin,  A.  D.  1210. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  following  this  event,  Ra- 
gusa was  governed  by  Venetian  rectors,  who  were 
taken  from  among  the  first  patrician  families  of  Venice, 
and  held  office  for  two  years.  The  republic,  in  other 
respects,  was  entirely  independent,  and  enjoyed  its  own 
laws.  The  Venetians,  however,  encouraged  the  spirit 
of  faction  in  Ragusa,  restored  the  popular  assemblies 
in  order  to  tuni  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the 
senate,  and  augmented  the  numbers  of  the  latter  body 
by  new  appointments,  in  order  that  it  might  contain  indi- 
viduals who  should  owe  their  dignity  to  Venetian  influ- 
ence. In  1320.  the  Ragusans  made  a  commercial 
treaty  with  tlie  jmperor  of  Constantinople,  by  which, 
for  the  payment  of  five  hundred  ducatf  a  year,  they 


were  admitted  to  free  trade  with  all  the  Bjrzantioe  tes^- 
ritories  on  the  same  footing  as  native  subjecti. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXIII. 

A.  D.  1868  to  1814. 

Overthrow  of  the  Venetian  Influence  —  Ccm- 
nection  of  Ragiisa  with  Hungary —  Treaty 
with  Orchan — Tribute  to  the  Turks — Neu- 
trality of  the  Ragusans  between  the  Turks 
and  Christians —  Overthrow  of  the  Republic^ 
and  Annexation  to  Austria  —  Oovemment, 
Population,  Manners,  Customs,  ifc,  of  the 
Ragusans. 

The  Venetian  administration  continued  till  1368, 
when  a  war  having  broken  out  between  Venice  and 
Hungary,  the  Venetians  were  compelled,  by  the  success 
of  the  Hungarian  arms,  to  renounce  their  authority  at 
Ragusa.  By  this  event,  the  republic  became  restored 
to  full  independence.  In  gratitude  for  this,  the 
Ragusans  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  five  hundred 
ducats  yearly  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  to  hoist 
his  flag  on  their  ramparts  by  the  side  of  their  own. 
A  protector  was  necessary  to  Ragusa  on  account  of 
its  commerce  in  the  Adriatic,  which,  since  the  Greek 
emperor  had  ceased  to  maintain  a  fleet  in  that  sea,  had 
been  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Genoese  and  the 
Venetians,  who  disregarded  the  neutrality  of  the  small 
states,  and  committed  all  sorts  of  violence.  The  con- 
nection with  Hungary  soon  ceased,  and  the  Ragusans 
turned  their  attention  to  Orchan,  the  Turkish  leader, 
whose  power  was  already  so  great  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Black 
Sea,  that  all  commercial  nations  were  obliged  to  con- 
ciliate his  favor.  In  order  to  reconcile  the^feople  to 
an  alliance  with  the  Mahometans,  a  nun  was  induced 
to  declare  that  this  measure  had  been  revealed  to  her 
as  the  will  of  God.  A  treaty,  in  consequence,  was  made 
in  1330,  by  which  the  Ragusans  agreed  to  pay  the  Turk- 
ish monarch  five  hundred  sequins  a  year,  in  return  for 
which  the  republic  was  taken  under  his  protection, 
and  its  commodmes  were  exempted  from  duties.  This 
sum,  with  presents  to  the  Turkish  nobles,  continued  to 
be  paid  till  the  end  of  the  republic  in  1806. 

Afler  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  the  in 
crease  of  the  Turkish  powerin  Europe,  the  tribute  of  the 
Ragusans  was  increased.  Dunngthe  long  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  between  the  Turks  and  the  Chris- 
tian powers,  the  Ragusans  found  it  a  most  arduous 
task  to  preserve  their  neutrality,  as  the  fleets  of  the 
belligerents  repeatedly  visited  Uieir  coasts,  and  plun- 
dered their  territory  without  scruple.  Tliey  were 
charged  by  the  Christians  with  favoring  the  Turks,  and 
by  the  Turks  with  being  partial  to  the  Christians, 
though  their  only  study  was  to  keep  on  good  tomis 
with  both  parties.  Charles  V.  pressed  several  of  ttieir 
galleys  into  his  service,  and  confiscated  their  merchant 
vessels.  When  the  Venetians,  the  Papal  admiral,  anrl 
the  Genoese  commander,  Andrew  Doria,  combined 
their  fleets  in  the  Adriatic  against  Hayraddin  Burlxiros- 
^a«  in  1538,  it  was  seriously  debated  among  the  lenders 
whether  they  should  not  begin  by  attacking  Ragusa, 
and  bringing  it  under  subjection  to  Charles  V. ;  but 
Doria  opposed  this  measure,  declaring  that  he  had 
come  to  nght  infidels,  and  not  his  brother  Christians. 
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The  Ragusans,  in  this  critical  emergency,  sent  a 
irarne<l  ecclesiastic  to  Rome,  in  order  to  justify  and 
r'xplaiii  tlieir  conduct  to  pope  Paul  III.  By  a  rcpre- 
««Mitati()n  of  tilt*  n<*cessitios  of  their  condition,  with 
ihrii  lerritor)-  placed,  as  it  wen?,  in  the  very  jaws  of  the 
Ottoman  powiT,  and  liMvinj^  a  scanty  and  rocky  soil, 
u  hie h  dill  not  atlord  tlu-iii  tlio  nirans  of  subsistence, 
thi-y  made  an  ini[»n.'ssir)n  on  the  po|H',  who  promised 
(hrm  liis  proioctioii.     By  iiKrans  nf  envoys  and  pres< 


clans,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  mpiddic,  had  the  gov- 
ernment entirely  in  their  hands.  Thoy  were  ail  ni«'m- 
Iwrs  of  the  general  council,  vho  elrctrd  the  re<*torand 
thr  rcrlesiastirai  officers.  Sometimes  tin;  rector  was 
changed  evf-ry  month.  His  atithority  was  gn^at ; 
nothing  could  Ik*  done  without  his  cc»ns<>nt.  He  n<'ver 
appf'an'il  in  puhlio,  oxer' pt  at  (Mipular  ffstivals,  and  on 
occasions  of  pu!»lic  husin«'*is.  lli*  wore  a  mantir  of 
purple  dama>k,  with  n'd  shitfs,  which  were  thf>  insignia 


tMits  to  the  various  |M)wers,  and  hy  maintaining  of  supreme  power  in  the  Roman  empire.  His  InhIv- 
u  must  prudent  and  dis(rnM*t  cundurt,  the  Raigusims  !  guanl  consisted  of  twelve  men,  unarmed.  The  Ragu- 
uiuuaged  to  sttM*r  their  iitth;  hark  siifely  through  that  |  sjins  wen*  most  rigidol>Nen'er>«  of  (rtitpn-tte  and  legal  tor* 
iriint  s!ormy  period.  R;igusa  Ixrame  a  city  of  refuge,  malities.  The  liMigth  of  a  rduncillor's  n)lH.*  wils  fi.vd 
Mniiirnints  troui  all  countries  found  hospitality  then*.  |  hy  law  ;  and  when  TuImtouI  (*«-r\a  enten.-d  the  coun- 
r'lirMians  Hying  fnnn  the  (Mtomans,  Flon-ntine  patri-    cil  hall  with  a   rolx*  of  illegal  li-ngth,  the  superfluous 


o's  ex i  1(^1  by  the  fall  of  tin ir  n*puhlic,  Italians  from 
••wry  quarti-r,  nvn  of  learning  and  genius,  found  there 
I  t;i»oil  re<;eplion.  The  city  was  a  sort  of  neutnd 
L'r>ii[iil,  a  stepping-stone  between  Cliristentlom  and 
I -iriii-y  ;  and  much  intercours4*  and  eorn^sponik'nce 
MiT«'  i-arried  on  through  this  channel,  which  could 
ii'it  fif*  ir;ins;ietcd  tlirect  with  Constantinople. 


part  was  cut  olf  by  executi\i*  authority — a  disgnieo 
which  affected  him  so  vioh*ntly,  that  he  quitted  ]>ublic 
life,  and  enten-d  into  a  monastery. 

The  Rajl^isan  people,  during  the  long  cancer  of  theii 
n'public,  appear  to  have  U-en,  in  genfral,a  contented, 
thriving  rac«*.  The  up|M*r  olassi;s  wen*  well  btdiavi-d, 
equitable,  and  civil ;  an<I  thoTigh  the  patrician  youths 


Iliirini:  the  si'venti.*«*nth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  |  wen*  accustiuned  to  carry  their  measures  with  a  high 
af!<>r  a  Utter  understanding  hail  bei*n  established  i  hand, and  beat  the  other  lioys  in  the  sta'ct,  yet  we  are 
iM-twit-n  \\\v  Porte  an<l  the  Christian  |>owers,  Ragusa  informed,by  the  faith fulchnuiicler  of  these  matters,  that 
continui'd  to  enji>y  its  inde|M*ndencc  and  neutnil  i  the  citi7.(*n  an<l  plebeiuii  youngsters  always  took  their 
s«M*urity,  and  no  Turkish  soldier  was  allowed  to  set  I  revengeby  flogging  the  little  arist(K:mts  when  they  caught 
t'tMit  ujiun  its  territory'.  The  sulfa ifs  pro  (.•ction  was  |  theip  in  dark  lanes.  The  various  [lowers  of  the  state 
uf  importance  to  the  n*public,  by  securing  its  flag  were  tolerably  well  iKilanced  in  Ragusa.  Kven  the 
fruni  the  attaicks  o{  the  Harbary  pinites.  In  this  '  p«i]>e  was  taught  to  know  his  plaee,  ami  allowed  only 
p'^IH.Tt,  the  Ragusa  n  men*  bant  shi|>s  liad  the  ad  van- 
(:«:;*?  over  those  of  most  of  thi;  Mediterranean  states, 
and  thev  acted  as  carriers  in  that  sea,  between  the 
I^'vant  and  tlic  ports  of  Western  Kurope.  In  the  ear- 
ly hostilities  between  the  L'nite«l  St^ites  and  Algiers,  tlie 
fii*gotiations  and  communications  were  carried  on  by 
Rugusan  vessels. , 

For  mjarly  twc^lvc  hundre<l  years,  Ragusa  had 
pnrsenr'ed  its  inde|»r*ndencc  mon;  or  less  complete, 
antl  had  witlistood  the  atU'icks  of  numenms  trilx^s  of 
barbarijins.  It  remained  as  an  advances  1  post  of  Ku- 
rij{N-an  civil izat if »n  on  tlie  Ixjnlers  of  wild  liosnia, 
3im1  fierce  Allmnia,  and  its  fn*edom  and  its  flag  were 
n*sp«.'cted  by  all  the  states  of  Christendom.  It  fell, 
boMever,  in  tlH?  general  crash  of  principalities  and 
fKiwers  that  followed  tlie  Fn-nch  revolution.  In  the 
q  larn-l  lH*twi'«*n  France  and  Russia,  in  IH06,  about  the 
INm^ssion  (»f  the  diMtrici  of  Cattaro,  one  uf  the  s|ioiIs 
of  tlie  p* public  of  Venice,  tlx*  Fn'ueb  «iccupied  Ra- 
il i<i  uitb  tlH*ir  trof)|»s.     Na|H>leon,  in   IKH,  alM>lished 


to  appoint  an  archbishop  out  of  two  eantlidates  selected 
by  the  council.  The  Ilagusans,  fn)m  the  earliest  ages, 
belonged  to  tlie  Western  or  Roman  chun'h. 

The  city  of  Ragus;i  stands  uiNin  the  sloping  sides 
of  two  hills,  and  is  defended  by  walls,  ditches,  and 
castles.  The  stn*<*ts  are  niostlv  narrow.  The  houses 
are  well  built,  of  freestone,  and  are  spacious  and  com- 
mmlious.  The  cathedral  and  government  |>alace  are 
large  and  tine  stnictun*s,  and  tlie  latter  has  splendid 
halls  antl  galleries.  Without  tlie  walls  an:  num<'n>us 
ganlens  and  country-houses,  with  plantations  of  orange 
and  other  fni it- trees,  and  handsome  fountains.  There 
is  an  almost  continuous  suburb  along  the  western  C(»ast 
ffir  three  miles.  The  population  of  the  city  was  on<*c 
thirty  tliousand.  At  pn-sent,  it  is  not  much  above  six 
thousand.  Many  able  and  learned  men  have  Im-i-h 
born  at  this  place  :  among  others,  the  mathematician 
l^iscovich,  Fatlu^r  Kunich,  long  profehsor  uf  clasi.ieal 
literal un*  at  Rome,  anil  th*:  learned  Handuri. 

riie  Ragusiins  anr  n*<*konetl  among  the  b(.*st  Miijors 


ilif*  n'lnblic,  and  incoqiorated  the  lerritor\'  of  Ragusa  I  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  liear  a  high  chararvr  for 
Mith  tlie  pnA'ince  uf  Halinatia.  On  his  overthrow,  in  ;  honesty  and  steadiness.  Sbip-builiiing,  manufaelun'S 
Hit,  tlie  Austrians  took  |Nr«>es.si(»n  of  iNihnatia,  and  '  of  soap,  liquors,  and  ti>liiiec(»  an*  the  chiff  braneh«  sof 
iltal  lerntor)-,  including  Ragu^si,  lias  eversiiM:e  formed  indusiry  in  It'igusa.  Two  niili's  uesi  of  ihr  city  i»sthe 
a  part  fif  tlw  Austrijui  eiii[)in*.  {  fine  harlior  of  (iravosa,  uiih  diM*ks  for  ship-builduiL', 

TIh*  {N-ople  of  this  n-public  wen*  divided  into  four  \  and  fine  country  hous«-s  antutid.  TimlN-r  is  import*  d 
orijiTS — patriciaas,eitizens,eeeb'Siastics,andpU*b(*ians.  i  fmni  the  op|H)site  eitast  of  Moute  <iargaro.  in  li:il\. 
Tlw  patrieians  intermarriird  only  with  oni*  anoilii*r,  or  '.  Tlie  maritime  trade  of  Ragusa  was  almoM  aniiiliihii*  d 
with  nobb?  fa m dies  of  other  eountries.  They  c.\er-  by  the  oeeii|Mition  of  the  eountr}-  by  the  Fn  in*li  ui 
riM'd  no  tniib*  r»r  pmfeHsiiin,  b'lt  liveij  eiihfr  on  the  iNOli,  but  it  has  since  winuu  hat  n-\ived.  The  laiigi*a;:i! 
rents  of  llieir  lands  and  houses,  or  on  the  inten*st  of  ,  of  tls*  couiilr)'  Ls  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian  ;  l;i)t  all 
thi*  mt»n«*y  uhieh  they  lent  to  the  men*hants  anil  man-  :  the  eilncated  (N*ople  sfK-ak  Italian  :  this  tongue  and 
uforturefK.  The  fiairician  buy-*  uen*  n*markable  for  ■  the  l^tin  are  the  literary  languages  of  Ragu*ia.  Thfl 
tlieir  forward  ni*vi  and  inifiertinence,  and  it  was  a  prove  rb  -  little  island  of  Melrda  constituted  a  portion  of  ih« 
in  till?  n-publir,  ^*  I)eh\er  us  from  the  fltt*s  of  Zura  !  terriior)'  of  tlic  n^pubhc.  It  contains  six  villager 
and  tlie  lirivs  of  Ragtisa.**  Tlic  citizens  were  chiefly  The  population  of  tho  whole  district  is  about  fort^ 
engaged  in  trade,  eitlier  as  men* hauls  or  slKipkcepcri.  thousand. 
All  otlierv  were  f.*cclcsiastici  or  plebciaot.    Tlie  pain- 
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OBOORAPHT    OF   TUBKBT    IK    BTTBOPB. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXIV. 
Origin  of  the  Ottoman  Empire — 
lis   Extent  atid  Political   Di- 


The  Turkish  or  Ottoman  •  empire 
began  remotely  with  the  White  Huns 
of  Scythia ;  but  the  commencement  of 
the  present  kingdom  is  usuiiiiy  referred 
to  Solyman,  chief  of  a  branch  of  the 
Seljukiao  Turks,  who  settled  in  Asia 
Minor  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Grad- 
ually growing  in  strength,  this  power 
swallowed  up  the  greater  part  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Ihe  &racen9  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  finally,  crossing  into  Eu- 
rope, wrested  from  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, one  at^er  another,  its  finest  prov- 
inces. Nothing  was  Icf\  of  that  mighty 
kingdom  but  Constantinople ;  ond  this,  in 
1453,  was  captured,  and  became  the 
seat  and  centre  of  the  Ottoman  domin- 
ion This  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
an  Asiatic  people  has  permanently 
established  itself  m  Europe 

At  the  beginnmg  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  Ottoman  empire  included 
nearly  all  the  tcmlones  orij;ina!Iy  be- 
longing to  the  Byzantine  throne  It  is 
now  considerebly  reduced  Greece  has 
become  free  All  the  African  prov- 
inces are  practically  independent  Of 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  a  part  of  Armenia,  Koordislan, 
and  Mesopotamia,  remain,  though  Ihe 
supremacy  over  them  is  considerably 
lessened  in  modern  times  Referring 
the  reader  to  our  account  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  we  proceed  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  European  portion  of  this  empire. 

Turkey  in  Europe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Austrian  empire,  the  three  Principalities,  and  Russia, 
from  all  which  it  is  chieHy  separated  by  the  Save  and 
the  Danube  ;  east  by  the  Black  Sea,  the  Straits  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  Archipelago ;  south  by  Greece,  and  west  by  the 
Ionian  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  Austrian  em- 
pire. It  extends  from  39°  to  46°  north  latitude,  and 
from  16°  to  30°  east  longitude,  comprising  an  area 
of  one  hundred  and  fidy  thousand  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  seven  millions. 

A  chain  of  mountains,  farming  a  continuation  of  the 
greni  Alpine  system,  extends  from  west  to  east,  through 
the  northern  part  of  Turkey,  from  Dalmatia  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  western  port  of  the  chain  is  called 
the  Dinarie  Alps ;  the  eastern  part  is  called  the  Bal- 
kan, or  Hamia.  On  the  southern  frontier  of  Servia,  a 
branch  of  this  chain  shoots  off  to  the  south,  stretching, 


*  For  the  earl]'  uinali  of  the  'nirks,  and  their  hiitoiy  to 
far  u  it  belongg  to  AsU.  wc  refer  the  reader  to  our  riew  of 
Aiialic  Turkey,  page  SBi  :  for  the  early  history  of  the  teni- 
1  belonging  to  TWitay  in  Eurepe,  he  can  conault  oui 
Mietch  ot  the  BfUtMim  Bmpin,  page  799.  If  the  reader  is 
detiroia  of  tradag  the  rtmott  aoiuls  ot  the  Tuika,  we  refer 


under  various  names,  through  Greece  This  rmnge, 
called  Mount  Ptndtu,  embraces  numerous  celebrated 
summits,  among  which  are  Pamaasus,  Helicoa,  (Mym- 
pus,  PelioD,  Ossa,  &c.  ' 

The  Maritza, — the  Hebna  ot  ancient  geographers, 
—  the  Albanian  Drino,  the  Axius,  or  Vardar  of  tbe 
modems,  the  Achelous,  now  the  Atpropotamog,  and 
the  Peneus,  are  the  chief  rivers. 

The  Archipelago,  or  £gean  Sea,  along  (he  territo- 
ries of  Turkey  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Aaia,  is  strong- 
ly indented  by  numerous  capes  and  headlands.  Tile 
series  of  seas  and'siraits  which  connect  the  ^gean 
with  the  Black*  Sea,  are,  first,  the  Straits  of  the  Uardk^ 
nelles,  ot  the  Hellespont  \  then  the  Sea  of  Marmora  ; 
then  the  Bosphonis,  entering  into  the  Black  Sea.  on 
which  Constantinople  is  situated.  This  divides  Asia 
from  Europe,  its  width  being  from  half  a  mile  to  two    i 

The  cbmKte  is  more  severe  than  would  be  inferrtd 
from  the  latitude.  In  the  recesses  of  the  highest 
moimlains,  mow  lies  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Other  and  more  soaiherly  portions  enjoy  a  mild'  and 
delicious  climate.  In  some  parts  the  seasons  are  in- 
tensely hot. 

A  great  portion  of  the  country  is  corered  with  for- 
«its  V  cWd«  an  extensively  te«»d  in  llw  nonheni   . 


pariH.  The  woir,  wilil-lKisr,  rhamoit,  aiaea,  Ac, 
almund  in  the  wooiloihlintricts.  The  lior««  of  Torkoy 
M  small,  but  arlit-i!  ;  tho  ami  anil  iinile  are  much  used. 
A  L'Tiat  •(iiaiitity  of  wiMil  ia  pruduceil.  OIIvhs,  Kraprs, 
luaixe,  arr  culiivalvil,  but  mil)-  a  Hiniill  part  of  the  ter- 
riii>ry  is  Hulijriti-il  to  liuxliaailn-.  In  Uie  Houthrni  parts 
lint-  fruiiN  an-  pnxliiifil,  as  orungcs,  lemons,  figi,  al- 
iniiiiilsi.  A;i-.  Thi-rc  an-  mines  of  iron,  Ivad,  and  cop- 
prT.  '>n  lh<-  uhdli-.  iliiM  iH  a  country  of  great  niiunl 
advaiiiB[;i-N,l>iit  ilif  inllu<-riceii  of  the  i;nvenimem  an  ' 
ligitm  u-iid  lo  induc)'  L'cii'-ral  indolence  and  imbecility. 

Thi-  [lulitical  dirisioits  ■dopled  by  European  gnogra- 
plH-n  an:  unknown  lu  the  Turku,  w'bo,  in  ihcir  ailminitt- 
-nitive  diviNiuiiH,  blvnd  (he  Asiatic  with  t)ie  Europt^an 
I'urt-i  of  iIh!  cmjiin'.  They  divide  the  whole  empire 
itii'i  Iwii  bf^lerlifeikipt,  the  one  cuinpriaing  the  Euro- 
|ii-a[i  uiid  |)iirta  of  ilie  Asiatic  dominions,  whose  cupit&l 
IS  Sijihin ;  ihd  other  including  llio  n-st  of  the  em|)im. 

Ill  iIh'  briUiniit  [irriud  of  titc  Ottoman  empire,  it 
«  n*  fiintiiT  divided  into  rorty-four  tgalnt  or  priniiipnt- 
■<i<'«.  whiL-h  wen?  siiUlividtnl  into  tan^iact,  or  Inroat, 
I  b'itin''n :)  llic  romicr  under  tht-  guvernment  of  vizieni 
•It  (larliDH  of  ihrei-  lailM,  (l)utl  is,  hocw!  tails,  carritnl 
•tn  Hpi-an,  ii.i  marks  tif  rank  or  difiniiy,)  and  the  latter 
'jii'!''r  miriiiiniii.s  i>r  iHichns  uf  .wo  tuiliL 

TIm'  divi»ioii<i  of  Turkey  in  Kiirupc  aro  gcnemlly 
i'<-ii^|il>-r>'d  lo  \f;  tlw!  following:  — 

l.yalrti.  Capilati. 

Li'Umclii,  icompn^ioil  Ihs  ThcHnlv,  Moredmiia,  1 

AllMiiin,  Thraes^  kc,  of  Kurapcui  vri- 1  Sophia. 

."ilJitri*.     I  ur<-aUT  pmt  of  1liil|ttnii,  ■nil  the  ca»t-  I  <,,■  , -. 
cn.p.rt.,f  M»-«limi..) JSilatcu. 

KiADia.       icoiqpruiiiK  TurLiah  Cnntia,    lloinia.  1  Iloiaa. 

■n4    lIcttii-KKTUia,    •    tort    at    Utl.\„ , 

B.ti.,1 S      ^ 

Thr  Itln,  |miDpnuiii{   Thunn.  Sainnlhnkt,   Im-^ 
bi(H,  I,miiin*,  ChiiH,  Saoion,   MMrlin  ( 
or   I^'alm,   nilh    KhuAv*,   and  othrr  I  Oallipo- 
bilsiuli  alonit  Ihc  ru*at«  of  Aaia  Uinor ;  j        li. 
a  pan  n(  thcM  tatt*'  prapolf  belong  to  I 
Turkey  in  .\ai>,) J 

PtixrirALiTV  OF  Sebtia. — This  is  an  hereditary 

comtiiutiunal  monarchy,  with  an  indcpemkni  admin- 

isiiattiin,  though  il  ia  tributary  lo  the  Porlc.     Area  of 

-Jw  atalo.  twelve  llwusand  aquan  miles ;  population, 

IM 


five  hundred  thousand.  Scmciidria,  on  ilic  Dunube, 
with  twelve  lliouiuind  itdiabliiinlH,  w  the  capiiii).  Ik:l< 
^rode,  ilk!  principal  city,  remarkable  fur  its  vast  and 
strung  military  works,  is  the  princi|Hil  town;  ]iop- 
Illation  thirty  thousand.  The  Herviuns  Urlon):  to 
the  Sclavonic  slock  :  under  the  Romans,  ibiy  funiH-d 
the  province  of  Mceaia  Superior;  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centurieit,  ^rvia  formed  an  itiilqiendenl 
kingdom,  wliich  was  conquered  by  the  Turk.^  in  tl»e 
middle  of  llie  finccnlh  ccmur>-.  In  IMH,  the  Ser- 
vians, under  Czcmy  (icorgc,  revolted,  hut  were  re- 
duced to  submission  in  1H13.  After  sumo  new  at> 
tempts  to  recover  their  freediMn,  llicir  detiutnds  were 
finally  granted  in  1H20,  and  they  became  a  separate 
stale,  paying,  however,  an  annual  tribute,  and  reeeiv- 
ing  n  Turkish  garrison  into  Ue1f:iade.  The  country 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  governed;  Jumice  is  impartially 
admtiiislercil,  nnd  ciemeniurv-  schtmlH  arc  established 
in  the  various  dbirieiK. 

I*ii!icipalittop\Vallaciiia. — This  nlso  is  tributary 
to  ihn  Port!-.  It  has  on  uren  uf  lweniy-eif;ht  thousand 
square  miles,  and  a  ixipulalion  of  nine  hundred  and 
ten  thotiaand  whiU.  The  priiK-<-,  or  hotpndar,  is  ap> 
pointed  for  life,  llucliaresl,  tlie  capilul,  in  n  large  eily, 
with  eighty  thoiLiand  tnliabiiants.  Tergnvi^t,  fornii-rly 
nn  important  town,  has  much  dectiwd,  anil  at  )>rr-<H-nt 
lias  but  (ivo  tliou!4and  inliabitnnls.  'Hk.'  Wallnehiann, 
or,  an  ihey  call  ilKmselveH,  llic  Akomiii,  nre  of  the 
(In-eu-Ijoiin  shick.  Tlwy  are  de!>ri-iid<-d  fn>m  ihe 
ancient  Vlarki,  in  Thrace,  a  Chrintiaii  iiniiun  U  Imig- 
ing  to  the  Creek  ehureb,  and  who  uiv^l  a  kind  of 
Roman  <liBlccl.  They  form  the  population  uf  Wulla- 
chiu,  Molduvb,  and  of  many  of  the  interior  provinces 
of  the  i.Hloman  empire.  The  whole  nation  of  Walla- 
chiaoa  is  Hupponcd  to  enibnice  ihnt-  milli'ins  of  souls. 

PiiKt-ipALirr  OF  Moldavia.  —  This  like*  i^  is  tribn- 
Ury  to  the  Porte.  It  bus  a  population  of  four  hundred 
and  finy  thuusaml  souls,  on  an  nna of  lifleen  thousand 
square  miles.  Tlic  capital  is  iaiwy,  tiiih  forty  tlmu- 
snnd  inhabilanls.  Moldavia  fi>rinerly  niuik-  (uirl  <ir 
Wallachia  ;  the  inhabitants  nre  chiefly  Wallaehiam, 
with  some  Jews  and  liypiiii'*:  no  Turks  are  allowed  to 
aeltlo  in  the  countrr-  The  government  in  similar  to 
that  of  Wallachia,  tho  administniioo  being  x^parat* 
and  independent.  I 


'-.    ^CHAPTER  CCCLXXV. 

A.  S.  14t3  to  UGS. 
TuMET  IN  Edbope. —  EJfects  of  the  Conquest 
of  Canstantinoph,  in  Europe  —  Huuyadea 
and  Scandcrbe^ — BajnzH  aiui  Zizim  — 
Jteign  of  Srliin  the  Cruel —  Turkish  Con- 
ffuesis  —  Rtign  of  Soli/inan  the  Magnificent 
•r~  Conquest  cf  Hungary  —  Intrigues  of  the 
Hewem. 

When  CowtaulinoplB  full  before  Ihearms  of  Ma- 
homet IL,  Italy  IrcinbioH  fur  ita  safely.  I'opo  Nicljo- 
Iab  v.,  and,  afior  him,  riits  U.,  sent  ihe  moM  urgool 
eotreaiios  to  all  ihc  western  Chrisluns  to  unilc  ihoir 
force*  ai^inst  llie  victorious  progre*s  of  tho  Turks, 
rius  ereo  doionniooci  to  onimiilc  this  new  crusade  by 
his  own  preienc«  ;  but  lie  wua  prevented  by  Heutli  from 
cxeeuling  liu  purpoM.  Two  Christinn  princes,  liovr* 
ever,  onestcd  the  pro(;reMi  of  tlie  Ollomaa  unns.  Jolin 
Hunyad,  or  Huniitdea,  comma ndud  the  Huogariim  ar- 
niie«,  atu]  mot  ibe  hosis  of  Mahomet  at  Itelgrade,  on 
the  aouihero  frontier  of  Hungary.  A  battle  ttaught  at 
ibilfilMkal  1467,  resulted  iu  a  victory  to  iho  Uhris- 
ing;Kry.  Tho  impression  which 
the  aullun  remained  to  the  dny 
,  aad  llu!  Otiutnlkt)  arms  mode  no  further 
in  that  quarter  for  many  years.  Tho  vag- 
ieotiei  of  Moldavia  defended  jhemsclvcs  wilh  so  much 
ndor,  that  Mahomet  was  contcntad  witblhoir  Dominal 
■ulHDiaiion.  la  another  quarter,  George  Cnatriot, 
of  Epinis,  or  Albania,  better  koDwa  by  the 


ly.u..^   v..    .';- -^ili'-g,  which    in    Turkish   signihe* 

Aliiianiier  llm  Great,  possessed  a  small  district  among 
the  mountains  of  tlial  country,  of  which  Croia  wns  0\a 
capital.  The  Turks  invaded  his  territory,  and  besieged 
Croia ;  but  Scanderbeg,  at  the  head  of  a  small  but 
foiihful  band  of  followeru,  resisted  successfully  the 
mighty  armies  of  the  invaders,  and  compelled  them  to 
raise  the  sirgc. 

On  the  death  of  Mahomet  11.,  in  H81,  n  dispute  for 
the  succession  arose  between  his  two  sons,  BaJuKct  and 
Zizim,  each  of  whom  )iad  his  portisans  among  tha 
janizaries.  Bajaiet  prevailed  in  Constantinople,  and 
took  possession  of  the  throne.  Zizim  raised  an  army 
In  Biihyuia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Prusa.  Baja* 
Kcl  despatched  hlit  vizier,  Ahmed,  ogainn  him  wilh  a 
strong  force,  and  Zizim  was  compelled  to  fly,  whh  hia 
moihcr  and  two  children,  into  Syria,  and  from  thenca 
lo  Egypt,  both  these  countries  then  being  under  iha 
ilominion  of  the  Mameluke  sultans.  Zizim  was  hoa- 
piiably  received  bv  the  sulinn,  who  endeavored  to 
persuade  him  to  give  up  his  ambiliou*  Bohcmes,  but 
willioul  edrecl  1  and  Zizim  next  resorted  to  the  king  of 
Caramania,  a  petty  province  of  Asia  Minor,  whicb 
had  long  been  famous  for  its  hostility  to  the  Ottoman 

Sivonimeut.  The  two  princes  look  tlio  field  against 
ajazct,  but  were  defcaW  i  and  Zizim  fledlu  IUioJm, 
and  sought  nn  asylum  with  the  Christian  knighla,  who 
were  then  at  war  with  Itic  suluin. 

Zizim  was  favoiably  rcc.'ivcd  al  Rhodes.  BajaMt 
made  advantageous  offers  of  peace  to  tho  knighls.  on 
condition  that  his  hrotlier  should  be  given  up.  Thia 
they  refused  ;  but,  being  anxiouB  to  couJludo  «  tmtj 
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with  the  Miltun,  they  pfTsiiadcd  Zizim  to  retire  to  Italy. 
Tlif*  |K)po  kept  him  a  prisoner  at  Rome  for  Hrvunil 
Vf'api.  I  If  haii  hnniisome  ajmrtnifms  n&si^rncd  him 
ill  tiii'  p.'ilatrr  nf  th^*  Valirun,  and  w.'m  treatft<i  with  all 
hi*  rfs|irrt  (liir  ii>  his  rank,  but  not  allowed  his  liberty. 
S<\ir  II  dl'  th«'  Christian  kin^s  were  demnnw  to  have 
rfif  ivi-^'inlv  «»l'  the  nival  captive,  as  a  check  u|K>n  the 
TurLi^li  sultan.  At  length,  Charles  VIII.  of  Fnince, 
III  |>:i«iiii;  ihroii;;!!  Rome  on  liiH  e.V|>ei)itic>n  against 
N.i;i<^,  ill  II9I,  eauseii  him  to  l>e  rtrleitsed.  Zizim, 
liowi  v«T,  died  a  lew  ilavs  afterwanl,  not  withrMit  sus- 
ii<Miii<t  I  if  poi«ion.  Rajazet,  lN.Mn<;  tlius  n'lieve«i  fnmi 
IV [  •i.jiijer  of  a  competitor  f«ir  his  thmne«  rnipl«»yed 
h:i!is>'!t'  in  «*nlar:zin:r  his  dominions  and  cuhivating 
I't-nMn*.  His  latti-r  days  wen*  imhittered  hv  the 
lN-tia\  !Mr  (»f  his  son  St-lim,  who  was  tien:c*  and  warlike, 
aii'i  ill  iiii:h  favor  with  the  solflitrrs.  liv  their  aid,  he 
••••iii|M-I!id  iiis  father  to  rcsi<;n  tlie  rmwn  to  him,  in 
.•--■:"»Tfiiee  to  his  elder  bmther,  Achniot.  Rujazet, 
ii  lUi  li  d(»wn  with  a<;e  ami  infirmities,  quitted  the  capi- 
t.-il.  aTTiMiileil  hv  alMnit  tive  hundred  dometstics,  and 
:<H.k  'Im*  nxid  to  Adrianople,  hut  died  before  reaching 
i!.  i!  j>l:ire,  lM•iIl^  [Miisoned,  it  was  supposed,  by  his 
{•li\^i-!aii,  at  the  command  of  his  son. 

.^«7(»i,  siirnamcMl  tin*  Cruel ^  osceuficd  the  throne  in 
l.M'J.  His  tirst  measure  was  to  lead  an  army  against 
h^  hrtther  Achmet  in  Asia.  Achmct  was  defeatcMi, 
rnidt*  prisoner,  and  stninglei),  by  order  of  Selim. 
Shortly  at'iernanl,  he  put  a  second  brother  to  death  in 
r!i«'  <;iiiii*  manner.  Achmet  lef\  two  young  sons,  one 
(if  wlifirn  soui^ht  refur^o  in  Egypt,  while  the  other  fli'd 
t'i  rcixi.i :  and,  OS  l»oth  were  kindly  received  by  the 
p-i|N  I'tive  sovf 'reigns  of  tliosc  countries,  Sclim  de- 
clmd  war  against  them.  TIic  Persians  were  de- 
t'Mii  d  at  the  battle  of  Tauris,  and  Kg\'pt  was  con* 
i:  itpi),  OS  we  have  already  related  in  the  histor\'  of 
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!;,••-.•*  riiiiiitries.  Hg>'pt  bt'camc  a  Turkish  province. 
•i'A*\  \in<  governed  by  a  pacha  and  princes  called 
/-'Vf.  In  tile  course  of  eight  years,  Selim  added 
:h»*  «h'Mi>  of  F^gypT,  PiUestine,  and  Syria  to  his  em- 
pin-.  \\r  dieil  Niiddenly,  it  is  said,  in  the  same  village 
u':,f  n-  li>  father  wa.4  |K)isoned  by  his  command, 
A.  I».  1.VJ0. 

N./vmin,  surnamed  the  Mat^nificrnfj  succeeded  his 
t'.k!l.'  r  S<-Iini.  His  roicn  w  regarded  by  the  Turks  as 
:*.-  iiviN*  ■£;•!•  Mid  id  in  all  their  histor\',  not  onlv  on  ac- 
r"u\\  lit'  th«-  eoiHpn'sts  made  by  this  prince,  but  from 
v.f  ;<iiwi*r  and  L'nindi-ur  to  which  he  rais(?d  the  Otto- 
III  ui  f:;i|»ip'  by  hi*(  viifitrous  guvernment  and  the  great 
ih'-na*»«'  of  his  inaritiiiie  fon*e.  The  Turkish  domin* 
.••II.  n:  his  ai'«*i-M«iion  to  the  thnine,  compri^'il  Kgypt, 
Svr.:i,  i'aU:««'.iii4>.  (irer^ce,  Allkinin,  Ser\'ia,  Rosiiia,  and 

M.i I'tMi.'i.      The   tii>>t  conquest  maile   by  Silyman 

uri"*  R«-ljr.idf,  a  ri*y  on  the  s^uilheni  frontier  of  llim- 
C'ir\.  viliii'h  bail  IniiL!  In'^'U  an  ohJ(*rt  of  Ciint«-nti(m 
lf«ru<  *Mi  #|ie  ^iivfnML!n<i  of  Uungank*  and  Turkey,  on 
are.iMM?  of  I's  eMiniiiaiiiliiii!  situation,  lie*  ne\t  cap- 
i'in>l  Kii>i«N  s  tniiii  the  kiiii!hl<  fif  St.  John,  as  we  luive 
n-'  ■;*  >i  HI  the  hixTiirv  of  that  islanil.  After  thesi*  con- 
.|-ii-<--..  S.!\iiuin  n'tiirneil  tn  t'oiisTantinoplf,  uhen*  he 
u\'\>  "il  SiMiv'lf  to  the  busiiH'ss  nf  legislatiiHi.  Many 
•  ii  I.  •(  luus  an*  still  in  um*,  ami  bear  the  title  of  t^H* 
r.miiff  of  Stlffman.  Anvjiig  tliem  was  one  which 
•»i.i..*i!i>.*ii  {\¥^  barbariMis  custom  of  puttini;  to  death  all 
liy*  iiiah:  relatives  of  the  sultan,  which  was  formerly 
Ifii*-  to  prevent  thorn  firom  aspiring^ tii  the  Uirone. 
S»:iit-  of  tin*  sovereigns  hod,  for  thi^  rcMnoo  been  guilty 
fd  tlw  cruelty  of  putting  to  deolh  ihcir  own  brothen 


and  sons.  Even  infants  had  been  strangled  immediately 
after  their  birth. 

Whi'n  Solyman  had  *regii!ate«l  the  internal  oflairs 
of  tlie  einpin*.  he  n-eommenced  his  war  with  Hungary. 
I^ewis  II..  a  voiiii}!  man  only  twenty-two  vt*ars  of  a^e, 
was  thi-ii  kiiiu'  of  Hiing:ir\',  and  little  able  to  contend 
with  the  warhk''  and  experirneed  sultan  i>f  Turkey. 
The  two  armies  met  at  .Mohac/,  oil  the  Panuhe,  A.  D. 
l.V^li.  Sulyiiian  gained  a  gnat  victor)'.  Tin;  king 
and  most  of  tbtr  llung:irian  nohli's  urn- killeil.  The 
whole  kingdom  was  lef\  at  th>*  ni'-n'v  of  iIm*  con- 
qnemr,  \iho  advanced  as  far  as  Ititda,  |ilinideriiig  the 
country,  and  carrvini;  awnv  mnltiludi-s  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  into  slavery.  For  fit'i>'i*ii  v«'ars  a  tier  this  e  vim  it, 
Solyman  carrietl  on  a  war  uith  the  Aiistnatis,  ami,  at 
one  time,  marched  with  a  lari;e  army  to  the  gates  of 
Vienna,  from  which  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
In  the  decline  of  his  lite,  Solunan  gnw  t:nrd  of  war- 
fare, and  lived  in  peace  amon*;  his  penplr.  To  the 
surprise  and  mortiticati«in  (»f  the  whole  em  pin*,  he 
married  cuie  of  his  slaves,  a  }>eanlifiil  but  ambiiimis 
woinan,  named  RoxaluHa^  who  had  g: lined  so  gnat  an 
influence  over  his  mind,  that  he  was  ruled  bv  her  will. 

m 

In  order  to  raise  her  own  sim  to  the  thnme,  she  plotted 
the  death  of  the  sultan's  eldest  son,  .Mnstapha,  by  in- 
venting a  story  of  a  cons|)int(*y,  and  charging  him 
with  a  design  to  dethrone  his  father.  The  mi  it  an  gave 
ear  to  the  tale,  and  causeil  .Mii^i'apha  to  he  put  to 
death.  The  fniud  was  discovered  uln  m  Icni  lute,  and 
Solyman  died  a  prey  to  nmiorse,  A.  P.  ir»OG. 
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CIIATTER  CCCLXXVI. 

A.  D.  U06  to  179«. 
Sflim  II. —  Iltitth  of  1st  panto —  Amiiraih  II L 

—  Trruty   irith    Isnahml — Ma/iomri  III. 

—  Arhnut  I.  —  Mustnphu   /.  —  lirrn/utinns 
at  fntistantinnjif* {nntnith  IV.  —  / bra h im 

—  Mahoi.'ift  IV.  —  Sifj/f  of  Vi* una  —  »Vo/y- 
1/ian  III.  —  Ihrlin*  of  the  Tnrki^ih  Empire 

—  War  \rith  Frtiun . 

Si.i.!.'!  II.  acqiiip-d  the  throne  by  the  crime  of  his  " 
mother.  He  madt?  peace  with  the  AuMrians  and  IVr* 
sians,  with  whom  his  fath«-r  had  lieen  C4tnt« -tiding,  liut, 
notwithstanding  hi^  dislike  ffir  war,  he  was  desinnis  of 
gaining  renown  by  some  im|Mirtant  coni|ueMt.  He 
thend'ore  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  U-autifiil  Island 
of  Cyprus,  which  was  then  in  the  iMisM-ssjiin  of  the 
Venetians.  Cii<l«'r  pn't<'ti(*e  that  the  iHinndem  had  ill 
treated  some  nf  his  pi-opli*  who  uen*  g«uiig  on  a  pil- 
grimas**  to  Mi*eca,  he  <ii*maiid#-d  <»f  the  Venetians 
that  it  shouhl  Ih*  given  up  t«)  hiin  ;  anrl  this  Uring  re* 
fiiM'd,  he  inva«led  and  mnqurnd  it,  ivi  IfiTl.  Tho 
Veijftiaiis  and  Spanianls  eqiiip|MMi  a  lars;e  flef^t  to 
op{MiM?  ilie  pni^n-^4  of  the  Tirk*^,  whirh  thfy  placed 
und«*r  th<-  romriiand  of  Pun  h*h\\  of  AuMria,  brother 
to  Philip  ll.«  kinu  4f  Sfiain.  TImv  ein-iiiinien-d  ihr 
Turki*>h  tl«*et  i:i  tin*  Ikiy  k}\  Iji-jiaii'M.  in  the  .Mnrea,  and 
th«*  Chr:-'i:in  tiert  caim  d  a  cr»ir.|>!i  !<■  \M*tf»ry,  A.  I). 
iriT'J.  C  rvaiites,  ih*'  author  nf  i)nii  (^'iixote,  fought 
in  this  Uit:!**.  and  Kntt  on*-  *A  hi*«  haiuis  by  a  bluw 
fmm  a  Turkish  sahre.  Thi*  vietiiry  of  |j«'|iantu  gave 
Idierlv  to  mniiv  ihunsatiiis  of  CiiriMian  staves,  wIks 
'  were  cliiiui**d  to  tlk*  cjars  of  tin.'  'I\irkish  galleys ;  and  1 
it  was  celebrated  with  great  rejf>icings  all  over  Cbm-     1 1 


endom.  Afler  *jM  loss,  Selim  sunk  into  the  indo- 
lence common  to  the  Oriental  sovereigns,  and  died 
in  1575. 

Amurath  IIL^  the  successor  of  Selim,  is  described 
as  a  mild  prince,  and  so  great  a  lover  of  justice  and 
good  order,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  go  out  in  dis- 
guise to  see  that  his  commands  were  obeyed.  An 
embassy  was  sent  to  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land, and  permission  was  obtained  to  establish  English 
consuls  and  trading-houses  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  the  English  company  of 
Turkey  merchants.  The  opening  of  this  trade  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  people  of  England,  who  were 
enabled  to  procure  spices,  coffee,  carpets,  raw  silk, 
and  a  variety  of  useful  and  elegant  commodities  from 
the  Lfcvant.  They  also  learned  from  the  Turks  the 
art  of  dyeing  very  fine  colors. 

Mahomet  IIL  succeeded  Amurath  in  1595.  The 
empire  now  began  to  decline.  The  sultan  made 
pleasure  his  chief  business,  leaving  the  government  to 
his  mother,  who  was  by  no  means  equal  tq  the  task. 
Most  of  the  provinces  were  under  the  dominion  of 
pachas,  who  oppressed  the  people  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  themselves.  The  country  was  desolated  by 
plague  and  famine,  and  the  tributary  princes  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  revolted,  and  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  wars  in 
Hungary  were  renewed,  and  carried  on  with  great 
disadvantage  to  the  Turks.  Mahomet  died,  in  1603, 
of  the  plague,  and  led  the  throne  to  his  son,  Ackmet 
/.,  a  youth  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  shut 
up  in  a  prison  during  his  father^s  reign.  The  Hun- 
garians and  Persians  carried  on  war  against  Turkey 
in  the  reign  of  Achmet,  though  the  sultan  did  not  head 
his  own  troops,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  his  harem,  which  contained  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand females.  He  built  a  stately  mosque  near  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  whicii  still  remains,  constituting 
one  of  the  chief  architectural  ornaments  of  Constanti- 
nople.    Achmet  died  in  1617. 

Mustapha^  the  brother  of  Achmet,  was  next  placed 
upon  the  throne  ;  but,  being  unfit  for  the  government, 
he  was  deposed,  after  a  reign  of  four  months,  in  favor 
of  OsmaUy  the  son  of  the  late  sultan,  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age.  Ambitious  of  being  distinguished  as  a 
hero,  he  marched  with  an  army  into  Poland,  where,  \n 
consequence  of  his  rashness  and  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  war,  he  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  make  an 
ignominious  peace.  This  caused  an  insurrection  at 
Constantinople,  which  ended  in.  the  restoration  of 
Mustapha  and  the  death  of  Osman,  who  was  strangled 
in  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers  —  a  state  prison 
belonging  to  the  seraglio.  The  pachas  took  advantage 
of  these  confusions  to  rebel ;  and  such  a  scene  of 
anarchy  ensued,  that  the  chief  men  of  Constantinople 
met  together  and  deposed  Mustapha  a  second  time, 
who  was  sent  to  the  Seven  Towers,  and  Amurath  /F., 
his  nephew,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  He  was  fierce, 
arbitrary,  and  cruel ;  but  he  restored  order  in  the  state, 
and  punished  the  rebellious  janiAries.  The  extrava- 
gant acts  of  folly  which  he  committed  have  furnished 
subjects  for  many  an  Eastern  tale.  He  was  immoder- 
ately given  to  wine — an  indulgence  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  Koran.  When  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  he 
was  guilty  of  all  kinds  of  absurd  and  furious  actions. 
He  would  traverse  the  streets  with  a  drawn  sword,  to 
kill  any  one  whom  he  might  find  smoking — a  practice 
fi^hlch  he  had  forbidden.  becau9i  he  disliked  the  smeW 


of  tobacco.  Sometimes  he  would  amuse  himself  by 
shooting  with  a  bow  in  all  directions,  regardless  of 
whom  he  might  kill.  His  attendants  trembled  at  the 
very  sound  of  his  footsteps,  and  the  people  in  the 
streets  would  hide  themselves  at  his  approach.  He 
died,  from  exccssiv<>  drinking,  in  1640. 

Ibrahim^  the  brother  of  Amurath,  succeeded  him  ; 
but  the  close  confinement  in  which  he  had  been  kept 
for  several  years  had  so  impaired  his  intellect,  that  he 
was  totally  unable  to  direct  the  aifairs  of  the  empire. 
He  was  therefore  deposed,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years, 
and  strangled  in  the  prison  where  he  had  spent  the 
early  part  of  his  life.  Mahomet  IV,^  his  son,  a  child 
seven  years  of  age,  succeeded  him,  in  1655.  As  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough  to  exercise  his  own  will,  he 
removed  the  court  to  Adrianople.  In  a  war  with  Aus- 
tria, an  Ottoman  army,  commanded  by  the  grand 
vizier,  marched  into  Hungary,  and  approached  near  to 
Vienna,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  The  Turks,  how- 
ever, conquered  the  Island  of  Candia  from  the  Vene- 
tians, in  1669,  after  they  had  besieged  it  for  thirteen 
years. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Turks  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  Austria  on  the  subject  of  Hungary.  The 
emperor  Leopold,  by  flagrantly  violating  the  privileges 
of  his  Hungarian  subjects, — as  Austrian  emperors  have 
always  been  wont  to  do, — provoked  a  formidable  revolt, 
which  was  headed  by  Count  Tekeli,  a  leader  of  great 
courage  and  resolution.  He  called  upon  the  sultan 
for  assistance.  Mahomet  prepared  one  of  the  most 
formidable  armaments  that  the  Ottoman  empire  had 
ever  sent  against  Christendom.  Leopold,  convinced 
that  his  own  resources  were  not  equal  to  the  emergen- 
cy, formed  an  alliance  with  John  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland.  Before  the  Polish  armv  could  take  the  field, 
the  Turkish  forces,  commanded  by  the  grand  vizier 
Kara  Mustapha,  invaded  Austria.  Vienna  was  be- 
sieged ;  its  fortifications  crumbled  away  under  the  fire 
of  the  Turkish  artillery ;  the  suburbs  were  destroyed, 
and  the  garrison  were  about  to  surrender.  At  this 
critical  moment,  the  Polish  army,  under  Sobieski, 
arrived  in  sight  of  Vienna.  Mustapha  led  the  main 
body  of  his  forces  to  attack  the  Poles,  while  a  detach- 
ment of  twenty  thousand  made  an  assault  on  tlie  city. 
But  the  courage  of  the  garrison  was  revived  :  the 
assailants  were  repelled  ;  a  panic  seized  the  Turks ; 
they  broke  at  the  first  charge  of  the  Polish  cava1r\', 
and  fled  in  such  confusion  that  they  abandoned  their 
artillery,  baggage,  and  treasures.  Even  the  conse- 
crated banner  of  Mahomet  became  the  prize  of  tlie 
victors,  and  was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  pope. 

Mahomet  was  deposed  in  1687,  and  Solyman  JJL^ 
his  brother,  placed  on  the  throne.  He  was  succeeded, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  by  his  brother  Achmet  11.^ 
who,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years,  was  followed  by  his 
nephew  Mustapha  11,  Under  this  monaroli|thc  Otto- 
man empire  became  again,  for  a  brief  space,  formi- 
dable to  Christendom.  The  danger  was  averted  by 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  proved  himself  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  Europe.  He  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  armies,  and,  in  1697,  met  the 
Turkish  army,  under  Mustapha,  at  Zenta,  in  Hungary. 
The  Turks  were  overthrown  with  terrible  slaughter  ; 
fifteen  thousand  were  killed  and  eight  thousand  drowned 
in  the  River  Theiss.  All  their  artilleiy,  baggage,  and 
ammunition,  a  countless  quantity  of  standaiSs,  the 
sultan's  magnificent  pavilion,  and  the  great  seal  of 
the   Ottoman   empire,  remained   the   prize  of   th« 
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conquerors.  This  victory  was  followed  by  tho  peace 
of  Carlowitz,  by  which  the  sultan  gave  up  all  his 
conquosts  in  Hungary,  except  Temeswar  and  Bel- 
^mtic,  ceded  Azof  to  Russia,  and  the  Moroa  to  the 
Vonotians. 

Achmct  III,  n)ounted  the  throne,  in  1703,  in  conse- 
quenco  of  the  deposition  of  Mustapha.  In  his  reign 
hap[K'ned  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  between  the  Swedes 
and  the  Russians,  and  the  flight  of  Charles  XII.  to 
[kinder,  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  Prince  Eugene 
defoated  the  Turks  at  Poterwaradin,  and  captured 
Femeswar  and  Belgrade.  Achmet  was  dethroned  in 
1730,  and  his  place  occupied  by  MaJwmet  V,  who 
rocovi^red  Belgrade  and  the  whole  province  of  Scrvia 
from  Austria.  He  died  in  1754,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Osman  III.  He  was  followed,  after  a 
rf'ign  of  three  years,  by  his  nephew  Mustapha  IIL^ 
who  bc'came  involved  in  wars  with  Russia,  by  which 
the  Ottoman  empire  was  much  weakened.  He  died 
in  1771,  and  left  the  crown  io  his  brother  Abdul 
Humid.  The  empire  was  now  ir.  a  rapid  decline,  and 
the  sultan  was  compelled  to  cede  to  Russia  the  Crimea 
and  other  territories  on  the  Black  Sea.  Selitn  III. 
came  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Abdul  Hamid,  in 
17SS).  The  empire  was  now  plunged  deeper  than 
ever  in  troubles.  Rebellions  broke  out  in  Servia, 
lk»snia,  and  Albania ;  the  pacha  of  Syria  declared 
hiinsf>lf  independent ;  Arabia  was  nearly  overrun  by 
the  Wahabeos  ;  the  beys  of  Egypt  were  engaged  in  a 
civil  war,  and  the  united  forces  of  the  Russians  and 
Austri.ms  were  pressing  upon  the  northern  frontiers 
of  the  Ottoman  dominions.  The  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  Bonaparte  caused  the  Porte  to  declare  war  against 
France  in  1798. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXVII. 

A.  D.  1798  to  1849. 

European  Discipline  introduced  into  the  Turk- 
ish Army —  Deposition  of  Selitn  —  Reign  of 
Mustapha  IV.  and  Mahomet  VI.  —  Massa- 
cre of  the  Janizaries  —  Greek  Insurrection 

-  War  with  Russia  —  Battle  of  Navarino 

—  Accession  of  Abdul  Medjid  —  New  Turk- 
ish Constitution — Decline  and  present  Con- 
dition of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Amidst  these  perplexities,  Sclim  judged  it  wise  to 
strengthen  both  his  army  and  his  navy  ;  and  as  he  had 
enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  superi- 
ority of  European  tactics,  he  formed  a  new  regiment 
of  soldiers,  who  wore  the  European  uniform,  and  were 
instructed  in  the  French  military  discipline.  They 
were  called  Nizami  Djedid^  or  the  "  new  order,"  and 
barracks  were  built  for  them  near  Constantinople,  to 
the  great  discontent  of  the  janizaries,  who  were  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  these  new  troops.  The  Turks  in 
general  also  dislike<l  them,  because  they  wore  a 
Christian  dress.  In  1806,  a  new  ^^'ar  broke  out  with 
Russia,  in  which  the  British  took  part  against  Turkey. 
A  British  fleet  blockaded  tho  Dardanelles.  The  jani- 
xaries  rose  in  rebellion,  deposed  the  sultan,  and  placed 
oo  the  throne  his  cousin  Mustapha  17.,  who  reigned 
two  months  at  Constantinople,  in  the  midst  of  tho  great- 
est confusioo.  Mustapha  Pftcha,  an  adherent  of  Sclim, 
raised  an  army  of  forty  thousand  Albanians,  and 


marched  to  Constantinople  for  tho^urpose  of  restoring 
him.  On  reaching  the  walls  of  the  seragno,  he  was 
shocked  with  the  sight  of  the  dead  body  of  bc(im,  who 
had  been  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  new  suftan. 

The  pacha  Mustapha  deposed  his  namesake,  and 
proclaimed  his  brother  Mahomet  VI.  The  first  year 
of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
janizaries,  who  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  the  grand 
vizier,  and  blew  him  up  with  gunpowder.  Tho 
troubles  were  quelled  by  the  concessions  of  the  sultan 
in  abolishing  the  reform  in  the  army.  The  Russians, 
in  the  mean  time,  stripped  the  empire  of  a  great  part 
of  Moldavia  and  Bossambia.  Ali  Pacha  of  Albania 
made  an  alliance  with  Napoleon,  and  became  almost 
independent  of  the  Porte ;  and  the  Greeks  rose  in  in- 
surrection, in  1820.  The  histor}-  of  these  even'.s,  with 
that  of  the  revolt  of  Meheuu't  Ali  of  Egypt,  will 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  wofk.  The  janizaries 
being  found  constantly  turbulent  and  intractable,  the 
sultan  determined  to  rid  himself  of  these  troublesome 
stipendiaries  by  a  general  massacre.  Accordingly,  in 
1^6,  they  were  inveigled  into  a  convenient  spot  amid 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  where  they  were  shot 
down  to  a  man.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  ferocious 
and  formidable  band  of  Mahometan  mercenaries  which 
had  been,  for  centuries,  one  of  the  firmest  supports  of 
the  Ottoman  throne. 

The  war  with  the  Greeks  having  been  carried  on 
with  shocking  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  the 
governments  of  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  France, 
interposed  their  mediation.  Bui  this  being  scornfully 
rejected  by  the  Porte,  the  combined  squadron  of  these 
three  powers  attacked  and  destroyed  the  whole  Turkish 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  on  the  twentieth  of  Oc- 
tober,  1827.  The  naval  strength  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire was  crushed  forever  by  this  blow.  The  Greeks 
established  their  independence.  A  war  between  the 
Turks  and  Russia  broke  out  in  1828.  The  former 
were  defeated  by  the  Russians  under  Diebitsch,  who 
captured  Adrianople,  the  second  city  in  the  empire.  A 
peace  followed  in  the  ensuing  year,  by  which  Turkey 
made  great  concessions.  At  this  ()eriod  the  Ottoman 
empire  became  further  weakened  by  the  successes  of 
Mchemet  Ali,  who  finally  rendered  Eg\'pt  sul)stantially 
independent  of  the  Porte.  Mahomet  VI.  died  June 
30,  1839. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  sultan,  Abdul 
Medjid^  who  was  tlien  eighteen  years  of  age.  He 
appointed  Kosrou  Pacha  grand  vizier.  This  minister 
began  to  abolish  the  new  costumes,  and  all  thtf  re- 
forms introduced  under  tho  preceding  reign;  but  he 
was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  views  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  influence  of  Redschid  Pacha,  who 
had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  returned  to  Constantinople  with  a  great  ad- 
miration of  European  manners  and  institutions.  This 
enlightened  Turk,  having  been  appointed  grand  vizier, 
induced  the  sultan  to  continue  the  reforms,  and  also  to 
give  a  constitution  to  the  empire  based  upon  a  Euro- 
pean model:  This  scheme,  so  creditable  to  the  sultan, 
was  carried  into  eflfect  on  the  3d  of  November,  1839. 

On  that  day,  a  general  congress  was  convened  by 
the  sultanas  order  on  the  Plain  of  Roses,  near  Constan- 
tinople. Here,  under  the  shelter  of  pavilions  and  ki- 
osks, which  had  been  erected  for  the  occasion,  were 
collected  all  the  pachas  of  the  Ottoman  empire — vVyi^ 
patriarchs  of  the  GrceW^  «liA  KTti«,Ti>aiA^^ic«  ^^vsv^ 
ambassadoTB,  \he  cYue^  tolVWi  ol  ^^  ^««%^^xA  ^  ^f«»^ 
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number  of  other  penoiu  of  diKtucdoa.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  aflsembly,  Redschid  Pacha  read  aloud  a 
hatti  therif,  or  stale  paper,  which  embodied  a  conati- 
tulioD,  or  Turkish  bill  of  rights,  the  substance  of  which 
was  as  follows:  All  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, of  whatever  country  or  religion,  are  to  enjojr 
perfect  security  of  life  and  property.  No  man  is  to 
be  put  to  death  without  a  public  trial.  The  property 
of  criminals  is  not  to  be  confiscated,  but  to  go  to  their 
heirs.  The  members  of  the  divan  are  to  have  full  lib- 
erty to  give  their  opinions.  The  taxes  are  to  be  bo 
regulated,  that  every  man  shall  pay  according  to  his 
means.  No  extortions  are  to  be  practised  by  the  local 
(i^emors,  nor  are  they  to  exact  more  than  the  sum 
lixed  by  ihe  govemmenL  All  persons  are  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  their  property  as  they  please. 

Ift  IMl,  by  the  interference  of  the  combined  pow- 
ers of  Kuasia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain,  the 
Porte  was  compelled  to  grant  to  Mehemet  Ali  the 
hereditary'  possession  of  the  government  of  Egypt,  thus 
making  (hat  country  permanently  independent  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  although  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  sultan  is  still  acknowledged  as  a  mere  form,  by  the 
pacha  of  Egypt.  In  the  same  year,  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  London  between  the  chief  European  powers, 
foreign  vessels  of  war  of  all  nations  were  excluded 
from  the  Dardanelles.  This  is  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  govemm'ints  of  Christendom  have  interfered 
with  the  adoirs  of  Tuibey. 

Prom  the  time  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  the 
Turkiih  empire  may  be  regarded  aa  having  been  in  a 
consiani  decline.  During  that  age,  the  Ottoman  power 
was  considered  as  the  superlative  of  every  thing  rich 
or  gnat,  politic  or  dangerous.  Infinite  numbers,  valor 
^^nacbiag  to  eniiumaata,  diacipliat  surpunng  any 


thing  then  known,  and  that  steady  ambition  which   I 
never  for  a  moment  loses  sight  of  its  object,  appeared    ; 
to  menace  all  the  Christian  states  with  speedy  ruin.    I 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the  most  Aour     i 
ishing  and  powerful  state  of  the  empire,  the  most  dis-    I 
tinguished  Ottoman  statesmen  and  commanders  were    \ 
apostates  from  Christianity.     Out  of  ten  grand  vizien<    - 
during  the  reigns  of  Solyman  and  his  successor  Sclim    i 
I.,  eight  were  of  that  chancier,  and  the  renegade  pa-    ' 
chas  of  Turkey  were  of  almost  every  nation  —  Albani- 
ans, Bosnians,  Italians,  Hungarians,  Russians,  Greeks, 
ia:.     Through  the  united  valor,  cunning,  and  want  of 
principle  exhibited  by  these  apostates,  and  the  talents 
and  the  Acuities  for  government  of  the  natives  of  the 
conquered  provinces,  the  colossus  of  the  Ottoman  em>    i 
pire  rose  to  its  height,  and  trampled  on  the  necks  of 
Ihe  nations,  who,  with  renegade  and  slavish  spirit, 
preyed  on  their  own  vitals. 

The  decline  of  the  Ottoman  povrer  was  perceptible 
in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  in  the  eighteenth.  The  rigor  of  that 
discipline  by  which  the  Turks  had  rendered  themselves 
BO  formidable,  was  insensibly  relaxed.  With  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  the  pride  of  conquest  seems  early 
to  have  extinguished  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  a 
kind  of  stately  indolence  soon  began  to  grow  over  the 
national  character.  Luxury,  and  the  indulgence  in  , 
opium,  spread  widely  among  this  sensual  race,  and  . 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  enervating  both  the 
mind  and  the  body.  The  sultan  resigned  himself  Ic 
the  luxuries  and  indulgences  of  the  harem.  The  firM 
irresistible  impulse  of  Mahometan  aggression  upos 
ChriBiendom  gradually  ebbed  awajr.  The  frontier  | 
provinces  were  incessantly  engaged  in  feuds  and  coo- 
tests  with  invading  enemies.     Anucby  and  turbolmice 


rrnt  the  vcr>'  heart  or  the  empire.  When  the  £u- 
vpi-nn  putt'L-ra  licgiui  to  mnke  war  with  regular 
drmifrn,  tli'-y  rasily  n!pcUi>i)  those  tumultuary  bands 
which  riillu'wcil  iIk  Turkish  atanclanl.  Above  all, 
when  Riissiii  lif  pin  to  develop  the  strength  of  her  gignn- 
*tjc  eiiipiri'.  the  Uttuman  ascendency  received  ita  dealh- 
iluw.  The  Turk:!  iutvc  now  ceased  to  be  formidBble. 
The  empir«  becomes  wcuker  and  weaker  every  day, 
tnd  may  be  regarded  oa  tollering  on  ita  Ulsc. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXVin. 
"Hies,  Population,  GovemmenI,  ^-c.,  of  Euro- 
pean Turkty. 
Co:<jrrA!iTi>urLE,  the  capital  of  the  Turkiiih  em> 
pire,  nccupif-N  a  commamlin);  [Mnition,  whii-h  we  have 
alrenily  (h^MrihiM)  in  s|iciiking  of  its  foundation  kj- 
CoTHtanline  the  Ureal.  Thi-  outlines  of  the  city  re- 
main of  eourw:  (ho  Miinc  as  when  it  was  inhnbited  by 
ilic  Kiiman  ein|terun ;  but  llic  apficanincc  of  the  jilocc, 
in  p-spect  to  iiB  arcliilt-ciure,  hiu  undergone  a  gri'iit 
rluuige.  With  the  exception  nf  ilii;  walls  on  the  land 
siile,  and  (lie  rhiirch  of  St.  Siphia,  then'  an'  few  of  llic 
irii|K-rial  xiructurei  remaininji.  Tliis  \itts  been  owing 
til  tlie  Imrbohsm  am)  lazincHii  of  tlte  Turks,  wlui,  in> 
tirad  of  procuring  stone  fur  hiiililing,  fresh  fmm  th<r 
qiiarr}'.  piilletl  <li>wn  the  edilices  of  tlur  (in^cks  to  coii- 
•irurl  tlii-ir  own.  In  this  manix-r.  temple*,  palaci-N, 
ami  r-hiirrhi-:!  have  licen  metamiirphuMHl  into  n)uM((uvH, 
ni;iwin!U.  (ind  fonniiilns  or  cut  up  fiir  (omloiluneK. 

Th)-  p-tfnd  fi)i|H-itnni'e  of  CouMiuiiliiMiple,  from 
willHMit.  M  M'TV  spli'iiiliil  mill  picluresi(ue.  The  giMind 
m  hilly,  and  all  the  clevnled  sitm  am  covered  with 
iii<iw]iti-!i,  and  Dtln-r  public  build>n)pi,  inlennixcd  with 
li>flv  rvjir>-«<-ln-e«.  Tlie  dceliviliuM  of  the  hilU  nrc 
cniwiled  wiili  Itiiiiws  and  lermeed  Mreets.  The  mul> 
iittnle  of  bui|ihi)(ni  |iaint('d  with  dilFi-rent  culort,  ibc 
^lili-d  itoiiif^,  nnd  iIht  elegant  ami  siciiiler  minarets 
crowned  wilh  shining  crvseeiits,  impresn  tbir  beholder 
with  a  loftv  iih-a  of  llic  beauty  and  mafcnificence  of 
ihe  city.  The  iniiTior,  however,  oa  in  almost  all  the 
.    rurkaih  ciliea,  diaappointa  cspcctaiiua.     With  lbs  ex- 


ception of  one  very  long  avenue,  the  rtrecis  ore  nar- 
row and  crooked.  The  houses  nrc  iiicwily  of  wood, 
nnd  in  general  with  no  windows  towani  ihc  street. 
None  of  the  houses  are  allowed  To  excred  twenty-iix 
feel  in  height,  whicli  given  the  flirceia  a  very  mean 
appearance. 

The  moot  striking  e<)ifice  is  the  church  of  St.  So- 
phia, lis  interior,  tliough  defaced  by  the  Turits,  re- 
tains much  uf  jtH  aiwient  grandeur.  The  exterior, 
owing  lo  the  hdi'rogt'ncuus  addiiionn  which  have  been 
made  to  the  originuj  airuciure,  presents  only  a  yAe  of 
uniiglitly  iiiDsnes.  iMnny  of  the  mosqurs  erected  by 
(lie  Turks  are  distinguished  liy  gmndeiLr  and  bt-auty  ; 
most  of  ihcin  are  built  of  white  marblr.  'llic  public 
fountains  are  numerous,  and  aome  of  tlicm,  with  theii 
pure  while  marble  fmnta,  daboratc  arabesque  orna- 
ment*, and  Chinese  roofs,  are  very  beautiful  «hjii'ts. 
On  the  eastern  pcnni  of  th«  city  stnnda  the  N;mglio, 
containing  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  sultan.  This 
is  a  space  of  one  himdred  ami  lifiv  ncreo,  rrAirn-d 
with  pavilions,  inosqi»-s.  ganlens,  nn>l  eypn-sN  gn>vi-:i. 
So  mnnv  Rlillering  dmiU'S,  raising  tlH'ir  hitiy  heads 
ulNJve  tlic  pinieiis  and  trees,  produce  a  very  LM-aulil'u) 
ctFi-ct  ai  a  disiunee. 

The  Hlreetii  of  C'onKtantina|ite  arc  mostly  deserted 
and  silent,  nil  llie  Bclivity  ami  bu--<in<'>H  of  iIk-  eily  )h>- 
ing  coneetilmted  in  the  hazaarn.  These  an-  long  and 
wide  galleries,  comnnmirulitig  wilh  earli  oiIht  ill  an 
irn-pilar  manner,  and  eoven-d  with  urelHii  or  dunifi. 
Toward  the  eveuiii)!,  llic  cofli-f'-hoiises,  w  hieh  anr  very 
nuineroiis,  are  mneb  ihrongeil.  llic  tiiihurbs  of  tlie 
city  ari'  very  exiewsive  and  popiilims :  the  piincipnl 
are  (lalnln.  iVm.  ami  S<-uiari.  'I'lic  two  fiml  stand 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  liolden  liom.  nnd  the  lust 
on  (lie  Asiatic  side  nf  the  BiwplKinis.  The  tnidi'  of 
Constantinople  ia  very  nrtivc,  and  rnrried  on  wilh  nl 
m'Hl  every  part  of  iIh;  world.  11ic  p<ipidalion  uf  the 
cily  \ini\ii't  »  about  hnlf  a  million  ;  ineiuiling  the  aiib. 
urW,  it  is  computed  at  eight  hundnil  ihuiisaiid. 

Adrianople,  ilie  w-eond  city  in  Kiin>|M'an  Turkey 
is  siluaied  -n  the  iiileriur,  about  one  hundred  ami  ihirty 
live  miles  nonb-wesl  of  tl>e  capital.  It  is  a  very  an- 
cient city,  having  been  foundt^d,  or  nuber  enlarged 
and  improved,  b^  the  emperor  Adrian,  in  (he  aectmil 


oontury.  its  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular;  but  it 
has  B  large  number  of  mosquea  and  public  baths. 
The  most  remnrknble  building  is  the  mosque  of  Sclim 
U,,  built  cbiefly  of  maierinla  brought  from  the  ruins 
of  Famagosla,  in  Cyprus.  It  consists  of  one  great 
apartment,  like  a  theatre,  terminating  in  a  cupola,  and 
lurmmintcd  by  four  latl  minarets.  A  Ini^B  aqueduct 
supplies  iho  balhs,  fnuntaina,  and  mosques  witli  water. 


tuftl.  XHemx,  ±e. 

Many  remains  of  Romnn  buildings  are  also  to  he  found 
here.  Adrianople  has  manufoclurcs  of  silk,  woollen, 
cotloD,  and  leuiher,  and  carries  on  some  commerce  by 
means  of  the  River  Maritza,  which  is  navigable  from 
this  place  lo  the  Archipelago,  lis  exports  are  manu 
facturcd  aniclt:«,  fine  wool,  leather,  wax,  &c.  The 
population  is  aboui  one  hundred  thousand. 

The  government  of  ihc  Ottoman  empire  is  despotic. 

The  lullan  is  nominally  nhsolule ;  Ihere  is  no  political 

botfy  in  theatatehtiviagHivpoi'cT  to  check  his  will.  The 

oooBtitutkm  is  but  n  gnat  of  the  aovenig^,  and  may 


Me  is  expected,  however,  lu 
ligioiis  and  civil  principles 


be  recalled  at  his  ph 
reign  conformably 

inculcated  in  llie  Koran,  and  lo  the  tmdhjons  handi 
down  from  Mahomet.  The  n/Ana  is  the  assembly  oi 
corporation  of  Icarnnd  men,  comprising  the  profiMson 
of  divinity,  of  low,  and  of  other  sciences.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  ulema  is  called  a  moHaS,  or  mtui  of  law, 


CoOiuna  or  OKetn  ttxm  Ibc  Coul 


The  mo/l-i,  or  chief  doctor  of  law,  is  president  of  lb 
ulema.  The  kanun-namrh  is  the  legal  code  of  JnAi- 
tuiions  and  decisions  which  have  been  made  fmra  liinr 
lo  lime.  The  counc'J  of  state,  or  assembly  of  ckief 
officers  who  give  advice  to  the  sultan,  is  colM  lbs  di^ 
pan.  The  govemnvrnt  is  somclimes  called  dw  &i- 
lime  PnrU,  cither  from  ihc  harbor  of  the  GoUen 
Horn,  or  from  ihe  gtent  gale  of  the  sultan**  pkLtca. 
The  grand  riiier  is  prime  minister.  The  rat  ^rmd, 
a  secretary  of  stale. 
The  mhabitants  of  Uw  Ouomui  ampin  ue  dmira 
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!nto  iwo  grtal  classes  —  the  Turks,  or  Oimnnlis,  who 
nru  tlic  ruling  raco,  nnd  iho  Rayahx,  or  tbo  nncit-nt 
inhnbitaniit  of  ihc  ccitmtrica  conrjiinrcd  by  the  Turkixh 
nrini.  Tlie  Rsrahs  arc  mostly  Chrisiiann,  oa  UrcL-IcK, 
Armenians,  Sclavoniuns,  &c.  Thoy  pay  the  capitation 
or  piill-inx,  which  the  Turks  do  not  pny.  Tlicy  arc 
Hir  iiMO-  numerous  than  the  Turks,  in  the  Eumjx-an 
liTriruric4.  Th<^  Turks  thcmsclvM  can  hardly  be  xuiil  lo 
luivi-  a  humf  nr  a  country  in  Kuropc.  Since  i)ir!r 
rir^i  ifluhlishinpnt  on  tltc  wvMt  siilc  of  the  BuspliDrus, 
iij  tlx-  pn^-nt  (lay,  they  have  never,  in  any  coaniilen- 
Mc  ii"'}:rfe,  intermixed  with  lite  natiem  which  they 
cuii<iu<-red.     They  hura  continued  a  distinct  and  «ep- 
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arole  people,  oppressing  their  vanquished  aubjiTts,  often 
with  cruelty  and  iKom,  ami  even  r<'[:anli«|t  ihem  as  ii 
def;ni<led  race,  unworthy  of  exelinn-:in^  with  their  oni- 
ijuerur:!  the  civilities  uf  soriul  life.  Throughout  Kiirnpi', 
theyiniiylM'  regarded  only  an  military  eui on isia.  Thi-y 
furin  the  garrison!)  in  tlie  furtresHcs,  ur  live  on  their 
incutnes,  or  [kiv  Trom  tlic  (jwernmeiit,  or  on  the  niiin- y 
which  theyexturt  fn>in  the  Kuyalts  —  ihiiughthissjM-i'ii-^ 
of  uppreiisiun  is,  in  a  ineaHurc,  aboliNlieil  by  tlH-  ti<'w 
eoii^iiitiitidn.  It  may  be  n-marked,  too,  that  the  spirit 
of  hostility  to  the  CbrisiianH  id  gnuhiully  piiii^ 
wav,  on  tlio  ;>art  of  tlic  Turku,  before  the  iufliieiice 
and  the  spread  of  iHtulligcncc. 


am. 


ClIAPTER    CCCLXXIX. 

Gf'.'raphiml  Deseription,  Ancient 

anil  Aliirlern. 

Spain,  rnllod  hy  tlte  aiiive<i  Eiipalia, 
:•'  h'.iin<i'-il  north  by  Fmnee  nnd  the  Itav 
"i"  ll'WLiy,  wrst  by  I'onu^l  and  the 
.\t!aiili<-  Ueeiin.  and  south  nnd  cnit  bv 
■li.'  Straits  of  liibndtar  and  tin  Methttr 
riin-aii  Si-a.  It  eilen-ts  from  .IB"  to  44' 
n->nh  Inlitii'h',  and  from  '.f  'JO'  4-HRt  to 
'J  10  west  longiluile.  *Ils  i;n-aTctit  length 
tViiin  i*ast  to  wi-st  is  six  hundnil  and  forty 
.niL'S;  its  bn-odth,  fite  hiimlnd  nml 
'u.  tityfive ;  area,  one  hundn-d  and 
«iv«-[ii)  ihou«aiid  iiiiunrc  miles.  Popil< 
biinii.  iweivr  millions. 

Tite  peninsula,  which  comprises  S|>nin 
ind  I'ortugul,  is  covered  by  a  range 
-iiili'd  tin-  HmfitnaH  MnaHlaintt  cwn- 
pri'liending  three  M'parnte  gmii)M  —  the 
•miiiht-rn,  ilie  o-nlral,  and  llie  northern. 
'llir-  Miuilf-m  group  stn-tchefl  fn>m  ('a[ie 
Si.  Vincent,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Ciipe  dp 
I  ^il.i.  on  the  Meilitt-rmitenn,  and  include* 
'lir  three  ^reat  ratifies  of  the  Sii-rm  Nevada,  the  Sierm 
U«n-na,  and  the  :4iiTra  of  Toli'ilo.  TIh-  Sii-rra  St- 
v:id.'i,  itr  Snowy  Rnng^, contains  the  luftle»1  siiinmils  in 
Til"  |(i-niiiHula,  some  of  whi'-h  are  ciwrfl  with  ()erpet- 
y.,]  -now.  'n>.-  hi:il>-M  p-i>k.  that  »f  Mulbaei-n.  Iia<«  nn 
•'!evat)nu of  i-lf v<-u  thousand  ^i\  huiidnd  aiH  niittyfct'i. 

TIh-  r>-nlril  gnmp  p.hwms  i.f  twu  rhttiri-*.  one  of 
Hh-eh  extendi!  alfiiig  the  northern  iKink  of  the  Ttii^is, 
froi.i  iN  MXin-i-  to  Th<-  fH-k  of  CjuTm.  itenr  its  mouth, 
nod  ih-  .th-r  Mr.Lh-s  frxiiT  th^*  «>»K'*  of  th<-  Khro. 
..ruh-i-»«;-.rIv  to  rnt«-  1';,!.^.  H.-t».-.n  lh.«r  two 
'haiu«li.'H.iu  .'|.'viiT.'.l  plain.  In.iu  l»fMtvlwi>  himdn-d 
tr.  tw-n-VH'i^rht  hiiri.lpd  f.-.'t  hi^h.     'I'll/-  for r  elmin 
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I  eleven  thoitsand  four  hundred  and  twentyfive  feet  high. 
Tliey  yield  gr>'at  qiioniiiies  of  timlMir,  and  are  rirh  in 

■  mini-mls.    Si'Vin  pnssi-s  ur  ilefiles  admit  the  paasage  of 

\  whci'l  riirringf's,  and  tU're  an>  upwardnofone  hundred 
prsrtieBhle  furfitol  panaenEers.  On  the  south. towards 
Spain,  the  drrtivilies  of  tin-  t'yrenees  are  preeipiliuii, 
and  have  a  barren  ■H|>ert,  On  the  north.  lowanN 
France,  they  are  less  sli-ep  siid  rmky,  and  alfonl  abun- 

.dani  paMurea  fur  sheep  ami  railli'.  and  minv  neb  I'or- 
esls.  Mimtirrral  in  an  IsohitMl  nii<l  reeky  tiioufilain 
pi-ak,  thmv-lhr<  e  humln-d  f>-<-t  hi|>li— iiiiit'Ieed  'luili  s 
norihwe.t  of  ll;.r<-.-l.>ni.     I  |H.ri  thi-  i>  a  faRHMU.  tiiori- 


in   li.'i-hl  ;    Ih-   l:i'I.T 
1  1IMP||.  (•..»-■*''  "f  a 


..v.nd   f.rl 

TIh-  north.-! 

i  Ih.-  iH-iiin*'ila.  fnii) 
l''n-i«  to  t.'ajie  |-'ini>*'-rr><,  >.n  tb.-  .\llan)ie.  Tlie  ti-nn 
I'^rrnr-ft  '\*  •uimi-'imi's  ri)iiliiH-d  to  the  eastern  pari, 
•  bH'h  •■|tnnl<-«  Fmnee  from  Spnin.  and  lemiinntes  at 
K'intanibiu  ;  llw  inure  Hi-st(-rly  [Hirtinn  l)i-in|t  known 
umW  ih>-  name  of  th«  AnAalititian  MomilainM.  Many 
of  tItK  pf-nk*  riw  to  the  hi-itfhi  of  ten  ihwMand  or 
Ll>-v.-n  tliou^md  fi-i-t ;  th.>  IoIIh-M.  U  Mulndetta,  u 
tut 


I  id<-. 


r-  to: 
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r.-.-illl.i;ly  div-r^lliel  nnd  hii.ulltul. 
]      Spun  I-   not   a  »i.ll.»;it.-r..l   i-.Hiinn'.      The  ibii-f 

riv.  r^  in-  as  folb.w*  ;   it,.-  Ihinro.  whi.  h  H.iwi  w.-st- 

-riy  ihr.itii-h  I'linncul,  and  (-in)<ti<-K  iril»  the  Alhntic, 
,  .illt-r  a  i-.iurse  of  live  bu)ir|r>-<l  uiil.-s ;  the  Ti^iii, 
t  whieb  >)«)  llowi  thrmigh  l'.>rlii!,'3l.  and  p!i>HUig  bv  I.ih. 
jbiiii,  ent>-r.i  the  Atlaime,  atl.<r  m  e»ur-<-  .it  mix  liu'tidrol 

mile<;  the    Kbru.  and  1  Itr   liuadaLjuiti-r,  wiuth   tluw 

into  the  M>-dit<<rr>n>-au  Sea. 


The  BiilPiirif  Isles,  in  iho  Medi 
ingot  Majorrn,  Minutes,  &iid  Ivica,  are  the  chief  isl- 
kmls  beloiiuiiig  to  Mlpiiin. 

In  gtiieritl.  ibe  climatD  of  Spiiin  i»  mild.  The 
muiheni  punioiis,  un  nccount  tif  their  position,  are 
b'lt,  hut  ihe  heat  IB  imitleraied  by  si^a  breezes.  Ou 
the  hiijhcr  poriions,  at  the  iiorlh,  Uiere  is  c-oiisiderable 
Know  in  winter.  Andulusiu  is  renownrd  for  the  beau- 
ty of  ihe  »ky,  and  ihe  prei-alenee  of  fair  weather. 
Tbn  prurincea  hIoii^  iho  Mediterranean  ai«  delighlful, 
Amoti^  tha  fruits  are  oranfes,  lemons,  flgs,  grapes, 
dntee,  olives,  pomegranates,  and  pistachio  uuis  ;  also 
prunes,  peaches,  chestnuts,  &c.  ;  maize,  rice,  nil,  su- 
gar, silk,  as  well  as  the  common  grains,  are  produced 
The  forests  yield  a  variety  of  uaLs,  among  which  are 
the  cork-tree,  the  evergreen  oak,  Sec. 

In  ancient  limes  il  appears  ibal  Spain  was  renown- 
ed for  its  minerals — the  Greeks,  Phffinicinns,  Canha- 
ginians,  and  Romans  coming  hither  to  obtain  these 
articles.  It  ia  curious  that  what  Spain  was  to  the  an- 
cient world,  her  colonies  become  to  the  modern  world 
— in  the  supply  of  minerals.  At  the  present  day. 
though  the  actual' amount  of  mflals  oblaiaed  fiom  the 
mines  of  Spain  is  not  great,  it  is  still  supposed  that 
they  contain  rich  treasures  of  mineral  wuuhh.  The 
most  productive  mines  am  those  of  lead  in  Granada  ; 
tlie  quicksilver  mines  of  Almadon,  in  La  Mancba.  Salt. 
iron,  tin,  and  antimony  are  found  in  various  places. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  wild-boar,  bear, 
wolf,  de«T,  and  many  smaller  quadrupeds.     Atnong 
Ihe  birda  are  the  flanunj^  and  the  bustard.     Inae' 
are  man  numerous  and  in  greater  variety,  than 
most  other  parts  of  Lurope. 

Among  the  animal  pmilucls  of  Spain,  ifao  horse 
entitled  to  particular  notice.     Tbe  Arabs,  when 
possession  of  the  country,  slocked  it  with  their  Ancsl 
breeds,  and  though  tbe  race  has  degnncrated,  it  still 
shows  many  of  the  poinia  by  which  it  was  originally 
distinguiafaed.      In  beauty,  grace,  and  docibty,  the 
horses  of  Audaluaia  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of 
England;  but  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  they 
equal  lo  the  aame  amount  of  labor.     In  fact,  the  n 
ber  of  good  horses  is  mpitlly  decreasing,  chiefly  ow- 
ing to  lIm  profereoce  given  to  mules  for  dotneBtii 


agricultural  purposes.  The  importation  of  hunt**  to 
improve  the  breed,  and  the  expoiiation  of  colt*  ara 
alike  forbidden  ;  it  is  said  ibat  ihe  ''  numlier  uf  horses 
bred  at  present  is  quite  inconsiderable,  natwiibsiand- 
ing  the  decrees,  premiums,  and  e:>cuunig«men1a  ol 
every  kind  thai  have  been  ofl'erej  by  government.  Tbe 
celebrated  bribed  of  the  sorereigna  of  Spain  at  Curilo- 
va  ia  oi-arly  extinct ;  in  the  Scrricinia  de  Ronda  {tmci* 
the  Cleveland  of  Spain}  only  miserable  animals  called 
terranon  aro  now  riinred.  The  weshbiest  Aiwlitln- 
sian  nobles  have  only  (wo  or  three  indilTereui  swldle- 
horses,  and  there  is  acarcely  a  horse  in  the  wliole 
country  lit  for  the  draught  of  artillery."  Great  num- 
bers of  mules  are  bred  in  Old  Castile,  being  aeni  till 
they  come  lo  their  full  size  to  tbe  rich  pastures  of  tU- 
tremadura,  whence  ihey  are  supplied  to  the  t«st  ol 
Spain.  The  assea  are  very  ditleroni  snimala  from 
those  seen  in  England  and  America,  being  of  a  larga 
size,  carefully  bred, and  in  strength,  docility,  and  aura- 
footedness,  nearly  equal  lo  ihe  mules. 

The  political  divisions  of  Spain  are  as  fullowa : 


*'""'"•" }      Seville.  Clit  Hii.l.a 

Anmnn Sangoau,  Huetci^  I'rriul- 

AiteriM Ovic'lo, 

Sew  CaitiU        i  *''^"d.  Toledo.  Ciadad  Real  Capnca,  Gm- 

Old  Ctlle  . . . .  j      g,,^  V.IJ.<lub.l.  l>.l.ncia. 

ErirHnadnra Badajoa.  Car*>i«L 

Catiilonia Banieliini^  Tanatcona,  Lvrid*.  Oeroaa. 

OiUicia Comnaa,  LMgo,  Uitat,  rooloicdra. 

LeuB LeoD,  Salamanca,  yjunora. 

Uurcis Uurcis,  Alba»tr. 

Valsacia Valennia,  Aliuanli;.  Cantallan  da  la  PUaa. 

Navarra Nnvarra. 

Al.ts VilUiris. 

ili»sj It>ll>«u. 

(iuipaaooa.. ....  .SI,  dabattisn.  Balsaric  hla.  Canary  laics, 

Cuba  and  Porto  Kiro,  in  the  Weal  ladies,  an  ilw 
most  important  colonies. 

Madrid,  ilie  capital  of  iho  kingdom,  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  barren  plam,  two  ibouannd  feet  above  tha 
level  of  the  sea.  It  possesses  numerous  splendid 
buildinga,  and  some  parts  ha* e  an  air  of  tnagmnceDce. 
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CHAPTER  CCCLXXX. 

8900  S.  C  to  A.  D.  419. 

Ancietii  History  of  Spain  —  The  Celtiberians 
—  The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  — 
Notice  Tribes  —  Roman  Conquest  of  Spain 
fmni  the  Carthaginians  —  Spain  as  a  Roman 
Province. 

I.N  ihis  remote  peninsula  of  the  west,  with  its  many 
my  St  (■  hulls  and  a€M|ucstcre(l  nook?,  itn  thousands  of 
liivrly  and  picturcsqiH^  localities,  its  gnmd  and  beauti- 
ful sceiierj-,  tlie  early  pot.'ts  of  P'asteni  KurojMi  de- 
lighted to  place  their  Hesjwria,  the  land  of  Ix'loved 
and  defjarted  spirits,  the  ever- blooming  gardens  of  thi' 
blesM'iJ.  They  therefore  sometimes  named  the  coun- 
try* aOiT  Hesf»erus,  the  star  of  evening,  which,  in  lhos<' 
cliarming  climates,  sheds  a  mild  but  splendid  nidi- 
Bnc«'  alMivo  the  western  hori/x)n,  and  might  well  Im 
fancied  to  illumine  a  better  and  a  happier  world.  Such 
were  the  dn'.'ims  of  poetr)'.  Historj',  also,  ere  it 
cmerg^'s  fmm  fable,  relatc»s  lliat  tlic  earliest  colonists 
of  S|iain  were  from  Atlantis,  an  immense  paradisiacal 
island,  suppitsed  to  b<;  now  sunk  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
HqiKilly  lKi<«'less  is  the  tradition  of  some  SfMLnish 
writriN,  tJuit  thi'ir  romantic  country  was  settled  twenty- 
two  himdn'd  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  Tubal, 
R  sr>n  of  NrKih. 

The  t  Jr».M;ks  called  the  countr)*  Ihrria^  from  its  most 
prominent  aboriginal  trilKr,  the  Iberi.  Tliese  were 
attark^'d  by  tlie  C.^elts,  and,  aAer  a  l(»ng  and  obstinate 
nrsisianer,  the  two  nations  agn-ed  to  unite,  share  the 
cnunir\*  in  common,  and  adopt  the  name  Cell  iberi  ^  to 
rxpp'^s  tlM'ir  united  interests.  The  warlike  Cehiberians 
mere  t'urniidable  both  as  cavalry  and  infanlr)'.  When 
the  hiirsii  had  broken  the  ranks  of  tlie  foe,  tlie  riders 
disni'iutiteii,  and  fought  on  foot.  The  dress  of  the 
unrrwrs  was  a  coarse  woollen  mantle,  greaves  of  hair, 
an  in  III  Iwlmet  with  a  red  feather,  a  round  buckler, 
anil  .-i  tw(>-edgr*d  sword  of  the  finest  temp<'r.  The  la  ml 
niMi  its  harxesLs  were  equally  distributed,  and  death 
u:u<  :he  [wnaliy  for  grasping  more  than  one  man^s 
«>hap-.  Tliesc  h<ispitablo  |»eoplc  believed  that  tht* 
f-nit  naining  of  a  stranger  called  down  the  direct 
lilfv^irit;  of  Heaven.  Hut  thev  sacrificed  human  vie- 
tiin*(.  and  obraim^d  auguries  by  inspecting  the  entrails. 
TIk*  WfMiien  wore  tnm  collars,  with  rods  of  tlie  same 
m«-ral  n^iiig  iM^hind  the  head,  anil  IjeiHJing  over  it 
t<i«anl  the  fmnt ;  upon  thesir  they  hung  their  veils,  a 
iiHiiul  oriuiment,  as  it  still  is  with  the  S|MiiiLsh  ladit*s. 
TiK'y  puIlfMl  out  the  liair  from  their  f(in:heails,  and 
niblii'd  llicm  with  oil,  a  shining  forehf*ad  lieing  con- 
side  rfl  n  great  beauty.  It  was  a  fmrl  of  the  fluty 
of  the  aiiiiual  asscMiibly  of  the  aged  Celtilierians  to 
i'\aniin«'  uhat  the  women  had  made  with  their  own 
I  lands  (luring  tht*  y«*ar,  and  a  n-ward  was  given  to  lier 
who  h:id  ddiif  h<-r  work  Ix'st.  But  tin;  fii>n*eness  of 
barli:in:iii«  is  olM^'rxahlt*  in  the  fact  that  a  l«iver*s 
U-si  inraiis  Iff  t>btaiiiing  tin'  pn'f«*n*iic«  over  his  fellow- 
suit«irs  was  tn  pn-sfnt  th«'  fair,  to  wImjs«*  liand  he  as- 
pin*d,  th<-  hi-ad  of  an  eniMiiv  slain  in  battli*. 

TIh*  Ph.eiiiiiano  trod«d  (iCKN)  H.C.)  with  the  inluib- 
iiants  uf  Spam,  fxclwnging  iron,  iM'ads,  trinkets,  and  a 
vari«*ly  of  similar  artirh'N,  for  silvrr.  At  lirst,  tlM*v 
found  silviT  very  plentiful,  i'««-n  the  eominon  utensils 
of  tin*  country  Unng  maile  of  it ;  and,  after  lading  thirir 
|,   vessels  with  it,  tliey  are  said  to  have^madc  anchor*  of 


it,  that  they  might  carry  away  more.  This  they  ex 
changed  for  its  weight  in  gold,  in  Arabia  —  thus  obtain* 
ing  a  profit  of  at  least  one  thousand  |>er  cent.  The 
Phamicians  founded  factories  U|>on  the  coast,  and  t)K*se, 
in  spite  of  the  jealousies  of  the  natives,  incri'asi'd  to 
colonies.  The  most  ancient  of  tlurse  was  Tandiish,  or 
Tartessus,  including  a  town,  island,  and  country  at  ilie 
mouth  of  the  (luadalquivir,  then  calUMl  BiTlis,  The 
next  was  Gadix,  still  a  flourishing  city,  called  Cadiz  — 
its  ancient  name  slightly  modified. 

The  Carthaginians  intruded  ufton  this  Phci*nician 
trade,  but  were  long  unable  to  extend  their  (Kiiier 
further  than  had  Ix^eii  done  by  their  unscrupulous  pn*d* 
ecessors.  Hut  finally  thev  obtained  a  firm  fotjihold, 
and  occupied  that  fine  portion  of  Southern  SjKiin 
called  by  them  liwtica^  and  afterward  named  Andahi' 
sia  and  Grenada.  Uhodiaiis,  Phoc«eans,  Samians,  and 
other  (ireeks,  forced  themselves,  also,  into  this  lucrative 
trade,  and  actiiallv  founded  factories  on  the  coast. 
( J  reek  writers,  alone,  give  us  any  accounts  of  the 
aliorigines  of  SjNiin.  It  seems  there  wtrre  a  multitude 
of  isolated  communities,  seventeen  of  which  arc 
enumerated,* — each  with  its  (K*euliaritiesof  cluiracter, 
customs,  and  manners,  just  as  we  bhould  ex|>ect  from 
the  physical  structure  of  the  country*,  fonned,  as  it  iii 
into  a  network  of  rugged  mountains. 

Spain  was  the  common  Imttle-grouml  of  Rome  and 
Cartilage,  in  their  contest  for  the  dominion  of  the  west. 
The  rapine  and  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians  had  pre- 
vented alliances  and  friendiv  intercourse  with  tlie 
natives  of  the  interior;  but  tin*  coasts  acknowledged 
the  sway  of  foreign  masters.  Saguntum,  a  CSreek  city 
ncMir  the  mouth  of  tlie  Ebro,  was  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  whose  Ixnindary  wiut  the  Khro.  Ilannilial,  the 
general  of  Carthage,  by  taking  Saguntum,  precipitatetl 
the  second  Punic  war,  218  B.  C.  The  citizens,  seeing 
further  resistance  hopeless,  destroyed  themselves,  with  < 
their  wives,  children,  and  effects,  in  a  common  contia 
gration.   But  Hannibal,  notwithstanding  this  awful  catuii 

•  Nowr  Cape  FinUtorrc  were  the  Artabri ;  the  Hramri  htul 
their  chief  town  at  Hrmffi ;   the  Lumtcrt,  at  Lu^o.    IIicm' 
three  tribes  fonned  the  Cailmri,  who  gave  name  to  the  nitMlcrn 
Galicia.     On  the  caftt  of  them  wore  the  Asturet,  in  whut  i^ 
now  part  of  the  AMturiaa.     Their  caiiitAl  wan  at  AftUtr^a. 
Further  eaiit  were  the  Van^i,  the  leant  iiarl>arouA  of  the  ( Vlti. 
tieriana.     In  DiMray,  and  part  of  the  AHturiaK,  were  the  tirrrr 
Vantahri  i  they  went  to  battle  two  U]ion  one  lior»e.     North 
of  the  Kbro  were  the   VtuconrM,  anceotuni  of  the  tia«ci)ii« 
j  The  Jat^tani  were  Hcattered  over  the  ryrenran  i»1o|h-ji  o|  .\f  a- 
,  gon.     In  Catalonia  dwelt  the  Crrrtaui,  Indt^rte*,  .liur/tiiii, 
!  i'oaefanit  and  other*.     South  of  the  Khm  were  the  .Irn ini, 
in  Se^via,  and  the  PeUndane*,  in  Soria  and  Mont-ayn.     ']  Ke 
KdriQHu  one  of  tlie  mont  powerful  tnttes  iN'oplt'd  the  n]  ai>i- 
hctween  the  YXxto  and  the  Altiaracino  MouMi^i.tin.    A  ntit  lt<*^ 
!  formidable  nation,  the  lUntanneM,  lirod  hrtwiH'n  the  l']>|-4r 
Jurar  and  I»wer  Kbm.    The  Carfteiam  were  olmut  T«>liilii, 
and  the  (hrlani  to  the  iwmth  of  tlinn.     The  iHctitir*  dwelt 
ujion  the  Jmar ;  the  Ha*t»faHt,  in  the rentre  of  Miin  ia,  wlicnrc 
they  often    made   inrurikion*   into   lU-tiia.      The  t\tHtr%tiiHt 
were  nettled  from  <'a|ie  PaI>M  to  the  Jurar.     In  Portugal,  Ihi* 
!  f 'yiw>jii  were  the  earlintt  known  inhabilanl«  of  Al(;an-i\     '1  hi- 
,  reUtn  live«i  tirtween  the  (iaudiana  and  theTa);u«:  the  I  r.'- 
'  Umrt,  rrmnd  the  mountain*  of  (yre<io«.    The  LuMitam,  a  natmn 
of  freelj(Mit4-ni.  who  rau«e<i  the  name  I.uMituMa  to  lie  fn^i'U  10 
the  provimr,  were  M-ttled  in  Kotreniatiura.     Thrir  limd  was 
flour  and  aweet  aroms  and  their  drink  Im-ct;  thry  «»i*rt-  ac- 
tive, patient  of  fatigue,  atiift  of  foot,  and  advanced  to  liattlf 
in  a  meanurcd  danee.     The  iUuimit  /Vm  dwelt  in  lla'lira,  on 
the  Mediterranean  shore :    the  iUHfn,  on  the  ahore  n!  the 
ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lliL-tU.     The  TunlttuMt  inhaUied 
the  aouthern  nlofK-v  c»f  the  Sierra  d'.\ra«-cna,  and  were  tho  • 
earlieat  Hriliied  and  mnmX  enlighteni^d  of  the  trilM-a.     Silrer 
•boaoded  io  their  ouuatry. 
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trophe,  still  gathered  plunder  enough  for  his  object, 
and  advanced  upon  Italy.  Assisted  by  the  natives, 
three  Carthaginian  generals  routed  and  cut  to  pieces 
the  Roman  armies  in  Spain,  under  the  brothers  Publius 
and  Cneius  Scipio,  who  were  both  killed. 

The  son  of  Publius,  Publius  Ck)rnelius  Scipio,  after- 
ward named  Africanus^  about  twenty-one  years  old, 
was  now  sent  into  Spain  with  a  Roman  army.  It  was 
a  trying  moment  to  the  Romans;  for  Hannibal  had  just 
wrested  from  them  nearly  all  Italy,  and  annihilated  their 
army  at  Canna*.  Such,  how^ever,  was  the  ability  of  the 
young  Scipio,  that,  in  four  years,  the  Carthaginians 
were  completely  driven  out  of  Spain  ;  tribe  after  tribe 
of  the  natives  was  conquered,  and  the  whole  country 
submitted  to  Rome.  But  this  submission  lasted  only 
while  compelled  by  overwhelming  force ;  revolt  after 
revolt,  to  quell  which  tasked  the  resources  of  the  ablest 
generals  of  Rome  —7  brought  on  long  and  cruel  wars  ^ 
and  the  country  was  not  thoroughly  reduced,  or  Ro- 
manized, till  the  time  of  Augustus,  when,  reduced  to 
a  Roman  province,  its  language,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, became  assimilated  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
empire. 

An  interesting  incident  —  the  theme  of  a  fine 
poem  —  is  told  of  the  young  Scipio,  at  his  taking  of 
New  Carthage,  now  called  Carihagena^  the  day  after 
fifty- four  thousand  of  the  enemy  had  been  slain  in 
battle.  At  this  city  were  collected  hostages  from  all 
the  tribes,  the  flower  of  the  noble  youth  of  Spain, 
and  maidens  from  their  most  distinguished  families. 
By  the  right  of  war,  all  this  bright  array  of  beauty 
belonged,  as  slaves,  to  the  victor.  The  most  charm- 
ing of  these  was  selected  for  the  general  himself.  In 
the  words  of  the  poet : 

'*  Soft  as  she  passed  along,  with  downcast  eyes. 
Where  gentle  sorrow  shed,  —  and  now  and  then 
Dropped  o'er  her  cheek  the  trickling  tear,  — 
The  Roman  legfons  languished,  and  hard  war 
Felt  more  than  pity." 

.    Scipio,  on  questioning  her,  discovered,  through  her 
blushes,  that  she  was  betrothed  to  a  beloved  prince,  who 

— —  •*  forgot  his  chains. 
His  lost  dominions,  and  for  her  alone 
Wept  out  his  tender  soul." 

Suddenly,  inspired  With  a  virtue  foreign  to  his 
general  character,  the  Roman  commander  called 
for  her  lover  and  parents.  The  anxiety  of  the  cap- 
tives was  intense.  The  army  looked  curiously  and 
dubiously  upon  the  unwonted  scene.  The  chief  now 
broke  the  anxious  silence.  ^'  Know,^*  said  he  to  the 
prince, "  that  Romans  can  conquer  their  hearts  as  well 
as  their  enemies.  Take,  then,  thy  lovely  bride,  and 
with  her  thy  liberty  and  kingdom ;  and,  when  you  be- 
hold these  charms  with  transport,  be  a  friend  to  Rome." 

"  Ecstatic  wonder  held  the  lovers  mute. 
While  the  loud  camp,  and  all  the  clustering  crowd 
That  hung  around,  rang  with  repeated  shouts. 
Fame  took  the  alarm,  and  through  resounding  Spain 
Blew  fast  the  fair  report,  which  more  than  arms 
Admiring  nations  to  the  Romans  gained." 

The  tragedy  of  the  fall  of  Numantia  (133  B.  C.) 
enacted  by  the  cruelty  of  Scipio  iEmilianus,  excites 
far  different  feelings.  Investing  the  city  with  strong 
fortifications,  manned  by  an  army  of  sixty  thousand, 
against  one  tenth  of  that  number  who  defended  the 
place,  the  cautious  general  resolved  to  reduce  his  in- 
*  trepid  foe  bv  famine.  The  furious  efibrts  of  the  besieged 
'igdinsthjs  fortiGcadoDs  were  useless ;  aod  hunger  begaili 


its  fatal  work.  The  vilest  aliments  were  eagerly  de 
voured,  and  even  the  corpses  of  the  dead.  In  vain 
did  the  Numantians  beg  an  honorable  peace,  in  vain 
urge  their  own  generosity  on  five  preceding  occasions 
when  armies  of  Rome  lay  at  their  mercy ;  in  vain  did 
they  request  a  fair  field,  that  they  might  die  with 
honor.  The  cold-hearted  Roman  declared  that  he  was 
content  to  wait  the  effects  of  famine.  This  reply  filled 
the  city  with  the  wildest  fury,  increased  to  horror  by 
intoxication.  A  frenzied  mass  of  men  and  women 
rushed  out  upon  the  Roman  intrenchments.  Some 
were  killed,  the  rest  driven  back.  iEmilianus  had 
ordered  them  to  be  spared,  sardonically  observing 
that,  ^^the  more  mouths  there  were,  the  sooner 
would  their  food  be  exhausted.^'  Despair  now 
reigned  triumphant.  Some  took  poison,  some  fell 
on  their  swords,  some  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  Others,  hastening  to  the 
square,  engaged,  two  by  two,  in  mortal  strife.  The 
vanquished  was  immediately  beheaded,  and  his  corpse 
thrown  into  a  huge  fire.  Parents,  children,  relatives, 
and  friends,  meanwhile,  fell  to  destroying  each  other, 
or,  with  shouts  of  triumph,  rushed  into  heated  fur- 
naces. Not  an  individual  survived.  Ruins,  blood,  soli- 
tude, and  horror,  feasted  the  eyes  of  the  brutal  victor, 
as  he  surveyed  his  diabolical  work. 

The  sway  of  the  Romans  was  not  without  its  advan- 
tages in  Spain.  They  built  fine  cities,  made  good  roads, 
and  taught  the  natives,  whom  they  obliged  to  assist, 
not  only  to  become  architects,  engineers,  masons,  car- 
penters, &c.,  but  more  skilful  agriculturists^  also,  bv 
adopting  implements  before  unknown.  The  people,  as 
was  the  fact  in  Graul  and  Britain,  thus  became  a  peace- 
able race  of  farmers,  shepherds,  and  artisans,  protected 
by  Roman  garrisons  and  governors.  So  they  remained 
during  four  centuries,  when  the  power  of  Rome  be- 
gan to  decline,  and  the  emperors  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don, by  degrees,  their  foreign  possessions,  which  were 
thus  lefl  unprotected,  after  beinor  rendered  unable  to 
protect  themselves. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXXI. 

A.  D.  419  to  714. 

Spain  under  the  Goths  —  Gothic  C&nquest  — 
Government — Annals — Decline  and  Ruin 
of  the  Empire, 

The  Roman  legions  being  withdrawn,  the  people 
found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  vigorous 
warriors  of  the  north,  who  now  began  to  press  upon 
them,  pushed  southward  by  the  same  causes  which 
had  precipitated  them  upon  the  central  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Wave  after  wave  of  fierce, 
half-naked  hordes,  succeeded  each  other,  all  alike 
attracted  by  the  sunny  climes  and  fertile  harvests 
of  the  south,  and  the  treasures  of  wealth  that  ages  ol 
peaceful  industry  had  accumulated  there.  Like  birds 
of  prey,  these  ravening  vultures  of  tlie  cold  and  barren 
north  fought  with  each  other  for  the  lands  and  the 
plunder  they  had  wrested  from  their  common  victim — 
the  efieminate  Roman. 

Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
Suevi,  Vandals,  and  Visigoths,  invaded  the  peninsula 
almost  unresisted,  and,  mixing  with  the  Celts  and  Ibe- 
rians,  produced,  with  the  addition  of  the  Moors,  biig 
aHeT)  the  difierent  traits  the  physiologist  still  obsmes 
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in  Spain.  The  Sueri  descended  tho  Ducro,  under 
Ermcric,  and  made  Braga  their  capital.  The  Vandah^ 
under  Cfenscric,  fixed  themselves  in  the  centre  of 
tlie  kingdom,  choosing  Toledo  for  their  chief  city. 
Bui  they  had  been  settled  here  only  fi(\een  yoar^, 
wlien  tlie  Visigoths^  conquenMJ  in  (laul,  abandoned 
Toulouse  ind,  penetrating  Spain,  Cf>mpelled  the  Van- 
dals to  fly  into  Africa —  not,  however,  before  their  short 
residence  in  Beetica  had  changed  its  name  to  Vanda' 
louiia^  whence  the  modern  name  of  that  d(^lightful 
region,  Andalusia.  The  Visigoths,  under  Ataulph, 
DOW  s(*ttl<*d  in  Spain,  founding  the  Gothic  monarchy, 
A.  n.  119. 

Thry  were  a  brave,  hospitable,  but  unenlightened 
people,  priding  themselves  on  their  independence,  and 
taught  to  think  war  the  only  pursuit  l>efittiiig  the  dignity 
of  fri*einen.  TlK*y,  therefore,  had  great  contempt  for 
trade,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace  ;  so  that  their  con- 
•]iirst  of  Sjuiin  thn;w  it  back  into  barbarism,  fur  the 
VisitfoThs  took  the  land,  and,  according  to  the  laws  of 
«bar,  made  slaves  of  the  people.  If  tliey  gaineil  a  tf*r- 
rtiiir\'  \\v*y  divided  it  into  lots  of  various  sizes,  each 
warrior  iiaving  a  sharf*  assigned  to  him  according  to 
Ills  rmlc,  with  a  sufTicient  number  of  slaves  to  till  it ; 
aii<l  tii«*se  slaves  were  the  conquered  |>eo[ile.  The 
fIn'SH  of  the  ivotlis  was  of  manv  colors,  ami  reacheil 
nearly  to  the  knee.  It  was  made  with  short  sleeves, 
•Ml  that  their  arms  and  legs  were  liare ;  but  their  firet 
Mere  roven^il  with  short  Ikx)!s,  and  their  hair  hung  in 
tMiHN'd  lock**  uf>on  their  shoulders. 

In  n'ligion,the  conquering  nation  were  Christians  of 
:lie  Arian  s*'et,  at  enmity  with  the  Catholies;  but  in 
.'1^7,  Ueean-d,  king  of  the  (loths,  adopted  the  tenc^ts 
III'  the  (.\iiholic  Christians,  anil  most  of  his  sulij«Tis 
i>il!oueft  the  example  of  their  sovereign.  From  that 
::iie,  {Ih*  clergy  possessed  gn'at  power  in  Spain,  when* 
i!ii'\  held  the  first  place  in  the  iwitional  assemblies  ;  and, 
•li  t'liM,  tlir>n>  is  no  c«Mintrv  in  the  world  in  whieh  the 
|iri«'^!iiiM«il  have  always  maintained  so  much  influenee. 

TIh'  <ioths  Heem  to  have  adopted  tlM*  [jalin  Luv^uage, 
o|Miki*ii|^y  the  conquered  (N*ople.  They  lived  in  a 
I'lrii  .'Mid  frugid  manner.  Their  mode  of  hnilding  wa<( 
r  i'l'-.  thuugh,  in  at*ter  ages,  the  name  Gothic  was 
C  ".'M  to  a  St  vie  of  arrhiti'Olnre  which,  in  wvenil 
P  <.{M  «•?«,  siili  eoinmands  the  adminition  of  nirNlern  tas!e. 
A-*  HiHia  as  tlie  t  loths  wen*  tlrmlv  setth'd,  they  Is-- 
UMii  to  t'ouiid  n;ligioiis establishments;  and  so  prevalent 
m:ih  thf*  bias  iu  those  stormy  days  of  violence,  towards 
a  lit'i*  of  monastic  |N-aer',  safety,  and  seclusion,  that 
monks  and  nuns,  in  time,  formed  the  chief  |iart  of  the 

popiilulicHl.  A 

The  ( Sot  hie  monan:1iy  in  S|»ain  lasted  alsnit  mree 
htin«ln-il  years;  durini!  which  the  df*scendants  of  the 
orii!inal  ronqiientr*  had  spread  thenVM'lves  over  the 
Hhulf  eountrv*.  and  were,  in  fart«  the  S|ianianls  of  tluit 
aiif*  —  (he  foriniT  [Nipulation  having  bf.*<*oine  extinct,  or 
e\;<tiiii^  only  in  a  state  of  depression,  or  of  slavery  : 
Ml  !ii:ii  ihf  S|»anish  name  for  a  gentleman  is  hidal^n^ 
a  rnn«ra«"ii<»fj  «»f  Ai/r»  drl  (iftda — '*  son  of  a  <iOth." 

'Ifit*  throne  was  ele«'iive  ;  and  wiM'never  the  king 
Led.  tlM*  |M-ople  assi>iiibleil  to  I'lioose  a  new  one,  a 
eao'iiilaie  from  iIm*  myal  family  Imving  the  pre 0* rent t. 
t  tn  :h<-  ap|Miinf'*d  day,  tlie  etetMors, chiefly  hishofM  nnti 
noh^-s,  n*|Miin;d  to  some  large,  o[N*n  place,  fjlUiwed  by 
an  immensi;  conrotirse  of  people,  where  the  cawh- 
date<<  for  niyalty  pn'srnted  ihenMelvcs ;  and  ho  wlio 
had  tlic  mciNt  voices  in  his  favor  was  declared  king. 
Aa  ooon  as  the  clcctioa  was  dccidcd«the  new  BMoaich 


made  a  solemn  oath  to  govern  with  justice  and  valor ; 
aAer  which,  he  was  lifted  on  a  shield  a})ove  the  crowd, 
and  proclaimed  amid  loud  acclamations.  In  countc  of 
time,  however,  this  rough  ceremony  —  originating  in 
the  habits  of  a  conquering  camp  of  warriors  towards 
a  victorious  general  —  was  discontinut'd  ;  and  the  later 
(lOthic  in<inarohs  wen*  crowned  by  a  bishop  with  a 
crown  of  gold,  and  invested  with  purple  mlies.  Thus 
arrayed,  and  seated  on  a  magniti(*ent  throne  of  silver, 
the  sovereign  n*ceived  the  homngr'  of  his  subjects. 

Ataulph^  the  first  king,  was  satisfied  with  the  little 
kingdom  of  ('atalonia ;  liiit  his  followers,  desiring  fur- 
ther conquests,  put  him  to  death,  and  el(>cte(l  a  king, 
Sigeric,so  fi«>r(*e  and  cruel, that  he  t<K>  was  assassinatiMl, 
and  a  bnive  chieftain,  named  11  Iri //in,  chosen  in  his  stead. 
Walliaconqm^red  all  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  south 
of  FmiKM>,  fixing  his  cajiital  at  Toulouse.  TheiHion'd, 
his  successor,  was  killed  at  Chalons,  in  a  great  iKittle 
with  Attila,  king  of  the  lluiis,  A.  1).  4ril.  Of  his  three 
sons,  who  reigned  successively,  F^*uric,  the  youngest, 
distinguished  himself  by  coiU(K>siiig  the  first  ctsle  of 
laws  the  (Sot lis  had  ever  known.  Iiefore  this,  they  had 
been  governed  by  traditional  customs. 

Alaric^  son  of  Kuric,  succ«'efif*d  his  father, and  held 
his  court  at  liounieaux.  (/lovis,^ing  of  the  Fninks. 
determined  to  expel  the  (loths  from  Fninc«Miiade  inar 
u)K>n  him,  antl  he  was  slain  in  battle.  Almrrir^  the 
infant  st^n  of  Alaric,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  through 
the  influence  of  his  grandiather,  ThetMhiric*,  the  (lothic 
king  of  Italy.  lie  s<'nt  out  an  army  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  chilil,  ap{>ointed  a  minister  to  gt>vem  for 
him  till  he  shoulil  In*  of  age,  and  iiidue«'fl  Clovis  to 
give  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter  CMotildn  in  marriage. 
The  nuptials  wen*  celebnited  in  due  time,  Almeric 
asc*end(*d  the*  thn>ne  and  n.'inoved  his  court  to  Si'ville, 
then  the  chief  town  in  S|)aiii.  But  lit*  did  not  live 
happily  with  his  wifi*,  as  they  uen*  of  ditfen-nt  S4*cts 
in  religion,  the  king  iN-ing  an  Arian,  and  the  queen  a 
Catholic.  In  consequenee  of  their  |N;rpeiual  (piarrv^ls, 
the  queen  complained  to  her  brother,  (.'hildelx-rt,  king 
of  France,  whu  went  to  war  with  Almeric,  conquen'd 
ami  slew  him,  and  took  his  sister  kiek  to  her  own 
count r\',  A.  I).  .iiM. 
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A  long  list  of  kings  occupied  the  (lothic  throne  for 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  tlie  death  of  Al* 
meric  ;  few  of  th«*ni  distinguished  for  virtue,  or  any 
elements  «if  greatness.  LruriiiUd^  however,  is  an  ex- 
ception :  h«'  ruled  seventeen  \ ears,  with  equal  uisdoin 
ami  justice,  made  siune  e.\ce||rnt  laws,  aiiij  inaintained 
at  his  court  a  degree  of  splendor  uiqifiRilleled  by  his 
predecessors.  His  son  Rrcarcd^  who  Hs<Tiidetl  the 
throne  in  5H7,  was  a  (*atholie,  and  iiitnxlueed  the  (^ith- 
olic  religion,  as  luis  lN*eu  ain'ady  n'marked. 

During  these  n'igns,  the  S[^'lntsh  provinces  wen? 
governed  on  a  feuiLiI  s\stcm,  by  duk«-s,  uho  raiiki  d 
next  in  dignity  to  tlH'  king.  Kach  eit\  hati  a  ;:fi\eriior, 
wlio  UHS  aceountahle  for  his  eomluet  to  the  I'ukr  of  thi* 
I  province  ;  and  the  small  towns,  or  villn;:i  «,  wen'  uiitier 
I  the  control  of  ma  gist  Ri*.i  o,  whosf'  bu**ineKs  it  ua*>  in 
S4'«'  that  Xhv  laws  were  not  \iolated  in  their  particular 


!  distrift. 


The  (roths  luid  now  In^'U  settled  in  the  [x-nins'ila 
for  two  huniln-il  and  fiOy  years.  The  easy  lives  they 
led,  in  this  warm  nihl  fniitful  climate,  had  made  ihem 
indolent  and  efliminate  ;  self-iniiulp-iict*  had  extin- 
guislK'd  the  martial  ardor  which  gave  siiccevs  tf>  iheii 
ancestors,  and  had  eflace<l  from  tlwrir  clianicten  man) 
of  the  noble  traits  which  distinguished  the  original  Ciuiha. 
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INVASION    OF    SPAIN    BY    THE    MOORS. 


Thus  this  degenerate  race,  not  being  occupied  either  by 
war,  commerce,  or  learning,  naturally  fell  into  vices, 
from  want  of  useful  and  active  employment.  Vice, 
become  extensively  prevalent,  is  the  sure  forerunner 
of  national  ruin.  It  is  generally  not  difficult  to  trace 
the  effect  to  the  cause  ;  in  this  case,  the  connection 
is  flagrantly  evident. 

In  the  absence  of  public  virtue  and  patriotism,  the 
unscrupulous  selfishness  of  those  who  had  power  and 
wealth  within  their  grasp,  manifested  itself  upon 
the  death  of  Recared  11.,  A.  D.  621.  A  multitude  of 
usurpers  quickly  succeeded  each  other  on  the  throne, 
to  which  they  raised  themselves  by  the  most  violent 
and  wicked  means.  There  was,  however,  enough  of 
spirit  yet  left  in  the  people  to  become  weary  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  misgovernmcnt  thus  forced  upon  them. 
They,  therefore,  determined  to  select  some  good  man, 
who  would,  if  possible,  restore  the  kingdom  to  order. 

There  dwelt,  at  some  distance  from  Toledo,  which 
was  then  the  capital,  a  noble  Goth,  named  Wamba^ 
who,  being  fond  of  a  retired  life,  seldom  visited  the  city, 
but  passed  his  time  in  cultivating  his  farm.  Every  one 
was  acquainted  with  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  he  was  the  very  man  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state  required ;  a  deputation  was,  therefore, 
sent  to  him  to  offer  him  the  crown. 

At  first,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  accept  the  proffered 
honor,  saying,  that  he  was  ^^  an  old  man,  unaccustomed 
to  the  bustle  of  public  life,  and  preferred  his  rural 
pursuits  to  the  splendor  of  a  court" — and  offering 
many  other  excuses.  The  deputation  listened  patiently 
for  some  time,  when  the  chief  of  the  deputies  —  a 
man  of  energy,  decision,  and  something  of  the  ancient 
Gothic  fierceness — thus  addressed  him:  "In  casting 
our  eyes  upon  you,  most  noble  Wamba,  we  have  been 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  public  welfare ; 
therefore  it  is  your  duty  to  sacrifice  your  inclinations 
to  the  good  of  your  country ;  and,  if  you  refuse  to  do 
80,  we  must  consider  you  in  the  light  of  an  enemy." 
In  saying  these  words,  he  drew  his  dagger,  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  the  modest  and  noble  farmer,  if  he  would 
not  accept  the  crown.  Wamba  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  comply,  and  his  election  proved  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  nation.  He  exerted  all  his  talents  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  made  many  good  laws,  and  sup- 
pressed the  disorders  which  had  brought  the  country 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  For  at  least  a  half  century,  his 
virtues,  and  those  of  his  successors,  were  able  to  avert 
the  impending  disasters  of  Gothic  Spain. 

The  Arabs  of  Africa,  active  with  their  new-bom  fa- 
naticism, and  encouraged  by  the  disorders  of  the  king- 
dom, hud  begun  to  make  incursions  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  empire,  and  were  shortly  to  become  its  most  for- 
midable enemies.  Wamba  fitted  out  a  fleet  against 
them,  and  fought  a  battle  by  sea,  —  the  first  naval  en- 
gagement recorded  in  Spanish  history,  destined  at  a 
future  lime  to  chronicle  maritime  enterprises,  which 
made  the  Spaniards  rulers  of  the  sea,  and  masters  of 
half  the  world.  Af\cr  a  few  years,  Wamba — weary 
of  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  royalty,  or  perhaps  hope- 
less of  ultimately  saving  his  country — retired  into  a 
monastery,*  leaving  the  crown  to  a  nobleman,  named 

*  Some  writers  assert  that,  having  fallen  into  a  state  of 

insensibility,  Wamba,  who  was  thought  to  be  dving,  was, 

according  to  the  custom  in  such  cases,  hastily  shaven,  and 

enveloped  in  a  /Mzoitcntial  habit ;  that  is,  made  a  monk.    On 

Aif  recorerjr,  the  obligation  to  adopt  the  monkish  profession 

■»-  i^naidered  imperatire,  though  it  had  been  involuntary.    \ 


Ervxgor^  who  was,  in  every  way,  worthy  to  succeeo 
him.  He,  too,  became  a  monk ;  and  after  two  more 
sovereigns  had  worn  the  crown,  it  was  placed  on  the 
head  of  Roderic^  the  Last  of  the  Goths. 

The  Arabs,  crouched  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Af- 
rica, like  the  lion  of  their  deserts,  had  long  watcher 
their  enticing  prey,  and  only  waited  a  favorable  mo 
ment  to  bring  it  within  their  grasp.  The  vices  of  Rod- 
eric  gave  them  this  precious  opportunity,  and  they 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  it.  This  last  of  the 
Gothic  kings  had  trampled  on  the  family  honor  of 
Count  Julian,  a  Spaniard  of  noble  birth,  but  haughty 
and  revengeful,  who  was  governor  of  Mauritania,  s 
province  held  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  African 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  A  father's  desire  of 
vengeance  on  the  man  who  had  ruined  the  virtue  of 
his  daughter,  overcame  the  scruples  of  the  patriot,  the 
fidelity  of  the  governor,  and  even  Spanish  loyalty. 
Count  Julian  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Arabs,  and, 
having  admitted  two  of  their  great  generals,  Muza  and 
Tarik,  into  Mauritania — as  we  have  elsewhere  related 
—  assisted  Tarik  to  cross  over  into  Spain,  with  a  vast 
army  of  Saracens,  who  fought  a  memorable  battle  with 
the  Spaniards  on  the  plains  of  Xeres. 

The  combat  between  the  Christians  and  Saracens 
lasted  three  days,  when  the  victory  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  latter ;  but  Roderic,  the  king,  disappeared. 
In  vain  was  his  body  sought  for  amongst  the  slain. 
He  was  never  heard  of  aAerwards,  and  his  fate,  to  this 
day,  remains  a  mystery.  With  him  ended  the  empire 
of  the  Goths,  A.  D.  714.  Founded  in  usurpation  and 
blood,  continued  in  a  cruel  slavery  of  the  conquered  — 
in  persecution,  and  religious  bigotry — its  fate,  scaled 
by  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  on  record,  excites  little 
sympathy.    It  deserved,  as  it  received,  a  bloody  death. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXXII. 

A.D.711  to787.  ^ 

Establishment    of    the    Moors    in    Spain  ~ 
Abderahman    /. — Moorish    Character   and 
Manners. 

The  rapid  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens  has 
been  noticed  in  our  history  of  the  Arabs,  as  also  the 
check  they  received  from  Martel,  in  the  centre  of 
France.  The  unoccupied  lands,  and  those  which  had 
been  deserted  by  their  former  inhabitants,  were  du«trib- 
uteAmong  the  Arab  chiefs,  and  the  towns  were  soon 
fillea  with  merchants  and  persons  of  consequence,  who 
came  in  great  numbers  from  Africa  and  Arabia,  bring- 
ing with  them  their  wives,  families,  and  property,  with 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  the  Eastern  nations,  which 
had  hitherto  been  unknown  in  Europe.  The  manners 
that  were  now  introduced  into  Spain  may  be  learned 
from  that  faithful  transcript  of  Oriental  life,  the  Ara- 
bian Nights. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  the  newly-acquired  ter- 
ritory was  considered  as  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Eastern  sovereigns  of  Islam,  who  sent  emirs,  or  vice- 
roys, from  Damascus,  to  conduct  the  adminntiBtion ; 
but  these  rulers,  and  the  governors  appointed  by  them, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  so  cruel  and  oppressive,  that, 
at  length,  all  the  principal  sheiks  assembled  together 
to  consult  upon  the  means  of  establishing  a  better 
mode  of  government.    They  were  detennined  that  lo 
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fine  a  country  —  abounding  in  all  the  treasures  of  the 
earth,  and  ca|wble  of  bein|;  converted  into  a  rich  and 
p«mi'rriil  empire  —  should  no  ion^'r  be  mined  by  mis- 
man.'ifSf^ment ;  then  Tore  they  ngn^ed  tluit  it  would  l)e 
rhr  U'tter  to  dtrclare  thfinscdvos  entirely  inde|)endent 
iit*th4'  sovereign  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  elf.^ct  a  khiilif 
(if  their  own,  who  would  live  amongst  them,  and  pro- 
•ivt  their  ri;^lits. 

This  sclu'inf^  was  rendered  the  more  easy  of  accom- 
plishment  by  the  rev(»lution  which  Imd  placed  Ablmson 
the  throne  of  Damascus.  The  Arabian  States  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  usiir{H'r;  but  the  Moors  of  S|Kiin  refus<rd 
til  acknowledge  him.  Ahtierahman^  or  Ahd  rr  Rah' 
man^  one  of  th«;  sons  of  tlu*  dethroneil  k  ha  I  if,  had 
eM::i|ifM|  the  massacre  of  the  Ommiade  family,  as  rtrlated 
'It  p.  :i.')i^,  by  being  ulisent  on  a  hunting  excursion. 
.\s  sfiiiu  as  the  melancholy  tidings  nroched  him,  he 
toiik  n-tuge  among  the  lk>douins  of  Anihia  and  nfivr* 
wanis  among  those  of  Africa.  His  niisfortunc^s,  his 
{••■iriiini;,  his  gentle  manners  and  handsome  p<?rson, 
vinm  eiideait'd  him  to  the  iidiabitants  of  the  deserts, 
uho  many  times  saved  him  from  tlie  enemies  of  his 
hoTiM',  by  wliom  he  was  closcdy  pursued. 

I  I.i!»ib,  governor  of  I^irca,  though  be  owed  every 
thing  to  the  Ommiades,  was  now  the  most  active  in 
hunting  down  its  fugitive  heir.  One  night,  a  troop  of 
his  cavain'  surrounded  the  tents  of  the  I)<;douins,  and 
(!•  Mianded  if  they  had  not  among  tliem  a  young 
Syrian,  describing  occurately  the  jM?rson  of  the  prince ; 
tijr  The  khalif  bad  anxiously  forwardf*d  the  description 
to  all  the  <Mnirs  of  his  empire.  Kfrcognizing  their 
iT'ifst  in  the  [K*rson  sought,  and  shrewdly  susjiecting 
iliat  tile  visit  of  ilabib\s  horsemen  bo«led  no  good,  the 
iW-thtuins  replied  that  the  youth  had  been  hunting  with 
«'>tne  comp:inions,  but  might  be  found  In  a  valley  which 
tht-y  pointed  out  at  some  distance.  No  sooner  were 
!hi*  Tr(Nj|H'rs  de[Nir:ed,  than  the?  faithful  lU'doiiins  awoke 
thrir  guest,  and  told  him  what  liad  pass4*d.  With  tears 
>:i  his  evfs,  he  thanked  them  for  this  proof  of  their 
alferiion,  and,  attendeil  by  some  of  the  most  resolute 
\n:i*lm  of  the  irilH',  fle<i  farther  into  the  dt'sert.  After 
v.iriiius  adventun's  lie  arrived  szifelv  in  Mauritania, 
H!i«Tfr  be  wils  joyfully  welcomed  by  a  noble  sheik,  to 
v\h<irn  Ik*  was  n-iated. 

This  amiable  and  talented  young  prince  seemed  the 
"ji'y  (MTson  likely  to  unite  the  distnict^-d  interests  of 
!hi-  Spanish  Mikiin.  His  story  was  made  known  to 
;hi'  as^wMubled  sheiks  by  one  of  their  number  ^^  I  jet 
.MHjfnihman  ht:  our  soven-ign  !  **  was  the  united  wish 
(•fall.  The  sheiks  at  onre  sent  lieputies  to  the  prince, 
.%liij  neither  disguistcrd  nor  diminished  (lie  difTicuities 
Hitb  which  ho  would  have  to  contend,  but  assured  him 
(»f  tb«-ir  own  fidelity,  and  of  the  ob<*(lience  of  the 
.A rib,  Syrian,  and  Fjgvprian  trili«>s.  **  Noble  dep. 
.i'i«'m/*  ihf!  prince  ansHenMJ,  ^  I  will  unite  my  des- 
'.ihv  with  yo«jr« ;  I  will  go  and  fight  with  you.  i 
f«Mr  rNMiher  advertity  nor  the  dangers  of  wnr.  If  I 
am  \oimg,  misfortune,  1  bo|ie,  has  proved  me,  nn<l 
n*-vfr  yet  founii  me  wanting.^*  Me  addcNJ  that  he  was 
bound  to  mention  tlH*  iiwtirr  to  the  friends  who  had 
n*ceivfd  him  uiKJer  their  pnitection,  ond  ask  tlN'ir 
rirtuiiel.  ^tio,  my  loSt**  replied  an  aged  sheik,  his 
kui<«man  ;  ^  the  finger  of  Heaven  bnckons  thee !  Kely 
on  lis  all,  the  cimcter  aloM  can  rr'ston*  tlie  homir  of 
thy  line.**  The  youth  of  the  wlu»le  triU;  wen?  eager 
to  accompany  him ;  bill  he  selected  only  seven  hun- 
dred ami  fiAy  weU-amied  homemcn  fur  this  arduous 
expedition. 


ll-:_...     .-_,,.-_ 


Abderahman  lnndc<l  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  7&5,  as  already  noted. 
The  inhabitants ^f  tliat  pntvince,  sheiks  and  people, 
received  him  with  o[Mrn  arms,  and  made  the  air  ring 
with  their  acclamations.  Mis  np|H*arance,  his  station, 
his  majestic  ini(*n,  his  open  countenance,  won  u(>on  the 
miihitude.  Mis  march  to  Seville  was  one  continued 
triumph.  Twenty  thousand  voices  cheen'd  his  pn)g- 
ress.  Twenty  thousand  ci meters,  wielded  by  vig< ir- 
ons luinds,  wore  at  his  dis[iosal.  The  surrounding 
towns  immediately  sent  deputies  with  their  submission, 
and  the  offrr  of  their  services.     The  viceroy  of  the 
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Damascus  khalif,  in  consTeriiution,  flew  fmm  province 
to  province,  to  muster  a  fon'e  sutlieient  to  op|>os(*  this 
triumphal  iimrch.  Hut  he  was  overthrown;  and,  in  the 
short  space  of  a  year,  Abderahman  had  triuni[>bc*d 
over  all  his  enemies,  formidable  as  they  were  both  for 
valor  and  numlN'rs,  and  found  himself  seated  secun*ly 
on  the  Spanish  thnme,  at  Cordova. 

Such  was  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  Moorish  empire 
founded  at  a  time  when  Kngland  was  divided  into  the 
seven  or  eight  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  ;  and 
it  continued,  for  sc^venil  centuries,  the  most  wealthy 
and  magnificent,  as  well  as  the  most  civilized  state  in 
Europe.  Abderahman  commenced  his  reign  by  mak- 
ing such  regulations  as  were  likely  to  secure  gocxi 
order  and  pros|ierity  to  the  kingdom.  Me  couhl  not 
make  new  laws,  liecausc  the  laws  of  Mahometans  are 
^uch  OS  Mahomet  gave  them  in  the  Ki»mn,  anil  arc 
never  altered  ;  but  he  tcMik  can;  to  ap[ioint  gcxMl  and 
just  magisrnites  in  all  the  towns,  and  released  his 
Christian  subjects  fnun  tlu*  payment  of  a  gn-at  |iarl  of 
the  tribute  money  hitherto  «'xaeted  from  them,  ^liieh 
materially  Nrttrreil  their  condition,  lie  als4)  gave  en- 
couragement to  comm«-rce,  and  employment  to  laUir* 
ers,  by  having  dfick-yanls  built  ail  along  the  coast  — 
a  great  advantagtr  to  a  country'  whose  cities  were  filled 
with  merchants,  tniding  to  all  |»arts  of  the  world  tlien 
known. 

Me  improved  his  capi'al  by  a  thousand  works  of  art. 
Me  narrowed  the  In-iI  (»f  the  (luadahpiivir  by  stujN'ii- 
flous  emltankments ;  the  space  tlnis  n-scued  fnun 
the  waters  he  tninstbrmed  into  extensive  gardens,  in 
the  centre  of  which  anise  a  tower,  c(»mmanding  a  vast 
pros|N*ct.  K Xpert  nn'hitects,  masons,  and  workmen, 
aboundc*fi  among  the  A  nibs;  nor  could  the  skill  of  a 
|H'«>ple  who  had  once  been  familiar  with  Roman  nrl 
have  entirely  vanished  from  Spain.  Summoning  to 
his  aid  all  the  archit«*cturai  talent  of  tin*  age,  Abdenih- 
man  built  at  (!onlova  one  of  the  mtvst  su|N'rb  nxvupK-s 
in  the  world,  which  n^mains  to  this  day,  a  splendid 
monument  of  the  inten*sting  and  enliglitene<i  |M.'ople 
over  whom  lie  ruled.  It  was  Hiipfiorted  by  three  huii- 
dn*d  and  sixty- five  marbli?  columns,  had  nineteen 
bnmzr*  gates  of  curious  workiiKiiiMhip,  and  was  lighted 
by  four  thoiis.'ind  sevi-n  hundn'd  lam|>s,  kept  continu- 
ally burning. 

The  khalif  is  saitl  to  ha%-e  Intm  the  first  who  trans- 
planted the  palm-tn*«-  into  tlw;  conuenial  climate  of 
Spam.  The  Orientals  luive  a  stn>ng  sympathy  for 
tn*<-s,  and  an*  in  th«r  habit  of  coniHtMing  tlie  planting 
of  them  with  inten'sting  p«'nuinal  and  family  eventii. 
The  Anibir  (Hi«*ts  compliment  tiM*  taste  of  tlM*ir  amiable 
monamh,  by  rrpn*senting  him  as  ali\e  to  such  n.* fined 
feelings,  as  he  cr»ntemp!ati>s  the  gnici:ful  tree  and  thiM 
apomrophizea  it.  *^  iieaiitilul  |Hilm !  thou  art,  like  me, 
a  stninger  in  tlM*se  places ;  but  the  western  brenee 
kina  thy  branchca,  tby  rouia  itrike  into  a  fertile  aoU, 
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and  thy  head  rises  into  a  pure  sky.  Before  the  cruelty 
of  Abul  Abbas  banished  me  from  my  native  land, 
my  tears  oflen  bedewed  thy  kindred  plants  of  the 
Euphrates ;  but  neither  they  nor  the  river  remember 
my  grief.  Beautiful  palm !  thou  canst  not  regret  thy 
country ! " 

The  kingdom  of  Cordova  comprised  Valencia,  Mur- 
cia,  Grenada,  Andalusia,  Portugal,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  Castile.  Under  some  of  the  more  powerful 
sovereigns,  these  limits  were  extended.  Under  Abder- 
ahman,  they  included  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  Leon  ; 
even  the  Asturians  paid  him  tribute ;  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  precarious  authority  of  Charlemagne 
in  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  the  whole  peninsula  south 
of  the  Pyrenees  was  subject  to  the  Moors.  But  they 
had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  those  parts  even  of 
their  acknowledged  possessions  which  bordered  on  the 
plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Asturias,  as  the  Christians, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  those  mountains  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  were  increasing  in  numbers  every 
year,  and  by  carrying  on  an  almost  incessant  warfare 
against  the  conquerors,  were  gradually  extending  their 
territories.  The  wars  between  the  Christians  and 
Saracens,  indeed,  continued,  with  few  intervals  of 
peace,  during  the  whole  period  of  Moorish  dominion. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  their  national  animosity,  a 
Spaniard  would  sometimes  marry  a  Moorish  maiden ; 
and  many  a  young,  misbelieving  warrior  braved 
innumerable  difficulties  and  dangers  for  the  sake  of, 
obtaining  his  Christian  bride.  Such  marriages  were 
generally  preceded  by  numerous  romantic  adventures, 
as  may  readily  be  imagined,  since  they  were  always 
opposed  by  the  relations  of  both  parties ;  beside  which, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  lover  had  to  be  exercised  in  con- 
triving means  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  the  lady 
of  his  choice.  Their  correspondence  was  sometimes 
held  by  means  of  flowers,  which,  in  the  East,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  arrange  in  such  order  as  to  convey  the  same 
meaning  as  a  written  billet ;  an  idea  or  word,  univer- 
sally understood,  being  assigned  to  each  flower. 

The  Moors  were  an  industrious  race  of  people,  and 
the  agriculture  of  Spain,  during  their  occupation  of 
the  country,  was  in  a  most  flourishing  state.  They 
introduced  plantations  of  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton,  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  they  were  assisted  by  negro  slaves. 
We  arc  indebted  to  them  for  the  elements  of  many 
useful  sciences,  particularly  that  of  chemistry;  the 
flrst  paper  made  in  Europe  was  manufactured  by  them. 
Their  carpets,  silks,  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  and 
manufactures  in  steel  and  leather,  were  long  unrivalled ; 
they  introduced  the  simple  figures  we  use  in  arithmetic 
—  an  unique  specimen  of  a  universal  alphabet,  as  far  as 
it  goes.  They  taught  mathematics,  astronomy,  philoso- 
phy, and  medicine  ;  and  were  altogether  so  superior 
in  knowledge  to  the  Europeans  in  general,  that  many 
Christians  of  all  nations  went  to  study  in  the  Arabian 
schools  of  Cordova. 

In  making  choice  of  that  city  for  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  the  khalif  displayed  an  excellent  taste,  as 
the  surrounding  country  was  most  delightful,  adorned 
with  groves  of  orange  and  citron,  which  were  reflected 
in  the  clear  waters  of  the  Guadalquivir,  on  whose  pic- 
turesciue  banks  were  extensive  gardens,  with  their  gay 
kiosks,  and  palaces  ornamented  with  all  the  agreeable 
and  striking  characteristics  of  Saracenic  architecture. 
The  Oriental  fondness  for  gardens  was  connected,  among 
the  Ambtf  with  the  study  of  botany —  a  favorite  pur- 
suii,  which  made  tbeta  Moqueinted  with  the  medicinal 


qualities  of  herbs.     Thus,  like  the  Jews,  they  became 
famous  as  physicians. 

The  domestic  manners  of  the  Spanish  Moors  difllered 
very  much  from  those  of  Europeans,  as  well  as  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  Arabs,  for  they  had 
adopted  much  from  the  Persians,  Syrians,  and  Turks. 
The  ladies  lived  in  seclusion,  having  their  own  sepa- 
rate apartments,  where  no  male  visitors,  except  their 
husbands,  were  admitted.  They  were  taught  to  work 
embroidery,  and  to  play  upon  the  lute ;  but  their  minds 
were  led  totally  uncultivated,  and  they  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  adorning  their  persons.  They 
wore  the  large  Turkish  trousers,  short  open  robes,  and 
long  veils,  their  dresses  being  often  richly  embroidered 
with  gold  and  beads,  in  imitation  of  pearls.  Their 
seats  were  low  cushions,  and  mats,  or  carpets  spread 
on  the  floor ;  and  their  meats  were  served  by  slaves, 
on  tables  raised  only  a  few  inches  from  the  ground. 
They  drank  no  wine,  because  wine  is  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  the  prophet ;  but  they  made  a  kind  of  sherry 
of  the  grape,  were  very  fond  of  coflfee,  and  drank 
sherbets,  or  the  juice  of  fruits  prepared  with  water  and 
sugar.  They  did  not  eat  much  meat,  but  excelled  in 
the  art  of  making  pastry  and  confectionery  of  all  kinds, 
which  usually  constituted  the  chief  part  of  every  repast 

The  costume  of  the  men  was  a  long,  loose  robe, 
over  large  trousers,  fastened  rouiid  the  waist  with  a 
girdle  of  embroidered  leather,  in  which  they  carried  a 
dagger.  Sometimes  the  robe  was  of  cloth,  sometimes 
of  silk,  and  the  turban  was  either  of  silk  or  muslin, 
frequently  embroidered  with  gold. 

The  government  of  the  khalifs  was  of  a  patriarchal 
kind,  which  regards  the  sovereign  as  the  father  of « 
large  family,  whose  children  are  at  liberty  to  approach 
him,  and  address  their  complaints  to  his  own  ear.  The 
Moorish  sovereigns  had  the  power  of  choosing  their 
own  successors,  and  some  lefl  the  crown  to  a  younger 
son,  in  preference  to  an  elder  one,  if  they  thought  the  , 
former  would  make  the  better  monarch.  i 
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CHAPTER  CCCLXXXIII. 

A.  D.  787  to  14M. 

Moorish  Kings  of  Cordova  —  Annals  of  the 
Kingdom  —  Abderahman  III,  —  Prosperous 
State  of  the  Kingdom  —  Its  Decline  and 
Pall — Rise^  Decline,  and  Fall  of  the  King- 
dom of  Grenada. 

Mahometan  Spain  found  in  Abderahman  I.  the  hero 
and  legislator  she  needed,  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  her  prosperity.  liis  youngest  son, 
Hixem^  sumamed  the  Just  and  Good^  was  equally 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Alhakem  the 
Cruf/,  son  and  successor  of  Hixem,  had  a  troubled  reign. 
As  circumstances  developed  his  character,  it  was  found 
to  combine  two  traits  not  uncommonly  united  —  love  of 
luxury  and  love  of  blood.  Three  hundred  heads  at 
one  time,  and  four  hundred  at  another,  were  taken 
oflT,  under  pretexts  more  or  less  just,  to  gratify  the 
latter,  and  the  interests  of  the  state  and  happiness  of 
his  people  were  neglected  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
former. 

He  passed  the  whole  of  hia  time,  indeed,  abut  up  in 
his  palace  with  his  female  slaves,  U^ening  to  Tocal 
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and  tnitnimcnl&l  music,  or  witnessing  the  li 
dance.  Devolving  tlie  cares  of  royalty  on  his  mh,  in 
HIS,  t)ial  lie  mighi  more  unreservedly  eujoy  its  sensual 
plcanirvs.  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  well-pnid  guard 
of  fivH  thoiiicand  men,  fur  giicntcr  safoty  ngainsl  hi"  out- 
nged  people.  'I'o  meet  this  new  expense,  new  tuxes 
were  Inid,  and  the  cruelty  with  which  those  wliu  re- 
sisted the  IcTy  were  punished,  cxcicd  n  riotous  rebel- 
lion. In  a  few  minutes,  the  streets  of  ttm  cupital  were 
Bircwod  witJi  tlie  dead  bodies  of  tlie  mob;  lliree  hun- 
dred sulTured  the  dreadful  torture  of  impalement.  The 
jtuburbs  were  levelled,  and  their  iiihabitiuiis  exiled; 
ei^hl  thousand  refuf^es  llod  lo  Fez,  fiAcen  thousand 
to  Alexandria,  in  E^pl.  These  held  the  ciiy  till 
bribe*)  \o  proceed  to  Orple,  whore  they  founded  the  city 
of  Candia.  Remorse  now  sciiKid  the  cruel  Alhakcm  ; 
•oliiude  was  iniolcrnhlc  to  him,  sleep  almost  impns> 
•ible.  He  would  call  up  his  sin^rsand  dancers  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  send  for  his  ministers  and  judges. 
When  tho  latter  had  listened  and  looked  on,  waiting 
long  end  in  vain  tu  be  infortned  of  the  public  business 
which  required  their  attendance, — he  would  coolly 
bid  Ibom  go  home.  This  whimsical  tyrant  died  in  821. 

In  tlw  reign  of  his  son,  Abderahman  II.,  a  rnagnani- 
moua  and  beloved  prince,  the  Northmen,  or  Sea-kings, 
barbarously  ravagijd  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portngul, 
even  deslroying  ibo  half  of  Seville.  So  terrible  were 
Itaose  marauders,  that  lliey  were  genemlly  allowed  to 
retire  to  their  ships  unmolested.  Uroughl  and  locuaia 
followed  for  two  years,  and  a  funiiie  ensued,  which 
the  king  alleviated  by  importing  com  from  Africa.  A 
rule  of  succession  was  oiiacled  in  the  early  part  of  this 
reign,  that  prevented  the  many  miseries  which  had 
hcrelofarfi  arisen  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  as 
to  th«  heirship  to  the  throne.  This  king  beautified  and 
adomed  bis  capital,  and  introduced  abundance  of  pure 
water  by  leaden  pipes.  Ho  also  attracted  men  of 
genius,  learning,  or  tiilcnt  to  his  court,  both  Datives 
and  fureigners,  by  unexampled  liberality. 

Mokammd  I.  next  ascended  the  throne,  in  85S  —  a 
nwn  of  letters,  and  a  fricud  to  genius,  but  a  persecutor 
of  his  Chriatian  snbji-cls.  His  sun  and  success'jr,  Al- 
mnmdlur,  reigned  but  two  years,  l>eing  killed  in  battle 
witli  Calih,  son  of  the  rebel  Omar  ben  Hofa. 
Abdalta  next  succeeded  lo  the  sovereignty ;  but  at  his 
death,  tite  formidable  advtmlurcr,  Calih,  who  could 
msrvhal  an  army  of  sixty  Thousand  men,  reigned  at 
Toledo,  over  tho  half  of  Mahometan  Spain.  Omar, 
■lie  lather  of  Calib,  hud  been  a  laborer  of  Ronda, 
but  aAer  annoying  ibc  country  as  a  petty  rohber  m 
AffldalusiR,  be  went  into  the  Pyrenees,  and  became  a 
king.  Both  he  and  his  soft  adcr  him  set  the  whole 
furcn  of  ihc  stale  nt  dcfuinee. 

AUeruhmtm  III.,  grandson  of  Abdalla,  next  filled 
the  SfMumh  throne,  with  glory  to  himst^'lf  and  Spain, 
A.  f).  913.  Hia  reigti  is  called  iho  golden  age  of  the 
HoofMemDin.  While  a  prince,  he  was  the  universal 
favoriw  of  the  nation,  fri>m  his  mild  mantwrs,  gcneros- 
WJ%  nd  lutoDiahing  progmss  in  learning.  By  iiniver. 
^inaUion,  he  was  hailed  as  "  prince  of  believers," 
defaoder  of  tlte  faiiti  of  Cod  ; "  be  was  thus  the 
family  to  assume  the  spiritual  liunori  of  the 
He  di«med  it  his  first  duly  to  exiermiiuite 
rebels  who  liad  so  long  distracted  the 
therefore  sent  his  famotu  uncle,  Almuda- 
•clecl  force  of  forty  iJrausBnd  men,  against 
defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Jucar, 
mrta  thousand  men;  three  tbouauid  of  the 
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royal  troops  were  also  slain.  The  whole  kingdom 
was  then  speedily  brought  back  lo  its  olli-ginnce  ;  and 
soon  after  the  khalif  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Fck, 
in  Africa.  He  was  also  engaged,  in  llie  first  part  of 
his  reign,  in  won  against  the  Christians. 

But  ihn  glory  of  this  greal  prince  was  not  acquired 
by  warlike  expltHts  alone,  as  he  was  still  more  fond  of 
cultivating  tlie  arts  of  peace.  His  Tiriuos  were  re- 
warded by  the  aflection  of  his  people  and  the  proa- 
penty  of  the  nation.  In  his  internal  administration, 
he  was  distinguished  for  great  capacity  of  mind,  for 
unbounded  liberality,  for  unrivalled  magnificence,  and 
for  inflexible  justice  ;  ycl  had  he  been  less  prosperous, 
ho  might  hove  been  more  happy.  It  was  this  prince 
who  remarked  thai,  during  his  fil^yyeare  of  empire,  ho 
had  known  but  fourteen  days  of  true  enjoyment )  His 
taste  and  luxury  were  exhibited  in  the  foundation  of  a 
palace  and  city,  about  six  miles  from  Cordova,  in  hon- 
or of  his  favorite  wife,  which  he  named,  after  her, 
Zekra,  or  Aikara.  in  the  city  was  a  mosque  which 
rivalled  that  of  his  great  namesake  al  Cordova.  The 
roof  of  the  palace  was  supported  by  above  four  Thou- 
sand pillare  of  4tiriognted  marble  ;  the  doors  and  walls 
were  of  the  same  costly  material.  The  chief  apart- 
ments were  adorned  with  exquisite  fountains  and 
baths;  and  the  whole  were  surrounded  with  the  most 
magnificent  gardens,  in  the  midst  of  which  roac  a  pa- 
vilion of  extensive  prospect,  resting  on  pillars  of  white 
marbta  omamcnleil  with  gold.  In  the  cenlre  of  the 
pavilion,  a  fountain  of  quicksilver  constantly  played, 
rellecting,  in  a  tiew  and  wondrous  manner,  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

Abdenihmnn  III.  showed  himself  capable  of  a  sub- 
limity of  justice,  which,  as  in  the  similar  example  of 
the  Roman  iiruius,  mankind  are  ever  at  a  loss  whether 
to  admire  or  detest.  The  king  had  designated  his 
second  son,  Alhakem,  for  his  succeesor  \  upon  which 
his  elder  son,  Abdalla,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  for 
the  assassination  or  perpetual  imprisonment  of  the 
heir  apparent.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  the 
wonld-bc  fratricide  confessed  his  guilt.  His  injured 
brother  now  pleaded  for  Abdalla,  who,  it  was  asserted, 
had  been  misguided  bv  evil  counielloni.  The  answer 
of  the  king  was  wortiiy  of  "  the  pnauilest  Roman  of 
them  all."  "  Thy  humane  request,"  said  he,  "  be- 
comes thee  well,  and  if  I  were  a  private  individual,  it 
should  be  granted  ,  but  a»  a  king,  I  owe  both  to  my 
people  end  my  siiccessora  an  example  of  justice,  i 
deeply  lumcnl  the  fate  of  my  son  :  I  shall  lament  il 
through  life  ;  but  neither  Ihy  tears  nor  my  grief  shall 
prevent  the  punishment  of  his  crime."  The  prince 
■*iva  strangled  ;  and  tliough  the  stcn)  father  acted  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  he  was  never  liappy  afterward.  Who 
but  must  feel  for  the  good  man,  in  listening  to  the 
pathetic  verses  he  addressed  lo  a  friend.  "  Tho 
days  of  sunshine  are  past — dark  night  approaches, 
tlic  shadows  of  which  no  morn  will  ever  diuiipaie  ! " 

This  reign,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  termed  the 
most  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs.  Commcrec  flourished  and  riches  were  accu- 
mulated in  en  unexampled  degree;  a  powerful  navy 
was  formed  and  mainUiiitcd  in  full  activity  ;  the  nrtt 
and  sciences  were  cultivated  with  ardor,  for  their  pro- 
fessors were  rewarded  witli  princely  liliemlily  ;  many 
splendid  public  works  were  undertaken  in  the  princi- 
pal lowna  of  Mahometan  Spain  ;  power  was  the  (ric^vA 
of  industry,  of  merit,  and  rf  ^imstv^  %  axA  "h*  V\'ci^i 
fame  «u  to  wideAy  HSxukA  u  «t\(Kn%wJu  ^  -"- 
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even  from  Constantinople.  Thus,  at  two  hundred 
years  from  its  birth,  the  kingdom  had  grown  to  the 
height  of  its  prosperity.  Its  merchants  were  very 
rich ;  its  manufactories  of  silk,  woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  were  numerous,  and  furnished  employment  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  people ;  plate  and  jewelry, 
of  its  own  manufacture,  were  every  where  in  common 
use ;  the  land  was  rendered  fertile  by  assiduous  and 
skilful  irrigation.  Rice,  sugar,  and  cotton  were  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  the  landholders  or  farmers 
were  much  more  thriving  than  they  were  in  the  feudal 
days  of  the  Gothic  kings,  who  always  exacted,  as  a 
tribute,  one  third  of  the  produce  of  the  hind  ;  whereas 
the  khalifs  only  required  a  tenth. 

The  commerce  of  the  Saracens  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  their  naval  power  much  superior.  The  king 
built  a  larger  vessel  than  had  ever  been  seen  before, 
which  he  loaded  with  valuable  merchandise,  to  be  sold 
in  the  East.  It  came  back  laden  with  goods  for  the 
khalifs  use,  and  brought,  also,  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful female  slaves,  skilled  in  music  and  dancing,  to 
enliven  the  royal  banquets.  The  c^pulence  of  this 
flourishing  kingdom  was  so  great,  that  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  and  the  judges,  vied  with  the  king 
himself  in  the  magnificence  of  their  palaces  and  gar- 
dens ;  like  him,  they  were  surrounded  by  artists,  poets, 
philosophers,  and  others,  who  were  distinguished  by 
their  superior  talents;  and  these  they  entertained  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner.  Many  public  libraries  and 
academics,  for  science  and  literature,  were  established 
in  all  the  great  towns.  At  this  period,  also,  when  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  almost  unknown  elsewhere, 
the  physicians  of  Cordova  were  held  in  such  high  esti- 
mation, that  princes  came  to  the  court  of  the  khalif  to 
be  cured  of  disease. 

Alkakcm^  tl)e  next  king,  (A.  D.  961,)  emulated  the 
virtues  of  his  predecessor — a  thing  rare  in  the  annals 
of  flourishing  empires.  He  was  averse  to  war,  fond 
of  tranquillity,  and  immoderately  attached  to  literature. 
His  agents  were  constantly  employed,  throughout  the 
East,  in  purchasing  scarce  and  curious  books :  he 
himself  wrote  to  every  author  of  reputation  for  a  copy 
of  his  works,  for  which  he  payed  royally  ;  and  wher- 
ever he  could  not  purchase  a  book,  he  caused  it  to  be 
transcribed.  The  catalogue  of  his  library,  though  unfin- 
ished, numbered  forty-four  volumes.  On  his  accession 
to  the  sovereignty,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his 
chief  time  to  the  public  administration,  yet  not  neg- 
lect interests  so  dear  to  him,  he  conflded  to  one  of  his 
brothers  the  care  of  his  library,  and  to  another  the 
duty  of  protecting  literary  institutions,  and  of  reward- 
ing the  learned.  His  reign  is  the  Augustan  age  of 
Arabic  literature  in  Spain. 

Even  this  good  prince  was  once  guilty  of  an, act  of 
tyranny  ;  but  the  sequel  is  much  to  his  praise.  Desir* 
ing  to  enlarge  a  garden,  he  endeavored  to  purchase 
the  adjoining  field.  The  owner  refused  to  sell ;  where- 
upon the  khalif  took  it  by  force.  The  owner  com- 
plained to  the  cctdi,  who,  taking  a  sack,  slung  it  across 
the  Ixick  of  a  mule,  and  proceeded  to  the  lot,  where  he 
found  the  khalif  busy  pointing  out  a  site  for  a  pavil- 
ion. He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  fill  his  sack  with  earth. 
When  he  had  done  so,  he  respectfully  requested  the 
khalif  to  assist  him  in  liAing  the  sack  to  the  back  of  the 
mule.  The  khalif,  thinking  it  some  jest,  goodnaturedly 
attempted  to  liA  one  end  of  the  sack,  but  found  it  too 
heavy.    *^  O  prince/'  said  the  cadi,  ^  if  thou  canst  not 


now  lift  so  small  a  portion  of  the  field  thou  hast 
usurped,  as  is  contained  in  this  sack,  how  wilt  thou 
bear  the  weight  of  the  whole  of  it  upon  thy  head  in 
the  judgment  day  !  '*'*  The  king  thanked  his  intrepid 
monitor,  and  restored  the  field. 

Hixem  11.  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years,  and  the  queen  mother  appointed,  as 
regent,  her  secretary,  a  man  of  great  genius,  valor, 
and  activity,  best  known  by  his  surname  of  Almanzor^ 
**  the  conqueror."  This  title  was  given  him  from  his 
successes  against  the  Christians.  It  is  said  that  he 
won  fif\y-four  battles,  and  at  length  died  of  chagrin,  at 
a  great  age,  in  consequence  of  losing  one.  This  great 
sovereign  —  for  he  acted  as  such  —  was  not  only  a 
most  able  general  and  valiant  soldier,  but  an  en- 
lightened statesman,  an  active  governor,  an  encour- 
ager  of  science  and  the  arts,  and  a  munificent  reward* 
er  of  merit  His  death  (A.  D.  1002)  was  fatal  to 
Cordova. 

During  the  next  two  hundred  years,  the  empire,  aAei 
reaching  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  declined,  and  came  to 
ruin,  its  fine  capital  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  annals  of  this  period  are,  in  general,  but 
a  bloody  record  of  battles,  sieges,  and  treasons,  rebel- 
lions, persecutions,  and  petty  successes  of  rival  chiefs, 
which  indicate  the  decline  of  the  national  spirit,  and 
the  lack  of  a  central,  controlling  energy,  —  in  short, 
the  convulsions  of  a  body  whose  ^^  whole  head  is  sick, 
and  whose  heart  is  faint." 

The  most  prominent  cause  of  ruin  was  the  parcelling 
of  the  empire  into  petty  chieAaincies,  which  were 
made  hereditary  in  the  families  of  the  successful  par- 
tisans, who  obtained  the  fief  at  first.*  Thus  the  nation 
retrograded  from  a  central  government, — powerful 
enough  to  protect  the  rights  of  all,  with  its  subordinate 
powers  properly  distributed,  —  back  to  the  barbarian, 
or  feudal  system,  which  had  brought,  and  was  bringing, 
upon  Europe  such  terrible  evils,  through  the  slavery 
and  degradation  of  the  many,  and  the  clashing  selfish- 
ness of  the  blind  and  wilful  few. 

Hixem  //i.,  called  by  the  people  to  the  throne,  (A.  D. 
1026)  against  his  own  wishes,  endeavored  to  deserve 
the  afl^ection  of  his  subjects,  to  redress  wrongs,  encour- 
age industry,  administer  justice  impartially,  relieve  the 
poor,  and  repress  the  exactions  of  the  local  magis- 
trates. The  governors  resisted,  and  he  took  the  field 
against  them  ;  but  they  were  too  powerful  for  him,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  tmat  with  open  rebels.  He 
failed  where  success  was  impossible ;  and  the  fickle 
mob,  imputing  it  to  him  as  a  crime,  paraded  the 
streets,  demanding  his  deposition.     He  gladly  retired 

*  The  imbodlc  Hixem  II.  had  been  thrown  into  prison 
by  A  usurper,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead ;  but  one  of 
the  chic£»  produced  him  to  the  populace,  and  using  him 
as  a  puppet,  was  intrusted  by  him,  because  of  cer- 
tain succcHscs,  with  the  priTilegc  of  changing  revocable  into 
hereditary  fie&.  Some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  govern- 
ors were,  by  this  novelty,  drawn  for  a  time  into  Hixem's 
interest;  but  from  this  moment  each  looked  forward  to  a 
separate  and  independent  sovereignty.  Sulejrman,  the  rival 
of  Uixem,  used  the  same  ruinous  means  against  his  opmrnent. 
By  giving  the  governors  of  Calatrava,  Saragossa,  Medina 
Copli,  and  Ouadalaxara,  the  hereditary  and  irrevocable  po»- 
session  of  their  governments,  he  secured  their  powerful  aid. 
This  was  the  signal  fir  the  creation  of  numerous  independent 
and  rival  king<u>m.'s  and  consequently  for  the  ruin  of  Mahom- 
etan Spain.  Its  strength  against  the  Christians  lay  in  its 
union :  when  disunited,  it  feU  an  easy  nrcy,  in  detail.  Carried 
away  by  their  reckless  passions,  the  Moorish  chiefr  rushed 
blindly  to  this  fatal  result. 
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lo  private  life  :  the  rcmcmbmncc  of  his  virtues,  how- 
ever, long  survived  his  power ;  and  Arabic  writers  all 
repn^sent  him  as  too  good  for  his  age.  With  him 
enci«.Mi  the  k hat i fate  of  the  west,  and  the  noble  race 
o(  Oineya,  or  Moawiyah,  in  1031.  The  empire 
MNMm*<i  to  sink  at  once.  Not  thirty  years  had  elaps<*d 
since  the  great  Aimanzor  wielded  the  resources  of 
Africa  and  Spain,  threatening  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  Christians,  whom  he  had  driven  to  an  oltsciin* 
corntT  of  the  vast  peninsula.  Now,  Africa  is  lost ;  the 
I'hriMians  hold  two  thirds  of  the  country  ;  the  fM'tty 
'>ut  ind(*pendent  governors  —  thi.'  buMest  of  whom 
rembled  at  the  name  of  Almanzor — o|)enly  insult 
.he  ruler  of  Cordova,  whose  authority  extends  little 

m 

farther  than  the  walls  of  his  capital.  ^^  Assunnlly,^^ 
9a\s  an  historian,  ^^  so  astounding  a  catastrophe  has  no 
pandlel  in  all  history  !  ** 

From  this  |Mrri<id,  A.  I).  1031,  to  the  establishment 
of  th(^  kingiioin  of  (irenada,  in  A.  I).  1228,  there 
was  no  supriMne  chief  of  Mahometan  Spain,  if  we 
except  the  lleeting  conqiiep'^rs, —  the  Almoravides  and 
Almohades,  —  wtio  nrriveu  from  Africa, and  tlic  fabric 
iif  whose  duminion  was  as  suddenly  destroyed  as 
rn*cted.  The  portion  cC  country  free  from  the  pro- 
pnrssive  approsiches  of  the  Christian  sovereignties  fell 
under  tlic  government  of  petty  kings,  whose  obscure 
:>mils  we  have  not  the  patience  to  detail,  nor  would 

he  reader  have  patience  to  follow  the  tedious  recital. 
Thl  KiNfiDOM   OP   (iRF.NADA,  from   the   romantic 

nieri'Ht  thrown  around  it  in  its  pru«perity,  and  the 
melanchuly  story  of  its  fall,  destines  a  larger  space 
than  our  plan  can  acconi  to  it.  Its  history  claims 
.tT'ciriuii,  also,  as  it  has  emfdoyed  more  than  one  ele- 
caiji  )K*n  of  America;  and  her  most  fascinating  writer 
fiiis  s:n;wn  the  floweni  of  taste  over  \\w.  tomb  of  Gre- 
riadu,  waking  an  echo,  in  every  feeling  bosom,  to  the 

•  la-*!  si^h  of  tlie  .Moor." 

\U-fitn;  the  year  12^)8,  the  original  Spaniards  had, 
by  o>iiivant  |>eD«!vrmnce,  in  reducing  slate  aHer  state, 
p('i>;iij  II  fi'fi  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  of  their 
fatlK-rr.  Ari^on,  Navarre,  Castile,  and  Portugal, 
ut-n*  all  large  and  powerful  stat<»s.  In  short,  the 
wli<i'.*  |M-(iinsiihi  was  undrr  the  duminion  of  Chris- 
*ian  pri IK *•■<•,  (>xf:rpt  the  U^autiful  and  fertile  province 
of  (inMLid.!,  ui  th«;  south,  scarce  inferior  to  the  Cordo- 
van kiii:;>ioin,  except  in  extent  of  territory,  (in'nada 
iiKJc*  <1,  fii.leij,  for  two   centuries  and  a   half,  all  the 

iHai  kh  of  the  (.'hrisiians  of  Spain,  till  tlie  several 
I'lir.HMin  states  l>ef:ame  cons<jlidatei|  in  a  powerful 
and  iiV'rrwhelinuig  em  pin*,  which  could  no  longer  be 

Mtthammfti  /.,  hen  Alhamar^  one  of  the  kings  of 
S«i:i:lii'rh  S|»am,  MiMned  alone  to  |»ossesN  the  ability  to 
\%  ithi'aiiil  thi?  (.'hri^tians  ;  and  wherf  Vale(H:ia  was  taken 
i'roiii  I  tie  Moors,  his  |Miwer  was  increnw;d  by  a  body 
•  >:   ttf>v  tIiois:iiiiI   Mahi»ini'!ans,  who  leA   th<^  city  and 

m 

p'.'ii-i  •!  tiiiiiis4>|ves  undi'r  his  sway.  This  king  fixed 
lilt  i-iiijr!  attffi'naila,  and  furtifit-<]  the  city,  A.  H.  1238, 
rt*vil%iiii>  III  extenil,  or  at  least  preserve  his  dominions 
n:::i  iiM  \\iv  rctsrl lions  Moorish  govemors  on  tlic  on«* 
ha  ml,  and  iIh>  (*hristians  on  the  other,  lie  }Miid 
iribn'f  lo  I'Vnlinimd  III.,  king  of  liOon  an<i  Castile  ; 
hut  hi'i  HUccesHors  refused  to  acknowledge  allegiance, 
and  tin*  iiNiiiil  wars  were  nmeweil. 

Though  energetic  and  inlrppid,  Mohammed  I.  was 
nilii  and  conciluLiing;  he  was  prudent,  yet  of  comprc* 
iii'ii«ivf*  views  (Liid  magniticeni  inst«>s.  lie  repaired 
tlie  I'roniier  fortn-sses  of  his  kuitfdom,  which  extended 


from  Algeziras  to  Almeria,  and  as  far  inland  as  Jaen 
and  Iluescar.  Every  Mussulman  was,  by  the  consti* 
tution  of  the  state  and  of  society,  a  soldier :  he  liad, 
however,  no  n'gular  pay.  The  king  of  Grenada  not 
only  kept  up  a  standing  army,  on  regular  pay,  but,  in 
addition,  allotted  to  each  soldier  a  piece  of  ground  on 
the  frontier,  large  enough  to  maintain  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  horse  —  the  dear  friend  of  the  Arab. 
These  little  fanns  thus  served  as  a  iMirrier  against  the 
enemy,  more  effectual  than  walls ;  for  the  soldier 
fought  to  pn)tect  his  fmn  family  and  hearthstone. 

Thus  securcMl  externally,  the  kingdom,  under  the 
goo<I  gov<;rnment  of  .Moluunmed  1.,  soon  In'canie  as 
rt.'nowned  as  ("oniova  had  ever  been  for  agriculture, 
commerce,  arts,  manufactures,  —  especially  silk, — 
and  for  wealth  and  industry.  Prizes  were  awarded  to 
Stimulate  all  the  mechanic  arts,  and  es|H'cially  to  tlie 
lH?st  weavers  of  silk  and  growers  of  wool.  Ware- 
houses, hospitals,  |K>orhoiis<>s,  markets  with  fixed  pric(Mi, 
schools,  colleges,  and  goo<l  inns  were  siren  on  every 
hand.  The  fine  |>alace  of  the  Alhambrn,  built  for  his 
residence,  is  still  a  graiifl  object  of  attraction  to  trav- 
ellers. The  capital  was  also  beautified  with  baths, 
fountains,  delightful  public  walks,  gardens,  and  every 
convenience,  all  paid  for,  not  by  tax,  but  from  the 
king^s  gold  and  silver  mines.  Every  town  was  divided 
into  wards,  with  an  ins|M>ctor  over  each  ;  patrols  guard- 
ed the  stre4?ts  at  night,  and  the  gates  of  tlie  cities  were 
closed  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  evening ;  courts  uf 
justice  were  held  every  day  by  the  impartial  sovereign  ; 
and,  above  all,  charity  —  not  only  in  sharing  money, 
fruits,  grain,  flocks,  and  merchandise,  with  the  needy, 
but  in  humane  attentions  to  the  sick,  and  in  hospitality 
—  was  generally  practised  by  the  |>eople,  happy  in 
thus  performing  the  duties  enjoined  by  thc*ir  religion. 

Eleven  sovereigns  had  reigned  in  Cirenada  :  the 
twelfth  was  a  usurper,  and  the  story  of  the  thirteenth, 
Juiff  III.^  is  singular.  His  brother,  the  previous  king, 
imprisoned  him  and  usurped  the  throne  for  ten  )ears: 
at  the  end  of  that  jKTiod,  he  was  taken  dangertmsly 
ill ;  and,  anxious  that  his  son  should  succeed  him, 
he  sent  orders  to  his  brother^s  keeper  to  put  his 
prisoner,  Jusirf,  to  death.  The  ke«-)N-r  had  con- 
tracted an  afR^ction  for  the  disinherit«'d  princf*,  and 
was  engaged  at  chtrss  with  him  when  the  fatal  letter 
arrived.  Jusef,  judging  of  its  contents  by  the  agitation 
of  his  friend,  recpiested  to  In>  allowed  to  play  out  iho 
game,  and  he  would  thc^n  yield  up  his  life.  lU'fon^lI.e 
game  was  finished,  however,  another  mensenger  came, 
to  announce  that  the  usurper  was  dead  ;  and  the  re- 
prieved victim  ascended  the  throne  as  JuM'f  III. 
Taught,  prolrably,  by  adveraity,  he  was  an  excellent 
king :  his  court  was  n'mm'ned  fiir  splendid  tounia- 
inents ;  and  many  hot-lieaded  young  men  from  Fniiiee, 
and  other  countries,  where  duelling  was  forhidijen,  came 
to  (ircnada  to  settle  their  diMfiiites  by  single  coiidiat. 
It  is  said  that  the  Mofirs  first  introduced  ioiiriiam«'nts 
into  Eur«>|M;,  as  they  did  bull -fights  into  Spain. 

From  the  time  of  Jusef  III.  to  the  full  of  (Sn'rvida, 
the  wan  in  S|Niin  continued  with  ver>'  little  intermis- 
sion, and  tlie  damage  done  to  the  country'  was  lament- 
able,  indeed  irremediable.  1 1  was  the  object  of  both 
(*hri8itan  and  Mahometan  to  ruin  each  other^s  land  ; 
and  for  that  purpooo  stildiera,  railed  laladorrs^  were 
employed,  whose  business  was,  not  to  fight,  but,  while 
the  rest  were  engaged  in  battle,  to  lay  waste  the  eur- 
rounding  country,  cut  down  I  ho  fruit  trees,  root  up  the 
vineo.  destroy  the  grain,  and  ravogi  all  ihe  gardep* 
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■o  that  ihe  land,  wherever  they  came,  wns  cntiveried 
into  a  dreary  desert ;  and  doubtless  the  effects  of  this 
luicidal  policy  ore  seen  in  the  desolate  tracts  with 
which  Spain  abounds  at  Ihe  present  day. 

Numerous  romantic  adventures  occurred  in  these  per- 

Ceiunl  border  wars — the  subjects  of  many  a  pretty  bal- 
i<l  siill  sung  by  the  Spanish  peasantry,  as  they  sit  under 
their  trees  on  a  Bummer's  evening.  The  following  rela- 
lion  is  a  specimen  of  ihe  pleasing  character  of  these 
popular  tales.  A  Spanish  reconnoitring  party  captured 
n  young  Moor  of  rank,  richly  dressed,  and  mounted  on 
a  superb  Arabian  charger.  When  brought  to  the 
Chrirtiian  governor,  to  Ihe  asloniahmcnt  of  all,  the 
prisoner  burst  into  tears,  at  tlie  same  time  slating 
biinself  to  be  the  son  of  ihe  alcalde  of  Ronda. 
"  Tears  are  unbecoming  a  soldier,  especially  thee," 
said  the  governor,  sternly,  knowing  the  alcalde  to  be 
one  of  the  bravest  of  die  brave.  "  Alas  I  "  replied 
ihc  jirisoner,  "  it  ia  not  for  myself  I  weep.  I  love  a 
maiden  more  beautiful  ihon  the  sun,  and  dearer  lo  me 
tlian  life.  This  very  evening  she  was  to  hove  be- 
come my  bride,  and  will  not  know  the  reason  of  my 
absence."  Pilying  his  grief,  ihe  governor  gave  him 
pcnvisaion  lo  go  and  take  leave  of  his  betrothed,  on 
condition  ihal  be  would  return  the  next  day.  What 
was  his  surprise  to  see  Ihe  youth  enter  his  presence 
the  next  morning  with  his  lovely  hride,  who  had  iosist- 
ed  on  sharing  captivity  and  slavery  wilh  him  I  Pleased 
with  Ihe  youth  for  his  fidelity  to  his  word,  and  with  the 
maiden  for  her  devoled  and  disinterested  affeciion, 
the  governor  resloicd  them  both  to  liberty. 

Literature  and  the  elegant  ond  ua(.'ful  arts  were 
carried  lo  a  high  degree  of  excellence  by  the  S|«n!sh 
Hours,  while  ihe  rest  of  Europe  remained  sunk  in 
barbarism.  The  munificence  and  taste  of  their  sov- 
ereigns were  most  ostentatiously  displayed  in  their 
public  edifices,  palaces,  mosques,  and  hospitals,  and 
m  the  construction  of  commodious  quays,  fountains, 
bridges,  and  aqueducts,  which,  penetrating  ihe  sides 
of  the  mountains,  or  sweeping  on  loAy  arches  across 
the  valleys,  rivalled  in  their  proportions  the  works  of 
ancient  Rome. 

Ureuada  had  been  prosperous  and  happy  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  when  n  desperate  civil  war  broke 
out,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  two  princes 
for  Ihe  throne.  On  ihe  other  hand,  ihe  Christian  king- 
doms of  Spain  had,  just  at  ibis  period,  ceased  ihcir 
enfeebling  quarrels,  and  become  united  in  one,  u 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  who  i 
now  desirous  of  including  Grenada  also  under  their 
dominion,  .to  that  it  might  embrace  all  Spain.  The 
civil  war  favored  their  design  ;  yet  the  distracied  king- 
dom of  th«  Moors  defended  itself  so  bravely,  ever 
af^er  loning  city  afler  city,  tbal  it  was  nol  till  1492  that 
its  capital  was  taken,  and  the  kingdom  of  Grenada  thus 
finally  reduced. 

Abu  Abdallu,  or  BoabdII,  its  king,  seeing  no  hope 
of  effectually  defending  the  city,  which  had  suffered 
Bover^ily  by  the  rage  of  the  contending  parlies,  capit- 
ulated, on  condition  that  the  Moors  should  be  allowed 
lo  exercise  their  own  religion,  and  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws.  On  these  terms,  the  gates  were  opened, 
and  ihe  lad  of  the  Mcorish  sovertigns  went  forth  to 
finish  his  days. an  exile  in  Africa,  A.  D.  1492,  January 
4th.  A  hill  ta  still  pointed  out,  whence  Abu  Abdallu 
look  his  farewell  look  at  the  charming  abode  of  sc 
many  kiags.  —  tho  home  of  his  youth ;  and  the  heighl 
/M  bauw  the  aama  of  '•  Tbe  lor;  S'^  o(  the  Moor." 
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We  have  seen  that,  in  1492,  Oie  Spanish  monarcliy 
extended  over  every  part  of  the  peninsula,  h  will 
now  be  necessary  to  look  back,  and  consider  of  what 
materials,  ond  by  what  means  ihts  kingdom  wss  built 
up.  Nearly  eight  hundred  years  before,  wc  find  a 
remnant  of  Christians  —  Goths  and  Spaniards  logMhM 
—  betaking  themselves  to  the  mountain  (astncasea  of 
North-western  Spain,  and  in  these  rude  homes  of  in* 
dependence,  fortifying  themselves  against  tlieir  fiarec 
invoders  from  the  south,  as  did  the  primeval  Spaatanls 
and  their  descendants  take  refuge  here  against  lava- 
ders  from  the  oonst,'iho  east,  and  the  north. 

Few  at  first,  the  number  of  individuals  who  luok 
shelter  in  these  solitudes  was  increased  grndunlly  by  . 
multitudes,  as  the  Mahometan  exceasi.'s  tn-came  min* 
frequent  and  intolerable ;  for  nellher  prompt  aubniis- 
nion,  nor  treaties,  could  gnaraniy  ihe  conqiiertxt  fniin 
plunder,  persecution,  and  massacre.  I'indinp  ll 
selves  growing  Stronger,  the  <'>ilcs  reaoli'ed  to  found 
an  infant  state.  "  Th«  care  of  the  sncn^  itIjcti,  care- 
fully conveyed  liilhei'  on  the  rednction  of  Toledo" 
ihe  presence,  not  only  of  prelates,  but  of  noblra  de 
seended  from  the  bUiod  of  the  Ootlia;  ihat  ikvotkm 
to  a  good  cause,  thai  aense  of  duly,  which  advemiy 
never  fails  to  create  and  confirm ;  and  ibe  nece 
of  aelf-preserraiion, — united  thmt   niflign«a  in  U 


indissoluble  hoad."  A.  D.7I8.  They  elected  for  ihcir 
king  Ptlayo,  of  Iho  rovnl  Gothic  house,  wliotn  tlicy 
inauifumlrii  n(\cr  the  Dncicnt  form.  At  the  given  sig- 
mf,  a  buckler  woa  brouglit ;  and 

"  dght.  tat  thcit  ttrenglh  and  turato  chown, 

CwDc  to  Ibidr  honored  oSIn.     llound  the  aUeld 
tJitandlnK,  chry  lowor  it  lot  the  ohieftun'i  feet, 
Thoii.  ■lowly  nivsH  upon  their  ihoulilcn,  lift 
Tbe  Hoadj  weight.    Ktcct  Fdajro  standi, 
And  thrive  he  bruidisho*  the  ahimng  mord. 
'I'h'  archbuihop  to  the  u««mbled  people  cncs, 
■  tiinniud*,  behold  tout  king ! '    The  multiiude 
Thrni  >ent  Ibtlh  all  Uicit  Ti>ice,  with  Imid  nccltiini  I 

Full  soon  was  the  temper  of  tbiti  hand  of  patri- 
3l«,  hcruci,  exileB  for  liberty  and  religion,  severely 
Iried.  A  conquering  general  of  the  enemy  sought 
'hem  in  their  retroata  with  a  large  force-  On  the 
Hetghu  of  Conidunga  and  in  the  cavern  of  St.  Mary, 
tfie  small  but  n-soluto  bnnd  of  Pctayo  was  concealed, 
waiting  for  the  nttoclc  As  the  Arabs  clambered  up 
the  ctcep  nscfuil  to  the  cnve,  huge  rocks  and  stones 
wrr«  thundcn.'d  down  upon  their  dense  ranks,  by  which 
they  were  precipitated  into  tlie  narrow  valley  beluw. 
Tbouwnds  were  crushed ;  the  assailants  were  defeated  ; 
and  ibo  ChriBiianSt  sallying  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places,  inflicted  a  terrible  loss  on  the  fugitives.  Two 
more  aucccssful  battles  established  the  infant  kingdom 
af  (A«  Atluria*,  called  afiorward,  from  its  capital, 
(be  kingdom  of  (Mtdo, 

Tha  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  is  very  ob- 
«cur«.  In  counts  wrrc  prol«bly  dependent  cm  the 
AjHuria*,  and  at  times  on  the  Arabs  nnd  Fmnka. 
Charivmogne  con<|^iiercil  it  in  A.  D.  7T7-8.  Suncho 
Inieo  was  ih<!  first  independent  count  —  A.  D.  873. 

biitj  n*tm  nAer  the  Moorish  concjuest,  the  nobles 
anil  people  of  Ciuliie  disowned  nllegianco  to  Cordova, 
aail  bocninit  allies  and  vassols  of  the  king  of  Oviedo, 
who  lent  them  aid  to  tlirow  olT  the  Moorish  yoke. 
Fnder  tlu*  king,  the  country  was  distributed  to  sev- 
eral petty  chiefs,  called  aiunU  of  Caatile.  Ordonio  II. 
bad  removed  his  court  from  Ovic<lo  to  Leon,  which 
ibanccforth  gave  name  to  the  kingdom.  Becoming 
)Mlaua  of  iho  ^al  power  of  the  counts,  he  invited 

''  them  to  a  council,  and  Irene lierously  assassinated  them. 

I  Tbi*  bate,  cruelty  so  craspcmtcd  the  Castilians,  that 

I  |h«y  mvolied,  and  under  a  ruler  called  a  count,  be- 
e  independent  of  Ordonio,  who  was  too  much  oocu- 

I  pied  ta  defending  himself  against  the  mighty  Alinau- 
tor,  va  auompt  the  recovery  of  Castile. 
Among  ihtMe  who  assisted  in  iho  final  and  fatal 

^  dafeal  of  that  Moorish  conqueror,  in  1003,  was  Sancko 

'  &U  Grtat,  king  of  Novarre,  who  had  married  the  sislcr 
of  the  ctxint  of  Castile.  The  count  died  without  chil- 
Ircn,  and  Soncbo  look  possession  of  Castile  in  right 
if  bis  wife:.  He  thus  became  the  most  powerful 
(■rmctf  in  Kpain.  for  lie  had  already  united  a  lat^  port 
sf  ArngoB  ta  his  dominions  of  Navarre. 

At  hit  dMith,  Soncho  divided  his  empire  among  his 
tkrrv  aoas.  of  whom  Ftrdtnand  I.  received  Castile, 
and  look  iho  title  of  king.  In  1037,  by  marrying  the 
bsiieai  of  Loon,  and  Oius  uniting  that  kingdom  with 
lia  own,  he  mode  Casliln  the  princi(uil  state  in  Spain ; 
1  is  mllcd,  ut  hisiory,  ilie  "  Kingdom  of  Castile  and 

LLMm,"  an4  furnished  tlie  woll-kouwa  symliols  of  the 

"  Moad  the  eiutZe  seen  on  Spanish  coins-    Fonlinand  L 

d  IB  1065,  and  was  ooa  of  tho  greatest  and  bust  of 

B  SpoMh  kinii:*. 

Tlat  SfHiaiards,  at  tbii  time,  were  much  uferior  to 


tlie  Moors  in  civilization ;  their  unequal  laws  were 
based  on  the  (jothic.  Their  institutions,  therefore, 
continued  to  be  feudal.  Commerce,  arts,  nnd  manu- 
factures, ejtcepl  those  of  weapons,  were  very  back- 
ward among  them.  The  liarburouB  duel  and  trial  by 
Combat  were  allowed,  but  ilie  romantic  profession  of 
chivalry  did  not  yet  exist. 

There  were  knights,  however,  who  made  ihrmselvca 
famous  throughout  tho  world  for  valor  and  magna* 
nimiiy;  among  whom  none  was  more  renowned  than 
the  Cid,  Dan  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar,  tbe  bero  of  many 


popular  tales  and  ballads.  When  yet  a  boy,  ho  fought 
a  powerful  and  experienced  warrior,  who  Itad  insulted 
his  father,  cut  off  his  bead,  and  brought  it  home  at  his 
saddle-bow.  This  so  rejoiced  ihe  heart  of  tho  warlike 
old  mon,  that,  although  custom  did  not  allow  children 
ever  to  be  sealed  in  presence  of  their  jiarcnis,  he 
placed  his  sou  above  himself  at  bis  own  table.  The 
Cid  was  champion  of  Castile,  and  very  successful 
against  the  Moors,  so  that  his  exploits  earned  him  the 
honor  of  kniehlfaood  from  his  king.  At  the  acccssioo 
of  Kiag  Alfonto  VI.,  nOcr  the  assassination  of  his 
brother,  Ihe  Cid  cnllcd  upon  llic  king  to  expurgate  him- 
self, by  oath,  of  any  connection  with  tlie  murder. 
This  alienated  the  monarch  from  the  hero,  who,  on 
some  afler-pretexi.  was  exiled  from  court.  Followed 
into  banishment  by  a  numerous  hand  of  retainers,  ho 
resolved  lo  conquer  a  kingdom  for  himself;  and  having 
wrested  Valencia  from  ihc  Moors,  he  became  its  king, 
or  Cid.  His  exploits  reconciled  his  soverrign  to  him, 
and  ho  relumed  to  court.  The  rest  of  his  life  is  filled 
with  wondrous  deeds  of  valor  ngainsi  the  Moors- 

Such  is  tHe  received  account  of  this  liero  of  romanoog 
but  its  accuracy  has  been  duuliti-d  by  modem  his* 
torical  sceptics.  While  the  Cid  was  living,  his  repo- 
laiion  was  sutliciont  to  keep  the  Moon  in  awn  \  W. 
when  he  was  dood,  thevt  wnmf^  i^meA,  wq&  ^m) 
boldly  oUockod  tha  %fUuaxA&,  wrea  \b.'*'"*  ""^ 
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city  where  his  remains  were  laid.  The  story  goes, — 
and  it  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  tales  of  the  Cid, 
—  that  the  Spaniards  went  forth  to  meet  them,  and 
behold,  a  warrior,  with  the  well-known  dress  of  the 
Cid,  but  with  the  aspect  of  death,  was  at  their  head ! 
The  Moors  recognized  his  features,  and  fled,  in  super- 
stitious horror,  fancying  that  a  miracle  had  been  per- 
formed in  behalf  of  the  Spaniards.  The  truth  was, 
however,  that  the  Christians  had  taken  him  from  the 
tomb,  set  him  on  his  war-horse,  and  thus,  even  after 
h's  death,  he  achieved  a  victory  over  his  foes !  This 
incident  sufliciently  attests  the  wonderful  power  which 
the  Cid's  name  exerted,  as  well  over  his  countrymen 
as  over  their  enemies. 

Two  singular  institutions  of  this  period  claim  a  pass- 
ing notice  —  the  establishment  of  free  cities,  and  the 
founding  of  certain  orders  of  knighthood.  The  cities 
and  towns  of  Spain,  in  general,  were  under  the  power 
of  feudal  despots.  Rut,  in  consequence  of  the  tleso- 
lations  of  war,  several  extensive  territories  had  become 
a  complete  desert ;  a  king  is  said  to  have  marched  in 
one  of  these  tracts  for  fifteen  days,  without  observing 
a  sign  of  cultivation  or  a  human  abode.  The  kings 
of  ieveral  small  states,  therefore,  decreed  that  who- 
ever would  take  up  these  waste  lands,  settle  on  them, 
and  build  villages,  should  be  free  from  all  the  tyran- 
nous exactions  of  feudal  service  and  taxes  of  every  kind. 
They  were  also  made  sanctuaries  for  criminals.  Many 
of  them  thus  became  large  and  populous  towns,  full 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom.  They  also  originated  and 
built  up  a  wealthy  and  independent  middle  class. 

Several  religious  orders  of  knighthood,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Knights  Templars,  had  their  origin  about 
the  same  time  with  the  free  cities.  The  object  of  all 
the  orders  was,  to  support  the  Christian  religion  against 
the  misbelievers,  and  expel  them  from  the  country. 
None  could  belong  to  them  but  men  of  noble  birth ; 
and  the  various  ordeps  were  distinguished  by  different 
ensigns ;  as,  for  example,  the  knights  of  Alcantara  dis- 
played a  green  cross  on  the  shield  ;  those  of  Calatrava, 
a  red  one ;  and  those  of  St.  James  of  Composlella,  — 
the  famous  patron  saint  of  Spain,  Santiago^  or  San 
Diego^^- — a  cross  in  the  form  of  a  sword. 

The  tradition  of  the  founding  of  the  Jatter  order  is 
characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  A  number 
of  young  Castilian  noblemen,  having  brought  them- 
selves into  difficulties  by  their  extravagance,  agreed  to 
form  a  band  of  robbers,  and  took  possession  of  a  ruined 
castle  among  the  mountains  of  Leon,  where  they 
amassed  a  store  of  wealth,  by  plundering  the  travel lei*s 
who  passed  that  way.  At  length,  repenting  of  their 
crimes,  they  made  a  vow  to  expiate  them  by  devoting 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  the  service  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  accordingly,  performed  such  feats  against 
the  Moors,  that  the  king  of  Castile  made  them  all 
knights,  and,  by  their  own  desire,  created  for  them  a 
new  order,  that  of  the  knights  of  St.  James.  Their 
duty  was  to  defend  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  at  Santiago — 
a  kmd  of  Mecca  of  Christian  pilgrimage, —  and  protect 
the  pilgrims,  who  visited  it  m  infinite  numbers  from 
all  parts  of  Spain  and  Europe. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  holy  wars,  which 
lasted  two  hundred  years,  that  the  first  Moorish  empire, 
that  of  Cordova,  was  gradually  subdued  by  the  Span- 
iards, who  were  occasionally  aided  by  bands  of  crusa- 
ders on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Scotch  carl 
of  Douglass,  who  was  carrying  the  heart  of  King  Bruce 
ID  Palestine,  fell  in  one  of  inese  campaigns.   Alfonso  VL 


conquered  all  the  country  as  far  as  Madrid ;  rebuilt  the 
towns  that  had  been  destroyed  in  the  wars ;  made  the 
ancient  Grothic  capital,  Toledo,  an  archbishopric  again, 
and  formed  the  province  of  New  Castile.  One  of  his 
daughters  married  a  French  count,  who  received  from 
her  father  the  north  of  Portugal  as  her  dowry ;  from 
which  time,  (A.  D.  1095,)  Spain  and  Portugal  may  be 
considered  as  separate  countries. 

Ferdinand  III,  completed  the  conquest  of  Cordova, 
(A.  D.  1248,)  leaving  only  Grenada  to  the  Moors.  The 
beautiful  capital,  Cordova,  was  destroyed  during  the 
siege:  nothing  of  its  ancient  grandeur  remains  but 
the  splendid  mosque,  which  is  now  a  Catholic  church. 
The  many  noble  qualities  of  Ferdinand  111.  were  stained 
with  cruelty  and  bigotry.  Multitudes  of  Jews  were 
burnt  alive  in  his  reign,  and  even  by  his  own  hand. 
He  founded  the  University  of  Salamanca,  instituted  a 
parliament  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  made  a  code, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  presMit  laws  of  Spain. 
His  court  was  famous  for  the  splendor  of  its  tourna- 
ments :  it  was  at  one  of  these  that  Edward  I.  was  cap- 
tivated by  the  graces  of  the  princess,  Eleanor,  whom 
he  made  queen  of  England,  and  where  she  introduced 
some  of  the  elegant  Moorish  fashions. 

Among  the  more  noted  kings  of  Spain,  of -the  ensuing 
period,  we  may  name  Alfonso  X,  celebrated  for  his 
learning;  Alfonso  XL^one  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  his  time ;  Pedro  the  Cruely  to  whom  Edward  III.  of 
England  betrothed  his  daughter, — though  she  died  pre- 
vious to  the  marriage.  Pedro  married  Blanche  of  Bour- 
bon, whom  he  imprisoned,  and,  it  is  supposed,  poisoned 
he  was  guilty  of  many  other  murders.  John  L  admitted 
four  commoners  to  the  council  of  the  state ;  such  was 
the  increasing  consequence  of  the  middle  classes. 
Henry  III.^  returning  hungry  from  the  chase,  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  his  supper  till  the  game  he  had 
killed  was  cooked,  as  the  tradespeople  would  not 
trust  his  steward.  Angry  at  this,  when  told  that  his 
nobles  were  feasting  sumptuously  with  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  he  personally  satisfied  himself  of  the  fact 
by  gaining  chindestino  admittance  to  the  table.  lie 
then  feigned  a  dangerous  illness,  the  report  of  which 
brought  all  his  nobles  and  the  archbishop  to  the  palace 
where  they  were  reproached  with  their  peculations  and 
detained  in  custody  till  they  had  given  back  to  the 
crown  their  ill-gotten  lands  and  fortresses. 

Af\er  the  death  of  Henry  III.  ensued  a  period  -^ 
anarchy  and  misrule,  during  which  the  Holy  Brother- 
hood was  instituted,  —  a  private  association  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  and  the  righting  of  the  wronged 
—  something  like  the  self-constituted  "Regulators" 
of  our  western  frontiers.  During  the  civil  wars, 
Henry  IV.  was  deposed  and  Alfonso  enthroned,  who, 
however,  died  suddenly,  and  Henry  was  restored,  on 
condition  that  he  named  for  his  successor  his  sister 
Isabella,  This  was  the  renowned  princess  who  mar- 
ried Ferdinand,  heir  to  Aragon. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1474,  this  illustrious 
pair,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  ascended  the  united 
throne  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  as  joint  sovereigns ;  and 
thus  commenced  a  new  and  glorious  era  for  Spain, 
and,  indeed,  for  the  world.  Among  the  objects  accom- 
plished in  this  eventful  reign,  were,  the  conquest  of 
Grenada,  bringing  all  Spain  under  one  monarch  ;  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus;  clearing  the 
country  of  banditti^  by  demolishing  the  castles  that 
harbored  them  ;  the  curbing  of  the  tyranny  of  the  no- 
bles Hr  a  revival.  w*«±  extended  powers,  of  the  holy 
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brotherhood.  Thi*  now  became  a  hnne  pnirol,  or 
mimnipil  and  armed  police,  who  brought  oil  sunpicioufi 
p>;r*nn<,  of  whatever  mnk,  before  duly-appninlc<l 
i>i<le>m,  beinji  supported  by  a  tax  on  ihc  citizens. 
Kiri.illy,  (he  Catnloiiian  baronii  were  compelled,  during 
th>4  mifin,  to  emancipate  ihcir  serfs,  as  the  nobles  of 
the  other  provinccii  had  done,  thus  mitigating  ihc  feudal 

Qiiii'n  Isahclla  was  a  woman  of  extmordinory  latent ; 
Hilt-  khansl  the  govcmmcnl  equally  with  her  husbnnd, 
wnn  amiable  in  domestic  life,  kinU  to  her  BiibjeclH, 
altt-iiyn  prudent,  pious,  ond  eharilalilc.  Fenlinnnd  was 
nj'iiilly  prudent,  hut  not  so  liberal,  either  in  hin  iden.i 
or  hi*  actions.  They  were  both  strict  in  the  adminis- 
tmtiim  of  justice,  and  punished  crimes  without  dislinc- 
lion  »f  pcnMn.1.  That  maftinratcs  mip;hl  be  rcntmincd 
fruin  mntveniation,  chief  judges,  called  forrfgidarrt, 
were  sent  muml  to  every  town,  with  authority  to  ex- 
nmiiie  into  their  con<liK:t.  But  these  bvnefiiii  were  much 
ciHinterbnIonced  by  thi!  estiiblishment  of  that  di'iuRtablc 
trihnnnl.  the  Impiinition,  a  court  instituted  first  in  Spain, 
■I  Seville,  in  I'lHI,  fitr  tlie  puq>ose  of  cxterminutinf: 
th>-  br-retics  —  a  tenn  applic<l  to  lite  Jcwn,  and 
nihiTi  not  Roman  Cutholirs.  This  alt-pcn'adinR 
spiritual  Ivrannv  has  great Iv  injum)  ihi!  Spanish 
rkinMTt'T. '  It  was  not  finally  aUdished  till  A.  I>.  1836. 
Ttie  cxputsinn  of  thn  Mimn*  frunt  Spain,  was  also  a 
niivmlili^  policy,  which  deprived  ihc  stale  of  hundreds 
iif  ihuusBiuls  of  indu<iiriuu<i  mcmben,  skilful  artisans, 
asriculturistH,  and  iiierehants. 

Ferdinand  died  some  years  after  hi^  wife,  in  1516. 
After  iH-r  death,  bn^njusily  invaded  and  look  pnMcs- 
■i»n  of  Nararre,  ant)  ol>tnineil  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
by  no  leM  dinhunest  Bnd  dishonorable  iiH-ans,  ns  we 
hiive  clitewhen-  notief^.  The  crown  di;volvc<l,  at  his 
death,  on  his  firandwn,  Charln  V.,  also  empenir  of 
lieniuny.  Afier  his  election  to  the  latter  di|niily> 
dnrles  wa*  very  seldom  in  Spain,  but  left  its  adminis- 
IrvlMMi  to  Canliiutl  Adrian ;  am),  in  consequence  of 
laie*  for  wari  in  which  they  bad  no  intercsl,  the 
Spaniards  revolted.  The  kinK  was,  lher«rurt>,  com- 
piled to  visit  Spain,  where,  however,  he  acted  with 
^kM  clemency.  One  day,  when  some  officious  person 
■dend  to  lell  him  where  one  of  thuwi  who  had  been 
d  U  death  waa  concealed,  bo  replied,  "  You 


hud  better  tell  the  unfortunate  gontleman  whore   I 

CKnricK  abdicated  his  throne,  in  155R,  in  favor  uf 
Philip  II,,  his  son,  the  husband  of  Queen  M>irv 
of  F.ngland.  lie  reigned  from  A.  D.  1558  to  1&98. 
Spain  was  now  at  the  culminating  point  of  her  pros- 
perity. The  bigoted  Philip  hated  everv  relipion  but 
the  Catholic  ;  and  bin  pcrseriilHms  of  his  Ihiteh  sub- 
jecis  lost  liim  ilulland.  As  F.nicland  had  iiidcd  the 
Dutch  in  achieving  tlieir  independence,  ntid  wiis  also 
a  bulwark  uf  Protestant i^n),  Philip  dilcmiined  to  in- 
vade thai  country.  For  this  purpose  he  mndi-  immense 
preparations;  all  Spain  resounded  for  yrnn  with  the 
din  of  warlike  armaments,  and,  at  Inst,  n  fleet  put  to 
M-a  of  one  hundn'd  and  twenty  vessels,  b<iastingly 
called  the  InrinrihU  Armada.  tint  luirt  of  it  was 
deslroycd  by  storms,  and  part  defenlcd  by  ihe  English 
fleet ;  so  that  the  result  wns  excet'dingly  murifying  to 
Spanish  pridi-. 

The  gnllingopprcMlonoftliis  gloomy  tyrant  aroused, 
about  the  some  time,  n  revolt  among  the  descend- 
nnis  of  the  Moors,  who  miphl  be  n-choncd  among  the 
most  valuable  of  the  citizens  of  the  empire.  C^ 
Christmas  dny,  1567,  these  Moriscocs,  or  Christianized 
Moors,  asxisted  by  Moon  from  Africa,  siiditenly  canto 
forth  armed,  massacred  the  priests  in  a  niiiHl  liarbsroiw 
manner,  then  the  magistrates,  and  next  vc-niei)  ttwrii 
fury  on  every  Christian  ihcy  met.  A  civil  war  nisated 
of  unequalled  airoriiy  on  liuth  sid'ii,  which  ended  in 
the  complete  suhjugaliun  of  the  MoriHroes,  who 
were  cnmpellc<l  to  scatter  ttiemselviii  over  the  coiin- 
trv,  and  were  soon  lost  aiiHiiig  the  Christian  jxipu- 
la'tion. 

Pliilip  [l.  siiiccceded,  in  default  of  other  heirs,  to  iho 
crown  of  Porttignl,  in  l&Kt,  and  to  nil  her  rnlunial 
pos*essi(ins.  Ilu  thu*  lM-cnme  ibr-  iiiosi  [mwerfiil  mon- 
arch of  bi4  age.  Itiil  his  ror1ogii''M>  subjects  baled 
llie  pn-emmeiil  of  S|iaiii.  I'hc  Philippine  hlumli 
were  colonized  with  S|tBniards  during  this  n-ign. 
Philip  II.  was  tite  fint  Sitnuish  *ovrr>-ifin  who  iiiude 
Madrid  hii  capital.  At  tlic  distance  uf  ihirly  miles 
from  the  riiy  he  built  the  famous  [lalace  of  th«?  Km-u- 
rinl,  the  moilel  of  which  is  snid  to  have  liccn  the  grid- 
iron on  which  St.  Bartholoroew  was  manyreil.  It  liaa 
eighty    ataircaaea,  Mvemy-three    fountains,  et^tecp 
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hundred  and  sixty  rooms,  eight  organs,  and  twelve 
thousand  windows  and  doors. 

Philip  III,  ordered  all  the  Christian  Moors  to  leave 
the  kingdom  in  thirty  days,  and  to  carry  nothing  with 
them.  During  the  enforcement  of  this  cruel  edict, 
six  hundred  thousand  industrious  citizens  were  driven 
out  penniless  —  an  irremediable  loss,  and  followed  by 
the  rapid  decline  of  the  country  which  thus  acted  so 
unnatural  a  part  to  her  children.  Commerce,  agricul* 
ture,  and  manufactures  retrograded,  till,  from  being 
the  foremost  nation  of  Europe,  Spain  is  now  ranked 
among  the  most  impotent  Philip  IV.  lost  Portugal, 
which  asserted  its  independence,  and  proclaimed  the 
duke  of  Braganza,  king. 

Charles  11.^  a  weak  prinoe,  ruled  by  his  ministers 
and  bishops,  succeeded  in  1665.  At  his  death,  in 
1700,  occurred  the  ruinous  war  of  the  '^  Succession,^  the 
two  claimants  of  the  throne  being  Philip,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.,  nominated  by  Charles  XL,  and  Charles, 
archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  granddaughter  of 
Philip  HI.  The  English,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  some 
of  the  Italian  states  sided  with  the  archduke.  During 
this  contest  the  English  took  Gibraltar  from  the  Span- 
iards, and  Holland  passed  to  Austria.  When  the 
archduke  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Germany,  he 
gave  up  his  claim,  and  Philip  V.  ascended  the  Spanish 
throne.  He  was  the  first  monarch  of  Spain  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  a  very  arbitrary  prince. 

Ferdinand  VL  succeeded  in  174(6,  and  reigned 
thirteen  years,  leaving  the  throne,  at  his  death,  to  his 
brother  Charles,  king  of  Naples,  who  gave  up  that 
crown  on  ascending  the  Spanish  throne  as  Charles  IIL 

The  only  event  whk;h  disturbed  the  peace  of  his 
reign  was  a  riot  at  Madrid  on  account  of  a  decree  — 
designed  to  prevent  assassinations  —  against  large  hats 
and  cloaks.  The  order  was  so  oiiensive  to  the  people, 
that  it  was  countermanded.  The  Jesuits,  who  were 
supposed  to  liave  instigated  the  riot,  were  banished 
from  Spain,  three  hours  only  being  given  them  to  get 
ready.  They  afterward  received  from  the  Spanish 
government  a  pension  of  a  shilling  a  day  in  Italy, 
where,  at  first,  they  had  been  refused  admittance. 
The  king  also  put  a  stop  to  the  atUos  da  fe^  or  burning 
of  heretics,  by  the  Inquisition,  and  colonized  the  Sierra 
Morena,*  hitherto  a  barren  waste  of  heath  and  forest, 
although  in  the  middle  of  the  country. 

In  1789,  Charles  IV.  came  to  the  throne.  Just 
afier  his  accession,  the  French  revolution  occurred ; 
and  the  king,  obliged  to  side  with  the  French  repub- 
licans, was  involved  in  a  war  with  England.  The 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  defeated, 
ofi^  Trafalgar,  by  the  British  fleet,  under  Nelson, 
A.  D.  1805,  the  year  aAer  Napoleon  became  emperor. 
Spain  was  now  much  declined  from  her  former  power, 
and  her  armies  were  neither  so  brave  nor  so  well 
ofliccred  and  disciplined  as  they  once  were.  Bonaparte 
expected  little  opposition  in  his  views  of  aggrandize- 
ment from  Charles,  who  was  a  weak  monarch. 

In  1808,  it  was  rumored  that  the  French  had  entered 
Spain,  and  that  tlie  royal  family  intended  to  follow 
the  recent  example  of  Portugal,  and  emigrate  to 
America.  Godoy,  called  Prince  of  Peace^  from  liav- 
ing  negotiated  the  peace  with  Franco,  supposed  to 

*  Poor  pcaiiantf  of  Ocnnany  wcro  induced  to  Bcttlo  hero 
bj  grants  to  each  settler  of  land,  free  of  rent,  for  ten  years, 
a  cottage  and  bakehouse,  seed,  farming  tools,  ten  cows,  an 
ass,  some  pigs,  and  some  poultry,  llicso  settlements  are 
now  the  neatest  and  most  prosperous  villages  in  Spain. 


have  advised  the  step,  was  mobbed,  and  fled ;  tlie 
people  thronged  the  roads  to  prevent  the  royal  family 
from  quitting  the  countiy.  The  disturbances  increased, 
and  the  king  became  so  alarmed,  that  he  resigned  his 
crown  to  his  son,  Ferdinand  VIL  Father  and  son 
now  set  ofl*,  with  a  French  guard,  to  meet  Napoleon 
at  Bayonne,  and  Madrid  was  taken  possession  of  by 
French  troops.  At  Bayonne,  Charles  and  Ferdinand 
were  compelled  to  resign  all  pretensions  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  which  Napoleon  immediately  conferred  on  his 
brother  Joseph. 

The  Spanish  patriots  obtained  troops  and  aid  from 
England ;  and  now  ensued  the  "  Peninsular  War,^*  one 
of  the  most  bloody  and  romantic  on  record.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  now  duke  of  Wellington,  commanded  the 
English  forces  during  the  first  and  last  part  of  this 
conflict,  which  resulted,  in  1813,  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  the  country.  Battles  were  fought  in 
every  province  ;  the  towns  were  besieged,  the  villages 
set  on  fire;  the  cities  were  plundered,  and  the 
people  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness.  Thousands  must  have  perished  from 
want,  had  it  not  been  for  the  charity  of  the  clergy, 
who,  during  this  period  of  distress,  exerted  themselves 
in  the  most  benevolent  manner  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  sufierers. 

Ferdinand  was  released  by  Napoleon,  and  hastened 
to  reoccupy  his  throne ;  but,  in  his  attempts  tc 
restore  the  old  order  of  things,  sowed  the  seeds  of 
great  mischief.  These  have  been  producing  an 
ample  harvest  of  public  and  private  injustice,  revo- 
lutions, massacres,  and  assassinations,  up  to  the  present 
time.  Napoleon  had  abolished  the  Inquisition,  thrown 
open  the  monasteries,  set  the  monks  to  productive 
labors,  sold  the  church  lands,  and  suppressed  all  re- 
mains of  the  oppressive  feudal  system  ;  so  that  the 
peasantry  were  no  longer  vassals  to  the  great  land- 
holders, but  were  at  liberty  to  establish  inns,  mills, 
bakehouses,  and  fisheries  for  their  ow^n  profit,  instead 
of  that  of  their  proud  and  indolent  lords.  The  Cortes 
passed  certain  laws,  called  the  Constitution  of  the 
Cortes  of  1812,  which  were  very  advantageous  to  the 
people.  These  the  king  not  only  refused  to  sanction, 
but  imprisoned  or  exiled  many  of  the  chief  members 
of  the  Cortes ;  he  also  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  by  appointing  a  censorship.  Mexico  and  the 
South  American  republics  soon  declared  their  inde- 
pendence of  Spain  ;  and  only  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Canaries,  Philippines,  and  a  few  places  of  less  impor- 
tance, are  now  le(\  to  tlie  empire  out  of  all  her  vasi 
foreign  possf  ssions. 

Ferdinand  VII.  died  in  1833,  leaving  an  infant 
daughter  but  three  years  of  age,  the  present  queen, 
Isabella  IL^  whose  mother.  Queen  Christina,  was  ap- 
pointed regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority. 
Don  Carlos,  brother  of  Ferdinand,  claimed  the  crown 
on  the  ground  of  the  salic  law,  which  excluded 
females  from  the  throne.  A  civil  war  ensued,  which 
has  reduced  the  country  to  tlie  brink  of  ruin,  disorgan- 
izing and  demoralizing  society  to  a  frightful  extent. 
The  clergy  and  the  North  supported  Don  Curios ;  Madrid 
and  the  South,  Isabella.  In  1836,  the  constitution  of 
the  Cortes  was  restored  by  the  queen  regent,  the  reli- 
gious orders  were  suppressed,  and  the  Spaniards  now 
enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom. 

In  1840,  four  regents  were  appointed,  of  whom 
Espartero  was  at  the  head,  and  Queen  Christina  re- 
tired to  Italy.    The  liberal  and  energetic  govemmeot 
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of  the  regents  has  quieted  the  countiy.  In  the  year 
1H46,  Queen  Isabella  was  married  to  the  Sicilian  prince 
of  Trapani,  and  her  youngest  sister,  the  infanta,  to 
the  duke  of  Montpensicr,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  then 
king  of  France.  Occasional  disturbances  from  fnc* 
tiuns,  instigated  by  Don  Carlos,  have  occurred  ;  but, 
unilt*r  tlie  government  of  Qm^cn  iHabclla,  the  country 
ft«>rms  to  be  recovering  from  the  miwries  which  have 
!K>  long  afHicted  it.  We  subjoin  liolow  a  list  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain,  from  the  Gothic  kings  to  the 
present  day.* 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXXV. 

General  Views  —  Spanish  Character  —  Gov- 
ernment  and  Laws  —  Power  —  Religion  — 
Languai^c  and  Literature, 

To  the  early  writers  of  Greece,  Spain  was  the  land 
3f  romance  and  fable.  It  has  continued  to  be,  doMm 
to  th<*  present  moment,  a  fair\'  land  of  polite  literature. 
S<>c hided  from  the  rest  of  Euro{ie  by  position,  and 
connected,  by  wonderful  events,  with  Africa  and  the 
Orientals,  it  has  never  been  a  great  thoroughfare  for 


the  commerce  of  European  ideas,  but  has  maintained 
a  peculiar  character,  combining  traits  of  both  the  (>ri« 
ental  and  Occidental  mind.  The  internal  ca|Mibilities  of 
Spain  arc  immense.  Her  soil,  climate,  ports,  and 
|><*ople  —  every  thing  offers  a  foundation  for  greatness. 
Her  chiiflren  are  distinguished  for  their  chivalrous 
qualities,  their  pride,  their  scorn  of  sordid  views,  their 
sense  of  honor,  their  cafiacity  for  intellectual  attain* 
m(>nts,  their  inflexible  virtues. 

Intrusted  with  ]K)wers  bounded  by  precedent,  or  by 
conscience  alone,  —  powers  which,  in  other  hands, 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  community, —  the 
kings  of  Spain,  with  a  few  striking  exceptions,  have 
not  been  tyrants.  Her  nobility  and  gentry  are  not 
more  distinguished  for  illustrious  descent  than  for 
unsullied  honor  and  boundless  generosity.  Many  of 
her  ecclesiastics,  excepting  the  useless  and  profligate 
friars,  —  her  secular  priests  especially, — would  honora- 
bly sustain  a  comparison  in  learning  with  those  of  an} 
country,  and  have  generally  been  not  only  patriots,  but 
often  among  the  foremost  defcnden  of  popular  rights, 
as  andentood  by  monarchists.  Her  citizens,  evc*n  her 
rustics,  are  distinguished  for  native  intelligence,  for  an 
honest  hereditary  pride,  for  the  virtues  of  hospitality^ 
of  simplicity,  of  sincerity,  in  a  degree  almost  without 
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•  ViAiQOTHicKixai  IS  Spain. 

IhOr  of  AccMikNi 

A.  D. 

411.  AUulphas. 

41-V  Sii^ric,  (a  few  dsyi.) 

41  >.  W^Uia. 

i'2'K  Thrudored. 

4'>1.  Thurifiinund. 

4*ii.  Th^f>done  I. 

4*>5.  Kuric. 

4<l.  AUric. 

Sll.  TheodoriA  n. 

^22.  Alinerie. 

•i-^l.  Theudi«. 

SIH.  ThrudiseL 

•>r».  A«iUii. 

.V»|.  AthanagildL 

.Vt7.  LiiiTft  I. 

^7».  I.«oviKild. 

its'!.  llrcArnl  I. 

6i'l.  l.iura  IL 

flat.  Witt«ric. 

SIO    (ffvndemw. 

Cll  Si«ebCTt. 

K^ar^  II.,  three  months. 

ft3I    Swincila. 

*yM.  Si«ciiand. 

vW.  riiintila. 

^|0.  Tiilffa. 

rA2.  Chinduwind. 

M'i.  lUeetvind. 

'STl    Wamba. 

ft**.  KrTtKor. 

fW7.  KfficA. 

7<'I.  Witica. 

T"9.  Rodrric. 

711.  Theodomir. 

743.  Athana^ild  II.,  in  Valen- 
cia, and  txilmtarf  to  Moon. 

SrcTic  KiNOi. 

iP^.  nnrmcnrie. 

iis.  RM-hila. 

444.  Rrrhiariac 

4-'>7    Maldra*. 

4'y^   Frumariut. 

1^.  liraiismnnd.  Thlawatthe 
Uit  independent  king; 
be«ide«,  are 

&W.  rarriarie. 

&tt.  Theodomir. 

Sm   Mir. 

5S2.  Rhone. 

ftO.  Andecs.  He  wat  de- 
throned hj  lieoTigild.who 
deatroyed  the  Suevic  goT- 
•mownt  in  W4 


Vaxdalii  JCisrot. 

400.  Gnnderie. 
425.  Ocniieric. 

Africa  f 

nation. 


He  p«tsed  to 
ith  hia  whole 


MooaiBH  SOVBEBIONI. 

Emin, 

*n.  Tarik.Huaa. 
714.  Abdelaai«. 
71 '3.  Arub,  Alhanr. 

721.  Almama. 

722.  Abderabman. 
724.  Ambisa. 

72A.  Ilodeira.  Tahia. 

727.  Otbman,  Ilodeira  ben  Al- 

haufl,  Alhaitam. 
72K.  Mohammed. 
729.  Abderabman.    (2d  time.) 
73.1.  Abdclmelic. 
7M.  Ocba. 

741.  Abdelmelic.    (2d  Ume.) 

742.  Baleg,  ThaUba. 

743.  liutam. 

744.  Thueba. 
746.  Yuaaaf. 


755. 

7R7. 
7WJ. 
821. 
&52. 
886. 


Abderabman  I.  tien  Mos- 
wyah. 

Ilivem  I. 

Alhakera  I. 

Abderabman  II. 

Mohammed  I. 

Almondhlr. 

AbdalU. 

Abderabman  III. 

Alhakem  II. 

IliKrm  II. 
in  1 2.  Ktilrjman. 
lOl.V  AH. 

Abderabman  IV. 

Alca«aim. 

Abderabman  V.«  Moham- 
med II. 

Ilixem  III. 


912. 
97fl. 


lni7. 
miH. 

1023. 


1038. 


laii. 

1044 
lOSi). 
1069. 


Heguh  of  Cbfdbcv, 

Orhwar. 

Mohammed  ben  Oehi 
Mohammed  Almoaledcd. 
Mohammed  Almottadir. 


Atmmmnit  Dj^maatp.  (Aflricsa.) 

1094.  Juaet 
1107.  AU. 
1144.  Tasfls. 


Altmokmd$  Dymuty,  (African.) 

1147.  Abdelmomen. 

1163.  Jnsef. 

1178.  Yacub. 

1199.  Mohammed. 

1213.  Aba  Yacub. 

1223.  Abalmelic,  Abdelwahid 

1223.  Almamon,  Aba  Ali. 

Kiftfft  of  Gremada. 

1238.  Mohammed  I. 
1273.  Mohammed  II. 
1302.  Mohammed  III. 
1309.  Naaair. 
1313.  lamail. 
1325.  Mohammed  IV. 
1333.  Jutef  1. 
1354.  Mohammed  V. 

1359.  Iiimail  II. 

1360.  Abu  Raid. 
1391.  Juaefll. 

1396.  Mohammed  VI. 

1408.  Juaef  IIL 

1423.  Mohammed  VII. 

1427.  Mohammed  VI II. 

1429.  Mohammed     VII..    (re- 

stored.) 
1432.  Jaaef  iV.,      Mohammed 

VII.,  (re«tnred.) 
1445.  Mohammed  IX. 
\AM.  Mohammed  X. 
146.T  MoleTAli. 
14H3.  AbuAbdalla. 
14M.  AbdalU  el  Zagal. 

Cheirtian  Kixot.      • 
Of  the  Aaturuu  mnd  I.,enn. 


718.  Pelayo,   of     the 

roval  family. 
737.  FaTila. 
739.  Alfonso  I. 
'!%*.  Fniria  I. 
708.  Aiirelin. 
774.  Maurrtfato. 
78H   Dermudo  I. 
791.  Alfonso  II. 
MX  lUmiro  I. 
(iSO.  Ordoio  I. 
868.  Alfonso  III. 
910.  Garcia. 
914.  Ordoio  II. 
923.  Fruela  II. 
Ml.  Alfonso  IV. 
010.  RamifoII. 
9W.  Ordoio  IIL 
•55.  Saneho  I 


Oothir 


967.  Ramiro  III. 
982.  Beimudo  II. 
999.  Alfonso  V. 
1027.  Iknuudo  III. 

Kingt  of  Ca$tile, 

1026.  Saneho  I.,  (king  of  Nn- 

Tarre  also.) 
1035.  Fernando  I.,  (also  king 

of  Leon.) 
1065.  Saneho  II. 
1072.  Alfonso  VI. 
1109.  Urraea,  oueen,  and  her 

husband  Alfonso  VIL 

of  Leon. 
1126.  Alfonso  II.,  (emperor.) 

1157.  Saneho  III. 

1158.  Alfonso  IIL 

1214.  Enrique  1.    (Henry.) 
1217.  Fernando  III. 
1230.  Also  king  of  Leon. 

Ki'M^t  of  Lton  tmd  Outik 

12.^2.  Alfonso  X. 

12H4.  Saneho  IV. 

1295.  Fernando  IV. 

1312.  Alfonso  XI. 

1%50.  Pedro  the  Cruel. 

1»W.  Enrique  II. 

1379.  Juan  I. 

1390.  Enrique  IIL 

1406.  Juan  II. 

1454.  Enrique  IV. 

1474.  Isa!>el  and  her  husband, 

Fernando  V.,  who  waa, 

in 
147!>.  Fernando  II.  of  Ang«i«. 
l.V>4.  iuana     and      Philip    1 

(.\iiifrian.) 
1512.  N^varrr  united  to  Castile. 
1516.  Arsfcon  united  to  Castile. 


SraMiHH  S<iTKnrioya. 
AuMtrian  Pymmttf. 

1516.  Carlos  I.,  (Charles  V., 

pemr.) 
1558.  Philip  II. 
1508.  Philip  IIL 
1621.  Philip  IV. 
IGftS.  Carlos  II.    (Charlea.) 

Bottrhnn  Dynatt^, 

1700.  ITiilip  v.- 
1746.  Fernando  VI. 
1750.  Carlos  III. 
1780.  Carlos  IV. 
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example.  The  clinreclcr  of  the  lower  classes  b,  how- 
evt>r,  demoralized  by  the  ^real  prevalence  of  the  lawless 
habiu  of  ihe  smuggler,  who  plies  his  adventurous  em- 
ploymcnl  in  almoet  every  purt  u(  Spain. 


Hiough  composed  of  many  mingled  races,  there  is 
yet  a  degree  of  unity  in  the  Spanish  character,  the 
general  traits  of  which  we  have  enumerated.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  this  unity,  there  is  a  variety  in  the  several 
provinces.  Every  where  the  characlei 
marked  ;  but  its  shades  are  said  to  differ, 
son,  between  difTcrent  portions  of  (lie  same 
than  those  of  some  Bcparate  kingdoms  ii 
of  Europe.  Tliis  is  owing  to  (he  low  si 
natural  barriers  and  want  of  roads,  all 
freedom  and  frequency  of  interco' 
uniformity  of  cliaracter  to  naiion) 
The  more  unfavorable  peculi 


// 


in  other  [Mirts 
e  of  industry, 
rcvcnting  ihut 

difTcrenlly  situated, 
s  of  disposition  in 
feral  rcfjions  of  Spain  have  been  thus  gmphically 
described.  The  Biscayons  are  haughty,  irascible,  and 
passionate  ;  the  Galicians  are  melancholy  and  unsocial, 
but  industrious  and  brave ;  ihe  Catalonians  are  impet- 
uous and  indocile,  but  energetic  and  indefoti^ble  ;  the 
Aragonesc  are  devoted  to  ihcir  country,  and  allachcd 
to  iheir  ancient  customs ;  the  Casttlians  are  grave  and 
proud  ;  the  Estrcmadurans,  insolent  and  vain  ;  the 
Andalusians, arrogant;  (he  Murcians, dull ;  the  Valen- 
cians,  gay. 

Such  is  (he  substance  of  ihc  Spanish  character.  In 
iia  leading  traits,  i(  is  noble  and  loAy  ;  but,  unhappily, 
pervading  i;;norance  and  poverty,  the  result  of  contin- 
ued political  and  religious  oppression,  have  debased  a 
lai^  portion  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  influence  of 
the  government  upon  ilie  national  spirit,  lha(,  for  several 
centuries,  Spain  has  bei-n  a  feeble  and  insignificant 
power  in  the  great  balance  of  Europe. 

The  present  government  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, and  gives  hope  of  restoring  Spain  to  its  proper 
place  among  ihe  nations.  Under  the  present  constitu- 
tion, essentially  that  of  1812,  no  one  can  be  impris- 
oned without  a  fair  (rial ;  property  cannot  be  confis- 
cated  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign ;  the  (axes  are  so 
regulated,  that  all  persons  contribute  in  proportion  to 


their  means ;  the  libeny  of  the  press  is  estalilishrd 
and  men  of  meri(  are  eligible  (o  any  honorable  ci>i 
ploytnents,  although  tliey  may  not  be  of  noble  birth. 
The  deputies  of  the  cities  are  elected  every  three 
yeara,  and  (he  Cortes,  composed  of  the  nobility,  higher 
clergy,  and  these  deputies,  meets  regularly  once  a 
year. 

The  Cortes  is  an  institution  peculiar  (o  Spain.  The 
firs(  mention  of  deputies  of  (he  people  is  iii  the  Cortes 
of  Leon  A.  D.  118S,  and  of  Castile,  the  same  year. 
Thus  at  the  convocation  of  the  slates  at  Burgos,  forly- 
eighl  towns  were  represented  by  deputies  selected  by 
lot  Popular  rcprosenlalisii,  therefore,  existed  in  Spain 
a  half  century  earlier  than  in  (icrmnny  or  England. 
AsscTiihlies  of  the  Corlcs  were  very  frequent  in  liie 
rf  ign  of  >crdinand  IV.  Deputies  of  thirty-two  towns 
fraternized,  in  1SU5,  in  defence  of  popular  rights 
Dgamst  bruie  force  ;  end,  in  I31!>,  the  nobles  and  dep- 
uties Iroin  a  hundred  communilies  confederated  for  the 
same  purpose.  Hut  the  Cortes  uas  ineffectual  to  sup- 
press the  f1agTOn[  disorders  of  the  limes,  which  could 
only  be  quieted  by  the  consolidadon  ol'  (he  royal  powei 
in  the  hands  of  Alfonso  XI.  Ho  exclianged  the  Teu- 
tonic for  (he  Uomnn  jurisjirudencc. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  (race  further  the 
growth  of  the  Spanish  constitution,  which  was  "  in  an 
especial  degree  (he  work  uf  accident,"  —  (he  natural 
growth  of  time  and  circumstances.  We  can  only  re- 
mark that  Ihe  fourteenth  century  was  the  brigbiest 
period  of  municipal  glory  and  of  popular  representa 
tion.  But  even  (hen  the  representation  was  very  iir 
perfect ;  and,  in  the  next  century,  after  being  confmid 
to  eighteen  cities,  the  Cortes  became  a  mere  conviv 
nicncc  of  the  sovereign,  for  registering  the  royiil  de- 
crees and  raising  supplies,  like  the  present  Russian 
senate.  It  was  the  same  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

The  office  ot  Jualiza  was  another  peculiarly  Spanish 
institution.  By  the  ancien(  constitutinn  of  Aragon,  the 
pcnuin  of  him  who  held  this  was  sacred,  and  his  juris- 
diction was  almost  uul>ovmded.  He  was  (he  supreme 
interpreter  of  the  laws,  and  arbiter  in  the  last  resort ;  ii 
was  even  his  prerogative  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  (lie 
king.  He  combined  the  offices  of  the  Alhenian  cphori 
and  the  Roman  tribunes.  A  succession  of  able  meo 
gave  digni(y  and  stability  to  the  office.  The  Justiza, 
therefore,  became  of  great  use  as  an  arbiter  between 
king,  nobles,  and  people,  liege  and  vassal,  the  weak  and 
the  powerful, (he  slate  and  iJie  individual.  But  the  ori- 
gin and  extent  of  this  officer's  authority  is  much  disputed. 

The  only  religion  tolerated  in  Spain  is  the  Roman 
Catholic.  Its  priests  and  friars  ue  have  aircady  char- 
acterized, as  also  thai  frightful  instrument  of  spiritual 
tyranny,  the  Inquisition,  The  Spaniard  seems  more 
naturally  religious  than  most  nations,  and  Spain  hai 
generally  been  (he  paradise  of  priests.  Ecclcsiusiici 
have  accumulated  enormous  estates  ;  and,  though 
much  of  the  church  property  has  passed  to  other  hands, 
the  revenues  of  some  of  the  sees  are  still  extravagani. 
Pilgrimages  and  processions  have  been  and  arc  favor- 
ite mo<les  for  the  manifestation  of  devotion.  Many 
rcligioiis  orders  have  Uk'u  insiitu(ed  in  (his  dcvotl 
country,  among  which  none  was  more  noble  and  god- 
like in  its  object  than  that  of  (he  Order  of  Mercy  lot 
the  Redemption  of  Chrutiun  Captives,  foundeil  in 
1198.  In  forty  years,  it  numbered  six  hundred  houtea, 
all  engaged  in  freeing  captives  from  the  miseries  of  , 
alavery — (he  usual  fortune  of  the  vnoquklMd  in  war 


A  ayatem  of  popular  oJucaiian  cannol  bo  said  lo 
exi§t  in  Spain.  But,  ihoufch  ihcre  hna  been  a  great 
deficiency  of  schooU  for  tlie  people,  the  universities 
of  Spain  have  been  famous  in  pnat  ages,  and  an  atien- 
lion  to  popular  education  is  en  tlie  increase.  Little 
progress,  however,  is  to  be  expecied,  bo  long  as  reli* 
gious  <le«polism  lies  nl  the  foundution  of  society. 

The  Spanish  language  is  mmnrknble  for  dignity  and 
melodtouaness.  It  is  fonncil  of  Latin,  Gothic,  and  the 
tongues  of  primeval  Spain,  with  copious  additions  from 
the  Arabic.  In  the  eigbih  nnd  ninth  conluriee,  teach- 
er* of  Latin  were  procured  from  Spain,  lo  teach  thai 
laiiKuago  in  Italy.  The  aixteenlb  ccnlurjf  was  the 
ilan  age  of  Spanish  literature.  Cervnntcs,  Cttl> 
I  Lope  do  Vc<!n,  Krcillti,  Quevcdo,  arv  some  of 
Ifrau  n«me9.  The  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes  hud 
^  efl«cl  in  mouMins  his  own  nge,  nml  is  still  read 


uid  ailmirc<l.  Lope  do  Vcgn  is  n  dniuiutiEi  of  incred- 
llil«  fecundity,  Rnd,  with  Calderon,  is  roinarkahlo  for 
brdliant  poetical  Inngiio^  and  fertility  of  invention. 
TVs  Aniiicftna,  nn  epic  poem  of  Rrcillo,  celcbmting 
^9panii>h  contest  with  the  iitdnmiioble  Arnucnninnt 
~  ih  America,  still  holds  its  place  nraouf;  ihc  few 
il  are  ivai).  Spanish  writers,  in  oil  degwrt* 
V  so  numerous,  that  it  iit  imposiihlo  here  even 
those  of  merit  in  each.  I'hi^ir  works  com- 
nenca  n*  Cir  bnr^k  ni  the  close  of  the  twelfth  ccn- 
tiuy,  wbrji  the  QisiiHan  language,  the  Ktuiidard  of 
IIh  Spanisli,  took  a  (lermaneni  form.  I^e  earliest 
Bpenith  compoHiiiun  cxtHnt  is  iho  poem  of  the  Cid, 
wiiKh  dutes  about  A.  I).  ViOO. 

It  H  diHicult  to  csiimnle  the  poliiiciil  power  of  Spain 
«  the  prment  moment.  It  would  depend  greatly  on 
Ihe  unii'crmlily  luid  depth  of  the  sentiment  tliat  cuitt^d 
bercoe(|(to«  into  nclion.  Her  ctlies,  an  important  ele< 
meal  at  luiional  power,  are  revivii^,  and  begin  lo 
nwtHw  ■  flourishing  upcci,  denoting  that  l>er  moneyed 
kbilii;  ■•  tncrcKsiDg.  Tlie  prinuipol  of  those  ore  interest* 


ing  in  nn  tiisloricol  point  of  view.  Madrid  was  founded 
in  Ihe  midst  of  an  arid  country,  and  Philip  U.  is  su|> 
posed  to  hove  committed  a  great  mistake  in  not  mak- 
mg  Lisbon  his  capital,  instead.  The  eity,  though 
poBsussing  mnny  Blnlety  edifices,  has  rather  n  gloomy 
air,  chieHy  from  the  lung,  dend  walls  of  its  numerous 
convents,  li  numbers  nearly  b  quarter  of  a  million 
of  people.  Barcelona,  the  most  liberal  of  the  cities 
of  Spain,  hns  one  or  two  fine  streets,  and  a  busy,  ener- 
getic, nnd  liberiy-loving  popuk lion,  mostly  engaged  in 
munufuclures  and  the  .ModilerrnDeao  trade.  Cadiz,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  is  aUo  renowne<i 
fur  its  freedom  of  thought — the  result  of  commerce 
uiid  enterprise.  It  long  held  tlic  monopoly  of  iho  colo- 
nial trade,  and  now  dues  must  of  the  business  of  Spain 
upon  the  Atlantic.  Curthiigcnu  is  at  present  of  lil- 
llc  consequence ;  hut  Mfilugii,  so  renew  tied  in  Moor- 
ish stoiy,  retains  iniu-h  commercial  importnnce,  espe- 
cially from  the  rich  vineyards  in  its  neighborhood. 
Toledo  figures  in  eeclesinsiicul  history.  Conlova, 
Seville,  nnd  (ircnuda,  uTe  fumed  in  the  wars  with  the 
Moors.  These  arc  still  flourishing  and  beautiful  cities, 
full  of  interesting  historical  associations.  Pampeluna 
und  Saragassa  have  odded   lo  iheir  ancient  warlike 


renown  by  modem  deeds  of  heroism.  Gibraltar,  con- 
fidered  one  of  the  Eiion^rcst  fortresses  in  ihe  world, 
hns  n  town  below  it,  with  considemble  commerce. 
Both  forlress  oml  town  bclonir  lo  ihe  English.  Seveml 
scnporta  on  the  Boy  of  Biseny  enrich  the  fnigol_ 
energetio,  luid  industrious  people  in  that  quarter  by 
their  fisheries.  Wool,  silk,  olives,  gropes,  wines,  ani 
soap,  are  the  chief  articles  of  produce  which  give 
activity  to  the  cities  and  towns  t^  S[>nin. 

This  misgovenied  country  has  l)een  exhuMed  not 
only  by  foreign,  but  by  civil  war.  Yel  1m  force 
may  be  only  slumbering.  The  former  glory  of  her 
people  denotes  a  strength  of  character  from  which, 
when  thoroughly  arouhcd,  great  things  may  rea- 
Bonobly  bo  expected.  Liberty, — irecdom  of  body, 
will,  ond  worship, —  might  yet  give  lo  Spain  n  gloiy 
Infinitely  beyond  ihnl  which  the  gold  of  Mexico  nnd 
P<iru  produced. 

The  Spanish  navy  is  small ;  the  army  numben 
ninety  thousand,  and  the  revenue  hoa  risen  lo  thirty 
millions  per  annum.  There  ts  t«aKon  to  hope  thai  , 
the  malign  influences,  civil,  suciaUatvl  tvA\voM»,-«(i»dtt  \ 
have  so  long  o^wAb'^  \io  tcxri^  *w.  *.v«  6w4*«^w«sa.  , 
of  lhe8pan\a\v  mce,Wie  Rd'w/va  *i  ■e-o"-  ««»«»« 
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GYPSIES 


Bud  ihat,  under  the  salutary  operation  of  ber 

more  liberal  constitution, — perfected  as  we 

truM  it  may  be  by  future  modificaiion,  —  Spain  may 
become  something  worthy  of  hereelf — proporlion- 
Die,  iG  happiness  and  grandeur,  lo  the  high  natural 
endowments  of  her  people,  and  lo  the  long  and  severe 
education  she  has  experienced. 


CHAPTER   CCCLXXXVI. 

The  Gypsies —  Thfir  Origin  and  History  — 
Their  Manners,  Habits,  and  Condition,  in 
■■  Countries  —  General  Characteristics. 


OtT>  account  of  the  Sjmnish  peninsula  would  be  in- 
eomplnte  wilhnul  a  notice  of  thai  remarkable  race,  ihc 
Gypsi(»,  who  bave  long  cxistuil  in  this  country,  iao- 
luted  from  the  resi  of  the  community.  They  are  also 
found  in  several  other  countriea  of  Europe ;  but  the 
accounts  we  have  of  (hose  of  Spain,  where  they  are 
said  to  number  some  forty  or  fii^y  ihousaud  individu- 
als, are  most  complete. 


Every  where,  the  Gypay  race  live  a  vagabrnd  Ufa 
in  the  Spirit  of  one  of  their  rude  songs  r  — 

"Too  mach  rwt  i«  mat; 

There'*  evtt  ohoer  in  ehangingi 
"Vic  loss  by  UM  much  trott : 

Let's  bo  up  uid  ratigmg." 
They  generally  reside  in  tents,  which  they  pitcli  in 
bye  places ;  and,  when  the  resources  of  the  iici^tor> 
hood  are  oxliausted, — that  is,  when  every  heoruosi  tbr> 
can  reach  is  roblicd,  and  every  movable  thing  lbe> 
cat)  stealthily  lay  hands  on  ie  pilfered  ;  when  ibe  mcD 
have  jockeyed  all  who  will  deal  with  them  in  borscs,  and 
prescribed  fur  all  men  and  ttnimals  who  will  be  doc- 
tored by  tbern  ;  ond  when  the  fortuiles  of  all  the  silly 
people  of  tbc  vicinity  have  bren  lold  by  tlio  women. — 
llio  vagrant  troop  suddenly  decamp  from  their  filthy 
lair,  greatly  to  ibe  relief  of  the  inhabilania  in  tlte 
vicinity.  Though  probably  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  races  by  nalure, — as  might  bo  inferred  from 
the  beauty  of  llieir  infunls  even  now, — ycl  habitual 
exposure  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  stin,  the  biting  oT 
the  frost,  and  Ihe  pelting  of  the  rain  and  snow,  ilestrvya 
their  beauty  al  an  early  age,  and  their  iiglincM  at  ao 
advanced  period  of  life  is  no  less  remarkublc  than  tlit 
loveliness  of  their  infancy. 


For  B  period  of  more  than  four  hundred  yeara.  Uiia 
lingular  people  have  been  strolling,  with  little  cluinge, 
over  Europe,  like  foreigners  and  strangers,  Their 
"hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  band 
against "  them,  they  are  the  lEhroaclilcs  of  civilization. 
A(Vicomokeslhemnoblncker,nor  Europe  whiter;  they 
nniilicr  Ic-am  to  be  lazy  in  Spain,  nor  diligent  in  Ger- 
innny ;  they  neither  reverence  Christ  in  Christendom, 
nor  Mahomet  in  Turkfy.  The  year  in  which  they 
lirsl  mode  their  appearance  in  Europe  is  nowhere 
recorded ;  but  it  is  clear  they  did  not  originate  in 
that  tiuaner  of  th«  globe.  In  Russia,  they  are  styled 
Zfgmt;  in  Tarkey  and  rereia,  Ztngarri  ;    in  Ger- 


inanv,  Zigruner;  and  in  Snnfo,  2iiics/i 
mean  btn(l:i  of  Zr^id,  or  lndiit._  Indrcd,  snmV  lennird 
men  Imce  them  to  the  ncighborhmxl  of  the  Knit 
Indus,  and  suppose  ihem  to  have  been  tlir.doos  of  a 
very  low  caste,  driven  from  iheir  native  countnr  by 
Tartar  invaders.  In  Spain,  thoy  are  also  catled  Oita- 
not,  and  in  England,  GypHex,  from  h  general  tmlwt 
(hat  they  were  originally  Egyptians.  The  French  call 
ihem  Bokemiaiu,  ns  they  first  attmcinl  aitentiMi  in 
Bohemia,  though  ihcy  Jind  previously  been  Kmg  w^a- 
dering  in  the  remote  parts  erf  Sclavouia.  In  then  on 
language,  they  call  ihemBelree  and  their  langau* 
,  Remmans,  il  votd  of  Saiucril  origin,  ngntfving  7W 


Hiubaadt.     Tiic  unrhnngenhloncsa  of  their 

nnd  insuiuiionH  poiuis  la  a  vory  aocicot  and  an  Orionlnl 

oriein. 

In  1417,  they  are  menlioned  near  the  North  Sea, 
anil  tlie  auxt  year  Jn  Swilzcrlund ;  in  1422,  in  Italy, 
unJ,  a  fow  yonra  ancr,  in  Fmncc  nn<i  Spnin.  They 
did  not  travel  in  n  sitiglo  body,  bin  in  separate  honl™, 
each  havinz  ils  leader,  aompiimes  called  n  Count,  as,  in 
Kngland,  their  chief  is  snll  coiloit  King  of  the  btg- 
gari.  Other*  gave  themselves  out  for  dukes  and 
kio(E9  of  Lcuser  Egj'pt.  People  believed  them  lo  be 
Egyptians  and  pilgrims,  wlio  were  conairained  to  wan- 
dor  on  some  religions  nccounl.  The  Gypsies  told  fab- 
uloiM  stories,  lu  spread  tliis  belief,  and  those  were 
received  with  sucli  credulity,  that  they  were  every 
whem  allowed  free  passage.  Even  in  Spain,  tite 
ItHjdisilion  overlooked  these  practical  pagans,  being, 
probably,  intent  on  hawking  at  richer,  and  therefore 
more  pfolttHble  game.  In  Hiingnry,  too,  tliey  were  no 
icas  free.  Iliough  in  the  midst  of  slaves.  The  early 
eolilen  age  of  the  Gypsies,  alluded  to  above,  lasted 
Rolf  &  century,  wlioa  their  impostures  were  exposed, 
an]  they  wore  discovcrrd  to  be  inveterate  vagabonds 
and  rubbers  by  profession.  From  tliis  period,  they 
iMrgao  lo  suffer  persecution. 

Id  Russia,  the  Gypsies  are  found  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  except  Si.  Petersburg,  from  which  place  tbey 
have  been  banished.  In  mi«t  of  the  lowna,  they  su|>- 
oon  tliem»lvcs  by  trading  in  and  doctoring  horses ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  lead  an  unsettled  life  up- 
nn  the  vn*t  grnsny  plains,  whirh  allurd  them  postumge 
for  herds,  and  plenty  of  wild  game.  Koriune-telling 
and  robbery  are  among  their  employments.  Tbey  resist 
frild  to  a  wondt-rful  degree ;  and  it  i«  not  uocomiiion  to 
find  ibcin  encamped  in  ihe  midst  of  fuiuw,  in  alight  can- 
To<  lenia,  vrheu  the  weather  is  twenty-five  or  lliirty  do- 
ercea  below  zero.  But  among  the  Gypoies  of  Moscow, 
there  are  many  who  inhabit  Malely  houses,  go  abruad 
in  elegsiil  equipage^  inlcrmnrry  in  good  Mx^iely,  and 
»r»  not  behind  tlie  higher  order  of  iiu^iitna,  either  in 
•ppmnuKo  or  menial  oeiquiroments.  1')ii>i  arixes  nxisl- 
ly  Ihim  the  perfection  the  female  part  of  this  cokiny 
iHve  ncquirea  in  the  voeal  art. 

Ill  Hungary  the  bablts  of  ibb  people  are  ahomiiin- 
ble:  ilieir  hovels  are  sinks  of  filth,  their  dress  t»  nigs 
and  tlielr  food  the  vileM  aliraenta.  Yet  no  people  are 
nierrier.  lliey  sing  and  dance  perpetually,  imd  piny 
Um  violin  with  gnaU  skill,  llicj  ore  addicted  to  honre- 
dtvlii^,  and  are  likewise  tinkers  and  mniilut  in  a  small 
way,  Tlueving  and  furtuno^ oiling  are  added  to  iheir 
ocranations  in  this  country,  as  everywhere  cIkb.  Napo- 
Iwxi  Wwught  Mveral  t^'tki'm,  in  bisarmy,  trom  Hunga- 
ry bCo  tipUn,;  and  many  inlcmiting  scenes  ei^^ui-d 
MlawB  ttaem  and  ifaelr  ooiupotriula,  the  Gitanos,  who 
wen  aatotiisbed  M  the  prolicieiicy  tir  llieir  brethren  in 
ibeaft  and  toysUry  of  thieving,  and  looked  up  to  them, 
oMMqiMtitly,  aa  superior  beings. 

Tlia  race  appeared  in  England  three  cenluHe^  ago; 
but  a  peraeoutiun,  aimiag  at  their  exlerminaiion,  was 
naod  agatoM  them  :  and  the  gallows,  that  promineQi 
cbanewnMic  of  Iilnglish  civilization,  groaned  under 
dw  ««i^l  of  Gypsy  cnrcORsrs.  Out  those  days 
paMod  by,  aad  the  miserable  remnniil  crept  forth 
from  the  ■rcrm  holes  whi-re  they  hnd  burrowed,  in- 
cmased  in  numlirrs,  nnd,  KBch  tribe  or  family  inking  a 
IMiQetilaT  circuit,  fairly  diviiled  tlio  land,  aa  a  foraging 
CrautK),  among  (hem.  The  men  ore  horse -jockeys, 
leradtiig  their  leisure  lo  tiokoring ;  they  are  always  to 


be  found  at  Ibe  prize-fight  and  race-course.  The 
women  tell  fortunes.  Both  sexes  are  arrant  cheats 
and  thieves.  Tliey  usually  pitch  their  tents  in  some 
preen  lane,  or  on  Ibe  side  of  a  common,  near  a  village, 


iGorly  rid  the  countrj 

lot  allowed  to  remoir 

They 


AQjtut  FurtiiAMalirt. 


under  the  ahelicr  of  n  high  bonk,  trees,  or  a  hedge 
The  EnglLih  Gypsies  on;  ibe  handsomest  of  their  race  ; 
they  speak  English  with  fluency,  and,  in  their  gait  nnd 
demeanor,  have  Ihe  cnse  and  grace  of  the  free  «ors 
of  the  wild. 

In  France,  the  police  ha' 
of  them-  In  Italy,  they  a 
two  nights  in  any  one  pli 
though  not  in  gnrnt  numbers 
and  Sweden.  Many  of  ihe  race  are  fouo<i  in  Turkey, 
especially  at  ConslaniiiKiple.  where  the  females  fre- 
quently enlor  the  luirema  of  women  of  rank,  pretend- 
ing to  cure  childrt-n  of  tlio  "  evil  eye,"  and  to  interpret 
dreams.  They  also  appear  in  the  coffee-houses  at 
dancing-girls,  and  peddle  precious  stonea,  and  some- 
times poisons.  They  nrx>  common  in  Moldnvia,  Wa1> 
lochia,  and  Scrvia. 

The  Gypsies  of  Spain,  for  many  years  nflcr  iheii 
arrival  in  that  coiiniry,  made  no  change  in  ihe  usual 
vagabond  linbils  of  the  race,  except  ihal  they  became, 
from  the  disordered  slate  of  society  there,  even  more 
unprincipled,  reckless,  hiwless,  and  mischievous,  than 
elBowhere.  Tbey  were  oflon  in  league  with  the  eon- 
trabaniiUlaa,  or  smugglers.  A  large  band  of  them 
would  encamo  In  the  neighlwrbood  of  a  remote  village, 
scantily  peopled,  and  remain  there  till,  like  a  swarm, 
of  locusts,  tncy  had  consumed  every  thing  they  could 
in  any  way  opproprioio,  or  until  driven  off  by  the 
officers  of  justice.  Then  followed  a  hurried  morch. 
The  women  and  children,  mounted  on  lean  but  spirited 
asses,  scoured  along  the  plains.  Ragged  and  envngo- 
looking  men,  wielding  the  scourge  and  goad,  ncam- 
pered  at  their  sidi'  or  close  behind,  whilm  a  small 
party,  on  strong  lionK"!.  armed  with  rusty  matchlocks 
and  lotbres,  brought  up  the  roar,  llireatening  tlio  distant 
foe,  and  now  and  then  suluting  them  with  o  lioane 
blast  frtim  the  Gypsy  bom. 

*'  Lot  us  for  a  moment  suppose,"  sa)-s  a  recent  author 
"some  uiifonunalc  trovoller,  mourned  on  a  handsome 
mule,  or  a  beoat  of  some  vniue,  nt^ptitig,  unainted  and 
olone,  such  a  mbbln  mui  ut  ihn  cloie  of  the  dav,  in  the 
wildest  pan,  for  example,  of  La  Uanchn.  tV'i 
suppoae  ihai  he  bjoiimeyiiig  ftenn  &ci'lL\fe  %n^"*J«A. 
Odd  lhathehaa\ett.\iK\\tnA\ivRi  *«  *<i«ro.-j  ^A"^!^^^ 


for  some  time  past,  has  been  contracted  with  dreadful 
forebodings,  is  beginning  to  expand ;  his  blood,  which 
had  been  chilled  in  his  veins,  is  beginning  to  circulate 
warmly  and  freely ;  he  is  fondly  anticipating  the  dis- 
tant inn  and  savory  omelet  The  sun  is  sinking  rap- 
idly behind  the  wild  mountains  in  his  rear;  he  has 
reached  the  bottom  of  a  small  valley,  where  runs  a 
rivulet,  at  which  he  allows  his  tired  animal  to  drink  ; 
ne  is  about  to  ascend  the  side  of  a  hill ;  his  eyes  are 
turned  upward ;  suddenly  he  beholds  strange  and 
uncouth  forms  at  the  top  of  the  ascent ;  the  descending 
sun  slants  his  rays  upon  red  cloaks,  with  here  and 
there  a  turbaned  head,  or  long,  streaming  hair.  The 
traveller  hesitates ;  but,  reflecting  that  he  is  no  longer 
in  the  mountains,  and  that,  in  the  open  road,  there  is 
no  danger  of  banditti,  he  advances.  In  a  moment,  he 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  Gypsy  group,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral halt.  Fiery  and  snakelike  eyes  arc  turned  upon 
him,  full  of  intense  expression ;  he  hears  a  jabbering, 
in  a  language  unintelligible  to  his  ears.  At  length,  an 
ugly-looking  urchin  springs  from  the  crupper  of  a 
halting  mule,  and,  in  a  lisping  accent,  entreats  charity 
in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  traveller, 
with  a  faltering  hand,  produces  his  purse.  In  an 
instant,  a  huge,  knotted  club,  from  an  unseen  hand, 
strikes  him  headlong  from  his  mule.  Next  morning,  a 
naked  corpse,  smeared  with  blood  and  brains,  is  found 
upon  the  road ;  and,  within  a  week,  a  simple  cross 
marks  the  spot,  and  records  the  event,  according  to 
the  custom  of  Spain.  Such  are  the  anecdotes  related 
by  the  Spanish  writers  of  these  people." 

The  Spanish  Gypsies  have,  however,  to  a  considera- 
ble degree,  renounced  their  wandering  life.  They 
have  insensibly  become  more  civilized  by  residence  in 


towns :  mental  culture  is  not  entirely  neglected,  and 
their  education  and  acquirements  are  said  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  lower  classes  of 
Spaniards.  Nor  during  the  wide-spread  disorganiza- 
tion of  society  consequent  upon  the  ferocious  civil 
wars  in  which  the  peninsula  has  been  so  frequently 
involved,  have  these  settled  Gypsies  returned  to  the 
usual  roving  and  marauding  habits  of  their  people. 

Among  the  characteristics  common  to  the  Gipsy 
race  in  general,  beside  those  of  rejecting  agriculture 
and  regular  service  of  every  kind,  filthiness,  jockey- 
ing, pilfering,  iron-working,  tinkering,  and  fortune- 
telling,  already  enumerated,  —  it  may  be  remarked 
that  they  have  many  Oriental  notions,  are  strongly 
attached  to  their  own  peculiar  habits  of  life  and 
modes  of  thinking,  are  destitute  of  the  Christian  ideas 
of  morality  except  in  regard  to  female  chastity,  and  live 
as  atheists  without  worship  or  a  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  They  invariably  preserve  every 
custom  or  fancy  which  has  once  been  current 
among  them,  be  it  ever  so  noxious  or  absurd,  while 
any  affection  which  has  once  predominated  in  their 
minds,  retains  its  dominion  for  ages.  Their  marriage 
festivals  arc  boisterous,  bizarre,  and  oAen  ruinously 
extravagant.  The  themes  of  their  rude  poetry,  which 
generally  consists  of  single  verses,  scraps,  or  catches, 
are,  of  course,  the  various  incidents  of  Gypsy  life, 
cattle-stealing,  prison  adventures,  assassination,  revenge, 
&c.  Amongst  these  etfusions  are  sometimes  found 
tender  and  beautiful  thoughts ;  but  they  are  few  and 
far  between,  like  the  occasional  flower  or  shrub  adorn* 
ing  the  rugged  crags  and  gloomy  dens  in  which  most 
of  the  race  love  to  harbor. 
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CHAPTER    CCCLXXXVII. 

Origin  of  the  Portuguese  Monarchy  —  Its 
most  renowned  Kings  —  Flourishing  Period 
—  Decline  —  Present  Condition  —  General 
Views. 

Portugal  occupies  the  western  part  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula :  it  is  three  hundred  and  fifly  miles  long, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  broad.  The  cli- 
mate, face  of  the  country,  and  products,  are  similar  to 
those  of  Spain.  The  Tagus  is  the  principal  river. 
Lisbon,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  its  northern  bank, 
ten  miles /rom  its  mouth.  The  following  are  the  polit- 
ical divisions  of  the  country :  — 

Provincet,  PopuhUiaiigfij  Chief  Cities. 

Minho, 872,4aOiK. Oporto. 

Tras-os-Montcs, 331.000 Villa  Kcal. 

Beira,  Upper,  996,350 Coimbro. 

••      Lower, 110,000 

Estrcmadura,    790,700 Lisbon. 

Alentcjo,  314,300 Evora. 

Algarve,    135,400 Faro. 

Population  of  Portugal, . .  3,550,150 

The  commercial  enterprise  of  Portugal  formerly 

gave  her  rich  colonies  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  : 

at  present,  these  are  reduced  to  the  Azores,  Madeira, 

Cape  Vend,  and  Guinea  islands,  Angola  and  Mozam- 

b/gue  In  Africa^  and  Goa,  DilUy  Macao,  ^.9  in  Asia. 

As  Portugal,  geographically  considered,  is  but  an 


appendage  to  Spain,  so  in  its  history  it  is  blended  with 
that  country  till  the  eleventh  century.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Lusitania ;  its  modem  name  of  Portugal 
was  derived  from  Oporto^  one  of  its  principal  towns. 
The  history  of  the  country,  while  a  portion  of  Spain, 
will  be  found  in  our  account  of  that  kingdom.  The 
history  of  Portugal,  as  an  independent  state,  will  now 
be  given. 

The  government  of  Portugal  from  the  Minho  to  the 
Tagus,  cad  Hie  right  of  conquering  as  far  as  the  Gua- 
diana,  were  conferred,  A.  D.  1095,  by  Alonso  VI. 
of  Castile,  on  Henri  of  Besan9on,  who-  in  1072  had 
married  the  king^s  illegitimate  daughter  Teresa. 
Whether  this  territory  was  given  in  full  sovereignty, 
or  merely  as  a  feudal  fief,  is  much  disputed  :  the  latter 
is   moot   likely.*     The  administration  of   Henri,   or 

•  For  three  centuries,  moat  of  Northern  Portugal  bad 
been  subject  to  local  govcmorB,  dependent  on  the  counts 
of  Oalicia;  yet  the  Mahometans  sometimes  seised  on  the 
strong  fortresses,  and  kept  possession  of  them  as  long  as  they 
could.  Thus  Ck>imbra,  Viseu,  and  Lamego,  which  had  been 
reduced  by  Alfonso  I.  and  his  immediate  successors,  were 
recovered,  in  997,  bv  the  great  Almanror.  In  1027,  King  Al- 
fonso y.  of  Leon  fell  before  Viseu,  the  siege  of  which  was 
.in  consequence  abandoned ;  but,  in  1067,  both  it  and  Lamego 
were  recovered  by  his  son-in-law  Ferdinand  L,  and  Ooim- 
bra  the  following  Tear.  In  1093,  Santarem,  Lisbon,  and 
Cintra  were  reduced  by  Alfonso  YI.,  the  funous  oonqueior 
of  Toledo,  whose  arms  were  generally  so  suoccaaiul  againat 
the  misbelieven.  As  those  conquests  were  continiiJiUT 
exposed  to  the  imiptions  of  the  Almonvidei,  thej 
'  <]|  in  \^M«  ta  stated  in  the  text 
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ALFONSO    I.  — ALFONSO    II. 


an 


Count  Ufnriqur^  as  hr*  was  cnllei!,  was  vigorous,  aii<] 
!.is  triumphs  over  the  Moors,  in  coiirrrt  with  his  fiither- 
in-Inw  niid  alnno,  won^  iiuincrous  anH  important.  \h* 
•ImmI  in  11 1*2,  l(>avin<;  thi.'  chirf  towns  of  I'ortiipil 
••tirichril,  hy  his  lib<Tality,  with  many  cc*clesiiistif*al 
Mnift'in?**. 

yVn.w,  willow  of  tlio  dorrasrd  count,  assumiHl  tho 
If  tvrrunR-nt  (luring  the  minority  of  his  son  Alfonso  L 
V!ii!i>n(*o,  unhridled  passions,  and  unnatural  jealousy 
'iiwrinJ  ht'r  son,  distinguished  h«'r  conduct,  and  Alfons4) 
w:is  at  length  ohliged  to  take  the  nrins  of  government 
fruii  hi'r  hy  force,  which  he  did  in  A.  1).  1 1*^8.  lie  was 
a  Inrmiihihle  enemy  to  the  M(N)rs,  and  ohtained  a  signal 
\:i-ti»ry  over  them  at  the  hattle  of  Ouriipie,  in  11:19  ; 
af'»*r  which  signal  success,  he  assumed  the  title  of  itiwif. 
The  eount  had  ass4*mbled  an  armv  at  Coimbra,  to 
ri'iliiei*  the  Almoravide  fortrcssesof  Si »ut hern  Port ugjil. 
Tiie  Mahometan  governor  of  l{adaj<is  summoned  all 
t!i«i  brethn-n  of  the  neighboring  ]»rovinces  to  arms, 
firoriired  a  vast  nH*nforc*ement  from  Africa,  and  od- 
v:iiirf'd  to  thf*  plains  of  Ourique,  forty  miles  north-cast 
ff  Lriirijs,  where  the  Christians  had  |ienetnited  and  lay 
•■ri('a!n|H'd.  Despondency  seized  the  Christians  when 
;fii*y  iM-helfl  the  immense  host  of  their  foes, covering  hill 
anii  v.ilN'v,  far  and  near.  Hut  Alfonso  I.,  who  had  chosen 
nntl  fortified  a  strong  position  on  an  eminence,  was  able, 
V  the  force  of  personal  courage  and  conduct,  to  Imnish 
'!it'  misgivings  of  his  tnN>ps,  and  inspire  them  with  his 

•  i-.wi  nnrotifpierable  spirit.  Their  religious  enthusiasm 
V.  ts  ;trfitise<l  bv  a  tale  of  wonder.  The  count,  on  the 
t-.f  of  battle,  Me  arc  told,  opened  the  Hible,  and  the 
::r-r  n:iNs:i;rp  which  stnick  his  eye  was  the  victory  of 
'i  'i>-i>[i :  Middenly  he  fell  asleep,  and  saw  in  vision  the 
S  iv:iir  of  men,  who  promised  him  victory  on  the  mor- 
r  'i\,  :iiiil  prosjH'rity  to  the  sixteenth  generation.     Cer- 

•  ■.  II  of  the  rn)wn  of  victor v  or  that  of  martvnlom, 
''!•  <o!diers  of  the  count  wen;  now  roused  to  the  high- 
I  -•  p'*i'h  of  fanatic  valor,  anil  n»uted  the  enemy  after 
:i  ;'ir!>»Ms  U'lttle.  Two  hundred  thousand  Mahometans 
rip'  -i:»l  tt)  have  lM»en  let\  (h-ail  on  the  field  of  Iwtlh*  ! 

A  r'»M»io  was  »»eventl  times  assisted  in  his  enterprises 
!.v  :iriiTi'*J  of  rnisridiTS  «;oins  to  the  Holy  I^nd.    A  flee! 

•  it'  ;li«'in,  undfr  William  I^iingswoni,  king  of  Kngland, 
I'-  -'« •!  bin  in  n*«'<»vering  LislMin.  The  incidents  con- 
.'  •  \' '!  with  !lie  inkini!  of  Kvora  an*  chancteristic  of 

.  • -n**;.  tiiriMo  tin*  Ihiuntli'sn,  fleeing  from  justice, 
••  •■  iitii*  a  b:in*lit  in  tli«*  \tilds  nf  AhMntejo,  and  was  long 

•    '«  rr«fr  aiiki-  of  Miiors  iind  Christians.      RemorM*  at 

. -•  ti'iifiijiNil  liini  to  retrievi'  his  past  life  by  some  art 

\  ..  Ii  vl.oilil  priN*iir«>  bini  p.irdon.     Noticing  that  Hvora 

.1-.  i.«  •jl.i'eirly  ciKinli'd,  he  watch«'il  an  fip|M»rtunity 

r  'ir.iji'^  the    n'ilou!>?    on  a   gentle  eminenee  which 

■-..■.  .'..I    tbe    gate.     The   guard    was   a    McM)r,  who, 

'■■    hi-   ^-Irpt,  |fl\   his  dnughtf*r  to   wateh   the   gale. 

S  •- *i HI  h-l)  a«!<*ep,  and   (liraldo,  stealing  up   the  hill. 

••iVMie  h«  :ids  of  iMith  fatlM'r  ami  daughter,  and  held 

I.I  m;i  as  a  signal  to  his  com  rub's  In-Iow.     A  few  of 

■'•'•'    Mi»w    nd\ani'ed    to    the    gate    of  the    city,   antl 

•!.••»•  •!    tbeni-»«'lves,    while    the   chief    fon'e    lay    in 

•-iMbisb.     Tb«'   grirrison,  enriged   to  U*  bnivf*<i   by  si> 

sin^'.l    a    U'lnti,  rusbeil  forth    tumultuouHly,  and  piir- 

H  :«i|    ibe    (*bristian<«,    who    fled    as   they  approached. 

The  fiarty  in  ainbusb  now  M'ized  tlie  unpiardcd  gate« 

<pn-ad  along  !h«>  stn*eTs,  forc(>d  the  houses,  and  inflictrd 

horrible  cama^^e,  till  the  ficople  consented  to  submil 

to  Alfon^j.     The  king  n*wanl(*ti  this  exploit  with  the 

purdun  of  the  banditti,  and  mode  tiieir  chief  governor 

of  the  captured  city. 


The  taking  of  Santarr*in  (in'sents  a  picture  of  won 
darker  in  its  shading  than  was  coiimifm  even  in  thoiie 
bloody  age**.  The  fortitiratioiis  wen*  strong,  and 
stratagem  was  then-fore  nsorted  to.  A  small  band  of 
n-solute  men  were  sent,  at  the  ilead  of  night,  to  scale 
till*  walls  :  having  done  this,  they  ofiened  the  gates  to 
the  Christian  tr»Mips,  who  rusbed  in.  The  struggle 
which  ensu(Ml,nniid  the  darkness  of  night,  th(>  clash  of 
wraiMMis,  the  yells  of  lighting  and  the  groans  of  dying 
warriors,  with  the  shrieks  of  women  and  infants,  who 
were  indisirriniinati'lv  biitchenMl  —  constituted  a  s<*eno 
of  horror  ubicli  the  fell  demon  of  war  alone  could 
delight  to  witness  ! 

Dotn  Imkis  Koupinhowas  one  of  t!ie  most  celebrated 
bercH'S  of  tln*s<'  wars.  \h*  was  one  of  the  captains, 
under  Sanebo,  the  son  of  the  king.  Many  stories  like 
the  foll«>wing  are  told  of  him.  Returning  one  day 
to  his  fortre>s  with  a  small  band,  h«.>  found  it  furiously 
assailed  by  a  munerotis  biniy  of  the  enemy.  His  foU 
lowers  wished  to  attack  them  in  flank,  but  ])om  Fuas, 
thinking  liis  garrison  valorous  enough  to  hold  out, 
rest  mined  his  soldiers.  At  nightfall,  the  Moors,  fatigued 
with  the  day's  fighting,  n*tired  to  their  tents.  *'  Now,*' 
said  the  fierce  captain  to  his  band,  ^^  (Sod  hath  put  these 
infidels  into  our  lumds.'*  They  descended  the  hill, 
softly  as  the  mountain  mist,  fell  on  the  slef*)>ing 
M(X)rs,and  slaughtered  them  with  impunity:  ver^*  few 
escaped.  The  valor  of  iKim  Fu»s  causi'd  the  king  to 
intrust  him  with  a  fleet,  anil  lie  was  no  less  successAil 
on  a. new  element,  destrf»ving  the  navy  of  the  enemv, 
and  even  insulting  the  coast  of  Iiarl>arv. 

During  the  n*ign  of  Sanrho  /.,  ubo  succei-ded  his 
father,  Alf«»nso  I.,  in  llHfi,  Portugal  sutfen-d  from  the 
wrath  of  the  pi»pe,  and  from  |M-stilenee,  and  famine. 
The  first  was  caused  by  the  king's  marrying  a  daughter 
to  her  cousin,  Alfonso  I\.,  king  of  Leon,  ami  placed 
both  Portugal  ami  I^>on  under  the  papal  intenlict ;  the 
two  other  scourges  were  attributcrd  by  thc^  sii[>erstitlous 
|)eopli.*  to  the  same  rause.  The  last  eight  years  of  his 
reign  were  immpiil,  and  were  s{)enl  by  Sanebo  in  elforis 
to  encounigf*  population,  rc'lie\e  distn-ss,  and  pmvido 
for  the  true  ba|i(iine<s  of  his  jN'opb*. 

Mis  S!ieres.s*ir,  Affnnsn  11.^  n'tiiM'd  to  give  to  his 
bnithers  tlur  vast  sums  of  money  left  tbem  bv  their 
father's  will,  and  siM/.^-d  two  furtn-sMs,  wbieli  bad  Xn^^n 
givf'U  to  bis  sisTrrs,  afterwards  del  rill  1  as  SaniTs  Ten-sa 
and  SiiTieha.  Ibit  the  impi- arrinL:«d  tliMf  tb«-  fortn'ssi-s 
should  !»•■  h«*ld  ft»r  tbi"  ^^is'i-rs  by  the  KiiiiiliN  Ti*ni|i!ars, 
ami,  at  the  death  tif  the  prim'i"is»s,  «>bn:itf|  p'vert  to 
the  rnmn.  This  king  was  so  rorptilen?,  tlmt  he 
etHfti'd  little  in  war  against  tbe  M'-irs.  .Mirai*les, 
favoring  the  ('liriMians,  wi-re  no!  wanring,  however, 
acconling  to  th<-  old  rhronirler**,  when  he  did  hkttle  for 
the  rn»*«s. 

The  story  *if  the  takin*:  f«f  Use  important  fortified 
tow  II  of  M-iura,  ill  this  nign,  is  singular  am!  romantic. 
Saliiipiia.  a  iaiIv  of  niiik,  was  lN'*rotbed  to  the  n(*ble 
M(M»r  Itrtfama,  and  this  town  was  to  Im*  her  dowr\*. 
.\t  the  tune  npfMiinteil  fur  the  wedding,  two  Cbrisiinn 
hiilalLT'is,  ha\iii^  dresM-d  up  a  tpNip  of  their  fidhiwers 
as  M«Mirs,  stirpri<M*d  and  mass:ifn>il  the  bridegroom 
and  his  atremlanTH  as  they  wm*  appnuicbing  the  for 
tn'ss.  Tltey  then  r«i<le  into  the  town,  on  the  tower  of 
which  Satutpiia  stiMMl  waning  the  arrival  of  lirr  des- 
tiiii*<i  huntmnd,  and  sbiiuted  out  t(»  her  in  Arabic  that 
they  esf-orl(.*d  the  hap|>y  Bra  fa  ma.  The  maiden  or- 
d«'rcd  tlie  gates  to  lie  0|  ened  ;  but,  as  aeon  am  she  law 
the  carnage  which  ensued,  suspcctini^  thia  Ums^  ^ae^ 
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disdaining  to  become  the  captive  of  her  lover's  mur- 
derers, she  threw  herself  headlong  from  the  tower. 
Ever  after  the  tower  was  called  Mottra^  or  "  the 
Mooress." 

Alfonso  n.  taxed  the  possessions  of  the  church, 
in  which  he  was  plainly  right,  and  obliged  the  church- 
men to  lead  their  vassals  to  battle  in  person,  in  which 
he  was  as  plainly  wrong.  The  archbishop  of  Braga 
remonstrated,  and  finally  anathematized  the  king  and 
his  counsellors,  for  doing  which  he  was  deprived  of  his 
revenues,  and  compelled  to  flee  the  kingdom.  Pope 
Honorius  III.  sent  three  Castilian  bishops  to  insist  on 
ample  reparation.  On  its  refusal,  they  excommuni- 
cated the  king,  and  interdicted  the  kingdom  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  rites  of  worship  and  religion. 
The  afHicted  people  urged  a  reconciliation ;  the  king 
yielded,  was  absolved,  and  tlie  interdict  removed. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  this  affair,  the  king  died.  His 
son  and  successor,  Sancho  IL^  (A.  D.  1223,)  dared 
not  retract  the  concessions  his  father  had  made,  but 
busied  himself  in  fighting  the  Moors,  and  that  very 
successfully.  Taking  fortress  after  fortress,  he  won 
from  them  the  possession  of  Algarvc.  The  king, 
however,  was  of  a  weak  constitution  and  feeble  mind, 
though  not  vicious.  Great  disasters  afHicted  his  king- 
dom, and  tlie  native  historians  have  stigmatized  his 
memory  ;  principally,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  his  hos- 
tility to  the  immunities  of  the  clergy.  It  is  certain  that 
nis  creatures  oppressed  that  body  at  times.  It  appears 
also  that  the  king  did  not  repress  the  feuds  and  excesses 
of  his  barons^  and  treated  the  remonstrances  of  his 
people  with  contempt  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  therefore, 
gave  the  crown  to  his  brother,  Alfonso  Ill.y  who  was 
assisted  to  usurp  it  (A.  D.  1245)  by  the  Castilians. 
Bigamy  of  the  king,  and  ignoble  disputes  with  prelates 
and  the  military  orders,  marked  this  reign ;  and,  as 
often  has  happened,  the  usurper,  though  at  first  lavish 
of  promises  and  favors,  showed  himself,  when  his  throne 
vas  established,  a  rapacious  and  unprincipled  tyrant. 

King  Dints,  who  next  ascended  the  throne,  A.  D. 
1279,  though  the  son  of  Alfonso  III.,  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Portuguese  monarchs.  Finding  himself, 
like  his  predecessors,  embroiled  with  the  church,  and 
perceiving  that  it  must  eventually  triumph  against 
him,  —  for,  in  these  ages,  papal  encroachments  were 
systematic,  uniform,  and  always  successful,  —  he 
sought  to  gain  conditions  by  voluntary  submis- 
sion. He  therefore  convoked  his  prelates,  and  ar- 
ranged articles  of  mutual  concession  and  reconciliation 
with  the  church.  He  experienced  trouble  from  the 
rebellion  of  a  brother,  and  the  quarrels  of  a  natural 
and  a  legitimate  son  —  a  just  punishment  for  having 
himself  ^fomented  the  rebellions  which  distracted  the 
neighboring  kingdom  of  Castile. 

This  king  reigned  forty-five  years.  He  w^as  a 
great  friend  to  literature,  and  founded  the  universities 
of  Lisbon  and  Coimbra,  which  were  soon  crowded 
with  students,  most  of  whom  were  intended  for  the 
profession  of  law,  as  commerce  was  considered  de- 
grading to  young  men  of  high  birth.  Trade,  however, 
was  beginning  to  flourish,  and  the  king  took  great  pains 
to  promote  industry  by  encouraging  it  and  manufac- 
tures, also.  In  this  reign  the  order  of  Templars  was 
abolished. 

The  son  of  the  king,  Alfonso  /F.,  had  often  rebelled, 

and  was  abetted  by  most  of  the  idle  and  spendthrift 

young  men  of  the  kingdom.    He  even  neglected  the 

exhortatioas  ofbia  dying  iather,  and,  in^ead  of  at- 


tending to  business,  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  chase 
Soon  after  his  accession,  which  occurred  in  1325 
some  very  important  business  had  been  delayed  while 
the  king  was  absent,  for  a  whole  month,  on  a  hunting 
excursion.  Upon  his  return,  the  ministers  told  him  that, 
if  he  continued  to  spend  his  time  in  such  frivolouf 
pursuits,  they  must  choose  another  king.  Alfonsc 
who  had  entered  the  council  chamber  in  his  huntiii| 
dress,  covered  with  dust,  quitted  the  room  in  a  very 
angry  mood ;  but,  on  reflection,  he  saw  that  he  was 
wrong.  Changing  his  attire  for  a  dress  more  suitable 
to  a  state  council,  he  returned,  and,  ascending  the 
throne  with  a  dignifled  air,  declared  that  he  would 
thenceforth  conduct  himself,  not  as  a  sportsman,  but 
as  a  king.  He  kept  his  word,  and  the  country,  during 
his  reign,  was  as  prosperous  as  in  the  time  of  King  Dinis. 

But  Alfonso  was  a  stern,  unfeeling  man,  as  appears 
from  his  conduct  to  Inez  de  Castro,  whose  tragical  fate 
is  still  held  in  sad  remembrance.  She  was  a  young 
and  beautiful  Castilian  lady,  who  was  secretly  married 
to  the  king's  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro  ;  but  as  the  prince 
was  afraid  to  acknowledge  this  alliance  to  his  father, 
he  kept  his  wife  concealed  in  a  retired  dwelling  near 
Coimbra,  where  he  visited  her  as  often  as  he  thought 
he  could  do  so  without  excitmg  suspicion.  But  some 
of  the  courtiers  discovered  the  secret,  and  revealed  it 
to  the  king,  who  sent  directly  for  the  prince,  to  ask  hint 
if  it  were  true.  Don  Pedro  assured  his  father  that 
they  were  mistaken ;  but,  as  he  positively  refused  to 
marry  any  other  lady,  every  one  felt  convinced  that 
Inez  was  his  wife.  The  nobles,  jealous  of  the  family 
of  De  Castro,  and  fearful  the  children  of  Inez  might 
dispute  the  crown  with  Pedro's  son  by  a  former  wife, 
conspired  against  the  life  of  the  disowned  bride,  and 
the  king  joined  them. 

Accompanied  by  three  of  his  barbarous  counsellors, 
the  monarch  came  to  the  retreat  of  their  victim,  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband  on  a  hunting  excursion. 
Poor  Inez,  pale  and  trembling,  led  her  three  children 
toward  her  stem  father-in-law,  who  entered  the  apart- 
ment alone,  with  looks  denoting  the  purpose  of  his 
visit.  Kneeling  at  his  feet,  she  entreated  him  not  to 
injure  her;  and  when  he  saw  her  so  young  and  lovely, 
surrounded  by  his  own  grandchildren,  his  heart  was 
softened,  and  he  went  away  without  doing  her  any 
harm.  His  companions  reproached  his  infirmity  of  pur-  * 
pose,  and  he  told  them  to  go  and  do  what  he  had  left 
undone.  Without  staying  to  give  him  time  to  change 
his  mind,  they  hastened  to  the  house  of  the  unfortunate 
princess,  who  now  pleaded  for  mercy  in  vain,  and  in 
a  few  moments  her  voice  was  silenced  forever.* 

When  Don  Pedro  returned  from  hunting,  his  grief 
and  fury  at  the  deed  of  cruelty  knew  no  bounds.  He 
raised  a  formidable  army,  and,  not  being  able  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  person  of  the  assassins,  he  destroyed 
their  estates,  and  laid  waste  the  provinces  in  which 
they  were  situated.  But,  on  their  banishment,  he 
disbanded  his  army,  and  became  reconciled  to  his 
father,  who  died,  shortly  aftemi'ard,  full  of  remorse, 
A.  D.  1357.  The  outraged  prince  now  ascended  the  i 
throne  as  Pedro  L ;  and,  giving  way  to  his  uncon- 
trollable desire  of  revenge  on  the  murderers  of  his 
beloved  Ine2^  proposed  to  the  king  of  Castile,  with 

•  In  1361,  Pedro  L  yindicated  the  memory  of  thii  lady  b} 

&n  oath  that  she  was  his  lawftil  wifis,  taken  bc£are  the  con* 

▼ention  of  the  states ;  his  chamberlain  and  a  b&shop  likewisr 

swore  that  they  were  witnesses  of  the  maniagai     Pops 

\  IofaiiX3UL'a  boll  of  dispensation  fior  it 
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whom  thoy  ha<I  taken  refuge,  an  exolmn}^  of  the 
fujrilivi»s  from  justice  in  their  nrs|>ertive  kinrrdoins.  He 
x\\n*  gut  two  of  the  assassins  into  his  power,  and  put 
tliem  to  lieath  with  h()rril)le  torturf's.  Tlie  thini,  l*a- 
rhfco,  escaped  in  the  dniss  of  a  heiriiar,  whom  he 
haii  oftrn  nrlieved.  The  jiniteful  nirndicant  passed, 
iiii>us|Mi.*tf>(i  in  his  ra<;s,  ihriMi<^||  tlie  wicket  of  one  <if 
till-  ^ates  of  the  t<»wn  wh^'n*  I*a«*heL'o  livrd,  and  whieli 
had  Ix'en  shut  while  that  nohlenian  was  ahruad  in  tlie 
fKp-st,  to  prevent  liis  g<'ttin<x  ik*ws  of  the  intended 
arn*si  at  his  n-turn  lu  the  oily.  Kneountering  his 
ijL-ne factor  in  the  wiN)d,  the  lM"ji;ar  pt-rsuadrd  him 
til  fxehange  cUthrs  wiih  hiui'<4-U\  and  nerompany  lhi> 
lir<«t  Ixxiv  uC  mulrtrcr^  he  >!innld  meet  into  Araizon. 
ll<'  tiid  si>,  arrived  safi'ly  in  Ara^iui,  and  suh^^t'ipimily 
\\4'nt  to  France,  wh«'nee  he  rt;iurned,  af(er  a  time,  to  his 
iiwn  rounirv. 

The  sava^re  dehj^ht  of  the  king  in  witnessing  the 
t'lnncnts  iA'  i\ir  two  accomplices  of  Pacheco,  has 
]«ru!i;ibly  given  him  the  tith*  hy  whieli  he  is  known  — 
I \  tiro  thf  Crwl.  The  atrijcity  |)erpe!nited  u|M)n  his 
Mifr,  indeed,  would  l»c  little  calculated  to  teach  him 
iiiirrey.  lie  horsewhipp<rd  a  hishop  for  concuhinage, 
and  punished  adulter}*  with  di-alh.  lie  also,  to  restrain 
ihf  extnivagance  and  swindling  of  liis  nobles,  pun- 
i<«hed  tiiose  who  bought  or  sold  on  credit,  l»y  stripes 
fur  the  first  oll'encf,  and  death  for  tlie  second. 

An  InftTior  otiicrr  of  tin;  law  one  day  complained 
that  a  gf-ntlenKin,  on  whom  he  had  M'ned  a  process, 
had  struck  him  and  plucked  him  hy  the  beard.  l*edro 
I'lnifd  to  the  pn.'siding  judgr,  and  s;iid,  *^  I  luive  Ixron 
^:ruck,  and  my  Inard  has  Ik 'en  plucked  by  one  of 
uiy  subjects.*^  The  juilgc,  who  understood  the 
•{•|>eal,  caused  the  culprit  to  be  arrested  and  be- 
headed. 

IVrcciving  that  lawsuits  were  fref|uent,  tedious,  and 
e\|H'nsive,  and  shrewdly  divining  the  reiison,  he  purged 
1  H  court  of  all  a<lvocates  and  proctors,  of  all  who 
[lUiJ  a  manifest  interest  in  liiiization,  and  reduced  all 
processes  to  a  simple  statement  of  the  cum*  by  the 
parties  concerned,  and  of  the  sentence  hy  the  judges, 
n-erving,  howevi-r,  to  himself  the  privilege  of  ilecid- 
1114  ap(K-als.  The  n*sult  was  an  iiieredihU'  diminution 
■  if  lawsuits  —  as  di^ea.M'S  decn'ased  when  the  physi- 
c'.an^  were  expelled  from  ll^iinc.  Pedro  was  libend 
•  •f  p-uards,  and  devoted  to  nuisic  and  dancing. 

b'rrtiintind  /.,  son  of  Pedm  by  his  former  wife, 
■'•'li'^tan/.a,  succeedid  his  father,  lie  was  fickle,  im- 
;i  lUive,  idl«.',  irn-soliiie,  and  his  very  iM-nevulenee  nuide 
i.  .11  :he  dupe  of  di  siL'niiig  men.  lie  uas  the  tiwil  of 
i.  ^  a:iihiiious  and  totally  unprincipled  wife  l^onora, 
lU  adiilten-****,  forger,  and  niunien-*«s,  wIiom*  wieked- 
«•  s^  O4*ca«:oni*(l   him  so  much  mental  sulfering,  that, 

ii<  d  to  constitutional  ueaknt  ss,  it  brought  him  to  a 
;■:•  ni:itun;  gni\e.  I  lis  reign  was  mie  of  the  most  de- 
!<ir.d»le  liiat  ever  atlhrted  Portugal. 

\\\  the  death  of  I'erdmanii,  in  15sSi,  his  daughter 
!••  :t'r:V,  fpieen   of  CaMile,   wan   thi*   true   heir  to  the 

:-':.•*.     Kut  It  had   In-en  stipidateil  on   her  marringe, 

•:*.  if  Fenlinaiid  died,  a  ngeui'y  should  In*  ap|Niinled 

I  i««-atrix  had  a  S4.>n  eapable  of  ri'i{!ning,  and  tlint 
-'  .1  iiiii-t   Ih*  edueated   in   Portugal.     Hut  she  luni  n<i 

...•I  at  the  king's  death;  her  husUind.Junn,  then-fin*. 

i.nitfl  the  crown  in  lier  right,  nmeh  to  the  \exation 

•t    ihtr   PortugucM*,  who   hked   neither  Juan  iior  ihir 

r«  j>  nT,   I^-oiiura,  up|iointeil   by  the   late  king*a  will. 

I'lic  |Hipulnce  clamored  for  Joam,  son  of  Pedro  and 

liitrz ;  but  )h!  and  hii  biotlior  now  languished  in  the 
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dungeons  of  Castile.  Finally,  another  Joam^  an  ille- 
gitimate s<jn  of  Pedro,  and  gnmd  master  of  a  military 
(►rder,  usurped  the  regency,  which  was  prolferejl  to  him 
by  the  people.  He  was  ccol,  prompt,  courageous  and 
unrestniined  by  cons<Mence.  By  gninting  amnesty 
and  freeiiuin  tu  criminals  and  prisoners  of  all  kinds, 
he  swelled  the  ninks  of  his  army,  and  murder,  plunder, 
nipe,  and  sacrilege,  were  its  constant  attendants. 
The  Castilian  king  invaih-d  Portugiil,  hut  unsuccess- 
fully ;  anil  the  scales  pnN'laimed  the  grand  master,  king, 
A.  I>.  l.'l^r».  lie  was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which 
n-igned  till  \.  D.  l.'»SO. 

Hy  his  queen  Phillppa,  daughter  of  the  Kurdish 
duke  of  l4:iiica>«:er,  Joain,  or  John  /.,  had  tive  son^,  all 
of  whtim  were  brave  and  ad\enturous  princes,  fspc- 
ciallv  Uon  Ile^^^',  the  thinI  brother,  who  distiii<'uished 
himself  not  i»nlv  in  Uitile  a;:ainst  the  Mtxtrs  nf  Africa, 
but  by  his  attentitMi  to  philosojihy,  astronomy,  ami 
navigation  ;  so  that  he  iM'came  the  father  of  maritime 
discoverv  among  the  Portuguese.  II is  uhiect  was  to 
find  a  way  round  Africa  to  India;  but  this  was  not 
accomplished  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  after. 
His  vessi-ls,  however,  went  as  far  as  (luinea.  In  the 
nign  of  King  John  11.^  in  1 1S7,  as  el  sew  hen-  stai*  d, 
Diaz  n'ached  the  Cape  of  (i(xm1  Hope.  This  John  II. 
was  so  excellent  a  monarch,  tluu  he  was  called  the 
Perfect  Princr.  His  gn'at  object  was  to  njlurre  the 
|Miwer  of  the  feudal  lonis  by  eh-vating  the  middle 
classi'S.  He  thendbm  examined  into  the  titles  of  their 
fiefs  and  privileges,  many  of  whieli,  Ix'tng  found  to  1m* 
wrongfully  ohtaine<l,  were  nullified,  and  thus  se\end 
towns  and  villages  w<*n*  freed  from  viissalage.  Many 
cliarters  of  liJN.Tties  were  also  gninted  to  tow  ns  ;  and  the 
king  tiN»k  from  the  nobles  the  right  of  acting  as  magi^. 
tniles  and  judges  on  their  own  estates,  which  gave 
them  power  over  the  lives,  {M'rsons,  and  pro|K>rty  nf 
their  vassids.  He  onlained,  instead,  that  every  man 
should  have  a  fair  trial  by  an  in(h'|H>n(h-nt  court  of  jus. 
tice.  Such  laws  would,  of  courM*,  tend  to  develop  the 
latent  energies  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  was  not  hMig 
before  Portugal  nist*  to  Im*  the  leading  maritime  power 
of  the  world.  The  gn.>at  fault  of  Jnhn  II.  was  his 
n'ligious  intolenmce,  especially  towanl  the  Jews,  whom 
he  enslaved  ami  ln*atefl  with  everv  indii^nitv. 

He  Ix'headed  the  leading  n<ihle  of  In.)  kingihim  — 
tlif'dukeof  Hnigan/:i  —  who  tnasomihly  oppugn!  IiIn  re. 
forms ;  healso  liani*>hed  his  powerful  f.iinilv .  The  no!>!es 
now  cou'^pired  and  m'UI  as>,'issiiis  in  niMnli t  tie  kih;!. 
He  im*t  tin?  wp'tches  as  he  UM-iudid  the  ;;n  at  sinir- 
casi'  of  the  fudare  ahme  ;  and  iN-in^  already  11  ware  of 
the  phit,and  divining  their  intention  tn>iiia  suddt  n  signal 
made  by  one  nf  ;hem,  he  demnuded,**  W  hat  is  the  iii:it- 
ter.'*^  with  a  presence  of  mind  au'l  a  eommaiiding  mr 
peruliar  to  huiiM-lf.  **  Nothing,**  replied  the  aso.'is<«in, 
"but  that  I  was  near  falling.*'  "HiwjiP'  of  falhiit:,** 
njoineil  the  kin:;,  with  his  ii*.u:d  ciNilm-s^,  anil  wulkefl 
on  —  thus  iKilHuig  the  attempt  of  the  vi!l:iiiis.  A  few 
days  after,  while  he  was  in  fhunli.  he  was  s-irrnuiidi-d 
by  tlxr  «*onHpir.iti»rs  again,  and  again  e^'api-d  hv  hiS 
im|Nising  pn'-^i-nce,  as  no  one  nf  them  dareil  tu  strike 
at  HO  niui'h  majesty.  Hut  tin-ir  f:ite  apprmidti-d. 
S<*nding  fi'r  his  couhu,  the  ihike  of  Vi*^  ■■.  ihr  h-iider 
of  tin*  conspinitor<,  as  if  nn  cinitideiiiial  hu^uievt,  he 
asked  him  eandew«i|v,  aHer  a  few  moments  of  indit- 
ferent  conversation,  *M*uu«iin«  suppi»s«<  vou  knew  a 
man  wliu  liad  sworn  to  take  your  life,  what  would 
yuu  do  f  **  **•  I  would  lumten  to  take  his,'*  rr*plie«i  the  I 
duke.     ^*  Die,  then,**  replied  the  king,  and  plunged  a    | 
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dagger  into  his  heart  Other  nobles  were  executed 
and  the  treason  suppressed. 

In  1491,  John^s  only  legitimate  son  and  heir  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse.  For  some  time,  the  king 
refused  to  be  comforted ;  his  vigorous  mind  seemed 
prostrated.  His  people  touchingly  condoled*  with  him, 
gently  reproved  his  grief,  and  told  him  he  must  live 
for  them,  since  in  each  of  them  he  had  still  a  son. 
The  happiness  of  my  subjects  is  indeed,"  he  replied, 

my  only  consolation.  I  will  labor  for  their  good  ; 
but  let  them  pardon  me ;  nature  is  weak,  and  I  am 
but  a  man."  This  great  prince  died  in  1495.  The 
success  of  his  administration  was  unrivalled  :  he  intro- 
duced industry  and  comfort  among  his  people,  added 
largely  to  the  national  resources,  and  was,  in  many 
respects,  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Portugal. 

Under  Manuel,  his  successor,  the  passage  to  India 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered,  by  a 
Portugese  navigator,  Vasco  de  Grama,  A.  D.  1497. 
After  a  dangerous  passage,  he  landed  at  Calicut, 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  then  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  of  Hindostan.  Its  foreign  commerce  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who  here  purchased  spices, 
precious  stones,  silks,  cottons,  cloths,  muslins,  ^sc., 
which  passed  into  Italy  by  the  way  of  Alexandria. 
The  Arabs  became  jealous  of  the  Portuguese,  at  once, 
and  prejudiced  the  king  of  the  country  against  them, 
so  that  they  barely  escaped  with  life,  and  rptamed  to 
Portugal  af\er'an  absence  of  more  than  «wo  years. 
Vasco  De  Gama  was  received  with  as  much  joy  as 
Columbus  had  been  in  Spain,  on  his  return  from  Amer- 
ica. Manuel  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships,  under 
Cabral  for  the  Indies ;  he  discovered  Brazil  on  his 
way,  which,  according  to  the  right  of  discovery,  now 
belonged  to  Portugal.  When  the  fleet  arrived  at  Cali- 
cut, its  people  were  soon  so  much  prejudiced  against 
the  strangers  by  the  Arabs,  that  fifty  of  them  were 
killed ;  whereupon  the  Portuguese  fired  the  town 
and  the  Arab  vessels,  and  went  to  another  part  of  the 
country.  Many  settlements  were  made,  missionaries 
were  sent  out,  and  a  career  of  conquest  entered  upon 
by  Alboquerque  and  others,  which  we  have ,  detailed 
in  our  history  of  India. 

Mistress  of  the  Indian  and  African  trade,  her  re- 
sources fully  developed,  and  the  energies  of  her  peo- 
ple aroused,  Portugal  was  now  at  the  height  of 
her  prosperity,  and  Manuel  was  one  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  He  was  the  first  European 
prince  who  sent  an  embassy  to  China,  and  opened 
with  it  a  direct  trade :  that  country  was  in  fact  un- 
known to  the  West  as  a  great  empire,  till  Portuguese 
vessels  visited  Canton  in  1516. 

At  the  accession  of  John  IILy  in  1521,  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  had  girdled  the  earth  with  their 
power.  While  gold  was  to  be  obtained  by  fighting 
for  it,  they  grew  rich,  for  they  were  practised  in 
warfare,  and  were  willing  to  go  abroad  and  make 
rapid  fortunes  by  plundering  the  natives  of  the  new 
(vorld;  but  as  these  means  were  rapidly  exhausted, 
and  they  would  not  substitute  the  slower  but  surer 
pursuits  of  industry,  their  prosperity  was  not  lasting. 

John  III.  was  of  a  gloomy  disposition,  and  estab- 
lished the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,  to  force  the  Jews  to 
embrace  Christianity.  He  was  also  much  attached  to 
the  Jesuits,  who,  under  his  patronage,  converted  whole 
iribes  of  savages  to  their  religion^  such  as  it  was,  and 
aug/it  them  the  arts  of  civilized  L'fe.     Sebastian. 


grandson  of  the  king,  was  but  an  infant  when  John 
died,  A.  D.  1557 ;  and  during  the  regency  of  an  aged 
and  timid  great  uncle.  Cardinal  Henry,  the  state  lost 
many  of  its  possessions  in  Africa  and  India  in  lesfi 
time  than  it  had  cost  to  gain  them.  On  coming  of  age, 
Sebastian,  with  the  headstrong  rashness  of  youth, 
resolved  on  an  expedition  to  Africa,  to  restore  a  prince 
of  Morocco  to  his  throne,  and  also  to  recover  the  ter- 
ritories that  had  been  lost  to  his  kingdom.  Deaf  to 
the  advice  of  all  his  best  friends,  he  embarked  with  as 
many  troops  as  he  could  raise,  —  quite  inadequate, 
however,  in  numbers.  He  was  accompanied  by  most 
of  the  young  noblemen  of  Portugal,  none^of  whom  were 
destined  ever  to  return ;  for  they  were  all  killed  or 
made  captives  in  a  desperate  battle  that  was  fought 
soon  af\er  they  landed.  Most  of  them  fell  by  the 
side  of  their  youthful  king,  who  was  seen  to  rush 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  A  body  was  founds 
supposed  to  be  his,  but  so  disfigured  as  to  leave  its 
identity  quite  doubtful.  This  was  taken  back  to  his 
country,  and  buried  with  magnificence.  But  the  com- 
mon people  of  Portugal,  even  down  to  the  present 
day,  believe  that  their  chivalrous  king  is  still  confined 
in  some  enchanted  castle  of  the  Moors,  and  will  one 
day  return  and  restore  the  faded  glory  of  the  king 
dom. 

Cardinal  Henry  now  reigned  two  years,  and  on  his 
death,  there  was  no  direct  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
much  bloodshed  and  quarrelling  ensued.  It  was  at 
last  decided  that  Philip  IL  of  Spain  had  the  best 
right  to  the  crown,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king ;  and 
for  sixty  years  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  under 
one  sovereign,  as  England  and  Scotland  are  now  ;  but 
the  Portuguese  disliked  to  see  their  kingdom  secondary 
and  ruled  by  a  viceroy.  Philip  too,  being  at  wkr  with 
Holland,  forbade  the  Portuguese  to  furnish  the  Dutch 
with  India  goods ;  and  this,  by  inducing  that  nation  to 
trade  to  India  themselves,  greatly  injured  the  Portu- 
guese commerce  with  that  wealthy  region. 

A  revolution,  planned  and  executed  by  some  of  the 
leading  nobles  and  clergy,  restored  the  independence 
of  the  country,  af\er  twenty-three  years'  fighting.  A 
native  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Braganza  was  placed 
on  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  John  /F.,  A.  D. 
1640,  thus  founding  the  dynasty  which  rules  Portugal 
at  the  present  day. 

We  have  space  to  detail  but  a  few  of  the  events 
which  checker  the  uniform  tendency  to  decline, 
noticeable  in  what  remains  to  be  recorded  of  Portu- 
guese history.  Alfonso  VL,  a  king  of  depraved 
tastes,  profligate  habits,  and  headstrong  per\'ersity, 
was  deposed  through  the  management  of  his  French 
wife.  She  accused  him  of  impotcncy,  obtained  a 
divorce,  and  was  married  to  his  brother  Pedro,  who 
ascended  the  throne,  A.  D.  1668.  Joseph  introduced 
salutary  reforms,  founded  schools  where  Aristotle  was 
forsaken  for  Bacon,  abolished  slavery,  and  merited 
the  bronze  statue  his  people  erected  to  his  memory. 
He  was  the  best  monarch  Portugal  could  boast  sincf 
Philip  I. 

In  the  reign  of  Joseph  a  most  awful  calamity  oc 
curred  at  Lisbon,  November  1, 1755.  The  morning  of 
the  day  was  bright,  beautiful,  and  cloudless,  when  th" 
ground  suddenly  began  to  tremble,  and  the  walUi 
of  the  houses  to  rock.  Men,  women,  and  children 
rushed  shrieking  into  the  streets,  and  io  a  few  mo* 
ments  many  houses  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and 
\  {Tig^VilCul  chasms  opened  in  the  earth,  stopping  those 
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who  were  endeavoring  to  kivc  th6m9clvcA  by  flight.  |  KnMem  fuiry,  till  the  Moors  shall  be  n.*storr(i  npnin  to 
The  utmost  termr,  confusion,  and  dc^^pair  prf*vailod  j  their  ancirnt  fMnpirc  and  all  the  splendor  of  former 
Gvrry  where  ;  and  in  a  few  niiiintfs,  iIk;  fine  city  of  !  days.  The  Spanianis  and  Portuguese,  though  of 
Lislxm  w:iH  entin.'ly  dc^tniyed.  The  sjilendid  cathe*  i  kimlrod  l)l(N>d,  langna«^,  and  rclif^ion,  are  still  mutual* 
dml,  rhurches,  convents,  palaces,  piihlic  huildint^s  of  .  ly  hostile  to  each  other.  The  former  have  a  saying 
all    kinds,  were,  in   a   nioiueni,  a   heap  of  nihhish :  {  to  the  etfert,  that  if  you  take  fnim  a  Spaniard  all  his 


twenty  thousand  persons  wen^  <lestnjved.  A  c«»n 
liberation  addtrd  to  the  horrors  of  the  earthquake. 
Ihirini;  tin;  whole  of  that  melancholy  winter,  the  peo- 
ple of  Lisbon  had  no  I>etter  dwellinpi  than  the  tents 
they  had  erec!e4|  in  the  fields.  Without  f<»od  or  cloth- 
in  IT,  thev  must  have  pf*rished  but  for  charity.  The 
Kn;;lish  parliament  granted  a  lar^e  sum  of  money, 
!ind  ^rain,  wearing  apparel,  l)lankets,  «N:c.,  were  (*on- 
trihuied  tor  their  r<?lief.  S(>ain,  too,  rendered  every 
assistance  in  her  |)ower. 

Josi'pli  had  no  son,  and  his  daughter,  Marin^  suc- 
c*-f-ded  him,  in  1777.  She  had  married  her  uncle. 
When  she  iN'came  insane,  her  s(»ii,  John  VL^  was  made 
r<'i»»'n!,jus!  as  the  Fn-nch  revolution  commenced,  178S). 
t  h\  the  refusiil  of  the  Portuguc'se  to  l»nrak  their  alli- 
»u*e  wiih  Kngland,  uho  had  reduced  them  almost  to 
th**  condition  of  an  Knglish  colony.  Napoleon  sent 
Jiinot  to  invade  tlie  count n\  A.  I).  1807.  The  royal 
fninilv  fled  to  Hni7.il  —  an  event  more  fully  noticed  in 
iHir  history  of  that  country.  The  next  year,  the 
Itriiish  drove  the  French  from  Portugal,  and  the 
l*i»rtugiiese  ttKik  ao  active  {tart  against  the  latter  during 
i!ie  {HMiiiisula  war.  In  IN^^iO,  an  insurrection  broke 
n:it  in  consrqtience  of  the  residence  of  the  royal 
Liiiiilv  in  hnizil — a  constitution  was  formed, and  Brazil 
u:is  srpanited  from  Portugal,  in  18*22.  The  king 
ri  iiinicfi  to  Lisbon  ;  an<l  since  these  events,  discord, 
rf\i»!iiTii>n,  and  civil  war  have  distracted  the  kingdom. 
Mi'jiirl^  the  kingVs  brother,  a  bloody  tyrant,  seized  the 
1 1  rum*  m  1S;!8,  and  overthn'w  the  const  hution.  He 
.van  «'X|K'!led  by  Pedro,  his  elder  brother,  eni|>eror  of 
lini/d,  who  eoiifirmed  his  own  daughter,  Maria  11.^ 
Ml  the  throne,  A.  1).  18^.  The  kingdom  is  still  a 
[■n'V  to  disonlers,  which  cloud  its  future  prospects. 

The  monks,  by  giving  their  support  to  Migtiel,  had 
t:i«'')rn>d  tin*  displeasure  of  Pedro,  who  suppressed  all 
ifi<*   Mi'innMeries  and  convents  in  the  kingdom,  and 


virtues,  you  inakf;  of  him  a  good  Portuguese. 

The  commen'e  of  the  kingdom  is  yet  extensive. 
WiiH's,  oil,  orang«'s,  lemons,  imd  other  fruits,  are  ex- 
changed for  the  liiitMi  and  wcKillen  cloths,  silks,  mus« 
lins,  hosier)',  furniture,  cuth-ry,  haniwan*,  «Vc.,  which 
arv.  made  l>etier  and  ehea{N.*r  elsewhere.  Portuguese 
nianufaetures  an*  geneniliy  infi-rior  to  the  Spanish. 
The  mechanic  arts  are  clumsily  pnierised.  Caqien- 
ters,  masons,  smiths,  \-e.,  an*  In 'low  our  standanis  of 
excellence ;  hut  the  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  of  Lis- 
Ikju  exhibit  much  expertness.  The  peasantry  are 
extremely  jMKjr.  Manditti  an*  vent'  nuinertms  in  ever)' 
part  of  the  countr}*  —  pupils  schooled  in  their  employ- 
ment, doubtless,  by  the  civil  wars.  They  oAen  carr>' 
off  (Hirsons  of  coastrcpience  for  the  sake  of  the  niiUKnn. 
Assassinations  are  so  fre<)uent,  that,  in  several  dis- 
tricts, the  government  has  suspended  ^*  the  guarantect^ 
an  act  similar  to  our  habeas  corpus. 

It  would  be  ditriciilt  to  estimate  the  resources  and 
power  of  Portugal,  situated  as  she  is  at  pres<*nt.  A 
strong  government  might  perhaps  bring  into  the  field 
an  army  of  twenty  thousimd  men.  ller  navy  is  incon- 
siderable. Shorn  of  all  her  foreign  {>osM'ssions,  with  u 
few  exceptions,  aln*ady  noticed,  the  maritime  energy 
of  the  nation  is  but  the  shadow  of  what  it  once  was. 

The  language  resembles  the  S|>anish,  and  is  supe- 
rior to  it  lor  conversation.  The  Portuguese  love  to 
s[)eak  of  it  as  the  ^*  eldest  daughter  of  the  I  «atin.^^  This 
daughter  of  Rome  htu  been  the  servant  of  the  Goths 
and  the  Moors ;  still,  liowever,  the*  mother  tongue 
predominates  more  in  Portugal  than  in  any  other  [>art 
of  the  world.  The  Portucuese  has  the  s:ime  proportion 
of  Arabic  as  the  Castiliai*,  but  it  lias  escaped  all  gut- 
tural sounils. 

Literature  has  obtained  some  triumphs  in  this 
language  ;  but  the  Lusiad  of  (*amiH-ii*i,  a  religious 
epic   describing   the   exploits    of    th(.>    Portuguese,  is 


rnntiM'aTifl   thfir  property.     The  Cortes,  at  his  death, ;  almost  the  only  book  now  thought  of  uIkii  INiriuguesc 
<h\:d«*d   the  lands   into  small   lots,  and  sold  them  to  ;  lite  nit  u  re    Ls    mentituied.     The  country,  however,  has 


l.ilMirui^  fK-ople  oil  t-asy  terms — a  measure  which  mast 
Mroii<jly  tend  to  n*\i%e  tlu^  pn»sperity  of  the  nation. 
TtH*  niiinks,  friars,  cir  ;>m/rr.f,  tli<*  most  idle,  profligate, 
aiid  igiiiinnit  |Hiriiou  of  thf  n-hgious  communities,  arc 
iii'«4-rilH>f|as*Mi(rlaHs  uho  have  pnietisfd  iiion*  knaver}', 
.-iipl  rfirnipt«-i]  more  inonils,  than  all  the  world  lieside. 
With'Mit  pruK'iple  or  n'gularity  of  conduct,  consisting 
m|'  th*-  dn-t!s  fif  siK!i«*ty,  assuming  the  monkish  habil 
III*  n-lv  til  cM'aiH*  a  lit'**  of  ilruflgt>ry,  sutfen'fl  to  prowl 
\%h*-r«'ver  they  pI«-aM*,  u^ing  the  mask  of  religion  to 
I  \ tort  liioiK'V  fpim  th«*  Wfak,to  seduce  the  wives  and 
d.iiighifrs  of  sueh  as  aflord  them  luMpitulity, —  they 
r.r«',  and  have  ever  lM>«'n,  u  curM*  to  every  iiaiitm 
which  harlioni  them."  The  clergy  Iiave  a  better 
L'harictf  r. 

The  |M^4iple  of  Portugal  are  more  homogeneous  than 
ihoM*  of  Spin  :  the  niral  population  ore  friendly, 
hfispiiable,  teiii(ieRite,amI  polite,  but  the  gi*nenil  char- 
aeter  is  inferior  to  the  S{»anish.  In  Algan'e,  o  wild 
and  desolate  countr)',  the  latest  rescued  fnMn  the  Arabs, 
the  natives  still  have  a  Moorish  cost,  lliey  arc  ex- 
ceedingly ignorant  and  superstitious,  bclicvinf^  every 
old  Gostio   to  be  enchanted  and   guarded   by  lome 


produced  an  eminent  dramatist,  till  Vif«*iiie,  niiil  Sf.*v- 
enil  able  historians.  No  other  nation  |io<sst-sses  sueh 
excellent  chroniclers  ;  of  these,  Ij<»pe/.,  I  U'  liarros,  and 
lie  Coutoare  the  most  distinguished. 

A'l'n^j  of  Portugal,      • 


hat^  f>f  Acrr-**  i.fi. 

A.  U. 
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l:iii7.  Frriii!inud. 

i:iN'l.  John  I. 

14.13.  Dunrtp,  (Kflward.) 

14:iN.  Alfonso  V. 

1481.  John  II. 

\A*J'».  Manuel,  vKinaiiurL) 

Or  Tiir.  Asrir.9rr  Disa*tt.    lAJii.  lCf;;(iif-T  of  Pedro,  em- 
1421.  Jtihn  III.  I  ]..ri.rn|  HwU. 

1478.  llrnry.  il83l.  Maria  11. 
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PHYSICAL    DESCRIPTION     OF    PR 


l^rnnrf. 


The  population  is  thirty-se 
iiilrei]  and  aevetity-s 


iquaro  mile. 


:  10  the 


CHAPTER    CCCLXXXVI 

Geographical  Sketch,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

This  counir}-,  ao  celebrated  for  its  fertility,*  for  the 
vivacity  and  refinement  of  its  people,  and  the  large 
inRuence  the  nation  has  exercised  over  the  fortunes 
of  Europe,  especially  in  modern  limes,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  English  Channel,  Belgium,  and 
Prussia ;  on  the  east  by  liaden,  Switzerland,  and 
.Sardinia ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
Spain  ;  on  the  weal  by  the  Atlantic.  Its  length  is 
about  six  hundred  and  sixty  by  six  hundred  miles 
wide  \  its  extent  two  hundred  and  ten  ibousaud  square 


great  central  chain 
the  Cevennes.  These  branch  ofT  in  vari- 
ous directions  under  dilTerent  names.  The 
loltiesi  peaks  are  about  six  thouHniid  feet 
high.  To  the  east,  between  I'rnnce  and 
Switzerland,  arc  the  Vosges  and  Jura  mouui- 
ains  ;  to  the  southeast,  between  France  and 
Sardinia,  are  branches  uf  the  .\lps  ;  between 
France  and  Spain,  at  the  south  of  the  former, 
are  the  Pyrenees. 

France  is  watered  by  various  rivers,  u( 
vhich  the  principal  are  the  Seine,  Rhone, 
Loire,  Rhine,  Oaroune,  and  (iironde.     The 
Seine  is  a  very  crooked  stream,  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  mile.s  long,  its  general  course    . 
being  from  southeast  tu  northwest.   It  pauses 
by  Pons  and  enters  the  English  Channel  at 
Havre    I  he  Rhone,  three  hundred  miles  long,    ' 
rises  in  the  Alps,  enters  Franee  on  ihe  east,    i 
and  empties  into  the   Mediterranean   liy  four 
mouths  at  Marseilles.  The  Loire,  live  hundred    . 
and  hfiv  miles  long,  rises  in  the  Cevennes, 
drains  the  centre  of  France,  ami   empties    ■ 
into  the  Day  of  Uisciy.    J'he  Garonn.'.  three 
hundred  and  sixty  milv  louu.  rixes  in  iho 
id  empties  into  the  Gironde.     The  lat-    > 
ter  IS  a  mere  estuary,  and  empties  into  the  Hay  ot    j 

The  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Meuse,  have  but 
a  portion  of  their  course  in  France.  The  other  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Soninie,  (lowing  into  the  English 
Channel;  the  Charente,  and  the  Adour,  into  the  Bay 
of  Biscay;  the  Var,  into  the  Mediierranean  ;  the 
Mame  and  Oise,  tributaries  of  the  Seine  ;  the  .\jlier, 
Sarthe,  and  Mayenne,  of  the  I^nre  ;  the  Lot  and 
Tarn,  of  the  Garonne  ;  and  the  Isere  and  Durance, 
of  the  Rhone.  The  lakes  of  France  are  lew  in  num- 
ber and  small  in  extent. 

On  the  norlh  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  bv  the 


Pyrenees,  i 


1  tlie  couDtn-  a  few 
VflineMiiidfnuehius 
rv  ismoreof  tlie  beau. 


•  In  ((pner«l.  iho  ni>p?ct  of  Franc*,  u  pro«i>nteJ  tu  tl  .■  .  i . 
of  ■  (rarelJer.  \s  l^M  Wiiuliful  llinn  that  ot  maav  r.i1|.  .  . 
trice.    TIi«  lollowing  I'l  s  dcMripllon  furuiified  by  J■1|;lI^  an 

Knglwhman,  »hi>  wi^nt  on  fiwt  throush  tlie   

yean-  ninre.  "  All  paiiej^'ric  ujion  tliu  lovf" 
fcnility  <>r  FranCD  is  rlinilomcHilade.  Hiera 
tiful  aiiil  pictureiuiue  in  many  ■  tiDgle  county  of  KnglnnJ,  or 
even  of  ^vUonil,  uian  in  all  tbe  icalti^r^  bMnties  ot  France, 
wi're  they  ctmcvnt rated  within  a  riug-feiicp,  vicepting  alwaya 
till)  ryrenei-s,  ulileli  I  cannnt  help  luuking  upon  ai  a  kind  of 
iw|iiratv  territory — tlie  more  tmuaJsry  bt'tnrecn  Francs  and 
Simiii ;  but  at  all  i-vciit^  the  I'yrenees  iniisl  bo  excepted. 

"  1  have  travi'lk.l  through  a'liiiUKt  every  part  of  France,  anil 
truly  I  have  found  il«  beauties  tliiiily  auwn.  11  Ihe  banks  of 
KOiue  uf  its  riven  l>e  exi-epted — the  Sviiie.  Ihe  Loire,  thti  llhooe, 
and  Ihi:  Uarunnr — mine  part*  uf  Kurmaiidy,  and  the  depart. 

aniuvely  land;  and  even  in  thcae  favoruil  (utrbt  such  a*  the 
VBoaled  Urieaniiuia.  where  rhall  we  Sud  the  green  meailowg 
that  lie  along  llii;  bauki  of  our  Tliaoies,  Avon,  or  Severn  I  or 
upon  which  of  them  iliall  we  pauiie  to  admire  IhoM  romantic 
view* — that  chnrniiiiK  variety  of  rock,  wood,  aud  muiintain, 
that  cbar«ct«riM  the  banka  uf  the  Tainar,  the  Wje,  the  Der- 
want  the  Swale,  the  Wharfl;  or  the  Duvet  TImm  are  IM- 
wbere  to  be  found.        •        ■        • 


.'    Ihe 


1   n-ho 


inujni 


ruud   thrv 


iip^  anil  B  parii|H-t-Hull  ii 


i'aru;  but  tliey  who  never  travi'l  lurtit.r,  pii 

Krnnce,  panegyriied  by  to  many,  lit'"  liniirL.l 

Let   them   continue  tlieir  jounn'V   hv   ulii. 

ptesae.  and  they  will  Hnd  but  little  miprov 

Chateaux  ■l^n  we  have  in  thcae  province*  (thow  of  the  Ll- 

but  oh,  how  dilfercnt  from  the  I'hateaUX  of  wliii-h  we  n'ad  i 

the  romance  writers,  and  which  never  existed   but  in  lliv 

imaginations!    Tlie  chateaux  are  for  the  : 

a  lar^  scale,  staring-houses  wit 

front,  covered  with  viuee  of  flowen."    In  shori,  we  nn<i  iiie 

whole  a  deliuinn,  and  our  tniiids  rrvert  to  the  green  nccliviiivii 

of  uur  own  hills,  our  oak  foreuli^  our  lakei  niid  rivera.  and  llir 

beauty  and  fertility  that,  along  with  the  picturvsquf,  mingle 

in  au  Kngli?h  landscape.*' 

But  it  the  in  discriminating  panegyriita  of  France  have  gone 
too  far  00  the  una  hand.  Mr.  Inglis  has  no  dotibt  ^in,- 
what  overshot  the  mark  on  the  other.  Mr.  Maclarrn.  than 
whom  there  can  be  no  lieltrr  authority,  savs  Ihat  from  I'ha- 
lons-tur-Marne  to  Avignon,  the  Rhone~  fliiws  through  our  of 
the  moat  beaQtiful,  picturesque,  and  delightful  rrgiuns  in  ihe 
world.  And  there  are  tome  other  district*  in  France,  the 
•oeoary  of  which  will  bear  ■  eam|iarisoD  with  that  of  any  ether 


Brilish  the  English  Channrl,  hut  by  tho  French  La 
Mnnche.  Ii  JH  subjccl  to  liif(h  and  im|>etuous  lidos. 
The  Boy  of  Biscay,  or  Gulf  of  Gnscony,  lips  on  iho 
west  of  France,  and  north  of  Spnin.  The  Lion's 
Gulf —  incorrectly  wriiloii  Galf  of  Lynrui —  ia  a  port 
of  ihc  Mediterranean,  so  called  from  tho  violent  agita- 
tioim  of  its  WDiora. 

In  ibe  Bay  of  Fiiscny  are  the  bioqII  islands  of  Oltrron, 
R£,  Nuirmouiier,  and  Belle  Isle ;  a  little  farther  iiurlli 
in  the  isle  of  Ouessant  or  UshanL  The  islands  of 
Aldernoy,  Guemnny,  and  Jersey,  in  the  English 
('hannel,  are  poUlically  attached  to  England.  On  the 
suuihcm  coast  are  the  Hyeres.  Corsica,  which  hns  boon 
a'rendy  described,  belongs  to  France ;  il  lies  in  the 
Medilcrranean,  about  fiAy  miles  from  ilic  Italian,  and 
one  hundred  fromiho  French,  coosL 

Hw  fooe  of  Uie  country  in  France  ie  greatly  diver^Red. 
It  has  been  geologically  deneribod  oa  a  \atX  basin,  the 
drrumlbrenee  and  centre  of  which  are  of  primitive  fur- 
mation.  the  interniediate  spaces  heing  filled  with  ter- 
tlary  and  seeondnry  kinds.  In  tho  mountains  of  the 
Cervcnnes,  thcru  arv  tlic  tnees  of  extinct  voloanoes,  lava 
■trvama,  &r^  showing  thai,  in  remote  ag<«,  this  territory 
was  the  scene  of  voli'onie  activity.  Similar  traees  are 
met  with  on  the  biuiksof  the  Khinei,  in  die  Voegea,and 
in  the  department  of  the  Var. 

The  northern  and  wottem  coasls  of  France  n>iisist 
largely  of  immense  downs  or  aond  banks ;  and  evL>n 
where  ihcy  are  formed  by  clit&,  the  shore  is  seldom  bold 
enough  to  lie  opproiKhed  with  safety ;  theliarburs,  ttiere- 
fore,  arc  few.  On  the  Mrdilenanean  shore,  the  coast  of 
Lai^uedoe  is  dangerous,  but  that  of  Provence  abounds 
kiguod  harbors. 

A  larifo  part  of  the  foil  of  France  is  very  Buperior, 
though  iberu  are  many  iriteta  of  mouDtains,  heatns  snd 
gravel  heds,  all  unpn.)duelive.  In  general  the  fertility 
of  France  seems  to  Save  been  overrated.  Probably 
oue-third  part  of  the  territory  is  not  under  cultivation, 
or  inajiy  ctinriderablu  degree  productive  The  borders 
of  ibe  rivers  arn  generally  very  fertile 

The  climntj!  tif  France  is  probably  not  excelled  by 
that  of  any  other  country  in  EuRwe.  In  general,  the 
air  i»  pure  and  the  winters  mild,  lliough  the  dilTerence 
of  Ulitude,  elevation,^.,  makes  great  dilTereiuwa  in  tem- 
perature. At  the  south,  olives,  lemons,  onuiges  and 
1^  aru  produced ;  in  the  middle  regions,  the  vine  yields 
in  abundance,  and  here  the  lineat  winee  are  made  in 
gnwl  quantities;  in  the  north,  the  cereal  grains,  nnd 
•iKib  fruits  as  cherries,  ourrauts,  applea,and  pear*,  come 
b>  perfeclioa 

IV  northern  portioi»  are  subject  to  ooM  and  mois- 
turs  during  the  winter.  In  Normandy,  mow  &lls  in 
■mall  quon^ticD,  ufd  the  rivers  are  sometimes  flKoen  lor 
two  or  three  moutliA  At  Paris,  there  are  light  fUlsof 
ainw,  and  the  Seine  is  froie-n  over  every  (•:>ur  or  five 
VMn.     At  Marseilles,  the  climate  is  like  that  of  Vir- 

The  vegetable  products  of  France  are  very  numer- 
oin,  the  ii>«ful  plants,  as  well  as  the  onia:uental,  having 
Iwrfi  largely  introduced  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Fumttrowarvexlcnvvely cultivated fbrfuel.  Slnoetho 
fwralntlun  of  17U3,  the  lands  have  been,  over  a  grcftt 
part  uTFranec,  very  minutely  divided.  It  is  sold  that 
thin  an  dj^t  millions  of  landed  propriet^i     --  •'^ 


eounuy.  This  division  is  vi 
ikinKwKle^)cda]ly  briwct 
niauy  ■•fthiMe  landod  eAait 
■■  iu;p>t,<>r  even  lea*,  and  an 


the  territories  of  the 
vrc  anil  Paris.  Very 
!ii>t  of  an  acre^  a  half 
troet  is  espedally  de- 


voted to  a  distinct  crop,  the  whole  landscape  is  striped 
or  chequered  like  a  piece  ol  printed  calico,  lliis  minute 
division  of  the  land  t*  supposed  to  have  kept  the  ogri* 
culture  of  Franco  in  a  Itockword  state,  inaaniucb  as  the 
small  proprietors  have  neither  the  enterprise  nor  the 
means  for  making  iiuprovementSL 

Une  remarkable  fact  la,  that  around  the  towns,  the 
whole  lands  ore  under  a  kind  of  garden  cultivation. 
Kitchen  vejjetablcM  are  reared  iu  great  perfection.  In 
the  vine  counlriaa,  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  eiigrossw 
the  attention  of  the  people,  yet  it  is  observable  that 
here  the  great  moas  of  the  people  are  poor,  ignorant  and 
depressed.  Those  ports  of  France  which  have  long  beeo 
celebrated  as  tho  regions  of  the  vino,  in  general,  jveaeat 
a  country  and  a  |>eople  as  little  gmtilying  to  philanikrtv 
py,  as  other  less  tavored  parts  of  the  eartlt 

One  of  tho  greatest  wwita  of  the  northern  parts 
France  is  fuel.  The  cuid  Lieds  ore  numerous,  but  they 
are  in  tlie  interior,  and  as  yet  no  easy  means  of  trans- 
portation ore  afforded.  Lend,  copper,  iron,  ulver,  and 
other  minerals  are  found,  but  they  are  not  exteuuvely 
wrought. 

The  wild  boor  is  still  hunted  iu  the  forests  of  France: 
bears  and  wolves  are  nut  uueuiumon.  Iu  some  of  tfaa 
mountainous  districts,  ihew  attack  and  kill 
whom  they  tind  alone  and  unprotected.  Oiild 
&U  a  sucritice  to  them,  during  the  winter 
when  they  are  pinched  for  food-  The  o(h 
animals  are  tl>ueo  whidi  ore  futmd  in  other  port* ' 
tral  Europe. 

The  monuloctures  of  Fronoe  are  exoeedingly  voriad, 
aiui  of  great  amount.  IVre  are  numerous  canals,  and 
iho  nulroads,  radiaiiiig  Iruui  Paris,  extend  tu  all  porta 
of  the  country. 

The  hislorv  of  France  begins  with  the  wars  of  ibo 
Romans  agamst  this  country,  two  or  three  oenturiea 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  conquered  by  JuUua 
C«»ar  about  50  B.  C.  For  nearly  five  hundred  yean 
it  was  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  Komnns,  who  bailt 
cities,  and  introduced  their  arts  and  civilization  into  tha 
countty.  In  A.  D.  480,  Clovls,  o  Prankish  chief,  kid 
the  foundation  of  a  kingdom,  which  has  continued  to 
the  present  day. 

TheGreeks  called  this  country  Galalia ;  the  Romans, 
Gallia.  The  first  inhobitnnis  we're  the  Belgw,  who  occu- 
pied what  is  now  called  Btlgium,  and  were  mingled 
with  Uie  adjacent  German  tribes  ;  the  Gtiuls,  or  Celts, 
who  peopled  the  north  ;  and  the  Atiuilani,  who  dwelt  in 
the  southwest.  The  latter,  bordering  on  Spain,  were 
blended  with  tlie  tribes  of  tliat  country.  Ancient  (Jaul 
wos,  therefore,  considered  as  divided  into  three  parts, 
occupied  by  these  three  great  nations ;  but  after  the 
conquest  by  the  Romans,  the  country  was  divided 
into  four  pans,  culled  tho  Four  GauU.  These  were 
as  follows:  — 

Naaiansit*, Niamea. 

Tolosi, Toulmaa. 

Xubo, Narbotias. 

O4U.U  >  Tii_„ 

Tdo  Untius, Toaiea. 

Avaricuio, Booigsa. 

,,  .  I  .\u^u«ti>iiaiTiotuia, Clatinanli 

A^.'TL. ..  }-^-j  L"S£T-:-.v.v.-v:.SSl^ 
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POLITICAL   DIVIBI0N8. 


AuguitoduDum,  ■ . 
Agcdincum, 


Lutctia, 

AugustoiMna, 

Hotomagiu, 

Aisgcntu, 

Brivatcs  I'ortoc, . . . 

Augusta, 

DiTodurum.* 

Verodimum, ■ 

Durocortonun,  . . . . 
Puiocatolaunum,  ■  ■ 
CicsBromitgug 


Colonia  Agrippina, 

Lugdunum  Uatavoium, 

MoguntiacuiD, 

Confluentcs 

Argcntoratuin 


Jfodcm 

.  Sena. 

.  ChartcM. 

.  Faria. 

.  Troyes. 

.  Kouon. 

.  Bresl. 

.  Treves, 

.  MeU. 

.  Verdun. 

•  Khcizns.     ' 

■  Chalons. 

.     BCBUTOU. 

.  Tounmy. 
Cologne. 

McntE. 

Coblentz. 
Strasbourg. 


It  will  be  understood  that  thia  last  division  embraced 
portions  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany.  Of  the 
three  great  races  or  nalions,  who  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed ancient  Uaul,  the  Celts  were,  by  far,  the  moat 
numerous.  These,  like  the  Beigs  and  Aquitani,  were 
each  divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  as  were  the 
Indians  of  our  country  when  it  was  first  discovered. 
These  were  all  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  Franks,  who  overran  the  territory,  driv- 
iog  before  them  and  almost  anniliikting  (he  people  who 
were  then  found  in  possession  of  the  soil.  The  history 
of  these  events  will  be  given  in  the  following  chapters. 

Fmncc,  at  the  present  time,  is  divided  into  eighty- 
six  departments,*  which  are  subdivided  into  arron- 
dissemenis,  cantons,  and  communes.  lis  whole  extent 
13  above  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles;  the 
population,  thirty. five  millions. 

*  It  was  fornicily  dividod  into  chirty-thrn)  pronncet  or 
goTcrnmenti,  the  names  of  which  ara  connected  with  many 
hiitorical  cvenbi,  and  arc  still  in  popular  use.  The  following 
arc  the  nnmes  of  the  Imcicnt  provinces,  with  the  present  de- 
partments :  —  , 

NORTHERN    PART. 


CHAPTER  CCCLXXXIX. 

800  B.  C.  to  A  S.  T41. 
Ancient  Gaul — Its  Jirst  hihabilants — Irrup-   , 
tion    of    the     Barbarians  —  Pharamond  - 
Clovis  —  The  Merovingian  Kings. 
Amcient  Gaul  included  the  whole  of  the  prciiont 
France  and  Belgium,  with  part  of  Holland,  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  and  Switzeriand.     The  Gauh,  or  Ceha,  al  the 
north,  and  the  Rerians,  or  Aquitani,  in  (he  souih,  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  France  proper.    ■ 
Although  these  two  people  lived  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  they  were  dissimilar  in  language,  habits,  and    i 
manners,  and  were  never  confederated  together.    The 
Celts,  united  in  large  bands,  were  lovers  of  noise  and 
feasting,  had  all  the  habits  of  warlike  life,  undertook   , 
distant  expeditions,  and  engaged  in  adventurous  bullies : 
ihe  Iberians,  on  the  contrary,  are  rcprescnlcd  by  Simbo 
as  a  people  divided  into  small  tribes,  patient  and  labo- 
rious, attached  to  their  mountainous  country,  and  dig 
ging  and  cultivating  the   soil,  in   order  to    procurn 
metala  and  produce  grain.     It  is  remarkable  tlint  tlic 
languages  spoken  by  these  two  people  should  hux^ 
descended  to  us  through  distant  ages.     The  Ibcrtun  is 
in  fact  preserved  in  the  Basque  of  the  Biscayan  counlry,   i 
and  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  Spain ;  and  the  CeUii;  ih. 
after  more  than  two  thousand  years,  the  native  Innpiiifit   i 
of  the  peasants  of  Lower  Briltany,  in  France,  and  ihose 
of  Ireland,  and  also  of  Wales,  in  Great  Britain. 
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ami  uiiih-i),  ilnivi'  ili<-  llH-riitiM  lH-y<in<l  ilu;  l')-mHTM. 
Still  blir.  iIk-  rii(i-iiii-i:iii4  liiitilnriipiin  tlx;  ciuuil  uf 
Gaul,  all ru-ii-J  l>v  ili"  riclKK  of  lie- r  miiirv;  ond  the 
lujibt)s  or  I'IkkI;  r<»iii<l<'<I  M»R«-il)<-»,  milking  it  tlH- 
wnl  of  n  ri<li  r.-l-iiv.  in  ih.-  y.nr  590  11.  C.  I'rc- 
viinit  to  till?)  lii>'t  I'Vfiir,  ti  new  Ci'liic  tribe  tin<I  U-cn 
Dililol  ti>  (In-  Iffillii:  CfllH.  I[i  rcsprcl  lo  lliix  — 
iiidIiI  till-  olisciirilr  itiiil  otivclop"  thfiw!  iliNinnt  itpf*  — 
tlw  m.r*t  Ki-n-naiy  rtrcivcl  upiiiion  i«.  llmi  ihu  Ci'"- 
iiH-riaiiii,  tit  Cinibri,  ulin  aintt  bi.-loiipcd  lu  lliu  ('<-ltic 
met-,  M-|Miralc<l  fnnn  it  in  n-»ii>i(>  nnlii|iiity,  itixl  Hpn'.-id 
iIh-idm-Ivi-^ nlotiK  tie.-  Kliini-:iiid  Iliiiiiil>r>,anil  Dclvimnil 
■■\i-ii  In  till'  iKintL-n  of  iIh;  Kiixiric  Sia.  Towanl  tlif 
Si Miitli  ci-tiiun-  II.  C,  II  fsniiix  iiiiivciiicnt  nnil  n  pfn. 
iril  E.|i.«-k  fiiiio'ii!!  llii-  ppopb-  u(  S.mlli.-ni  Asiii  furcc.l 
til.*-  Ciii.bri  u(  llwr  Kiixiiii-  lo  full  Itnck  upon  the 
west ;  [Hill  iirnr  n  ifiniiiuli-  of  luilf  ii  rrniiiry  with  llwir 
bn'llin-n,  tin:  ("fits,  rlii-y  (■slulilislipii  ilH'tiisclvfH  priiici- 
pnllv  in  ilir  iiiinli-H('-.i  of  Caut,  bt-iwi-cn  llic  Si-ino  atxl 

llio   Ixif.-  —  illKMlt  ttW  It.  C. 

l'ri>ni  tliit  time,  ilti-  itifltn-nre  of  those  m-w  roiitcn 
rirfviiiliil  in  (Jiiiii.  li  wu*  ih'y  wbobrouRhl  from  thf 
-oniin<"(  of  Asin  in  ihr  cxlninity  of  Kurt>]if  tlinl  rfniiil- 
kmI  nlii-iiiri  w)ii<'b  lin^  li'H  m  iinnv  iiiDniitiH-nlH  (o 
.■vii-  lb.-  wirpri-.-  of  lb.-  UlHiblrrj  i 
t'-rrir  .-mil  tnniibn-  iiiyslrn',  «bit-1i  binl  il*  tnnplcit  in 
111.-  |■..^^■*'^.  uiiilor  ibr  ohnilow  uf  \h'  mik.  or  on  the 
li'i.i|H'.l-UMT<-n  )■)•].■>  of  Ihr  liillK;  nn.l  whirh  min|fl<-<l 
«.;li  the  Imrl-Jiniii"  pnu-ticf  of  biiiitiui  Nrrifici'M  Mime 
*l- 11  111"  ill.'  iiniiinriihlv  of  ihi;  Mini  aixl  llw  (■\islf  iicr- 
,1  .Ml.,!!,,  f  w<.rl.l. 

Tb.-  iMiH  n ml  III-  I ■iiiil.fi.  bpin-..foTib  conr..HniIi-'l 
i.ii.i.r  ih.-  n;iii!.-  ..f  *;,Wt.  i.irlv  iiiin.<iir<  .1  K»..r.U  wiih 
lb.-  |{..tn.'>ii<.  Ub.N-  lioiii"  wi>i>.iillnnunkm.Hi)l'iwn. 
pr.  jianii::  m  hi  r  b'Jin>.'.'  i-ni.lb>  for  the  lon.pH-l  i.flb.' 
»..r..|.  tl.-  <;:ii>li  p:i.^-.i  Ih.-  AiH-nniiu'x.  nnil  fill  niHin 
tb-  .1.  i..t.'.l  .',t>.  ubi.-h  «a»  il<-litiT.-.l,  n«  nlr.-(i.K- 
r.':.ii*.|,  iiiio  ihcir  lianlt  bv  ilii-  UTnli'-d   inhubitimiv 

I'l.r  lu -iitiiri. -i.  tl..'  (iii'iU  wi>rr  tb<-  11x11.1  ii-rnbh- 

iiul  |>.»<Tfiil  ('n-ii>!.i  <.r  llonii-.  Wbrti  llannilnl 
r:irrHil  bi^  nr[ny  mto  ItnU;  it  *as  by  th(.-  nid  of  the 
(iniik  tluii  ho  con<|ii(-n-<l  ni  'lliniKympniw  and  at 
''nniur.  Tlx-'-''  solilu-n  foiifihl  apninvt  Kome  with 
•iii-h  fury,  that  it  m-ciiioI,  naya  tlio  huilurian,  that  ihry 


were  cnrrii'il  nwity  by  n  bliliii  ;inil  iiisliiuMivf  h'tlfil 
u^iiiiM  iIh'  future  I'l.ii.pi.'rorM  of  thi'ir  roiinin'. 

AIkiiiI  IM  II.  <'..  Ibe  KniiiriiiM,  pr..rnin)!  by  div^tiunii 
cximini!  bi'lwcin  ri-rtiiiti  (iitllic  irilii-fi,  |H'iu.tnii<fl  into 
IIh;  rirfiHlrv,  mill  it)  thirty  yciini  wi-ru  miiiirrt  of  iia 
iiimth-i'iHliTii    jMiniiiti.      Tbrv   witp   pn'vi.-iiied   from 

piinniii^'  itieir  r \»onX  by  u  foniiiiliibli-  iiivusion  of 

till-  ( linibri  and  Teiiloiii-!i,of  whirh  wi?  luivi;  L'ivtii  nil 
uccoiint  in  ihi-  hislon-  i.f  Rome.  These  iTilxii  were 
ii[iriibil:il>'.l  by  Murium':  the  men  »en-  ini«lly  kilti  d  on 
the  ti..-l.l,»biie  lb.'  HiiiiK-n  rut  llii'lbnNitii  of  llieir  rbil- 
(In'll,  i>r  lil^telieil  ibl'ltiselves  In  llie  bum"  of  ibi'ir  <i\fTi, 
bv  Mhieh  ibi'V  wen-  pMiibil  In  lieuth.  The  luirtiikriiiiiii 
»Vn<  thill  .b^ir<.ye.l.  Itm  it  u.is  for  Julin*  CiiKir, iIm: 
m.r<i  ilbistrioiiH  name  in  Uouiiin  biKiory,  ihnl  the  finiil 

i-oiKiui-Kt  oI'lhiH  ( ilry  uiim  re-^rved.     Afler  iin  i'i<!bl 

yeuiTt'  Nlru^^le,  I  inul  tiiirn'liih'n'ii  lo  ihi^  vii-lori.>iH 
p-iienil.  Ill  hiH  ( 'ummentiiries,  l"its.if 'ite«rril"-«  ihc 
(iuiilH  M  chiHTful  and  litibl-heiiRed.  wilh  feelingn 
Hiiiek  and  impeluouH,  bill  mil  deep  or  l.-ixlini;.  -Tliey 
lived  by  hiinliHK  and  fi!>hin^:  ibeir  nniH  uere  Ih.wk. 
iirniwn,  and  nxcii.  Their  dress  e<Hisi>t.-d  of  li<;hl  trmi- 
iwrn,  wilh  a  nuinlh-  lbni«n  over  their  sIi.itiM.ts.  They 
liod  no  rbiiR'hi-K,  but  the  people  n-->i  nibleii  in  tbr 
I  iiiidHt    of   lliiek    foretl*.   wli.n-    lli-ir    pr,.-**.    r;i!led 

I  Vruidii,   olKiviI    werifii-eii    to    llw    IJ.-I    ul 1    ihiv 

wowhipiM-d.  Tlw  litv  of  IVrl.  Hiis  b'll  11  e..:t.eli..n 
of  hulK,  UKi'lc  of  tiiiiil  nii.l  e1;iv.  hki'  In.ban  vii;;».-iim. 

The  liiiul  r pie-l  of  IkiiiI    hv  < ':i  -.ir  K-.k  pNire  in 

»tn.  (-..afler  >iil>"eMiiip:iiL'ii-<.  in  »bi<'h.  il  1! 


>ld,  I 


Tb-  W... 


■n-  ibiin  I'.Mir  eeiiti.rieH  without  disiurb- 

at Tb.-  e.iiin;rv  Hie.  rnpi.llv  lnui-f..riiie.l  bv  ri.i.tact 

wilh   the   nis!oi,iH  :iii.|    U»<..|'   Itiine.      Tli<<  Iiaiiir   ..f 

Caul   Mils    npl-iri.l    bv   il f  I ii.li.^lloman.      Th.- 

fii..i..n  !■  tH.en  lb.-  iH..'[-<'.p1e  is  fill  evident  iti  l-'niiiri-. 
The  Kixjs  of  ih<-  I'r.  iieh  bii'."i.ii..e.  hiws.  and  a.lmiaii 

tnil i*  .brive.!  fr ih.-  K..iij:ius.     The  niiMiin-  ..f 

llic  twit  niei  s.  Itiiijaii  and  Cellie,  it  still  vi-ibh-  in  lltr 
iiihabiiaaiH.  Tli>>  liisiorv  of  llatil.  during  the  Hiitiiuri 
domiiintiun,  pn-v-iiW  few  pp.miix'iit  iioinis  and  few 
(treat  naniet.  Iin  niinal*  Im-Iihiij  rallu-r  lo  th^  empin.' 
ttmn  to  Frnnrf.  Then-  Wf:n-  prencnl  at  Konie  (lallic 
nratont,  (lallic  tarani,  (iallia  pen.-nl*.  Rome,  in 
cu-Iiangc,  ai-nl   b>.-r  n:fincin«nta,  and  luun  atlcr  her 


AnctoU  Cdik  Wirrion. 


Buperatil ions  and  corruplion.  We  have  already  spoken 
in  full  of  Ihe  irruption  of  the  barbarians  upon  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  fifth  centnry,  A.  D.,  and  iis 
downfall  in  476.  Oaui  shared  the  fate  of  Rome;  it 
was  overrun  by  these  terrible  missionaries  of  Heaven, 
and  its  destinies  became  finally  separated  from  those 
of  Italy. 

About  A,  D.  376,  the  Huns,  who  lived  to  the 
north  of  the  Caspian  Sea, upon  the  confines  of  China, 
began  to  march  toward  Ihe  western  world.  At  their  ap- 
proach, ever,  barbarians  were  terrified.  They  were  rep- 
resented to  the  Romans  as  animals  walking  on  two  feet, 
and  OS  being  descended  from  sorcerers  and  demons. 
Nothing  could  resist  the  shock  of  ihese  hordes. 
Sweeping  before  them  all  other  nations,  they  displaced 
the  Alans,  and  put  the  Goths  in  motion ;  the  people  of 
Germany  themselves  were  soon  thrown  into  disorder, 
to  the  very  bordere  of  the  west. 

The  BurgundianB,orBourguignons,werethe  first  of 
these  who  established  themselves  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  413. 
Originating,  like  the  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Lom- 
bards, on  the  borders  of  the  Bailie  Sea,  ihey  hod  aided 
Ihe  Romans  in  their  wars  against  the  Germans ;  and 
for  several  years  Ihey  remained  encamped  in  the  Alps, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  those  of  the 
Danube.  The  Burgundians,  on  whom  history  throws 
but  little  lighi,  were  remarkable  for  their  height,  an 
well  as  for  the  mildness  of  their  manners,  and  the 
limplicity  of  their  minds.  They  were,  for  the  most 
pari,  engaged  in  domestic  employments,  especially 
carpentry,  finding  in  peace  and  industry  resources 
that  other  barbarians  found  only  in  war  and  pillage. 
■■  The  Visigolhs  were  the  ncct  settlers,  and,  like  the 
Burgundians,  appeared  but  liille  hostile  to  [he  Gauls. 
The  barbarism  of  their  mannei?  was  tempered  by 
contact  with  ihe  Romans.  Hialorians  represent  tiiem 
as  an  active  and  intelligent  people,  alive  to  the  beauties 
of  art  and  the  grandeur  of  RjDman  civilizalion.  Both 
these  (ribcs  had  come  with  their  wives,  children,  and 
nerds,  searching  for  a  country,  in  place  of  the  one  they 
had  lost.  Anoihertribe,calledFroni-*,  now  made  incur- 
sions upon  the  Gallic  Icrriiory,  but  for  a  very  difTerenl 
purpose.  This  nalion  inhabilcd  a  country  now  compre- 
hended in  Fronconia,  Hesse  Cassel,  and  Westphalia. 
But  little  is  known  of  their  origin  or  of  their  history  at 
.his  period.  The  general  belief  1*,  that  ihey  were  led 
into  France  about  420,  by  a  king  named  Pharamond. 
TTtey  were  rude  and  belligerent,  and  after  a  flucoeHsful 
war,  divided  the  cmtquered  land  among  themselves. 


making  slaves  of  the  people  they  subdued.  Phara- 
mond  was  succeeded  by  two  other  kings,  named  Clo- 
dion  and  Meroems.  The  Franks  were  not  firmly 
established  in  Gaul,  however,  [ill  the  time  of  Clovis. 
These  early  sovereigns  obtained  the  name  of  Mero- 
vingiant,  from  Meroveus,  the  successor  of  Pharamond 
and  were  called  the  long-haired  kings,  from  ihcir  flow 
ing  locks,  which  afterward  became  a  mark  of  nobiliiy 
Though  there  are  great  doubts  as  to  the  historical 
existence  of  Phammond,  Clodius,  and  Meroveus,  there 
are  none  aa  to  Clovis.  Here  the  page  of  history 
becomes  clear  and  certain.  He  conquered  the  rest 
of  the  country,  changed  ihe  name  of  Gaul  to  that  of 
France,  and  made  Paris  his  capital. 

On  Chrislmns  day,  496,  he  was  baptized  at  Rheims, 
and  was  thus  the  first  Christian  king  of  France.  The 
phial  containing  the  oil  with  which  he  was  consecrated 
is  preserved  to  this  day,  and  is  called  the  tacred  phial. 
Cluvia  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  French 
moturehy,  for  he  firsi  combined  the  fragments  of  the 
several  nations  which  now  occupied  France,  into  ohe. 
He  established  many  just  and  humane  laws.  He  formed 
the  Salic  cade,  one  provision  of  which  is  still  in  force, 
excluding  females  from  the  throne  of  France.  From 
the  time  of  Clovis  to  the  present  day,  there  has  nevei 
been  a  sole  queen  of  France,  though  the  wife  of 
the  king  is  called  queen.  He  paRsed  thirty  years  in 
perpetual  wars,  living  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers, 
more  like  a  general  or  chief  of  banditti  than  a  kin;;. 
To  secure  his  aulhorily,  he  coused  ihc  heads  of  many 
of  his  relations  to  be  shoved  ;  and  aneruard,  Icsl  time 
should  renew  the  long  hair,  —  the  emblem  of  royalty, 
—  he  put  them  to  death. 

Clovis  died  in  511,  and  his  kingdom  was  divided    i' 
between  his  four  sons,  Thierry  I.,  Clodomir,  Childe.-    ' 
herl  I.,    and    Clothaire-   I.     They   began  their  joint    | 
reigns  in  512.     Clothaire  survived  them  all,  and  died    p 
in  561.     His  four  sons,  Charibert  /.,  Gtmtkran,  Chil-    |< 
peric,  and  Sigebert,  succeeded   him.     Sigrbert  mnr-    u 
ried  Brunhault,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain,  anil 
Chilperic  married    Fredegonde,   ihe   daughter    of    a 
peasant.    The  quarrels  between  the  two  queens  deluged      , 
France  with  blood.     Goulhrou  outlived  all  his  brolhvN,    < 
and  died  in  593.     The  kingdom   was  then   divided     ,1 
between    CkUdebert    II,   son   of  Sigcben,  and  Ch- 
Ihaire  II.,  son  of  Chilperic.     Two  sons  of  Clothaire  II. 
succeeded  thesesovereigns  in  628,  —  Dagobert  /.,and 
CharibtH  II.     Dagobert  became  sole  king  in  631,  by 
the  murder  of  his  brother.    He  was  guilty  of  many 
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b,  witk  hk  Arar. 


IDS,  but  was  Histingiiiiihcd  for  his  justice 
in  (ho  execution  of  llic  lan'n.  III!  wnijofl  many  sue* 
c(^fu)  wars  agninn  the  SaxiiiM,  Sclnvoiiiii  "<,  unci  Gtis- 
coits;  but  be  stained  tbo  xiili-iiilor  of  bis  lictorics  by 


<.^^ 


iiclry  an'i  lircnttiMiiincNi.  Afler  he  hail  conqufMvd 
IT  Siixxiis,  Itf  cBUM.-d  ali  thow  whiMK  stotum  cxrtttlcd 
■  1<'ii|!t)i  i>f  his  awurd  tu  be  put  to  •liiuh.  Frniirr, 
iri[iji  hi*  K'iicn,  mnt-  to  wmic  Jcgnf:  of  consiili'mtion. 
[l-.i'j'>lHrt<li<-il  in  (t.lH.  anil  thn  miin>iT<-ho  who  suc- 
.  .I...I  bim  H-..nr  calk-ii  /-cM/'aB.  or  Sluee<'r.lM.  Thoy 
jiiirt  it)  ihi-  irim-miiii'iit.  Imi  iinwi)  tlwir  lin-s 
I'lH'i-.  nnil  nil  Ihi-  |i»w-r  tV-ll  iiiTit  thf  hnnHn  (if 
>■  nillcil,  lite  .ViiV"**  of 
jHilttff.  Ill  TiwH,  lV|iin  tl'Hrri'rtJ 
>-<■   th        '    ' 


thnme  hinuclf.  la  741,  he  beijueatlied  the  kingdom 
to  bis  sons  Pepin  end  Cor/oMim,  who  assumed  the 
title,  as  well  as  power,  of  kioga,  and  thus  put  an  end 


.■.M  . 


ii-b  i.ih.T 


IV|iin   •I'll'ri»t4  mnyorof  il 
*\vAi>  pimi-r,     Th»-  kinpi  mii 


l"'l>("- 


.   111. 


r  |H(wu'ssiiit;  tlH-  fill  uutlinri'v-  IVpiii  dif-d 
(II.  ati'l  wni  lollowi'd  in  hi^  nlTii-i-  by  hi*  mm  (Shark's, 
»iininmnl  Marlrl.  or  » the  MniiimtT."  from  iIh-  «ci|tb( 
r  .1  hi*  blows  in  iKiitlf.  I  If  aav^l  ihp  kinvlom  fmin  the 
Siirai'i-im.  as  wn  hnvo  n>lai<-d  in  thi-ir  histury.  l>n  the 
di'nib  of  Tiirrr)  It.,  in  737,  he  ilis|ien«Nl  wiib  the  cere- 
mony of  anpoiniing  a  nominal  fcinfi,  and  mminled  the 
lus 


to  the  MerovingTan  dynasty,  or  race  of  Cloria,  wbc 
hod  occupied  the  throne  from  4A1  to  741. 


CIIAI'TKR   crrxc. 

A.  D.  T41  M  SH. 
I  Prpin  Ihf  Shnrl—t'harl'nwjiif—  Ttn-  Cnrtn- 

I      Thk  dit  MJ<in  wbirli  l*bnrb-*lind iiih.Ii- di-l  iim  luM  limit. 

,  I'epin.  thixich  <*Bl1tT<l  Ihr  Shnrt,  fntiii  his  diminutive 
sTnlurf,  wn*  lu-lirr  and  ambilimis,  an<l  soon  pcmiiiidtril 
('arbmnn  to  rnirr  a  r<Hivi-nt.  M<-  siri-njiihciiH  bi< 
nwii  puacT,  aitd  rniisnt  himself  to  1m-  pniclaim«Hl  kiiiit, 
and  was  the  fimnder  of  a  new  ini*c  iif  nHninnrlui.  I\v 
was  anointed  with  oil  frum  t)H-  siirri'd  )ihinl  — a  r<-r». 
many  which  hait  i:fi>r  nince  br<-ii  |H-rf<>nnMl  ai  thr 
coronation  of  the  kt»|Si  of  Fnnce.     The  country  nuw 


CHABLEHAONB. 


attained  to  great  strength  and  consequence.  Pepin^s 
fame  reach^  even  Constantinople ;  and  ihe  sovereign 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  sent  him  many  magnificent 
presents.  The  eotnforta  and  luxuries  of  life  had  become 
more  common:  falra  were  held  at  stated  points  all 
over  the  kingdom.  At  these  fnire  merchants  from 
Italy  and  the  counint-s  of  the  south  were  present,  with 
foreign  goods  for  sale. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  these  times,  throughout 
Europe,  were  grcotly  inlluenced  by  the  Feudal  System, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  briefly  here,  referring  the 
reader  to  a  fuller  account  in  the  history  of  Germany, 
in  which  country  the  system  had  its  origin.  The  kings 
of  the  early  ages  were  generally  great  warriors,  who 
led  iheir  own  armies  to  battle,  and  were  always 
attended  by  their  nobles.  These  nobles,  instead  of 
receiving  money  for  their  services,  were  paid  in  land, 
granted  by  the  king,  on  condition  that  they  should  do 
him  homage,  and  fight  in  all  his  wars  with  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers.  These  lands  descended  from 
father  to  son,  but  could  not  be  inherited  by  females,  bs 
they  could  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  tenure.  The  npble- 
men  to  whom  lands  were  thus  granted  were  called  crown 
Bossah,  and  the  lands  were  called  fiefs :  these  were 
generally  very  extensive,  so  that  the  lords  were  able  to 
give  small  estates  out  of  them  to  barons  of  a  lower 
degree,  who  did  them  homage  and  service,  as  Ihey,  in 
their  turn,  were  bound  to  serve  the  king.  Thus  every 
man  in  the  kingdom  was  the  vassal  of  some  superior, 
who  was  called  his  liege  lord  :  the  serfs,  or  bondmen, 
were  considered  a  part  of  the  estate  on  which  they  were 
born,  and  were  sold  or  conveyed  with  it,  like  the  sheep 
or  cattle.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  liege  lord  acquired 
absolute  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
vassals.  Feudalism  rested,  therefore,  upon  the  vas- 
sabge  of  the  mass,  to  a  few  lords  or  nobles,  who  were 
proprietors  of  the  land. 

Pepin  died  in  768,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  two 

sons,  Charles  and  Carioman.    The  latter  survived  only 

two  years,  and  Charles  thus  became  sole  master  of  the 

empire  of  the  Pranks.     He  acquired  the  name  of  Char- 

lernagnet  or  "  Charles  the  Great,"  and  from  him  the 

dynasty,  founded  by  his  father,  is  called  the  Carlovingian. 

He  was  the  most  celebrated  warrior  of  his  age  ;  fitly- 

three  expeditions  were  undertaken  during  his  reign, 

among  which  the  wars  against  the  Lombards,  the  Sax- 

i     ons,  and  the  Samceos  were  the  most  conspicuous.   The 

I ;    first,  after  a  contest  of  three  years,  resulted  in  the  sub- 

]  I    jection  of  Lombardy,  in  776  :  this  country  was  given 

'  I    by  Charlemagne  as  a   distinct  kingdom  to  his  son 

I .    Pepin.    The  war  against  the  Saxons  was  one  of  the 

I'    most  severely  contested  that  had  yet  been  waged   by 

I'    one  nation  against  another  :  it  lasted  thirty-three  years, 

,    and  was  principally  carried  on  in  the  territory  of  the 

[;    barbarian  Saxons  themselves;  for  Charles,  instead  of 

1 1    waiting  for  them  on  his  own   borders,  crossed  the 

'■    frontiers  and  sought  them  out  In  their  retreats.     With 

j  i    indefatigable  perseverance,  employing  priests  and  mis- 

i .    sionaries  when  arms  had  failed,  he  finally  subdued 

'      them,  af^er  eighteen  campaigns.     The  only  defeat  he 

ever  sustained  in  his  long  military  career,  was  in  an 

'  I    expedition  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain. 

ii         It  required  no  less  genius  to  administer  the  govem- 

I :    ment  of  his  immense  dominion  than  to  subdue  the  vari- 

I '    OUB  nations  who  were  now  incorporated  into  the  body 

;|    of   this    gigantic    empire.      He    fixed    his    court   at 

/    Aix-ia-Cbape])e,  —  now  in  Prussia,  —  from  whence  he 

'/    eouUeamly  watch  die  barbamua  nations  he  had  con- 


quered :  he  was  drawn  in  that  direction,  also,  by  his 
tastes,  sympathies,  and  family  recollections.  He  was 
a  German,  having  been  bom  at  the  castle  of  Salzburg, 
in  Bavaria,  and  m  all  his  actions  showed  his  predilec- 
tion for  German  customs  ;  but  In  the  odministraiion 
of  his  kingdom,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  guidance  and 
examples  from  higher  sources.  In  Germany,  he 
would  have  found  none  but  barbarous  governments, 
and  authority  exercised  in  confined  limits,  and  over 
nomadic  and  uncivilized  tribes ;  while  from  the  south 
shone  the  example  of  the  best  ages  of  the  lloman 
dominion,  from  which  he  borrowed  such  ideas  as  could 
be  transferred  to  his  own  ruder  people.  Followingihe 
Roman  system  in  the  government  of  the  provinces,  he 
intrusted  the  direction  of  his  distant  territories  to  pre- 
fects, whom  he  called  dukes,  or  counts.  It  was  their 
duty  lo  attend  to  tb"  raising  of  troops,  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  collection  of  taxes.  To  guard  against 
the  fraudulent  exercise  of  power,  Charlemagne  cre- 
ated a  body  of  royal  envoys,  or  inspectors,  who  made, 
from  personal  observation,  periodical  reports  to  the 
sovereign,  on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  con- 
duct of  his  representatives.  He  convoked  ihirly.five 
national  assemblies  during  his  reign,  in  which  were 
discussed  the  bws,  by  whose  aid  Cliarlemagne  hoped 
to  bring  his  various  people  under  one  legislation,  civil 
and  religious.  He  failed,  signally,  however,  to  blend 
leather  so  many  mces,  each  of  which  had  its  peculiar 
laws,  customs,  and  gods.  Impossible  as  was  his  design, 
it  may  still  be  deemed  an  honor  to  have    "        '    '   ' 


Charlemagne  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  ol  ' 
his  age,  (hough  his  knowledge  would  be  considered 

very  limited  ii^ourday.     In  the  mldsl  of  the  active  ■ 

labors  which  occupied  his  life,  he  still  found  time  to  ! 

study  grammar,  history,  iheology,  astronomy,  legisla-  > 

tion,  and  music.     He  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  ' 

awakening  among  his  subjects  a  taste  for  literature  and  i 

literary  pursuits.    The  monks  were  almost  the  only  pco-  | 
pie  who  possessed  any  learning,  and  but  few  of  the  nubil- 
ity could  even  read.     Charlemagne  established  schools 

for  the  young,  fouiiJed  the  Univereity  of  Paris,  endowed  . 

monasteries,  and  encouraged  professors,  whom  he  paid  i 


liberally.  Al  this  period  —  in  tho  _v 
crowned  emperor  al  Bome. 
this  was  done  wiihou.  his  conaeni,  wliile  ho  was  present 
at  a  mass  colebrated  in  tlic  Vatican.  Tho  popo,  it  ii 
raid,  while  nigagrd  in  the  aacrod  office,  advanced  sud' 
dcniy  lownrd  Chorlcs,  and,  pouring  iho  holy  oil  upor 
his  head,  pronounced  him  Emperor  of  the  West.  It 
is  more  probable  that  il  wns  n  scheme  orrnngcd 
between  the  pope  and  himself;  ut  all  cvenia,  since  the 
bll  of  the  empire  of  die  West,  no  sovereign  had 
sppearod  wilh  power  ol  all  comparable  to  hia.  He 
lived  fcuneen  years  uAer  hia  coronation  ;  yet  old  age 
never  for  an  inslani  Uiminiahed  the  prodigiouB  activity 
of  hia  life. 

Tho  reign  of  Charlemagne  forms  the  link  Iwtween 
ancient  and  modern  history,  and  marks  the  period 
when  learning  and  the  arts  were  first  encouraged  in 
Pnincc:  ho  may  be  considered  the  principol  regen- 
erator of  Wesiern  Europe,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  French,  as  well  as  the  Germans,  Imvo  a 
jtiBl  pride  in  ihis  monarch  fur  his  many  personal  virtues, 
nts  justice,  his  r.calia  the  culCivaiion  of  the  sciences, and 
■lis  extreme  enrneslness  to  soften  Ihe  manners  of  liin 
lubjecla.  He  died  at  Aix -la-Chape lie,  in  January,  SI-1, 
utloring,  in  a  low  and  fullering  lone,  "  Into  ihy  hands, 
0  Lord,  I  command  my  spirit."  This  happened  in  the 
■evenly -second  yearof  hisage,&n(rthe  forty -seventh  of 
his  roign.  His  body  was  deposited  in  a  vault  of  his  chap- 
el. I(  was  ploced  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  dressed  in 
Ihe  imperial  robes,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  his 
«word  by  his  side  :  the  Bible  was  placed  upon  his  knees ; 
but  under  his  vestments  was  the  hair  shirt  of  the 
ncnilcnl,  and  he  still  bore  the  pilgrim's  purse,  which 
he  had  carried  in  all  his  pilgrimogcs  to  Rome.  Al  his 
death,  ilie  empire  extended  to  the  Ebro  on  llic  south, 
[ii  tl»r  Eyder  and  Vistula  on  the  east  and  north,  and  lo 
tbu  sea  on  the  west.  It  included  Italy,  the  whole  of 
Gi'rrareuy,  with  the  present  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland, 
Prussia,  half  of  Spain,  and  all  Franco. 

Louit  le  Dtfvmaire,  son  of  Charlemagne,  succeed- 
ed liis  father,  but  possessed  neither  his  wisdom  nor 
eoergy.  He  was  twice  deposed  by  three  of  his  sons, 
but  was  restored  by  a  fourth,  the  youngest  of  the  fam- 
ily. He  died  in  840,  and  his  empire  was  divided 
nmoag  his  sons.  l>olhairc,  the  eldest,  received,  for  bis 
■hare,  Italy  luid  part  of  Germany,  with  the  title  of 
ompcror;  Louis,  called  the  Gtmtan,  took  the  rest  of 
Gdrmnny  ;  and  Charles  Ike  Bald  was  crowned  king  of 
Franco.  The  Normans,  or  Northmen,  —  a  race  of 
barbarians  who  inluibitt-.a  ihe  nortliem  parts  of  Europe, 
Swi:d«n,Norway,and  Denmark,  —  now  began  to  make 
thcniKelves  the  terror  of  tho  neighboring  countries. 
They  were  skilful  seamen  and  formidable  enemies ; 
ihcy  sailed  along  the  coasts,  and,  iteoring  their  borks 
up  the  rivers,  proceeded  to  burn  and  plunder  Ihe 
ramis  and  villages  wlicrcvcr  they  came,  so  that  no 
|iropeny  was  sccuro.  Fmncc  was  iho  principal  scene 
of  ihesc  deprpdations.  Tliis  stale  of  tilings  conliiiued 
during  scvcml  reigns,  when  an  event  took  place  tliat 
tnuwranacd  the  Northmen  from  a  band  of  rubbers  into 
a  great  and  powerful  |>euple. 

Louit  //.,son  of  Charles  tho  Bald,  and  sumomed 
lA«  Slammertr,  from  an  im|>edimeni  in  his  speech,  suc- 
ceeded bis  father,  but  reigned  only  two  years,  and  died 
in  879.  Tho  kingdom  wo»  divided  between  his  two 
■ona,  Louit  and  Carltman.  They  tiid  not  live  long,  and 
IIm  crown  of  France  wns  bestowed,  by  the  nobles  and 
faisbops,  on  CkarkM  Oia  Fa',  son  of  Louis  Ihe  GArman. 


lie  was  already  emperor  of  Germany,  and  ihua  tho 
whole  empire  of  Charlemagne,  wilh  the  exception  of 
Provence,  was  reunited  under  his  grandson.  To  the 
imbecility  of  this  sovereign  llie  Normans  owed  ihe  rise 
of  llieir  power.  They  fell  upon  France  with  gresler 
fury  than  ever  before.  In  886,  ihey  laid  siege  to 
Paris.  This  city  was  still  a  small  place,  and  wns 
almost  unguarded,  the  king  and  the  court  being  then 
at  I'avin,  in  llaly.  It  was  defended,  however,  by  the 
bravest  men  in  Fmnce,  wilh  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  al 
their  head.  This  general  despolched  repeated  nies> 
sages  to  the  king,  imploring  him  to  send  troops  lo  ilu 
relief  of  ihc  beleaguered  city ;  and  it  was  only  af)er 
Paris  had  stood  a  siege  of  four  years,  that  Charles 
made  his  appearance  wilh  his  army.  But,  Instead  of 
preparing  for  bailie,  he  yielded  lo  his  present  fi-ars, 
ond  scni  for  ihe  Norman  chief,  ofTering  him  a  large 
sum  of  money  lo  quit  ihe  kingdom,  al  tlie  same  timv 
giving  him  permission  lo  march  into  another  part  of 
the  country,  to  mvag«  and  lay  it  waste.  The  mortilka* 
tion  and  disgust  of  his  subjects  were  such,  iliai  they 
renounced  ihcir  allegiance  to  him,  and  he  was  formally 
deposed.  Drprived  of  his  rank,  and  deserted  by  all 
the  world,  he  became  a  wretched  ouicosl  in  his  own 
dominions,  aitd  would  have  died  of  wnni,  bul  for  tho 
charity  of  a  priest,  who  supplied  him  with  food  one 
raiment  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Count  Eudet  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and 
reigned  for  len  years.  He  was  constantly  occupied  in 
opposing  the  incursions  of  ihe  Normans,  who  were 
bent  upon  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  countr}'.  He  died 
in  898,  and  CAorfc*,  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer, 
and  sumamed  the  Simple,  from  his  incepocily,  as- 
cended the  ihrone.  The  weakness  of  his  intellect  reo. 
dered  him  unfit  lo  govern,  and  he  wss  o  mere  puppet 
in  |Ik>  hands  of  ambitious  nobles.  He  gave  the  Nor- 
mans full  (wssession  of  a  part  of  France  then  cnllfd 
Neuslria,  bul  afterward  Nortntmdy,  on  condition  that 
Rollo,  their  chief,  should  embrace  ttie  Christian  faith, 
and  do  homage  for  his  new  domain.  The  terms  were 
acceplod  ;  bul  a  slight  demur  arose  as  lo  the  ceremony 
of  kissing  the  king's  foot  —  a  degradation  to  which  the 
haughty  chieflain  did  not  choose  to  submit.  He  at  lost 
consented  to  do  it  by  proxy,  and  ordered  one  of  hia 
soldiers  to  perform  ihe  net  of  obeisance  for  him.  Bul 
il  seems  that  the  rudo  Norman  did  nol  relish  the 
humiliation  more  than  his  master.  Inslood  of  kneeling 
to  Bulule  the  royal  foot,  as  was  ihe  custom,  ho  caught 
il  up,  and  lifted  it  so  quickly  lo  his  lips,  that  the  kin^ 
lost  his  balance,  and  fell  from  his  tliroiw.  This  act  of 
disrespect  was  overlooked,  however,  and  Rollu  and  his 
followers  were  baptized,  and  soltled  in  their  tww 
dominions.  Rollo  was  the  first  duke  of  Normandy 
and  become  tlio  antMi'stor  of  n  long  line  of  English 
kings,  being  ihe  groai-grnndfather  of  William  tho 
l^nqucror.  He  gave  up.  his  predatory  habits,  estab- 
lished schools,  and  framed  wise  laws.  His  followers, 
in  one  or  Iwo  genemiions,  became  assimilated  to  iho 
French  in  language,  manners,  and  customs.  Nor- 
mandy, under  ibe  admiiiiBiraiion  of  Rollo.  became,  in 
a  short  time,  the  most  fertile  and  flourishing  province 
of  France. 

Charlf^  tho  Simple  gave  so  many  proofs  of  hia 
incapacity  for  gowmment,  thai  ho  was  deposed  by  hia 
subjects  in  9^  and  died  in  93ti  The  crown  was 
ofTered  to  Hugh  ihe  Great,  nephew  of  Eudes,  who 
declined  the  bde  in  favor  of  his  brother-in-law,  RaouL.  \  < 
hut  retained  the  Kuhbotvv^.    %&iiv&&K^'\a.'3r£i^«x&'4osL^ 
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HUGH    CAPET  —  ROBERT  II 


sceptre  was  again  offered  to  Hugh,  who  stilh  refused, 
and  sent  to  England  to  recall  the  son  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  who  had  been  an  exile  in  that  country  since 
the  deposition  of  his  father.  Hugh  received  him  with 
the  crcatest  respect,  and  caused  him  to  be  crowned  by 
the  title  of  Loui^  IV,  He  was  sometimes,  also,  called 
cfOiUremcr,  or  the  Stranger.  He  died  in  954,  after  a 
reign  of  eighteen  years,  unmarked  by  any  important 
events.  Hugh  died  two  years  after  him,  and  was  said 
to  be  the  most  powerful  man  that  never  wore  a  crown. 
He  was  almost  an  absolute  sovereign,  but  never  bore 
the  title  of  king.  He  was  married  three  times,  and 
each  of  his  wives  was  a  king's  daughter.  All  his 
wealth  and  power  were  inherited  by  his  son,  Hugh 
Capet. 

Louis  d'Outremcr  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Lo- 
thairey  who  reigned  from  954  to  986.  This  period  is 
destitute  of  striking  incidents.  Louis  F.,  his  son,  sur- 
named  the  Sluggardyuexi  ascended  the  throne, but  held 
the  power  but  a  few  months.  There  were  now  none 
of  the  race  of  Charlemagne  in  a  condition  to  support 
their  right  to  the  throne,  and  Hugh  Capet^  employing 
his  wealth  and  influence  as  a  means  of  advancement, 
mounted  it  himself.  Thus  ended  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  which  had  lasted  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
years.  Under  the  later  sovereigns  of  this  race,  the 
kingdom,  which,  during  the  reigns  of  Charlemagne 
and  Louis  the  German,  included,  as  we  have  stated, 
Italy,  Grermany,  Prussia,  France,  and  part  of  Spain,  was 
reduced  to  a  little  territory  around  Rheims  and  Paris. 
The  greater  part  of  France,  at  this  period,  consisted  of 
fiefs  belonging  to  the  nobles,  who  held  themselves  quite 
independent  of  the  king;  and  Hugh,  though  he  had 
gained  a  crown,  exercised  authority  over  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  country  which  was  nominally  his.  The 
great  barons  acknowledged  themselves  as  his  vassals, 
but  would  not  submit  to  his  control,  and  each  con- 
sidered himself  the  absolute  lord  in  his  own  dominion. 


// 


CHAPTER    CCCXCI. 

A.  D.  966  to  1108. 

Capetian  Kings  —  Introduction  of  Chivalry  — 

The  first  Crusade. 

There  were  now  seven  principalities  or  states,  all 
independent  of  the  crown :  Burgundy,  Aquitaine, 
Normandy,  Gascony,  Flanders,  Champagne,  and  Tou- 
louse. The  insignificance  of  the  royal  authority  is 
well  demonstrated  by  the  reply  of  one  of  these  self- 
created  lords,  who,  on  being  asked  by  Hugh,  "  Who 
made  you  a  count  ?  "  returned  for  answer,  **  Who 
made  you  a  king  ? "  This  state  of  things  did  not 
please  Hugh  and  his  successors,  who  made  it  their 
grand  object  to  lessen  the  power  of  their  haughty 
vassals.  This  was  not  accomplished,  to  any  great 
extent,  till  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  two  centu- 
ries later.  Hugh,  however,  was  a  wise  ruler,  and,  by 
his  public  measures,  gave  permanency  to  his  dynasty, 
which  was,  till  the  recent  French  revolution,  the  oldest 
sovereign  house  in  existence.  It  has  given  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  monarchs  to  Europe ;  viz.,  thirty-six 
kings  of  France,  twenty-two  kings  of  Portugal,  eleven 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  five  of  Spain,  three  of  Hungary, 
three  emperors  of  Coiistantinople,  three  kings  of  Na- 
^tirre,  seventeen  dukets  of  Burgundy ^  twelve  dukes  of 


Brittany,  two  dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  four  dukes  of 
Parma.     After  having  been  deprived  of  four  thrones 
and  again  restored  to  them,  this  family  stood  forth  as 
the  first  and  most  ancient  support  of  the  European 
principle  of  political  legitimacy. 

Hugh  resided  at  Paris,  which,  from  that  time,  be- 
came the  regular  seat  of  government.  After  a  reign  of 
ten  years,  he  died  in  996,  leaving  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  The  tenth  century,  which  was  now  dmw 
ing  to  a  close,  has  been  termed  the  iron  age^  as  being 
the  period  most  disgraced  by  murders,  cruelty,  im- 
morality, and  irreligion.  The  conq^uest  of  Eg\'pt  by 
the  Saracens,  in  the  seventh  century,  had  cut  off  the 
communication  between  that  country  and  Europe,  and 
papyrus,  upon  which  all  books  were  written,  was  no 
longer  to  be  had.  Every  thing  was  therefore  written 
upon  parchment ;  and  this  was  so  dear,  that  the  works 
of  the  Remains  were  erased,  to  give  place  to  some  new 
composition.  A  moderate  fortune  was  insufficient  foi 
the  purchase  of  a  single  volume.  A  countess  of  An- 
jou  paid,  for  a  copy  of  a  small  religious  work,  two 
hundred  sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  rye  and  millet. 

Hugh  Capet  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  the 
Pious.  In  regard  to  this  king,  we  have  little  informa- 
tion ;  and  this  is  in  part  owing  to  a  very  curious 
circumstance.  It  was  very  generally  believed  that  the 
world  was  to  last  only  a  thousand  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  and  this  period  was 
now  close  at  hand.  No  one  felt  inclined  to  write  the 
annals  of  a  world  which  was  so  soon  to  end ;  the  seri- 
ous and  pious  became  still  more  devout,  and  retired  to 
seclusion,  where  they  spent  their  time  in  prayer  and 
repentance.  The  gay  and  the  thoughtless  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  what  yet  remained,  and  plunged 
more  deeply  into  the  whirl  of  dissipation.  So  the 
world  went  on,  and,  as  the  year  1000  approached,  a 
general  gloom  and  dread  prevailed.  Most  of  the  lands 
were  no  longer  cultivated,  and  useful  labor  in  a  great 
measure  ceased.  The  fatal  day  arrived  and  passed  ; 
and,  when  the  dreaded  year  had  come  and  gone,  and 
1001  had  succeeded,  the  people  gradually  took  cour- 
age, and  returned  to  their  labors.  Thus  ended  tiiis 
singular  superstition. 

From  the  little  information  which  we  have  of  the 
son  of  Hugh  Capet,  we  infer  that  he  was  more  fit  to  be 
a  monk  than  a  king.  He  was  noted  for  his  piety,  his 
charity  to  the  poor,  and  the  mildness  of  his  temper. 
But,  with  all  his  virtues,  he  made  a  very  indilFerent 
sovereign.  He  had  married  a  wife  to  whom  he  was 
most  tenderly  attached.  Being  distantly  related  to  her 
by  blood,  however,  the  pope,  Gregory  V.,  sent  an  order 
to  Robert  and  his  wife  Bertha  to  separate.  This  thry 
refused  to  do, and  the  enraged  pope  passed  a  scntince 
of  excommunication  upon  the  royal  couple,  who  were 
instantly  deserted  by  the  alarmed  court.  The  kin«^- 
dom  was  put  under  an  interdict ;  that  is,  none  of  the 
offices  of  religion  could  be  performed  in  the  country. 
The  churches  were  shut,  and  no  one  could  be  baptized 
or  married.  Even  the  dead  were  hurried  to  the  grave 
without  the  rites  of  burial.  Robert  was  importuned 
on  all  sides  to  yield,  apd  the  monks  finally  prevailed, 
through  the  superstitions  of  the  king.  He  consented 
to  a  separation,  and  Bertha  went  into  a  convent.  In 
1002,  Robert  married  a  second  wife,  Constance  of 
Provence. 

Most  extraordinary  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  fancy 
indulged  by  this  king  in  the  choice  of  his  associates. 


HE.VllT    I.  — KNIGHT    KUIIASTRY. 


III.'  prcfurrol  the  society  of  bcppnrs  to  lliat  of  the 
iliiciii  nnd  her  friciKlii,  and  ki-|il  tlin-e  htmdrrd  of  llirrn 
ri>i)stniiily  in   hin  jialarr.     lie  toiik  cnni  to  coiiccul 

r) ),  huueriT,  fniiii   <?c>iistniir(>,     (hi')  d.iy  lie   hail 

hiildeii  a  lM-<;;;:iir  uiiilcr  ihe  iiihip  at  iliniier,  timl,  rn>m 
limi-  to  time,  whi-ii  ttii-  fjlll•^'l^^^  eyes  wi;re  turned 
nniither  wnr,  adrniily  ihrt'W  him  n  picee  iif  nieut. 
U  lieu  dinner  was  civer,  the  )>e}![!nr  was  fioii'*,  nnd, 
sinin;!e  to  nay,  ili<^  jsM  ornaineuTs  of  the  kin^i'H  miui- 
lli-  Hi're  mi»!<iiii!  also.  V>'hi:n  not  with  hix  frieiulx,  ilie 
)K"jintrM,  Kobert  fi|>eiil  hin  time  in  the  cnm|iritiy  iif 
mmik-',  anil  in  miikinR  ]iJlt!riinii^'N.  A*  he  hiis  n-- 
liimini'  from  om-  of  this.',  in  IWU,  he  wns  l.-.keu  siek. 
iiM'i  •Hid  nt  MiliiTi.  in  the  sixtieth  yenr  of  liin  ti;.*i-,  inul 
Ihirty-riiurth  nf  lii^i  reign. 

Ilissnn.  i/fHri/ /,,  auteeeded  liiin.     (>n  tl (■!•<■■<. 

li.in  i.f  ihf  Ciiiieiinn,  fir  third   rae<i  of  I'ntieh  kiii-ri. 

nnd  d.  s.-.'n<li'<l  tV"in  tiiih.r  to  son.'  In  onler  to  Tt'nd^r 
ih:<  -ii,-.-.  «i„n  mon^  c.-rl:iin.  ih.-  first  six  kin»s  .■riiis-il 
;l,.  ir  iM<'<t  s.,i,s  to  Ix-  .■<iiiM'ertii'il.  Still,  in  th'-  i-rp- 
iii.iiy  i.f  eonweriliiiii,  n  furin  wan  iiwil.  whii-h  sirvid 
■■.  |iir[«tii.i'e  the  niiicmbmncf'  of  tin-  ri;:ht ..f  .Iii-I-hi 
ill  the  minds  of  tin-  peo|.le.  They  «er«  (iske.i  if  th.  y 
i-<in~'-[i1i-d    to  ri-eeiv''  tlw    ni-w  sovrnicn  ;  Inil  a-:  tlicy 

irii  Inil   Ix'i'n  inken  of  ih-  |ii»-.il.ilitv  of  their  refiis. 

■-'' -1.1  Ilic  i.ro]i.«.'d   kiii^'.it   is'f;iir  to  v;,,,,,,,-,- 

'.ii  tills  :i;>thir''nl  consii  Million  oi  llwir   [de:isiiri'  w;ii  a 

^I'-r-  f.iriniiiiiv,  .-ind  tlint  their  decision  lind  little  innti- 

;;■.■  >I|Km  Ih'-  fsuii. 
IIiTiry'it  ii'-c'-si»ion  tn  tho  throne  «nB  dl->pii1ei|  hy 
( '<t[i-!nii(-(',  hirt  tiiiiilK-r,  who  wiiilii-d  to  seeiirr-  it  for  her 
yo'iiii;i'st  sun.  She  exi-ited  a  rt-vott  n;!;iin«;  him,  which 
ll-'iiry  i]iielh'd  with  titi-  OMislnitce  of  Itolieil  lite  Miiif- 
ti:li<-i-ht,  or,  ns  he  was  sometiiiK-n  ealli  d  on  nminnt  of 
•is  rriiiK's,  Rot-^rt  llie  Ih-^il,  duke-  of  Normniidy. 
i'.iii>siiiei-  won  (daeed  in  a  convent,  where  bIm'  dii-d. 
I  l'-nr\-  Mitisried  tlie  atnhilion  of  his  lir<i'her  hv  fiW'mfi 
\  ni  flLir;:iindy,  and  iilN-nitiy  rcwanleil  Koheri.  This 
;  I'l-r  priiiRe,  oppri-iuicd  with  rcmonw  f'<r  his  kids.  !>i-l 

"i;  on  n  pilsrimjgo  to  Jerusalem,  haviii);  jii«i  iniule 
r:."  iioUps  awear  fenlly  to  his  s(>n.  KuU-n  died  in  the 
M-i!y  [^ii'l,  mid  several  Nonnnn  borons  united  in  an 
-'""iTipt  In  wn-Ni  from  hi-^  win,  William.  hi'<  inlH-rii 


Ktil    ' 

I 

chniif;e  in  the  matiners  uf  noeieiy.     Tliey  introdiieed    ' 
order,  refinemi-nt,  niid  eourtciiy  nmon);  a   people  of 
such  nlde  Itiiliitt.  that  they  could  hardly  lie  called  rlv- 
ili7.<vl,  ihoiii;h  they  hnd  ndvnnced  coiisidembly  lieyond 
tlm   harburism  of  the  ori^fiiial  Fnink!!i.     Tlie  mcmbcn 


•   Ihrl 
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I.  thou 


•■■■■•IS,  ir-i^f  i-Jir1v  pn">f  Mf  tin-  (rrt-nt  !i1' litic^  whiih 
.'; .  r»i>rl  divin<!<iish<-d  him.  and  with  the  ii  \  of  Ihnr)-, 
-.  Tin  of  Kii^dnnd.  (tiiiiiiluin''i|  his  riL'!-**,  Tin-  Fn-neli 
h  ic  """"  prfw  ji-!ilii!i-i  of  ihf  ri'in:;  iM.wir  of  tin- 
i.,,,e.'  .h>k.-.  nnd  inv»d.-d  N..rmnudv.  11-  wn^  re- 
;.  I  -I'd  wiTli  urent  lit.-i.  and  «!iliLr.'d  'to  ni:ik>-  'Har.-. 
li...  :.:r.-mpt,  how-v.r.  wim  nev  r  f..Tii--:-n,  nnd  it  hii.l 
•  ■■  t'l  III  tl' lilt  i<m  "f  (tu-  nniiiHMiiv  wliii-h  In-ni-rrunh  •nb- 
--!..!  Uiw.li  th<-  Fn-nch  nnd'  Knsli-li  riLinarch-;  f-ir 
•  ».i.  *'-»  iil><'r»anl  thtil  William  of  Nonnnndy. iMltcr 
kiiiiHii  a-ilVHIinta  /A^fiiit^nrrvr,  tiri-.-iiiie  kliiR  tif  K.nc- 
■.-.-..A  ).\  hi-  «i'-i>irv  ov-r  Mnrold,  th.'  In-i  nf  tin- Snxoii-. 
ll.<ilr>-  I.  d,i-d  in  KMW.  after  a  rei:.'n  of  iwcnty-nim- 
li'iro.  Ill-  u.-is  nn  iii!>i|!nifiennt  |H'rsiiilni:<'.  and  tite 
Tf-iich  htoliiriiiiis  of  the  [M-riml  wem  alincnt  to  hnv<- 
I'lrjrit'en  thnt  i-iirh  a  wiven-i-jn  wa.<t  in  exifitenee.  H'' 
HM^  c.'lip-u-il  in  (xiMi-r  by  MMUf  of  bis  nuttl<"i,  and 
I'lrnMii  iiiio  litill  ili'i-|.rr  shade  by  iin|H>r1anI  ovrnti  in 
wl.i'-li  III-  tti'ik  nn  ]i:ir(.  Tin-  people  mnffe  m.ire  mpul 
>-rirl.-<  limiirl  impnivemcnt  llinn  tln-y  had  ever  hnfore 
d<-n'-.  A  new  eliuvi  of  m<-n  Bpp<-an-d  at  this  ppneh, 
«)Hac  infltience  and  example  produced  mo  immaiiM 


i^l^sij^T^S- 


Kniiilil  KminT. 

(tf  this  institution  were  ciilleii  Mglili  errant,  and  (h«    ' 
syiili-iii  itsc-lf  chiralri/. 

It  iiinKt  Ik-  remembered  ttuit,  nt  this  period,  injustice 
nni)  opjin'SsioR  were  common :  the  lows  were  set  at 
dcfinnce  by  turlnilent  barons,  who  were  conlintially 
at  wiir  with  each  other.  Th<-  knights  ermnl  came  for* 
wiinl  II4  the  pmleclon  of  ihcae  who  were  unable  to 
•lefriid  lhems..|ve<<.  Tlu-y  dcvol.-<)  their  swonis  l.i 
t  ""i.  nnd  Hwon'  never  to  use  them  but  in  tin-  ciiiiic  of 
ihc  wenk  and  oppn-iwil.  This  roinnntie  spirit  vn* 
rapidly  exli-iided,  and  chivalry  soon  )M-cnme  a  re>ni1al 
profewion  ;  everv  nohli'  nspireil  lothc  liixior  of  lM-eom> 
ill-!  n  kiii<;hl.  \jeu  of  nnhle  hirlb.  only,  wr-re  ntlmilfd 
ini>>  the  onler.  Iti>side  his  nobijiiv.  howevir.  llie  can- 
di'lnle  for  knifihih.Ksl  »n-    rt-.piin-.l    in    U' 


■nd  res|ieetfiil  to  hi*  siiperi 


lid  III  Inilii- 


lhes<>  fpinlilicntioiM  is'int:  idwihili-ly 
n<i)iimnis  to  rhiviilrie  bon»rs.  An  iiii|i->r(aiil  eoiisi-- 
qiii-nee  of  this  wan.  tlml  inori-  enn-  wns  iM'-iiowed  iipcin 
llw*  ediiention  of  ywith  ;  politeiirs*.  tnilh.  iitid  olRdiiiiee 
were  chrrisb''d  m  tlnww-  who  wi-re  liein;!  in>>tn]cti-U  in 
itif  oliv-rt'.inrcs  of  ebivnlr)-.  Tbi-  firsl  s'ep  iu  siieial 
ndvnncr-iiifnl  hnd  now  Ui-n  mtid<- :  Mimciliiiii:  Tiei>ut>  <• 
mere  bniii-  siri'n;..lh  wa-  iin-e««nry  in  nrh-r  l.i  I'nin 
Tli-tijnciiiiii.ninl  it  »ii-i  no  hinper  a  n-cciveil  iii:i\iiii  thai 
miuhl  niiknx  ri|:ht. 

'IV  c.  niuoiiK-o of  iKhnishiiiii  to  tbi-  order  *•■„■  sin- 
iTiLir.  Th»  ennilidiiie,  biiviuu  arrived  iit  iln-  hl'c  <>f 
M«i'iity*oni-.  and  bavini;  piven  rvidenee  of  |i(p>M'«s!n|E 
I  lb'-  nt-i-e<i>uiry  qiinlifientions.  wns  placed  in  n  tnrh ;  i.'n 
'■  MU--  were  tliio  Hiip|Hncd  to  U-  wnsbid  away.  He  was 
ibt-nclothi'd.  lirst  inn  white  tunic.  tSi-n  inarrimMin  vest, 
and  lastly  in  a  coinpl>-te  Miit  of  blnek  nniior :  the  w  hile 
lunio  typified  the  pority  of  the  life  be  wnv  vowini;  In 
lead :  the  crimson  vent  flrikiie<l  thi-  blond  h>-  wuuld 
be  cidlcd  uooo  to  >hcd ;  mod  the  block  oxbkk  ^m^m. 


ninblem  oF  death,  for  which  he  must  always  be  pre- 
pared. Hia  dress  was  then  completed  hy  a  bell,  and 
a  pair  of  spurs,  which  were  to  denote  his  readiness  to 
hasten  where  duty  called  him.  Lastly,  his  sword  was 
girded  on ;  ond  this  pnrl  of  the  ceremony  was  accom- 
piinied  by  on  exhortation  lo  be  brave  and  loyal.  The 
whole  wns  concluded  by  a  blow  on  ihe  shoulder  from 
the  bludc  of  a  sworil,  intended  as  a  memento  to  fix 
strongly  in  the  mind  of  the  knighl  ihe  engogements 
Ihj  had  entered  into. 

On  (he  completion  of  the  cereraoniea,  the  newly- 
made  knight  was  at  liberty  to  roam  nbout  the  world 
in  search  of  adventures.  Many  a  daring  deed 'was 
performed  by  these  men,  whose  chief  glory  c (insisted  in 
surmounting  difficulties  and  dangers.  They  wrrc  Iwiind 
by  a  vow  to  defend  iheir  couniry,  tlieir  religion,  niid 
their  liege  lord;  to  protect  women  and  children  ;  and 
to  be  always  ready  to  Rght  in  aid  of  the  oppressod. 
_They  paid  no  laAes,  were  not  vassals  lo  any  one,  and 
were  always  welcome  gucsis  wherever  they  arrived ; 
every  ensile  gate  was  freely  opened  oi  the  approach 
of  a  knighl  errant,  and  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
OS  long  ns  he  chose  to  stay. 

Although  this  institution  hud  taken  its  rise  in  a  de- 
sire tu  befriend  the  weak  and  defenceless,  yel  its  indi- 
rect consequences  extended  beyond  this  object.  It  re- 
fined tlie  manners  of  the  nobles,  and  introduced  habits 
of  expense,  that  gave  a  stimulus  lo  industry.  Trade 
was  greatly  increased,  and  taleal  and  invention  were 
encouraged.  The  traffic  of  the  country  was  no  longer 
confined  to  roving  pedlers ;  the  towns  were  again  peo- 
pled ;  the  streets  were  filled  with  shops  and  ware- 
houses j  and  the  merchants  became  rich,  and  mii' 
enabled  lo  engage  in  foreign  commerce.  Thr'  n.Ei. 
dition  of  the  country  people  and  farmers  wn-  iKi. 
improved.  Though  they  still  labored  for  ihe  briiifji  nf 
their  lords,  and  therefore  could  not  grow  rich,  iliey 
were  subject  to  fewer  personal  injuries.  The  knights 
errant  had  entered  into  an  agreement  that  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  molest  the  laborers  in  the  field, 
IT  deprive  them  of  their  implements  of  industry. 

Though  chivalry  often  carried  the  feelings  of  love 
ami  honor  to  fanatical  exceaa,  yet  it  did  much  good  hy 
purifying  and  rehning  the  fountains  of  action:  the 
ffiverencc  paid  to  them  also  prevented  mankind  from 
relapsing  into  barbarism,  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
things  in  an  age  when  the  feudal  system  lay  at  the 
foundations  of  society.  The  influence  which  chiv- 
alry exerted  upon  poelry  was  very  great.  The  frou- 
badmiri  in  the  south,  the  (roaceres  in  the  north  of 
France,  the  minttreU  in  England,  and  ninnirtingtra 
in  Germany,  sung  the  achievements  of  the  knights  who 
received  and  entertained  ihcm  hospitably.  By  the 
interotfurse  with  the  East,  which  grew  up  during  the 
crusades,  fairies,  and  all  the  wonders  of  enchantment, 
were  introduced  from  that  quarter  of  the  world  into 
the  romantic  or  chivalnc  poetry.  It  was  not  long  aft* 
the  introduction  of  chivalry,  that  the  knighls  had  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  the  cham- 
pions of  religion.  Under  Philip  I.,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  Henry,  in  1060,  ilie  first  of  the  CrutaAet  took 

Silace.  The  origin  of  these  famous  expeditions  is  as 
nllows. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  Cliristianiiy,  the  custom 

}f  making  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  saints,  or  olher 

p/acet  that  were   deemed    holy,   liad  been  common 

tArotighout  Europe.     A  journey  on  foot  to  some  sanc- 

'  ia  /aly  or  Palestine,  wna  thought  to  be  ihe 
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surest  mode  of  making  expiation  for  sin.  In  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  the  roads  of  France  were  so  thronged 
with  pilgrims  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ranks  and  ng«s, 
journeying  from  England  to  Rome,  that  a  large  por 
tion  of  the  king's  revenue  was  derived  from  the  tolls 
that  they  paid  on  their  way.  At  a  later  period,  the 
pilgrims  extended  their  journey  to  Jerusalem,  a  much 
longer  and  more  perilous  undertaking-  While  Pales- 
tine remained  a  part  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the  dev- 
otee found  no  difficulty  in  thus  discharging  his  religious 
vows.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Saracens,  also,  access 
to  the  holy  city  was  freely  granted  to  tlie  pilgrims,  on 
the  paJ^ncnt  of  a  small  tax.  But  at  llie  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  Jerusalem  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  and  pilgrimages  became  not  only 
perilous  and  expensive,  but  oflen  resulted  in  deaib, 
captivi^,  or  martyrdom.  The  clergy  were  insulted, 
stripped,  and  thrown  into  dungeons.  Many  Christians 
found  in  the  Holy  I^nd  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
cruelly. 

All  Europe  was  fired  with  indignation  at  ihe  treat- 
ment the  pilgrims  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
A  monk,  called  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  had  himself 
been  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Turks,  obtained  permission  of  tlie 
pope  lo  exhort  ail  Christian  warriors  to  lake  up  arms 
against  the  infidels  in  the  Holy  I>and,     Covered  with 
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rags,  and  Iwrefooted,  he  travelled  from  court  to  court, 
from  castle  lo  castle,  from  city  to  city.  He  was 
listened  to  as  a  prophet,  and  the  people,  inspired 
with  enlhusiasm  similar  to  his  own,  enlisted  with  fer- 
vor in  the  sacred  cause.  The  symbol  of  enlistment 
was  u  cross  of  red  slufT  sewed  to  the  shoulder  of  llto 
cloak  ;  hence  the  name  muade,  or  croiaade. 

The  whole  of  France  was  now  like  a  troubled  ocean. 
The  passion  of  the  age  was  for  war  and  adventurous 
enterprises.  The  burons  sold  and  pledged  their  Innds 
to  obtain  the  means  of  joining  the  expedition;  while 
the  citizens  seized  the  opponuniiy  of  buying  lilies  and 
privileges,  now  that  they  were  so  cheap.  The  pope 
promised  a  full  remission  of  sins  to  all  who  assumed 
the  cross ;  end  thousands  of  hardened  oSbnders,  whooe 
crimes,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  could  only  have 
been  expiated  by  long  and  severe  pcnaocn,  preferred 
the  more  agreeable  method  of  going  to  war,  and  fight* 
ing  for  the  redemption  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  If  they 
succeeded,  a  fortune  in  this  worlu  aeemed  secure ;  if' 
the;  d'ted,tk  CTOwn  of  martyrdom  wu  promised  in  tbn 


next  Incited  by  these  alluring  temptations,  mure 
Ihui  s  million  of  persons  fiorl  soon  pledged  themselves 
to  the  crusade.  A  large  proporlion  of  ihem  were  beg. 
gnra,  women,  and  children.  Such  us  these,  who  had  no 
preparation  to  make,  refused  to  wail  for  the  rest,  but 
«tn^ed,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  thousand, 
Peter  the  Hermit  and  Waiter  the  Pcimileos,  marching 
at  their  head. 

Among  ihia  motley  assemblage,  there  were  bul  eight 
horsemen;  and  ihe  exncdilion  was  in  all  other  respects 
equally  unprovided.  They  were  ignorant  of  ihe  dis- 
tance they  had  to  go,  and  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  must  pass ;  and  when  they  had  crossed 
the  fronlien  of  France,  and  heard  a  strange  language 
spoken,  they  imagined  [hcmseives  at  their  journey's 
end.    The  children  inquired   til   every  town  if  that 

s  Jerusalem.  Their  conductors,  who  were  tolalty 
isnorant  of  the  way  to  Palestine,  led  their  deluded 
followers  through  Hungory,  sometimes  pursuing  the 
track  of  an  animal,  or  iho  flighi  of  a  bird.  Thb  mis- 
erable army  of  adventurers  supposed  that  God  would 
employ  miracles  to  supply  their  wants,  and  that  ihey 
should  be  fed  like  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  But 
finding  themselves  disappointed  of  tho  quails  and 
manna  they  expected,  they  were  forceil  to  levy  con- 
tributions upon  the  countries  through  which  they 
,)nsscd.  The  inhabitants  rase  against  them,  nnd  gave 
■hem  battle.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  multitude 
(ell  victints  to  the  fury  of  their  assailants.  Almost 
ill  who  had  escaped  death  by  hunger,  fatigue,  or  pes* 
lilence,  fell  by  tho  sword,  half  way  between  the  city 
May  went  to  rescue  and  the  homes  ihey  left  behind, 
l^ler  and  Waller  were  am^ng  the  few  survivors: 
Ihey  waited  at  Constantinople  for  the  better  disciplined 
and  more  efficient  forces  which  wore  preparing  to 
tepart  when  Ihey  left  France, 

This  great  armament,  Amounting  in  the  whole  lo 
nore  than  three  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  had 
Utembled  trom  dilfercnt  nations,  but  chiefly  from 
Pmnce.  It  was  organised  in  three  divisions;  Godfrey 
of  Bonillon,  a  warrior  of  high  renown,  commanding 
the  first;  Hugh,  brother  of  Philip,  Robert  of  Normandy, 
ind  many  other  princes,  sharing  the  direction  of  tlie 
1 ;  while  ttie  third  was  led  by  Raymond  of  Tou> 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  crusaders  in 
wild  career.    They  swept  through  tlie  Eastern 

pire,  making  tho  emperor  of  Constantinople  trem- 
llle  on  his  throne-  Presuming  upon  the  holiness  of  their 
CBUM,  they  treated  him  ond  his  subjects  more  like 
slaves  thain  allies.  Tho  evils  of  having  no  com- 
mander, lo  assujne  the  direction  of  t)io  entire  under- 
taking, soon  became  apparent.  The  moment  a  city 
was  captured,  a  dispute  arose  as  lo  whom  it  should 
belong.  At  length,  llie  dilTerent  leaders  separated, 
each  to  fight  on  his  own  account,  and  to  gain  a  king- 
dom for  himself-  Some  wore  8uccessl\il,  while  others 
were  never  heard  of  aHcrward  ;  a  few  still  remained 
faithful  lo  their  vows ;  bul  of  tho  mighty  host  that  lefl 
Europe,  only  a  small  remnant,  undor  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
illon, arrived  within  sight  of  the  holy  city.  Jerusa- 
lem was  taken  by  assault  on  Ihe  I&th  of  July,  1099, 
and  the  standard  of  the  cross  was  planted  on  its  walls. 
Godfmy  was  elected  king  of  llie  city,  and  assumed 
■  crawn  of  thqms,  instead  of  gold,  as  ihe  appropriate 
qrmbol  of  his  authority. 

From  this  time  crusadina  waa  held  in  high  repute : 
nveni  espediuons  were  led  by  the  greatest  sover- 
fligM  "m  Europe,  umI  there  was  sc&rceTy  a  knigbi  or 


noble  in  any  country  who  did  not  engage  i 
wars.  There  were  seven  of  these  wild 
lions  in  the  course  of  tlie  next  two  centuries, 
immense  sums  had  been  expended,  and  more  than  two 
millions  of  Europeans  had  perished  in  the  cause,  they 
were  abandoned.  We  shall  speak  more  particularly 
of  these  several  attempts  lo  redeem  the  holy  sepulchre, 
in  their  appropriate  place.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
life  which  attended  them,  they  were  not  without  their 
advantages  :  the  people  of  Asia  were  more  refined 
than  those  of  Europe,  and  were  acquainted  with  niany 
arts  of  which  Europeans  were  ignorant.  A  knowl- 
edge of  these  was  introduced  by  the  crusaders  from 
Asia  into  Europe,  and  many  refinements  disseminated 
by  ihem  throughout  the  West. 


CHAPTER  CCCXCII. 

A.  D.  UOS  to  133). 
Philip  Avgustiia  —  Perseailion  of  the  Albigen- 
sfs  —  Reign  of  fit.  Louis  —  Destruction  of 
the  Knights  Templars. 

PsiLtF  I.  died  in  1 108,  after  a  slothful  and  disgraceful 
reign  of  forty-ei^ht  years.  At  his  death,  the  power  of 
the  monarch  of  1"  ranee  had  reached  its  lowest  state  of 
debasement,  for  it  only  extended  over  a  district  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  square  miles,  of  which  Paris  was 
the  capital  city.  Philip  showed  some  consciousness 
of  his  own  unwonhiness,  for  he  desired  that  he  might 
not  be  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  the  usual 
burial-place  of  the  French  kings,  being,  as  he  said, 
too  groat  a  sinner  to  loy  his  bones  by  those  of  the 
great  martyr.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louia  VI., 
to  whose  love  of  justice  a  new  class  of  persons  — the 
cilixcM  —  owed  the  foundation  of  their  freodoro, 
wealth,  and  importance.  Until  this  period,  there  had 
been  no  middle  mnk,  the  whole  population  consisting 
of  the  nobles  and  lliuir  dependants.  The  traders  were 
noi  froe — carrying  on  trade  for  their  own  benefit  —  but 
were,  for  the  most  part,  poor  mechanics,  who  were 
ihe  serfs  and  vassals  of  the  feudal  lord  within  whose 
domain  they  resided.  Louis  saw  that  none  would 
tnbor  with  energy  and  success  while  their  profits  were 

n  from  ihem  by  mpncious  tyrants,  and  determined 
upon  a  plan  to  remedy  the  evil.     He  put  the  citizens 

situation  to  defend  themselves,  by  granting  char- 

lo  miny  of  the  towns.  The  people  thus  acquired 
the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  and  of  form- 
ing a  mililia  in  defence  of  their  rights.  They  were 
freed  from  servitude,  and  were  no  longer  at  the  mer- 
cy of  capricious  nnd  cracl  masters. 

This  plan  of  ihf  king  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  nobles,  whoso  power  it  so  much  abridged ;  bul 
the  bnrons  had  alrmdy  lost  much  of  their  inlluence  Iti 
consequrncc  of  the  lioly  wars.  Many  of  ihom  had 
hern  absent  for  years  in  Palestine ;  and  others,  to  raise 
money  for  the  crusades,  had  sold  iheir  eslates  and 
pawned  their  titles  and  privileges.     From  this  time, 

cities  improved  in  wealth  and  consequence,  and 
tho  citizens  iiecome  a  respectable  and  influential  class. 
An,  science,  and  commerce  flourished  ;  waste  lands 
were  brought  under  cultivation.  Freedom  soon  sprisad 
from  the  towns  into  the  country  districts,  aitd  the 
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the  trees  that  grew  on  the  soil.  The  people,  by  these 
concessions,  were  strongly  attached  to  the  king,  and  his 
power  was  thus  greatly  augmented.  He  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  nobles  in  a  state  of  subjection  :  many  of 
these  were  no  better  than  captains  of  lawless  banditti, 
who  rode  about  the  country  with  a  train  of  armed  ruf- 
fians at  their  side.  The  king  made  war  upon  the  most 
notorious  of  these  titled  robbers,  laid  siege  to  their 
castles,  and  compelled  them  to  lead  more  orderly  lives 
for  the  future. 

Louis  died  August  1,  1137,  sincerely  lamented  by 
the  great  mass  of  his  subjects,  whose  friend  and  pro- 
tector he  had  always  been.  His  son,  Louis  the  Youngs 
was  his  successor.  This  prince  was  naturally  amia- 
ble, but  without  much  talent.  lie  married  Eleanor, 
sole  heiress  of  Aquitaine,  and  this  extensive  territory 
was  thus  united  to  the  crown.  Soon  after  he  ascended 
the  throne,  Thibault,  count  of  Champagne,  rebelled 
against  him ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  war  which 
followed,  the  king  set  fire  to  the  cathedral  of 
Vitry,  in  which  thirteen  hundred  persons  had  taken 
refuge  :  they  all  perished  in  the  flames.  Louis  was  so 
shocked  at  this  dreadful  deed,  that  he  gave  up  the  war, 
and,  to  make  some  atonement,  vowed  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Thus  originated  the  sec- 
ond crusade.  The  king  of  France  was  joined  by 
Conrad,  emperor  of  Germany,  each  monarch  being 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  splendid  army.  It  was 
a  most  ill-fated  enterprise.  Each  army,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  was  cut  to' pieces 
by  the  Turks,  before  the  expedition  reached  Asia. 
About  a  hundred  warriors  only  arrived  in  Palestine, 
among  whom  was  Louis.  He  was  ashamed  to  return, 
and  his  self-accusations  completely  changed  his  temper. 
His  cheerfulness  forsook  him,  and  he  became  peevish 
and  morose.  He  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  Eleanor, 
and  obtained  a  divorce  from  her.  She  married  Henry 
Plantagenet  of  Normandy,  who  subsequently  became 
king  of  England.  He  thus  obtained  a  dominion  in 
France,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Aquitaine, 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  manners  of  this  age  is 
furnished  in  an  account  of  a  royal  marriage  at  the 
court  of  Navarre.  The  princes  and  princesses  were 
entertained  by  a  combat  between  two  blind  men  and  a 
pig.  The  men  were  armed  with  clubs,  and  the  pig 
was  to  be  the  prize  of  whichever  could  knock  it  on  the 
head.  But  the  pig,  having  the  use  of  his  eyes,  could 
generally  avoid  the  blows  which  were  aimed  at  him ; 
and  the  blind  men,  instead  of  hitting  the  pig,  frequently 
hit  one  another ;  and  in  this,  it  seems,  consisted  the 
chief  diversion  of  the  sport  to  the  spectators. 

Louis  VII.  died  in  1180,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son, 
Philip  11.^  better  known  in  history  as  Philip  AuguS' 
tus,  France  was  quiet  at  his  accession,  and  he  devoted 
much  time*  to  beautifying  Paris,  his  capital.  He  ex- 
tended its  limits,  introduced  water  into  the  city  by  an 
aqueduct,  built  the  Louvre,  and  paved  some  of  the 
streets.  These  pacific  employments  did  not  long 
interest  him,  and  he  endeavored  to  excite  dissension 
bctwoi^n  England  and  France.  Henry,  king  of  Eng- 
land, was  anxious  to  preserve  peace,  and  Philip  was 
foiled.  He  then  tried  his  artifices  upon  the  sons  of 
j  Henry,  and  took  Richard,  the  eldest,  under  his  pro- 
'    tection.     They  became  intimate  friends,  drinking  out 

/j  j    of  the  same  cup,  living  in  the  same  tent,  and  sleeping 
)    in  the  same  bed.     On  the  death  of  his  father,  Richard 
bf^ame  king  of  England,  with  the  title  of  Richard  J., 
»aa  sumamed  Caur  de   Lion,     The    two    princes 


agreed  to  engage  in  a  new  crusade.  The  great  objeci 
of  life  seemed  at  this  period  to  be  fighting  against  the 
infidels.  All  the  knigiits  and  nobles  of  France  and 
England  were  eager  to  join  the  expedition.  No  pil- 
grims—  none  but  soldiers  —  were  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  enterprise  :  it  was,  therefore,  the  most  eflec- 
tive  of  the  crusade  armies  that  ever  left  Europe. 

The  friendship  of  the  two  kings  soon  gave  way  to 
hatred.  Richard  was  the  most  famous  knight  of  the 
age ;  and  the  praises  lavished  upon  his  heroic  quali- 
ties so  wrought  upon  the  jealous  heart  of  his  rival,  thai 
he  deserted  the  crusade  at  Acre,  and  returned  to  Eu- 
rope. He  now  made  an  attack  upon  Normandy,  which 
was  still  an  English  possession  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
the  death  of  Richard  that  he  succeeded  in  wresting  it 
from  foreign  rule.  He  also  gained  many  other  valua- 
ble fiefs,  which  added  much  to  the  power  of  the 
crown ;  for  every  fief  that  was  conquered  put  an  end 
to  the  sway  of  some  feudal  lord,  and  increased  the  do- 
minion of  the  sovereign.  As  he  extended  the  empire, 
he  improved  it  also,  by  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
learning,  commerce,  and  the  arts. 

The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  was  disturbed 
by  his  persecution  of  a  religious  sect  of  Christians, 
called  the  Albigcnscs,  who  had  long  dwelt  in  the 
peaceful  valleys  of  Provence  and  Languedoc.  They 
had  grown  rich  by  commerce  carried  on  through  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  had  imbibed  a  taste  for  poetr}' 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  Arabs,  who  possessed  an 
empire  in  Spain.  They  lived  upon  the  territory  of 
Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  who  had  suffered  them 
to  enjoy  their  religions  opinions  unmolested.  The 
pope,  who  was  intolerant  of  the  slightest  difierence  in 
spiritual  belief,  excommunicated  Raymond,  and  pro- 
claimed a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  cruel  and  exterminating  wars  mentioned 
in  history.  Thousands  of  the  devoted  sect  were  mas- 
sacred without  mercy.  Rewards  and  indulgences  were 
promised  to  all  who  would  help  to  destroy  them 
They  were  totally  subdued,  and  the  southern  provinces 
were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  terrible  court  of  justice  called  the  In- 
quisition was  instituted.  This  tribunal  was  af\en«'ard 
introduced  into  other  Catholic  countries  ;  but  it  was  iu 
Spain  that  its  proceedings  were  conducted  with  those 
horrible  cruelties  which  have  given  so  fearful  a 
celebrity  to  its  name. 

Philip  Augustus  died  in  1227,  having  reigned  forty- 
four  years,  during  which  he  had  nearly  doubled  the 
extent  of  his  territory,  and  so  far  crushed  the  feudal 
power  of  the  nobility,  that  it  never  aften\'ard  gained 
an  ascendency.  The  reign  of  his  son  Louis  VIIL 
was  short,  and  principally  spent  in  prosecuting  the 
war  with  the  Albigenses.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
"  was  the  son  of  an  excellent  father,  and  the  father  of 
an  excellent  son."  He  died  in  122G,  leaving  several 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Louu«,  was  only  twelve  years 
of  age.  His  mother.  Queen  Blanche,  was  appointed  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  state  during  his  minority. 
By  her  decision  and  promptitude,  she  maintained  the 
power  till  her  son  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-ont', 
when  she  resigned  the  regency. 

Louis  JX,  or  5^.  Louis ,  was  one  of  the  Ix-st  kings 
that  ever  ruled  the  French  nation.  He  was  n)ild  and 
forgiving,  and  at  the  same  time  brave  and  firm.  Me 
drew  his  revenues  from  his  estates  only,  and  not  from 
the  purses  of  the  people.  He  had  not  been  long  on 
the  thtoiiQ  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  illness. 
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Hia  body  vina  rocked  with  pain,  and  the  power  i>l 
speecli  was  taken  uwpy.  When  he  was  able  to  smrik. 
be  made  a  vuw  to  lead  a  cnisade  ngainsi  ihc  intiilirla. 
and,  on  his  co:nplt^te  recovery,  prepared  lo  elan  upon 
ihe  expedition.  Ho  dovotud  six  ytmrs  to  pulling  hia 
kiogiiom  in  order,  and  then  sailed  fur  Egypt.  Never 
was  there  a  mure  dissHtrous  underlakinf;  ihon  this. 
The  army  was  liommcd  in  by  llie  waters  of  ihc  Nile, 
and  the  greater  pari  perished  liy  disease,  famine,  or 
Ute  swords  of  (he  mlidcls. .  The  king  nod  his  chief  odi- 
cars  were  made  prisoners,  but  were  released  on  pay- 
ment of  a  largo  ransoin.  Louis  went  lo  Palestine,  but 
rotumed  lo  France  on  hearln);  that  his  mother  had  died 
of  erief  at  hiw  misfortunes.  He  was  received  with  joy 
and  respect ;  but  it  was  remarked  tliat  he  still  wore  the 
eroas  upon  his  shoulder. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  repairing  the  damages 
France  had  sustained  during  his  absence.  Ho  substi- 
tuted trial  by  a  court  of  justice  for  tlio  borbarous 
cumora  of  trial  by  combni,  or  uager  of  hallle.  He 
bMtrd  the  complaints  of  the  poor,  and  rodrrsscd  ihcir 
wrongs,  sitting  in  Ihe  open  air,  at  the  foot  of  an  oiUt, 
which  is  still  standing  in  the  forest  of  Vincenncs. 
After  a  wise  odminislnttion  of  the  governmeiil  for  six> 
teeu  years,  lie  had  brought  his  kingdom  into  a  state 
nf  complete  tranquillity,  a lul  lind  recruited  his  Hnnnces. 
Every  ihlog  seemed  favorable  to  the  execution  of 
hi*  favorite  pncgecl  —  another  crusade.  He  embarked 
with  a  crowd  of  nobles  m  July,  1370i  He  directed 
his  course  toward  Africa,  in  tlie  wild  hope  of  con- 
vening tlie  king  of  Tunis.  He  was  immediately 
Mttckcd  by  the  Turks ;  and  while  he  wna  occupied  in 
taking  measures  of  dclcnce,  a  plague  broke  out  in  hi' 
Ciflip,  and  carried  olf  vast  numbers  of  his  soldier-. 
llie  king  himself  was  soon  seized  with  the  epidemic. 
When  at  the  point  of  donih,  he  caused  himself  lo  \h- 
liAed  from  his  bed,  and  laid  upon  a  heap  of  ashes  on 
the  door.  He  expired  in  the  forly-fourih  year  of  his 
reigDi  in  the  midsl  of  a  scene  of  horror  difficult  lo 
dasoribe.  The  few  tlial  remained  of  the  unfortunate 
cnu&den  embarkud  for  France  will)  Prince  Philip, 
who  Buccee<h<d  his  father.  He  wiis  called  the  Boid, 
or  Hard)/,  from  naving  sunrived  tlie  enlnmities  of 
Tunis.  Thus  ended  the  seventh  and  laai  crusade, 
B  ISTO. 

Nothing  happonod  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Bold  of  great  importance,  tic  died  fil\«en  yean  aher 
hia  accemion,  and  wns  succeeded,  in  1385,  by  his  son 
Pkiiip  Ihe  Fair.  This  king  occupiod  Ihe  early  pari 
yC  his  rci^n  in  mnkinz  what  are  called  mtapluaty 
tows;  that  is,  laws  for  the  purpose  of  prcventinff  per- 
lona  from  spending  more  than  lliey  could  alToril,  and 
of  Ibfaing  them  lo  live  within  tlteir  means.  Only  iwo 
me^  were  allowed  in  the  day  —  dinner  ol  ten,  and 
•upper,  the  principal  meal, at  live.  One  dish  of  meat  al 
duiaer  and  two  at  supper  were  allowed.  On  fast  days, 
herrings  supplied  the  place  of  more  solid  food.  The 
law  was  soon  evaded  by  placing  several  kinds  of  meat 
OD  <HM  dish.  The  drcsx  of  the  various  classes  of  cit- 
iSMtS  Wtu  regulated  hy  Uw.  I^dica  and  gentlemen 
were  oRcn  seized  at  balls  and  lahi-n  to  prison  for  lining 
loo  finely  drcssud.  A  miui's  rank  might  be  known 
from  the  length  of  liis  idioe*.  The  points  were  turned 
un  before,  like  a  cow's  horn  ;  and  it  was  the  proximity 
at  ibcse  frightful  ap[M-ndages  to  the  knee,  that  deler- 
mined  the  mnk  of  the  woarer.  The  clergy  exclaimed 
■gunst  this  absurd  fashion,  and  a  succeeding  king 
fintade  Ihe  ouMom.    Sq  shoes  iwelre  iochea   h»ig 


but  others,  twelve  inches   wide,  a 
inexorable   edict 
taken    from    tlie 
length  niust  bo  added  to  the  breadth. 

I'hilip  loved  money,  and  was  deterred  by  no  scru- 

rics  of  conscience  from  any  method  of  obtaining  it. 
le  increased  very  much  the  possessions  of  the  French 
crown.  He  married  Jone,  heiress  of  Navarre ;  and  upon 
the  dtath  of  the  count  of  Totilouse,  without  heirs,  his 
tinned  a  p'an  with 
Ktiij^lils  Templars, 
Tlieir  devotion  tn 


the  defence  of  the  pious  pilgrims,  had  excited  adml* 
ration  throughout  the  Christian  world.  They  had,  many 
of  ihem,  returned  fkim  the  East, and  were  living  mag- 
niftcontly  in  their  own  cnstlps  all  over  Europe.  Every 
Templar  in  Fmnce  was  arrested  on  the  same  day 
They  wcire  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  put  to  Ihe  lor. 
turc,  until  many,  in  their  agnny,  confessed  crimes  of 
which  they  were  never  guilty.  The  grund  master  of 
llteordnr,  De  Molai,  was  burned  alive.  Ii  ia  said  that, 
while  on  iIhi  Bcafrold,he  summoned  the  pope  to  appeal 
at  the  elonial  throne  of  jusuce,  to  answer  for  his  mur- 
der, in  forty  days,  and  tlie  king  in  four  months :  cer> 
lain  it  is,  that  both  died  within  the  stnlod  times. 

I'hilip  the  Fair  died  in  1314,  and  leH  three  sons,  all 
of  whom  cnme  to  the  throne  in  succession.  The  finrt, 
Loui4  X.,  caused  the  slaves  lo  be  released  from  bond- 
agr,  who  thus  became  frrt-men.  This  was  not  done 
from  motives  of  humanity,  but  for  tlie  purpose  of 
raising  money.  Freedom  was  offered  to  all  the  serfs 
upon  Ihe  payment  of  a  amall  sum.  But  many  pre- 
ferred tlieir  money  tu  their  tiborly ;  so  the  king  hit 
u|ion  the  singular  expedient  of  forcing  tliem  lo  be  free, 
whether  ttiey  would  er  not.  The  groat  nobles  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  kins,  and  shivery  was 
abolished  throughout  Franiie.  Louis  died  in  1316, 
leaving  only  one  child,  n  doughter.  The  Salic  law 
forbade  females  to  ■ucercd  to  lite  throne ;  and  this  wns 
tlie  first  occasion  which  had  occurred  for  several  cen- 
turies for  applying  this  rule.  Many  were  disposed  lo 
(juration  its  validity ;  but  the  parliament  coniirmed 
and  Philip  V.,  brother  to  Louis  X.,  was  made  kii 
He  died  &l\ei  kix  wxvaM.ntao&^^'s^  ^  « 
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as  he  left  only  daughters,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Charles  IV,  This  king  died  in  1328,  leaving  no  male 
heirs.  The  crown  passed  from  the  direct  line  of  Hugh 
Capet  to  Philip  of  ValoiSy  another  branch  of  the 
Capetian  family,  called  the  House  of  Valois, 


CHAPTER  CCCXCIII. 

A.  D.  1828  to  1430. 

Wars  between  England  and  Prance  —  Battles 
of  Cressy  and  Paictiers  —  The  Jacquerie  — 
Insanity  of  Charles  VI,  —  Battle  of  Agin- 
court  —  Joan  of  Arc,  ^ 

The  event  just  mentioned  was  the  origin  of  a  long 
series  of  wars  between  France  and  England.  The 
title  of  Philip  of  Valois  to  the  throne  was  disputed  by 
Edward  III.,  of  England,  who  claimed  it  for  himself, 
in  right  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Philip 
the  Fair.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  Edward  could 
not  thus  inherit  a  kingdom  which,  by  the  Salic  law,  could 
never  have  been  hers.  The  mother,  who  had  no 
right  to  the  throne,  could  transmit  none  to  her  sou. 
Edward  was  very  ambitious,  and  made  his  claim,  how- 
ever unfounded,  a  pretext  for  invading  France :  a  war 
ensued  which  lasted,  with  some  intermissions,  above  a 
hundred  years.  The  king  of  England  led  a  power- 
ful army  into  France :  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son 
Edward,  called  the  Black  Prince^  from  his  dark  armor 
and  black  plume  of  feathers. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1346,  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Cressy,  which  terminated  so  fatally  to  the 
French.  The  havoc  was  terrible.  There  were  left 
jpon  the  field  two  kings,  eleven  high  princes,  eighty 
great  nobles,  twelve  hundred  knights,  and  more  than 
thirty  thousand  private  soldiers.  Cannon  were  used 
for  the  first  time  as  engines  of  destruction  in  this  bat- 
tle, the  invention  of  gunpowder  being  then  of  recent 
date.  The  English  brought  with  them  six  of  these 
machines ;  but  they  were  clumsy  and  unmanageable. 
Philip  fought  bravely,  but  was  obliged  to  flee.  Ed- 
ward now  laid  siege  to  Calais,  which,  being  upon  the 
the  French  coast,  was  called  the  gate  of  France, 
The  city  surrendered  after  a  twelvemon&'s  resist- 
ance. Peace  was  soon  after  made  between  France 
and  England.  Neither  of  the  rival  monarchs  had 
money  enough  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  they  agreed 
to  a  truce  of  ten  years.  Petrarch,  the  Italian  poet, 
who  visited  France  at  this  period,  says  of  it,  "  The 
country  appeared  every  where  desolated  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  fields  lay  waste  and  uncultivated.  The 
houses  were  falling  to  ruins,  except  here  and  there  a 
fortress.  Paris  looked  forlorn  and  desolate.  The  streets 
were  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  the  people  seemed  sad 
and  downcast."  The  whole  of  France  was  reduced 
to  a  deplorable  state  of  wretchedness  by  famine  and 
the  plague ;  and  in  this  time  of  general  calamity,  troops 
of  banditti  marched  openly  about,  robbing  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  and  committing  all  sorts  of  depre- 
dations. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois  that  the 
heir  to  the  crown  assumed  the  title  of  Dauphin^  from 
the  following  circumstance :  the  lord  of  the  large  prov- 
ince of  Dauphine  was  obliged  to  sell  his  lands  to  pay 
/j/s  debts ;  which  he  did  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  he 
bad  DO  children  to  inherit  his  possessions.     The  king 


of  France,  who  had  long  been  anxious  to  attach  tnis 
territory  to  his  domains,  purchased  it,  promising  that 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  should  always  bear  the  title 
of  dauphin.  This  was,  till  the  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  distinguishing  title  of  the  king^s  heir.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  or  queen 
of  England  is  called  the  prince  of  Wales, 

Philip  died  in  1350,  and  John^  his  eldest  son, 
ascended  the  throne.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  in  French  history.  Hardly  had  the  ten 
years*  truce  expired,  than  the  Black  Prince  again  made 
his  appearance  in  France.  In  the  hope  of  stopping 
his  progress,  John  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  met 
him  at  Poictiers.  Edward  had  but  eight  thousand  men 
with  him,  who  were  quickly  surrounded  by  the  enemy's 
army,  numbering  some  sixty  thousand  soldiers.  The 
event  was  far  different  from  what  either  party  could 
have  anticipated.  During  the  conflict,  a  panic  seized 
the  French  troops,  and  the  English  gained  a  complete 
victory.  The  prisoners  taken  Jby  the  English  were 
more  numerous  than  their  whole  army.  John,  on  be- 
ing captured,  gave  up  his  sword  to  some  English  barons, 
and  was  conducted  with  courtesy  and  respect  to  the 
tent  of  the  king.  He  was  sent  to  England,  where  he 
was  detained  in  captivity  for  four  years.  During  his 
absence,  from  a  superstitious  hope  that  it  might  aid  his 
release,  a  wax  taper  was  placed  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  kept  burning  till  his  return.  It  was  six 
miles  in  length,  and  might  have  encircled  the  city  of 
Paris.   It  was  wound,  like  a  rope,  around  a  large  wheel. 

During  the  king's  detention  in  England,  France  was 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  confusion.  The  dauphin  was  ap- 
pointed regent  But  he  had  not  the  energy  necessary 
to  preserve  order;  and  the  nobles, having  no  one  to  re- 
strain them,  endeavored  to  reduce  their  tenants  again 
to  the  condition  of  serfs.  They  burnt  the  homes  of  the 
peasants,  and  drove  them,  like  beasts,  to  seek  a  shelter 
in  woods  and  forests.  The  hatred  of  the  poore? 
classes  toward  the  rich  was  increased  by  a  new  tax 
imposed  upon  the  peasantry,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  ransom  the  prisoners  of  high  rank,  who  had 
been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  They  naturally 
felt  but  little  interest  in  redeeming  their  oppressors 
from  captivity.  With  one  accord,  the  peasants  and 
laborers  armed  themselves  against  the  nobles,  vowing 
to  destroy  every  person  of  high  birth  in  the  kingdom. 
They  seized  scythes,  pitchforks,  and  every  weapon 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Their  numbers  hourly 
increased,  and  they  swept  onward  like  a  flood,  destroy- 
ing and  laying  waste  wherever  they  went  Many  acts 
of  barbarity  were  committed  by  them,  till,  at  length,  the 
insurrection  was  quelled  by  a  famous  knight,  named 
Gaston  de  Foix,  who,  with  a  few  followers,  killed  several 
thousand  of  the  rioters.  This  insurrection  is  known 
by  the  name  of  La  Jacquerie^  as  the  French  peasant 
was  frequently  called  Jacques  Bonhomme^  or  Good- 
man James. 

As  soon  as  quiet  was  reestablished  in  the  country, 
the  dauphin  endeavored  to  obtain  his  father's  release. 
Edward's  conditions  were  severe,  however,  and  hos- 
tilities again  ensued.  He  marched  into  France  with  a 
large  army,  journeying  leisurely  along  from  place  to 
place,  amusing  himself  with  his  hawks  and  his  hounds 
Suddenly  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  the 
most  terrific,  say  the  chronicles  of  the  period,  since 
the  deluge.  The  thunder  and  lightning  were  inces- 
sant ;  the  hailstones  were  of  such  size,  and  fell  with 
such  violeDce^  that  six  thous^d  horses  of  the  English 
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army  were  killed.  Tlic  kinp;  wnn  so  alnick  wilh  the 
terror  of  tlif  scciKr.  itmt  liii  miiili-  pi-nci*  nt  once,  nwl 
ifU-aM^l  liiii  ray:il  caiiiivf.  Tliu  comlitioiui  of  Ink  do* 
.ivi-mm-c  wi-n-,  n  liii^-  ninmm,  to  be  jmkI  in  ilimc 
.nilAlini'Ht^,  mill  tin-  Icaviii-;  »f  bin  mhk*  anil  lliitly  <if 
hn  niAiU-*  a*  wciiriiy  for  ihi;  Atlfilincni  of  tiir  roiitnict. 
Twii  lit  lli<'  liostiiji'-s,  sons  [if  till*  kiiiK,  vcucil  at  tlif 
ili-l.iy  ii)  |inyiiiu  ttic  mrisdin,  limku  ihfir  jNirulc  nml 
(1>-il.'  Jiilm/to  iiviiiil  ilic  siispk-u>n  uf  UinK  conriTtu-d 
iti  lliis  lin-iu'h  of  rahli,  n^Tiinicit  ti>  K.ii|!liiwl,  anil  Mur- 
n-ml'Ti'il  )iiiii».-lf  to  Kilwunl.  IIu  ilictl  at  London, 
Ai-ril  H.  13fil. 

Till-  il:iii|>1iin  now  htfamo  kiiiR,  tin  Chnrlrx  V. 
TIh'  ?'.ii<:lisli siill  occiipk-d  ihn  aoiitli-ivi-^t  of  Kniiir<-, niid 
('1i.irW  w;is  niiliinillv  iinxiniM  lo  rid  hiiii«'1f  »f  kiicIi 
inriLL'-iotm-  m-i^hlMin.  He  lliinfon:  s.iiiimom'.l  K<U 
wiinl  itf  Kiiiiliiilil  11  a|)|>c;ir  nnd  do  lioin:i;;o  to  liiin  a* 
liit  v:14<lI.  Th'n  Kdwnrd  woa  hoiind  to  du,  n*  lunl  of 
1i;i«c<iiiy.  Ill-  ri'fiiHCii,  hiiw'bvrT,midCliiir1cH  di-clnn-d 
liiiii  n  n'lM'l,  und  hit  pmuw-sxiatiH  in  Trance  forfi^iifd. 
A  Hii>-ci-ssfid  wttr  ni^iiiiHt  FMwnril  lcriiiii)uted  ilio  dif- 
licii!ii''!i  In'twccii  iliu  two  niiiinns,  and  tranc|iiillity  was 
r>'s:iin'd  to  France.  Tlii-  Kiifilifli  wurc  driven  out  of 
ili<-  cuiiiiin-,  and,  in  a  few  y<.'ar>,  had  nothing  n:inuin- 
inz,  of  all  tlii'ir  raniuoHix  in  ■'"nuic-,  but  Calais,  and 
llic  towns  of  [lounli-uiix  nud  Itayonno,  in  lhc>  Mouih. 
1^iarli.-i  ri'ii;ni'il  Ri.W'cn  yearn,  ntid  Iliu  prudent  cov- 
i-mttii-iii  pniciired  for  liitn  (lu!  nurnamc  of  tlie  li'itf. 
Ill'  I'liriii'ii  lil)nirii-4  nnd  encoiinifri-d  Icnrnul  men. 
I  [.'  caii-^'d  ilic  works  of  many  of  tltt-  old  <;re«.'k  and 
'  I.-i^in  iiiiili'ir*  lo  bo  iranHlurcd  into  Fn'Oeh.  The  man- 
ii'-r  in  whii^li  llii^  woa  dune,  iiiny  Ix;  inferred  from  ihn 
f.i'-i  dial  n  ciiiiirinjwrary  writer  rf|in-scn!»  tlw  oriftinal 
I'liiu.ri  ns  loudly  com|il»ii)ini;  of  the  ignorance  of  tht.'ir 
'r.iii->lat.irs,  wlio  made  tliem  Kiy  thin(;s  wliicli  ttiey  liud 

rirl.TtIl.Mlcl.l<.f. 

Till'  iiiciiireH  uf  lliis  itfc.  werp  cnrioiis  prodiinliiins. 
T!ic  |i.iinti-ra  ]ii^iliiiUy  diiiini'ited  i)ieirown|H>wi-r!i;  fur 
I  lalxd  waH  jiiit  inty  the  monili  of  <'ver\'  fipnn.-,  that 
;'ie  i]ii<»nin);  of  iIm>  painlin);  mi>;lil  not  be  misialci'n. 
S..riii'  of  ilu:«-  Hinjiiibr  [terl^innmiccM  xlill  exist.     The 

'"i.ir:--.  liy  n  ( •■■nn.-iii.  ll  was  p1aci-d  in  lliir  lower  of 
-  -ll-  [.:i!;i.-'-,  and  e.veili-d  mneb  wondir  by  iu  rrgulnrily 
.iii'l  i>n'c'iMiin  in  sirikinic  ibe  Iioiim.  Tbe  famoiM  prison 
■  if  ib>'  Ita-tile  was  built  at  tliis  [leriod.  Oiarle*  died 
:ii  KM),  from  ilw  effeci  of  ptMMHi,  ndministeivd  by 
iIm-  king  wf  Navarre. 


Charlf  VI.,  ealle.1  ol«)  ihn  WrU-Uhftd,  vM  onlv 
ibirr>-<'n  yi^irs  old  nt  bis  faihfr's  death.  Ik  wai 
alTLvTHtiiiiii-  iiixl  obliging,  nnd  ncver'forgui  a  kindocM, 
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nor  n  pmmiw  which  he  had  made.     lie  lutd  an  exlra- 
onlinary  facility  in  remembcrinf;  a  face  that  he  had 
otirc  Mi'n,  rir  a  name  whicb  lie  had  onen  heard.    Spilo 
(if  bis  piml  cjiinliiicH,  however,  hin  reign  was  one  of     ' 
tiiu  iiio.-<t   diwMirous  in  French  bistury.     During  hia    | 
iniiiiirily.  his    uncles,  tlie  diikcs  of  Anjou,  of  Herry,     ' 
nnd  of  lliiri^iiiiily,  siicci'ssively  took  the  head  of  (he    j 
i!'>viTiiiu'-nl  u«  n-K'-nl ;  nnd  umlertlH'ir  administration,    ! 
Fninee  (piieklv  n-tiirnni  to  n  state  of  disprdcr  and     ■ 
of  civil  disMiiVions.     The  duke  of  Anjoii,  (o  whom    ' 
J'Minna,  ipiiTn  »f  Naph'S,  liad  be<|iienlbed  her  posses 
s i cms,  iHM- milled  n  larp-  nrniv.nnd  innrcbed  into  Italy. 
The  expi-ilition  wns  ihikI  ilisaslroiis ;  the  nrmy  wn* 
cb'striiyed,  and  ihf  duke  ilieil  in  poverty  and  distreits. 
The  ditke  of  Iliiriiiindv  deiermincd  to  invnilc  Kngland 
in  KtSf).      Me  colb-eted  b>gellier  n  flrcl  of  one  ihnu- 
sand  (hrf-  hundred  nnd  eighty-seven  vessels.     Evcr>' 
pnileiivin  diniiecled  wilh  tlie  ex|>e<Iiiion  had  nn  nl> 
lendant  called  a  pillarJ'fT  rolilK'r,  wIiom  business  it 
was  :o  plunder  for  his  mnsivr's  benefit.     The  altcmpi 
si);nally  failed :  the  ficct  was  detained  till  the  stormy 
waiton  commenced,  when   n   lurgc    part  of  it   was 
doslicd  to  pieces  ngainsl  the  rocky  cooals  of  the  ocigh> 
borhood. 

ChnrlcK  caiitc  of  age  in  l!)8N,nnd  nssumcd  the  con- 
duct of  nlfaiTs.  The  first  nets  of  his  government  gave 
good  promise  for  the  future.  Hut  he  aoon  began  to 
give  unmislakublo  signs  of  insanity.  The  firs^  fil 
seizcKl  him  as  lie  was  journeying  through  a  forest  on 
bis  way  lo  Brittany.  He  was  taken  with  n  sudden 
frcnzv,  and,  druwiiig  his  sword,  nislwd  madly  upon  his 
aiien<lants,  who  all  fled  at  his  approach  A  violent 
menial  deranp.-ment  followed,  whk:h  finally  fettled 
into  ciiinpli-lc  lunncy,  which  clouded  the  rest  of  his 
life.  For  thirty  yenrs,  be  Imd  bis  reason  only  at  sharl 
intervals.  Though  decorated  with  llie  outward  signs 
of  royally,  he  was  nn  object  of  conletnpl  and  neglect 
to  llMKie  aruund  him.  The  (jiieeii  iiliniidoncd  him  nnd 
her  children  lo  llie  cari^  of  ser^'ants,  and,  using  all  the 
revenue  fur  her  own  amiiiii-nieni,  leO  iliem  destitute 
of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  Jt  lias  been  gen< 
(•rally  supposed  lliiit  rnrds  were  invented  to  amuse 
(.'bark's  during  his  lucid  mrniients :  this  is  hardly  prol>- 
able,  ns  it  is  slated  hy  some  nuthorilies  ilial  a  law  was 
made  licforc  his  linit;  to  prevent  gambling,  in  whieh 
canls  and  dice  wi-rt-  cxpreiuly  mentioned. 

Tlie  insanity  of  tbe  king  n'mbring  ii  iin|ms«ible  fur 
him  to  administer  die  gnvemmenl.  tin-  duke  of  Itiir- 
guiidy,  his  uncle,  nnd  iIh;  duke  of  Itrieuns,  Itoth  con- 
tended for  tlio  n-gi'ncy.  Ih'ULC  orusc  tin;  civil  wars 
iH'iwei'ii  tlx*  two  lioiises,  that  for  many  yrara  made 
tbe  wlwle  country'  a  srene  of  tiimiill  nml  blii(Nlshi-<l 
At  last,  IIenr>'  V.  of  F.ngland  uiok  udtuntnge  of  the 
trouliled  siBle'td'  F'rance  to  gralify  his  nmbilion.  lEc 
revived  the  elaim  made  by  Kdwanl  III.  to  ibc  French 
crown,  aixl  ou  that  jin-lexi  invaded  ilie  kingdom.  Tbe 
orifammf,  or  sacnd  banner  of  France,  was  unfurled. 
This  standanl,  it  was  pretended  by  tite  monks  of  former 
limes,  was  bniiigbt  down  from  heaven  to  Clovis.  It 
was  lii-1iev<sl  llinl  ibe  safely  of  the  kingdom  dc[iendeil 
U|Nm  iis  prewrvaiion.  ifenr)-  ravaged  lint  eiMiiiir>- 
witlxiul  np[niKilion,  and  met  the  enemy  fur  the  lint 
time  at  Acincourt.  On  the  Ulith  of  <h;lober,  l-tK*), 
llic  Fn-nrli  experienced  a  iiuitt-  diMisiruus  defeat  ihon 
ilint  of  (dressy  or  l'oiciier«.  Through  want  of  skill  in 
thf-irgi-nerali  they  were  drawn  into  a  maiah,  where 
they  sunk  to  iheir'knces  at  every  slep.  After  a  terrific 
battle,  the  field  was  yielded  lo  the    English,  and  a 
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Freoeh  herald  appeared  befora  Henry,  begging  per- 
miasioa,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to  bury  their  dead. 
"  What  is  the  name  of  yon  cnstle  on  the  liill .- "  asked 
Henry  of  the  herald,  "  The  casile  of  Agincourt, 
replied.  "  Then,"  said  (he  king.  "  let  the  place  where 
llie  battle  woa  fought  be  called  ihejield  of  Agincourt." 


Tba  Fmcb  Hrnld  befon  Kinf  Btnir. 

Henry  was  acknowledged  regent  and  heir  to  the  crown. 
He  married  the  princess  Catharine,  daughter  of  the 
poor  old  king ;  and  these  proceedin;rs  the  unconscious 
Charles  was  made  to  sanction.  The  unhappy  king 
died  at  Vincennes,  October  2!,  1422. 

Henry  V,  died  almost  at  the  same  time,  leaving  a 
son  only  a  few  months  old.  The  duke  of  Bodfon) 
was  appoinlcd  regent  of  France.  The  dauphin,  son 
of  Charles,  now  resolved  to  make  a  dcsp^'rale  effort 
fur  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  The  southern 
provinces  took  his  part,  while  those  of  the  north  obeyed 
the  duke  of  Bedford.  The  war  thus  renewed  deso- 
lated the  whole  face  of  the  Muntir.  Tlie  lands  lay 
uncultivated ;  the  wolves,  made  bold  by  hunger,  found 
their  way  into  Paris,  and  actually  allacked  the  citizens. 
For  along  lime,  the  English  party  maintained  its  advan- 
tage over  the  dniiphin.  Of  all  France,  nothing  remained 
to  hiiA  but  the  city  of  Orleans ;  and  in  1428  ihc  F,ng- 
lish  laid  siege  to  that  place.  The  young  prince  now 
thought  his  cause  loRt  and  his  fortunes  liopeless,  when 
one  of  the  most  singular  occurrences  in  history  turned 
the  tide  in  his  favor.  This  was  the  appearance  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

This  interesting   girl   was  the   daughter  of    poor 

K rents,  and  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Domrcmy, 
om  her  infancy  she  had  been  laughl  to  look  upon 
the  English  witli  abhorrence,  and  the  scenes  of  deM>- 
lation  which  were  enacted  before  her,  were  t!ie  daily 
conversation  of  those  with  whom  she  associated.  Po- 
itical  and  parly  interests  were  thus  forced  upon  the 
mind  of  Joan.  Site  was,  by  her  own  account,  about 
Jiirteen  years  old,  when  a  supematural  vision  firat 


appeared  to  her.  From  that  time,  voices  continued  to 
haunt  her,  and  to  echo  tbe  enthusiastic  and  restless 
wishes  of  her  own  heart  These  voices  were  her 
visitors  and  advisers,  and  prompted  her  to  quit  ber 
native  place,  take  up  arms  and  drive  the.  foe  before 
her,  and  thus  procure  for  the  dauphin  his  coronalioD  at 
Rheims.  When  she  was  seventeen  years  old,  and  ihe 
fortunes  of  Charles  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  she  went 
to  him,  and  offered  to  deliver  Orleans  froin  the  faie 
which  wos  hanging  over  it,  and  cause  him  to  be 
crowned  king.  The  courtiers  thought  her  mad  ;  bu> 
Charles,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted  the  offer.  Joan 
was  arrayed  in  a  full  suit  of  armor,  wos  furnished 
with  an  escort  of  troops,  and  received  the  nink  of  a 
military  commander. 

Her  fame  had  gone  before  her.  She  and  her  sol- 
diers were  suffered  to  pass  unmolested  threugh  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  to  enter  Orleans.  The  Eiiglish 
soldiers  were  seized  with  a  horror  of  fighting  against 
Heaven.  She  carried  with  her  a  convoy  of  provisions 
to  the  besieged,  whose  hearts  were  raised  from  despair 
to  a  fanatical  confidence  of  success.  The  English, 
who,  in  every  previous  encounter,  had  defeated  the 
French,  felt  their  courage  paralyzed  by  the  presence 
of  this  simple  girl.  Wherever  she  led  the  attack,  they 
threw  down  their  arms  and  fled.  Many  deserted  ;  sw 
that  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  England  against  ^1  . 
who  should  abandon  the  cause  "  for  fear  of  the  inaydc."  i 
Joan  was  wounded  several  times,  but  never  killed  nnv 
me,  or  shed  any  blood,  with  her  own  hand.  The  si<:go 
if  Orleans  wos  raised,  after  a  series  of  great  achieve. 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  French ;  and  in  one  wi-ek 
af\er  the  arrival  of  Joan,  the  beleaguered  city  was 
relieved.  She  then  declared  herself  ready  to  perform  , 
tbe  second  part  of  her  mission. 

Hheims  was  at  a  great  distance,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Charles's  troops  were  few,  and  the  roud 
guarded  by  strong  fortresses.  But  lie  yielded  to 
the  importunity  of  bis  proieclre^,  and  set  out  on  the 
journey.    Every  town  along  the  route  submiiled  witliuut 

"  ing  a  blow,  and  his  progress  resembled  a  triumph. 
At  Hheims  he  was  presented  with  the  keys  of  the  lo«n. 
The  coronation  of  the  dauphin  was  performed  in  the 
cathcdml  of  that  city,  with  the  holy  oil  of  Clovis.  ■ 
During  the  ceremony,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  sloo<l  by 
the  nllar,  in  complete  armor,  her  banner  in  her  hand. 

When  the  ceremony  was  finished,  she  threw  hersvlf 
Dt  the  feet  of  the  king,  now  Charles  VII.,  and  !<iid. 
0  noble  king,  now  that  the  pleasure  of  God  is  <iinn', 
and  I  have  raised  tlic  siege  of  the  city  of  Orleaiix,  and 
have  caused  you  to  be  crowned  in  your  city  of  Klieims, 
let  me  be  taken  hack  to  my  father  and  mother."  ^hu 
seemed  no  longer  sustained  by  her  previous  enihu.->i- 
.  and  felt  that  her  mission  was  aceomplislieil.  Itut 
the  king  desired  Iter  to  stay  with  the  army  till  the  Eng- 
lish were  driven  out  of  France.  After  u  scries  iif 
successes,  she  was  in  one  inslancc  defeated,  and  riiiallv 
was  captured  in  a  sally  against  the  enemy,  in  1130. 
She  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Ucdfor^l.  Tluiugh 
every  law  of  honor  dictated  that  she  should  be  treated 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  she  was  brought  to  trial  as  a 

rcercss  and  heretic.    The  clergy  who  tried  her  were 

the  interest  of  Bedford,  ond  cundemned  her  lu  die. 
A  pile  of  wood  was  prepared  in  ihc  market  place  at 
Koucn,  and,  encircled  by  a  body  of  judges  and  eccle- 
siastics, she  was  bunted  to  death,  and  her  oahcs  were 
thrown  into  the  Seine.  Public  opinion  afterward  turned  I 
in  bcr  fevor,  and  fbe  judges  who  condemned  bcr  were 
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1  Kl  by  the  popubce  emj  tiiM  they  Bppeaicd 
"^        '    Bent  OT  OoA  neowd  to  rBll 


upon  them,  for  ibey  dl  died  violent  deaths.  Id  14M, 
a  leviuoa  of  the  Kntence  loak  place :  Joan  waa  pro- 
oouaced  innoeeat,  and  a  ttalue  to  her  tnemonr  waa 
flnqfed  on  the  ^xM  where  the  periahcd.  Her  flunily 
WM  abo  ennoUed  by  the  king,  whose  foitnDea  iho  bnd 
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Heim  of  Lomt  XI.  —  FonigH  WarM  —  Pran- 

of  I.  —  Tha  PuU  0/  tlu  Cloth  of  OoU— 

Wart    mik    the   Emperor  of  Oermanjf — 

CkarleM    IX.  —  Catharine    de    Medieit  — 

MaaMocre  of  St.  BartkolommB. 

NaTwiTnenxDixa  the  capture  tit  Joaa  of  Arc,  dM 

Bngliih  daily  lort  ground  in  Fiance.     One  city  ttm 

another  tubmitted  to  Charlea.    Sii  yenn  aflier  the 

dnaih  oT  the  Maid  of  Orieana,  be  made  bii  public 

^ntry  into  E^ria,  after  >n  abacnce  i^  aeienleen  yean. 

Tee  regent,  Bedlbrd,  died  of  vexation  at  the  we- 

itmm  of  the  Pmnch,  and  the  Engliah  aooo  pa— Mad 

no  letrilwy  in  Fraaoe  hut  the  city  of  Cahii.     Under 

ihe  good  aoveraineiit  of  the  native  lovenin,  Fi 

erity.    A  dra 


[he  good  covei 
ma  gndunlly 


lunUy  I 


1  to  proapenty> 


«  hownm,  deaoUled  me  oawtiry  in  bii  i 
So  grant  wna  ine  mo^ialiqr  i*  ftiin;tbnt  th*  « 


'  roamed  about  the  nearly  deaeried  ■treeia,  and  oarried 
off  children  before  the  eyes  of  iboir  parents.  Cbartea 
VII.  reigned  thirty-nine  y(»ra.  He  died  of  Btuvation, 
in  1461,  refusing  to  lake  food,  on  account  of  suhpiciooa 

'  that  his  son,  sflcrward  Louie  XL,  intended  to  poison 

'  him. 

I      Louis  wu    in    Burgundy  when   he    heard    of  his 

j  father's  ilesTh.  Ho  was  crowned  at  RbcimH,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  thenco  to  Pkris,  where  he  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  all  good  persons  by  his  unwunhy  acts. 
lie  very  much  resembled  the  liomnn  cm|>cror  Nero 

'  in  point  of  croelly,  and  was,  besidui,  meao,  base, 
sclliBh,and  trescheroui.  He  dismiMed  all  hia  fother's 
counsellors,  and  gave  places  of  outhorttv  only  to  such 
as  wero  too  ntcan  to  dispute  his  will,  flis  prime  ob- 
ject was  to  establish  a  despotic  govcmmeni ;  and,  aa 
this  could  only  be  done  by  destroying  the  power  ot  the 
nobility,  he  Mteimined,  from  the  cummcnccnwnt  of 
his  reign,  to  rid  hiiMelf  oT  all  those  whow  influence 
mi^i  intoftiv  whh  his  views.  With  this  intention, 
he  impriaaond  many  of  the  chief  nobles,  while  their 
ralunen  wen  aeixed  and  hanged  on  trees  in  ihe 
ftiwli.  Others  wen  shut  up  in  cages,  and  ezhibnnd 
lihn  wiM  benMa.  The  nobles,  who  had  once  posaeased 
mm  power  than  the  kin^  himself,  made  a  show  of 
fMNtMOB,  and  anned  their  vassals;  but  Louis  was 
«tM  MMWgh  to  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  anna, 
by  waUng  pnmiaee  which  he  never  meant  to  perform. 
Tlw  oouit  bad  now  none  of  that  splendor  that  had 
pnrmisly  distioguiabed  it.  The  noble*  that  remained 
■t  liberty  were  few,  and  these  were  afraid  of  speaking 
Iheir  sendaientB  finely.  The  laya]  residence  was 
noc*  Kke  n  priiOB  than  a  palace :  the  king  was  him- 
•elf  distingmabed  by  die  ahabbiness  of  his  hat  and 
eoBL 

The  fbabiona  of  thw  age  were  curious.  In  the  reign 
of  CtaHee  VI.,  it  had  been  necessary  to  make  the 
doon  wider,  to  admit  the  head-dress  of  the  ladiea,  six 
feet  broad.  The  same  doon  were  now  made  higher, 
to  gin  paMSoe  to  an  extraordinary  structure,  three 
feet  high.  This  was  in  the  form  of  n  turbon,  tapering 
toward  the  top,  and  wreathed  round  with  a  handker- 
chief of  silk,  or  other  ligbt  material,  the  comers  of 
which  bung  to  the  ground.  Men  wore  jackets  stuffed 
at  the  rfnulden,  to  make  them  appear  broad.  The 
hair  was  wont  ao  long,  that  il  covered  the  cyrs  and  lace. 
The  noble  authors  of  the  time  complain  that  citiiens 
and  even  serraots,  had  jackets  of  silk,  Mtin,  and  velvet, 
nod  that  almoal  all  wore  peaks  to  their  shoes  a  fool  long. 
The  reign  of  IjOuIs  XL  was  disturbt-d  by  ccntinual 
wars  between  the  king  and  Charles  the  Uuld,  duke  of 
Bumntdy.  Of  all  the  greet  fiefs  ihai  funmriy  existed 
in  Fraaee,  two  only  were  now  unatUKhvd  to  the  crown : 
these  were  Brittany  and  Burgundy.  The  latter  included 
a  country  equal  in  extent  to  the  dominions  of  Louia, 

I  for  it  comprehended  all  the  Netherlands,  the  duchy  of 

I  Burgundy,  and  Artois.  Louie  looked  upon  the  dube 
in  the  lifihi  of  a  rival  sovereign,  rather  than  aa  a 
vassal  noble.  The  enmity  and  jealousy  of  these  two 
princea  furnish  the  leading  events  of  ihis  reign.  In 
147&,  Edward  IV.  of  England  entered  France  with  a 
powerful  anny.and  claimed  the  throne.  Louis  irtorted 
to  bb  customary  arts  in  such  cases,  and  by  fair  proi^ 
isesaod  cajoleiy,  purchased  the  good  will  of  Edward's 
miniMen,  and  fionily  bribed  Ihe  monarch  hioNelf  to 
nluiB  to  Engkad,  The  "Eof^ith  soldien  were  well 
ftaatod  at  the  axpsMe  of  Law«  lAo  sent  seveml  aaiv 
lendsofwiMaadoteif      -' 
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will  to  the  Endish  camp.  He  requested  a  peraonal 
interview  with  Edward,  and  the  two  kings  met  upon 
a  bridge,  in  iho  centre  of  which  was  B  large  wooden 
grating,  almost  breast  high.  They  embraced  through 
the  openings  of  (he  grate,  and  awore  to  observe  faith- 
fully the  treaty  which  had  bd^n  made,  after  which 
they  passed  some  time  in  familiar  discourse. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  died  soon  after  this  n  a  war 
with  the  Swiss,  leaving  an  only  daughter  Mary  of 
Rurgundy,  who  ought  to  have  inbenled  his  dominiouB 


but  Louia  declared,  that  by  the  Selic  law,  she  wba 
excluded  from  mheriting  any  estates  within  the  boun- 
daries of  France.  He  therefore  took  possesxion  of 
them  himself,  and  thus  the  great  fief  of  Burgundy 
became  united  to  the  crown.  Edward  IV.  of  England 
was  now  dead,  and  Louis  was  rid  of  his  most  dreaded 
rival.  But  his  constitution  was  broken  down,  and  the 
fear  of  death  and  aasass'nation  filled  htm  with  inde- 
scribable horror  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle  of 
Plessis  where  even  his  own  daughters  were  forbidden 
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to  visit  him  without  invitation.  Any  person  who 
approached  without  making  himself  known  was  shot 
The  avenues  of  this  abode  of  misery  were  lined  wiQi 
gibbets  instead  of  trees,  and  one  of  the  three  familiar 
associates  of  the  king  was  his  hanfi^man.  The  others 
were  his  barber  and  physician.  The  latter  pretended 
that  it  had  been  predicted  to  bim  that  his  death  should 
take  place  a  few  days  before  that  of  the  king.  Louis 
therefore  watched  over  the  life  of  the  physician  with 
anxious  care,  and  loaded  him  with  presents.  Battles 
between  rats  and  cuts  were  his  principal  amusement. 
He  drank  the  blood  of  young  children,  in  the  hope  of 
instilling  youth  and  health  into  his  veins.  Terrible 
and  marvellous  medicines  were  compounded  for  him. 
The  nearer  death  approached,  the  more  his  dread  of 
it  increased.  Ho  tried  to  keep  it  off  by  the  arts  of 
superstition,  and  hoped  to  deceive  God  as  he  had  men. 
He  wore  relics  and  amulets  about  his  person,  and  little 
leaden  images  surrounded  his  cap.  When  near  his 
end,  he  prayed  that  he  might  die  on  a  Saturday.  This 
wish  was  gratified.  He  expired  Saturday,  May  20, 1483. 
The  great  end  and  aim  of  Louis  was  to  annihilate 
the  preteaaions  and  power  of  the  feudal  princes.  He 
punaed  thu  object  wilb  indefnUgiUe  peneverance, 


and  W88  signally  successful.    Yet  he  cannol  hove  tlie 
credit  of  aiming  at  any  good  object.     He  crushed  the   [ 
nobles,  only  to  engross  their  power  himself.     The  feu-   ■ 
dal  system,  indeed,  disappeared  with  him,  but  absolute 
monarchy  took  its  place,  and  continued  to  the  revolu- 
tion.    The  increase  of  territorial  dominion  was  never 
his  policy.     When  the  Genoese  otTered  to  take  him 
for  their  sovereign,  he  answered,  "  The  Genoese  give 
themselves  to  me,  and- 1  give  them  lo  the  devil!" 
He  labored  incessantly  to  establish  the  French  unity. 
09  he  understood  il — one  territory  and  one  sovereign. 
He  never  commiticd  useless  crimes,  but  never  hcsiia- 
led  to  perpetrate  any  act,  if  necessary  lo  gain  his  ends. 
He  was   not   cruel  by  nature,  but  exercised  cruelly 
without   remorse.     Ho  avoided    intercourse  with  the 
great  and    good,  and    accomplished  every  thing  by    ; 
paltry  means.    He  transformed  his  lackeys  into  heralds, 
his  barbers  into  ministers.     The  executioner  was  his 
familiar  spirit.      He  lived  in  the  midst  of  scafToldn, 
prisons,  iron  cages,  and  chains,  and  died  surrounded 
by  quacks,  hermits,  and  astrologers.     There  was  no 
great  man  in  his  reign,  and  little  virtue.     Fear  sup*    i 
planted   every  other  feeling.     The    neoplo  were  as    I 
■ubmimve  u  galley  slaves.  * 
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LfOuis  XI.  lei\  one  son  and  two  daiightors.  Tlic 
von,  aAcnft'ard  Charles  VIIL^  though  in  his  fourtcrnth 
rear,  was  not  allowed  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. IIo  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  liis 
oldest  sister,  Anne  of  B<'nujcu.  Tlic  princes  of  tlie 
n>yul  family,  und  particularly  tlic  duke  of  Orlf*ans,  did 
not  readily  submit  to  this  armngement ;  and,  Imving 
made  un  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ths|)lucc  Anne,  fled  lo 
the  court  of  !)rittany.  This  was  the  only  fief  that 
now  remained  independent  of  the  king.  U))on  this 
territory*  the  rulers  of  Fnmce  had  already  cast  longing 
vyes,  and  Anne  was  glad  of  a  pretext  for  war.  The 
Itretons  wvn:  defeated  in  the  iKiitle  of  St.  Auhin.  The 
•  luke  of  Orleans  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  tluko  of 
Hrittzmy  did  not  long  survive  the  defeat.  His  daugliter, 
siile  heiress  of  the  duchv,  was  thirteen  years  old  at 
ihis  tinie,  hut  possessed  discretion  far  lieyond  her  age. 
She  was  advisi'd  to  settle  all  diflicuhies  hy  nuirniing 
Charles,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  the  natural  enemy 
)f  her  family.  lie  entered  her  capital  city  in  disguisi*, 
U(>wever,  visited  the  princess,  and  pleaded  with  such 
etfeet,  that  hc  Won  liis  cause.  They  were  married  in 
IIIM.  Thus,  aOer  the  lapse  of  sevemi  centuries, 
France  was  agtiin  imited  under  one  soven'ign.  The 
last  remnant  of  the  feudal  systf;m  was  now  incor)H>nited 
in  the  monarcliy,  and  the  kingdom  was  at  a  high 
pitch  of  |K>wcr.  Tlie  ctMmtr)'  was  at  pi*ace,  and  civil 
\iars  were  at  an  end.  The  energy  and  desire  for  con- 
tinual excittrment,  which  had  thus  far  cxlmusted  them- 
M*lv«'s  ill  internal  stniggles,  now  led  tlic  French  across 
he  frontier,  carrying  war  into  foreign  countries. 

!n  1 191,  the  king  resolved  to  enforce  tlic  claims  he 
lad  u|Mm  Naples,  hy  virtue  of  Charles  of  Anjou^s 
iH'fpjf'st  to  Louis  XI.  lie  invaded  Italy  with  nn  army 
i>f  eighteen  thousand  men.  The  king  of  Naples  and 
I  he  Italian  prinees  imagined  that  the  whole  would  end 
Ml  idle  talk,  ami  took  no  measures  of  defence.  ^^  It 
HI  •fined,**  says  an  old  historian,  *^  as  if  (?od  had  blind- 
folded  their  eyi^s,  and  tied  down  their  hands,  and 
raiseil  up  this  young  king  to  chastise  tliem,  who  came 
uitha  small  force  and  a  brainless  council.^*     Hver\' 
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rity  n|H'iied  its  gat(*s  at  his  approfich.  After  a  sojourn 
I  if  three  months  in  the  kingdom,  a  powerful  league, 
f'lrmtd  against  him,  forced  him  to  n-tum  to  France. 
il<- broke  through  the  htnts  (.-f  the  enemy,  who  had 
;:  ither«;d  in  strong  nuniliers  to  r»ppose  his  [Kissiige.  lie 
\v:e4  stripiNMJ  of  all  his  contpie^ts  in  Italy  in  as  short  a 
liiiie  an  he  luid  taken  to  gain  them.  lie  died  in.  il9N, 
in  tin:  twent\-4igb!h  year  of  his  age.  His  amiable 
ni  iiiiK  rs  reiiilep  d  him  a  great  favorite,  and  acquired 
I'lif  him  the  **!iriia!ni'  of  the  Court mu-t, 

Charli-s  h-t't  no  ehildren,  and  was  succeeded  upon 
the  thron«»  by  I^iiuis,  gn.'at-grands'in  of  (.'luirles  V. 
\\  ••  have  bithi  rfo  spoken  of  him  as  the  duke  of  Or- 
'•  .iiis  :  but  he  now  n-eeived  the  title  of  />ium  A'//.  It 
\\;(<«  fi-an'tl,  that  he,  iia\ing  in  turn,  becumo  the 
•.•riini:'"*t,  Wduid  wn-ak  his  vengeance  upon  the 
[  irti^jin^  of  Anne  of  lleaujeu.  Mut  when  iisked  to 
r*  intfVf  an  old  gene  ml  fri)m  the  nnny  who  had  taken 
ti.iii  prlniiner  at  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin,  he  n'plif*il, 
*•  It  d<j«-«4  not  IsTome  the  king  <if  Fninee  to  n-veiige 
liie  n'.j:irr»'U  of  the  iluke  of  Orh-ans."  Me  was  s;ir- 
n.-niii'il  the  father  of  his  f>eoph\  as  be  diiiiinislH*d  tliir 
taxes,  and  n'gulated  the  ex|M*nsi*s  of  the  government 
w  ::\i  great  order  anil  eronoiny.  lie  obtained  a  divorrc 
fr>>m  liLH  wifi*  Jocin,  and  married  Anne  of  Brittany,  the 
%kiiiuw  (»f  (MiarleH  Vin.  During  the  greater  part  of 
hM«R'is;n,  hf.*  was  fighting  in  Italy,  not  only  for  the 


recovery  of  Naples,  but  for  tlie  duchy  of  Milan,  liis 
wars  were  unsuccessful,  for,  after  conquering  Naples, 
he  lost  it  by  the  treachery  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain ; 
and,  though  he  entered  Milan  twice  us  a  conqueror, 
he  was  finally  obliged  to  give  up  his  Italian  claims. 

In  IT)  13,  a  new  enemy  appeared  in  Ilenn^-  VIII. 
king  of  Kngland.  He  invaded  Fnmce,  and  gamed  a 
battle  in  I'icanly,  which  was  called  the  battle  of  the 
gpurs^  l»eing,  on  the  part  of  the  Fn'iicb,  more  a  flight 
than  a  batth*.  Hut  Louis  was  wear)*  of  fighting.  He 
made  peace  with  all  his  c>iiemies  ;  and,  on  the  death 
of  Anne  of  Brittany,  which  hap|)«'ned  in  ITiIl,  he  mar- 
ried .Mar\'  Tiitlor,  sister  i»f  Menrv.  She  was  only  six- 
teen  years  old,  and  ft>nd  of  gayety  anil  keeping  late 
hours.  To  please  his  young  bride,  Ijouis  gave  up  his 
rcgtilar  and  quiet  habits  of  life  :  he  ndinquished  his 
fonner  custom  of  dining  at  eight  o^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  retiring  at  six  in  the  evening.  He  adopted 
fashionable  hours,  and  fn^quently  sat  up  till  midnight. 
These  alten*d  habits  disngrec*fl  with  his  health,  and 
brought  on  a  fatal  illness.  He  ditrd  in  lAl.^.  He  left 
no  sons,  and  his  crown  passed  to  his  cousin  Fr^^ncis, 
count  of  Apgouleme. 

Tlie  French  historians  regard  this  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  modern  histor\'  of  France ;  a  new  era 
seems  to  burst  upon  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  America  had  just  bt^*n  discoven:d 
in  the  west,  thus  oflering  science  new  seas  to  explore 
and  new  worlds  to  examine.  The  (.■  reeks,  driven 
from  their  home  by  the  Turks,  had  hnnight  into  the 
west  the  treasures  of  their  arts  and  of  classic  antiquity. 
The  art  of  printing,  now  just  beginning  to  develop 
itself,  seemed  discovered  on  puqxjse  to  multiply  and 
spread  these*  riches.  The  feudal  system  had  been 
destroyed,  and  tin?  n*formation,  which  follows  chisely 
on  these  events,  announces  the  end  of  the  miiltlle 
ages,  and  the  ix^ginning  of  an  em  of  light  and  inlet 
ligence. 

Franeis  I,  was,  at  his  accession,  in  the  twenty- flra. 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  handsome  and  well  formc^J  ; 
liis  air  and  demeanor  werv;  chivalrous  and  princfrly, 
while  his  gay  ami  open  eha racier  won  all  hearts 
He  was  desirous  of  mising  Fmnce  to  an  equality  witli 
Italy  in  point  of  wealth  and  n'flnement.  He  assembled 
around  him  tlie  most  h'arned  mt'ii  and  tht*  most  cele- 
brated artists  of  his  time.  He  founded  colleges  for 
the  study  of  <m.'ek  and  I^fitin,  and  s)t:in'(l  no  expense 
to  advance  the  art  of  printing,  whi<'h  was  now  iiviking 
great  progn'ss.  He  wisbeil  to  be  cmiHidered  the 
gn'Otest  man  of  his  time.  Then*  was  another  s<iver- 
eign  in  KunqM*,  however,  who  would  bnMik  no  rivalr}* 
This  was  Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain  ainl  eiiipenir  of 
<iermany.  He  was  more  |Miwerful  than  Fntnris,  fui 
his  dominions  compriMMl  (lermany,  Spain,  the' .Nether- 
lands, and  the  rich  countries  of  l*eni  and  .Mexico. 
Btitli  tbesp  princes  th«»ught  that  two  suiih  couM  not 
shine  in  the  same  hemiHplM'n',  and  all  their  efforts 
wen*  dirr-eted  towani  eclipsing  earh  other.  TiK-ir 
uan«  disturlM-d  tlie  whole  of  Kiiro|ie  us  long  us  they 
lived. 

It  was  in  cruiM-qiience  (tf  tht-ir  quarrels  that  a 
meeting,  usually  called  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold^ 
took  pliii'e,  near  (*alais,  U-tween  the  king  of  Fnmce 
and  Ilinr}-  Vlll.of  Kngland.  The  funiier,  being  very 
anxi<ius  to  cultivate  tin*  favor  of  the  Knglish  monarch, 
invited  him  to  this  entertainment.  The  two  kings  met 
each  otlicT  on  horM-lxick,  and,  a  Alt  a  cenniiunious 
aalutation,  dismounted  and  entered  a  splendid  |Miviuun. 
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They  then  began,  with  great  gravity,  to  discuss  the 
afiaire  for  which  they  were  ostensibly  met  But  they 
ROOD  grew  weary  of  such  serious  matters,  and,  leaving 
them  to  their  ministers,  spent  eighteen  days  in  tourna- 
ments, feastings,  and  other  amusements.  On  one 
occasion,  Francis  sportively  turned  Henry  out  of  bed 


UH&RLES   IX. 

He  now  incited  the  various  Italian  powers  to  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  Charles,  and,  when  they  hod 
compromised  themselves  by  taking  up  arms,  abandoned 
them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor.  In  acting 
thus,  he  hoped  to  obtain  of  Charles  some  modification 
of  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  The  treaty  of  Cambrai,  in 
1539,  was  the  reward  of  his  perfidy.  By  this  agree- 
ment, Francis  agreed  to  marry  Eleanor,  sisler  of  the 
emperor,  and  to  pay  a  large  ransom  for  the  release 
of  his  two  sons.  Both  of  these  conditions  he  pcr- 
foRned.  But  neither  Charles  nor  Francis  could  l«ng 
be  contented  Without  the  excitement  of  war.     They 
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at  the  point  of  the  sword.  They  parted  on  the  best 
terms  imaginable.  Henry  went  from  this  scene  of 
gayety  to  Gravelincs,  a  small  town  on  the  northern 
coast  of  France.  Here  Charles  V.  contrived  to  meet 
him,  and  so  far  counteracted  the  seductions  of  Francis, 
as  to  obtain  from  him  a  promise  to  remain  neutral  in 
the  approaching  contest  between  him  and  his  rival. 

The  flames  of  war  were  soon  kindled.  The  first 
attempt  of  Francis  was  tmsuccessful.  His  best  gen- 
eral, the  Constable  of  Bourboi),  abandoned  His'  cause, 
and  joined  the  standard  of  Charles.  He  was  received 
with  open  arms,  and  a  plan  was  formed,  in  connection 
with  Henry  VIII.,  for  the  invasion  and  division  of 
France.  This  invasion,  however,  proved  abortive; 
and  Francis,  elated  at  Bourbon's  diacomfitLtre,  led  on 
army  into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Pavia.  The  city 
was  relieved  by  a  numerous  force  under  Bourbon  and 
Lannoy,  who  attacked  the  French  fortifications.  The 
French  troops  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  one  of 
the  royal  family  fled  from  the  field,  and  never  stopped 
till  he  reached  Lyons,  where  he  died  of  shame. 
Francis  was  taken  prisoner,  and  gave  up  his  sword  to 
Lannoy.  He  was  conveyed  to  Madrid,  where  he  fell 
dangerously  ill.  Charles  V.  refused  to  see  him,  and 
this  chilling  indifference  to  royal  misfortunes  aggra- 
vated the  malady  of  the  French  king.  Charles  at  last 
consented  to  visit  him,  and  the  kindness  of  his  manner 
hastened  Francis's  cure.  Afler  fifteen  months'  cap- 
tivity, he  received  his  liberty,  hut  on  very  stringent 
conditions,  for  the  execution  of  which  his  two  sons 
remained  as  hostages.  These  conditions  Francis 
never  performed,  on  the  pretext  that  promise*  made  in 
prwoa  are  not  binding. 


were  almost  constantly  engaged  in  quarrels  from  1536 
to  1544,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Crcssy. 
Francis  died  in  1547,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
reign. 

Henry  II.,  his  son,  immediately  succeeded  him. 
He  resembled  his  father  in  many  parts  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  introduction  of  the  reformed  religion  at  this 
period  e^ccited  a  general  ferment,  and  caused  breaches 
and  divisions  in  all  orders  of  society.  The  opinions 
and  dp(]tfInes.of  Luther  teere  made  known,  by  the  art 
of  pTinting)  ia  all  Chrisluui  countries.  In  France, 
those, who  adopted  ihcm  wera  called  Huguenots:  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  not  known.  The  king  died  Jn 
1559,  leaving  the  country  in  a  most  deplorable  state, 
from  the  elTects.  of  long  civil  wara.  Francis  II.  as- 
sumed the  government  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  lib 
persecuted  ihe  Huguenots  with  the  utmost  cruelty  dur- 
ing his  short  reign  of  seventeen  months.  Yet,  in  spite 
if  the  cruelties  they  sulTered,  their  numbers  diiily 
.ugmenled,  till  whole  towns  were  of  the  Protestant 
persuasion. 

On  Ihe  death  of  the  young  king,  a  younger  brolher, 
Charles  IX.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  ;  but,  being  only 
nine  years  old,  the  government  was  conducted  by  the 
duke  of  Guise,  a  haughty,  ambitious  nobloman,  and  a 
profound  enemy  to  the  reformation,  and  Catliarinc  de 
Medicis,the  mother  of  Charles.  Thiswoman, celebrated 
for  her  crimes,  intrigues,  and  talents,  was  a  Florentine 
of  high  birth  ;  she  became  early  familiarized  with  (he 
vices  of  dishonest  poliliciaits.  She  united  in  her  char- 
acter the  most  discordant  and  contradictory  qualities. 
She  wasby  nature  cruel,and  yet  fond  of  refinement  and 
the  hutnuvkziiis  arts  of  life.     She  was  both  avaricious 
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and  profuse.  She  looked  upon  deceit  and  dissimula- 
tion OS  wimlom  and  policy.  She  never  acted  with 
sincorily,  and  never  was  known  to  lose  her  presence 
of  mind.  Slie  trained  her  sons  in  the  arts  of  deceit, 
an<U  whrn  she  Ixrame  n?^«*nt,  during  the  minority  of 
rhnrli'S  IX.,  encouni^ed  him  to  al>andon  himself  cn- 
lircly  to  plea.*(ure.  He  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  nmn'sclial  de  Ret/,  an  accomplished  master  m 
evi-r\'  kind  of  vice. 

The  youn^;;  kin^,  thus  left  to  himsi^lf,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lM^  only  tauiiht  what  was  bad.  I)e  Retz, 
li(»\v<.'Vi'r.  could  n('v<>r  maki^  him  a  drunkanl.  He  once 
pp-vaili'd  (III  him  tu  drink  to  intoxication ;  hut  he  wa$ 
sii  miirh  ilis;rustfd  with  having  Ihm'u  in  tliis  condition, 
thai  he  was  rvcr  after  n'lnarkalilv  al»steinious.  lie 
was  liy  naturrr  anJcMit,  and  did  rvery  thing  with  n  ve- 
lit  incncc  of  spirit.  When  Iw  danciMl,  it  was  with  such 
impetuosity  that  the  ladirs  of  the  rourt  dreaded  him 
for  a  partner.  He  loved  all  kinds  of  hard  lalM)r,  and 
Utttk  great  pieasnn-  in  workin«;  at  a  hlacksmith*s  forge. 
Catharin*'  and  the  duke  of  (luisi*  w<*re  now  solely  iH'nt 
on  the  acquisition  of  power.  The  latter  first  provoked 
the  Huguenots  to  take  up  arms  ami  openly  di'c^larc  war 
a^rainst  tin;  Catholics.  A  spark  s«*t  the  whole  kingdom 
in  a  blaze.  Several  Huguenots,  while  nt  their  devo- 
tions in  a  I  mm,  were  insulted  hv  the  servants  of  the 
duke  of  (iuis4*,  who  chanced  to  puss  by.  An  affmy 
ensued,  in  which  the  duke  himself  was  wouniied  with 
a  stone.  His  servants  made  a  desperate  onset  upon 
the  Protestants,  and  kill(*d  several  of  tlwm.  The  lat- 
ter, lielieving  the  a.^(ault  to  luive  been  a  pmmeditated 
rommenc4Mnent  of  hostiliti<>s,  at  once  rushed  to  arms. 

Such  was  tlie  bt^ginning  of  the  dreadful  religious 
wars  which  for  so  many  years  desolated  France. 
Thi'V  wen'  carried  on  with  a  fenicitv  almost  unexam- 
pieil ;  all  family  and  social  ties  were  torn  asunder; 
e\er\'  town  iH'came  a  fortress,  and  countr^'mcn  and 
O'ildw  citizens  cut  each  other^s  throats  in  the  streets. 
(*atharinf>,  who  was  a  Zf*a1ous  Catholic,  and  bore  a 
p«TMinal  feel  in  t;  of  hatred  to  every  l*rotestant,  spent 
two  \eap4  in  eontriving  the  most  ilialxjlical  plot  recorded 
in  h.-iTory.  'I*his  wils  not  hint;  less  than  the  slaughter 
of  all  th*'  Huguenots  in  Fmnce.  The  king,  at  first, 
««hniiik  from  so  enormous  a  rrime ;  but,  at  last,  gave 
n  p-lurtant  nKisi-nt,  exclaiming,  in  a  parrixysm  of  rage 
iiuejed  with  si'f'iiiinc  infinity,  *M  consent,  provided 
\ii<.i  kill  them  alL  ami  h-ave  no  sun'iv(»r  to  p'pnmch 
ni«'."  (*athanne  wi^^U'd  to  include  Henr\',  king  of 
Navarn*,  afierwani  Ht-nry  IV.,  in  thi*  numU'r  of  vie- 
r>iiis,  oil  arriHuit  of  hi«i  aitarhm«-nt  to  the  l*n>testnnt 
p  !i;!ii>n;  hut  (MiarN-s  n'fusi-d  to  s;icrifice  th«iW!  of  his 

nU  II  liliMJil. 

Th«'  niiiht  of  the  tilth  of  Au>rusT,  ITiT'i,  was  fixn] 
u;h»u  tor  ih«-  mass;irr«'.  Tin?  htrikintf  of  the  great  Ih-II 
."•1"  :h»-  prilaee,  at  Paris,  was  to  tu*  iJi«'  signal.  As  the 
:i;>;miiii*i-'1  hourappni:iched,the  king,  h*ss  liunlenfd  than 
1.^  ni(i*her,  was  in  the  gn*atesi  agitation,  ami  tn*mbled 
i'rnm  hi-ad  to  foot.  To  pn'vent  {\n:  [Nis-^ihility  of  his  re- 
Iri'Mrn':  his  cons«>nt,  she  g:ive  the  signal  U'fon*  the  ap- 
(Hitiiifd  hour.  The  odminil  (*oligny,  a  venernMe,  n'li- 
U'Jrt'i**  man,  wa*  the  fip*t  virtim.  'Hm'  cr\*, "  Kill  ?  kill ! " 
now  re<uiuni]ed  thmu^h  llit*  stn*ets.  The  gn*ater  |inrt 
of  :he  Protestants  wrn*  sur|>rised  in  tlwrir  bwfls.  For 
eii>ht  days,  hUmu\  flowi'il  in  the  i>tre«-ts,  unit  cuq»siii  lay 
m  h«'a|»s  in  the  gutters.  White  thesf*  events  took  place 
in  Paris,  similar  Mrenes  occurreil  all  over  France.  One 
Cat)M>lic  boasted  of  lulling  bought  thirty  Huguenots, 
^or  tbD  purpose  of  torturing  them.     Charles  himself, 
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who,  after  the  sight  of  blood,  )md  forgotten  his  scru- 
ples and  hesitation,  shot  the  flying  victims,  as  they 
{»assed  the  windows  of  the  I^iuvre.  Henr>'  of  Na- 
varre only  saved  his  life  by  abjuring  Pn»t«-stantism. 
Tht^  next  day,  n  liawtliom  hh Mimed  for  the  sec(»nd  time 
tluit  Year,  in  the  ce mete r\'of  the  Innocents :  this  was  inter- 
preted  hy  the  fanatics  as  an  indication  of  the  pleasure 
of  Heaven,  and  the  slaughter  n'rommencetl.  One 
hundred  thousand  [H>rsons  wen*  sjirritleed  in  this  ruth- 
less butcher)*,  which  was  called  the  viasxacre  of  St, 
Iktrtholtwinr^  fnun  the  day  on  \ihirh  it  l)eg:in.  Many 
Catholics  also  perished,  the  vietinis  of  mistake,  or  of 
private  animiisity.*  Th*-  wish  of  Charles  that  none 
should  survive  to  n.*pro.'ieh  him,  uas  not  fulfil U'd :  two 
millions  yet  remainr'd.  The  eivil  war  was  renewed 
with  gn-ater  fur}*  than  ever.  The  Protestants  felt 
themselves  strcngthr'ned  by  the  sympathy  of  all  whom 
bigotrv'  had  not  renden'd  callous  to  ever\'  feeling  of 
humanity,  and  the  authors  of  this  un(»anilleled  crime 
had  tlie  mortification  to  discover  that  it  liad  been  per- 
petrated in  vain. 


CHAPTER  CCCXCV, 

A.  D.  1578  to  1648. 

Death  of  Charles  /A".,  and  Acrrssion  of  Henry 
III.  —  Hiury  the  Great  —  The  Ediet  of 
Nantes  —  Louis  XI I L  —  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu  —  His  Poliey  and  Charaetir. 

From  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  heolth  of 
Charles  nipidly  declined.  His  nights  were  restless 
and  disturlN'd,  and  his  sht^p  unrefnshin?.  He  was  fn'- 
quently  overheard  iM'wailing  his  atrocities,  with  tears 
and  groans.  His  mother,  C*athnrine.  fon^ed  from  him  a 
commission  of  regeney  tluring  the  intenal  which  must 
elapse  lM>tw(*en  his  death  and  the  arrival  of  his  brother 
from  Poland,  over  which  count n'  he  hail  U^en  cliosi'n 
king.  Charh'S  died  in  157 1,  in  the  twenty- fourth  year 
of  hLs  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  Henry, 
who  was  at  C'mcow,  in  Poland,  departed  s<*cretly  in 
the  night,  witliout  taking  any  measup's  for  the  gi>veni- 
ment  during  his  alis(*nc<'.  On  arriving  in  FraiM*e,  he 
was  cHiwned  as  Henry  III,  The  first  year  of  liis 
rei^n,  he  manilested  a  di*<i position  to  govern  for  the 
gfXKl  of  liis  subjeets;  hut  e\er}'  flattering  tmit  of  char- 
acter s<  ion  van  ihhed.  Hi;  «N*rupied  his  time  in  devis- 
ing new  fashions  of  dress,  llf  |Miiiited  his  face  while 
and  n*d,  and  wore  plasters  at  ni^iht  to  inipmvc  hiscom- 
ph'xion.  He  stained  his  hair,  tohidf  the  natimil  eolor, 
which  was  hmI.  The  dye  \ihieh  In;  uvii  failed  of  its 
intended  puqMxsc,  Init  was  not  eiitin-ly  witlH>ut  etii-ct, 
for  it  destroyed  the  hair,  and  leH  him  liuld.  He  used 
to  sit  in  a  ch»si't,  his  ftwoni  by  his  side,  with  a  basket 
niund  his  ne«*k,  in  whirh  n*|Nised  a  litter  of  small  pup- 
pies. In  this  position  he  amused  himself  by  playing 
at  cup  and  IkiII. 

While  lie  thus  n<'glecte<i  his  duties,  his  mhnppy 
kingdom  contiiiU(*«l  a  prey  to  civil  Har.     Brother  was 

*  It  apppar*  that  thr  \<»\»  of  R'lmr.  (frr^nry  XIII.,  took  • 
Hvfly  iiitrmt  iii  thi^  mMiiarrr.  Ilr  wfnt  in  MfUrmn  pmrr*- 
•ion  to  I- burr h,  to  ffirc  thankn  for  tho  Mlnughtrr  of  th«  hnv- 
tii-ft,  aiul  rrrn  cau«o«i  a  nKNUl  tn  In*  utrurk  in  rommrmors- 
tion  M  uliAt  he  c1ih.-iiic«I  a  icloriou^  rvrnt.  Copifii  of  Ihii 
mciUl  arr  »till  rstant.  <  >u  one  niflr  in  the  name  of  the  pope, 
with  hi*  imai^c ;  on  the  other  i»  an  angel  pre«rntiiij[  s  rraas 
to  a  croup  of  pmonH  heinf  slain.  The  inirriplion  b  la  LsSia 
—  •*Tke  Ummgki€r  of  iht  iiu^memoU^  1672." 
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drmcd  against  brother ;  there  were  as  many  hostile  pow- 
ers as  there  were  towns.  Relations  deliberately  mur- 
dered each  other ;  the  lands,  when  cultivated  at  all,  were 
tilled  with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  plough  in 
the  other.  The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  was  melancholy  indeed.  Their 
Ijeiirts  were  rendered  callous  by  familiarity  with  scenes 
of  blood,  and  became  insensible  to  all  difft»rence  be- 
twofn  ri<;ht  and  wrong.  Tlie  Protestants,  who  were 
increasing  raf)i(ily  in  numl)ers,  extorted  from  Henry 
the  privilege  of  holding  public  worship  wherever 'they 
pleased,  except  at  Paris.  This  concession  was  so  dis- 
pleasing to  the  pope,  with  other  Catholic  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  that  they  entered  into  a  confederacy  called 
the  holy  leo^uc^  determining  to  deprive  the  Hugue- 
nots of  their  newly-acquired  advantages.  But  all  their 
threats  could  not  induce  the  king  to  alter  his  decree. 
Catharine,  who  belonged  to  the  alliance,  died  soon 
after,  her  death  being  hastened  by  her  remorse  for  the 
ruin  and  misery  which  her  schemes  had  brought,  and 
were  still  bringing,  upon  her  nice.  Henry  III.  was  as- 
sassinated in  tlie  year  1589,  by  a  monk  named  Clement. 
In  him  the  house  of  Valois  became  extinct,  having 
occupied  the  throne  for  two  hundred  and  sixty -one 
years.  There  were  thirteen  monarchs  of  this  race, 
f)f  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  brave,  magnificent,  and  lovers  of  the  fine  arts. 
They  expelled  the  English,  united  Dauphiny,  Bur- 
gundy, Provence,  and  Brittany,  to  their  dominion,  and 
left  to  their  successors  a  large  and  compact  territory. 
But  they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  with  few  exceptions, 
arbitrary  and  ambitious,  and  trampled,  without  scruple, 
on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  holy  league  refused 
to  acknowledge  Henry  of  Navarre  as  his  successor, 
on  account  of  his  religion ;  for  although  he  had  re- 
nounced his  Huguenot  faith,  during  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  to  siive  his  life,  he  immediately  returned 
to  it  on  being  released  from  danger,  not  considering 
lumself  bound  by  an  oath  thus  forced  upon  him.  His 
right  of  inheritance  was  incontestable.  He  was  de- 
scended  from  Robert  of  Clermont,  sixth  son  of  St.  Lou- 
is :  the  princes  of  this  family  were  the  only  ones 
who  had  survived  amid  the  rapid  extinction  of  all 
branches  of  the  royal  family.  The  holy  league,  how- 
ever, caused  his  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  to  be 
proclaimed  king.  The  Protestants  declared  that  they 
would  own  no  other  sovereign  than  Henry,  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  die  in  his  ser^•ice.  A  terrible  war 
followed,  which  lasted  five  years  ;  the  Huguenot  army 
sufibred  many  hardships  from  want  of  foo<l  and  clothing. 
Queen  ElizalKJth  several  times  sent  Henry  supplies  of 
troops  and  money  from  England ;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  his  clothes  were  often  worn  out,  and  he  and  his 
soldiers  had  nothing  to  eat  but  black  bread.  In  1590, 
the  league  lost  their  phantom  of  a  king,  and  in  the 
same  year,  Henry  laid  siege  to  Paris.  But  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  himself  to  bring  the  horrors  of  a  bom- 
bardment upon  the  city,  and  though  it  was  completely 
in  his  power,  he  refus<*d  to  adopt  the  violent  measure 
of  an  assault.  He  endeavored  to  reduce  the  inhab- 
itants by  famine.  The  Parisians,  after  having  con- 
sumed all  their  provisions,  devoured  their  dogs  and 
cats,  and  even  children,  and  ground  the  bones  of  the 
dead  to  make  bread.  Henry,  touched  with  pity,  al- 
lowed  his  soldiers  to  lift  food,  on  the  ends  of  their 
lances,  to  the  besieged^  and^  when  he  found  that  hun- 
ger cou/d  not  force  them  to  auhmission^  retired,  and 


left  the  inhabitants  unmolested.  He  is  said  to  have 
given  as  a  reason  for  his  conduct,  —  "I  wouid  rather 
never  have  Paris,  than  possess  it  by  the  death  and  ruin 
of  so  many  persons.  I  do  not  wkh  the  city  to  become 
a  cemetery,  nor  do  I  wish  to  reign  over  the  dead."  It 
now  seemed  evident  to  Henry  and  his  counsellors 
that  there  was  only  one  course  which  could  restore 
peace  to  this  distracted  country ;  and  this,  after  due 
reflection  and  consultation,  he  concluded  to  adojit. 
He  renounced  the  reformed  religion,  and  July  !;i5, 
1593,  made  his  profession  of  Catholicism  in  the 
church  at  St.  Denis.  He  was  crowned  as  Hairy  IV, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  followitig  year. 

He  at  once  proclaimed  a  pardon  to  all  the  French 
who  had  borne  arms  against  him,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try submitted  to  his  authority.  Thus  France  saw  the 
termination  of  those  troubles  with  which  she  had  been 
distracted  during  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years.  The 
rights  of  the  Huguenots  were*  secured  to  them  by  a 
decree  called  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Before  this,  no 
Protestants  could  be  magistrates,  or  hold  any  oflices 
of  trust  in  the  state,  except  in  their  own  towns;  but 
they  were  now  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  other 
citizens ;  they  were  allowed  to  build  churches,  and  to 
enjoy,  equally  with  the  Catholics,  the  favor  of  the  king, 
and  the  protection  of  the  laws.  Twelve  years  of  peace 
now  allowed  Henry  to  repair,  in  some  sort,  the  evils 
done  to  France  during  forty  years  of  massacre,  of  for- 
eign and  civil  war.  Order  in  the  finances  succeeded 
the  waste  and  prodigality  of  previous  administrations. 
He  paid  by  degrees  the  debts  of  the  crown.  The 
peasants  of  the  present  day  repeat  a  wish  of  Hcrir%' 
the  Great,  "  that  they  might  have  a  chicken  in  the  pot 
every  Sunday  ;  "  a  trivial  expression,  perhaps,  but  one 
which  well  expresses  his  paternal  sentiments.  Forts 
were  repaired,  magazines  and  arsenals  replenished,  anc 
the  high  roads  well  taken  care  of;  the  administration 
of  justice  was  reformed,  and  the  two  religions  sub- 
sisted together  in  peace.  An  ambassador,  who  had 
seen  France  in  other  days,  remarked,  on  one  occasion, 
to  the  king,  that  he  no  longer  recognized  the  country- 
which  he  had  once  found  so  languishing  and  unhappy. 
"Ah,"  said  Henry,  "  that  was  because  the  father  of 
the  family  was  not  then  at  home ;  he  is  here  now,  and 
his  children  prosper."  In  all  that  he  did,  the  king 
found  a  most  able  assistant  in  Sully,  his  friend  and 
minister.  He  was  a  Huguenot,  and  the  pope  labored 
hard  to  make  him  change  his  religion ;  but  9|illy^s 
answer  was,  that  he  would  never  cease^  to  pray  fpr  the 
conversion  of  his  holiness. 

Henry,  now  that  his  kingdom  was  at  peace  at  home 
and  abroad,  formed  the  plan  of  constituting  Europe 
upon  a  new  basis,  and  uniting  all  Christendom  into  a 
sort  of  Christian  republic,  in  which  each  state  should 
be  secure  from  the  aggression  of  any  other.  But  Ills 
projects  were  brought  to  a  sudden  termination.  Re- 
ports had  for  some  time  prevailed  that  the  king  would 
not  live  long.  On  the  Mth  of  May,  he  started  in  his 
coach  with  six  noblemen,  for  the  arsenal,  the  if.si(!"i!<i* 
of  Sully.  At  the  crossing  of  a  street,  he  was  stonni d 
by  a  row  of  vehicles  passing  in  a  diflerent  di no- 
tion. A  wretch,  named  Francois  Ravaillar,  who  had 
time  to  see  which  was  the  king,  jumped  upon  \hv. 
wheel  of  the  coach,  reached  over,  and  stabbed  him 
twice  in  the  breast.  Henry  drew  a  long  sigh,  and 
died  without  speaking.  The  courtiers  assembled  in 
great  agitation,  to  determine  what  should  be  done 
The  heir  apparent  wa»  only  nine  years  old,  and  the 
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v.-n«.l';  til.-  kill;;  »:is  iM..iirn..l   l"r  :is  .-riiith.r.      ilf  is  , 
III-  only  king  ..I"  llu-  ..lil  iiiunnnrliy  whose 


tiini's  nnd  Wfll  oxrm|>liri>-4  lli>-  cnut  nhilitv,  rr-iimrNL- 
l.•^^  .m-rp-.  nn.i  ■  iiiilifiiiii;..!.;.-  i^r-.ilnnre  of 
Ki.-li.^li.ii.  'n.r  ininkir  .I.i-i.l..i  .>|.'.r>  ili<-  -l.-Minic 
li>m  III' 1 1ll-  lowii.  utiilc  llic-  iiiliiiliitiiiiN.  ii.t  n'siilvi'il 
MH  Ik'.  iiiikI,.  iin-iKintiimi  to  iI<-I'i-n'I  i1i-iiiw'Iv<vi  to 
ill.-  I.'isi  .'Xtrr,i,i;v.  K..-li.'ll.-  U.-.S  n  ><-!>|..ri  inHii.  on 
ll..-  Il;iv  o|-  l!i-.;.v.  Iji  lorii..-r  sks-s  tlw-  im.-j.:.-  Ii:i.I 
r>-f>-'n<--\  Mi|.]i!i<'>  l'ri>Mi  ilir  Kn^rli^li.     In  >itii:iii»ii  nii- 

.I.T.'.I  ir  .liilirii!!  :•.  .-'It  <.tr  til |>].li.>..  «tii.-li  u.<n- 

iiU:nssri,i  l.vui.-.r.     l{:.-li.li.-ii.  li..«.wT.  1..  iir.'.-t 


:   iliis 


.  <l  II 


,  ..I'  'Ivr.-.      I'iii-i.-.'  tl...  |,n.y 
:.  llow'/.,.H/<A//y.,»-:.ln.-l,:i 


■)--    ..r   It'.hnll,   111.-   .! 


.   Ill<! 


..f  till- 


If  II.UD- 


-■iSI   .•l..Ti-li.-.l    witli  iilBrlion    it)    Fnrn.-r.      Itnvnillii.-. 

I Pi>  r>r,  «[■••  si-i/.'.l   (III.)  ii.r;iir<->l  for  iin   \f-n 

oi-'ii  ili<<  nirk  :  ll'-  lii.n-  il  wiili  t)i<-  imM  |>:ii;<-m  ntliii- 

'1  -  !'..i'tli..!  ll-  I.1I.I  ii'i  iir<'nm|.li.-.>  in  lli<<  •-riiiii-.  Ili- 
«  .-  :i''i THiiril  lorn  nsMiiili-r  t>v  four  livrs)--!. 

i!,-   .iii:iiii.lv  .i.-;iili  of  I  Iriin- wiw  «  RKM   iiii*ror- 
I  •    to  i-Viiiii-".'  r-.r  Lis  >Mi  [^.UH  W[i>>  II TMK  •■hilil,  iiiirl 

.   '.-.11 Tlv<lis|>1ii\<.l   no  ^i^-ni  of  tli-vimi.-HHliii.-li 

!.-U.>.iiiiiii-iiiIv.lisiiii<:'ji!.lic.llii!<fj>ili.T;nn<lili<<(]iii-i-n 

r.  j>»^    »:!-<   ;i    ».-;ik    iliiii    fooiisli   «..Mi:.ii,   «li.>   »{Mrni. 

r.  .1  ^^  I'll  [.r.fo^iori  lb-  tP'iis.in"<  j.iii:ism'.I  Iiv  iIk-  1»i<- 

.    II.'.      Siillv  Kit!..ir.-w  front  lli-  roiir,  iin.i   j^],' rit   tin- 

r.  -t  of  IiIm  111-  nt  hiii  i-nsili-  <m  lli<<  kii.i.H  ..I'  ili.'  l^,\p: 

1  I'l  in  f'l'-t  U'ltcrni-il  tli-  coitnlrv.  IIi- wtiN  mi  nrnw 
L'  ,1/  I.II.I  .-oTi<-<ii'<l.  ilml  it  n:i*  -.'liil  of  l.iin.  ilijii  tli.  n- 
.. '  i<  li.n.'  iM'ist  .lilfioiill  lliiiiii-'  in  till-  nor'.l  —  to >i(iKin- 

-'  .':r>-:.-.  (o  fiiiil  111.-  n)iil(Nu|>li<-r'M  si iinil  ii<  siietik 

,v    .,  !l,.-  link.-  .1-   I..ivii"s.     I'iirisuiK  ■'.-  -.I'll.,  of 

..'.-■-.It   p.l,1-'rl.s  nn<l  r.li-w;  not  ii  i.i^-lit  ,«i.is..il 

»'...;;  1.!.., 'Mil  lli  -.-nlL-iiU'ii  iiml  iimI.Ii  ox  n  tli>.ii;:ht 
:'  ii't  i-r;ni''  to  stiin.l  :il  iIm-  i-oriu-rs  of  iti-  fn-i-i*  ami 
«  ;■  -iv  'III-  |>.-i-oi-nt  hy,  S'lin-iinii'i  lo  s'.'.i!  ii  cloak,  or 
-    '-.-h  :'■•-  w  It-fi'li'il  ]Mtr-i.'  of  11  i-iii/.in.     As  tin-  kiiit! 

t;...i. .,.-(,'. I  111  iii,-iiiiri;v,  -!n.ii'^  Imj-s  «-r.-  '  iiKrliiinct 
i!,..i  ll-  Hoiilil  ilispk.;- nion-  .-n-ri:v.iiN<l  p.virn  lliir 
k  ,i-.!...n  n-.  Ills  fii-li-T  Inil  .i..n-.      II  it  il..—  iinli<-i|>n- 

■i  1-   *■"■   ili-i.ci I'll.     !>.■   Li.vm-H  ili.ll  in   HWl. 

v'.i  ll  .  I'll.-.-  in  tiK'  kin-:'H  i-imiiil.-iu-.-  w.-i*  i diiitnlv 

r.  -  .<  I.V  III-  .-.'l.-t.ri!<  .1  An<inn<]  <l<i  PI.-m^  I{i(-Ii-I:-ii.' 

Tl„.  .\:v:u.r.'.uuin  iniin  h:is  »(  n-.lit.-  I.inli.aml  Ii.kI 

■.'.i.  ..I  i.-:.t..|  r.,r  til-  rlinn-h.     Hy   l.i^  nl.ili-i.-  niiil 

i!'ik Liiw:->.  iitiil  from  iImI  (H-ri-l  to  l.i<.  il-iiih.  in 

li;i-:.  «:,.  -l-i  .l...[,o-.-  niLr  of  FnitM-.-.  M'-  U^-i.iih- 
rr  1,1-  ,niiii-:''r  in  UViit,  ns^uin'-il   tin-  |.nii-mm.'nl  of 

v.-  ■-.,;..  :cu\  tIk iirnl  of  iIh-  nrinv.  ii<.>i.illv  Kikinff 

•.i.-  [i-M  III  ,..  rs..n.  M.-s1i:i.lily  il<-vol-.l{ill  Wii  jioMi-r. 
•■I  'll-  fin:  rii'.'inon  .if  two  pHssi'iiii  — nn  it)-«itiiiMi-  lu»c 

n:'  )i.->  niliii'fii--iriiii'n  w-rr  tin-  ovcrhrow  of  ttii-  ariii- 
to'r.iry.  niiil  l)i<.-  liiiinhliM);  uf  tho  IIu|CU(-imiIs  or  I'rut- 

Tli.-  circ"  nn.)  cnptiim  »f  K(irlip||p,  n  MroDgMd  of 
iJk>  Ilnpii-Doiit,  is  iliG  most  mviiMnblc  inci(k-ni  of  ihc 


of  SiiMi.  siiliiniTl.  ti 

If I  i.' r  <ln<ii:lLii-r 

■;■•■  1...  -'l.T  fiK..!  ,:.,r.u-l  -lir..' itl.stlirin  li'irw-tl.'iJi, 

^^i^.h  '•  Miiull  lir!  of  lir.  :i.l  I'aili  ihv.  Till-  iiiiivor  of 
ih-  i-l-v  n:is  iinii'oml  )>v  Klnnin^'  wrfli-lH-^,  who  wn- 
on  tli-i-o  nt  „r  .■^,.irlMf.■.  to  pi«.-  ..,.  tin-  diy.  Ik-  m 
plii-il,  »  Wliy  »l.'i;il.|  we  Kiil.init,  utiilc  iti.'n-  i»  niir 
iiiiin  lift  lo  kIhii  111*-  piin-H.'"  At  l-njnti,  liowi-vt-r, 
riiinini;  trinin|ilii'il  ov-r  tliu  n-Ni-.liiTi—  of  ihn  |iciijilc. 
All  )ioii-  of  ii'.l  from  Kttclniiil  h'i'l  fuil-it,  nnil  tin 
fily  s'lrnn.!.  n  .1.  Tlii-rc  «i-nr  unly  four  llioiwniid 
siiniriir-.  Ii  ft  o'li  of  ii  {ui)ml;iiion  of  tw-nlv-MX  tlioii- 
s-in.l.  M.'inv  (ii.T-  'li-il  fniin  tlir-  iiwihlv  uitli  which 
llh  V  suiillou.'.!  till-  fiM  fooii  Hliii-li  ».-.«  r.tri-T<'']  Ilii'in. 
»»ii  III.-  \iTV  n.'\t  iliiv  iifi-r  iln'  siirn(iii''r,  n  viol-nr 
i-'onn  iiriH'.  nii.l  Imri-il  in  th-  wiit-*,  for  ilifi  lliini 
tiini-.  Ill-  fiii:il  niol.'  uliii-h  luiit  Will  III-  inciinM  »f  n>- 
ilii(-in<:  llu-  I'i-v.     TIk-  r:ii>lnn-  of  1{..-Ih'1I-  wiut  u  faio) 

liloH  to  III-  IVi<.  .t:,»N  tlirvntihuiil  Vr. Iti-n.-n  of 

lio|.-.  nil  III-  muMi  Hlii'-li  n-iimin.-il  to  lli'-m,  yi<'li]i-i] 
oil'-  liy  on-,  am]  tlic  cniisc  of  rrlipimi  frci-iloin  nui 

Iticli-U-u  now  ili-vni(-i]  bin  pni.'r)>i^!i  lo  r-jin'-uiini! 
Ill-  jiuH.r  of  III-   iHins.-  of  AiMirin.      Thi-    I'nm-li 

tiiini'il  s '  itK-r-iisi-  of  infln-iK-c  in  i)h-s.-  wnn,  lint 

lilll.-  ii<;(-.'s-.ion  ori''rriior>-.  'Hi-  lH-nlih  of  ih.'  iniiiiM<-r 
va*  in  iIh-  in-nn  liin-  fnilinf!.  Worn  ilown  hv  diw  iisr, 
h-  Mill  inn  ti'l-l  lli-  rnnn,  U-ing  nirricl  nn  th.-  nhonl- 
ikrs  of  his  pnunU,  til  n  innrhinc  c-in't'K-d  with  (hniM^k. 
Ill'  yi'i  lio|M'i)  to  ninii'i.-  tin-  kin)!,  Hnil  wiik  Uit-nu 
jilinM  to  wcim?  iIm-  P'Bfwy,  whrn  h-  (iii'ii.  in  lli- 
liOv-«ov-iiih  vfsiT  iif  liii  n--,  iifl-r  li;i\in|i  iniliriiti-.l 
Ciiplinnl   Mnuirin  ns  I.ih  -ii-ri-wir. 

No  om>  can  <lonlil  lli-  mot  nliilili-H  of  ltit-)ii-[ii-ii  a« 
tl  Ntiit-Kinnn ;  liiii,  ri-|fiinlii)U  hit  (-nn--r  fnini  inir  otn  n 
tiiiii-,h<-  H-i'iiM  to  luivc  ht--n  th-  niilhor  of  innummlih' 
r.iliiinilii'i'  lo  his  roiintry.  In  cni>hin|i  IIk-  niihiliiy. 
h-  Miu^'ht  only  lo  n-iDoK-  nn  oW.->i-l-  in  lli-  roin|il.':t' 
ikst-inii'iii-y  lli*  the  <.-ri'Hii:  in  ihsiri.iiKiir  i|,-  I'r..n» 
biiilN,  ht-  •|ii-iu-lw'il  Ihr  fin-  of  iD'-nvil  iml'^Hnili-tn--. 
imit  nniii)iiliii-.l  iIm-  vcrv  -.oiin-' «  of  inilivi.liinl  irii!h, 
honor.  i>n<lili:rn:iy.  Fn'.ni  ihi.t  i.in..  nil  l»--Hni<- n  r 
vil-  an.l  ni-f-uaininlalin);  to  th-  |.ri.-silMio.i  uii'l  iIk- 
croH'ii.  /^ui'j'AVr.  M>on  MH-i-t-ni-il,  nnd  (-<im{ili'I<  <l 
whni  Kirhrlit-n  liad  b-pin.  Th-  •-.-ntrnhzalion  of  uU 
power  in  iht;  cruwn  wn*,  in  hia  vi-w,  ibi-  jwrf'viinn 
of  f>m(-niini-nt.  Thin  wa*  Fxiin-wcil  by  him  in  a 
tMwf  apoihriim  —  "  I  am  tl>r  hIdip."  Ik-rc  m  thr  li<*y 
to  the  toclancholjr  cvenu  which  have  fo(latK«ik^4m:«Kiiv 
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ing  France  in  blood,  and  staining  her  annals  with  the 
crimes  of  successive  revolutions. 

In  his  personal  character,  Richelieu  was  fond  of 
display  and  magnificence.  He  commenced  the  edifice 
known  as  the  Palais  Royaly  built  the  church  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  founded  the  celebrated  establishment 
called  the  "Grarden  of  Plants."  He  was  not  only 
greedy  of  the  praise  of  his  contemporaries,  but  covetous 
of  posthumous  fame.  He  patronized  men  of  letters, 
that  his  name  might  be  immortalized  by  their  pens. 
He  founded  the  French  Academy,  —  an  institution 
which  exists  to  this  day,  —  for  the  express  purpose  of 
improving  the  French  language.  No  words  or  phrases 
are  considered  good  French  unless  approved  of  by  its 
members.  The  king  survived  his  ambitious  minister 
but  five  months.  He  appointed  his  wife,  Anne  of 
Austria,  regent,  and  then  prepared  for  death  with 
composure.  He  died  in  1642,  in  the  thirty-third  year 
of  his  reign. 

CHAPTER    CCCXCVI. 

A.  D.  1648  to  1788. 

War  of  the  Fronde  —  Louis  XIV.  —  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  —  Louis  XV. 

Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  succeeded  Richelieu  as 
minister,  was  in  every  thing  either  his  reverse  or  his 
inferior.  Richelieu  was  haughty  and  overbearing, 
and  beat  down  all  opposition :  Mazarin  was  supple 
and  insinuating,  and  affected  gentleness  of  manner. 
The  Germans  and  Austrians  hoped  to  derive  great 
advantage  from  the  death  of  Richelieu  and  the  disor- 
ders which  usually  attend  a  minority  ;  but  Conde,  the 
general  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  army,  by  a 
splendid  series  of  victories,  compelled  the  emperor  of 
Germany  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648.  Mazarin  was  glad  to  make  peace,  for  he  found 
his  domestic  troubles  quite  enough  to  absorb  his  atten- 
tion. He  was  an  Italian,  and  his  foreign  accent  sub- 
jected him  to  constant  ridicule.  He  became  speedily 
unpopular,  and  the  people  resisted  the  execution  of  his 
orders,  and  barricaded  the  streets.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  a  long  disturbance,  called  the  War 
of  the  Fronde^  from  the  French  word  fronder^  to 
browbeat  or  censure.  Ridicule  was,  at  first,  the  only 
weapon  made  use  of,  and  songs  and  epigrams  were, 
for  a  time,  the  most  deadly  artillery  employed.  Pil- 
lage and  devastation  soon  followed ;  cornfields  were 
trampled  down  by  the  cavalry  in  the  presence  of  their 
owners.  Liadies  took  part  in  these  troubles.  Made- 
moiselle de  Montpensier,  cqusin  to  the  king,  was  an 
active  leader  on  the  part  of  the  Fronde.  Influential 
nobles  sold  themselves  to  the  party  who  best  paid  their 
8er\'ices.  Some  were  bought  with  money  and  places, 
others  with  the  hand  of  some  rich  heiress  ;  and,  when 
they  had  obtained  what  they  wanted,  were  quite  ready 
for  another  change.  The  agitation  continued  for  four 
years,  Mazarin  at  one  time  being  at  court,  and  at  an- 
other in  exile,  but  governing  the  queen  as  absolutely 
in  one  place  as  in  another. 

The  young  king  was  at  this  period  approaching 
maturity,  but  was  purposely  kept  ignorant  of  public 
affairs  by  Mazarin.  But,  on  the  death  of  this  minister, 
in  1661,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  take  the  reins 
into  his  own  hands.  From  that  time  till  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  he  was  not  only  the  nominal  but  the 
M^td  bead  of  the  states  and  kept  all  his  ministers  under 


strict  control.  His  reign  lasted  seventy-three  years 
the  first  eighteen,  the  period  of  his  minorit}',  ^lazarin 
ruled  in  his  name.  His  early  manhood  was  an  epoch 
of  comparative  triumph  and  glory,  while  his  old  age 
was  marked  by  a  melancholy  series  of  reverses.  He 
was  fond  of  war,  and,  at  different  periods  of  his  life, 
was  engaged  in  quarrels  with  almost  every  country  of 
Europe.  He  invaded  Holland  with  a  large  and  well- 
disciplined  army:  having  ample  munitions,  two  able 
ministers  and  Turenne  for  a  general  —  such  were  the 
advantages  with  which  Louis  entered  upon  his  schemes 
of  conquest.  In  three  months,  three  provinces  and  forty 
strong  places  were  taken.  Inevitable  ruin  seemed  to 
await  the  republic.  Fif\y  thousand  families  prepared  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  thus  the  miser- 
able glory  of  having  desolated  what  was  then  the  richest 
and  most  prosperous  country  in  Europe  would  have 
been  the  only  reward  of  the  conqueror.  But  the  em- 
peror of  Spain  at  this  time  openly  declared  for  Hoi 
land,  and  Louis  recalled  his  troops  and  abandoned  hii 
conquest 

Military  glory  was  the  great  object  of  the  ambition 
of  the  king,  but  he  was  far  from  overlooking  the  im- 
provement of  his  territories.  He  had  never  forgotten 
the  part  which  the  Parisians  had  taken  in  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  Fronde,  and  hence  removed  the  court  to 
St  Germain,  and  af\erward  to  Versailles.  He  erected 
at  the  latter  place  the  most  splendid  palace  in  Europe. 
He  expended  two  hundred  million  dollara  upon  its 
buildings  and  grounds.  His  minister,  the  celebrated 
Colbert,  labored  assiduously  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  country ;  and,  to  further  this  end,  endeavored 
to  render  France  independent  of  other  nations  by  in- 
troducing the  manufacture  of  many  articles  which 
were  previously  imported.  Fine  cloths  had  hitherto 
been  brought  from  England  ;  but,  by  his  judicious 
patronage,  their  fabrication  was  established  in  France. 
By  encouraging  the  growth  of  mulberry-trees,  he 
enabled  the  silk  manufacturers  to  dispense  with  the 
importation  of  raw  silk.  The  art  of  making  plate 
glass  was  imported  from  Venice,  of  car|)ets  from 
Turkey  and  Flanders  —  and  the  French  soon  excelU?d 
their  masters.  A  machine  for  weaving  stockings  wns 
introduced  from  England  ;  tin,  steel,  porcelain,  ami 
Morocco  leather,  hitherto  brought  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, were  now  prepared  in  Fnmce. 

Louis  XIV.,  though  himself  illiterate,  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  men  of  letters.  Corneille,  Moliero,  and 
Racine,  dramatic  writers ;  Boilcau,  La  Fontaint',  jind 
Voiture,  poets ;  Montesquieu  and  FontentrlU.*,  philoso- 
phers; Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  ecclesiastics  —  all  flour- 
ished in  his  reign.  The  king  gave  pensions  to  the 
eminent  men  of  letters  throughout  Europe,  and  thus 
secured  to  himself  more  adulation  from  men  of  nal 
learning  than  any  prince  of  modem  times.  Madame 
de  Sevignc  also  lived  at  this  period.  Her  IcIKts  t'ur- 
nish  a  lively  picture  of  the  times,  and  are  considfred 
as  models  of  epistolary  writing. 

In  1685,  Louis  married  the  celebrated  madame  do 
Maintenon,  the  widow  of  a  deformed  old  piK*t  iminod 
Scarron.  She  was  so  poor  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  this  author,  that  Scarron  said  her  dowr\'  con- 
sisted  of  ''  two  large  eyes  full  of  fun,  a  tine  shapt*,  a 
pair  of  beautiful  luinds,  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  four 
dollars.**  His  death  did  not  leave  her  much  richer 
than  before ;  but,  being  attached  to  the  court  in  the 
capacity  of  governess,  she  fascinated  the  king  by  her 
I  elegance  of  denortment  and  her  agreeable  conv«^rsa- 
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tion.  She  never  received  the  titif  of  ijiicen,  am)  ns-  '  mitiritiiinlly  nt  war,  unil  rliiring  tlic  Inltcr  portion  of  iln* 
■umcd  no  aira  of  prtmncwi,  in  coiisi'i|tieiK('  i>r  tier  |>i'riiHi,  Miiri'rcl  n  xcrM.i  of  dcfi-ntn  and  cnluiniiifH.  In 
clcvaiion.  'Die  king  otlva  Ininmclt't  liiiiiincsn  wiili  IfiSS,  ilir  aUliration  uf  Jninui  II,  and  the  Rrrtilulion 
liis  miiiisifrs  in  lier  a|i:irtmftit,  nhilc  nlic  mi  by  «)-win;(  i«  Kunlnttil  pltuxt]  iIk-  I'rinoc  of  Oniiigc  <in  llie  tlmme 
or  n'ndin^;.  S<itii('iiinc!i  hit  winild  iiaIc  her  opiainn,  of  tlinl  (Hiiintry.  Jninen  cnnie  to  Knnicc,  wIktu  Iio 
Kiiyiiis,  "  What  diH-s  Mudainv  Sitliricty  think  ?  "  Ilul  wiw  lHis]>iialjty  n-ctivcil  hy  l.<iuifi.  A  muvciiM-iil  kmi 
sli<-  i'iir<'f<illy  «v<iidi-d  nil  usu-nsil.li- '  iiit(.'rf('rcncu  in  ;  iincr  iitkiiig  ji'lrior- in  In-liiml,  Tur  tlii)  iitir|MMe  of  nHior- 
»Y\un  of  stiiic,  iliuii|!li  ilitri'  \s  t\:»*m  to  b<-1if.-vc  thiil  ]  Jiii;  lln'  cruwii  of  (in'at  Ilritiiin  to  Janii-M,  he  su-nl  lu 
hlic  cDV.-nly  cx'-rtiil  a  (•.■(«l  d>-id  of  itidiKiiec,  und  .  i1i<- iissisi.-iiicc  of  iIk' iiisiirt'i-nia  n  fli-ot  of  nix  tiMuwind 
ciii:<>K*-'d  in  |»diiiciil  ititritrtits.  |  nun.     TIkim?  nifl  with  d  diri^ivc  dcfi'nt  in  l)i<-  bnttlr 

Mon-  tliun  a  liuiidnil  >i  mis  hiid  now  iIiiim-iI  »m-,:  '  of  ttio  Itoytic,  July.  IRiK).  Anuilicr  tvar.  wldch  laM.-.l 
\\>f  imisN-uTi-  of  ilir  IIi'i^jiii-niiH,  and  si\tv  "uicf  tin.'  ;  lit>i-(-n  viiin,  I<->k  piticc  on  ilx-  dciiih  uf  the  kiii);  uf 
!.i''i.'.!  ,>r  K.i.-iii-l[.-.  Maiiv.  «h<.  v,n-  iiiflinlH  :it  this  Sf«.iii.nnsiMf;rr»ni  a  di.],MiM  nnxiiiL' ll]>' ivvrnil  luilii.iiH 
bttiT  i.<-rioil,  had  b.'.-..iii<.'  ttrumtfatherit.  iitid  ninnv,  <  of  Kur..[-'.  us  t>.  uli.'lh.r  Ik-  sh.nilil  l«  sii(-ei.-<-<i<'d  hv 
Ih'ii  iinUim,  wen;  turn-  l)u-  |i:m-nls  of  hirp-  rnmili-'s.  ,  iliili)..  []»■  ;:rui.l-u.it  of  I^iiiis  MV.,  ..r  l>v  ChiirUs,  il,e 
rill-  I'ruirsiaiils  an^iin  ll.rrticd  a  coiisid.-mlilc-  jiiirt  of  .  un-li.liiki' ul' Aiisirin.  Affr  Tiiii.h  liU-Hl'slKd  rind  litis. 
tlu'  iM.|.ii]!Lii.>ii  of  FriiK'>'.  and  hud  biilh  about  ».v'ii '  <'rv,  ih.-  *»i  tudi-il  In  favor  of  I'hilip.  I'<m-<.-  l'<>1h.Mt-<l 
U'lii'Ir.-.)  chiin-li.--^  in   v.irioiH  |>:ins  of  iho  kiii-id'.ni.    bv  ihi- IniXv  of  t'ln-ehl,  in  171». 

I^.>iis  v.ii*  ii  i,\ii.,Ufl  Koiniin  (Mihuli.-.  iii>d  U'lirvnl  I  '  Allhoii^'h'  ibi-  "war  of  tin-  Mir<-i'!<si.iii"  had  Ix-i-ii 
tb:.t  b<'  follr,»..l  III.'  »il|  of  IIi'.iKii  ill  iniir<li'riii<!  ■'.■irri.d  ..ii  in  S|>:iin.  liiTiiiaiiv.nnd  Ii.-ilv,  it  li.-ul  <-ir1 
th..M-»h..  iio'.ld  iHt  ad..|,i  bii  rr.-.-d.     CollH-rt,  who    tin- Fr>-n<-h  nation  iiuinv  llv.s  ami  iniK'U'm<.iH.-v.    'Di.- 

h;id   ii1h.'i,\s   [.r<.: nl   ibi-   [[ii[!ii<'n.>tM,  wiui  ik^itil,  mid    kiii^'ilnTii  wait  ndiiiiid   to  wn-tirlioliii-^i  mid   |Kiv<'rly. 

th>-  inniM-itc f  il..-   [in-sciil  iiiitiistrni  DOW  coiiiciih'il    Tli<- kiiiK  wan  mvi  my-Nix  vi-an  obi,  ami  vii'iblv  dniu- 

uitb  iIh'  iii.-lin:>!i if  111.- kin;:.     Tlw!  Mliri  of  Naiiti-«.    in^' ixiir  hix  i-iid.     M<-  ntt^eiifl  and  iiuditati-d  ii»K-h, 

»liM-b  l«r'1l^'ll  hKnv  of coiisi-ii-iie'.-  lo  ihc  iWiMants,    mid  a  »iu-<:<'«'ion  of  doniiHlic  iiii>tfoniin<'-<,  wliii-b  now 

K!is  r<v.>k"l.uii<l  rli.'vu.<n-d<-f>riv.<d  oftbc  i>rivib<;:.-s    f.ll   u|Kjn  him,  tiidiici'd  in  him  a  n-Ufi h  iruin  of 

tb<-yh»d  •iijoyi-d,  and  ihe  laws  wbii:h  Im.l  sIiIl'I.UuI  ihoiifiht.  Dr  he^un  to  m-c  that  lit-  bti.l  iiiisi:iki<ii  llie 
tlii-ti)   from    hiinn.      A  mure   i-nn'l  |H.'n<i.'CUiion  wns    Inie  aim  of  life,  and  all  the  i-ihIn  for  wli'uli  bis  puwi-r 

I- Ti'ti<-<-d  a^i.'iiiisi  i)ii-iii  than  any  iltcy  had  U-fore    had  h<-<.-n  pven.     In  his  bist  Ki(;kni>t>,  in  17];>,  be  dis- 

'■\|-ri«ni-i-il.     Mivsiuiiori'-ii  win-  mnl  into  even"  pnii-    iibivi-d  a  fnrtLtiidc  lempi-rcd  bv  hnmililv,  mh-Ii  iih  f<w 

in<-<-  U<  ■■[jd.'uvor  to  .-omi-rt  tl i  to  ( 'athotieism,  and    r-xliihit.     lie  rt-coileclrd  his  own  weakili-sx-s.  and  had 

<!rai!i>'iui  fnUowcd  iIk-si-  to  woni)  thi-ir  iflurts.     The    the   iiiu;>natiiiiiiiy  to  cnnfeiw  them.      He  dieil  Sijittin- 
lier  I,  17ir>,  iH'ing  widiin  four  diiyM  of  sevt'iii\-!<i  v<.-r 
nfii^i'd  Id  uIh-v.  plundi-n.-d  their  pro|>('rty,  (im)  waMed    yean<  of  n^. 

In  bis  lust  years,  I»iii9  was  always  siirrotindid  by 

n  mimrroiw  throng  of  ounrtii-rN:  to  ibi-<i'  ubjeei  sbivrs. 

a  frown  wait  a  piiiiishim-nl  tilmieit  inKtii)pi)rtahle,  iiiii) 

iMiniMbnienl  from  llie  court  n  K'Htcnn-  of  dcaOi.     Tbc 

lV..;!i  .iliirh  lh''y  ni-vi-r  eiiu.-rged   except  upon  rtnuii-    individual  who  was   pi-nniltcd  to  luild  a  candle  while 

i-::i-  in  of  the  ir  nli^ion.  the  king  was  nndrcsKing,  hirumc  un  ohji.-ct  of  geiierul 

'Ibi--  si-viTJiirs  iniiiM-eil  innuy  families  to  W'k  a 
III  »  hull)'-  in  niuiiirii-s  whi'n-  tlw-v  niiLibl  w'OTshi{>  (iod 
II.'.  ..rdiiiL'  lo  ll»'  di.-|ales  of  tlxir  own  Ix-arbl.    All  who 

Hi'h  r.'T:aiii  d..idi;  th-  piiiinis  wer^-  double)  on  the 
fr.iiv.rs,  niid  lb-  [H-a-miit^  wi-a'  onh-n-d  to  alluck  tin- 

Mk.'n,  u.'r>'  s^ripjH'd  -if  what  tlii-y  had  sav<-<)  from  tlie 
(.x-n-nl  wn  I'k,  w>  r>'  lo-nhd  wiih'cluiin*,  mul  oflen  put 
[.I  rli.-  i.-rt'in-,  Notw  iib«.'indiii^  tli>-  viKihinre  i»f  the 
■^ n nt.  no  bss  ihaii  half  a  million  found  meam 

ill.' r  -kill  in  [oaiiiirTii-tiin-H.  and  thi-ir  hohilM  of  indnstrv. 
A  l,ir;;-  ii'.inb.  r  t-,k  n-fo:."-  in  Am.  riea.  and  Mtibd  in 

b,   f  u'i <-w  known  as  Norih  aii'l  .'<ootli  Curulii.a, 

I'r:.!..'''  iK-ur  r>'<-ot.n-<i  l> ib>-  l.I..w  whi.b  )H<rin<his. 

'r>  <li..s  pr.:vr.\.  Th.-  t(.i::'i-ii..-<>  wf  .piK-t  and 
I- :>.-•  mKI"  .-iiix'iis,  an.i  .-.-irn.  >l  »ii  .-v-bi-iw  ly  many 
!<MO'-lii's  lif  iniib-.  'llie  art  of  pri')i:innK  Im  an.l  slei-l 
w,,t  kiioun  only  ti>  lb"in.  mxl  ih.-  knouh  'vi;  of  it  was 

M<  b.M  lo  III.:  kmi;<l Ii  w:i.  .aid  of  this  p<-ri<.l, 

-[-r.i.p-.-   is   lik.-asi,k   |HTs.ai.  wh.«-   h-'s  and  nniw    tndi-'lioiis.     Tliat  Is-  had  s 

<i'.(-  l.-n  .-'It  ..If.  as  a  n-iiK-dy  l'..r  a  disonh-r  wlii<-h  lo  I.- denied  :  he  ci-rlainly  .I'-'i'iir..!  an  extnionliik-iry 
ill '.liii-s  an<l  palii-iii-e  would' luiV"  ti.'ally  enn-d."  .iscendi-iicy  over  tin:  p-ncmliou  willi  wlmh  In-  Imd, 
|[,>:.iry  -^ly^  litll<-  of  th.-  Fn-m-h  I'mti-slants  fnun  this  lli-  wan  ealleil  hy  tin*  Fn-nrh  U  finiml  Munarfiif. 
liiiw-.  l.illiry  of  eiiii«-ieni-e  was  nut  w-cnred  lo  the  and  was  deemed  not  only  the  i:nate«l  Kovireitrn,  hut 
romiry  nil  tlw-  sr.  at  n-vulittinn.  lb'?  nimt  accoinpliHto-d  s«nlb<iiian,  of  any  ap;  or  coun- 

Fruin  this  tnnt-  lo  ilic  year  I'll,  Ijoui-i  wo*  almori    ivy.     A  very-  dtiren-nt  estniiaie  ia  now   pui  u^Kin  ki» 
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character,  both  public  and  private.  His  policy  was 
selfish,  having  no  other  object  than  his  own  glory  :  it 
was  short-sighted,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  incalcu- 
lable mischief  and  misery.  The  personal  qualities  of 
the  king  were  showy,  and  imposed  on  those  around 
him.  11  is  art,  in  mere  manner,  was  great :  his  real 
character  consisted  of  a  vanity  and  self-appreciation 
which  sacrificed  everj'  thing  to  their  inordinate  appetilt; 
for  gratification.* 

The  only  one  of  the  sons  of  Louis  XIV.  who  had 
survived  infancy  had  died  in  1711,  leaving  three  sons 
—  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  duke  of  Berri.  The  king  of  Spain  had  renounced 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  dukes 
of  Berri  and  Burgundy  were  already  in  their  graves. 
A  son  of  the  latter,  afterward  Loui^  X  T.,  great-grand- 
son of  Louis  XIV.,  thus  became  heir  to  the  throne. 
He  was  at  this  period  but  five  years  old,  and  a  regency 
was,  therefore,  necessjiry.  This  was  assumed  by 
Philip,  the  duke  of  Orleans.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  of  this  periml  was  the  Mississippi  scheme 
of  John  Law.  The  extravagances  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
consumed  all  the  resources  of  the  state.  The  treasurj* 
was  empty,  and  its  creditors  were  clamorous  for  pay- 
ment. Law  proposed  to  the  regent  a  plan  of  a  bank, 
which  should  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  state  in  paper 
money.  The  profits  of  the  bank  were  to  be  made  by 
trading  to  the  country  ui  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
Measures  were  taken  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  value 
uf  gold  and  silver  coin  in  comparison  with  the  bank 
notes,  which  were  never  to  fall  below  the  value  ex- 
pressfsd  upon  them.  All  who  had  gold  or  silver,  there- 
fore, made  haste  to  exchange  it  for  bills.  The  oflicers 
of  the  bank  could  not  satisfy  the  demand.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  provinces  flocked  to  Paris  with  their 
metallic  nioney,  and  besieged  the  doors  of  the  bank. 
Such  a  concourse  had  never  been  seen  at  the  capital 
before.  Multitudes  sold  their  houses  and  lands  to 
purchase  slock  in  the  bank  which  promised  to  make 
enormous    profits.     Every  class  —  clergy  and    laity, 


•  ••  Concerning  loiii.H  XIV.  the  world  scorns  at  last  to  have 
formed  a  correet  judgment.  He  was  not  a  great  general;  he 
was  not  a  great  statesman ;  but  he  wa.s  in  one  senAC  of  the 
word,  a  great  kin;;.  Never  was  there  ho  conKummatc  a  mas- 
ter of  what  James  I.  woidd  have  called  kingcraft  —  of  all 
those  arts  wliich  niDst  ndvuntageoui^ly  display  the  meritn  of  a 
prince,  and  mo»t  completely  hide  hin  defects.  Though  his 
internal  admini^^trution  was  bad,  though  the  military  triumphs 
wliich  gave  8])lcnilor  to  the  early  part  of  his  reign  wore  not 
a<']iicvcd  by  himself,  thou'j;h  liia  later  vcara  were  crowded 
with  defeats  and  humiliations,  though  he  was  ho  ignorant 
that  he  scaivcly  undorntood  the  Latin  of  hin  mass  book, 
though  he  fell  under  the  control  of  a  cunning  Jesuit,  and  of 
a  more  cunniiii;  old  woman,  he  Huececdcd  in  pa.4«ing  himself 
otf  on  his  ]H'o;ile  as  a  Ix'ing  aliove  humanity;  and  this  in  the 
most  cxtraoKlinarv,  hecuuHC  he  did  not  exclude  himself  from 
the  public  ga/o,  like  those  Oriental  despots  whoKC  faces  arc 
never  seen,  and  whose  very  names  it  is  a  crime  to  pronounce 
lightlv. 

**  It  has  been  said  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  hu  valet ;  and 
all  the  world  saw  (lh  much  of  Louis  XIV.  as  his  valet  could 
HOi.\  Five  hundred  people  assembled  to  sec  him  shave  and 
j)Ut  on  hiN  brct-rhes  in  the  morning.  He  then  kneeled  down 
at  the  side  of  his  bed,  and  said  his  prayer,  while  the  whole 
assemblv  awaited  the  end  in  Holemn  silence,  tlie  ecclesiastics 
on  their  knees,  and  the  lavmen  with  their  hats  over  their 
luces.  He  walke<l  alxmt  his  garden  with  a  train  of  two  hun- 
dred courtiers  at  liis  heels.  All  Versailles  camo  to  see  him 
dine  and  ^up.  He  was  put  to  bed  at  night  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  as  great  as  that  which  hod  met  to  sec  him  rise  in  the 
morning.  He  took  his  very  emetics  in  state,  and  vomited 
majestically  in  the  midst  of  ail  the  grandet  and  petitf*  entriet, 

"  Yet,  though  he  constantly  exposed  himself  to  the  public 


peers  and  plebeians,  statesmen  and  chimney-sweepsi 
and  even  ladies  —  turned  stockjobl)ers,  outbidding  each 
other  with  such  avidity,  that,  in  November,  1719,  the 
price  of  shares  rose  to  more  than  sixty  times  the  sum 
for  which  they  had  originally  been  sold,  (^n  «»ne 
occasion.  Law  was  taken  sick,  and  the  shares  of  the 
company  immediately  fell  eight  per  cent.,  and,  up<jn 
the  rumor  of  his  convalescence,  rose  again  even  be- 
yond their  former  price.  This  splendid  scheme,  after 
a  short-lived  popularity,  suddenly  exploded,  involving 
thousands  of  families  in  its  fall.  The  institution  was 
bankrupt,  and  its  shares  were  worthless.  The  gold 
and  silver  disappeaR'd  ;  the  bills  of  the  bank  alone 
remained,  and  half  France  was  ruined.  Law  sought 
stifety  in  flight,  and,  aAcr  wandering  about  Germany, 
died  in  Venice,  in  1729. 

The  regency  expired  in  1722 ;  but  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, as  prime  minister,  continued  to  carry  on  the 
gcJvernment.  Louis  XV.  had  but  little  natural  capa- 
city ;  and,  knowing  himself  to  be  a  king,  and  his  will 
to  be  a  law  to  those  around  him,  alwavs  refusi-rl  to 
study  his  lessons.  Ilis  governess,  who  was  aware 
that  to  whip  the  king  would  be  little  short  of  high 
treason,  procured  a  child  of  poor  pandits  to  be  the 
comjianion  of  his  studies.  Whenever  Louis  was  icilr, 
or  said  his  lessons  badiv,  this  unfortunate  bov  was 
whipped  in  his  stead.  The  young  king  was  remark- 
ably handsome,  and,  though  fond  of  low  compan\ , 
vicious  and  frivolous,  he  acquired  much  of  the  ontuani 
show  of  royalty,  and  became  dignified  and  majestic  in 
air  and  manner.  Several  unimportant  wars  disinrU'd 
the  (*arly  part  of  his  reign  :  peace  was  n-ston-d  to  ibe 
country  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  17  IH. 
The  few  years  which  followed  the  peace  weri*  am. ins 
the  most  prosperous  that  Fnmce  had  ev(  r  knnwi.. 
Manufactures  and  commerce  nourished,  and  tls*-  <-f)I«,. 
nies,  particularly  St.  Domingo,  UKide  rapid  a-Ka.Ki  - 
in  wealth.  Under  the  patronage  of  \\\v  kiiii',  :l  »• 
sciences,  rspecially  matbemalics  and  asiriUK.tuy,  ui-rr: 
much   cultivated.     Ihil    in    matters  of   tas'c,  sm-h  a^ 


gaze  m  situation-*  in  which  it  i-*  scar-t'ly  po-isible  Tn  \\\\\  n:  u. 
to  jireserve  mui-h  ]ier.-")nid  dignity,  lie  ti»  the  bi-t  :!ii;.ii»*i.  .J 
tho!*e  >\ho  surrounded  liim  with  the  (bepe>t  a\\e  an  1  i<  v  r- 
ence.  The  illusion  wliiih  he  produicd  on  lii.>  \v.  r'l.i]  j- :- 
can  be  compared  only  to  thi»f»e  illu-^ions  to  whii'li  l'»vir^  .■: • 
proverbially  .su')ject  during  tlie  season  of  conrt-.hip.  \\  \\;t^ 
an  illusitm  which  alFocted  even  the  sen'*es.  The  cnnti  :u,  .i- 
raricH  of  I^uis  thought  him  tail;  Voltaire,  who  niiuht  1:;;m' 
seen  him,  and  who  had  lived  \\\x\\  some  of  tlie  nm^t  rli-^ti:.- 
guUhed  memlH»rs  of  his  court,  speaiks  rej)eate<lly  of  hi^  n.a;. "- 
tic  stature  ;  vet  it  is  as  certain  as  anv  fart  ran  be,  rlia-  l.c 
was  rather  below  than  alx>ve  the  middle  m/c.  He  ha:l.  it 
seems,  away  of  holding  himsell',  a  way  of  walking,  a  w.iy 
of  swelling  his  chest  and  rearing  his  hea<l,  >\hii.-h  iht  liwd 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  Kighty  years  after  hi>  diath.  rl.r 
rovol  eemeterv  was  ^nolated  bv  the  revoUitijiui^ts  ;  In-  <  .-<h:i 
was  opened ;  his  l)o<ly  wits  dnigged  out,  and  it  .ip]»e:'.r<'  I  r!..:: 
the  prince,  whose  majeatic  tigure  had  been  so  long  and  ^o 
loudiv  extolled,  was  in  truth  a  little  man. 

"  His  person  and  his  government  have  had  the  sann*  f.tti'. 
He  had  the  art  of  making  both  appear  grand  pa^cant^.  \\\ 
spite  of  the  clearest  evidence  that  both  were  below  the  onli- 
nary  standard.  Death  and  time  have  exposed  l>oth  t)ic  dt- 
ceptions.  l*he  Ixxly  of  the  great  king  h.w  been  njea^nn"! 
more  justly  than  it  was  measunid  by  the  courtiers,  ^ho  wi  le 
afraid  of  looking  at  his  shoe-tie. 

"  His  public  charocter  has  been  scrutini/i»<l  by  men  iuc 
from  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Boileau  and  Moliere.  In  the 
grave,  the  most  majestic  of  princes  is  only  live  feel  ci^ht.  In 
histor}',  the  hero  and  the  j)olitician  dwindles  into  a  vain  aiul 
feeble  tyrant,  the  slave  of  priests  and  women  —  little  in  ^\ar, 
little  in  government,  little  in  every  thing  but  the  art  of  ainiu- 
lating  greatness.**  —  Mtuaulay. 
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arcliitfcturi?  nnd  drpiw,  tlic  reign  of  Louis  XV.  dcwrvcs  I  ©niic  Parisians,  fur  certain  |nt«)iui1  ilifii-ifiiricii.  Ilr 
but  litilr<:reilii.  A  love  of  eauJy  nml  frivolous  uma- 1  wad  rluinsy  in  his  piit  and  iiniidy  in  IiIh  drt'vt ;  liin 
■•ii'nt  uiui  ever)'  wliorc  vifiltlc.  In  drrsK,  liiiops  ntid  (■oiinli'iiiiiK'i;  was  also  licnvv  nixl  inii'li  :i^iti<;.  lit'  dm 
lil;!li  liiruls  were  in  all  tlicir  glory.  I'aint,  liotli  n-d  not  liH>k  like  a  kin^.  nnd  iixk  rn»n' I'liMsim- in  forging 
aiiil  »liii>-,  was  lilxrally  npfilii-d  to  iIk'  face,  m-ok,  and  liR-ks  and  ki-ys  in  liix  wnrksliiiji  ilian  in  |<n-siilini;  omt 
li;nids:  ltl<^  liair  WHS  jircifiisi-lv  iini>int>-d  wilh  poinatiini     fi'trii.      Mi-;   nn|<ii|iLil:irilv    nus    iii<-r<';i»d    l>v   lii^  inar> 

:ii;du|||.'riinj^uems,  and  llK-nlilMuitli  powder  l»lh<-    Vi.-iu.'.    {'..iir  \<ars     iH-f.i'r''    his -..j.-n,   with   M;.ri<- 

V.  rv  r<K.ts.  Aii!..in<'i:.',   Ihi.iiihier  .if  Maria  'I'lu-n'-a.  t-myxv^t  .>f 

fn    I7:>t,  n  war  Oiontn.-itctd    beiueen   the    E'reneU    C.-nniinv.      Tli.-    l-'r.-n.-li    dislik..!    [h.-   AnHlrliin-' I 

U1I.1  KtT-ilish eoKiNi.-H  in  Aiiirrica.     Th.)  dei.iih  .if  this    lean.!   the  inllu.'ii.-.'  .>f  llie   ]>rin>->"^  u(  1)1.-  hons.-  ..f 
i-.nrrM.a^  fur  (w  it  eotK-.riH   the   t'nil<-<)  States  an.l     A>islri;i,s.iiieiirly  ulli.'.l  I..  tlie.|iie.'n,in  the  ^<.v<  riiimnl 
l':.iT:iila.will  In-  );iveii  in  the  liiM.irv  of  lli.)se  cmnitri.'ii.     of  Knin.:.-. 
Ti..'  »ar  di.l    n.>l   .-Men.l    t.i    Ki>r..'[..-  till    n^i,  and  i.<         tir.  I'ninklin  nrriv..!  at  ibis  |..-ri..d  in  l'»ris  to  »>lieil 

I iMii'iilv  i-alh'il  tbf  x-rrn  f/rars'   iritr.      Its  ni.wt  ini-    tlii^  nssistuiKV  of  Fnin.'i' in  thi- war  which  the    I'ljiicl 

|.  ,iv.in\  <-.'.n-u'.iii.'ne.-  to  i'ri.hce  wa"  rlic  l.>ss  of  Cun.ida,    Sialcx  witl-  ih.-n  eiirrrin^'  on  n^iwM  KiiKlam)  to  <;:iin 

»li;.-hwa-i   ^iwn   np   To  ibe   F.tii:li-<b.      TIk-  e\|><iis.'s    th.-ir  indepi-nd.- ■.      This  »»«  urp  li  ii|H.n  Louis  us  :i 

at  •-i]d:itil  iipuri  Ibis  Ntnit;<:l.'  a.hbd  ^nallv  In  iIk-  ills-  most  fav.irahl.'  opimrtiniiiv  for  weiikeniiii>  ibe  ohi  riv.-d 
n -.-..- tiiKhrnhieh  ihe  |K'i>pl<-  wen- alrea.iv  siiir.rin);;  of  Fratiee.  Ihil,  as  n  kiii<!,  l^<iii-<  had'  n.i  NVinpa:liv 
iiii.l.  a1  ih>-  a.  alh  of  L.>iiis  .\  V..  in  177 1.  in.li.-alions  with  relK'ls,  as  llx-  oionists  were  ri.1l.-d,  an.l  itu  ,\tt.\u- 
n-ri'  iH'jfinniri;;  (o  ap|i(-ar  of  tkil  itiw.intenl  utm-h  le.l  t.i  encouni);.!  Kid>jecli>  in  resistin;;  tbeir  Hi%i-r<-i):ns.  Hut 
!■.  lb'-  sNirtlin:;  eveiits  of  the  ii.At  r<-i-;n.  Inlidcliiy  tlH>  |H)pnbir  will  was  Htn>n^',  an.l  Lo»is  yi<-lded  so  fur 
uiid   biv'iilio'.i-n.-ss  p.-r\u.h'd  all  <:1.'ism's.  us  to  recognize  tlw  iii.hp.-ti.l.'nee  iif  ihi-lnit'i)  Siai.s 

riie  rii-.-essi,>Ti  of  tbe  iiewkin^',  L»ui«.Yr/:,);r:ind-l  hy  treaty.  This  was  .'..ti-idrr.'.!  by  Ki>;!land  ns  a 
•">!!  iif  l^.itii  .W.,  n  jirincf!  "  wh.>,  in  tin-  imisi  corrupt  (l.Tlaniliun  of  war  against  her.  '\'\»-  entuest  wlit.h 
•'Tin,  ba.l  lej  iin  iincomipt  lift^',"  wiih  haih-d  with  |  followi-<l  won  oarrie'i  on  prinei|>:illy  up.>n  ibi;  s.-u,  tin.l 
'iniviT-iiil  jriy.  He  i  mini 'dial  vlv  applied  hiinwlf  to  with  vnriuble  sueress,  hut,  <m  ibe  wli.de,  faionihle  f.ir 
r.'.lrr-'s  tb"  grii'Viiiires  of  Ihe  |)e.i|de.  lie  diklllbniit)  !  PrancK-.  I^ee  wus  oiurluil..!  lit  V>-r>Kiilles,  in  J(ui- 
ib<'  l^iiibb'-i  niinisi'-ri.aiid  iKiMislnti  lite  d.  -coliila  coin-  |  uar}-,  I7K3,  hy  which  six-  nr'iven-d  nearly  nil  titc 
|.:iiiiMii-.   iif  l^iiii*  XV.      Tlu!  happiness  (■!'  his  |h.>.i|iI(.'     iNWM'SHions  iAk  had  lost  during  iIh:  former  nar,*.-]in'|>t 

•<■>■ I  i.>  {»■  the  iiiuin  object  of  his  sidicituilv.     Hut  |  Canada. 

[..'.  pHHl  .lualitiea  could   not  cumjK.'! 


CII.U'TKK   ('(M'XrVII. 
k.  D.  ITU  i«  im. 


in  lb.'  s:niL-::le  bad  :»M>  d  t.i  ibe  i.'.l.li'-  d<-bt.  and  ti« 

.!  ..-.■ii-.n-  ..t  ilie  jHN.],'.-  w;,-.  .In.:*  rea^iiii'.     In  17K1, 

M.  .^'  I'i.: -. >'>'r  of  l'iii;>[Vr-.  Iir<.ii::hi  r.irwartl  a 

■      ■ .■.b'.-^.«ii».'.-.«"M.nTpr.,,«*edlill 

l..'iii  ti.r  mi~»vj  iiinii.'V  bad  tri-en  tried 
.H,  T.>  n,;.k<'  Ibe  l;.n.h  .r  pre|M-nv  .if  th« 
H  Uar  iw  .I'K-    hbare  of  tIh^  public 


/V.M./i     ltn:h,HMi  —  S>ili»Hiil    n.,irfi>ti'„,  — 

f:,nti>^'tli»ii  »f  r/i'-  Sliihi  tlniT'tl —  Uririi- 

fi«ii  uf  l.hiiin  XVI.  tittti  Marif  .Aulmii'lU  — 

His,    nml  Fall  uf  It:/,,  ^pi.  rr>. 

Tin;  rHKS.n  Hi.V.U.i-tjo^  —  ibe  ni<nt  ■■tartlinii  event    euluMt  witlHiut  iIn-  e.in*'-!)!  eitlierof  th..^-  li.Mlies  llieni> 

•n  K-ir<>|<«'an  hi-*ti>ry  —  fiillowed  clow;  ufHin  ttie  Am'-T-    m-Ivcs  or  of  wiim-  i^rent  naiiiinni  eiiMii.'il.     Thp  nwu-ni- 

Kan  war.     Tb<^  e\prnw4  of  the  part  Fmi»re  hodbomv,  bliiig  <if  iIm*  State*  tHm-ral,  in  »hi.-h  alt  th-  ordera  of 


eLruy  I 


llie  alale  were  reprcscnled,  wns  iho  nioal  natural  re- 
Bourc-e.  Tliia,  however,  wns  dpfcrroil,  nnd  an  osscm- 
hly  of  Notables  wiis  ciillcil.  These  were  persons  sum- 
moned from  mU  puns  or  the  kingdom,  selected  by  the 
king  himMlf,  and  cliicfly  from  tlie  higher  onlcrs  of  ihe 
8lulo.  Tlipse  roriisi--d  to  listen  to  the  meiisures  brought 
forward  by  Calomm,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign. 
Ills  successor  was  (rijually  unBuccessful.  In  pursuance 
of  the  ailvicc  of  M,  Nocker,  who  now  became  mtnisier 
or  finance,  the  Stales  General  were  summoned  to  meet 
m  VBisttilles  OD  Iho  Ist  of  May.  1789. 

The  Besaion  opened  with  great  splendor.  The 
assem'bly  was  composed  of  the  thrpe  esinics  of  the 
kingdom,  aa  they  were  called  — Uie  clergy,  the  nobles, 
and  the  jieaple.  The  popular  parly  were  joined  by 
sitmc  of  ihe  two  other  estates.  These  Ihcn  dechired 
thcmscivca  the  sovereien  legislalore  of  llie  kingdom, 
and  assumed  ihe  liih  otlfativnalAsaemhli/.  The  nobles 
perceived  that,  unless  some  decided  slops  were  taken 
by  the  king,  all  wo>ild  bo  lost.  They  accordingly  on- 
treated  him  to  dissolve  the  slates  general.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  June,  ihe  president  and  mom- 
bcrs  of  ihe  nntiouni  assembly  were  prevented  from 
euiering  iheir  hull  by  the  king's  guards,  sod  were  told 
ihai  the  room  was  being  prepared  for  u  to 


and'lhal  a  meeting  of  the  three  eatntes  would  be  held 
ihere  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  speech  from  the 
king.  The  members,  irritoted  at  this  Ireatmeni,  hur- 
ried to  nn  old  tennis  court,  and,  in  spite  of  a  violeni 
storm,  held  iheir  meeting,  and  resolved  that  the  assem 
biy  should  continue  its  sessions  till  they  hud  formed  a 
constitution  for  Iheir  country. 

The  king,  yielding  to  ihe  influence  of  tlie  qtieeo, 
began  lo  collect  troops  about  Paris  and  Versailles. 
All  confidence  in  his  discretion  was  now  gone.  The 
only  reliance  of  ihe  people  was  upon  Neckcr :  he  w 
however,  soon  removed  from  olGce,  and  ordered  to  leave 
Ihe  kbgdom.  Paris  burst  mto  a  ftame  al  this  uneii- 
pected  event.  The  people  collected  in  vast  crowds. 
Tlie  opponents  of  the  queen  and  court  placed  upon  their 
hnts  tlie  Tri-colored  cockade,  and  all  who  did  UOt  adopt 
ihis  budge  were  suhjecled  lo  insult,  or  even  death,  as 
enemies  of  the  people.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  lo 
disperse  these  assemblages,  but  refused  to  fire  upon 
their  countrymen.  Uniting  wilh  ihe  citizens,  they 
formed  ihomsolvcs  inlo  a  mililia  by  the  name  of  the 
NiUional  Guard,  and  chose  Lafayeite  lo  be  their  gen- 
eral. Hostilities  against  the  royal  authority  were 
openly  commenced  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  by  an 
iitlack  on  tiie  Bastile  —  a  gloomy  prison,  which  hod 


iong  been  ihe  instrument  of  tyranny  in  the  Iwnds  of 
the  governmeuL  It  was  taken  by  the  people  from  iho 
government  troops  who  defended  it.  Not  one  stone 
Was  suflcred  to  remain  upon  anolhcr,  and  its  keys  were 
afterward  sent  to  General  Washington.  The  place 
where  the  Bastile  stood  wns  converted  into  n  beautiful 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  the  "  Column 
of  July," — crowned  by  an  image  of  Lilwrly.  It  had 
now  become  evident  that  oppoeiiion  to  the  popular  will 
was  vain,  and  Necker  was  recalled.  The  national 
assembly  proceeded  with  earnestness  in  the  work  of 
rf- forming  abuses.  Every  cue lusive  right  and  privilege 
iliroughuut  the  kingdom  was  at  length  obolished. 
^/  The  royal  family  lived  at  this  period  at  Versailles. 
^'  (Al  the  6th  of  October,  an  immense  moo,  led  by  the 
/    &Am)ttwa  of  P^riB,  rushed  lo  VersaiKes,  and  made 


an  assault  on  ihe  palace.  AH  its  inmates  would  nave 
been  sacriliced  if  General  Lafayette  had  net  intorpa 
to  protect  them.  By  his  advice,  the  king  complied 
with  the  demands  of  the  mob,  and  returned  lo  Pa 
The  constitution  prepared  by  ihe  national  assemblj 
was  formally  ratified  by  the  king,  on  the  anniveisory 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile.  Three  hundrvd 
thousand  persons,  the  ladies  all  dressed  in  white,  were 
present  at  the  ceremony  which  took  place  in  tbt 
Champ  de  Mars.  In  presence  of  this  immense  mul 
titude,  the  king,  the  members  of  the  national  assembly 
for  themselves,  and  Lafoyelle  in  behalf  of  the  national 
guard,  swore  to  observe  and  defend  the  conslitution. 

The  scenes  of  bloodshed  that  occurred  doily  ki 
Paris,  and  the  murder  of  such  ofiiceiB  and  servants  oa 
remained  faithful  ^a  ihem,  soon  impressed  the  king 
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wiih  the  tiltui  tliAt  titc  ruyul  riniiily  was  no  luiificr  Rare  at  j  Tlw  detail*  of  the  flight  uf  llic  ruviil  riiiiiily  »ti<)  of 
Pnria.  Tlic  I'ariaians  wure  ultuosi  coiistiiiiily  ii)  uniH,  ihcir  rccaptiiit:  form  oiic  of  the  most  nu-lttncliuly  pic* 
and  OIK*!'  or  twicro  Nornc  of  the  iiion-  violciit  hrcikn  into  lun-ii  of  fallen  gn-alncKs  in  history.  Tlu'y  trnvc-llt-d 
:he  puluirc,  ihrf'nif'iiing  the  liff  of  (lie  queen.  At  lost  tlic  in  disguise  mitt  in  mean-looking  curriiigL's,  under  ilie 
unhappy  monarch  resolved  to  try  to  make  his  eacapo.  1  protection  of  Burrcptitioui  puiporta.     In  spite  of  all 


Ouk  tt  ■MUallo)  dT 


ilii-ir  pn-c':iiiiiiMi!<,  ihry  wen-  (iisirovrn-d  at  a  little  inn  '. 
r.iiir  ilii'  t'nititiin  of  ilcriiinny,  whirc  ilu-y  Mopped  to 

■liiiML'''  Imr-'-s.  Till-  tinfiiniiiiiili-  fitgilivi-i  wrre  tuken  i 
<i.:,<-]i  1..  I'iiri*.  timl  n-;ih<.v.l  If)  the  Tiii!.Tie«.  wlirre  | 
rl,.-v  u.'r-  u-:i;<:lii'd  wIiIj  iIht  iiliii.r.t  vi^iliinri-.  Tile  I 
r-  ii'.:>i[i.|-  r  i.t'  tl>.-  s!..rv  of  U-n'w  Wi.  niuv  l>t:  luld  in  a 
1.  w  «.>r.U.  III^  ••n<'rni<-fl  hid  il.K'rmin'ed  he  slu.nld  I 
>li>',  iitid  [irnrund  lii^  sii-p''nsii.n  from  the  office  of  ' 
ii.ri:;.     Tiic  t-<yi\  t'^miily  wit'-  ■■■inuiiiiii-d  us  prisoners  j 

''I  :iii  ■i!>l.  !:liH.iiiv   liNJIdinL'.  for riv  U'lonKiiig  to  the  | 

^i„■.;h■■.  T.'M.j.iVr''.  mid  kii.>»ii  -iril  lis  iIh-  Trmplr.  \ 
'I'Ih'v  H.-n-  iK.t  iillou.  d  ilir  II-.!'  of  i-n.  ink,  or  paper,  for 
Ii  ;ir  ll!>  y  -lii-iild  .-.irfi-i-Tnl  w  iili  tl.i'ir  friends  witlHiiit : 

■li.  y  wr>- i-Iiiii'ly  -.di|iT'.  il  11]  iii-iill  niid  vexation  ;  | 

■■MTV  iliiHL'  WII4  dxiic  In    [ii.'iki-   ilii'ir   iinphsonmont  | 

rK'Miiie.  I'l;]!  tli'-y  )i»r>'  ih'-ir  tnaU  with  nn  unshaken  ' 
i[i  iL'ii-iti:iiii'v.      N'l;  n   muniiur    "r  a  coiripluitit  ever 

.•,-..,..  d  ,i,.:.n.  I 

i>!i  -li-  -JIP-li  ..f  S.|.!eiid-r,   I7!W,  the  nnlii.nni  as-. 

■■'  iiiIpv  i.'H''  \i': til  iIm;  Niitioicil  t'oiivenlicin.    *Jn  the  , 
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iflifU.-^.  .-M.-.l  U.-.vi..'  il..-  .hi.-f  i>i<m- 

f-rs  ;iiii..ti;;  tli.ni   «.-r.-   froii   the  .i.jwirr m  i,f  lli<- 

(Jin.i.pl-- :  ill'-   I'^li'-r   |i.ifiv   tt:i*  r.illi-.l   ih-  .U-tin'nin, 

II,.-  s<  .It .ip,.  .1  1,v  ili<-i'ii  ri-iiiu  '■»•-  .'il-v'-  tl."  •.;l,.'r 

111  n.u".  It  i>  U'lti-r  kiiouii.  I1..H.-V.-.-.  :>-.  lli.-  J.ir-.hin 
j-arlti.  till'  iiitiiilKT*  •■(  it  lii-l..iii;iiiy  I.i  tltil  i-l  ili.  Their 
;.'r".it  <.l.j.-r-t  wiM  I..  I:ik<-  n»:iv  1I1-  i.f-  ..(  tlx-  kill;.', 
ill.  V  ».-r.-   n..l   «>  niiiner..'it  a*  ihe  tJIn.ii.IiMs  ;  l.ul. 

I>v  lioir  thr-  :iN,  i.Trifii-l   tI»-   m..i.- Ii  rit*-  int^  llu- 

iidi>[>ti.iii  i.r  til-  iii.ni  \iri]i-iii   m<-»!'iir.-4.     A  sort  of 

.•...in  wiis  in.'ii d,  U-fofi-  uhi'h  pri'x.nTr^  .>f  eai-)i 

*i  ami  uf  ail  :,••<■*  ».  re  1>r.'<i;:hl,  in  iiMck'ry  ot  alt 


the  forms  of  jiiKtice.  Tlie  number  of  [icrvonH  put  to 
death  tiy  lliii;  eoiirt  in  Paris  alone  duriii);  the  month  of 
September,  1T9S,  antounted  to  sKveral  thouniii'l. 

On  the  2&th  of  December,  ITlfi,  Irimis  was  ordered 
to  appear  before  the  convention  :  he  was  there  oceiiM**) 
of  acts  of  tymnny  during  hn  reign,  and  of  irennm 
against  the  xTate  for  endeavoring  lu  eitrapc  out  of  the 
kingdom.  lie  was  fiHiud  guilty  ution  ilicse  chargi-A, 
and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him  by  the 
pitiless  trihuiml.  He  was  exieiitcd  on  lln!  'Jlst  of 
January,  IT93L  Me  asci-ndry)  the  sciilfnld  with  a  fmn 
and  dignified  step,  and  his  bidiaviiir  there  partook  of 
the  cnfm  fortiliidi-  uhich  liad  disiingiiii'lH'd  him  through 
all  his  setrnnt  of  sulferiiig.  lie  ass<:n(.il  his  innoeenee, 
btil  was  prcTcnlei)  from  raying  more  by  dnims  place) 
(hero  to  drown  hi*  voice.  He  dieil  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  a  vicliin  lo  die  fulliea  and  vires  of 
ihoac  who  had  preecilcit  him.  Marte  Aiituiwtte  was 
also  irind,  condemiieil,  and  liehi-ndi-d.  Hhe  met  her 
fate  with  f<iniluilc  and  cu«n)Hwuri-. 

Xu  sooner  was  the  fate  of  I^niis  XVE.  known  in 
Kngland,  than  war  wns  declared  agiiiri>>t  Tranee.  The 
.Aiistriniis  had  )iecii  in  nnni  ui.iiin-l  the  rf>[iulilicaii', 
from  till' iN'ginnini;  of  the  revolution.  t)n  tin-  Nl  c.f 
Fi  hniiirv.  l~i)».  lite  <-ihiv<  iition  hail  made  a  deelnni- 
lion  uf  »;.r  a^aiiiM  Rutland  and  Itollaud.  ami.  a  f-.rt- 
iii[;iit  iiftirwanl,  asniiiM  Spain,     Among  the   l-'n-iicli. 
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••nd   ..f   1791.  nil  Holland  whh  r..i>.pien'il.  nii<J    n-- 

rii:iiiii-il  frotn  thii  time  till  the  elufie  of  the  wan  of  ihe  ' 

p.'vohition,  d('|H'iident  upon  Fnini:e.  , 

From  Ilic  lime  uT  the  king's  death,  the  Jacobin  [ 


pnrty  oblnined  a  coniplele  ascendency  in  ihe  conven- 
tion. Robespierre,  Danlon,  nnd  Mnrol  were  the  heads 
uf  this  pnrty,  and  ruled  the  country  with  absolute 
Bway,  Kibespierro  soon  foitnd  metins  to  rid  himself 
of  his  rarious  rivals,  and  became  sole  ruler  of  France. 
The  period  during  which  he  controlled  the  government 
has  be«n  called  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Tribunals  were 
established  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  every  cuuniry 
(own,  which  condemned  lo  death  all  who  in  any  way 
incurred  his  displeasure.  The  slightest  word  in  favor 
of  munnrchy  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  imprisonment ; 
and  few,  upon  whom  o  prison^a  goies  had  once  shut, 
ever  saw  the  light  of  day  again,  except  on  the  woy  to 
tile  place  of  execution.  The  prisons  were  filled  with 
persons,  of  both  scxos,  auspcclcd  of  being  enemies  (o 
the  rcvoluiioa.  Women  working  in  ttie  fields,  and 
young  peasant  girls,  wore  often  draeged  to  loathsome 
dungeons  for  humming  the  air  of  a  loyal  song,  or 
speaking  with  pity  of  ll>e  victims  who  h^d  perished. 
In  some  of  (he  more  populous  towns,  the  prisoners 
wore  brought  into  ft  large,  open  space,  and  fired  upon 
by  the  soldiers  till  nil  were  dead. 


tn  the  mean  time, the  foreign  wars  render(-d  it  nccct- 
sary  lo  tncrease  ilie  army,  and  this  gave  rise  lo  a  new 
siK-cies  of  oppreBsion,  called  the  toiueriptitin.  This 
was  a  law  made  by  the  convention  to  oblige  all  sinjjle 
men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  10 
become  soldiers,  however  conirory  to  ihoir  inclinations. 
The  inhabitants  of  *  province  in  ihe  wnst  of  France, 
called  La  Vendee,  refused  lo  obey  this  iidict.and  openly 
declared  thcmsclvDS  mynlisls.  A  war  was  immcdi- 
ttoly  commenced  againit  them,  and  the  peace  and 
happinessof  ihe  region,  so  long  undisturbed,  were  now 
rraelly  invaded.     The  country  was  laid  waste,  ihe 


castles  and  cottages  were  burned  to  the  ground,  uid 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  either  driven  away  01 
destroy  cd. 

Tides  had  already  been  abolished,  and  every  vestige 
of  nobility  was  a(  length  banished  from  France.  Tba 
terms  ciloyrn  and  citoyennt — "citizen"  and  "citizeoeas* 
—  were  used  insiuad  of  the  more  arislocralic  tides  Mr 
nnd  Mr».  Most  of  the  nobles  had  either  cniigraled  or 
perished  by  the  guillotine.  The  clergy  now  become 
the  objects  of  persecution.  Bobcspierru  openly  de- 
clared thai  Chnstianiiy  should  be  abolished  m  Fnuicn 
and  all  chuivhmen,  unless  (bey  renounced  their  faith 
were  threatened  with  death  or  imprisonment.  The 
churches  were  shut  up,  and  ihuiisands  of  priests  fled 
forsafely  to  England  and  Italy-  Others  were  murdered 
in  a  manner  100  horrible  lo  deBcribe.  Robespierre  was 
the  chief  insiigalot  of  these  barbarities :  he  had 
become  the  leader  of  the  Jacobin  party,  by  exceed- 
ing hb  follows  in  love  of  bloodshed.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  his  personal  appearance  which  indicated  his  di* 
position.  Uitring  the  most  sanguinary  period,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  delicate  and  ntfectcd  fMtidioiM- 
ness  of  his  dress.  A  muslin  waislcoal,  lined  wltli  rose- 
colored  silk,  and  a  coat  of  the  softest  blue,  wu  hiit  fa- 
vorite costume.  The  ini^EUres  which  he  adopted  lo 
secure  ond  strengthen  !«k  jKiwer,  proved  the  means  of 
his  destruction.  !Ie  had  obtained  the  execution  of 
many  influential  men  of  his  own  party,  lu  rid  him- 
self of  dangerous  rivals.  The  surviving  mcn)be_ra 
of  the  convention  at  length  united  for  ihcir  eommnn 
safely.  On  the  28lh  of  July,  1794,  Robcspiem  wm 
made  prisoner,  and  on  the  nexl  day  he  was  cxecniei). 
The  news  of  his  dcolh  was  received  with  jny  Ihroui^ 
out  France,  and  indeed  throughout  ibo  civiliecd  world 

The  character  ond  career  of  Kobcspterm  hare  been 
a  riddle  to  historians.  He  began  public  life  by  rndonv 
oring  to  oblain  the  abolition  of  capital  punishmtmt. 
We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity  in  (bis,  nor  <n 
his  early  devotion  lo  the  cause  of  human  libnrly.  Many 
of  his  writings  and  documents  are  full  uf  views  and 
doctrines  now  fully  acknowledged  in  this  eoiinlry,  if 
not  by  the  world.  A  just  estimate  of  hischamctcrlmib 
lo  the  belief  llial,  being  deficient  in  prniciplL-,  he  wa* 
borne  away  by  (ho  excitemenl  of  great  evcnlo,  until 
his  judgment  fell  tiefore  ambiiiun,  and  nl  last  his  rM- 
son  gove  way  lo  a  species  of  monomania.  Nvtiiiiiit 
can  more  strongly  illustrate  ond  enforco  lh«  dugtrr 
and  iniquity  of  intrusting  men  of  unsound  moral  Bod 
religions  cha racier  with  high  public  interests — ihoDlhe 
cjirccr  of  Itobcspiorrc  and  bis  ailieisiical  ossociaiu. 
If  we  mistake  not,  most  of  ihe  politicol  troubles  of 
France,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  arisen  from  tin 
want  of  rrligious  principle  in  its  public  men. 

Sometime  previous  to  this,  a  young  gid,  named 
Charlotte  Cor4ay,  a  native  of  Normandy,  hearinjt  of 
the  drvadful  crimen  cominiUed  in  Paris  by  the  lead* 
era  of  the  cunvenilon,  took  the  strange  resolution  of 
assassinating  one  of  ihom.ond  actually  (ravelled  bIoiki 
to  the  capital  to  excculo  her  design.-  She  was  herwilf 
u  republican,  and  rejoiced  at  th&talt  oflho  motmrch;  ; 
but  she  believed  that  Robespierre  and  his  callevgucii 
injured  the  cnusa  of  liberty  by  their  tyranny :  alHi 
wrought  herself  up  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  inal  bor- 
dered on  insanity,  and  having  arrived  at  Paris,  solcoted 
Marat  for  her  victim,  as  being  the  wont  of  the  tlirtw.  She 
obtained  an  interview  by  pretending  lo  have  papon  10 
deliver  to  him  ;  and  nshe  took  them  from  her  hand,  the 
plunged  a  knife  into  bis  boKim,  and  he  instantly  expired 
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«itr  tit  K<)lti'«i>iiTrp,  mill  htu\  bwn  piil  to 
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A.  S.  ITH  to  1814. 
Ithc  iif  SitpnI'on  liniuipnrlc  —  His  ytiirriii<rf 
—  The    Ili>irl<,rtj  —  lluiiiipnrli^    First  Con- 
sul —  I'asi'iiw-  "/  thi  Alps  —  Sitpuhmi  Em- 
furur  —  His  AMi'iiti'ui  iinil  iiaiiiahmrnt  tn 

i:o>... 

UiiiLsr  111.-  i;r<-at  iiia-i- of  iIk- Fn-nili  |><-'>i>1>'  ti.i.l 

,.-s-,„[,w  :.i  r.".i-i.iim;\''ir.-  ii.ii.tr  in  «..[n.>  |'.tiw.-H  l.y 
Mil'  rrn'iiilt  iif  lilnTty,  in  (iiIhth  W  iIic  {itirtisiinH  uf  ilic 
n  ii::.  Aiiidm;;  \\w  <lisiir< ■!■;>■> I  liwi  ilii-  city  of  Toulun, 
»liii-li  HiirrcnilcrL-il  tii  iiii  K]i^!i>li  iV'i-i,  cunniuindcJ  Iiy 


uiiiy,  lliiT  liinjpi  III"  ^[Hiin,  HwwJpn, 
But,  tuid  tlw  Swiss  Cnnlonii,  ftll 
ow  republic  :  but  Uie  Englivh,  tlie 
Bussiaiis,  bihI  tome  uf  the  llaliai) 
*iili  l''r»i»ce. 


I,.-  Fr-'iirli 

Bnill.1  'Jukir  of  Tu- 
itL-ninurk,  and  Pr 
ackiiKwIciltteii  llii-  I 
AuHimiu.  auil  the 
itaim,  ronuiinpd  at 

The  Nnlionnl  CoDvcniioD,  in  wlioat  iiainc  so  muct 
crime  liod  bnt'n  committed,  irnnifMilod  it*  dwgracvru' 
cnrccr.OcIobcrin,  IISS,  A  now  form  of  govcmnwtf 
wu>  tatablinhci].  *l*hc  IcffUlnlure  coiwiniod  of  twc 
bodies. —  the  Counol  of  the  Ancirnln,  and  ib< 
Council  uf  Pivc  Hundred.  The  executive  pdwrr  wa* 
iniruaird  to  fivv  prnHina,  called  thi:  Dirrctorf.  In  the 
ftfiriug  of  1796,  ihrre  great  armifa  took  the  Ketd 
Two,  which  wore  to  net  ui  Gennaiiy,  wi-re  undtr  iIm 
comniand  of  Ucnemla  Jilorc-au  and  Joiirdan.  Boiw. 
parte  was  a|)]ruiiilcd  to  ilie  cununtuid  of  llie  third  army 


t..r.\   n..Mi.  on  .-on  lit;.. n  ikii    it  shoiM  !-■  h<-l<l  for  ami  wn-  M-iit  l»  r<.n<|<>'-r  lti.lv.     Hi-  <'nr<4>r  in   ih.-ii 

b.ii*    Wli.      All   :irmv  i.l'   ih.-  r..ni. «.->n  np-    n tr>- hii-.  Ih-.-ii  ..k.-'i-h.''!  m  ll»- 1ii!.1i.rv  <.!' 'h*- mh  nil 

;»'.ir.-'l  lHl..r.' it.  «:>::<..'   'I'll.- <-n )  .il'  llx- iK-sircrn    Iliilinn' m.iIo.      II:.<   i>.'t<.ri.^   r..!I..Hi.r ■   iiiioilirr  in 

«.-r<-  .lir. .;.  .1  hv  ..n-  wti-.  wa-.  (I<  -;ir..-.l  t.t  lu-t  n  |.^.nt•  nij.i.!  Mi''..-»i..ii.  iii.'l   in  I.m  i).:in   !«'.  \..-ir^   |.l;i.-i.i 

iN.ii!    |i..n    111   ill.-    :itr.tir<    ..r  tl>.-   wori.l.     Ttn<i   w.i<.  li.i-    ^r.-ir.  r   \.:,n   ui   tU-   ].<  iiii.sm^.    in    l..il.jiv1i..Ti    M 

N.|...!.'..n     ll'.na|hin.-.      Tl..-     .'\tr:«.r.linnr\-    nhdiiv  l-'niiu;.-.     II.-  <|.-Mr..ii-.|  tit.-  AusTn.-in  tirmi.-.  whi.-)i 

!:■    .|.->|.^>v>-d  .-It   Ih-   s..  J.-  ..r  T.xi! In-w  u|N>n   hiiii  wi-r.-  mix  i.-.-:iii.m   tmii.  ..i..-   ^.t.  r  i.ii..:l..  r     Tin-  f\'- 

'■:■■    T1I.I..'.-    Ill'   niinv   i-r-i'.tH  <it'   ■-■.nM-.|.i.-it.'.-.     Tin-    of  all   Kiin.)--  w.-n-  n..w  riv.;-..!  r|...ri   I Ih- fkid 

.   :v  w:i-    t;.k>-n    hv   hi-<  sLiil   nn.l    hr.iw-rv.      II-   »ii«  h.i-<Mii- iht- li-rn.r  ..I' ..!>l   .nii  .r.  s  mxl   lh>' f-imhr  of 

:.:  i.-.-.|  111  III-  ti.':i.l  of  tlu-  iirm\  -.tati..m-d  abirtil   I'nrM.    m-w  Mai--..     S.iil M.n  t-|.  i;(t:..n'>  h.'i.l  i.-.'ii<i..nnllv 

!..   -.1  ;ii.-  .ir-Mu  ..(   tif  lHtfri.'ir.  hiippi-nc.lnmiil  l>i>T>Kir.>i>.iuit -.  )mt  u.-n- hilh.-rlo  un- 

I:    *!f  II!    ihn   (irri.'l  iliat  he   mnrriM  JtM^phioe,  hi-nnl  m'  in  nviliM-il  Kiin.!.-.     II- .liri-i-i-il  hi*  rmine 

It .'!..«  i.r  il Hint  <\v  IW-uiiliurn.ti'*,  who  liad  iiicumMl  ■  luwuni  iM-rnukiiy,  ait.l  in  h-M  llidii  twenty  dayadL-feat- 
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ed  the  Austrians  in  (en  combats.  A  susperiaion  of 
arms  for  five  days  was  granted  by  Bonapurle,  and  the 
prelimiaaries  of  n  irealy  of  pence  were  signed  ul  Leo- 
ben,  April  18,  1797.  Pence  wns  finally  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  Cainpo  Formio,  October  17  of  the  same  year. 


The  emperor  of  Germany  gave  up  to  France  the 
Netherlands,  and  all  his  German  dominions  beyond  iht^ 
Rhine,  making  that  river  the  boundary  between  France 
and  Germany.  A  large  part  of  Italy  was  formed  into 
a  new  stale,  called  the  Citalpine  Republic. 


L 


The  command  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  of  which 
we  have  given  a  full  account,  was  now  offered  to 
Bonaparte.  After  splendid  and  decisive  victories,  he 
aloacd  his  career  in  that  country  by  tlie  battle  of 
Aboukir,  July  25,  1799.  He  retumtid  lo  France  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  During  his  absence,  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  yielding  lo  the  aolicilaiion*  of 
England,  had  renewed  tho  war.  Buftsia,  also,  had 
taken  up  arms  sgninsl  France.  The  French  met  with 
Ftiany  revcraea,and  discontent  arose  among  ihe  people. 
The  news  of  Iho  relum'of  Bonnpnrle  was  received  ns 
rlie  harbinger  of  better  success.  His  progress  frofii  the 
sea-coast  lo  Paris  was  one  of  triumph.  The  legislative 
councils  were  liolding  their  sessions  nt  St.  Cloud,  about 
six  miles  from  Paris,  On  the  lOib  of  November, 
1799,  Bonaparte,  accompanied  by  a  brge  boily  of 
o  dicers,  entered  the  hall  of  tho  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
Its  members  were  compelled  to  disperse,  and  the 
Directory  waa  dissolved.  A  new  government  was 
furni«d,  Bonaparte  being  at  its  head,  wilh  the  title  of 
Pint  Consul.  This  evenl  is  called,  in  French  bbiory, 
ihe  ISlih  Bntmaire,  and  may  he  considered  as  the 
Termination  of  the  revolution  —  an  event  characterized 
by  ncis  of  bloodshed  and  crime  which  affe*!  the  mind 
wilh  horror.  Its  agiiaiioQs  were  not  confined  to  France  : 
ihny  extended  to  other  countries  ;  and  as  the  monarcha 
of  Europe  combined  to  crush  the  spirit  of  liberty 
wliicb  sproad  ihtougliout  their  dominions,  a  series  of 
wars  ensued  which  deluged  all  Christendom  with 
blood.  On  whom  does  tho  responsibility  of  such 
measureless  evils  rest  ?  Certainly  noi  on  the  oppressed 
millions,  struggling  for  deliverance  from  miseries  too 
great  lo  bear,  but  on  the  despotisms  which  caused 
ihem.  The  French  revolution  bos  at  least  taught 
the  world  that  there  is  retribution  for  corrupt  kingn 
and  selfish  dynasues.  It  lus  dono  more ;  for  it  hos 
exploded  the  profane  doctrine  that  certain  men, 
'ppoiaied  orHeaven,  aad  bav tag  royal  blood,  exerctK 


sovereignty  by  divine  right  It  has  at  once  laught  the 
people  iheir  power,  and  monarchs  their  responsibiUiy  ; 
and  though  all  the  benefit  that  might  have  been  hoped 
has  not  been  realiud,'  yet  it  is  clear  that  tlie  event 
of  which  we  apeak  was  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in 
ihe  history  of  Europe,  which  will  nol  close  till  il  shall 
be  established,bolh  in  opinion  and  practice,  lliat  ihe  good 
of  the  mass  is  the  true  end  of  government,  and  thai 
the  people  are  the  only  legitimate  and  secure  deposi- 
tary of  political  power. 

One  of  Ihe  first  acts  of  the  consul  was  to  propose 
peace  to  Austria  and  England :  it  was  declined  by 
both  powers.  Ou  the  6lh  of  May,  1800,  he  left  Paris 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  which  hud  been  assembled  with  great  se- 
crecy in  Switzerland.  On  the  I5th  of  the  same  month, 
tlie  celebrated  march  known  as  the  Piaaage  of  Ihe 
Alpt  commenced.  Al  the  litths  village  of  St.  Pierr*, 
every  thing  resembling  a  road  ended.  An  immonsu 
and  apparently  inaccessible  tnountain,  called  Si.  Ber- 
nard, rearm  its  head  among  general  desolation  and 
eternal  froal.  Precipicas,  revinos,  and  a  tmundkin 
exlenl  of  snow,  which  a  breath  of  air  might  cntoo  M 
roll  down  llic  side  of  ihe  moumoin  in  masses  capnhin 
of  burying  armies  in  their  descent — seemed  lo  forbid 
access  io  all  living  things  except  the  chamois.  The 
cannon  were  placed  in  the  trunks  of  trees  hollowed 
oul  for  the  purpose.  Each  was  dragged  by  a  hundred 
men.  The  carriages  were  taken  to  pieces  and  fas- 
tened to  the  backs  of  mules.  The  musical  baitda 
played  from  time  to  time  at  the  heads  of  the  rvgiments, 
and  in  places  of  unusual  difiiculty,  the  drums  beai  a 
cliarge,  as  if  lo  encourage  the  soldiers  lo  encounter  the 
opposition  of  nature  itself.  The  men  had  no  rcfre»b> 
mcnt,  save  when  Ihey  dipped  o  morsel  of  biectiil  in  the 
snow.  Al  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard,  iho  monks  dis- 
tributed bread  and  cheese,  and  a  cup  of  wine,  to  each 
soldier  oa  he  passed.    The  descent  of  the  mountain 
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VM  wen  iiu>n<  liitTiciilt  llinn  t)ic  Decent.  It  wa.*, 
however.  iic''c>iii|>lit|ii-il  wiiliout  nay  inatrrial  Ium. 
(Ill  ilie  lliili  i>r  May,  till-  nilvaitcci)  gunnl  of  tW  annr 
n-ik  [HI— ■■isinti  lit'  ilii-  villn»c  of  Aostn,  in  Pifdmoiit. 
Till'  ii|i|ii'i(r:iiiri-  of  tin;  nriiiv,  (liwcondinfc  froiii  the 
.\)]>n  hy  w:i\-*  liiltnTto  diM-iiU'il  itn])rorlii*iil)lc,  wemmi 
l.ki'  ii-rrllili-  ('ii<-|i!inlti)i-nl  lu  ilxi  AiiMrinnn.  On  the 
I  Itli  iif  .Iiiin',  tlio  ffn-in  lialtli;  of  Miirfn<K>  wiu  fiiunht, 
nn.l  w,>»  by  llie  1'r.nth.  Thi«  ili-ci.U.l  tlw;  fulc  of 
Irily.  In  li-vt  ihiu)  iwn  mi>i)tli!<,  ItunnfMirlc  rcftainril 
iill  t[i:ii  [hi-  ]-'rt'iiirh  luiil  lust  in  tliiit  country  diirin);  hin 

iiii-^r- ill  Ki:y)it.     ( >ii  Iht:  'M  of  1  h-cpmltcr,  tho  Ait^ 

iriiiii  iirtity  huh  (?ntjn-ly  'Ii-feiilL-d  nt  IIuhenlinHrn,  by 
■hi-  Fniii'h  under  Mi>'n.-au.  h-iicc  was  madi;  wii'h 
\ii-iriri  liy  ihe  treiitv  of  I.imcvillc,  Fthninry  9.  1801. 
■  >ii  ihi-  -Jiih  of  M:iri:li,  IsO-i,  pi-iiec  wus  concluded  at 
Ai»ieiH  t--t»vcii  FniiK-n  and  Ktiglnnd.  I 

'I'tie  otrii-i-  of  i-uiiNiiJ  wiiH  uiiKinally  to  be  hnid  only 
fur  ii  ti-riii  iif  yeais ;  but  the  French  now  mode  Hontt-  ' 
jinrie  rim-iiil  fur  IHl-,  with  the  privilege  of  appointinff 
\m  KUi'iies-uir.  Tin:  |)(>s«-wion  of  ahmlutc  power  did  ' 
rinl  lUili-iry  liis  niiihiliori ;  )k  wiihud  oIho  for  aomc  title  ! 
wtiich  mi;;!)!  cxpn-m  it.  In  IN04,hc  was  made  liered-  I 
il;try  i>iM|N<nir  of  Fniitre,  anrl  crowni-d  witli  prcat  I 
siili-uiiiiry,  in  tlic  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  I'aria. ' 
l'liiirlriii:i;;iie  iiiicl  l».-i-n  iililij?.'ii  to  go  to  Hoini*  to  pri>- 
i-iin- iiivi'-^iiliirt'  as  i'tLi[)(<n>r ;  Napoleon  n'sulred  that 
;ln-  pii|i.-  sluiiild  now  come  io  Fruicc  to  perform  the 
.'•-niiiiiiiv.  I'iiiH  VII.  QilininislFn-d  at  I'ariH  the  UMiial 
.Kiih  to  'N;i|Kile..n.  «)io  n-iH-ntc-d  it  uf>er  him.  The 
i:mwii  m'ii4  liIi-sM-d  bv  lliu  pojic,  and  Napoleon,  wilh 
li.-^  own  haiid-^,  plar.-<l'  it  on  bin  beail.  The  Ciiuilpini- 
ri  piildii^  WM  foniiiil  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  which 
ttii-  eiiipcror  wuH  invited  to  (M-Cdinc  iuiven-i(;n.  At 
M  Ian.  on  tin-  -Jtitb  of  Muy,  IMOA,  hi-  pinced  on  bis 
hi-.id  ilic  iron  cmwn,  Muid  to  have  bat^n  worn  by  the 
iim-ii'iit  kin;!H  of  tlic  Luinbnnlit. 

1 1  ir  KjNU'c  will  not  jHrrmit  ux  to  fiWc  a  dciniled  ac- 
rii'iiii  oi'  the  preal  eventfl  whii-h  now  fiiUnwed  in  rapid 
«'ii-i'<— liiMi.  Somi-times  wveriit  [HjwerH  joini-d  a).iiiH!it 
N^ipoli-oii ;  and  a^iiin  one  or  more  of  then)  wi-ri-  in 
n;i.iiii-e  wilh  liiiii.  KviTj"  new  In-alv  bniu^bt  a  fn-ah 
ii.'i'i "liim  iif  ii-rriior\'  to  l-'rnnce.  In  the  i-arlv  pnrt 
i>i  IMiri.  Aiwria  aiiii  Kii«iia  had  dt.-cliin-il  war  a'tpiitist 
Napiui-oii.  ill-  eiiiereii  (icniianv  in  Ili-ttitirT,  and  on 
the  l»tli  •>(  NoveinlM-r  toiik  [Hnui-wiim  of  Vieniiii.  tlic 
pM'id  enpit.-il  <if  iIh.-  bonne iif  Austria,  lln  the  'J7th  of 
til"  ^.'iim-  mimlh  ibi-  Uiiw>i.-UM  iiml  .\ii!ilri;tn<i  wen-  com- 
j.;.->ly  ii.-i'iMt.-.i  in  llwt  n-nintned  liaKic  <if  Aiistrrlir/.. 
\i\  till-  in-utv  of  iM-ai'i-  wbii-h  wa*  #i(ini.-d  nhhi  after, 
-i;  rr>'>!>!ir[;.  bin  title,  im  (■ni|ia>nir  of  the  French,  wnx 
.'ii't.n'iHl>*il!,i-il.  A  Inrue  jNirtion  of  tin-  eoiiiln<'ni  nf 
Kiini|H- Hits  now  at  hia  fi-<-I.  lie  mit  up  kii)(;^  uiid 
pit  tin  in  doun  n^itin  nl  bi^  pleawin-.  Me  plared 
l>  >  liroilur  J<i>i-ph  ii|H)n  the  llin>ni.-  of  Niip|e«.     iyiiH 

lloiMparK-.  I Iier  bmrlier,  wnn  nuide  kini;  of  ilol- 

l.-iiid.  I  I.iniiver.  tlie  ben-dibiry  pnw-wion  of  thi; 
ktiiirs  fif  KiiL'larid,  wa^  Ivoiou'cil  upim  the  king  of 
I'ru—ia.  nt  a  nrwnrd  for  llu;  nirutmhiy  which  he  had 
lie|>[  ill  the  MHT.  FourlM-n  of  till-  li-ut  powerful  (n-r- 
111.111  |iniki_v's  united  tofteilxT  imiler  the  title  of  Con- 
t'llrrniiin  nf  tkf  Rhivt  and  placed  tbcmwlvea  under 
tile  pr<  itiiMiim  of  Napoleon. 

'['Iijs  vn-i  accum Illation  of  power  on  the  part  of 
ill''  riii|ii-rur  itnvc  ureal  alarm.  Austria  wan  laomuch 
limken  down  Io  attempt  any  further  rmiHtancc.  But 
rn>*-iii  liii't  not  yet  ined  her  nnmitth  with  the  con- 
'tuerot.     Fn-denc  dcclareil  war.     Napoleon  ifieodUy 


■et  hui  troop  in  motion,  nnd  on  tbe  1-llh  of  October, 
1K06,  piincil  the  dectMivc  victor\'  of  Jenn,  and  on  the 
STiiU  of  the  mrne  month,  entered  Ilerlin,thi'  capital  of 
I'msHia.  I'riireeding  in  bin  vii^liirinuN  ean-rr,  bir  dc<  i 
feateil  tlw  Hu-uinti!!  Miiereiiiiivelv  in  the  lutltb-v  of  F.vlau 
and  of  Friedland.  A  part  of'llii-  e..i»|iiir»-d  terriloa  \ 
wiiH  forme.l  into  llie  n»-w  Kiaeil'.m  <•/  \V.sli,h.,lia,  which 
Niijioleiin  cave  to  \w  l.nnlier  Jen.ine.  .\h  there  were 
niiw  nil  moR-  kinplom<i  to  win  in  the  imrth  of  Knrti|M-, 
Napoleon  nixl  turned  liis  dttenliiin  to  llie  south.  A 
Krt-ni-h  nrtnv  enien-d  l.tsUm,  tbe  riijiital  of  I'ortiipil, 
Niivemlicr  .*»,  INOT.  In  tbe  f.illowin;:  yiir  the  kinfi 
of  Sjiain  liimwif  ri-!<i{Fne()  his  crown  to  tin-  ein|H;r(ir 
who  beMdwed  ji  on  his  brother  Jimeph,  nnd  iIm  now 
vacant  dt);ntty  of  kinj;  <il'  Naples  wiLt  ronferred  on 
Murnt,  who  h.-id  married  n  sister  nf  Niip'ili.on. 

Itut  ilie  poweri  of  l^nmpi-  which  had  tn-en  )iumbled 
by  tbe  conqueror  (fid  not  rest  i)nii-tly,  anil  only  wailed    ' 
for  u  favorable  opi>oTtiinitv  to  throw  mIF  the  voke.      In 
the  sprins  of  180»,  the  tymlese   n-vulli-d,  tlie  Went-     \ 
phalinns  expelled  Jerome,  and  I'rus^ia  Ni-etned  on  lite    i 
point  of  joininf;  her  force!i  wiitt  thoNe  of  Austria  in 
a  deciiiivc  ninvemenl  to  recover  their  inde|)cndence. 
Itut    thv   Fre-nch    emperor,   reluraini;   instantly  from 
Madrid,  led  hiii  army  into  the  hi-urt  of  lite  (ierman 
territory.     Tlie  victorien  of  'Kckmuhl,  Ki«>ling,  and 
Wogmm  soon  followeil.    Vii^nna  wils  a^in  taken,  and 
the  continent  wns  a  Rccond  time  pixHtnitc  at  the  fcot 
of  Na{)oIi.'iin.     Me  dictated  the  "  peace  of  Vienna," 
October  11,  1809.     Napoleon  now  allied  himself  by 


with  the  moHt  aiK-ieni  and  ilbiitrioiH  family 
Kiirope.     For  reamiii!!  of  utaie,  bo  x<'|Hinil(-<l  fnim 
JoMphine,-Bnd  waa  united  to  Maria  Uhiiki.  a  ilau)[bicr 


nf  the  cmficror  Francis  II.  On  ihe  2d  of  April,  1811, 
a  son  way  liorn,  to  whom  wna  g\vca  the  tille  of  King 
of  Rome.  In  18]'2,  Nnpol<!on  invoded  Russia  wiili  an 
nrmy  of  four  hiindrt.-d  thousiind  men.  The  deluils  of 
this  disustroits  cam|i)ilgn  we  must  lenve  to  the  history 
of  Russia.  On  the  18th  of  Decetnlwr,  Napoleon 
arrived  at  Paris ;  the  remnsint  nf  his  eplcndid  armVi 
numbering  barely  ItAy  thousand,  followed  him  ncmsa 
the  snows  of  the  north,  iheir  uniforms  replaced  by 
women's  pelisses,  or  what  rags  tliey  could  pick  up, 
[heir  fret  bare  and  bleeding,  or  protected  by  bundles 
of  tilthy  cloibs  instead  of  sbnrs. 

Nopolc<in's  dtiys  of  prosperity  were  now  nt  an  end. 
All  the  powers  nf  Europe  formed  n  league  agninst 
him  —  llie  em|rerors  of  Russia  and  Ausirin,  ihe  king 
of  Prussia,  Bornadotte,  king  of  Swidtn,  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  f-enenil  in  the  Freneh  iirmy.  the  kings 
of  Bavaria  and  Wiriemberg,  and  other  princes  of  ibo 
confederation  of  the  Rhine.  But  with  lh^'HC  fearful  odds 
Hgninsl  him,  Napoleon  did  not  lose  his  courage  or  his 
military  genius.  Europe  was  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
fertility  of  his  reBources,  llo  contended  in  a  scries 
of  hatlles  ou  German  territory,  but  wna  unable  to 
arrest  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  A  battle  was  fought 
nn  the  heiglita  near  Montmnrtre,  the  result  of  winch 
left  Paris  exposed  lo  the  foe.  On  the  81st  of  March, 
1814,  Alexander  of  Russia  and  Frederic  of  Prussia 
took  possession  of  that  capiiul.  A  proclamation  was 
at  once  issued,  making  known  the  dete/minuilon  of 
the  allies  to  replace  ihe  Bourbons  on  the  tbmne,  Na- 
poIooQ  had  yet  nn  army  at  Foniainebleau.  The  sol- 
diers were  devotedly  ntluchcd  to  him,  and  would  have 
followed  him  with  joy  once  more  lo  battle.  But  the 
marehols  and  oflicer*,  considering  the  contest  ns  hop<> 
ias^  trotiid  not  listen  to  tlw  proposal.  Napoleon, 
lopiag  that  by  hia  abdicnlioa  he  might  secure  the 


throne  lo  his  son,  formally  renounced  hU  right  on  the 
4lh  of  April,  18M.  This  was  of  no  avail.  The  allies 
decided  that  he  should  l>c  confined  lo  the  Island  of 
Elba,  situaied  in  the  Moditerrnnean  Sea.  He  was  It 
retain  the  title  of  em|)eror ;  was  to  be  allowed  all  IIk 
honors  usually  belonging  to  that  dignity ;  was  to  have 
his  army  and  bis  navy ;  hut  all  upon  a  sea!"  ppopor- 
donate  to  the  size  of  his  empire.  This  wns  about 
sixty  miles  in  extent,  and  contnined  about  twelve  ihou- 
sand  inhabitania.  This  arrangement  was  carried  intc 
effect.  His  empress,  Maria  Louiso,  with  her  bfant 
son,  were  sent  to  Vienna. 

Paris  presented  n  curious  spectacle  during  its  oceii- 
pniion  by  the  allied  troops  —  soldiers  of  many  nfUioiw, 
Russians,  Austriana,  and  barbarians  from  ihe  deserts  of 
Scythia,  all  quartered  as  h  were  in  one  vast  camp.  In 
ibe  wide  siroeis,  ibe  soldiers  had  constructed  hots,  st 
ibe  doors  of  which  some  of  them  might  bo  seen  cook- 
ing their  food,  or  patching  their  grotesque  garmenn. 
The  horses,  tied  to  the  trees  in  the  beautiful  gardens, 
were  busily  employed  inslrippingoff  thebark-  Around 
were  piles  of  warlike  accoutrements,  and  arms  of  every 
description,  from  the  bows  and  arrows  and  long  Innccs 
of  the  barbarians,  to  the  pistols  and  sabres  of  the  room 
civilized  warriors.  The  Parisians  themselves  main-  < 
lained  the  grcaleat  composure.  The  boulevards  am'  i 
public  gardens  presented  the  same  gay  scene  aa  if  do 
enemy  wrc  quartered  upon  the  place.  While  llie 
cannon  of  the  enemy  were  lo  be  board  ihundering  in 
their  neighlioriiood,  they  remained  perfectly  at  their 
ease,  trusting  to  the  skill  and  good  fortune  of  the  em- 
peror. When  this  failed  them,  and  the  enemy  were 
actually  within  their  gates,  alill  they  seemed  cook^di. 
They  who  had  eo  recently  shouted  "  Long  live 
Napoleon,"  now  idiouled  aa  loud,  "  Long  liva  Louis 

xvm." 
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ihe  Count  d'Anois.who  took  the  title  of  Charles  X  The 
arbilrary  disposition  of  this  monarch  lost  him  the  confi- 
dence of  ihc  people.  His  measures  showed  a  decided 
hostility  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  1o  the  popu- 
lar party.  To  alrengthen  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
a  large  number  of  new  peera  were  crented.  The 
chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved  in  the  hope  that  the 
new  members  might  be  more  favorable  to  the  admin' 
isimtion.  The  result  of  the  election  was,  contmry  to 
nil  expc«Iaiiona,  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  ministers, 
who  resigned  in  consequence.  Persons  of  more  lib. 
eral  politics  were  appointed,  faul  they  had  not  the  con- 
lidcnce  of  the  king ;  and  in  1S29  Prince  Jules  de  Po- 
lignac  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet.  The 
very  name  of  Poiignac  was  hateful  lo  the  people,  on 
account  of  ihe  influence  which  this  family  was  sup- 
posed to  have  exerted  over  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  chamber  was  again  dissolved,  and  at 
the  ensiling  eleclions.  a  stlil  larger  number  of  liberals 
wore  chosen.  This  body  was  also  dissolved  before 
its  membera  came  together,  and  a  new  mode  of  elec- 
tion was  resorted  to. 

The  discontent  of  the  people  now  began  to  be  openly 
munifeslcd.  Mobs  collected  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
larti'e  bodiesof  people  were  every  where  in  motion.  On 
the  28th  of  July,  a  severe  contest  commenced  between 
ihe  soldiers  and  ihe  people.  The  former  were  eu- 
posed  to  a  huraaiing  fire  from  the  windows;  stones, 
tiles,  and  any  other  missiles  that  could  be  found,  were 
hurled  upon  their  heads  from  the  lops  of  tlio  houses. 
A  Ifldy  is  said,  wiih  the  assistance  of  her  mitid,  to 
have  thrown  e,  piano-forte  from  her  window  into  the 
midst  of  the  troops  below.  The  night  was  spent  by  the 
people  in  throwing  up  hnrrieadrs  across  the  principal 
itreets.  Carriagca  and  omnibuses  were  overturned,  the 
pavement  was  torn  up  nnd  formed  into  motmds,  atid 
these  were  sircngtiiened  with  planks,  and  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. About  noon  of  the  29th,  the  troops  of  the 
line  declared  for  llie  cause  of  the  people.  The  king 
tetired  to  Sambouillet,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  abdi- 
tvued  in  favor  of  hia  gmndaoa,  [be   duke  of  Bour- 


deaux.  No  attenlion  was  paid  to  this  act.  The  mob 
prepared  to  march  in  thousands  to  Rambouillet,  bul 
the  king  made  his  escape  to  England,  and  died  in 
IflSe  in  Austria.  The  few  who  yet  remain  faithful 
lo  this  family  now  look  upon  the  duke  of  Bourdeaus, 
nephew  of  Charles  X.,  called  Henry  V.,  as  their  law- 
ful  sovereign.  These  constitute  the  present  parly 
called  CaTliatn. 

A  government  was  now  to  be  established  in  Fnuice 
Lafayette,  though  at  heart  a  repuWican,  gave  his 
opinion  In  favor  of  a  monarchy  with  limited  powers. 
This  was  determined  upon  by  the  leadci?.  After 
much  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  offer  the  crown 
to  Louis  Philippe,  a  descendant  of  that  Henry  the 
Great  whom  the  French  had  always  idolized.  He 
had  been  educated  with  liberal  principles,  and  had 
fought  for  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 
Ho  had  been  obliged  to  emigrate  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  supported  himself  and  two  younger 
broihcrs  by  teaching  maihemalics  in  Switnerland.  He 
had  also  spent  some  time  in  the  United  Sraies.  From 
ISOO  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  had  resided  In  Eng- 

On  Ihc  9lh  of  August,  1830,  he  vnis  invited  to  become 
— nollheWng'o/'FnwM,  as  the  old  monarchs  had  styled 
themselves  —  but  the  king  nf  Ihe  French ;  ihereby  im- 
plying that  the  country  belonged  lo  the  people, and  not 
10  the  king.  He  accepted  the  office  with  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  charier,  thus  solemnly  promising 
never  to  Infringe  upon  the  rights  of  ihe  people;  engaging 
thai  they  should  enjoy  full  liberty  in  religion  ;  that  the 
press  should  be  free,  and  that  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  members  of  the  legislature  should  be  extended  to 
a  larger  number  of  the  people.  The  old  nobility, 
and  the  new,  thai  had  been  created  by  Napoleon, 
were  lo  be  equally  a*'knaw!edged ;  but  the  king  was 
to  have  the  po«'er  of  bestowing  tlie  runk  of  peer  on 
as  many  persons  as  he  considered  il  expedient  to 
ennoble,  who  would  then  have  the  right  of  silling  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  title  of  peer,  w«s  not 
however,  hereditary. 
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'i,iitf-<<  HJ-.li  til'.-  wish   of  Ihi:  his  titimls,  hi-  hi;r:iinr  it»tii)U-<l  witli  ii  .Ir-^im  to  r<nincl  n 

1  l'liili|i|>i-.     The  I'rincc  iIp  dynuxiy  mi  thi-  i>1il  iiml  fxpiralcd   jiriiiriiilr  *  nf  Icnit- 

-il  H'illi  rlii4  itiTor>-i>tin^  nii'i-  iin:iry.     Tlii'i  involved  the  iirTC^silv  of  r'ri:!rii><iti|;  iti« 

<-ti:i   ill   llii-  Triiifitc   Ij»  R>-IIc  jHiwc'n'if  ihc  (!•»'<  nil  in 'lit   in    iIk-   Ii:iiiiIs  <>I'  tlio  iiiciii. 

<■  (•m]HT>ir  Hits  tiiki-n  from  iinrhy,  whirh  wim  ilimi-  hy  iiwrrjisiii^  th'-  jmlilio  otric''* 

tmck  in  Hijiii-  to  I'miiiH" ;  hit  lo  lui  iinincii'ii-  csIi-hi,  hy  inriiiiiiiinin^  :i  vu^i  H'uiiding 

■ill  nil  ill.'  hoiiow  iH-filliixu  n  iirmv.  nnd  hv  ciirniptiiis  Wli  hnii'lui  nf  th"  l.pfilri- 

lid  iinii.n.liiL'r.r.iniiiiv,nniid  tun-!      Ilnriiif;  thl-;  j.^^-.-ss.  thi-    [.i.l.'.ir    d.1,1    l-niiin.' 

oris  in  Tlu'iriil'l  of  the  Invii.  m,A]fn  to  n  rri^'lilliil   Tii-ii:n!liidiMli.'  [.n.-iUM*  i!nid- 

dc^twM  hy  >i\1i-rH  Iiorvn.  (.-(iv-  iinlly  rri|>|ilf-d.  i^ixl  |>c-rs.,iml   lilxny  al.ri.<^-.'d.      1  ii.l.i 

iliiil.>rii>-<i  with  uhilr  jiliimiii.  thctir-  cif<'iini!i|aii<'ci.  in-iny  iai-;:i('i'<>'|.i  iii'n  <if  IIIhtiI 

l^HiM  lNii:i|>|if.  iIh-  cnunin'  |irinci|>h'*  Ix-rniiK-  :<l:inn<-d.  iitirl  n  ihiwitTiiI  uppodilion 

V   Cnni-ju  w»rs  i-v'-.'iit   tho  di»|.l»y<'<l    iTs.-lf    in   thu   ikiinl.r    of   d.|.iiTit-H,   iiml 

ri'.-i'lv    rin;i.->'rl.      During'    Ills  ihroiiuh  ihc  [ir>-K«. 

irirr<-;i*'ri  In  a  pnriii  i-xifnt.  In  IS-17,  u  di'sirf  for  p'twntl  n'furm.  nnd  mprciiilly 
for  the  fKlcriiKion  of  thu  fWiiiral  |irivil''<:n  tu  a  largut 


imprmml.     His  mranuTm  for  monv  tmh  wrvmv^t  to    l _.       , 

rr-alizi:  tli«'  hii|irii  of  ihoM  who  luil  called  him  lo  the    pcoplp.   Rfjormbnmqiift»,ajiiitey  h 
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FRANCE  A  REPUBLIC— LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 


In  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ples of  suffrage.  The  ministry  pronounced  these 
meetings  illegal,  and  when,  in  February,  1848,  one  was 
proposed  to  be  held  in  Paris,  they  issued  a  proclama- 
tion formally  denouncing  it.  The  Parisians  took 
arms  against  what  they  deemed  the  tyranny  of  the 
king.  The  revolution  of  1848,  which  is  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  followed  this  event.  In  many 
respects  it  resembled  the  revolution  of  1830 ;  it  was, 
like  that,  accomplished  in  three  days  and  with  little 
bloodshed,  ending  in  the  abdication  of  the  king  in 
favor  of  his  grandson.  Louis  Philippe,  escaped,  like 
Charles  X.,  to  England.  A  Provisional  Government 
was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lamartine,  the 
poet  and  historian.  This  government  proclaimed  a 
Republic,  and  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage.  A 
National  Assembly  was  chosen  by  the  people  under  a 
system  of  election  elaborated  by  Lamartine  and  his 
associates.  This  assembly  met  May  4,  1848 ;  and 
set  about  the  prime  object  of  its  creation  —  the 
formation,  discussion,  and  adoption,  of  a  Constitution 
for  republican  France.  In  the  mean  time,  it  discussed 
and  voted  the  laws  which  the  new  position  of  the  country 
rendered  necessary,  while  their  execution  was  confided 
to  an  Executive  Commission  of  five  persons.  A  for- 
midable insurrection  broke  out  in  June,  which  com- 
pelled this  commission  to  resign.  Absolute  authority 
was  granted  to  Eugene  Cavaignac,  the  minister  of 
war.  Af\er  four  days'  severe  fighting,  the  revolt  was 
quelled.  Cavaignac,  however,  continued  in  power  till 
the  election  of  a  president. 
The  constitution  was  voted  in  the  fall  of  1848,  and 


on  the  10th  of  December,  a  president  was  chosen  by 
the  people.     The  two  principal  candidates  were  Cav- 
aignac  and  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     The  latter 
was  successful,  receiving  about  three  quarters  of  ail 
the  votes  cast.*     He  took  the  oath  of  office  some  days 
af\er,  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Assembly.     He  irn- 
mexliatoly  euterod  ufxm  his  duties,  but  in  Decombor, 
1851,  he  vioU'iitly  overturned  the  C-rmstitution,  and 
the  following;  year  ho  was  declared  Emperor,  under 
the  title  of  Napoleon  111. 


•  LouU  Napoleon  is  the  third  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
brother  of  the  emperor  and  king  of  Holland,  and  Ilortense, 
daughter  of  Josephine  and  Eugene  Bcauhamois,  her  first 
husband.  He  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1808.  Ilis  birth  was  an- 
nounced with  all  the  honors  considered  due  to  royalty.  At 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  when  the  family  was  banished  from 
France,  his  mother  removed  to  Germany,  and  afterward  ts 
Switzerland,  where  he  commenced  a  career  of  military 
studies.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Keichstadt,  in  1832,  gave 
an  impulse  to  his  ambitious  hopes.  His  first  revolutionary 
attempt  at  Strasburg,  in  1836,  completely  failed,  and  he  w(u 
made  a  prisoner.  He  was  pardoned  by  Ix>uiB  Philippe,  on 
condition  of  his  emigration  to  the  United'  States.  The  illness 
of  his  mother  occasioned  his  return  the  folloA%-ing  year. 
From  this  period  till  1840,  he  resided  in  England.  In' that 
country,  ho  projected  a  descent  upon  Boulogne,  in  the  hojjc 
of  revolutionizing  the  country :  the  expedition  failed,  and 
ended  in  his  being  again  taken  prisoner.  For  this  effort,  he 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  at  the  Chatrau 
of  Ilam.  After  six  years'  confinement,  he  escaped  in  the 
guise  of  a  workman.  England  again  became  his  refuge,  and 
from  thence  he  i^'itnessed  the  downfall  of  the  Orleans  family 
in  1848.  While  in  England,  he  was  elected  a  member  o'i 
the  assembly,  and  took  his  place ;  from  which  he  was  clecteu 
to  the  chief  magistracy. 


Joint 
kings. 


MEBoyiNOiAir  Kings. 

Dste  of  AccsMJon. 
A.  D. 

481.  Clevis.    From  this  point  is 
dated  the  foundation  of 
the  French  monarchy. 
612.  Thierry  I., 
Clodomir, 
Childebert  I., 
Clothaire  I.,  sons  of  Clevis, 
reigned  jointly. 
661.  Chanbert  I., 
Oouthran, 
Chilptric, 

Sigeoert,  sons  of  Clothaire, 
reigned  jointly. 
693.  Childebert  II.,  son  1 
of  Sigebert, 
Clothaire  II.,  son 
of  Chilperic. 
606.  Theudebert, 

Thierry  II.,  sons  of 
Childebert  II.,  reigned 
jointly  with  Clothairi^ 
II.  till  613,  when  Clo- 
thaire became  sole  king. 
628.  Dagobcrt  I., 

Charibert     II.,    sons     of 
Clothaire  II. 
638.  Sigebert  II. 

ClovisII. 
666.  Dagobert  II., 
Clothaire  III., 
Thierry  HI., 
Childcric  II.. 
riovis  III., 

Dagobert   III.,  Fain/ans, 
^  who  bore  the  title   of 
kings  till  714,  under  the 
government    of    I^cpin 
d'Heristal. 
714.  Chilperic  II., 
Clothaire  IV., 
Thierry  IV.,  Fain^ns,  un- 
der  the  government  of 
CbmHeB  JuMrtei. 
787.  ChmrlM  Mturtel  raled  mIodc 
tUi74J. 


741.  Pepin  the  Short  as  mayor 
till  7ol,  and  from  751  to 
768  as  king. 


son      of 


/ 


Carlovinoian  Kings. 

768.  Charlemagne, 

Pepin. 
814.  LouisI-.theGood-natured. 
840.  Charles  I.,  the  Bald. 
877.  Louis  II. 

879.  Louis  III.  and  Carloman. 
886.  Charles  II.,  the  Fat. 
888.  Eudes. 

898.  Charles  III.,  the  Simple. 
923.  Raoul. 

936.  Louis  IT.,  the  Stranger. 
954.  Lothaire. 

986.  Louis  V.    In  him  ended 

the  Carlovingian  race. 

Capetian  Kings. 

987.  Hugh  Capet. 

906.  liobert  I.,  the  Pious. 
1031.  Henry  I. 
1060.  Philip  I. 
1108.  Louis  VI.,  the  Fat. 
1137.  Louis  VII.,  the  Young. 
1180.  Philip  II.,  Augustus. 
122.3.  Louis  VIII.,  the  Lion. 
1226.  Louis  IX.,  or  St.  Louis. 
1270.  Philip  III.,  the  Bold. 
1285.  Philip  IV.,  the  Fair. 
1314.  liOuis  X. 
1316.  Philip  v.,  the  Long. 
i:m.  Charles  IV.,  the  Fair. 

Charles  the  Fair  left  no  male 
heirs,  and  the  crown  paRscd 
from  the  direct  line  of  Uugh 
Capet  to  Philip  of  Valois,  grand- 
son of  Philip  III. 

Valois  Branch  op  Capbtian 
Kings. 

1328.  Philip  VI. 
1350.  John  I.,  the  Good. 
1364.  Charles  V..  the  Wise. 
1390.  Charles  VI.,  the  WeU-be- 
Joved. 


Kings  of  France. 

1422.  Charles  VII.,  the  Victo- 
rious. 
1461.  liouis  XI. 
1483.  Charles  VIII.,  the  Cour- 
teous. 
1498.  Louis  XII..  the  Father  of 

his  People. 
1515.  Francis  I. 
1547.  Henry  II. 
15*79.  Francis  II. 
1560.  Charles  IX. 
1574.  Henry  III. 

In  Henry  III.  the  house  of 
Valois  became  extinct,  and  the 
crown  passed  to  Henrv  IV.,  a 
descendant,  in  the  tentn  gener- 
ation, of  the  sixth  son  of  St. 
Louis. 


Bourbon  Branch  op  C.vpe- 
TiAN  Kings. 

1.^.  Henry  IV.,  the  Great. 

1610.  Ix>uis  XIII. 

1043.  Louis  XIV. 

1715.  Louis  XV. 

1774.  Ix)uis  XVI. 

1815.  Louis  XVIIL 

1824.  Charles  X. 

The  revolution  of  1830  caused 
the  crown  to  pass  from  the 
Bourbon  branch  of  Capctian 
kings  to  the  Orleans-Bourbon 
branch  —  Louis  Philippe  being 
a  descendant,  in  the  fifth  gener- 
ation, from  the  brother  of  Louis 
XIV. 

Orleans-Bourbon      Branch 
OF  Capetian  Kings. 

1830-1848.  Louis  Philippe  I. 

Som  ofjA>\M  Philippe. 

Ferdinand,  duke  of  Orleans. 
He  was  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  of  France,  but  was 
killed,  in  1842,  in  jumping 
from  his  carriage,  the  horses 
of  iiVuc\i  ^lA  U.VeiL  fright 


His  son,  the  count  of  Parift, 

then  about  four  years  old,  be 

came  heir  apparent. 
Louis,  duke  of  Nemours. 
Francis,  prince  of  Joinville. 
Henry,  duke  of  Aumalc. 
Antonio,  duke  of  Montponsier. 

The  revolution  of  1818  over- 
turned themonarchv  in  France, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  Capetiun 
dynasty. 

The  Bonaparte  Family. 

Charles  Bonaparte,  a  lawvcr  of 
Ajaccio,  in  Corsica ;  died  io 
lt85. 

Som  of  Charles  Bonaparte. 

Joseph,  king  of  Naples,  and 
afterward  king  of  Spain. 

Napoleon,  the  emperor. 

Lucien,  who  would  accept  of  no 
crown  under  the  conditiuns 
imposed  by  his  brother. 

l/ouis,  king  of  Holland. 

Jerome,  king  of  We>tphalia. 

»Son  of  ynjwlwn. 

Napoleon  Fran^oi^,  duke  of 
Keichstadt,  and  kin:;  <-:' 
Home.     He  died  iu  is'll*. 

.Sow   of  Loin's. 

Louis  Napoleon,  wtvr  (1S>'« 
president  of  the  Frenih  i«- 
public. 

In  case  tlie  monarchy  shr>;j'ii 
be  re-^tored  in  Frnnre,  H»iir\ 
v.,  duke  of  Bourdeaiix,  pr.iinf- 
Ron  of  Charles  X.,  will  Je  thf 
representative  -»f  the  <:irtrt 
Bourbon  line.  His  suppi>rtrrs 
are  called  Carlista^  or  Lctjiti' 
mists.  The  count  of  Paris*  re- 
presents the  Orleanii-B«iurlK>n 
branch  ;  but,  boint;  only  twelve 
years  old,  a  regency  would  be 
necessary  during  his  minority. 


GOVEUNMENT  — ARTS  — INVENTIONS. 
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CIIAl'TKR    CCUC. 

General  Yirirs  of  France  —  Government  — 
Citit'S —  Maniifariiirts  —  Comtiurrv —  Ar- 
VI  y  —  Nary  —  .l;7.s  —  Sriences  —  Litcrntnrv 
—  People  —  On'isin  — (9  mi  us  —  Iiiflucnrc  on 
otiur  Nations  —  Mannars   and  Customs, 

Fkance,  after  havin';  boon  a  monarcliv  for  noarlv 
fourtroii  rcnturies,  is  now  a  rrpiihlic.  The  prcs<»rit 
roiistiuitioi)  was  formod  and  rstahlishod  in  IN  18.  By 
this,  tlioolijctivo  franchise  is  extended  to  every  I'Vonch- 
nian  over  twentv-one  vears  of  aj:e.  At  the  hea<l  of 
the  exmitive  de|)artment  is  a  prc*sident,  elected  by 
pMieral  siiflrajre,  for  four  years.  He  is  ineli«;ihle  until 
fttur  years  liavc  elapsed  from  the  e\  pi  rat  inn  of  his 
first  term.  The  vi(:e-|>resident  is  chosi-n  hy  the  as- 
Kcmiily  from  a  list  of  tlin*e  candidates  proposed  !»y  tiie 
prrsident.  The  legislative  dejjariment  consists  of  a 
sin^ih'  chamber,  called  the  Nufionaf  AsscmUi/^  which 
sits  in  perpetuity.  It  consists  of  aliout  seven  huinIrtMl 
and  tif'tv  members,  eacli  l)ein^  chosen  for  three  vears. 
A  candidate  need  not  Ixi  a  resident  of  the  district  lie 
is  chostMi  to  represent.  The  cijriity-six  <lepar:ments 
fnrm  so  many  districts,  wliichst.»venilly  (ilect  represen- 
tatives, in  proportion  to  their  population. 

There  is  no  state  reliijion  in  Fnmce.  Out  of  tliirtv- 
five  millions,  only  two  millions  are  regarded  as  Pmtes- 
lants  ;  the  rest  are  deemed  Catholics.  In  the  n'mote 
provinces,  and  the  rural  districts  genendly,  the  mass 
of  the  |M*o;ile  nn*  de\  Med  to  the  Catholic  chuR'h,  and 
still  observe  its  rites  ind  ceremonies  ;  amon<!  the 
educate*!  classi's,  a  p<  neral  scepticism  |)n»vails,  even 
amont:  those  who  atte:-*'  mass  and  confessions.  The 
philos«)phy  of  Kpicururr  ^eems  to  furnisii  llie  j^eneral 
svstem  of  m(»rals.  Convenience  is  the  basis  of  the  code, 
an<l  each  man  interprets  it  for  himself,  and  we  may 
atid,  for  the  mtrst  part,  with  discn*tion.  It  woid^i  ap- 
peal however,  tliat  mankind  need  a  law  which  sprinjrs 
from  a  source  above  themselves;  and  tiiat  no  pe«iple 
cm  reach  and  maintain  the  liijjjiiest  state  of  «riviliz;ition 
witlMuit  it.  The  jrreatest  obstacle  to  the  pn  irress  of 
Franc,  especially  under  her  new  political  aspects,  is 
th''  want  of  an  inflexible  test  of  truth  and  fals<'hood, 
—  of  rifjht  and  wron*^ ;  and  the  consi'qnent  aljscncc 
of  those  stunly  virtues,  es|)ecially  amoi  g  the  more 
iMt(rHi<:!ent  classes,  which  are  indis|>ensuble  to  a  patriotic 
discharjre  of  the  multiplied  duties  belongin;;  to  citizen- 
ship. As  the  people,  however,  became  corrupted 
thruuirh  despotism, —  using  even  rtdigion  as  its  instru- 
ment i»f  (legnidation, —  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  surest  way  to  n'ston*  to  the  in  a  true  syslem  of 
morals  is  to  give  them  political  iiule|>en«i<*nce. 

The  i-ities  of  France  need  no  extended  description 
nere.  Faris,  the  capital,  is,  diMiblless,  the  most  agn'c- 
alile  city  in  the  world.  It  al)oundsin  magnificent  edi- 
fices, palaces,  proim-nades,  public  gani(Mia,  fountains, 
nnd  places  of  amusement.  The  houst*s  are,  for  the 
lijo^t  part,  built  of  freeston<»,  obtained  from  quarries 
beneath  the  city.  These  vast  excavations,  called  the 
rat  a  rnf nits  J  liave  lx?en  used  as  a  dejiositorj'  of  the 
bnni-s  of  the  dead,  where  they  have  been  arranged  in 
a  fanciful  manner.  The  {Milace  of  tlic  Tuilcrics  has 
Ih-cu  the  chief  residence  of  the  kings  of  France, 
riie  national  library  comprises  four  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  The  national  museum  contains  a  most 
magnificent  display  of  paintings  and  statuary.  The 
national  gardens    embrace  the  most  extensive  aad 


complete  collection  of  specimens  in  ine  animal,  nun 
end,  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  in  tlie  world.  This  gay 
city,  which  at  first  s(.'ems  only  made  for  pleasure  and 
amusfMnent,  will  Ik*  found  to  contain  within  its  walls 
some  of  the  most  scientific  and  profound  scholars  tliat 
any  country  or  age  has  produced. 

Paris  is  the  great  centre  of  intrigue,  politics,  learn- 
ing, and  power.  It  also  sets  the  fiishions  fijr  Kun)|)e 
and  America.  An  immense  tnide  is  herv.*  carried  on 
in  articles  of  dn*ss,  by  tailors  and  mantuamakers. 
The  female  fiishions  are  frequently  changed,  and  ev<;ry 
few  months  there  is  a  new  cut  fi)r  male  attire.  Yet, 
while  they  are  sn  fickle  in  the  metntpolis,  in  many 
parts  of  France  the  fashions  are  unchangeable.  IVo 
pie  may  at  all  times  be  seen  in  Paris,  from  dilferenl 
parts  of  the  republic,  attired  in  the  costumes  which 
prevailed  there  a  centur}*  ago. 

lU'sides  Paris,  then?  anr  many  other  large  and  cele- 
bnited  towns  in  Fraiici'.  L\ons  is  renowned  fi)r  its 
rich  silk  goods,  and  gold  and  silver  stutHs  ;  Marseilles, 
as  a  s< SI  port ;  Hourdeaux,  for  its  wines ;  Bn^st  and 
Toulon,  as  naval  stations  ;  Rouen,  for  its  manufac- 
tur«*s;  MontjMdlier,  as  th<;  resort  of  invalids;  Ver- 
siiilles,  for  its  palace  ;  Stnisburg,  for  its  cathednd,  the 
spire  of  which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  artificial  construc- 
tions in  the  world  ;  Kheims,  for  its  church,  in  which 
the  kings  of  Fnmce  were  formerly  crowned. 

The  manufactures  of  France  are  extensive  and 
greatly  varied  ;  the  commerce*  is  increasing,  but  it  i* 
much  infi'rior  to  that  of  England  and  the  United 
s:at(  s.  The  army  contains  alnHit  four  hundred  thou- 
siind  men.  The  navy  comprises  one  hundred  and 
'  tw<'ntv-five  armed  vessels,  of  which  sixtv-one  aro 
steamers.     The  numlK-r  of  men  afloat  is  2Ufi6h 

In  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences  the  French  have 
taken  the  lead  in  Europe.  In  chcmistr}',  mineralogy, 
botany,  and  the  natural  sciences  generally,  they  have 
surimsscHl  all  other  nations,  not  only  in  philosophical 
!  H'search  and  discovery,  but  in  rendering  science 
j  available  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  'i'hc  genius 
'  of  the  nation  seems  to  embrace  op|H>sitc  qualities  — 
quickness  ond  sensibility  of  intelkn^t,  with  the  greatest 
powers  of  abstraction.  We  sec  them  excelling  in  the 
line  arts  and  philosophy, — in  painting,  music,  sculpture, 
architecture,  on  the  one  hand,  —  and  mathematics  and 
metaphysics,  on  the  other.  With  a  curious  aptitudt;  for 
details,  they  are  still  equally  successful  in  systematic 
and  scientific  arrangement ;  with  a  genius  for  trifles, 
toys,  and  trinkets  —  for  bijouterie  and  millinery,  they 
have  an  equal  genius  for  the  higher  exercises  of  the 
understanding,  as  displayed  in  literature  and  politics — 
the  two  grcat  fields  of  human  thought  and   action 
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•  In  no  country  arc  the  landn  m>  minutely  divided  m  in 
Franco.     It  is  niiid  that  there  are  five  inillionM  of  londod     ; ; 
proprietors  in  the  country.    ITierc  is,  however,  a  great  dcd 
of  iKiverty,  e»i)ci*iaUy  in  the  large  citicn.  1 

The  great  diAtress  arising  from  poverty  haH  led  many  phil- 
anthropic minds  in  Kuro])e  to  8cek  a  remedy.  Saint  Simon 
and  Fourier  in  France,  and  Owen  in  England,  imagined  that 
they  had  fciund  a  luinacea  for  the»e  eviU  in  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  MOi'iety,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  secure  a 
right  and  opjwrtunity  to  lalx)r  at  fair  wages.  In  Franc*e,  the 
InvettigatioiiM  upon  this  subject  have  resulted  in  a  iMjIilii-al 
party  called  socialuU,  who  exercise  great  inliucnco  u]>on  the 
aiTain  of  the  country.  Amid  many  dogmas  deemed  fancilul 
or  fanatical,  thcv  avow  attachment  to  uie  pieiient  constitu- 
tion, and  a  desire  to  propagate  their  opinions  by  argument 
and  the  ballot-box.  It  cannot  he  dwvve'l>S»x  ^Qb«>  VmNs*  "^1 
hare  ooUeeted  isi^  Ait>a^a!uA\«:««^\««o.  lasfc'WL  r^^e*  ^»«^ 
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The  brief  historical  sketch  we  have  given  will  suffi- 
ciently verify  the  latter  part  of  this  observation. 

A  just  estimate  or  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
French  nation,  cannot  be  attained  but  by  recurring  to 
its  early  annals.  The  people  have  an  intense  national- 
ity, melting  them  into  one  spirit,  yet  still  retaining  the 
marked  peculiarities  of  the  separate  provinces,  in  a  state 
of  high  originality  derived  from  llie  blood  of  their  re- 
mote ancestry.  This,  though  a  seeming  paradox,  is 
easilv  certified  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

In  every  part  of  France,  the  French  language  pre- 
vails. Every  where  we  see  vivacity,  politeness,  loquac- 
ity, —  a  turn  for  quick  obsenation  and  sharp  reflection, 
—  a  fondness  for  music  and  the  dance,  for  women  and 
war,  for  coquetry  in  one  sex,  and  gallantry  in  the  other. 
Every  where  wo  see  the  distinct  traces  of  that  genial 
temperament  and  happy  mixture  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, of  sense  and  sentiment,  characteristic  of  this  na- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  traveller  in  Brittany  will 
find  the  people  relatively  poor,  hard,  untamable  and  re- 
sistant. '*  Along  the  sea-coast,"  says  Michelet, "  nature 
expires,  and  humanity  Ixicomes  cold  and  mournful.  In 
the  islands  of  Scin,  Biitz,  and  Ushant,  the  wedding  fes- 
tival itself  is  sad  and  severe.  The  girls  unblushingly 
make  the  marriage  proposal ;  woman  there  becomes 
harder  than  man,  and  in  the  Ushant  Isles,  she  is  taller 
and  stronger." 

in  Poitou,  we  shall  find  a  mixed  and  contradictory, 
yet  original  character.  It  was  of  a  native  ri*  this 
country,  that  an  ancient  writer  says,  "  He  was  a  good 
Christian,  a  good  knight,  and  he  travelled  a  long  way 
over  the  world  deceiving  the  ladies  I "  It  was  in  this 
same  Poitou,  that  many  of  the  sturdy  Protestant 
families  resided,  which  took  refuge  in  R&chelle, 
and  were  cut  off  in  the  celebrated  siege  and  sack 
of  that  city — an  event  which  took  out  of  France  a 
large  part  of  its  best  blood,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  tiie  main  causes  of  that  religious  and  moral  flaccidity 
which  constitutes  the  greatest  defect  in  the  French 
national  character.  In  Poitou,  we  shall  also  find 
La  Vendee,  a  country  lost  in  wooiU  and  hedges, 
where  the  peasants,  startled  from  their  solitude  by 
invasion  during  the  first  French  revolution,  sudden- 
ly stood  up  a  nation  of  heroes.  In  Poitou,  also,  is  the 
Upper  Limousin,  where  the  people,  dwelling  amid 
rocks  of  lava,  and  living  on  rough  wine  and  bitter 
cheese, — are  harsh,  sour,  and  semi- barbarous,  appear- 
ing in  strange  contrast  to  the  people  of  the  lower  dis- 
tricts, who  are  renowned  for  their  vivacity,  cheerfulness, 
in<l  wit. 

The  provinces  bordering  upon  the  Pyrenees  arc 
checkered  by  the  variety  of  races  which  first  i)eo- 
pled  them.  At  the  town  of  Tarbes,  for  instance,  you 
MKiy  see  ten  thousand  people  on  a  market  day,  gath- 
ered from  the  country  for  sixty  niiies  around,  llere 
will  he  remarked  the  white  cap  of  Biorre,  the  brown 
unn  of  Foix,and  the  red  one  of  Roussillon  ;  here  is  the 
llat  hat  of  Aragon,  the  round  one  of  Navarre,  and 
the  [>eaked  one  of  Biscay.  Languedoc  is  a  country 
i)f  vines.  Placed  at  the  angle  of  the  south,  it  has 
frequently  suffered  from  jarring  races  and  religions ; 
and  hunce  the  murderous  energy,  the  tragic  vivacity, 
of  the  people.  ^^The  strong  and  hard  genius  of 
Languedoc,"  says  Michelet,  "  has  not  Ixjen  sufficiently 
His:inguished  from  the  quick-witted  levity  of  (Juyennc, 
o/j//  the  houhcadcd  />ctuIaDce  of  Provence  :  yet  there 
ia  the  same  difference  between  Languedoc  and  Guy- 
eane^  as  between  the  men  of  the  mountain  and  tlie 


Girondists;  between*  Fabre  and  Barnave ;  between 
the  smoky  wine  of  Lunel  and  claret.  Belief  is  stron*' 
and  intolerant  in  Languedoc,  often,  indeed,  to  atrocity 
so  is  disbelief.  Guyenne,  on  the  contrary,  the  conn 
try  of  Montaigne  and  Montesquieu,  has  flo&ten  betwixt 
belief  and  doubt.  Fenelon,  the  mosi  relijrious  of  its 
celebrated  men,  was  almost  a  heretic.  Things  grow 
worse  as  we  advance  toward  Gascoiiy — the  land  of 
poor  devils,  exceedingly  noble  and  exceedingly  beg- 
garly— joyous  and  reckless,  not  a  man  of  wliom  but 
would  have  said,  like  their  Henri  IV., '  I  am  going  to 
take  the  desperate  leap.^  Such  men  risk  all  to  sue* 
ceed,anddo  succeed.  The  Armagnacs  allied  them* 
selves  with  the  Valois;  the  Albrets  blending  with  the 
Bourbons  at  last  gave  kings  to  France. 

"  Provence  has  both  resisted  and  sheltered  all  nations. 
All  have  sung  the  songs  and  danced  the  dances  of  Av- 
ignon and  of  Beaucaire  ;  all  have  stopped  at  the  passes 
over  the  Rhone,  and  the  great  crossways  of  the 
high  roads  of  the  south.  The  saints  of  Provence 
built  bridges  for  them,  and  began  to  fraternize  the 
west.  The  sprightly  and  lovely  girls  of  Aries  an(? 
Avignon  —  in  continuation  of  their  good  work  —  have 
taken  by  the  hand  the  Greek,  the  Spaniard,  and  the 
Italian,  and  have  led  off  the  famndola  with  them 
whether  they  would  or  not.  Nor  have  these  strangers 
wished  to  recmbark.  They  have  built,  in  Provence. 
Greek,  Moresco,  and  Italian  towns — and  have  preferred 
the  feverish  countenances  of  Frejus  to  those  of  Ionia 
and  Tusculum  ;  have  wrestled  with  torrents,  turned  the 
shelves  of  the  hills  into  cultivated  ternices,  and  extort- 
ed grapes  from  the  stony  ridges  which  yielded  only 
thyme  and  lavender." 

Proceeding  in  a  similar  typographical  survey  of 
France,  we  shall  remark  in  l)auphiny,  in  Franchr 
Comte,  in  Lorraine,  and  Ardeijnes,  —  in  Burgundy, 
Champaigne,  and  Picardy,  a  special,  local  charac- 
ter, so  distinct  as  to  be  universally  recognized.  It 
is  only  in  Paris,  the  capital,  that  the  whole  is  formed 
into  one  homogeneous  mass  ;  and  even  here  the  streaks 
of  local  and  provincial  peculiarity  are  not  ahsolutely  h>st. 
The  Parisian  mind  presents  at  once  the  most  com{>lex 
and  the  highest  form  of  Fn/nch  g(?nius.  It  woulrl 
seem  that  the  result  of  the  annihilation  of  local  pri)- 
vincial  policy  must  be  altogether  negative ;  hut  it  i< 
not  so.  "  From  all  these  negations  of  material,  K>c;il 
and  special  ideas,  restilts  a  living  generality,  a  p»)siti\e 
fact,  a  lively  strength."  "  'Tis  a  great  and  niarvcl- 
luus  spectacle,  which  meets  the  eye  as  it  \van<!<T:a 
from  the  centre  and  the  extremitiLS,  and  enihnui's 
within  its  glance  that  vast  and  powerful  or^raniMU 
where  dilli.Tent  |)arts  are  so  fitly  appruxima  <  ■'. 
o[)j)osed  or  blended  togc^ther — the  weak  wi;h  xW- 
sti*ong,  the  positive  with  the  negative  —  to  see  xW- 
eloquent  and  winy  Burgundy  betwixt  the  imnio.-il 
naivete  of  Champaigne,  and  the  critical,  polenilr.i!. 
and  warlike  ruggedness  of  Franche  Comte  and  Lor- 
raine  ;  to  sec  the  Languedocian  fanaticism  l>etwr(ii 
the  Provencal  lightness  and  the  Gasc^on  indiflerenct- ; 
to  see  the  grasping  desires  and  sj)irit  of  concjuest  of 
Normandy  restrained  between  resisting  Brittany  and 
thick  and  massive  Flanders." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  Paris  there  are  compara- 
tively few  Parisians —  natives  of  the  city.  A  French 
essayist,  in  describing  a  Parisian  house  of  seven 
stories,  distributes  the  occupants  as  follows.  First, 
there  are  two  druggists  from  the  provinces,  in  the  lower 
\  sloTy  ;  ii<exVm\Vveeatre^oZ^  is  a  dentist  corn-doctor  from 
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Italy,  B  corsel-maker  from  CaraBSKonno,  and  n  Gcn- 
oewi  specitlalor.  On  iho  renr  floor  is  a  Normnn 
hoCbi^,  with  eight  clerks,  all  from  Iho  provinces, 
Next  u  a  deputy  rrom  ihe  soiiih,  wiili  his  whole  fam- 
ily, desirous  to  see  how  he  looks  in  the  Clmnil>cr. 
Next  is  a  wet  »»!*»>,  and  u  youn^  man  who  appears 
under  ihe  guise  of  an  American  impeller.  Nest  is  an 
Italian  tenor  ain^r,  who  |>mctisos  his  eoee  dt  jkUp 
twelve  hours  a  dny,  with  u  littfrairur  from  Lcipsic,  and 
aSpanlsh  marquis,  namod  Don  Bi'ltram  dclus  Marismas, 
de  las  Cumpunadas,  de  las  Cardonas,  dc  las  Blagadas, 
—  whose  life  is  one  continued  cigarette.  Next  we 
have  a  lawyer  from  Perigurd,  an  English  tourisl, 
making  sketches  of  Praiicu  in  his  room,  and  o 
univemily  student  from  Gt-rniany.  Next  there  is 
■n  aged  Swiss,  deeply  immersed  in  alchemy ;  a  Jew, 
who  stands  for  the  uritslH  as  model  fur  King  Priam, 
King  Lear,  the  apostles  and  sainis  generally.  (lis 
daughter  is  model  for  Niobe,  ihe  Graces,  Venus,  &c. 
Next  is  a  young  Ilavnrian  girl,  who  gets  suvonteeii 
sous  a  day  for  pulishing  gaiter  buttons;  her  neighbors 
tre,  a  gildor  from  Nuntus,  and  a  Hungariuu  who 
ireeds  maggots  under  his  bed,  from  putn^scL-nt  mi'al, 
which  Iw  sells  lo  asluirmi^n  of  (he  Suine,  for  buit.  The 
garrel  —  llie  eighth  story  —  is  occupied  by  thu  »or- 
rants,  who  aru  from  Picurdy,  Burgundy,  Brittany, 
ita.  Pinully,  llie  peak  of  the  roof  Is  inhabited  by 
WBter-carriurs,  errand- run  nets,  carriage-openers,  goa- 
lighten,  and  thuse  who  get  a  Uving  by  piuking  up 
iIm  ends  of  cigars  I 

The  same  writer  tells  us  that  particular  provinces 
■eem  lo  supply  the  capital  with  particular  prufessious  t 
thus,  tliQ  masons  are  from  Creuse  and  Limousin  ;  the 
chimney-swccpa,  walcr-carricrs,  crmnd' runners,  tin- 
ners, and  tinkers,  are  iVom  Auvergne  and  the  vicinity  ; 
the  tailors  and  boat-miikers  are  from  the  region  of 
SliDsburg ;  llio  nurses  arc  from  Burgundy,  dfc. 

That  tlwK  sketches  are  not  mere  fancies,  is  evident 
frani  a  reference  to  well-known  facts.  We  shall  find 
thai  nearly  all  the  celebrated  aullmrs,  nrtisis,  politi- 
cians, and  liirant.  arc  from  tl)e  provinces.  Thus,  to 
enumerate  only  a  few  of  llie  living  Parisian  authors  ; 
Dumas  is  from  Villers-Colierels,  Victor  Hugo  from 
Besanvon,  Balzac  from  Touraine;  Eugene  Guinot 
and  Titters  are  from  Marseilles;  Jules  Junin  is  from 
Si.  Etiennc ;  tiautier  from  Torbes  ;  ibe  three  Ara- 
goa  are  from  Estogcl  ;  Lnmariine  is  from  Maj'on ;  Gui- 
Eot  from  Nrsmes;  Madame  George  Sand  from  Berry  ; 
Lamcnnais  from  Brittany,  6x,  &x. 

llrre,  ihcn,  is  France;  at  once  homogt^nooua  and 
fragmcnial,  nationol  and  provincial.  There  is  no  land 
where  tlie  people  aru  more  universally  devoicd  to  the 
central  idea  of  country  than  this.  La  Belle  France 
M  the  object  of  general  idolatry  ;  yet,  as  we  have 
mid,  the  local  peculiarities  remain  sirongly  marked. 
Prance  is  like  a  [minting,  having  one  grand  design, 
yet  showing  die  separate  threads  of  the  canvas  behind, 
and  beyond  the  colors  which  give  unity  lo  the  surface. 
TImi  soluliim  of  this  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  early 
history  of  France.  TI>o  Celts  —  a  noisy  race, 
"  which  overran  Europe  sword  in  hand,  from  a  vnin 
and  uneasy  desire  lo  see,  know,  and  busy  themsolvos 
wilh  every  ihing  "  —  were  dilll  a  gonial,  social  {leopk. 
Tticee  formed  tlie  basis  of  iliD  present  population,  and 
gave  tone  and  color  to  iho  (exium  of  society.  They 
were  broken  into  many  bonds  and  tribes,  and  set- 
tling ru  liiiTerent  parls  of  the  country,  perpcluated 
their  peculiurilios,  often  deriving  from  the  soil  and  cl)> 


mate  the  instruments  by  which  these  were  preserved, 
and  perhaps  exaggerated. 

Considering  the  Celtic  slock  oa  the  hasis  of  ttie  mod- 
em Gallic  nationiwe  must  rievertheless  remember  the 
mixture  of  Grecian  blood  nl  Marseilles  and  the  eoniig- 
uoua  country  ;  of  Norman,  in  what  still  bears  the  name 
of  Normandy ;  of  Bomnn,  infused  during  nearly  five 
centuries  of  Roman  dominion ;  and  finally  of  Ger- 
man, in  the  migrations  of  Ihe  Burgundians,  Visigoihs,  ' 
and  Franks.  This  mixture  of  nations  has  been  highly 
advantageous  to  France.  It  seems  a  general  law  that 
Ihe  simple,  original  races  are  rather  designed  to  break 
ib('  soil  than  reap  the  harvest  of  civilisation.  The  pure 
Caucasian — if  we  take  the  people  inhabiting  ihe 
cuuniry  which  gives  name  to  the  race,  aa  it: 

—  has  never  advanced  beyond  barbarism ;  the  Mon- 
golian, in  his  native  land,  is  little  betier  than  a  savngr  ; 
the  Malay,  the  Negro,  and  the  American  IndlAi,  have 
never,  by  themselves,  shown  a  capacity  for  improve- 
ment beyond  a  very  limited  dcgrtse.  The  first  naiioiw, 
uumlxul,  always  seem  to  remain  children.  With  _ 
them  the  physical  is  predominant.  Tho  liis 
s[>eaka  of  those  which  early  [toojiled  Europe,  "  with  I 
large,  fair,  soft,  succulent  bodies,  as  the  infants  of  n4 
nascent  world.  It  Is  by  gruning  that  the  finest  fruits  * 
ore  produced.  The  crab-apple  will  remain  a  crab 
forever  if  its  sup  be  not  mingled  with  that  of  other 
kinds.  The  pippin  is  llie  result  of  a  long  and  careful 
crossing  of  varieties.  Thus  it  is,  among  lite  mixed 
races  of  mankind,  that  we  see  the  intellectual  gaining 
an  ascendency  over  the  malerlal ;  it  is  among  nuiiuns 
in  whose  veins  is  mingled  the  blood  of  various  kindreds 
and  tongues,  iliat  arc  found  the  highest  examples  uf 
intellocluul  and  moral  endowment.  What  was  even 
England,  wilh  its  Anglo-Saxon  race,  till  ihe  infusion  uf 
French-Norman  bloud .'  Do  not  all  the  monuments 
of  which  she  boasts  take  their  dale  since  the  conuuesl.' 
In  early  ages,  war —  the  instinct  of  unciviliKcd  man 

—  eflected  the  mixture  which  Providence  seems  to 
have  designed  as  the  instrument  of  human  improve- 
ment ;  in  a  more  cnhghlcned  age,  adopting  ihe  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  wliieh  extends  lis  blessifags  alike  to  Jew 
and  Gentile,  it  sliould  be  the  aim  of  every  good  man 
to  soAen  the  lioelility  of  races,  and  proinoie  the  prog- 
ress of  society,  by  mingling  all  into  one  fraienuly  of 
slates  and  nations. 

The  means  hy  which  the  separate  tribes  of  France 
have  been  formed  into  a  nation,  ar«  to  be  found  in  the 
lively  sympathy  and  social  Instinct  of  the  Gallic  na- 
tion, derived,  as  wo  have  intimated,  from  ibcir  Celtic 
ancestors.     Through  this,  thn    separated    provinces, 
liifToring  at  first  In  hobil,  climate,  and  InRgiingff,  have 
comprehended  and  assicnilatcd  with  each  other.   While 
along  her  bonier,  France  presents  "ngnimt  England 
hard  Brineny  and  lenacions  Normandy ;  to  grave  and 
solemn  Spain  opposes  scofling  Unscony  ;  (o  Italy,  the 
fire  of  l*rovenco;  lo  the  tnnstive  (iermon  empire,  the   , 
deep  and  solid  bottoliona  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ;  to 
Bclginn  infbiiion  nnd  rage,  the  cool,  strong  wrath  of 
Picardy —  with  ihe  solemnity,  reflection,  and  apiiludo 
for  civiliiuitlan  of  Ardennes  and  Cliampaignc":  thus    , 
encircling  bersulf  by  a  living  wall,  ot  once  defensive  J 
and  rrpeilnii,  —  she  is  bound  togetltnr  by  ilic  ccnieut  \ 
uf  a  univrranl  spirit  of  nationality.     In  no  < 
local  and    private  life  remained   so   indepeudenl  as  ml 
France  ;  yet  nowhere  has  tlie  common  love  nf  gouii*| 
try  been  mora  generally  diffused  ot  fctRvL-i  wi»WiU«* 
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ed  the  Auatrians  in  ten  cotnbala.  A  suspension  of  |  Tlie  emperor  of  Germany  gave  up  lo  France  lh« 
arms  for  five  days  was  granted  by  Bonoparie,  and  ihe  Nelherlonds,  and  all  his  German  dominions  beyond  ibe 
preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  signed  al  Leo>  Rhino,  making  tiiat  river  the  boundary  between  Praiico 
ben,  April  IS,  1797.  Peace  was  finally  settled  by  the  and  Germany.  A  large  port  of  Italy  was  funned  into 
treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio,  October  17  of  the  sams  year.  (  o  new  stale,  called  the  Cisalpine  lUpiU/Uc. 


The  command  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  of  which 
we  have  given  a  full  account,  wag  now  offered  to 
Ronapane.  ASier  splendid  and  dniisive  victories,  he 
cloaDfl  his  career  IB  that  coimtry  by  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  July  25,  1799.  do  returned  to  France  in 
("telobor  of  tlie  same  year.  During  bis  absence,  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  yielding  io  Ihe  solicitations  of 
England,  luid  renewed  the  war.  Russia,  also,  lind 
taken  up  arms  agninsl  Prance.  The  French  met  with 
many  reverses,Bnd  diKonieni  arose  among  the  people. 
Tlie  news  of  llio  return 'of  Bonaparte  was  received  as 
the  harbinger  of  better  success.  Mis  progress  from  the 
sea-coast  to  Paris  was  one  of  triumph.  The  legislative 
councils  were  boldinf;  their  sessions  al  St.  Cloud,  alHtut 
i\x  Diiles  from  Paris.  On  the  l(hh  of  November, 
I799(  Bonaparte,  nccompnnird  by  a  largo  body  of 
officers,  entered  the  hall  of  tho  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
[Is  members  were  compelled  to  difpcrso,  and  the 
Directory  was  dissolved.  A  new  government  was 
formed,  Bonoparte  being  at  its  head,  with  the  title  of 
Ftrit  ConatJ.  This  evtnl  is  called,  in  Fn;nch  history, 
lite  ISlh  Bnanaire,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
termination  of  the  revolution  —  on  event  chamclcrizcd 
by  aciB  of  bloodshed  and  crime  which  aflecl  (he  mind 
with  horror.  Its  agitations  were  not  confined  to  France : 
they  extended  to  other  countries  ;  and  as  tlie  monarchs 
of  Europe  combined  to  crush  the  spirit  of  liberty 
wliich  spread  throughout  their  dominions,  a  series  of 
wars  onaited  which  deluged  all  Christendom  with 
blood.  On  whom  does  the  responsibility  of  such 
meaAirelcM  evils  rest .'  Certainly  not  on  the  opprcsacil 
millions,  etniggling  for  deliverunce  from  miacrios  too 
groat  to  bear,  but  on  t|ie  despotisms  which  coiiscil 
thrm.  Tlie  French  revolution  has  at  Inast  taught 
the  world  iliat  tlicrc  ia  retribution  for  corrupt  kings 
and  aelfiab  dynastie*.  It  bos  done  more ;  for  it  has 
exploded  the  profane  doctrine  that  certain  men, 
ippoiiMd  of  Heaven,  and  having  royal  blood,  exerciw 


sovereignty  by  divine  right.  It  has  at  once  taught  the 
people  their  power,  and  monarchs  their  responsibility  j 
and  though  all  tlie  benefit  that  might  have  been  hofx^d 
has  not  been  realized,'  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  event 
of  which  we  speak  was  the  threshold  of  a  new  em  in 
the  history  of  Europe,  which  will  not  close  till  it  shall 
be  established,  both  in  opinion  and  practice,  that  the  good 
of  die  mass  is  the  true  end  of  government,  and  thai 
the  people  are  the  only  legitimate  and  secure  depoiu- 
lary  of  political  power. 

bne  of  the  first  acts  of  the  consul  was  to  propoee 
peace  to  Austria  and  England :  ii  was  declined  by 
both  powers,  On  the  6th  of  May,  ISOO,  he  leA  Paris 
to  place  himself  al  the  head  of  an  army  of  Hi.Tty  ihou* 
Eand  men,  which  had  been  assembled  with  great  an- 
crocy  in  Switzerland.  On  the  15ihof  ihe  same  month, 
the  celebrated  march  known  as  the  Pottage  of  Ihr 
Alpi  cwnmrrnccd.  At  the  lillie  village  of  St.  Pirnr, 
every  thing  resembling  a  road  ended.  An  immen«c 
and  np|Hirrnily  inaccessible  mouDtnIn,  eallod  St.  Ber> 
nurd,  renn-d  its  head  among  aencnl  desolation  and 
eternal  frost.  Precipices,  mvines,  mid  a  boundleo 
extent  of  snow,  wbieli  a  breath  of  air  might  cuitte  IQ 
roll  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  mouses  capable 
of  burying  armies  in  their  descent  —  seemed  lo  forbid 
access  to  all  living  things  except  ihc  chamois.  The 
cannon  were  placed  in  the  trunks  of  trees  hollowod 
out  for  the  purpose.  Each  was  dragged  by  a  hundrod 
men.  Tlio  carriages  were  taken  lo  pieces  and  fa^ 
toned  to  the  backs  of  mules.  The  musicAl  banda 
piavcd  from  time  to  lime  at  the  heads  of  the  i«g!monta, 
and  in  places  of  unusual  difiiculiv,  tho  drums  bwt  a 
charge,  as  if  to  encourage  the  soliliors  to  encounter  ibt 
opposition  of  nature  itself.  The  men  had  no  rafreah' 
ment,  save  when  tbey  dipped  a  motsel  of  biscuit  in  the 
snow.  At  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard,  tiie  monk*  dis- 
tributed broad  and  cheese,  ejid  a  cup  of  wine,  to  e«ch 
■oldier  «a  h«  pused.    The  deacenl  of  Uw  mounuuo 
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wtis  cvi-n  more  iliflicult  llian  the  ascent.  It  wos, 
huwuviT,  ac('oiii|iliHlii-(l  wilhuut  any  material  Iok*. 
Oi)  lilt'  ir»i)i  (>r  Miiy,  iIh-  ndvaiKcil  giianl  of  the  nnny 
KHik  jNxw.-ssiiiii  (if  thi?  v)llu<;v  of  Aostn,  in  Piudmont. 
Til'-  .-ii'iM-iinuii'o  of  tlic;  iinny,  cl«.ficfn<lin(!  from  the 
AI|H  liy  wiivK  hilhi'jii)  ile«-iiii'i)  iinpraciicubic,  sccmcil 
liki-  ii'rrilili-  ('iu'liiiiittni-nl  tu  the  Auiitriaii!i.  On  (he 
1  l:h  of  Jii[i>-,  ihv  {fn-ul  laltU^  of  Marengo  wan  fuughi, 
n.i.l  won  ).y  i)i<^  Kniick  This  <)(>ci.Ie<l  th<;  fnic  of 
l!:ity.  In  less  thiui  iwn  miinths  )tona[iartc  rcgninecl 
:ill  tliii[  iliir  h'n-nc:)]  )ui<l  l<R<t  in  (hut  cuniitry  during  hiit 
iilri'iK-e  in  K^vjit.  ( )n  tho  .')<1  uf  Hccemlier,  the  Aus- 
trian iirrny  w:m  tnliri'ly  ilcfi'iitod  at  Ilohenlinden,  by 
III'-  I'niir-h  iindiT  Mcireau.  ]'cnc<!  wn»  mnde  witli 
\ii-lri.i  l.v  thr  treaty  «f  I.nncvillc,  Kebruar>-  9,  1801. 
thi  ;lii'  ;!Ttli  nf  M.iruh,  IKK*,  pi-arc  wug  concluded  at 
Aiiiii'iis  iH'iwcen  Fmncc  and  Bnglnnd. 

'I'lii-  uiVk*''  iif  <;unNiil  <Kun  originally  to  be  held  only 
f'>r  rt  iiTiu  of  yi-ari :  luit  the  French  nuw  made  Bona- 
jinrie  r>iii!<i]|  fur  lift;,  with  the  privilege  of  appoinlin)! 
Ii;s  •iiiC'"<'>s()r.  Til'"  |K)sM>KHinn  of  nhwlute  power  did 
u'lt  sntinfy  hi?<  nmliiliun  ;  lie  wished  alwo  for  aomo  title 
which  iiiijiht  expn-m  it.  In  IN04,  he  was  mode  hcred- 
it;iry  einpenir  of  Fninro,  and  crowned  with  great 
ibili'inniiy,  in  the  clitirch  of  Niitrc  Dame,  at  l*iiris. 
I 'li:irli-nKi;!ni-  hml  IxH'n  ulilij'L'd  tn  go  to  Konic  In  pro- 
ivin.'  iriv<  jtiiiirc  an  cniixTor ;  Nupoleon  n-Holvcd  that 
'.in;  [1"]"'  sliiiiild  ii'iw  ciimr  to  t'ntnce  to  perform  the 
.■•■n-numy.  I'iuii  VII.  administered  ut  I'tirijt  the  usual 
.■iiili  t<>  Niipiilc-iin,  whi>  repented  it  afhrr  him.  Tlie 
rniwn  wns  hii-Meil  liv  the  pope,  and  Napoleon,  with 
his  own  h-iMiN,  phiceil'  It  on  his  head.  T)ie  Ciiuilpine 
n-;>iililic  wusfiinni-d  into  the  kingilomof  Italy,  of  which 
ili>'  >'[n|i<.'riir  wh:<  invited  to  become  sovcriiif^.  At 
Mian.  •Ill  the  ^(ilh  of  May,  IrOfi,  he  p1ac<-d  on  hix 
txMd  the  iron  crown,  raid  to  luive  been  worn  hy  the 
nii'-ii-iit  kinifH  of  the  Ijonihnnla. 

tdir  -.iiiu-c  will  not  pcnnit  iM  to  (;ivc  n  detailed  ac- 

o I  iif  the  (ireat  evcniH  w'hii;h  now  followi'd  in  nipid 

>• ssion.     SometiineH  neveral  [Hiwers  joincii  ngaiiwi 

N''i|>oli-uii  ;  and  ii(iiiin  uae  or  more  of  tlu-m  Wfre  in 
ni:].ini-i'  wiili  him.  Kvery  new  treaty  hniughl  iv fresh 
ijii'— ion  of  tirriion-  to  I'raiire.  In  llie  eariy  pun 
oi'  1*^1.'),  Au^rria  iinii  ItuiLsia  liad  declared  war  tiiiniii>1 
N:ii><iieoii.  Ill-  I'liten-il  liemiiiny  in  lh-tolw>r,  and  on 
ihi'  Klih  of  NoveiiiliiT  louk  piisM-wion  of  Vicnnn,  the 
;>roiiil  i-ajiital  ul'the  houne  of  Aiitirio.  (hi  the '^ih  of 
tti>-  Mime  month  tin-  [tuoNiiii]<i  niid  AnKtriutw  wen-  com- 
{.L'tt  !v  ileiviitKl  in  \\u-  r^nowwil  liatth-  of  Anoterlitz. 
hi  ilie  in-aty  of  pni'i'  which  wnt  ni^neil  mxhi  alVr, 
nt  I'n-'h'irL'.  his  liih-,  nn  eni|M-n>r  of  ila-  KrciK-h,  wa-i 
iii-I;n<>w|i-ilp-il.  A  lnr<ji>  |iiirtion  of  the  roiiliiient  iif 
Ijirii|H-  WIL4  now  al  hut  fet-t.  Ilr  «i-t  u[>  king^  and 
|»il  til-  rn  down  npiin  nt  his  pIcaMiri'.  He  jilnri-il 
!>.«  liroilierJo'4-ph  ii|m>1)  (he  ihnux:  of  N[i)di-M.  l^miii 
lt»n.-i|Hine.  unoiln-r  brotlM^r,  was  iitiule  km);  of  llol- 
liiMil.  ILinotir,  the  henditarj-  pumw-iMiiin  of  the 
kiiiif-i  of  Kn^iariil.  wai  iR-vlowfd  upon  llie  king  nf 
I'rii-q-u-i.  nil  a  r^wnrl  I'lr  the  mtuiraliiy  which  he  had 
kept  in  tlie  war.  Fonrl'-en  uf  the  leaai  powirfiil  tier- 
(ii.'iii  pnnc<'-t  uiiiteil  togelltrr  under  tlie  title  of  CVm- 
ffilrralinn  nf  ikr  Rkinr,  ami  placed  ibemaelvM  uader 
ihe  pniteiriion  of  Napoleon. 

Thii  vn-'i  accuniiilaliim  of  power  on  tho  part  of 
tlH!  riii|i<'ror  gave  gn-al  alarm.  AuMria  was  toorouch 
hroki-n  down  to  attempt  any  further  rmislance.  Bui 
I'niHhui  linil  not  yet  tried  her  ulivngth  with  the  con- 
■(iieror.     Kredcnc  declared  war.     Napoleon  speodily 


net  his  troops  in  motion,  and  on  the  Mih  of  October,    ! 
1806,  gnine<l  the  deciHivc  victor}-  of  Jena,  and  on  the 
2Ath  of  the  same  month,  enli-rifd  Ik-rtiii,  the  capital  of 
rninnia.     I'ttJCH-f-diiig  in  his  vii-torioiis  career,  he  do-    , 
Tented  the  Riisnians  wlcressivcly  in  the  li:iirle>i  of  Kyinu 
ami  of  Friedland.      A   part  of  the  eoii'|iii'r>-d  territoiy 
was  formed  into  the  new  Kiueili'm  nf  IV'Sf/iMiat  which    . 
Napohron  pave  tn  his  hmthcr  Jt-r<iine.     Ai  th'-re  were    j 
now  no  mon-  kingitoinH  to  win  in  ihi-  north  of  Kiin>|M', 
Nnpolcon  next  liinied  hi*  attention  fi  tin-  sonih.     A 
Fri'neh  annv  entered  Lislxin,  the  capital  of  Portugal, 
Novemifcr  M.  1H07.     In  the  follnwing  year  the  king 
of  S[iain  himwlf  ntsigned  his  <T>iwn  lo'ihe  <-m|>i-nir 
wlw  bestowed   it  on  his  lirolhrr  Joseph,  aitd   the   now     ; 
vacant  dignity  of  king  of  Najilis  wri.i  ronferred  on 
Mnml,  who  hiid  married  a  siller  of  Napnli-on. 

Rut  the  powers  of  Ktiroiie  which  Imd  Ihi-u  hnmhled 
hy  the  ciiniitieror  did  luit  rest  cjiiidly,  and  only  waited  ' 
for  a  fuvorahle  opportunitv  to  throw  otT  (he  voke.  In 
Ihe  ipring  of  IH09,  the  '"ryn.lesr  n-volt.-.!,  ilie  WcM- 
phalinns  expelled  Jerome,  and  Prussia  seemed  un  the 
point  of  joiiiiiiji;  h<!r  forces  with  iIiom?  of  Aiutrin  in 
a  decisive  inin'emcnt  to  n-cwer  their  independence. 
But  iho  French  emperor,  returning  iiisinnily  from 
Madrid,  led  his  army  into  thi>  hi-nrt  of  the  (icrman 
territory.  The  victories  nf  'F^ckmuhl,  Kiuling,  and 
Wagram  soon  followed.  Vicnnn  was  again  taken,  and 
the  cunilneni  wiu  a  second  lime  prostrate  ot  the  feet 
of  Nu|H>leun.  lie  dictated  the  "  peace  of  Vienna," 
October  M,  1809.     Napoleon  now  allied  himwlf  by 
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marrvige  with  the  mosi  ancient  and  ilhiMrioiw  family 
in  Kiirope.  Fur  n-nsons  of  siaie,  he  wpamteil  from 
Jaaephine,'M)d  wu  united  to  Maria  l^niiht.  a  ilaughier 
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of  the  emperor  Francis  11.  On  ihe  2d  of  April,  ISl  1, 
a  son  wuB  born,  lo  whom  was  given  the  title  of  King 
of  Heme.  In  1812,  Nu|«k-uii  invaded  Russia  with  on 
eriny  of  four  hundR-d  thousand  men.  The  dctoiU  of 
this  disastrous  cam[)aign  we  must  leave  to  the  history 
of  Russia.  On  the  )8th  of  December,  Napoleon 
nrrivcd  at  Paris;  Iho  rcmnnnt  of  his  splendid  army, 
numbering  barely  fiOy  ihoiisnnd,  fallowed  him  across 
ihe  snows  of  the  north,  their  uniforms  replaced  by 
womi.-n's  tielisscs,  or  what  rigs  ihey  could  pick  up, 
[heir  feet  bare  and  bleeding,  or  proiecied  by  bundles 
of  filthy  clotlis  instead  of  shoes. 

Najuleun's  days  of  prosperity  were  now  at  an  end. 
AH  the  powers  of  Europe  formed  a  league  against 
him — ihe  emperors  of  Russia  and  Aostrie,  the  king 
of  Pnimia,  Bcrnndoite,  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  for- 
merly bi'cn  a  gcncml  in  the  French  nrmy,  the  kings 
of  Buvorin  and  Winemberg,  and  other  princrs  of  ilic 
cqnf'^il'' nation  of  the  Rhine.  But  with  iheso  fearful  odds 
against  him.  Napoleon  did  not  lose  liis  coumge  or  his 
military  (renins.  Biiropi-'  was  filled  with  ivondnr  at  the 
fpTliliiy  of  his  rr-sinircrs.  He  contended  in  a  scries 
of  battles  on  Gorman  territory,  but  was  unable  to 
arrest  the  advancn  of  iJie  t^nemy.  A  battle  was  fought 
on  the  heights  near  Monimarire.  the  resuh  of  which 
1ef\  Paris  exposed  to  the  foi'.  On  the  31st  of  March, 
1814,  Alexander  of  Russia  and  Frederic  of  Pnissin 
took  possession  of  Ihni  capital.  A  proclnmaiion  was 
at  once  issued,  making  known  the  delehninntion  of 
the  allies  In  n-plnce  the  Bourbons  on  the  ihrono.  Na- 
poleon had  yet  an  nrmy  at  Fanlainehleau.  The  sol* 
diem  wnro  dcvoindly  nitncheil  lo  hirn.  and  would  have 
followed  him  wiih  jay  once  more  to  battle.  But  the 
matBhtils  and  olTtcers,  considering  the  contest  as  hop*.- 
'ess,  would  not  limon  lo  the  proposal.  Napoleon, 
toping  that  by  his  abdication  he  might  secure  the 


tlirono  lo  his  son,  formally  renouDce<d  his  rich)  on  the 
4lh  of  April,  1814.  This  was  of  no  arall.  Tbo  allim 
decided  ihai  he  should  be  confined  to  the  Island  of 
Elba,  situated  in  ihe  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  was 
r^nin  the  title  of  emperor  j  was  to  bo  allowed  all  the 
honore  usiinllv  belonging  to  that  dignity ;  was  to  hare 
his  army  and  his  navv  ;  but  all  upon  a  scale  piTi]nr- 
lionatc  to  the  size  of  his  cmnire.  This  v.ia  about 
sixty  miles  in  extent,  and  contained  about  twdve  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  This  arrangement  was  carried  intc 
eflect.  His  empress,  Maria  Louisa,  with  her  ia&nt 
son,  were  acnl  to  Vienna. 

]\iris  presented  a  curious  spectaclo  during  ibi  occu- 
pation by  the  allied  troops  —  soldiers  of  many  mUioDH. 
Russians,  Austrians,  and  barbarians  from  tho  dcwrt*  of 
Scythia,  all  qunriered  as  il  were  in  one  vast  cnmp. 
the  wide  strertH,  iho  soldiem  had  constnicted  huts,  nt 
Ihe  doors  of  which  nome  of  them  might  be  seen  cook- 
ing  Iheir  food,  or  paiching  their  grotpsque  gannent*. 
The  hors(«,  tied  to  the  tnirs  in  the  boauliful  gardens, 
were  busily  employed  in  slrippingoff  the  bark.  Around 
were  pil(*s()f  warlike  accoutrements,  and  annaof  ewiry 
description,  from  the  bows  ami  arrows  and  long  lancef 
of  Iho  Iwrbarians,  to  the  pistols  and  sabres  of  ihe  more 
civilized  warriors.  The  Parisians  themselves  mn 
iDJned  ibo  greatest  composure.  The  boulevards  »n^ 
public  gardens  presented  the  same  gay  scene  as  if  no 
enemy  were  fiuarlered  iipon  the  place.  Whi'o  tho 
cannon  of  the  enemy  were  to  be  hcartl  thundering  in 
their  neighborhood,  ihcy  rrmnined  perfectly  at  thdt 
ca«n,  trusting  to  the  ikill  and  good  fortune  of  the  em- 
peror. When  this  failed  them,  and  tlio  enemy  wen 
Bctunlly  within  thoir  gates,  still  they  st^cmed  content. 
They  who  had  so  nxently  sliouted  "Long  live 
ilcoD,"  now  shouted  as  loud,  "  Long  live  Loiila 
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ti'nninalrd  forovi-r  ihi-  !i)>lrnili>l  career  of  Nnjv.l^m. 

On   Ihc  •JOili.  Ill'   iirdviil  n  ^llL•i•i^'■  m   I'iiri".     (hi  ftir 

S9lli.  Iii-  li-lt  il  r..r  ILvli-  r.T!.  II ir.. II. lint;  !■•  take  n-r.-iP 

ill  iIkt  Inil.a   Sl:.I.«.     (Ill   lii-   iirr.val.   Ii.-   fi.uiKl   iIk- 

\  liarlHir  cl.m-lv  uiiriniMl  l.v  lliv  Kii;;livli  sl.iiis.     I'n-fir- 

riii|!  In  ini-i'liiiii-'ir  1.1  till-  f;.  ii.f>'itv  i)f  ilii-  British 

Tin:  fill  ..r  N:>],..!....;i  r-:..r.Ml  j.rai-e  I.,  nil  natiuiis.    ,iiiii.,„,  nilti.T  lluiii  run  ilie  ri-k -f  N-inu  mkin  |.ris..[i.-i 

ii:'l  «.i«tli"  im;-.'  •<•:  -^i  inril  n;ii;riim.      Itv  this  iiiir.x.     j,,  an  !itr<'in|.t  tn  tM',i|ii-,  \v  WIlI  vnluiH.-irrlv  mi    Ixmnl 

,...■■■  . I   l.irn   ..r  iMrni!!.-.  ni.nv  jirliirrs  wli'..   I>ii>l  iMtn  '  „„  Ki.filisli  v.-;-.-l.     On  iIh' illli  i-f  Jiilv,  ti.' iirriwl  in 

in.u    l>...n    :l.':r    ilir-.n.  <    w.  n-    nV..ri'.t    I»   tl>.-in  :  ,  Ki>);lmul.    Il<- w:i<  n"t  i.ll..u<-<l  I',  laml r»:i^  I.'- |.' r- 

,  ,,..1-  til.—  «.  r-   r.r.liiiMii'l  VII.  ..!■  S|.!iin.  tin-  kiji;:  \  niillv.l  lo  lii.ve  n.iv  i.il.n-..nrM>  »i:li  ll.r  |.ii.t.l.-  .m^l...r.•. 

.1*  S,,ri,,i  a.  a>Ml   I'..].-  I'i^j*  Vlt.      A  .■.,ni:r.>s  w.-i^  lis-     He  •  r..l<;  ru  lt»-  f-riiu-e  n  L-nt  of  F.iiL'bn.l,  t*- -lir- 

—  ii!m'.|  .i;  Vi'T.rM.  r'lii-i.iini;  of  llii-  jiiiiiil  Mivrri'i^'iH  '  pi>niii!<!iion  (u  n-siile  in  (lie  coiinin-,  mnl'T  iIm;  iimti-.- 

:ii.  I   t  .-l"  !l!.- »;.riii;iii  |.riii.'<-.  I .i!.- ii  new  nr-    ii,,n  of  i-ii  liiwM.      lint   the   |MVi-mim-iit   limlii-il   n|ii>ii 

r  '<>r..il  arr.iii'j-'iiii  lit  nl'  K  iri.!>i..  ;i[ii|  ;ii  |i\  tlic  jiiiiniil-  him  nn  t<i(i  (lan^^'niiw  n  poTWiii  Tri  In-  nlloweil  In  litr  :il 
r,r...  ..r.A.-r.  -M-.'.  I- i.-  XVill..  l,r..tl..r  ..I'  i>Hii»  '  lar^e.  Me  w:i«  lirini«ti.-.l  to  St.  IliU-na.a  Mii.ill.  r.M-kv 
Wl.  — tt!,..  III. I  l,..iiii.  .^n■  •.,,„■,:  il„T.v..Imi.»n—  i,lumi  in  |li<>  S.ntli  Alliiiilie  (Veiin.  lie  was  il.-tniti-l 
u:...';,ll.  .1  t..  :li.-  i).r..:<-  .,1'  ['>.»'.-.  Il.'u;,s  iK.r.lly  „  ,.|„^,;  primmer  li<-rf  for  tli>-  rt'M  of  hi-  MV.-.  'I'l.e 
'.■;i!.-.l  III  111-:  .l-HiMiiiiii-,  w.'i-ii  Najiii'.-iTi  i^ecriilv  sirKIest  wiitcli  «iis  k'|il.  tliiit  lie  iiil'IiI  w<\  r.-r:i[-. 
'l'i/t< .)  i:il.:i.  :iii  t.  n  i<)i  \.-~<  ilnti  a  lli.>'i>iii.l  111*  11.  tiiiiilnl  '  Tlie  .-.tiofo  wen-  liiu-'l  wilU  Inx-ii".  iiii'l  ^)ii|.!<  i.r  wrir 

III  KriiK.'.    11  iixlr.  .1-  \U-\.<-\  t<.  l,>  -.lamlurl  m  even-    w.re ii.iitiv  Miilnii;  in  •^■:;lii  ■>!  tli-  isi.in.l.     Cr-  ai 

.i.  r.ririu.  1.:  il,r..i-!i  »!...!i  1,.-  |m--.  .!.     Tlie  m  «-  ..i'    nutiilH-rs  in  Knin.-e  e!..  ri-<li.-l  li  .i"  -   tl.al    N.-i[«.le,.,i 

I..-    P-irii.   .mi    ef    W.-.   i>..u;.p I    |,f..-jr.ss    i..w:ir.l  .n„n!.l   .llJel   liin  ..iniH-.  (in.i  ..I.e.-   n-  r.  ..(.["iir  in 

P.ir>.i.r.<:.''it  .i.-ni  i%  !..  l),-  It.  >r).'.»s ill' ir  u.!l.er-    |l .imirv  ;   l.nl  ihes.- wen- iiiiiiOiiliitetl  liv  lii^i  <le:i;)i. 

e,i-<      T]iei;iii_':i.,.lli:«e.,ir-,ll..lt>uiii!l |.il.il.  i.ll'l     „n  llie  .llli'-.l    Mav.  IVJl. 

..<,'l,.'<,Mi.'.l..;.  V,;.'.!.  ..||.i,-'r.'.h!.e.-,'y.     TI.e  »1...V  U.i.s  Will,  now  r.-Mme.l    I..    IWix  ;   lii^   ^i ti-'ll, 

W '■  ;!,-'uii'.'-'  i.rih-  <-.\:\  i.  i:l..>r:-i-..  •iiil.raeeil  tiis  |H.|i.ili,r.*    Ilii  iinwiil.lv  ]H'r^<-n  euTiiriV.-d  iiiifuvd'nl.ly 

e  11..-.      I  In--  ..r  il.-  lir-i  a.--  .-I"  ;:,.■  r.  >t..r.-.l  .■iiii«T..r  wiih  the  iiwr-j.-tie  r..rir'i  an<l  ininiinl'.-iH  nrli*iiv  c.f  .N«- 

»  ..  ;.i .  ;i  !.  .nor  v.  a..I.>.'>'  tIk  :i'I  .  >!  ^«,s.t-  t..  iir.,<L:>--.'-.-  |,.,|.-,.n.     I  !•-  wai  ii-.w  an  .'I'l  man.  >iii<l  imi-ioai  l»  •■..ii- 

■I  !i  ,  r.--..ni!i..ii.    \\y  ili.v  '>ii..ii:i»..  i.:v  .i.-.-Ur.  ■'.  lli.-ir  i.-nil  with  ibe  .l.lTie.iln.-.  il.at  *.|rr..unii..|  liitii,      ll<-  n- 

■.  nil  t.i:.-ii   1..  -K'T  in: Ir- ;fv   w.rh   lilni.  ami  strain.;.|  ll..- I>e.-.i..rn  ..f  ih- pf  w.'""' vari.nw  in.iiM.n  t 

i-.li  s:  !■  -  nil  :■■  ;!i.-  riiu.t  ni-'iiit-eVr'  j-arri-.n-  l.-r  mar.  ».  r.-  a-!..|.1.-.l  1.  diI.ii:!  I..  in-naM-  il..-  j^m.-r  ..f  Oh-  i."'1- 

V.,t\    111   J  Ml.',  n  e..iii(.'ii.  >t    Km-.'!  -<i   aa.l    l'rii-;aii  eniiiieai,      rh..'ti!li  lie  wnn  ini-lin.  il  I.,  nu-lenle  iii.-iih 

.r:in    h:i,  .|  iar.T.-.i  m  lli-   li'    jlili.itli-l  ..I    Itra™  ;,,  i,r.  ^  llie    inllili'iire  ..I'  tin'   el.l    lli..nar.-lii>I-'  |.r.»aile,l . 

iii-l.r    :: ' .lU'l     ol'    ^^.';.  iiL"..ti   aii.|    hli.-l..  r.  iIh-v  u.-r>- e<Hiiimin1lv  nn-iii;:  Imn  t..  |.!iiee  r.-irietiiMiv 

.\.i|...;.'..ii.  ur  tl.<>  li.'.irl  >r  .11-  l.i.ie;r.  .1  aii-l  liltv  lh<.  I-    ii|»iti  tin-  hl-riv  of  tlo-  | I'l.-.     Still  tlx-  H.-lfan- of  tlic 

^■ii.|   tiiiti.  tiiat.'l.*<l   a^i.^i..-   tlietn.     0:i   ihe   tN:h  .'t'    <■< :rt -.i-iitii  t.>|m\i- Ix-'ii  liis>.j|ir<er>-.-l.j>''-i  ||in.ni;)u>iit 

J  III-.  IM.->.  »a.  f..'i.:l.i  111-'  U>-:1-  .II'  Wat.  rl...,<  «li..'h  hi*  r..iL'M.     Hi-  .lentli.  wlii.-h  lia|.|»  i.'.i  S-|.i.  iiitN-r  Ifi, 

ivj  t.  |il:iee.|  llie  piviniini-nl  in  itii-  liaii'N  of  Ins  hrullier. 
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.>!"    Ilru...-1*.       I,.r.l    W..llinj1on    ..rt.mnn.l.- 1  Ih.-  t-.r-e.    '.(  «-,iiei,.r. _  .      .    _ 

•.li.>  allici.  aiel  hi.  lriuiii|'h  <it..r  .\at»l..i.n  i;iir  him  ■  |>1>i  i-  •l.-ITUrlim  .if  li(<- :  alif.iil  ciKhlT  thou.atiil  lurn  brmK  LUlnl 

itnnn;-  ihr  Rinpt  r.ii.iUdnl  n^in  ol  ihr  a^r.     'liir  batlli'  of  .  and  auuti'lr-l  iii  the  rni;ai;tiiir»l. 


the  Count  d'Anoi9,who  took  Ibe  title  of  Charles  X.  The 
arbilniry  disposition  of  this  monarch  lost  him  the  confi- 
dence of  ihe  people.  [lis  measures  showed  n  decided 
hostility  lo  ihe  freedom  of  the  prem  and  lo  the  popu- 
lar party.  To  Rtrenglhen  the  influence  of  ihe  crown, 
a  Inrfte  number  of  now  peers  were  created.  The 
chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved  in  the  hope  that  the 
new  members  might  be  more  favorable  to  the  admin- 
isimtion.  The  result  of  the  election  was,  contrary  to 
all  expectations,  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  ministers, 
who  resigned  in  consequence.  Persons  of  more  lib- 
eral politics  were  appointed,  but  they  had  not  the  con- 
fidence of  the  king ;  and  in  1829  Prince  Jules  de  Po- 
lignac  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  The 
very  name  of  Polignac  was  hateful  to  Ihe  people,  on 
account  of  ihc  influence  which  this  family  was  sup- 
posed to  luivo  exerted  over  the  unfortunate  Mnrie 
Antoinette.  The  chamber  was  again  dissolved,  and  al 
the  ensuing  eleciioris,  a  still  larger  number  of  lihumls 
were  chosen.  This  body  was  also  dissnivod  before 
its  members  cnme  togelhcr,  and  a  new  mode  of  elec- 
tion was  resorted  to. 

The  discontent  of  the  people  now  began  to  be  openly 
Risnifesied.  Mobs  collected  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
lari^  bodies  of  people  were  every  where  in  motion.  On 
Ibo  38ih  of  July,  a  severe  contest  commenced  between 
the  soldiers  and  llie  people.  Tlie  former  were  ex- 
posed lo  n  harassing  fire  from  the  windows;  slones, 
tiles,  and  any  other  missiles  that  could  be  found,  were 
buried  upon  their  heads  fram  the  tops  of  the  houses. 
A  lady  IS  said,  with  the  aasistance  of  her  maid,  lo 
have  thrown  a  pinno-fortc  from  her  window  into  the 
midst  of  ihe  troops  below.  The  night  was  spent  by  the 
people  in  tbrowing  up  bnrrieaitcB  ncrocs  the  principal 
streets.  Carriages  and  omnibuses  were  overturned,  the 
pavement  was  torn  up  and  formed  into  mounds,  and 
these  were  strengthened  with  planks,  and  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. About  noon  of  the  39ih,  the  troops  of  the 
line  declared  for  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  king 
letired  lo  Rambouillet,  and  on  the  %d  of  August  abdi- 
(■nied  in  fiivor  of  his  Rmndaoiii  the  doke  of  Bour- 


deaux.  No  attention  waa  paid  lo  this  act.  Tho  mob 
prepared  to  march  in  thousands  to  Bambouillet,  but 
ibe  king  mndo  his  escape  to  England,  and  died  in 
1836  in  Austria.  The  few  who  yet  remain  faithftil 
to  this  family  now  look  upon  the  duke  of  Bourdeaua, 
nephew  of  Charles  X.,  called  Htnry  V.,  as  their  law- 
ful sovereign.  These  constitute  the  present  party 
called  CarlinU. 

A  government  was  now  to  be  established  inPrsnca 
Lafayette,  though  at  heart  a  republican,  gave  bw 
opinion  in  favor  of  a  monarchy  with  limited  powen. 
This  was  determined  upon  by  the  leaders.  After 
much  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  offer  the  crown 
10  LoitU  PhUijijie,  a  descendant  of  that  Henry  the 
Groat  whom  llie  French  had  always  idolized.  He 
had  been  educated  with  liberal  principles,  and  bad 
fought  for  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  emigrate  lo  avoid  the  fury  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  supported  himself  and  two  younnr 
brothers  by  teaching  malheninlics  in  SwitMrland.  He 
had  also  spent  some  lime  in  ihe  United  States.  From 
lISOO  to  Ihe  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  had  resided  in  Eng- 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1830.  be  was  inrited  tabeoom« 
— not  the  king  of  Franre.,  as  the  old  mnoarchs  had  stylod 
themselves —  but  the  king  of  Ihe  FrenfA  ,■  thereby  im- 
plying that  the  country  lielonged  to  the  people,  and  not 
lo  the  king.  Ele  accepted  the  oftice  with  the  cond!- 
tions  imposed  by  the  clmrter,  thus  solemnly  promising 
never  lo  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  pcoplo;  engaging 
that  they  shmiTd  enjoy  full  libertv  in  reliaion  ;  that  the 
press  should  be  free,  and  that  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  members  of  the  legislature  should  be  extended  lo 
a  larp,'r  number  of  Ihe  people.  Tlie  old  nobility, 
and  liie  ni-w.  that  had  been  created  by  Napoleon, 
were  lo  be  equally  acknowledged ;  but  the  king  was 
to  have  the  power  of  bestowing  the  rank  of  perr  on 
as  many  persons  as  he  considered  it  exnedionl  to 
ennoble,  who  would  then  have  iho  rieht  of  sitting  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peeni.  The  title  of  peer,  was  not 
however,  heredjlory. 


AEVOLVTION    OF    184S. 


ruxnl  Cu  gf  Nipolna. 

I'^ll.nn  t'ViH-iliiiiin  wn:<fiin'il  out  lo  hrinebnck  to  '  (hron<>.     But  ra  ho  ndvancrd  in  hix  cnrvrr,  nn^  njie 

,.'■■  'li'-  iixirvil  n-ii];iins  of  Na|i(ilcon  Itiuinpiirlr.  mlinonNlK-il  liim  ilmt  ihn  Tf'in*  mixi  mnn  ilrop  fmm 

u;ti  >!<>iii'.  ill  ri<in[>'i.iniv  ui;ti  tliu  wish  of  lint  hi^  himiK  he  horiimr  linitiiicil  with  ii  ili'>iro  tg  finiii'l  a 

.•I.  I.y  "nl'T  ^r  i^.iiiH  1'hili|i|>i>.     Thi.'  Prince  do  Hynasiy  im  tiv  i>H  tind  i-x|iioii(rl   |.rlti<i;i!i»  nf  licit- 

..'.'■•:  uh>>  w;i-  iiitr>i4ii'il  »iiU  ihi^  inirri-slin;;  mii-  im;u;y.     Thiit  invnlvfil  thi-  n<-fi'siry  i.f  iiivnw*iii|!  the 

»':ti  S"nt  to  St.  II>'1i'ii;i   in  thi-  fripitc   I^n  Di-llc  |Hiwcni  of  the  ^'>V(<nim>'nl   in   the   hniiiln  of  the  nuiii* 

•  '.  'I'Ik'  t»Hly  Df  ihi-  c-m|HT[>r  uri4  inl«-n  frum  iircliy,  which  wui  <1»m' )>y  iiicnvisiii^  tii'- I>iihltc  olTicft 
■  ■\n\  ;(ii']  uii'i  Imriii-  Imrk  in  suite  to  i'miKt*:  his  In  nii  i[ii[iirri<4.-  cxti'iit.  Iiv  inaiii'niniii^  ;i  \:iiX  I'liiiilitig 
iti*  ».r-  i!.jM.-.i'r.|  Willi  rill  lli"  hwii.ni  U-niliiiL'  n  iirmy,  unci  I.y  ci.rnipiiiis  Wh  bon.-l.- <  >.f  lhr>  l<-j;i^l:i. 

•  iirin-!i.«;!liv;i»t!iini  iiiil"r.;iii:r'-r.-mi>nv.iiiiii.i  tun-.      |liifiii;r  lliU  |.r><'i-s4.  iln-   juiliii-    il.-i.t    Inciuk.- 

:  'li«  :iti'l  Knrs  ..r  iiiillioiis  ill  lli<-  I  h'>t<'l  t>f  thi-  [nvii>  Kwollon  In  n  lVi:!)iiriil   iin^iiitU'ti-.  rh<-  |.r<  -i  uii"  l'tti'I- 

Tli'-r>tn'ri!r:iruif:.lmwn1>ysixii'<<nh<>r«-H.c.vir-  unlly  criiiiil'il.  mkI  |.<-rsnni>l  hlHry  «I.ri<l^i'.l.     I  ii.l.t 

u;;hrl>i!ii<'l';!.-1il  ;iiii|[irl.irii"il  with  white  [iliini'-M.  llfsr  rireiimstiiiiet-i.  iiiiiny  wi^'neioiH  ti  df  lilNnii 

fi-r  tlic  n<T'-«i il'  lyiiiii  riiilip|ie,  lln-  counlry  jirincipl'i  Ic-eanH-  :i1:irminl,  nml  it  powerriil  ciiposilinn 

•.ii".-'\    titi'lisi'irlxil    liy    I'lircivii   H:ir<,   evoipt    llif  iliHiilayerl     iisi-lf    in    the   ckinilKT    of    ili-|iii:i[-H,   .■inil 

ir -I    ill    A'li'-TS  :iip':i'ly   Tuirineil.     [>iiriti»    his  thniu^h  tlic  iiri-Ki. 

■ii'i-ii  !■>  a  pr*.'iit  oxteiii.        In  18-17,  u  ili-tir^  for  petieml  rr-fiimi,  iinil  «^prciiil]y 

went   much  for  ihc  cktcnsiun  i>f  the  clecldml  jirivile^n  to  a  loT(rtr 


improrprf.     HLi  meoiRim  for  manv  tpbts  ■rcrnptl  to  |  niimher  of  jieim»,  bRram^  widely  uprparf  amaiiK  iha      j 
rvaliin  |Im<  hn)iM  of  iboae  who  linj  cnllcil  him  to  the  '  people.  Rf^/trrM  AaHfarff,a.ithey  werecnIW,<K«TC.WA     ^ 
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FRAXCE    A    REPUBLIC— L0XII8    KAPOLEON. 


il 


In  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ples of  suffrage.  The  ministry  pronounced  these 
meetings  illegal,  and  when,  in  February,  1848,  one  was 
proposed  to  be  held  in  Paris,  they  issued  a  proclama- 
tion formally  denouncing  it.  The  Parisians  took 
arms  against  what  they  deemed  the  tyranny  of  the 
king.  The  revolution  of  1818,  which  is  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  followed  this  event.  In  many 
respects  it  resembled  the  revolution  of  1830 ;  it  was, 
like  that,  accomplished  in  three  days  and  with  little 
bloodshed,  ending  in  the  abdication  of  the  king  in 
favor  of  his  grandson.  Louis  Philippe,  escaped,  like 
Charles  X.,  to  England.  A  Provisional  ("lovernmcnt 
was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lamartine,  the 
poet  and  hustorian.  This  government  proclaimed  a 
Republic,  and  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage.  A 
National  Assembly  was  chosen  by  the  people  under  a 
system  of  election  elaborated  by  Lamartine  and  his 
associates.  This  assembly  met  May  4,  1848 ;  and 
set  about  the  prime  object  of  its  creation  —  the 
formation,  discussion,  and  adoption,  of  a  Constitution 
for  republican  France.  In  the  mean  time,  it  discussed 
and  voted  the  laws  which  the  new  position  of  the  country 
rendered  necessary,  while  their  execution  was  confided 
to  an  Executive  Commission  of  five  persons.  A  for- 
midable insurrection  broke  out  in  June,  which  com- 
pelled this  commission  to  resign.  Absolute  authority 
was  granted  to  Eugene  Cavaignac,  the  minister  of 
war.  Af\er  four  days'  severe  fighting,  the  revolt  was 
quelled.  Cavaignac,  however,  continued  in  power  till 
the  election  of  a  president. 
The  constitution  was  voted  in  the  fall  of  1818,  and 


on  the  10th  of  December,  a  president  was  chosen  by 
tlie  people.  The  two  principal  candidates  were  Cav- 
aignac and  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  latter 
was  successful,  receiving  about  tliree  quartt»rs  of  all 
the  votes  cast.*  He  took  the  oath  of  ofTice  some  days 
af\er,  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  iin- 
mediately  oiittTt'<l  upfui  his  duties,  but  in  Dor'enihor, 
1851,  he  violently  «)ViTtunu*d  the  Constitution,  and 
the  folio winjr  year  ho  was  declared  Emperor,  under 
the  title  of  Napoleon  III. 


•  Louis  Naimlcon  is  the  third  8on  of  LouiR  lionapartc, 
brother  of  the  emperor  and  king  of  Holland,  and  }Iortcn>e, 
dau'fhter  of  Josephine  and  Eugene  Beauhamois,  her  first 
husband.  lie  was  born  at  rari!»,  in  1808.  His  birth  was  an- 
nounced with  all  the  honors  considered  due  to  royalty.  At 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  when  the  family  was  banished  from 
France,  his  mother  removed  to  Germany,  and  afteni*ard  ta 
Switzerland,  where  he  commenced  a  career  of  military 
studies.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  lieichstadt,  in  1832,  gavo 
an  impulse  to  his  ambitious  hope».  His  first  revolutionary 
attempt  at  Strasburg,  in  1830,  completely  faile<1,  and  he  wa*« 
made  a  prisoner.  He  was  pardoned  by  Ix>uis  Philip] te,  on 
condition  of  his  emigration  to  the  rnitcd'  States.  The  illMoiti 
of  his  mother  occasioned  his  return  the  following  yrar. 
From  this  period  till  1840,  he  resided  in  England.  In*tli:it 
country,  ho  projected  a  descent  uj)on  Houlogno,  in  the  hoju. 
of  revolutionizing  the  country :  the  expedition  faiUtl,  anil 
ended  in  his  being  again  taken  pri^toner.  For  this  cifort,  he 
was  condemned  to  jM^qietual  imprisonment  ot  the  ChatraM 
of  Ham.  After  six  years*  confinement,  he  escapeil  in  the 
guise  of  a  workman.  England  again  became  his  rifugi*,  and 
from  thence  he  witnessed  the  downfall  of  tlie  Orleans  family 
in  1848.  While  in  England,  he  was  eleotod  a  membir  t'i 
the  assembly,  and  took  his  place :  from  which  he  was  elect ou 
to  the  chief  magistracy. 


Kings  of  France, 


I 


Meroyinqian  Kixqs. 

Data  of  Acc«Mion. 
A.  D. 

481.  Clovis.    From  this  point  is 
dated  the  foundation  of 
the  French  monarchy. 
612.  Thierry  I., 
Clodomir, 
Childcbert  I., 
Clothaire  I.,  sons  of  Cloris, 
reigned  jointly. 
Ml.  Chanbert  L, 
Oouthrmn, 
Chilp«ric, 

Sigeoert,  sons  of  Clothaire, 
reigned  jointly. 
693.  ChildebertII.,ton) 

of  Si^bert,         I  Joint 
Clothaire  II.,  son   f  kings, 
of  Chilperic.       J 
606.  Theudebert, 

Thierry  II.,  sons  of 
Childcbert  II.,  reigned 
jointly  with  Clothaire 
II.  till  C13,  when  Clo- 
thaire  became  sole  king. 
628.  Dagobcrt  I., 

Charibert     II.,    sons     of 
Clothaire  II. 
638.  Sigebert  II. 

Clovis  II. 
656.  Bagobert  II., 
Clothaire  III., 
Thierry  III.. 
Childcrir  II.. 
riovis  III., 

l).i2obcrt   III.,  Fain/ans, 
who  bore  the  title    of 
kings  till  714,  under  the 
govemment    of     I'epin 
d'Heri<tal. 
714.  Chilperic  II., 
Clothaire  IV., 
Thierry  IV.,  Faineans,  un- 
der the  govemment  of 
Charles  Martci. 
737.  Charles  Mortel  ruled  obne 
tOi  T4}. 


741.  Pepin  the  Short  as  may 
till  7'>liand  from  1'A  to 
708  as  king. 

CiRLOTixoiAN  Kings. 

768.  Charlemagne,      son      of 

IVpin. 
814.  TiOuiHl.,theGood-natured. 
8t0.  Charles  I.,  the  Uald. 
877*  \m\x\%  II. 

870.  liouis  III.  and  Carloman. 
886.  Charles  II.,  the  Fat. 
888.  Kudes. 

8!)8.  Charles  III.,  the  Simple. 
923.  Kaoul. 

936.  Ijouis  IV.,  the  Stranger. 
9i>4.  Lothaire. 

986.  L<mis  V.    In  him  ended 

the  Carloviiigian  race. 

CArsTiAN  Kings. 

987.  Hugh  Capet. 

90G.  Kohert  I.,  the  Pious. 
1031.  Henry  I. 
lOGO.  Philip  I. 
1108.  Louis  VI.,  the  Fat. 
1137.  Ijouis  VII.,  the  Young. 
1180.  Philip  II.,  Augustus. 
1223.  I/)uis  VIII.,  the  Lion. 
12'Jf>.  Louis  IX..  or  St.  I/)uis. 
1270.  Philip  III.,  the  Hold. 
1285.  Philip  IV.,  the  Fair. 
1314.  Ix)uis  X. 
131fi.  Philip  v.,  the  liong. 
l.Til.  Charles  IV..  the  Fair. 

Charles  the  Fair  lett  no  male 
heirs,  and  the  rrown  passed 
frtim  the  direct  line  of  Hugh 
Capet  to  Philin  of  Valois,  grand- 
son of  Philip  III. 

V ALOIS  Branch  op  Capetiax 
Kings. 

1328.  Philip  VI. 
laSO.  John  I.,  the  Good. 
1364.  Charles  V..  the  Wise. 
1380.  Charles  Vi.,  the  WcU-be- 
loved. 


or     1422.  Charles  VII.,  the  Victo- 


rious. 
1461.  Ix)uis  XI. 

1183.  Charles  VIII.,  the  Cour- 
teous. 
1498.  Louis  XII.,  the  Father  of 

his  People. 
l«51d.  Francis  I. 
1.5;7.  Henry  II. 
Vhj^.  Francis  II. 
lo^VK  Charles  IX. 
1574.  Henry  III. 

In  Henr}*'  III.  the  house  of 
Valois  became  extinct,  and  the 
crown  nassed  to  Henrv  IV.,  a 
descenaant,  in  the  tent)i  gener- 
ation, of  the  sixth  son  of  St. 
Louis. 

BorKBOX  Branch  of  Cape- 
TiAN  Kings. 

loSO.  Henrj-  IV.,  the  Great. 

KUO.  Ix)uisXIII. 

1043.  l/ouis  Xiy. 

1715.  Ijouis  XV. 

1774.  Ijouis  XVI. 

1815.  I^uis  XVIII. 

1824.  Charles  X. 

The  revolution  of  1830  caused 
the  crown  to  pass  from  the 
Bourbon  branch  of  Capet ian 
kings  to  the  Orleans- I^urhon 
brant-h^  Louis  Philippe  being 
a  descendant,  in  the  fifth  (gener- 
ation, from  the  brother  of  Louis 
XIV. 

Orleans-Boi-rbon      Branch 
OF  Capktian  Kings. 

18.30-1848.  Louis  Philippe  1. 

Stm»  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Ferdinand,  duke  of  Orleans. 
He  was  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  of  France,  hut  was 
killed,  in  1842,  in  jumping 
from  his  carriage,  the  horses 
of  which  had  taken  fright. 


His  son,  the  count  of  P.iri* 

then  aliout  four  years  oLi.  I  e 

came  heir  apparent. 
Louis,  duke  tk  Nenuiurs. 
Francis,  prince  of  Join^ille. 
Henry,  duke  of  Auniale. 
Antonio,  duke  of  Mnntpi-u^ier. 

The  revolution  of  iMS  v\\t- 
turned  the  monarchv  in  Tr-iii' r-, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  Cai-i  1 1.^11 
dynasty. 

The  Box.\r,\RTE  FAMtiY. 

Charles  Bonaparte,  a  \,vw\  <  r  nr 
Ajareio,  in  Corsica  ;  ciii  d  :c 
178.5. 

S<m»  of  Chnrlis  Bunnpnrtt . 

Joseph,  king  of  N.»;»lr-<,  and 
afterward  kini»  of  i*^ji.i:ii. 

Napoleon,  the  emperor. 

Lucien,  wlio  would  .icct-pt  <'f  i  o 
crown  undiT  tlic  ruinllrioTja 
imposed  hy  his  hruthir. 

I^ui<.  kinic  of  Holland. 

Jerome,  king  of  We.-'tphalia. 

Son  of  Saj'tihfH. 

Napoleon  Franv'»is,  cl'ikc  of 
Ueichstadt.  imd  k:iij  <  :' 
liome.     He  died  in   1>)'>2. 

.Sf»M     of    /,f>Ml.< 

I<ouis    Napoleon,    iio\r    il^i   ■ 
president  of  the   I  r* m  i:  ;•■ 
puMic. 

In  Cii-ic  tlie  ni'>T..!r.hy  x^.  .'  . 
be  ir-tiTetl  in  rr.iMrr,  11  •  ■.•\ 
v..  duke  of  IU)uriu  .iii\.  ui  :v  I- 
si)n  of  Chiiilti  X.,  Uill  I  ••  tilt 
r«'pre«!eiit:iti\f  'M  thi'  •:::!.  t 
Biturbon  line.  His  nupp'-rrer^ 
are  c.iUed  CarlistA,  or  I.'jitt- 
mist*.    The  count  of  Paris  :»■- 

f»rei»ents   the    ()rlean*-Hiiijrl'on 
iraneh  ;  but.  beinc  only  twrlvi*       I 
years  old,  a  regency  would  be      r 
necessary  during  his  minority       J 


(i  O  V  KKX  M  K  XT  —  A  UTS  —  I  X  V  KX  T I O  X  S. 
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ClIArTKK    Cl'CC. 


'  cviin)il«;tr  nilliTtinn  of  sprciiiK-ns  in  it\v  nniiiml,  nun 
(■ml,  aii'i  vcL'i'tahl*'  kiii«!doins,  in  the  worM.     This  ^ny 
(irntrnl    Vinrs    of    I-^rtinrr —  fiovtrnwnit —    'i^v.  uhich  Jit  fiM  M-cnifl  onlv  ninilf  for  plf-asimf  iiiid 
f'ififs —  Mftuiifttrtiins  —  f'nmmtrn  —  .Ir-    niiitjHi-,.|fiit,  will  In-  fnunti  to  rontniii  wi'hiii  its  wiills 

v\y—  .  Xtirtj \rts Sriniffs Isittrtttun     ^"""'  "♦  ^^"'  "i"***  si'ifiitifir  nnd  jirufoiUMl  M-hoInrs  that 

_p,,^nh—f)nLnN—<;,nhis  —  /nfIunirvon  '  ''"y  <•'>""!  rv'.r  i.-r  has  prchioiMl. 
^,         \.    ..  If  t   g*      3  '       rjir.>  1^  tlM- ;:n:il  rciitn*  of  intrp'iio,  iM>hti«'s,  h-nni- 

'  iii;j,  auM  powtT.  It  <'iN(i  sfis  ilif  t:i>liiot)s  tur  hiiropo 
Fi:  \\n;,  afnT  Inviii::  Ihih  a  iiionnrchv  for  m-arlv  aipl  Ain«rii':i.  An  imnn'iis**  tradr  is  hen*  rarrif'<l  on 
r«iMr<'i'ii  «'»'iitiirH'»!,  U  ni»\v  a  n-piiMir.  Th«'  pn'*«'ni  i  in  artlcN-s  nl*  dn-s*;,  hy  tailurs  anil  mnntiiainakfn. 
r«»n-i;t'riifUi  was  timiH-il  and  olaMi^luMl  in  !^1*^.  Hv  I  Tiif  trni:i!«*  ta-ltimi'*  ari*  fr««iin-n:lv  «'hani:r'<l,nn«l  <'vrr>' 
ihi-,  :li»' •liM-iiif  l'nni«'hl'^'  i**  i-xTfii'Ird  i<»  rvrrv  I'Vimu'Ij-  '  \\-\\  iMimth'^  ihi-n*  i**  a  m-w  rnt  fur  ni.il«-  aftin*.  Yft, 
iiKiii  iivtT  t\\«'ntv-oni*  vi'ars  of  aL'«'.  At  thr  h«'ail  i»f  whilr  ihi-v  an*  *<«i  !i«'kli'  in  tin-  iii<  iriipiihs,  in  nianv 
thf  i\i«'iiti\«'  (Irpartnif'iit  i»*  a  pn'sidi-nt,  rh'r!»i|  hy  parts  nf  Frain'*' thf  J'a^'hiiin'*  an*  innl!ant:r;i!»!i',  I'm 
pMPT.il  <'it]riL'«'i  for  lour  yfars.  I  If  is  iiu-ll^ihh*  nntll  |  p!i«  niav  at  ail  linn's  hr  s«  i  n  in  I'ar:-,  from  ihlFcn  Ml 
ti'ir  \i'ars  h:iv<'  rhip^i-jl  from  th*-  f  \  pi  ration  of  his  !  jKirts  ,,f'  th«'  npulilir,  attin  il  in  tin*  «'iis:nnnN  wliirh 
fir^l  'i-rtn.     Tlu"  virr-pn-siih'nt    is  f!io-.iii   hy    thi-  as-  •  prrvailod  thi-rt-  a  r«  ninry  aL'". 

^«•m!li\  iVom  a  1;^:  of  tlifiT  ranilitLMifs  pniposod  hy  tin-  |       lli-lilfs  Paris,  iIhit  an-  niMiiy  o^mt  lar;:«*  and  rvU* 
pn -I'li'ii^.     Thf   li'L'i*»'.:itsvi*   dopar:ni«'nt   I'on-.is's  of  a  I  hnii«-d  towns  in  l*r,mi'<*.      l*\ons   is   rcmtunrd    for   its 
vi':::'*-  I'liainlNr,  call*  il  ih*'   yafitniai  y  I  .w  •.•;</•///.  whirli  ;  rich  silk  i:o<m1s,  imd  j^oM  ami  silvi.r  snitl's  ;  .Marseilles, 
s.*s  Ml  pi-rp'-t'iiiy.      Il  mnsists  of  alnint  sfvi-n  hiniilnd  {  n^  a   waport  :   Ilo-jrili-anx.  tor  its  winis  ;    Hnst   and 
aii'l  li:fy  ni»nil>«rs,  ra'-ii  In-int:  «'hos»ii  tor  ihn-i-  years,  i  Totilon,  as   naval   stations  ;  Konen,  fi»r   its   niannfac- 

tnros;  MontiM'lll«'r,  as  thi'  res<»rt  of  invaliiis ;  Vi*r- 
sailles,  for  its  palaee  ;  Sinishnr^,  for  its  cathednd,  tlic 
spire  of  uhieli  is  one  id'tliL*  loftiest  artificial  conslnic- 
il.ins  in  tlie  wor!i]  ;  Kheinis,  for  its  churcl),  in  Hliicli 
the  kiniTs  of  l*niin*t.'  \iero  fornH-Hv  cnmniMl. 

'I'he  iniinMl'aetnn'S  of  Franeo  arc  extensive  and 
^n-atly  \arii'fl ;  the  cotnmenx*  •  is  increasing,  bnl  it  u* 
nuu'li  inferii>r  to  tliat  of  Kn^land  and  th<:  I'nited 
s:a!i  s.  The  a  I  my  contains  aUml  funr  hnndn.'d  tliuu* 
sand  ni'ii.  'I'he  na\y  conipris«*s  one  hundred  and 
cd  ji -i'*  il  e!;is^i  ^,  a  i;i  :ier:il  Si'epiii'isrji  pre\aiis,  even  tv\enty-five  armed  vessels,  of  which  Hixty-onc  am 
itiiKiiii  thiiHC  uhii  arit-:  i'  niass  aii^i  c>infi-ssion<.  The  s'eannTs.  The  nnndMT  of  men  afloat  is  SUfDGl. 
piii:os.iphy  of  Ki»i''iirii-  reems  ti>  Inriiish  tin*  ^leneni!  In  many  of  the  arts  and  siriences  iIm?  French  have 
s\«.'irn  i»r  nior;i!s.  ('onveni«'iice  is  the  hnsisjif  thi-co-le,  taken  tiiir  jeail  in  Knn>|H\  In  chemistry,  niiiiGnilo(cy, 
and  •  :ii-h  man  inTerprets  it  tor  liimseli',  anil  we  may  iMiiany,  and  the  natnnd  sciences  ^eneniUy,  they  huvo 
nil  I,  t'"r  ihi*  mii<:t  part,  ni:h  ili^*ptii»n.  It  woiM  ap-  sMr))assed  all  other  nations,  not  only  in  philosophical 
jM  :ii  hiiwr-ver,  th;i!  iiiatikinii  neeil  a  law  whii-li  s)irinL:s  H'search  and  disi'over}',  hut  in  rendcrini>  science 
ti'i  II  a  so'in'e  al».»\e  thi-msi'lves ;  and  tiiat  nf»  pe..ple  availahle  in  the  common  concerns  of  life.  The  (^'niiis 
f  i't  r«  ;ii'h  and  maintain  iIk*  hi^ihest  state  of  ei\  iIi/.at:on  of  t|i(.  nation  s(*cn)S  to  embrace  op|»ositc  qualities  — 
w:  ^«uit  It.  r.i*'  u'r»atest  olis'acle  to  tie  \i*  LTe^*.  of  ipiirkncss  uiul  sensibility  of  inttdlect,  with  the  gn'atesl 
r'r.iM*"',  espi-rially  undi-r  ln'r  new  politii-al  a-pi  e-s,  is  jMiwers  of  abstraction.  We  m'i?  them  excellinfj  in  tlic 
ill*'  w-iiit  of  ati  inflexih!!'  test  of  trnth  ami  t'^lsihiMxl.  fme  arts  and  phihis<ip)iy, —  in  |mintinp,  music,  sculpture, 
—  •■!'  niilit  and  wron;! ;  and  the  (•r»ns<'fpi''nt  ahs<-nci'  anrhiicctun*,  on  the  one  hand, — ami  mat  he  mat  ic8  and 
oi  !l.MNe  stMply  virtues,  es(HTia1ly  amti:  ;;  the  nmre  metaphysics,  on  the  itt her.  With  tt  curiotisaptitudf  for 
r.'f  !-u:'*ni  e!as^-s,  uhieh  are  indis|M'ns;d)l<' to  a  iKitnotic  details,  th<-v  an*  still  eipiatly  snccessfid  in  sysleniuiic 
d  -.<  harL'**  "f  th'>  nniltiplied  duties  lM'lon«:iir^  to  c:ti7.<*n-  nnil  M*ientilic  arnin;!em«'nt ;  uitli  a  {lenius  for  triflcii, 
s|:  p.  As  tin-  pi-iiple,  hfiwever,  herame  corrupted  to\s,  and  trinkets — fur  bij<iuteri«'  and  millinen\  thi*y 
thr-'MLdi  i!»-|Niiisiii, —  nsin^i  even  n'li;'ion  as  i's  instru-  '  ha\e  an  eipial  p-nins  for  ih«*  higher  exercisi*s  of  tlic 
m-  n!  I'f  •i«L'niilat;on, —  we  luiv*-  n'ason  to  iM-liev*-  that  understanding:,  as  tiisplayed  in  httniiun-  andiNiiitics  — 
iri  sT  u.iy  to   reviiri-  tr>  till  in  a  true  sys'.em  of    the  two  gn*at  fields  of  human  tlnMi^^ht   and    uclioa 


A  e:itiilida?e  lu-eij  ni>t  !•«■  a   P-sidi-n'  ol'  tli"  dis'rict   In 
i^  i-liosi'M  to  repri'si-nt.     The  ei;;h!y-si\  dipar'ments 
fiirni  sii  nianv  distriets.  which  severallv  i'!i-e;  renp  sen- 
tat<\(-s,  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

Th«'p'  is  no  stall-  nli'ji'»n  in  I'nmce,     (Vit  of  thirty- 
five  niilhons,  ordv  two  millions  are  reijardeil  as  Protes- 

taiii*  ;  the  ps!  ar«'  ileei I  ('at)iolios.     In  the  renio'i' 

prii\ini'«-s,  anil  ih*-  r.jral  districts  p-nerally,  the  mass 
f»f  !li«'  |»e  ):»!••  ap-  ili'^  "ted  to  the  ('atho'"e  rhnp'h,  anil 
sv'l   nliser\e    its  ri*«s    'ind    cep-monies  ;    anioni;    the 


trj 


i:iM!- 1  N  :s 


to  i>ive  tlieni   political  inde|M-i)iienei'. 


Tl,.-  I   ve-.  of  France  nr-<'(i  no  e\ten<!ed   deM<ription  ,       •  In  no  rountrr  nrt' the  laiid<i  mi  minutrlv  diTsilml  m  fai 
III  f!-,      I'aris,  the  eaiiital,  is,  douhtless,  il.f  most  a-jpe-     Frmu*'.     It   i*   ^ui'l  thnt  thrrr  mri'  tivi    iiiilli<ia<i  uf  luidod 


till'  I'll  thf  eilv.  Till  **«■  \asi  e\ca\atioits,  ralli  d  the 
f./.'i;.-iiM/..f,  liave  In 'I'll  nsiil  as  a  ih'|K»sitory  of  the 
K  .{.•  ^  iif  the  dead,  uhi'p-  thi'y  ha%'i'  In-i'II  amngi'd  in 
a  t -I.'  itid  manner.  Tin'  |Kilace  of  the  Tud«*ni.*s  ha.s 
If  t  u  the  ehiif  nsideiK'c  of  thr  kin^  of  France. 
Thi'  national  library  comprises!  four  hundred  tliouMnd 
\ If! Mines.  The  national  miuteum  contains  a  moiit 
niat'ilificent  display  of  |Hiinting«  and  statuary.  The 
national   gardens    cmbrece   the  moH  extensive  and 


tht'V  had  fiiuiul  •  panai  ra  lor  th«-M-  rviU  ui  i»  u«'M  nri;aiii/a> 
ti<»u  of  ^H  irty,  thr  main  ntijtit  *ti  whiih  %iaM  tu  ^iruri*  ■ 
ni:ht  anil  I'l'iH'rlunity  to  laltnr  at  luir  MkH^i'^.  In  Fraiirc.  tho 
iiivfatitfatiiiii*  uiNm  thi«  nulijm  havr  ri  su!tp<l  in  a  p!iii>al 
|iarty  ralhtl  «urtu/ijti,  who  rirn-bio  ^i-at  intlurni'v  \i\t»ni  I  he 
aifoiri  of  thf  rouiitry.  Amid  many  ilo;*!!!!^  ildmrcfunrilul 
or  faiiatical,  they  avow  attarhmrnt  to  tin'  pli^ctit  roi.%titu- 
lion,  and  a  dcaire  to  pro|iaj;ale  thtir  o|iiiiioiiH  hy  nr^uinrnl 
and  the  UdJoC-box.  Il  i-annot  he  flrnif<l  that  the  fartx  the} 
hare  collected  and  circulated  have  luf  n  uwful  to  the  lahor- 
ing  rlatan,  in  Tsrioua  parts  oC  Ewcq\««  aaaA Nsk. 
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The  brief  historical  sketch  we  have  given  will  sufR- 
ciently  verify  the  latter  part  of  this  observation. 

A  just  estimate  or  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
French  nation,  cannot  be  attained  but  by  recurring  to 
its  early  annals.  The  people  have  an  intense  national- 
ity, melting  them  into  one  spirit,  yet  still  retaining  the 
marked  peculiarities  of  the  separate  provinces,  in  a  state 
of  high  originality  derived  from  the  blood  of  their  re- 
mote ancestry.  This,  though  a  seeming  paradox,  is 
easily  certified  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

In  every  part  of  France,  the  French  language  pre- 
vails. Every  where  we  see  vivacity,  politeness,  loquac- 
ity,—  a  turn  for  quick  observation  and  sharp  reflection, 
—  a  fondness  for  music  and  the  dance,  for  women  and 
war,  for  c(K[uetry  in  one  sex,  and  gallantry  in  the  other. 
Every  where  we  see  the  distinct  traces  of  that  genial 
temperament  and  happy  mixture  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, of  sense  and  sentiment,  characteristic  of  this  na- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  traveller  in  Brittany  will 
find  the  people  relatively  poor,  hard,  untamable  and  re- 
sistant. '*  Along  the  sea-coast,"  says  Michelet, "  nature 
expires,  and  humanity  becomes  cold  and  mournful.  In 
the  islands  of  Sein,  Batz,  and  Ushant,  the  wedding  fes- 
tival itself  is  sad  and  severe.  The  girls  unblushingly 
make  the  marriage  proposal ;  woman  there  becomes 
liarder  than  man,  and  in  the  Ushant  Isles,  she  is  taller 
and  stronger." 

In  Poitou,  we  shall  find  a  mixed  and  contradictory, 
yet  original  character.  It  was  of  a  native  f£  this 
country,  that  an  ancient  writer  says,  ^^  Fle  was  a  good 
Christian,  a  good  knight,  and  he  travelled  a  long  way 
over  the  world  deceiving  the  ladies ! "  It  was  in  this 
same  Poitou,  that  many  of  the  sturdy  Protestant 
families  resided,  which  took  refuge  in  R6cheltc, 
and  were  cut  olF  in  the  celebrated  siege  and  sack 
of  that  city  —  an  event  which  took  out  of  France  a 
large  part  of  its  best  blood,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  that  religious  and  moral  flaccidity 
which  constitutes  the  greatest  defect  in  the  French 
national  character.  In  Poitou,  we  shall  also  find 
La  Vendee,  a  country  lost  in  woods  and  hedges, 
where  the  peasants,  startled  from  their  solitude  by 
invasion  during  the  first  French  revolution,  sudden- 
ly stood  up  a  nation  of  heroes.  In  Poitou,  also,  is  the 
Upper  Limousin,  where  the  people,  dwelling  amid 
rocks  of  lava,  and  living  on  rough  wine  and  bitter 
cheese, — are  harsh,  sour,  and  semi-barkirous,  appear- 
ing in  strange  contrast  to  the  people  of  the  lower  dis- 
tricts, who  are  renowned  for  their  vivacity,  cheerfulness, 
ind  wit 

The  provinces  bordering  upon  the  Pyrenees  are 
checkered  by  the  variety  of  races  which  first  peo- 
pled them.  At  the  town  of  Tarbes,  for  instance,  you 
may  see  ten  thousand  people  on  a  market  day,  gath- 
ered from  the  country  for  sixty  miles  around,  llere 
will  he  remarked  the  white  cup  of  Biorre,  the  brown 
one  of  Foix,  and  the  red  one  of  Roussillun  ;  here  is  the 
(lat  hat  of  Anigon,  the  round  one  of  Navarre,  and 
the  [leaked  one  of  Biscay.  I^mguedoc  is  a  countr)' 
of  vines.  Placed  at  the  angle  of  the  south,  it  has 
frequently  sufliTed  from  jarring  races  and  religions ; 
and  hence  the  murderous  energy,  the  tragic  vivacity, 
of  the  people.  ^^  The  strong  and  hard  genius  of 
IiJinguedoc,"  says  Michelet,  "  has  not  been  sutficiently 
distinguished  from  the  quick-witted  levity  of  (iuyenne, 
and  the  hot-headed  petulance  of  Provence  :  yet  there 
is  the  same  difierenco  between  Longucdoc  and  Guy- 
enno,  as  betweca  the  men  of  the  mountain  and  the 


Girondists  ;  between*  Fabre  and  Bamave  ;  between 
the  smoky  wine  of  Lunel  and  claret.  Belief  is  strong 
and  intolerant  in  Languedoc,  oAen,  indeed,  to  atrocity 
so  is  disbelief.  Guyenne,  on  the  contrary,  the  conn 
try  of  Montaigne  and  Montesquieu,  has  flo&te^l  betwixt 
belief  and  doubt.  Fenelon,  the  mosc  religious  of  its 
celebrated  men,  was  almost  a  heretic.  Things  grow 
worse  as  we  advance  toward  Gascony —  the  land  of 
poor  devils,  exceedingly  noble  and  excee<lingly  beg- 
garly— joyous  and  reckless,  not  a  man  of  whom  but 
would  have  said,  like  their  Henri  IV.,  ^  I  am  going  to 
take  the  desperate  leap.^  Such  men  risk  all  to  sue* 
ceed,  and  do  succeed.  The  Armugnacs  allied  them« 
selves  with  the  Valois ;  the  Albrets  blending  with  the 
Bourbons  at  last  gave  kings  to  Fnmce. 

^^  Provence  has  both  resisted  and  sheltennl  all  nations. 
All  have  sung  the  songs  and  danced  the  dances  of  Av- 
ignon and  of  Beaucaire  ;  all  have  stopped  at  the  passes 
over  the  Rhone,  and  the  great  crossways  of  the 
high  roads  of  the  south.  The  saints  of  Provence 
built  bridges  for  them,  and  began  to  fraternize  the 
west.  The  sprightly  and  lovely  girls  of  Aries  an<f 
Avignon  —  in  continuation  of  their  g(X)d  work  —  have 
taken  by  the  hand  the  Greek,  the  Spanianl,  and  the 
Italian,  and  have  led  off  the  farandola  with  them 
whether  they  would  or  not.  Nor  have  these  stnmgers 
wished  to  reembark.  They  have  built,  in  Provence. 
Greek,  Moresco,and  Italian  towns — and  have  [>refern'd 
the  feverish  countenances  of  Frejus  to  those  of  Ionia 
and  Tusculum  ;  have  wrestled  with  torrents,  turned  the 
shelves  of  the  hills  into  cultivated  terraces,  and  extort- 
ed grapes  from  the  stony  ridges  which  yielded  onU 
thyme  and  lavender." 

Proceeding  in  a  similar  typographical  sur\'ey  of 
France,  we  shall  remark  in  I)auphiiiy,  in  Franchr 
Coinie,  in  Lorniine,  and  Ardennes,  —  in  Hur«rinniy. 
Champaiijjne,  and  Picardy,  a  special,  liK*al  cliaric- 
ter,  so  distinct  as  to  be  universally  recoj^nizitl.  h 
is  only  in  Paris,  the  capital,  that  the  whole  is  funnrd 
into  one  homogeneous  mass  ;  and  even  here  the  stn*aks 
of  kx;al  and  provincial  peculiarity  are  not  absolutely  Inst. 
The  Parisian  mind  presents  at  once  the  nu)si  complex 
and  the  highest  form  of  FrcMieh  genius.  It  woiihi 
seem  that  the  result  of  the  annihilation  of  l«x:al  pn»- 
vincial  policy  must  Ikj  altogelhcr  negative  ;  hut  it  i^ 
not  so.  "  From  all  these  nepitions  of  material,  NkmI 
and  special  ideas,  results  a  living  genen»lity,a  positi\e 
fact,  a  lively  strength."  " 'Tis  a  great  and  marxel- 
lous  spectacle,  whieh  meets  the  eye  as  it  \va!nl«r< 
from  the  centre  and  the  extremities,  and  emhrares 
within  its  glance  that  \'ast  and  powerful  oriiani>m 
where  dill'erent  parts  art?  so  fitly  appro.xima a  !, 
opposed  or  blended  tog(?ther — the  weak  wi;h  the 
strong,  the  positive  with  the  negative  —  to  see  il.e 
eloquent  and  winy  Burgundy  betwixt  the  ironical 
naivete  of  Champaigne,  and  the  critical,  polemira'. 
and  warlike  rugged ness  of  Fnmche  Comte  and  Lor- 
raine ;  to  sec  the  Languedocinn  fanaticism  K^twei-n 
the  I^rovenyal  lightness  and  the  Gascon  indiflert^nee  ; 
to  sec  the  grasping  desires  and  spirit  of  conquest  t»l" 
Normandy  restrained  lH.'tween  resisting  Brittany  and 
thick  and  massive  Flanders." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  Paris  there  are  compani- 
tively  few  Parisians — natives  of  the  city.  A  Freneh 
essayist,  in  describing  a  Parisian  house  of  seven 
stories,  distributes  the  occuiNmts  as  follows.  First, 
there  are  two  druggists  from  the  provinces,  in  the  lower 
story ;  next,  in  the  enlre-sol^  is  a  dentist  corn-doctor  from 
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Italy,  a  coraet-makcr  from  Caiwatonne,  and  a  Geo- 
oem  speculator.  On  the  rear  floor  is  a  Norman 
notary,  with  eight  clerics,  all  from  the  provinces. 
Next  is  a  deputy  from  the  south,  with  his  whole  fam* 
ily,  desirous  to  sec  how  he  looks  in  the  Chamber. 
Next  is  a  wet  nurse,  and  a  young  man  who  appears 
under  the  guise  of  an  American  tmveller.  Next  is  an 
[talian  tenor  singer,  who  practises  his  voce  de  petto 
twelve  hours  a  day,  with  a  litterateur  from  Leipsic,  and 
a  Spanish  marquU,  named  Don  Bcltram  de  las  Marismas, 
do  las  Campunadas,  de  las  Curdonas,  de  las  Blagadus, 
—  whose  life  is  one  continued  cigarette.  Next  we 
have  a  lawyer  from  I'erigord,  an  English  tourist, 
making  bkelches  of  Franco  in  his  room,  and  a 
university  student  from  Germany.  Next  there  is 
an  agfd  Swiss,  difcply  immersed  in  alchemy ;  a  Jew, 
wlio  stands  for  the  artists  as  model  for  King  Priam, 
King  liear,  the  a|K>stlcs  and  saints  generally.  His 
daughter  is  model  for  Niube,  the  Graces,  Venus,  &c. 
Next  is  a  young  Ikivarinn  girl,  who  gets  seventeen 
sous  a  day  for  jiulisliin*;  gaiter  buttons ;  her  neighbors 
ire,  a  gilder  fntm  Nantes,  and  a  Hungarian  w1k> 
jrecnls  ma^ZKots  umler  his  b(*d,  from  putrescent  meat, 
which  he  sells  to  fishermen  of  tlio  Seine,  for  bait  The 
^rret  —  tiie  eighth  story  —  is  occupied  by  the  ser- 
vants, who  arc  from  I^ardy,  Burgundy,  Brittany, 
Ax.  Finally,  the  peak  of  the  roof  is  mhabited  by 
watcr-carrifrrs,  errand-runners,  carriage-openers,  gas* 
lighten,  and  tliose  wlio  get  a  living  by  picking  up 
die  ends  of  cigars  I 

The  same  writer  tells  us  that  particular  provinces 
sreni  to  su[»ply  the  capital  with  particular  professions : 
itius,  tlie  masons  arc  from  Creuse  and  Limousin  ;  the 
cliininf*y-sweeps,  water-carriers,  errand-runners,  tin- 
ners, and  tinkera,  arc  from  Auvergne  and  the  vicinity  ; 
tlif!  tailors  and  boot-makers  are  from  the  region  of 
SiniHbcrg;  the  nurses  are  from  Burgundy,  dec. 

Tiiat  tliese  skelclies  are  not  mere  fancies,  is  evident 
from  a  nifercnce  to  well-known  facts.  We  shall  find 
lltut  n<*arly  all  the  cclcbreied  autliors,  artists,  politi- 
ciaiM,  and  $aran9^  arc  from  the  provinces.  Thus,  to 
eiiunH^rale  only  a  few  of  the  living  Parisian  authors : 
hunias  is  from  Villeni-Cottercts,  Vk:tor  Hugo  from 
Bc-Man<;on,  Balxac  from  Touraine;  Eugene  Gutnot 
aihl  'Hiiers  are  from  Marseilles ;  Jules  Janin  is  from 
St.  Kiienne  ;  Gautier  from  Tarbcs ;  the  three  Ara- 
giH  are  from  Estagel ;  Lamartine  is  from  Mafoa ;  Gui* 
cot  from  Nismcs;  Madame  George  Sand  from  Berry  ; 
Lamennais  from  Brittany,  Ace.  dec. 

Hens  tlien,  is  France;  at  once  homogeneous  and 
fraginental,  national  and  provincial.  There  is  no  land 
wh«*re  tlie  people  are  more  universally  devoted  to  the 
c«*niral  id(*a  of  country  than  this.  Lm  Belle  France 
is  tlic  object  of  grncrel  idolatry ;  yet,  as  we  have 
laid,  tlie  local  peculiarities  remain  strongly  marked. 
Fnuice  is  like  a  painting,  having  one  grand  design, 
V«*t  sliowing  tlie  separate  threads  of  the  canvas  behind, 
and  lM*yond  tlio  colon  which  give  unity  to  the  surface. 
Thf*  solution  of  this  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  early 
tiiMtory  of  France.  The  Celts  — a  noisy  rsce, 
"  n  hich  overran  Europe  sword  in  hand,  frocn  a  vain 
snil  uneasy  desire  to  see,  know,  and  busy  themselves 
with  every  thing  **  ~-  were  still  a  genial, social  people. 
Tliesc;  formed  Uie  basis  of  the  present  populatioiitand 
gave  lone  and  color  to  the  texture  of  society.  They 
wcrre  broken  into  many  bands  and  tribes,  aad  set- 
tling in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country,  perpetualsd 
ibeir  peculiarities,  often  dvriving  from  the  soil  aad  cli- 


mate the  instmments  by  which  these  were  preserved, 
and  perhaps  exagperat^. 

Considering  the  Celtic  stock  as  the  basts  of  the  mod- 
em Gallic  nation,  we  must  nevertheless  remember  the 
mixture  of  Grecian  blood  at  Marseilles  and  the  contig- 
uous country ;  of  Norman,  in  what  still  beam  the  name 
of  Normandy  ;  of  Roman,  infused  during  nearly  fwe 
centuries  of  Roman  dominion ;  and  finally  of  Grr- 
man,  in  the  migrations  of  the  Burgundians,  Visigoths, 
and  Franks.  This  mixture  of  nations  has  been  highly 
advantageous  to  France.  It  seems  a  general  law  that 
the  simple,  original  races  arc  rather  designed  to  break 
the  soil  than  reap  the  harvest  of  civilization.  The  pure 
Caucasian  —  if  we  take  the  people  inhabiting  the 
country  which  gives  name  to  the  race,  as  its  example 

—  has  never  advanced  beyond  barbarism ;  the  Mon- 
golian, in  his  native  land,  is  little  better  than  a  savngr  ; 
the  Malay,  the  Negro,  and  the  American  Indi^,  have 
never,  by  themselves,  shown  a  capacity  for  impro\'e- 
mcnt  beyond  a  very  limited  degree.    The  firat  nations, 

unmixed,  always    seem  to  remain  child rtn.     With 

* 

them  the  physical  is  predominant.  The  historian 
speaks  of  those  which  early  peopled  Europe,  ^  whh 
large,  fair,  soA,  succulent  bodies,*^  as  the  infants  of  a 
nascent  world.  It  is  by  grafting  that  the  finest  fruits 
are  produced.  The  crab-apple  will  remain  a  cmb 
forever  if  its  sap  be  not  mingled  with  that  of  other 
kinds.  The  pippin  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  careful 
crossing  of  varieties.  Thus  it  is,  among  the  mixed 
races  of  mankind,  that  we  see  the  intellectual  gaining 
an  ascendency  over  the  material ;  it  is  among  nations 
in  whose  veins  is  mingled  the  blood  of  various  kindreds 
and  tongues,  that  are  found  the  highest  examples  itf 
intellectual  and  moral  endowment.  What  was  even 
England,  with  its  Anglo-Saxon  race,  till  the  inftnion  of 
French-Norman  Uood  ?  Do  not  all  the  monuments 
of  which  she  boasts  take  their  date  sinee  the  conquest  ? 
In  cariy  ages,  war —  the  instinct  of  uncivilized  man 

—  effected  the  mixture  which  Providence  seems  to 
have  designed  as  the  instrument  of  human  improve- 
ment ;  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  adopting  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  which  extends  its  blessltags  alike  to  Jew 
and  Gentile,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  good  man 
to  soften  the  hostility  of  races,  and  pronwite  the  prog- 
ress of  society,  by  mingling  all  into  one  fraternity  of 
states  and  nations. 

The  means  by  which  the  separate  tribes  of  France 
have  been  formed  into  a  nation,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lively  sympathy  and  social  instinct  of  the  Gallic  na- 
tion, derived,  as  we  have  intimated,  from  their  Celtic 
ancestors.  Through  this,  the  separated  provinocs, 
diflcring  at  first  in  habit,  climate,  and  language,  have 
compn*hendcd  and  assimilated  with  each  other.  While 
along  her  border,  France  prrsents  ^against  EngUind 
hard  Brittany  and  trnacioiiH  Normandy ;  to  grave  and 
solemn  Hpain  opposes  scoffing  Gascony  ;  to  Italy,  the 
fire  of  Provence ;  to  the  massive  lierman  empire,  the 
derp  and  solid  battalions  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ;  lo 
Belgian  inflation  and  rage,  the  cool,  strong  wrath  of 
Picanly  —  with  the  solemnity,  reflection,  and  aptitude 
for  civilization  of  Ardennes  and  Champaigne":  thus 
encireling  herself  by  a  living  wall,  at  once  defensive 
and  repellent,—  she  is  bound  together  by  the  oement 
of  a  univenai  spirit  of  naiionality.  In  no  country  haa 
local  and  private  life  remained  ao  independent  aa  mi 
France ;  yet  nowhere  has  the  common  love  of  couo* 
try  been  more  geneimlly  difused  or  firmly  cstablisbed. 

While  tkua  the  genid  spirit  of  the  GaUk *- - 
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spread  itself  over  France,  it  has  not  stopped  at  its 
borders.  "  I  cannot,"  says  Giiizot,  "  but  reganl 
France  as  the  centre,  the  focus,  of  the  civilization  of 
Europe.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  she 
has  always  been,  ujion  every  occasion,  in  advance  of 
other  nations.  Italy,  at  various  epochs,  has  out- 
stripped her  in  the  arts ;  England,  as  regards  polit- 
ical institutions,  is  by  far  before  her ;  and  perhaps, 
at  certain  moments,  we  mav  fmd  other  nations  of 
Europe  superior  to  lier  in  various  particulars ;  but  it 
must  still  be  allowed  that  ^vhcnever  France  has  set 
forward  in  the  career  of  civilization,  she  has  sprung 
forth  with  new  vigor,  and  has  soon  come  up  whh,  or 
passed  by,  all  her  rivals. 

^^  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  those  ideas,  those 
institutions  which  promote  civilization,  whose  birth  must 
yet  be  referred  to  other  countries,  have,  —  before  they 
could  Income  general,  or  produce  fruit,  before  they 
could  be  transplanted  to  other  lands,  or  benefit  the 
common  stock  of  European  civilization,  —  been  obliged 
to  undergo  in  France  a  new  preparation ;  it  is  from 
France,  as  from  a  second  country  more  rich  and  fer- 
tile, that  they  have  started  forth  to  make  the  conquest 
of  Europe.  There  is  not  a  single  great  idea,  not  a 
single  great  principle  of  civilization,  which,  in  order 
to  become  universally  spread,  has  not  first  passed 
through  France. 

^^  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  genius  of  the  French, 
something  of  a  sociableness,  of  a  sympathy  —  some- 
thing which  spreads  itself  with  more  facility  and  en- 
ergy, than  in  the  genius  of  any  other  people.  It  may 
be  in  the  language,  or  the  particular  turn  of  mind,  of 
the  French  nation ;  it  may  be  in  their  maimers,  or 
that  their  ideas,  being  more  popular,  present  them- 
selves more  clearly  to  the  masses,  and  penetrate  among 
them  with  greater  ease.  In  a  word,  clearness, 
sociability,  sympathy,  are  the  particular  charac- 
teristics of  France — ^of  its  civilization  ;  and  these  qual- 
ities render  it  eminently  qualified  to  march  at  the 
head  of  European  civilization." 

The  force  of  these  observations  has  been  evinced 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  southern  nations  of  Europe 
with  the  political  revolutions  in  France.  In  1789,  in 
1830,  and  in  1848,  the  billows  which  agitated  the 
masses  of  Paris,  heaved  and  swelled  in  the  bosom  of 
the  million  throughout  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Southern 
Germany.  While  England  remains  in  a  state  of  sul- 
len isolation,  France  breathes  her  spirit  over  one  fourth 
of  Europe.  It  was  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  doubt- 
less, that  led  Coleridge,  while  giving  vent  to  his  na- 
tional spleen,  to  do  some  justice  to  France.  "  The 
French,"  said  he,  "  resemble  gunpowder  :  individual- 
ly, they  are  smutty  and  contemptible,  like  the  single 
gniins ;  but  as  a  nation,  they  are  terrible  like  the  mass 
when  it  explodes." 

In  general  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  French  nation 
is  the  most  intelligent,  frugal,  industrious,  and  temper- 
ate, in  Europe.  Though  easily  excited,  they  are,  in- 
dividually, remarkable  for  living  within  their  income  — 
thus  shuwing  self-control  and  habits  of  order.  In  the 
revolution  of  1789,  maddened  by  oppression,  and  de- 
IwstMJ  by  a  corrupt  dynasty,  many  of  the  people  seemed 
to  delight  in  scenes  of  blood  and  terror.  In  the  more 
recent  rc*volutions  of  1830  and  18-48  —  and  especially 
HI  the  latter  —  the  lower  classes  of  Paris  have  shown 
unpara})e)ct\  humanity  and  moderation  —  conclusive 
proofs  of  the  civilizing  inffuencc  of  even  the  partial 
political  liberty  Aey  have  enjoyed. 


From  these  observations,  it  will  readily  be  seen  tha 
an  American  in  France,  who  has  previously  known 
the  French  only  from  descriptions  by  the  En«:!ish,  is 
forcibly  struck  with  their  unfairness ;  the  descriptions, 
in  many  points,  have  not  even  the  i-csemhlance  of 
caricatures.  It  seems  to  be  the  instinct  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  hate  the  French,  and  this  accounts  sutlicicntly 
for  the  calumny.  Goldsmith  hit  not  only  on  the  Eng- 
lish feeling,  but  he  exemplified  the  national  prejudice,  in 
making  one  of  his  characters  say,  "  1  hale  the  French 
because  they  are  slaves,  and  wear  wooden  shoes."  It 
is  true  that  this  prejudice  is  returne<l  by  the  people 
of  France.  A  hatred  of  England  is  a  national  char- 
acteristic. Even  the  enlightened  Michelet  says  that 
"  wool  and  flesh  are  the  primitive  foundations  of 
England  and  the  English  race.  Their  gniatest  man 
—  Shakspeare — was  originally  a  butcher  !" 

Julius  Caesar  described  the  ancestors  of  the  French 
as  the  most  polished  barbarians  he  had  conquered, 
and  what  the  ancestors  were  among  the  barbarous, 
the  descendants  now  are  among  the  refined.  Stra- 
bo  describes  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  so  jealous  of 
their  honor  that  each  one  of  them  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  resent  an  insult  offered  to  his  neighbor. 
Like  the  English,  the  French  are  not  without  pride, 
though  it  is  not  like  that  of  the  English,  personal,  but 
national ;  the  dignity  of  the  individual  vanishes  before 
the  glory  of  France.  Glorj'  is  the  passion  of  the  Fr(?nch, 
and  if  the  national  honor  be  advanced,  a  private,  or 
even  a  public  calamity  is  little  heeded.  This  passion 
for  glory  has  had  ample  gratification,  though  at  a  tre- 
mendous sacrifice  of  human  life. 

The  French  are  more  sensible  to  the  emotions  of 
joy  than  of  sorrow ;  they  feel  the  good  and  forget  the 
evil.  The  present  outweighs  the  future,  and  the  ex- 
isting impulse  is  the  ruling  one.  This  is  the  instability 
which  the  English  call  insincerity.  This  also  provinces 
a  facility  of  adaptation  to  circumstances  that  enalXcs 
them  to  bear  reverses  better  than  any  other  people, 
and  that  makes  them  feel  at  home  wherever  thev  ar<?  — 
in  courts  or  camps,  or  among  the  wildest  .ravage  iril)es. 
It  is  noted  in  America  that  the  French  settU?r  in  the 
forest  becomes  identitied  with  the  Indian  suoner  than 
any  other  European.  The  natural  cheerfulness  of 
the  French  is  sustained  by  a  general  urbanity  that 
exists  hi  no  other  country  ;  their  politeness  is  both  a 
feeling  and  a  habit. 

The  cheerfulness  of  the  French  is  not  boisterous 
or  occasional ;  it  is  constant,  and  connected  with  great 
kindness  of  feeling.  There  is  so  little  separation  of 
families,  that  the  manner  of  life  seems  ahnost  patri- 
archal, and  several  generations  of\en  live  under  the 
same  roof.  It  is  a  common  and  deli";htful  siiiht  to 
behold  the  whole  family  group,  from  youth  to  age, 
come  out  and  enjoy  themselves  at  some  holiday  or 
fete.  Wherever  the  French  congregate,  there  is  a 
spirit  of  enjoyment  spread  over  them ;  th<*re  are 
joy  and  animation  on  every  face.  Wrai>j:!ing 
or  intoxication  is  almost  unknown  in  France.  Ihm- 
cing  is  as  much  the  expression  of  joy  as  \v«  e|)iiig 
is  of  grief;  and  a  traveller  cannot  go  tar,  in  Fnmce. 
without  beholding  a  village  dance,  to  which,  as  there 
are  no  refreshments,  the  national  cheerfulness  is  il  e 
only  incentive.  One  of  the  most  agreeable  circuin* 
stances  in  French  society  is,  that  aged  people  of 
both  sexes  are  among  the  most  cherished  mem- 
bers, whether  at  a  village  festival  or  Parisian 
soiree. 
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[APTER    CCCCI 


Itnrrtption  of  the  Urtliahlahs  —  Knotelnlsr  of 
them  by  the  Annvtita  —  Thnr  ffriu-ral  His- 
tory—  Foruuitian  of  the  United  Kiitsfdam 
of  tSrint  Uritain  ami  Ireland  —  I!xtint  and 
I'ltpiilation  nf  the  Hritixh  fJmpirt . 
1'hk  Itritish  [<■]<«  \\ii  on  the  wcMlvm  i-iiiuit  of  t)ir 
diiiiiiii-iit  vf  Kunijic.  On  tin  witilli  tlii-y  un:  N.>|mrat>.-il 
fritii  Friiicf!  by  iIuj  Kiii;!iM)i  Ctianm-I;  i>n  iIh.'  i-ast, » 
nlili'c-x|i.-in<u.'orsvu,CHll<.'(i  tlK'tiVrmnn  (Vrt(H,Bci>anK's 
<li>'in  fnim  llollndd,  IVnniark,  iiml  Niirwiiy  ;  (•»  tli<- 
n..rtli  ntiit  west,  ilicir  HlKimi  nn-  waslic'l  liy  "tlic  Atliin- 
.;  <  ii'i-:i(i.  TIh'v  nn-  thus  vcrv  r:ivum)ilv  siluittt'il  fur 
i'f.;,'-.-  ill  v.;.r,'iin.i  f.r  <-onnn.r.:.r  hi  iV-ac.-.  Th.y 
-..[I'At  i.r  iwii  krp'  ixhihilii — liri'.it  Itriiiiiii  nml  In.'- 
iii-l  —  with  in:iliy  umalhT  alv*,  ]iKnci)uilly  wntlr-n-'l 
r<iii(;  iIh'  iiiirthi'ni  iuvl  western  >lifin;H  uf  llrcitl  Ilrit- 
1  ir.  'I'U'n  InttiT  jslumi,  tlk^  lar<^i-i>t  uf  the  group,  ih  five 
!i  iii'Iri'il  nhil  i-ii'hiy  milc-N  in  li-nijth  fnim  north  lusouiti, 
in.l  lliDf;  liiin'Inirunil  wvi:iity  in  itri  ||>n-iiti-sl  Waillli. 
I:  i'>  •:i-n"nilly  ri'!;:irih'<l  ua  'livjilud  into  Kiifiland.Scot- 
:iiii!,  aii'l  WiilcM ;  which  ihri-c  counlriiii,  ili(>n):h  now 
iML-i-<l  in-.iioui-  kin^iloiM,<:]i)]ikil)H;v'utinritu-H<rliamctcr- 
i.na  ihi-iii,  iM  III  s<.-vf:nil  rcsjN-i'tM,  diiitiiicL  In-Iunil 
i!>  4  wt'si  iif  (Iri'iii  Drituin.  It  ii>  (»<»  hniwlnil  uiul 
iliirii-livi-  iiiili-4  lonf;.  iini]  nii*-  hiiniln.-<)  tinil  cighty-IMo 
l.n.:t'>l.  Th'r  cliimitu  of  llu-  llriti«h  i^hixls  is  cool  iiml 
nii'M  :  in  tlx.-  mxih,  ruin  nml  iiiIm  an-  (ihmul&iil.  'Dia 
s.,il  .,f  Cti-m  Hriiain  U  hut  in.-lcmtcty  frrtilv  by 
:  in  the-  imnh,  it  ' 
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ril  in'liMi 


others.  Ireland  wns  conquered  in  ibc  twelfth  century, 
and  Wiilea  jn  the  itiirtccnlh.  Scotland  and  England 
b<-ciime  united  under  on<!  Hovcrrign  iii  the  seventeenth 
ci-iiliir}-,  and  the  two  kingduinii  were  combined  into 
<iiic  nt  iIm;  bcpinninp  of  llie  eighteenth.  In  INOO,  In-- 
land  wn.s  united  with  (.treat  Dritain,  aivl  tlie  whole 
iMiiiorehy  ni'fivi-d  iis  pn-seiit  iKimc  of  the  Vnilrd 
Kiaetlom  •if  Gn-al  liriluin  and  htlan4. 

The  Kritinh  iitlunil!!  form  the  ccnintl  [lart  of  ihii 
cinjrro,  I^iiiddti  bt.-ing  iu  eapitul.  The  fulluwinf; 
shiiw!!  thr-  extent  and  pojiulatioti  (if  the  empire,  as  well 
iiN  ii.i  sevi-riil  diviHions:  — 


Rehide  tlieM-  liiviiiiiins,  rSrrat  Itriiiim  luu;  (lomemioiM 
in  the  fixir  iiinrti'm  uf  the  glnlH',  »>  tlmt  it  \a  mid  the 
Btin  never  ei-siwn  ii>  sbiiic;  iipiiti  its  ii-rrituriet  ond  it* 
(leiiple.  Fniiii  ilie  extent  i)f  iis  di>niiiii(in«,  comim^rce 
(ind  langiioge,  fniiii  tin  iitivnl  mid  iiiilitiiry  gxiwer,  niid 
its  viist  n-siiiin.'i'o,  this  empire  iniisl  be  deemed  the 
gfeiitcst  the  world  liEiMkiHtun.  The  population  of  the 
whole  empire  pmlKihlv  e!i;eei-ils  one  htiiidrei)  und  sixty 
milliuns, distrihutrd  in'ltii'  r»lli>wiiig  inimner:  — 


,t.r  piirt  "f  it  highly  ' 


I)iUTl>fi  NT.tsil>%  iiu-luilini;  ihp  Mand*  of  Al- j 
ri>ii>i,'<fiIirntlar,'U>1ta,  m 
Ncirth-nr^liTii  'tn 
i.!!iii.i,*X."fni"li;, 


iilinc  ihp  i>liin<l>  if  Al-  1 
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ilili'.)>..li1>.'iril.>iiuiii.m 
i:ilf  of  thr 'inland,  kit  In  t.iiid  iiixl  llx-  \ 
nd    remained    nnsiiUlued.      Knglnnd,  | 

niid  In'biid  cunti) A  under  w'liaisle 

many  centurie*.     Kiigtaiid   gradiuilly  ' 
till  linnltv  abttorbi'd  nil  the 
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Having  git'-n  thi<  general  ili-« 


ptiiiii  of  the  Rritinh 
eiii|>in',  we  hIl-iII  now  pnH'i-i'.l  i'>  il<'iHil  ita  hiMoiy, 
■nijiraeing  umler  the  head  uf  Kiiillnnd,  ihi-  general 
■'mfm:  tit  etenls,  with  M-piiRite  lurrative*  of  WuIcb 
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Scotland  nnd  Irelo 
at  which  these  beci 
We  ahftll  cloae  oui 
fx^lical  conditioQ. 


ENQLAND; KARLT    HISTOET. 


id,  reaching  lo  ihe  several  [lerioda 
me  loai  iu  the  history  of  ihe  empire. 
sketch  by  a  glance  ol  its  present 
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Rnclasu,  —  The  Aiiciint  Unions  —  Julius 
Citsar's  Jiivasiim-^ Agrii-ola's  Conquest  — 
The  Roman  Dominion  in  Britain  —  Vorti- 
gern  —  The  Siixon  Emigration  and  Conquest 
—  Intvodncliim  of  Chri$tianity  —  7'Aw  iiep- 
taicky — C  lifiis/i  irnt  iij  tkt  hiiiffilom  of 
£liiglatui 


taaitlnt  at  rH'<.ir. 

I  ExRLAMD  appcara  so  prumiiu'iilly  in  the  historv  oT  tho 

British  liiland!),  ihut  in  cnnimon  Inn^irifjc  mo  oi\vi\ 
i>[i<?nk  of  Enitltiad  its  t'nihniciii<c  the  nliitlo  L'iii[>iri',iiiii] 

I  the  Kn^lish  an  meaning  the.  enlire  people.  Yit  Etip- 
Innil  Dcei)pii>s  only  ihi;  sT»lth-(fIlsl<^rll  mill  coiilr.il  [litrls 

I  of  tlio  Islunrt  of'lirmt  llritain.  —  \Vnlc»  lyinft  on  llic 
'l     went,  and  Scotluiiil  on  the  north.     Tliu  Thonica,  one 

liuntlreii  unil  sixty  miles  hi  li'n^lh,  flows  into  the  Her- 
mnn  (k-iuin,  and  is  navignlilo  lur  !thi|)s  to  Irfjndon  — 
fiixtv  miles.  Tho  Severn  risen  in  WilIux,  und  fluws  into 
IIh-  Brilirtli  Ciiunnel,  after  u  course  of  two  Imnilred 

The  surface  of  Knglanii  ia  divcrsiReil :  tlic  ncRtcrn 
portion  is  in  purts  mountainous,  tiiotigh  none  of  the 
peaks  riso  over  three  ihouwtnd  five  hundred  feel   in 

I I  height;  the  central  partis  hilly  ;  in  theeuslcrncoiintica 
'I      here  ore  eKteusivc  plaina  and  marshes.     Tlic  soil  in 


not  naturally  fertile,  but  with  the  exception  of  some    : 
barren  hcatlts  and  plaina,  llie  whole  is  cultivated  like 
a  garden.     The  mineral  treasures  of  England — tin, 
cop[>er,  iron,  coal  -^  arc  grcut,  and  have  lurfjely  con 
tributcd  lo  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  empire. 

The  ancient  nanic  of  Brilniit  is  supposed  lo  hiivc  ' 
originated  with  the  ['Ixenicinns,  who  visited  it  eight  or 
ten  centuries  before  the  Uhrisiiun  era,  for  tin ;  and 
hence  they  called  it  Britain,  or  *'  the  country  of  tin." 
The  name  of  Albion,  or  "  white  country,"  wn»  given 
lo  it  on  account  of  its  high  chalky  dill's  along  the 
Houthem  cuasls.  The  title  of  KHgiand  comes  from 
the  Angles,  who  setth'd  in  tlie  coimtr?  iJuring  the 
aevcntli  ecntur}',  and,  blent,  with  llie  Sajiuiu,  giivc  ihc 
title  of  Anglo-Saxon*  to  the  English  race. 

The  earliest  iiihubiiants  of  Itritain,  ao  fur  oa  we 
know,  were  mainly  of  ihal  gn-al  family,  the  chief 
bntnches  of  which,  diatinguiMhed  by  the  diaipnutiii;) 
of  Ceils,  spread  thenisclves  over  Middle  ond  \V('.'(tiTn 
Eun^)e.  The  Welsh  and  Dnnish  tniditinns  indicate  un 
emigration,  also,  from  Jutland  ;  and  the  niiiiH'  of  Cyiiirii, 
given  to  the  immigrant  pi-nplc,  liua  bei'ii  auiipurscl  to 
point  out  their  prulxibln  identity  with  the  Ciiiiiiii-riiins 
who,  being  c.tiielkd  by  the  Scythians  from  ilicir  mure 
ancient  aeoUnonhof  the  Euxine, traversed  Eu:\<)iein  n 
nonh-westem  direction, and  formed  new  settle nienls  ncqi 
the  Baltic  and  ihe  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  Some  of  these 
barbarians  reached  Itritain  by  the  same  route  which 
was  aflerwanl  traversed  by  the  Saxons  and  Angle?. 
The  Cells  cn;ssed  over  from  the  neighboring  counirj'  of 
Gaul ;  and  Wclsli  imditions  speak  of  two  colonics,  one 
from  ihe  country  since  known  as  Gascony,  and  tino^hcr 
from  Armorica.  At  a  later  period,  the  Bclgo?,  actuated 
fay  martial  restlessness,  or  the  love  of  plunder,  as»iiled 
the  south  and  east  coasts  of  the  island,  and  seiil'.'d 
there,  driving  the  Celts  into  the  inland  eountr\-.  TIk.-he 
Bolgnt  were  a  bniiieh  of  the  great  Teutonic  family. 
Thus  the  early  sittlers  of  Itritain  were  the  Cilts  l'roi>; 
France,  the  Cymric  I'elts  from  Jutland,  and  the  It*.!. 
gu>,  confined  to  lh<:  south-caa:em  enaatit. 

Ctiiiiir  is  the  first  writer  by  whom  any  authentic  par- 
ticulars respecting  this  island  are  given.  Stimnlutt'd 
prolmhty  by  tlic  desire  of  military  R-nown,  and  of  ih<' 
glor\'  of  first  earr>-in<i:  the  Koman  arms  into  Itritain  i 
provoki-d,  al^,  as  lie  tells  us,  by  the  aid  whirh  had 
been  furnished  to  hia  etieiiiics  in  Uaid,  rspccially  to 
the  Veneli,  —  the  people  of  Yannrs,  in  lirclagiu-  — 
and  other  maritime  jn'ople  of  Western  <>aul,  he  diVT- 
mined  upon  tin-  invasion  of  the  island.  As  a  prilliiii- 
nary  step,  he  auminoned  to  his  camp  a  nniiilicr  of  tl.<' 
merclmnts  who  Irided  tn  the  isbud,  —  whn  alunr  i-t' 
iheliaiils  hail  any  acquaintance  with  it,  —  and  tothiiu 
he  addressed  various  inquiries.  Their  camion.  boHevir, 
or  their  iunonmce,  pnivcntcd  his  lenming  inu<-li  I'roiti 
them.  Failing  in  ibis  quarter, one  of  his  otlii-tr'  — 
C  Vulusenus  —  was  sent  to  recunnuiire;  but  lie  did 
not  venliin;  to  leave  his  ship  and  trust  himself  on  .shore 
among  the  luilives.  Ca'sar,  no  way  Ueterad  by  lii> 
want  of  infonnation,  collected  a  fleet,  and  dis|iii:ied 
Ilia  fon'e  with  a  vic-w  to  the  deactmi. 

lie  found  the  counir}',  as  be  lells  lis,  "  inlinbited  by 
those  n-lio,  aeeonling  lo  tlie  existing  tradition,  wen-  llie 
aburiginia  of  ihe  island ;  the  sea-coasi,  by  those  w  ho,  for 
theaakeof  plunder,  or  in  onleriu  make  war,  liadcrossed 
over  from  among  the  Uel(;tr,  and  who,  in  almost  every 
case,  retained  the  names  of  tlieir  native  slates,  fnun 
which  ihey  emigrated  to  this  island  —  in  which  lliey 
made  war,  and  settled,  and  begun  lo  till  tho  laud.    Tht) 


TiiK  AvnrxT  nniToNs— DKriDs. 


populntiun  in  very  (tnui,  n 

111  ilin  buildiiup  vrrv  numcr- 

ouN.cIwcly  n.'S'-tiililini:  liv^a  of  lliu  C  iiuils.  llie  quriniiiv 

ofcaitic  w  cunii'L-rible. 

For  itioiH'v  tlipv  nm;  coiijkt. 

or  rings  (if  iron  of  a  on; 

II  w<'ii!liL '  Tin  iH  pnMlMi.'1-il 

in  III.-  iiiLlill.'  .lisiri.-!-.  ; 

i.i  iron  iH-nr   llw  M.-n-c(NiNi, 

liiitili(!i|iiiiiiiiiyuf  ihis  is  s 

mil:  ilii-i-.>)>|>i.Twlii<-)iili<-v 

imt  is  ii[i|)iiri>il,     Tlnn- 

s  liinl-T  of  ov.TV  kiiiil  wliioii 

n  fiHtiul  ill  tiiiol.  •xo'i't 

H...I1  ;.i,.i    lir.    'Thr    pi.,>,.l,- 

•Will  it  im1uwr>il  t..  .'!.i  il 

u  liiir.'.  1111J  ili.^  hen,  uiiil  iIip 

KUMU  :  tlii-su  Eiiiiiiiuls,  li.i 

.■>-r.  il»y  lip..i  fornimisc- 

iii.-nl.     Tlio  CLtimry  Iku 

:i   uinn:   ri'iiiiHruii^  cliiniiii.- 

tluil  C:;iil|.  III!'  ciild  iH-iiii! 

'■tJl'lill    III.-    i.;i!iv.  s  ll 

iK<-  U-I111  iiiliii!>ii  Canliiiiii  — 

kVtii  — a.!i«trii-t.ili.-wlu 

-•.f  u]ii>-|>  \t  iiciirlhi'ciKiNi, 

ow  by  f;ir  111..'  iii'W   tivili 

...1.  riii.1  .!..  i)„i  .lilUr  miic-h 

111  tbi:ir  i-uMiiiii-i  Inini  tli- 

i;;..ils.      Til-'  iiibiul   |»-<>pl<.- 

lor  lln-  iii'i-t  ]i:iri  iU>  noi  k 

■w  i-cirii.  lull  live  uii  iiiilkniiil 

ll.-H!,,aii.il«.v,M!..-lr.-l..'l. 

i-_'..lskiN!<.    All  ilii- Hriliiiw, 

]|'>WI-VIT.    Milill     t!l'-|llx-.-|vi 

s  wiili  wrmi).  wliich   milker 

i'liiii  -r  a  Mil-  !t..i'.-.  nil' 

iiiii-s  ih.-m  II  iiion-  fctiHiil 

^|i;..'™ni.i.---  iiil,;.-:!.-:  t)i< 

V  .ilwi  wtiir  ihi-ir  li:iir  lonft, 

:.(,.l  sli:n.-.,-».ry  [.;.n  ..f 

;.■  I»»ly  i\.-.|.I  tli(>  hi-llil  hikI 

ii|i|»T  |i|>.      y.\>ry  fti  i. 

Itt.lvi-   r.1"  llu'iii   Iirivf   their 

iillv  lin.ii«,r*  with  hroiIxTH, 

:iii<l  jKirr-iiIi  Willi  rlii!ilr< 

li>irii,  ilHry  nr<-   nrriiiiii:i' 

1    111.-  rl.il.lrtii  uf   iliuTC    by 

hIhiiii  lint  <>nc h  virgin  w; 

,..S,K,I.S...)." 

with  ilir  rude  (iaulii  of  1  lie  ci>niiii«-nl.  Tlir  iiw  t 
diitlH-H  viiiK  iwam-ly  known  in  iiiiiiiy  juirtn  of  tl 
iMltinil.  'riMKt'  111'  tin-  Miuil)  wtin-  mile  cirtrrini 
iiiiiili-  of  111'-  skins  i.r  uilil  l-iirrts.      Til..  rlii<-r  »i-!>|><.i 


,i>r.ls 


I.I  bi» 


Till- 


« <)  o 


....      ,  ^        1  ilwl  llm  Imrna  wnre 

viinriisc-i)   nHwiiililii^i-s    ul'    lulls,   (!>-n>-mlly   McnttrriMl  dmtrn   by  honicH,  Hmo  of  which   wore  Armed  with 

iiiii'iii!;  wuoilii, 1  .li'fi-ii.liil  nitl)  niin[MirtH  of  earth,  ncythcs.     In   mnnncni   they   wcro   fierce,  cnirl,  and 

Till-  Itritons  were  diviil.-.l  intu  inuny  Iribca,  or  nuliorui,  htoodthiraty.     Surh,  at  li-ONt.iNtliQ  description  sivea of 

itid  were  in  n  siutt-  of  iKirkirimu,  evi-n  when  cumpan-d  ihcm  by  the  firat  Romau  visitora. 


Tlie  |)niid<i  appear  to  havf>  bf-r-n  ihn  pn'-vt*.  Inw'<  ' 
ivi-r4,  ami  j<iili;(-u,  aiiiinie  (Ix-  (.V-lis  nf  (mul,  Spain, 
r-  liiiid,  nml    llnimti.     Thi"--    iiiii!<lii  tin-  wor^liiii  of 


ml    llnimti.     Thi"--    iiiii;<lii  tin-  w<>r>)ii| 
JMtu-o  n-'iiililini:  tli-    .M.n-iirv.    \hr<,  Jiipi'.  r.  ni 
-||ini>r%a  of  tli.-  Cnikt.     Tin  y  »>  »■  h.l.l  in  i:n-:it  vi- 
'Tkiion  l>y  til'-   |H'ii|il(>,  and  rimk.-il  t-t-fii  aUni'  pntti'i 
iriil  ohit'i*.     Tti.-y  wi>r^lii|>|H>d  in  i:nivi-*,or  iii  ti-n>|>li 

■■iii)|Hiwd  of  liiit'.*  s1iini-H  iiMUtlly  urru»i!i-i|  in  cin-li-*,  iht-  inon-  ihr  e*"'*  wen  nitpjH 
'ill-  ri-niain«  of  wlii<-li  an-  slill  fo'ind  in  Fnnc-,  Kii|!<  itMrltiod  of  Mrrifictr  wa<  to  y. 
i.iixl,   ami    Inlnii'i.     Tin.-   piin.lr   a.«w-mMiHl 


i-tiffiaii'i   ritpn.     Tb**  latti-r   wptp  Miifnd'.l   wiiti  h'l 

linn  wirrifi<-<-!i.      'ITii*    HniiiU  weri- llif    in*'n n  .i 

III-  viMini;.  Ill    whom  thcv  laiii;lil   l>-i."'ii.l:in-  aii'l  itiv<i 
ii'iil'  lor.-,  in  Ihi-  forni  orV-'Irv.      Sum-  ofth'-in  w.'r 

.r<.|'. I  ImnU.     .Vine  of  the  ont^r  jKiid   iiixi-s.  .. 

iii'ii-.i-d  in  wiir.      TIh-  |N-r>iiiis  H-iiTilir'il  w.tp  ii-'iiiI!| 

'miiiiuili.  an.)    tlip  )!r>-:iti-r  tin-   lorliiri;  of  iIh- w-'nn* 

Ik-  ).l>'a-M-t-     « >»' 


t   til.- 


IIJ 


[Riifilr    a.«w-m))liHl    in   vn<rt     haski-lo,  nm)  ihi-n  art  ihrm  on  fir*-.     TIh*  d^-i- 
>  d    luljudicaiiono  oihI  ibcir  ( tho  Druida  in  civil  u  wt-ll  on  rclit^KHia  1 


regarded  with  the  greatest  respect:  indeed,  these 
pnests  seem  to  huve  acquired  the  same  ascendency 
over  the  people  which  whs  exercised  by  the  priests  of 
ancient  Ggyjil  and  India.  Hence  Druidism  is  sup- 
posed tu  have  been  of  Eoalent  origin. 

Cienar,  nflcr  n  fierce  coiiHict  with  the  natives,  lauded 
near  Dover,  and  took  possession  of  the  country,  lie 
did  little,  however,  lo  subduo  the  people,  and  the  Ro- 
mans mndc  no  permnnent  conquests  in  the  island  till 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  n  century  afterward.  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  Hrilons  was  a  work  of  time  and  dilEcul^: 
some  purls  of  the  island  never  submitted  to  the  Roman 
arms.  Agricola.  who  held  the  chief  command  of  the 
Boman  forces  in  Britain  under  Vespasian,  (A.  D.  79,) 
defended  the  northern  frontier  from  ihe  fierce  Picls 
snd  Scots,  by  a  wall  or  chain  of  poets  extending  across 
tlie  narrowest  part  of  ihe  island,  from  the  FrilJi  of 
Forth  to  that  of  tho  Clydo.  In  the  year  i'iO,  the  em- 
peror Adrinn  built  additional  walls  in  this  quarter, 
which  were  increased  in  138  by  the  emperor  Anio- 
niue.     The  northern  part  of  Scotland,  and  the  moun- 


tainous regions  of  Wales,  were  never  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  Many  of  the  Britons  escoped  lo  VVnlcs  from 
the  Roman  dominion,  and  these  preserved  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  their  implacoblo  enmity  to  the 
conquerors. 

The  Romans  appear  to  hove  exlirjwiled  all  the  na- 
lional  instilutions  of  Ihnl  part  of  Britain  which  yieliled 
to  their  arms.  The  ancient  religion  of  the  nalivea 
disappeared,  and  the  temples  of  Ihe  Druids  fell  to 
ruin.  Very  curious  remains  of  these  structures  are 
to  be  seen,  at  the  present  day.at  Sionehenge,  on  Salis- 
bury Plain,  in  the  south  of  England.  These  rcmarii- 
able  relics  comprise  two  circular  and  two  oval  rnngw 
of  stones,  having  one  common  centre.  The  otitei 
circle  is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  dinmeicr,  nnd^ 
when  entire,  consisted  of  thirty-eighl  upright  stones, 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  connected  at  tbt 
lop  by  stones  laid  across.  Tlic  two  interior  r«pg^ 
are  composed  of  slonca  tliirly  I'cet  in  height  This 
siniclurc  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  druidtcal  temple 
of  the  remotest  antiqui^.    It  is  now  in  a  state  of 


^ 


dccny,  many  parts  of  it  having  been  thrown  down  and 
carried  nwny.  The  occomponying  cut  represents  it 
in  its  p<7rfccl  stnlc. 

Tlie  Romans  mnintained  themselves  in  Britain  about 
live  hundred  years.  During  Ibis  period,  they  in- 
troduced iheir  laws,  customs,  arts,  and  sciences  among 
the  inhabitant*.  Their  power  was  maintained  l>y  the 
presence  of  Roman  Irgioha,  and  tlieso  llie  Britons 
were  compelled  to  support.  Early  in  Ihe  fifili  een- 
lury,  the  declining  condition  of  tlie  Roman  empire 
mailc  it  neccnory  lo  abandon  the  province  of  Britain, 
and  the  legions  were  withdrawn.  The  Britons  were 
immedialely  ussniled  by  the  Picis  and  other  barbonaus 
natiuns  of  llw  north,  whom  the  legions  had  hitherto 
kopl  from  mvaging  the  southern  parts  of  the  island. 
In  their  dislren,  the  inhabitants  applied  to  the  Roman 
eenoral  .Eiius,  in  Gaul.  Tlieir  petition  was  entitled 
7^  Gnan*  of  the  Britoju,  and  contained  this  ex- 
pp^mre  paifaage  :  "The  barbarians  chase  us  into  iho 
aad  tha  sea  tlirowt  un  back  on  the  barbarians. 


We  bnve  only  the  hard  choice  lefl  us  of  perishing  by  tbs 
sword  or  by  the  waves."  The  Romans,  however,  were 
100  busily  engaged  in  defending  ihemselvcs  from  the 
Franks  lo  nllend  tu  the  safely  of  the  Britons,  wbt 
were  thus  lcl>  at  the  r.icrcy  of  the  wild  barbarians  of 
ihe  north.  Unable  to  protect  themselves,  they  dcmrt- 
od  their  hnbitnlions  and  fields,  and  sought  shelter  in 
iho  forests,  where  they  suHTcred  equally  from  famino 
and  the  unemy. 

At  length,  by  the  advice  of  Vorligem.  one  of  iheir 
kings,  or  chiclUins,  the  Brilons  applied  for  aid  to  lUe 
Saxons.  These  were  a  tribe  or  nation  of  l^crnianai 
who,  in  company  with  tlie  Angles,  another  Gertnaa 
tribe,  liad,  from  small  beginnings,  gmdually  exurnibxl 
ihcir  sway  from  the  mouth  of  (he  Rhine  to  the  coast  of 
Jmland,  or  modem  Denmark.  Their  pimlicnl  fleets,  at 
this  period,  scoured  the  sens  of  Western  Europe  and  in- 
vaded the  marilime  cities  of  Gaul.  Spain  and  Briiaia 
were  frequently  plundered  by  their  coraaira,  or  put  under 
tribute.   Among  the  chiefs  of  these  tribes,  none  en^oyei) 


S  .V  X  f>  X  s    ts    n  R 1  T  A  I  >' . 


HflS 


M'huriiv  iliiiii  l)i<-  twii  liroiliiTD.  Ili<ii;;l^i 

lio  il.i'ii 1  III   Ih>  .Ivst-rmli'il  t'runi  \Vi» 

rv  ^'..'l  ■.!'  llK-  iiiilton.     Tu  ibisi-  InuUr* 
ii  ..r  V..r!it:.rn  wr.s  rrw.i.;.     Tli.-v  r-ii-lilv 


1o  lliit  ilipilly,  the  al>bi-.v  of  U'.sIiiiiii'Irr  van  ruiiixlrd 
liy  Si-ln-n,  kiii^  (if  til.-  Kiisi  Saxmi-;.  'Mh-  tirsi  Ri«nc 
clnir-h  in  Kii»l»i:.l  va%  ••r.'.-f.l  ;i1  Yr.rk.     * 

Till-  kiii<;<li  11114  of  tlx'  M<-|>)iin'liy  u'<ti'  iilrnml  ciiii< 
h-  iiiiitatii.ii.iii|il.ii.v.iitl|>:iiiii'<l  l>v  iiIhi'II  xw-  <i<iiiilly  ilivultiil  iiiuiiixuith  c.tii-  lilKitlicT :  liut  lllt-w 
ii<lr<'.i  <it'  ilii'ir  (■•iimin  mi'ti,  Imnlnl  Iti  ltrii;iiii,    i:i>iitiv>is  im-  iiiiin-lv  il('\<iiil  of  iiiiin-M.  iiii.l  ilir  liistim- 

1<).     Til'-  |■i<:I^<  iukI  SckU  wt-n-  miUliiril  with  j  «l'  tin-  !-<-|-:ir»ii-  kii'i;:<l is  liiilr  it.on-  ili:iii  ii  li-x  (liT 

iliifi'-nliv,  tliiit  iIh-  Siix<m«  wiwn  conceived  tliu    ijlisi-iin>  iiiiinc^.     An  im-i'|ii1iiii  imiy  lie  imuii-  in  Ihvor 
f  cuiiqiicrin);  itic  islanil  for  themselves.  itf  IHIii.  kin^   of  .Mi'n'i:t,  ulio  l;ilH>r<'il    /I'lilmi-'lv  10 

exti-tirl  Ih.- |iu|>:>l  ]..m'<riii   Kii;:l;ii><l.  iiii.l   ri.iiixh-.r  rlic 

iniipiitli'riil    rNi-'in-   c.f  Si.    .\lli;iii-.      I'liiirli-iiiiiUiK! 

L-iil  l>is  l'ri<'ii.)-lii{<  i»^l  :ilM.i Till-   kin::.l..ii)  of 

M.-r.-i:.  lia.l  ji.iirlv  ..t.-:,:i„,|  lU.-  -..i.niunH  of  tin-  U>i>- 
liir.'I.v,  ulu-ii  K^'Ihti  :iM'r.i.l.'.l  \\.,-  ilir.ti-'  i.f  Wi'«->-x, 
A.  I).'7!l!l.  IE'-  l>n<k>'  •loan  il.-'  \\.r,::,i,  |i(>».<r.('xliili. 
Ii>h<'<l    his    ilLltll'-ll.'.'    in    ll.<'   -.'l.<T    SMI.-=.    iUlll    ijiiit(.-fr 

till'  tth.ili<  iif  i)i<-  Aiii:Iii-Siv><ii  <! iiii.iii  iii'iKiiK-  kiiift' 

iluiii.     This  iiti|«irt:iiit  i-vii:  in   KM<.'li>)i   hintun-  tcxik 

|>1: A.  II.  SJ7.  ii'.irk  ti.  ir  itiiri.-*  nil.  r  ill.-  lirrt 

iirriviil  „(  th<-  Siuiiiis  t'n  llntiiin.  Ea'-rrl  iimy  ilion- 
Aiiv  iinijii-rly  N;  styknl  tin-  lir>l  kiii^  iif  l!ii>;liiiiil. 


A<T(in)iii|rIy,  innti-nd  uf  rciumin);  lioine,thpy  invited 
»ir  rr>'!>hli<>nli'!i(irih«iri>nni)tryiiicn,  aud  a  Jun;;  war 
II-  1-  -I,  in  which  the  SuxoriK  and  Angles  triiimjihi-d 
I  •  r  ih-  Brit»ii!i  in  iiliniMi  every  chcouhUt,  and  finally 
r.-v>-   thir   iniM-ruhlo  n-inniuil   uf  thi:    luitiun  to   w.-k 

I  iLT"  ill  iIh-  iiioiiiiiuins  of  WiiIl-s  and  Comwiill.  Tlie 
I  '.•_■'•■  l.-is!('<l  iif-nrly  n  i-i-iiiiiry  mid  a  luilf,  uiid  nidi-il 
I  •  >-  iMi-liin^'  ill  Sfimh  llril.'iin  si-v'cn  Sasoii  kiiiplonirt, 
i';.  .1  !li-  Ihplarrhv-  'V\u-»-  kiniidnmi*  wi-n-  Ki-iil.  Siw- 
A.  W...«-\,  Kiist  An-IL-i.  M.-ft-in,  K«s.-x.  and  N..nh. 
■■■■rlriinl.  The  Aii;:l>'-;  v.T<'.  llin  inosi  niimiTCiiis  of 
,  'i;-'  S:i\<iii  irilH-H  in  ili<-  itlniid,  in  ciiiisiH|iit.-niX'  (if 
!..li,  iIb-  SiiMin  l<-rri;iiry  iii  Itriiain  olibiimil  the 
iiii>-  iif  Aiieli-'Inn'l,  'ir  KnflitHit,an  wo  h-ive  tj>.-fur>- 


CHAPTER-   CCL'CIII. 
A.  D.  an  t«  Ml. 

Warlike  ClutrurUr  of  thr  Sainmi— Hii-jn  nj 
MfrctI — lurmtioH  nf  the  Ihiins—  IHMrrsa 
uf  Mfnd—Hh  AilrvHlur4s  —  Hir.'l.iti'tj>nr- 
liliannl  ittirnn  the  Sax'iiig  iitul  lliiim  — 
fnriisitiH  iif  lliiKtiitaa  —  Mtiinnm.  Cimtuma, 
OreupnliiiM,  tV-  "f  'A''  •*'«-""'-'*  —  Thv  iiuilds 
—  The  Stiiirn  Laii-SHiiist: 


■n.. 


iiUir 


I   llr 


i..irt  hull  ii'it  U-i-n  cimvirti-d  to 
hi-  ril.'  i.f  tin:  It..iiiiiii-<.  This 
lili>hi-.liii  Itrito  11.  in  Ito- kiut-hoii 
nnd  t-ni:  ihr  m>»t  }H.w.'rriil  ..f  tln- 
Ktii'-IU  r.  kill!!  (if  K-  lit,  Ihiiii!!h 
:i<'hri-^iaii  |.niio-s..,  Ib-rtlm.  tlu: 


.d  [.r..n 


^  d  t.i 


r  ilx- 

■■"■T""'l  :l' 


...  A.   I". 


■  r--.'.-i».d  ii 
idi  th-  ifr-i^A  I. 


ilii- 


'.>f  ••!'  till 

f  Ktlii'l 


.I,.-'-.)..  »l.:.|i '),.'  ..jl.j.v;.'d  hiinu-lf,  iirte.1 
•  ■II  !lii-  iiiiiiiN  i>f  II  liarkifiiiis  )iiH>)il<-,  aiiil 
in  rtiidily  to  IhIh-h-  tin-  |iri-t>-iiili:il  iiiirad(;i 
riitikflii  fiirih(-im>ii(i-r-i<>n.  K.ihellHTl,  nnl , 
njiirily  of  his  siili|>-(-ls,  m-ri-  mum  n-cfivi-d 
i'ir.-h.  Si.  A<i::ii-iin  wiw  llm  finl  aroh- 
'aii!i-r)«iry  :  iiiid  Hxin  aficr  lii«  appoinlnwni. 


The  Snionii  »<-n-  chiefly  d'vn 
wcrn  trnlii,  luinly,  restl'-ks,  and  i 
barbaruua  iiaic  of  ninniicni  [irt-iB 


war.  They 
lie ;  hut  itw 
t  thai  period 


yprovenled  itii^in  I'ruiii  lunuiig  iliuir  meiilnl  and  pliysicnl 
powore  to  any  iisuAil  ttccoiini.  Agriculture  ullbriteil 
^ul  little  emgiloynieiil,  ami  tliat  little  wus  mnslly  con* 
fined  to  llic  servile  <:l;i!is.  Foreign  eimimerce  was 
hardly  known,  and  tliere  were  very  few  products  of 
iDdtuiry  or  l^T^  (o  aUbrd  mutcrinis  for  trade.  The 
Saxons  Imd  ceased  lo  bo  pirates;  iliey  hud  no  litera- 
ture ;  and,  tijoiigh  ihey  had  Clifistianily  among  them, 
ila  influence  in  improving  ibeir  morality  waa  hardly 
percepiihio.  Their  Doblos  niid  princGB  wore  enierprio- 
ing,  lunbitioua,  c^vgIouh,  and  bnivc.  Tho  nalumi  ten- 
dcncy  of  such  a  people  must  bo  toward  war.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  lilts  lo  Imve  hci^n  ihc  common 
Dcrujiatmn  of  tliu  Anglo-f^nxims  during  tlie  existence 
of  the  Heptarchy. 

The  coriKolidutiun  of  llie  Saxon  power  by  Egiicrt 
gave  peace  to  the  nation,  and  laid  the  fuuntlBtion  for 
a  graaual  improvement  in  llie  mannern  of  llie  people. 
Egbert  reigned  pnj8[>L'rou8ly,  and  was  succeeded,  in 
K)S,  by  his  eon  Ethelwvif.  'i'he  fourth  son  of  this 
monorch  wus  Alfred  thr.  Grrtit,  who  nsccndcd  ilie 
llironc  in  871.  lie  is  ihe  most  famous  of  all  ihe 
Saxon  kings  nf  Englond.     At  the  nge  of  five,  he  was 

it  by  his  father  to  Rome ;  yet,  such  was  the  bnrba- 

n  of  tlHMC  timet,  that  he  was  unable  to  read  before 
his  (weUlh  year.  Anerthi»  time,  he  became  a  diligent 
student     The  circumsianoes  of  the  period,  howevir, 

e  li!11e  favomble  for  siudy.  A  swarm  of  barbari- 
ans from  tln>  Hhorfs  of  the  Bulltc.  under  the  namts  of 
Dam*  and  iW'Ani'-n,  hnd,  about  tliis  lime,  filled  iho 
maritime  regions  of  Wcalem  Europe  with  slnuglitcT 
and  devastation.  They  first  appeared  in  England  in 
die  latter  tart  of  llie  eighth  century,  and  were  vigor- 
ously repiilsdl  by  ihe  inhabitants.  \V'hcn  they  were 
defeated  in  one  quarter,  ihey  directed  ilieir  course  to 
another,  ravaging  and  deslroying  every  thing.  Tboiigh 
often  repelled,  they  were  never  discouraged,  but 
always  returned  with  increasing  numben,  till  (hey 
Stmljr  esabtiahed  thciOMtiret  in  the  Islands  of  Thanet 


they  made  constant  incursions  into  the  neighboring  ' 
country.  They  overran,  gradually,  the  greater  port 
of  England,  built  ensiles  and  fortified  posts  to  secure 
themselves  in  the  poEsession  of  the  country^  aud 
treated  the  tuhabilunts  with  barbarous  oppression  and 
cruelly. 

The  firsi  seven  yeara  of  Alfred's  reign  appear  tc 
have  been  inglorious,  and  he  lost  the  conlideoce  of  his 
people.  In  his  first  conflicts  with  tho  Danes,  he  was 
so  unitucccssful,  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  hiii 
army,  and  wander  in  disguise  through  ihc  western  part 
of  England.  Here  he  found  shelter  in  the  hovel  of  a 
ncBtherd,  or  cattle-keeper,  in  whose  service  he 
remuinod  for  some  time,  employed  in  tlie  humblest 
lubon.  A  popular  sIott  rcprcsenis  him  ns  employed, 
one  day,  in  tending  the  cakes  which  were  baking  on 
Ihe  hearth.  The  king,  absorbed  in  thought,  let  the 
calces  bum,  and  received  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the 
housewife  for  his  carelessness.  Oil  one  occasion,  as 
Alfred,  in  company  with  an  associate  to  whom  ho  Had 
revealed  himself,  were  roaming  about  tho  country,  they 
heard  a  tramp  of  horsemen  appmaching.  Fearing 
that  they  were  Danes,  they  hid  themselves  among  the 
bushes;  but,  on  coming  in  sight,  Alfred  discovered 
them  to  be  the  earl  of  Berks,  a  Saxon  noblcmnn,  with 
a  number  of  attendants.  The  curl,  seeing  Alfred  by 
llie  wayside,  inquired  the  road  lo  Taunton.  Tho  king 
informed  him.  The  earl,  struck  with  the  sound  ofhia 
voice,  demanded  who  he  wax,  when  Alfred,  drawing 
him  away  fVom  his  followers  into  ihe  thicket,  took  olf 
hia  peasant's  cap,  and  displayed,  to  the  astonished  oari, 
the  well-known  ftico  of  tho  Sason  king.  The  earl 
informed  him  that  he  was  about  to  assemble  hii  r<>mi»- 
ers,  and  take  np  arms  against  the  Danes.  They  ar- 
ranged their  measures  together,  and  the  earl  departed 
on  his  enterprise.  Alfred  reiunied  to  the  neatnrnl^ 
cottage,  wailing  for  a  favorable  moment  m  attack  tho 
enemy.  At  length,  he  found  means  to  assemble  a  tern 
followers  in  the  Island  of  jClhelingay,  in  (ba  IUv«r 
ThoiWi  which  runs  into  the  British  Channel.    Fron 


ihin  place,  he  made  fref)uent  and  siicceBsful  ntlacks 
upcin  ihe  Danes.  He  once  veniuTcd  into  tlieir  camp, 
in  ihu  dutguise  of  a  harpor,  and  fuuiid  ilicm  indulgins 
in  indolonce  and  oarel««i  aecurily.  Hnving  lonrnea 
Ihfir  numbers  and  the  strength  of  llieir  pcmition,  he 
rrju'tiuid  hill  ruUuwerB.  He  then  atiininunod  llie  Saxons 
lo  mi-ijt  him  at  Selwood  Forest,  from  whence  he  lc<l 
tht'm  atjoinsl  iho  enemy.  Stnick  with  (riirprisc  ai  ihr 
suildo II  appearance  of  an  GnjElish  nrmy,  and  iemfi''<i 
at  iho  name  of  Alfred,  Ihcy  miiile  but  n  feeble  resini- 
«nco ;  and  AtfVcd  obminrd  n  complete  fictory,  A 
trcalv  woa  at  length  mndc,  hv  whir.h  En^lnna  v/kk 
divided  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes. 

The  country  now  enjoyed  a  period  of  iraoqiiilUiy. 
AlfniU  rebuilt  and  fortifioil  I>ind on,  repaired  Ihn  ruinoil 
ciliis,  and  erected  castles  and  fortreMses  in  diffcreiii 
p«rW  of  En);land.  Ho  eBtahlished  a  reRulnr  iniliim, 
and  built  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  nnil  iwonly  *hips  for 
tho  proioctioti  of  ih«  coast.  A  Normnn  wit.kin(i.  iir 
piratical  chieftain,  namwl  Huslingt,  had  bc^n,  tor  sumi? 
years,  the  terror  of  France  and  Knghiiwl,  by  the  nu- 
daciiy  and  success  of  his  nttneka  on  the  mnrilinif!  tciWns 
of  iliose  couniriea.  He  invaded  England  in  89t,  and 
persevered  for  six  years  in  an  altempi  to  subjugate  the 
itoxons.  This  aroused  the  miliiury  genius  of  Alfred, 
who  resisted  him  with  such  perscvemnco  and  etlixt, 
Ihol  he  at  length  expelled  tho  invader  rn>m  Iho  island. 
Tliijt  may  be  regarded  ns  the  period  of  Alfred's  high- 
est miliutry  renown.  During  the  romaining  five  years 
of  his  reign,  he  established  his  dominion  ov«<r  all 
England,  and  was  regarded  with  respect  and  esteem 
by  the  people  of  Wales,  though  that  country  remained 
HKleiwndeni  of  his  authority. 

Alfred  establisticd  schools  In  England,  and,  in  order 
lo  encourage  the  common  people  in  the  business  of 
educating  their  children,  he  sent  his  own  son  to  be 
taught  among  them.  He  compelled  his  nobles  to  build 
aasiles  to  defend  the  country  from  the  Northmen.  Me 
was  inflexible  in  selecting  only  such  persons  for  public 
offices  as  were  competenl  to  perform  their  duties. 
Earls,  governors,  and  ministers,  who  had  been  illiterate 
from  their  infancy,  were  r"]>iired  lo  Inam  reading  and 
writing,  or  lose  iheir  employments.  He  was  severe  in 
tbo  odminisiration  of  juitice.  The  institution  of  juries 
has  been  aacrihed  to  Alfred  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  Ho 
banged  two  judges  for  sentencing  men  to  death  with- 
out the  verdicl  of  the  juries.  Alfred  also  divided 
England  into  cotmties.  He  reformed  the  laws,  and, 
bavmg  signalized  himself  os  the  greatest  warrior,  legi*- 
lator,  niid  scholar,  of  the  ago,  died  in  !K)1. 

The  Saxons,  in  Alfred's  time,  were  divided  into 
nobles,  ecclesiastics,  freemen,  and  sluves.  The  last 
were  bom  to  servitude,  and  sold  like  entile.  The 
manners  of  the  people  exhibited  a  mixture  of  hnrha- 
rism  and  nide  luxury.  The  prineex,  nohlos,  and  rich 
m^n  and  women  wore  oranmpnls  of  gold,  and  were 
fund  of  personal  decomtion.  The  houM-s  were  mere 
huls.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  were  nbun<lant. 
Cnler  and  mead  were  cuiunion  drinlu.  Gold  seems 
10  have  been  abundant  among  ihe  Saxons  —  a  fact  rot 
easily  accounted  for,  as  they  had  little  foreign  trade. 
V«wels  from  the  continent  visited  London  ns  early  as 
rile  siith  century ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
itiand  produced  any  thing  for  exportnlion. 

The  i^xons  had  vnrious  mechanical  arts.  Imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  hunting,  and  war-swonls,  spears, 
beknola,  shields,  &c.,  were  ttiade  by  their  own  artifi- 
A  Uacksmllh  was  held  in  high  es%cm.     They 


one  custom  which  distinguished  ihcm  from  alli 
otlter  natiotM  of  that  age.     They  formed  fraternities,' 
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clubs,  or  cuihU,  ns  ilipy  were  cnlled.  The  membera 
eentribuied  to  n  common  fund,  which  wns  used  for 
eharitoble  purposes  among  themselves  and  the  families 
of  such  as  were  deceased,  (juildhall,  the  London 
■own  house  of  the  present  day,  may  have  had  nn  origin 
in  thesu  associations.  England  is  remarkable,  at  tbtf 
prtrscnt  time,  for  associations  of  litis  nature,  l^e  Sax- 
ons were  sujferstitiuus,  but  not  more  so  than  their  con* 
leniporariea.  Their  amusements  were  hunting,  feast- 
ing, and  listening  tii  the  songs  uf  their  banis,  who  sung 
or  recited  ballads  to  ttie  music  of  tlie  luirp. 

Tlic  Saxun  language  forms  tlie  basis  of  the  modern 
English.  Before  Alfred's  lime,  it  was  hardly,  if  ul 
all,  useil  Ul  writing.  Latin  was  (lie  common  language 
of  books  and  documeuis ;  but  books  and  writings  of 
any  sort  were  tare  among  ilio  Saxons.  Alfred  was 
himself  an  author.  Une  of  his  works  was  a  transla- 
tion of  Boothiua  IVoin  Latin  inlo  Saxon.  This  work  Is 
oxiaat  at  ihu  prcs6ai  day. 


CHAPTER   CCCCIV. 

&.S.901tsl(«T. 
Edward  the  Eld4)r  — Edwin  — Le»t>id  of  SI 
Dunslan  —  Daimh  Comptrsit  uf  England — 
Swryn-^Canvtit—HnruldHar^fwt—Har- 
dicanule  —  Edtrnrd  thr  f'onfrSgor  —  Ifarold 
—  BaUU  nf  Haflings  —  Thf.  Norman  Cm- 
qiicxt  —  Rti^t  and  Inslilulions  of  William 
the  CoMptpror, 

EnwAaothe  Eldcrsucceededhis  father  Alfred.  Hu 
sprni  the  greater  part  of  hi*  reign  in  wars  with  the 
Danes,  wbo  mode  constant  encroachmenls  upon  iIki 
Saxou  terrilorios.  During  (he  reigu  of  his  immodiate 
sueceasota,  the  power  of  the  Danes  iticTeaited  ;  but  the 
military  events  of  these  limes  are  uninleresiing.  In  ibe 
reign  of  Kifunn,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
lived  St.  Dunauin,  whoso  extraordinary  character  has 
made  him  noted  in  the  history  of  Kngiand,  as  well 
in  papular  tradition.  He  was  bom  at  Glastonbury.. 
925,     He  leanied  sitt  ^M&-<ra»  ^owi  'ra  ■^»'^»»«»w* 
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malliemBlical  science.  He  excelled  in  music,  paint- 
ingi  engineering,  nnd  in  working  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  iron.  His  great  knowlcili^e  causi:il  liirn  to  bo 
accused  of  JciDoniacal  oris,  ahhotigli  lie  was  a  Bene- 
dictine monk.  He  lived  in  a  cavcm  in  llie  side  of  a 
hill,  where  he  passed  ihe  time  in  religious  exercises 
and  working  melals.  One  nighl,  the  neighbors  were 
Btarmcd  by  u  lerrific  howling  which  proceeded  from 
this  spot.  Dunstan  informed  them,  the  next  morning, 
that  liie  devil  had  been  tempting  him,  and  had  thnisl 
his  hehA  in  al  the  door  of  his  cavom  ;  whereupon  the 
wiint  had  seized  him  with  his  longs  by  the  nose,  and 
cauaed  him  lo  roar,  as  they  had  lienrd.  This  absurd 
slory,  which  wn«  fully  believed  by  Duiislnn's  contempo. 
rnries,  may  eurve  as  n  specimen  of  the  credulity  of  that 
aee.  Dunsinn  oblaiucn  sucli  influence  by  the  sunelity 
of  his  clianicler,  as  to  make  the  king,  the  nobles,  the 
prelates,  and  ibe  whole  kingdom,  submissive  to  his 
will.  He  ofleoied  o  complete  revolution  in  church 
Bi  afTairs;  and  the  power  which  ho  f^tablishod  endured 
,   fur  eeniurtes. 


The  Danes  continued  their  wnra  with  the  English. 
'  [q  993,  Sweyn,  king  of  Dennwrk,  and  01ri»,  king  of 


Norway,  sailed  up  the  River  Humber,  with  a  alrmg 
force,  and  spread  their  ravngrs  on  all  sides.  TMa 
warfare  continued  for  sevcml  yrnre,  till,  in  1014, 
Sicryn  was  acknowledged  king  of  England.  CeimU. 
one  of  his  successors,  eonquercd  Norway,  anil  com- 
pelled Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  lo  acknowledge  him 
as  his  feudal  sovereign,  A.  D.  1030.  Hi:  posscMwil 
preat  wcullh.  which  he  expended  in  a  mn^nificent  nil- 
grimage  lo  Rome.  This  is  the  monarch  who  b  said  In 
have  placed  his  chair  on  ihe  sea-shore,  end  eomnuuideil 
llie  waves  to  retire.  Some  liistorians  relate  thia  u  ■ 
instance  of  the  vanity  and  folly  of  a  mortal  wlio  iia|>- 
pencd  to  hold  an  earthly  diguily.  Others  describe  it 
ns  a  lesson  which  the  disceniing  monarch  tonghl  to 
(he  flatterers  around  him. 

Harold,  surnnmed  Harffoal,  aucrecdcd  Cnnutc  m 
10S5.  His  short  reign  was  stained  tiy  a  massacra  of 
lite  Saxons,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  territories  aC  \\mi 
[>rinces.  Hardicamtir,  the  lost  of  the  Danish  kings 
of  England,  came  to  llie  throne  in  1042.  Ilia  reign 
was  marked  by  violence  and  tyranny  i  and,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  be  died  in  the  midst  of  n  cnrounli 
□t  th«  wedding  of  a  Danish  lord.  By  thia  evrni, « 
rnvnrable  npporiuniiy  was  offered  lo  the  English  for 
shaking  olT  Ihe  yoke  of  their  cenqnemrs.  Sw'cno,  the 
eldest  son  of  Canute,  was  king  of  Norway,  And  residinit 
in  that  countrj-  at  the  time  of  bis  falher's  death.  T1>H 
eyes  of  the  naiion  were  turned  toward  Edwarri.  : 
Sajton  prince,  who  liu{ipened  to  be  at  court  at  thta 
critical  moment.  By  ibc  influence  of  Earl  Oodwin, 
the  most  powerful  nobleman  in  the  south  of  Kngtnnd, 
Edward  was  placed  on  ibc  throne.  He  was  n  pt^nwa 
of  weak  intellect,  and  more  fil  for  a  eloi«ier  than  ■  | 
court.  His  austerity  of  manners  obtained  fur  him  ihv 
surname  of  Saini,  and  Confritor,  from  tlie  roonkUi 
hisloriana  of  that  age.  Godwin,  whose  daughter  tttt 
king  had  married,  excnrised  great  influence  o«er  hin. 
Edward  died,  aAer  an  inglorious  reign,  in  1066.  the 
moat  eventful  year  in  all  the  history  of  England. 

As  a  specimen  of  (he  mnnners  and  political  cualomi 
of  this  age,  wc  may  instance  the  story  of  Ljtdy  Gu* 
diva.     A  noUcman,  named  Leofrie,  ponecMd  b  cnstlo 
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HI  ('(ivciiiry,  mill,  (iccoriiiti;;  tn  tlii;  {inu^iicc  of  lliiisr 
■hv>i.  iiM'd  )iH  iniliian*  |h>h'it  to  I'vtnn  mimi'v  rniin  the 
|.":.{>1<-  ol'  llip  l.iwii  unil  i)ci<!)ih(>rli<H>iI.  in  llir  xluifu-  of 
1..1U  :m-l  .liilif"!.  TII.S.-  ».r.-  v.rv  ..[.|ir.-s^iv.-  in  Tin- 
|.r..i.lu   i.r  <,'ov.-nir\-,  will.   |«iiiH.i'ie'l    in   viiin   K.   I."  i 

r-\.,'\,-\  friim  lh.-ii].'     [^-..tri''  liixl   rrii-il  lb"  iH'llllli- 

I'nI  I.:..1v  Ci.Hliv^i.  III.'  ^iM.r  ..f  III.'  >lii'nir  ..i'  Liii.-..lii. 
s!,^r-.  Thi';  In.lv  nu.l.'  If  '.ii.rii  .  iiln':ill"4  l.i  Ii.t  liu'i. 
).  111.1  111  l'^i%<.r..t''thi'''iii/.'i>'-.  I..II  tMili.iiiI  .'in'.-1.ii!l  ..n.' 
il^n  li.-  [ncvi-ihlv  K.M  li.-r  III-  n.iiM  ^rl^LI  liiT  r-'iin.-l, 
|.r.'.vi.l.'<l  hlio  ».>.il.l  ri<l'-  ilir<"ii;l>  il.>'  ti.wn  wiih..iii  oiiv 
i':m-Ii:iii;.  To  tl.i-<  !^h<-  ii^f.-.l.  i.ii.l  ...-.-..laplisli.'.l  ili'.- 
|"rr;.rjji;iii.v  nilh  n.j  iill.ir  .-. .v.-riiij;  tluiii  luT  t.-ni: 
ir'".'s.«]u.-h*.'rv.-.lli.T(l.rii.-l.«ik.     ^-..rri.-.it  k  wi:.l. 

i.'[..  111.  '1  ..r  hi"  ni>li  i>r..|...-:>1.  iiii.l ji:iii.l.'.l  rvrry  ' 

[•'■r-.iii  III  P-iin-  fr.'ni  il..-  .^in-ri*  lui.l  ill.-  nitiil.ius 
't  :r,ii^  ilio  U.Iv'n  i.r..::r.'-^.  nM.l.r  ].:<iit  of  .Irmli  i  l.iii 
iri'.ii-i  |N'r«m  ..Iil^iin.'.l   :i   L.'liiii.-c  ulii<.-li  liiii  >.(.■  | 

i.v.i.'.i  him  ih.'  .■•|.|N'ii:i;i..ii  or "  i'.'.-|.iiiL'  r..jji."   Th--  ■ 

i..nii   ..t'  C.^.-iiirv  ..hM: I  )i   i-Ii;irl.'r  ..f  t'n'<'.l.>tn  ],\ 

,mml.;.l.;,tlh,.|,.    ' 
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l(Mi  llif  <l;iv.     Ilnroh)  anil  liia 

ih.-  Knjilisli  fl.-.l  in  .-viTv  <iir 

ih<-  N''.nii'iiii  wax  <'..iii|.l<':.'.     All  V.uiihw]  siihuMii'il 

iinniriliiii.'lv  In  tlx'  V'.ti>|it''n>r. 

Willuiiii Ihr  ('•m<iurror  n>*\mv*\  llu'  •■r.iHii.  Thii 
r'-v..liili.>ii  not  ..tilv  siihv.'r.'.!  th>'  n'ii:iii]iu  'IviiiiMv  In 
KriL-l:iii'l.  h:il  it  .',iii.^r<l  ii  th>.r»ii^h  ■'h:i[><_"-  in  th<-  |h.|.- 

i.r  III.''  Kiiiih-hr  'Hir   I -.ini'iii'i'-.   t.n-   hit.  in   ii 

Itrimi.i,  l.i'n  iiir..v.'r<1..'  .-itih/.'.i'  u'.rM,  i.'n.l  i.anl.-.V 
h.rly  ;..n..nL'  il»-  n..-.-  <•<  Kiiirli-li  .i.'M-.n-.     Ai   fir.;. 

!i:,\..u  hUnv  »:.-  ,.vTllir..uii:  ih.'  |.m.|.I.-  w.-n-  ..j.- 
|.r.-^~.'.l.  \ViMI:iin  !.'''iv>'  ■.\Ua>.-\  nit  tl«'  liin.h'.l  ).r..|>. 
<'rtv  in  Kii-hin.!  I<.  hi-.  N..riii:.ii  t'..'l..«.'r'^.  Th.-  mn. 
.n-lx.l  n:iti..n  v.:f  \\<:<^i\  »■<  :i  ir.."!.  ..f  slr.ti'^.     ')'li.< 
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K.lwnr.1    llu-   r,„if;.«.,r   l-ft    i...    chil.lrc-n.      Hv   hw 
«.l.  hi'   l--.;ii.':i!h.-.l   III.'  •■n.wn  I..  Willinm,  .hike  of 

N  .rni!in.U <•   ..f   hi,  ki..-.ni.'n.     Thi*  U-qni'st   wnn 

■  !.;<it.'l  :.v  //.<r,./,/,  Ih.- M.ii  ,.r  If.wluin.  who  n-iN-rtr.I 

i,  -  f,::h;  ti,  i|,..  ihr.u f   Ki.:;!:.n.l.     H.1T..1.I  ««!.  n 

f^  1^ .-.1^1  «..-.  «..rmlv  Mi[.,mr!.  .1   l.v  tin-  nnll.m.  n-l- 

A,.|i.t;,r,,i;i-  ;h.'   w;:i  ..f  K.lwiir.l.      Witl.iim   hrL.l.  W 
-.'U..'  1.^1,.-.  ..;i'.  r'.T.i.  .1  -.x  i-:.!..  ,-v  i.f  H;ir..l.l.  U-li.'Vii 
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liiit  Ilit'v  u.'n'  ''\>'hiili-.l  Inirn  th.'  Iirst  mnk  ■>!'  ihi- 
nuliility.  Williiiin  :iitL'in|iii-'l  In  niHilivli  ihi-  Siixim  l.m- 
pinfK-  rntiri'lv;  hi-  onlcri'il  lluil  ilic  si-h.»ils  nIk.'iI.I 
t,-i..-h  only  l-n'iK'h  nn.i  l.itin.  N-.  ivn.tit,  ll..«.'^.■r. 
is  nblv  U>  i-xlir|HiIu  n  Innpiinf!!?.  h'rfncli  iH-i-iiini'  th.- 
li-f!iil  toncii",  aii.l  the  dialed  of  llu-  i-.nirt  rind  rn>-lii"ii- 

iihlf  c-oin|iiiiiy ;  Init  the  bulk  of  tli<-  iiiiiiilc  i Tinii.il 

tliir  »v  i.r  till-  Snxon,  which  liiiiilly  co(H|ii.'n-<!  tli.r 
Nunimn  l-'n-iich.  nnd,  I>y  combining  a  ]N)rti(iii  uf  ih:.' 
liin):ii»f.'f  with  iwtf,  fonm-i]  iIk;  nioili-ni  Kiijili-k 
tuii^ii*'.     'riw-  wIkiIv  Hubstruciurp  rrmni::<-.l  Siixim. 

Williiim'M  n-it!n  wna  marked  by  the  (-oin|.iliiii(in  of 
th''  IhuiiHi'laii  HiioL;  an  oflicinl  itiirvi-y  nnd  rr<-oril  of 
ilii-  quiiiiliiy  anil  vnliintion  of  the  UndH  in  lb(-  kin;;- 
diiin,  with  ilii>  iinnicii  uf  titc  owncra.  This  nmnrkiiMc 
vidnnic  in  Ktill  |in-w.-n-i'().  Ili>  nlxu  inAtilutrt  thi-  rur' 
fnr,  or  ibi-  rcpilntiun  fi.r  piilliii^t  mil  firm,  nl  |I:p  rin^'ins 
<>r  a  licll,  !>h<irtly  atXft  Hnnw't.  TliiH  wan  inlciiik-il  nut 
unly  n<i  a  |Hilici-  r[.-eii1:ili'i»,  bill  lo  prc^c-ni  imriiimiil 
dWH-nihliip-"  r.ir  lb'-  |iiir|><isi>  of  conFtiimry.  I'm-  of 
the  nioal  (Hli<iii<i  iiits of  U  illiiini  uoa  tbc  innkinp  ;[  llu- 
l"N<-w  I-'..n-it,"  n.-ar  W  im-li''-!.'r.  whrn-  l.i-  .'\|n'II.  .1 
from  til.-  hiniU  nil  iIil-  inLihilsints  ..n  nn  t-Mcnt  .il  llnr',\ 
inil.-s  iif  ti-rrii.ir}'.  lu  ronn  n  buiiting-gKirk  for  lii'>  unn 
■lixi'r'i.in.  S'voril  |.mii«  nnd  vijln-.'.-*,  roin|iriwi.a 
twi'iiiytwo  cbiirclM'*,  Hi-n;  d.-iMvi-il  il.r  this  mvid 
lutiiiin.-.  Thf-  |in-si'iil  puii*'  hiuv  uf  f*npluiid  i.ua 
ilii'ir  uripn  lu  William  ilii.'  >' I'lcn.r. 


..■  th.     I ."..n  .if   ih"  thnin.-  of  KnL-l:in.l.      X.rt- I 

.--  .■;L,.:iii'i;„j  -h:,,  n <T  »;..  ih.'  tlir..n.-  u.ninl  l.v  j 

■■-  .I...--.  ..r  IMurir,!.  linn  Ihn.M  i.-.k  imm.diMi- 
1    -...^....11.  :..|.l    |.r.  [.:.r..i    1-.   .l.-f.-nil    hi-.rt:i.ni    hy  tb<- ' 

■   -'  :.ii!^i.i l'  iho  ^.m.-  Xi'nr'.-f-X  ^,<.\  frirtn'N.'niKin.tv,  ' 

■.s  <l.  a  l..r-'  n. .  I  i.iL.|  iir'niv.  L.r  th-  iiLV;,.i..ii  .,f  Kti». 
.1. 1.  11.  I.>i>.h-.|  ..ri  th.-  'i'.iiili.  rn  <-'i»-.1.  an.l  •-nr.'iin-  ; 
:--..l  th-  :.rmy  ..f  Hiin.ld  at  nn.!ini.>o.  nt«.<il  nixty  I 
ii.:!.-t  Rti'ith-.-aM  of  I^mdon.  <  tn  lb«'  lltb  of  llpiobrr. ' 
WWA,  Kill  t'..,i:>ht  th.-  kittli-  which  'l>-cid.-il  ih(-  fan-  of  I 
Kiii'luml.  The  lii-l.l  wnn  fuh'><i>!y  ront<-Hif<<l.  At  imc 
t<in>-,  VH'tory  apjif-nn-il  rrrlain  fi.r  ihn  Knfflinh;  but,' 
by  |>iii>bing  forward  with  Ion  much  confidence,  ibey  I 


ciiAi'TKit  ccrcv. 

A.  D.  KMT  t«  un. 

H'lV/i.iMi      niifiia  —  Uniril      I.  —  SUphm  — 
H>ury   il.'—Miin/ir  »/  Thmin*  a    llrrhl 

—  tli*  I  'nnouization  —  ( 'unt/nial  of  Inlawl 

—  Itirhttrd  IJii  ur  ili'  I.iim  —  Jnlin  —  Ma-^na 
Charlii  —  titnry  il.  —  Thf  Communa  first 
Miimmonett  In  I'arlianunt. 

WiLLiJiN  II.,  Hnnuimed   Rufta,  fmm  hi*  red   hnir, 
nicccedcd  to  (be  throne  of  ilogland  on  (be  deaih  of 
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tUOMAS    A    BECKET. 
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his  father,  in  1087.  The  history  of  this  period  consists 
of  tittle  bende  the  record  of  tyrannical  power  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  and  of  rosialnncc,  and  sometimes 
rebellion,  among  the  powerful  lonlx,  combined  with 
the  encroachments  of  ilie  jinpacy,  onJ  ilic  oppivssiou 
and  humiliutiun  of  the  jirctit  muss  of  llii:  pcojilo. 
William  Riifus,  however,  adurtied  his  kiii);ilutii  witi) 
nuny  finearchitecturiilRlrucliin.'s;  one  of  which,  West- 
minster Hull,  remains  at  the  pf#tcnt  day.  He  uns 
killed  Bccidcnti-klly  while  hunting  in  (lie  New  Forest, 
A,  D.  1100.  Htari/ 1.,  siirnanied  Beaartrrc,  suco  rdcrl 
him,  and  attempted  to  conciliate  Wis  suliji.-cts  br  n-liix- 
ing  the  severity  of  the  Noruum  laws.  (!«  was  ibiluwed 
oti  the  tliroiii>,  in  1135,  by  iSYf/jAcn,  whuso  ruigii  wns 
disturbed  by  civil  wars.  Heari/  II.  MiiccwMlcil.iii  lir>l. 
His  rcigu  is  famous  fur  the  murtyriloni  of  Tlmiiius  a. 
Ikeket.  f 

This  individual  was  an  ecclesiastic,  who,  from  an 
humble  origin,  rose  to  Ik;  a  great  favorite  with  the  king ; 
anri  received  such  high  honor  and  emoluments,  thui  he 
was  able  to  live  in  a  more  sumptuous  style  than  oiiy 


dueled  himnlf  with  such  insuflbnble  arromocs,  and  ' 
behaved  no  imolantly  to  the  king,  that  Henry  na  I 
highly  provoked,  and  one  day  exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of 
peevishness,  *'  Shall  this  fellow,  wDo  came  to  court  on  , 
a  lume  liursc,  with  all  his  estate  in  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Irninple  on  me  and  the  whole  kingdom  ?  Will  none 
of  those  Ia7.y,  cowardly  knights,  whom  I  maintain,  rid 
mn  of  this  turbulent  pricai  >  "  These  oxpremons  were 
uiiilerstooil  by  some  of  the  noblemen  as  a  hint  for  tliem 
to  Mnirdcr  the  arclibishop  :  accordingly,  (hey  hastened 
to  Caiiicrbnry,  and  slabbed  him  to  the  heart  in  the 
cutht^lnil,  A.  I).  IITO.  Henry  was  gn-atly  shocked, 
or  professed  to  l)c  so,  whcm  he  liconi  of  this  deed.  Hu 
wrote  to  titc;  pope,  ollering  to  perform  any  penance 
that  he  might  think  fit  lo  impose,  in  order  to  aUiic  fur 
ilie  niunkT.  He  declared  his  willingness  to  scrs-c  for 
tlin^e  years  ngiiinsi  the  JMoors  and  Saracens,  either  in 
Spain  or  the  Duly  I^imrl.  The  pope  ordered  him  (o 
pass  a  day  and  u  night  at  the  tomb  of  Beckct,  without 
food,  and  to  be  scmirg'-il  by  ilie  monks.  This  humili- 
ating jicnance  was  ptTfoniied.  Beckct  was  canonized, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  persons  visited  his  shrine  in  % 


nobleman  m  the  kuigdom  Henry  undertook  certam 
measures  to  limit  the  power  of  tlit,  cl<.rg\ ,  w  Inch,  at  that 
time,  ms  most  exorbnaiit  m  Lngland  Hu  k<  t  socretiv 
resolved  to  oppo-c  ibis  mo\Lmi  nt,  but  In  timk  tire  lo 
conciul  his  Bcntnnt  nts  tdl  he  was  made  an  hbi-hop  nf 
Canterhur*,thp  dignity  of  which  olTiot.  ga\r  hnn  more 
aiithiiril)  ui  religious  aflUirs  than  was  possessed  \n  the 
king  himself  Ilenowaltempled  to  merraw  hn  po|iu 
tariiy  with  the  people  br  adopting  strict  and  anstLn 
manners  He  gnu  up  hunting  and  luwking  and  all 
rl'ose  spf>rls  and  j;x\f  In.s  which  had  mailc  bim  so  agree 
able  a  companion  to  the  king  He  li\cil  upon  bread 
and  water,  wore  a  penitential  shirt,  and  subjected  him- 
self to  the  usual  monkish  morti  lien  lions  of  that  day. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  regarded  ns  n  siiint  by 
ilic  mass,  and  was  enabled  to  counlcmct  the  measures 
01  the  king  with  great  eileci. 

Elated  by  the  succesa  of  his  scheme,  Beckct  con- 
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•angle  year  Miniclis  « 
wrought  by  Ins  rtlus,  a 
burv  eontuui'  d  lur  ci  nttti 

IIinr>  euni|u<.r<  d  In  1 1 
Engli-.hcn>«n  Hi-m.ihcj 
diicli>  of  NiirmuuK  ihi 
fiiu-.t  pro\niccsot  \i  nh  wi 
the  adinin  stniion  ol  jiwiici 
who  were  silU  (i|ipn-*ei 
Knropc  In  hin  rtign  the  nobli  men  am)  i  ilier  LinitRtit 
persons  of  Iiondoii  ui  re  m  ihp  opLii  pm  in  e  ot  ruii- 
licr>,  fur  which  piirjmse  tlK\  ufli  n  cotiibiiKd  in  l>nii<l» 
of  a  hundn.'d  or  mi>n'.  Ilinry  maile  vigorous  allempt.s 
to  suppress  these  proceeilings.  Tlie  first  ei'nik-shop 
or  ealing-hoiise,  was  opened  in  London  during  his 
reign ;  it  is  mentioned  in  liisiory  as  one  of  the  iniprove- 
mei;ts  of  the  ugc. 

I'.vhard  I.,  suniamed  Caitr  de  Lion,  or  the  **  Lion 
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.iroycrs  said  over  the  dead ;  all  amusements  were 
stopped,  &c.  After  resisting  Tor  three  ycara,  John 
sobmiited,  and  resigned  his  crown  to  llic  pope,  with  the 
■jn[ler«Itin''itig  ihnt  lie  shoidd  receive  it  back  ns  a  vassal 
or  llio  papacy.  I'liiiip  Au(;uslu3,  king  of  France,  took 
advantage  of  John's  hu-nilialion  to  deprive  him  of 
iiliiKist  all  liis  continental  possessions. 

H'-nry  III.  succeeded  John  in  1216.  England  was 
never  in  a  more  miserable  stale  lluin  during  his  long 
reign  i>(  fifty-six  years.  The  king  was  but  ten  years 
of  age  nt  his  accesvion  ;  and  the  kingdom  was  dis- 
iriclod  by  contests  for  the  crown,  civil  wars,  ecete- 
siiislical  contentions,  usurpations,  and  oppressions,  to 
which  wore  added  wars  with  Scotland,  France,  and 
^Vales.  At  one  lime,  the  earl  of  Leicester  became 
possessed  of  sovereign  authority  as  the  head  of  a  com- 
miltce  of  peers.  He  intro<ii]ced  un  important  change 
into  the  constitution  bv  summoning  the  commons  to 
parliament  in  1265.  Tiiis  body  hud  previously  com- 
prised only  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  Ij^iights.  In  this 
reign,  coal  bei^nn  lo  be  used  in  Englund  ;  it  was 
ul  first  prohibited  by  law  as  a  nuisance,  on  account  of 
the  smoke.  Carpels  were  also  first  used  in  this  reign, 
but  they  were  oidy  seen  in  the  royal  palace.  For 
many  centuries  nfier>vard,  the  floors  of  houses  were 
strown  wiih  rushes.  At  the  end  of  his  long  reign,  in 
which  he  had  been  only  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others, 
Henry  was  succeeded  by  Edward  I.,  A.  D.  1272. 


SRT    111.  — EDWARD    II, 


CHAPTER  CCCCVI. 

A.  D.  U»3  M  13S2. 

Edward  I.  —  Conquest  of  Wales  and  Scotland 
—  Wallace  and  Snice  —  Friar  Bacon  — 
Edward  II.  —  Battle  of  Bannockbttrn  — 
Edward  III.  —  Wars  with  Prance  — 
Richard  II.  —  Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion  — 
Usurpation  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  —  John 
Wiclif 

Fdwabd  I.,  sumamed  LongshatiJu,  vma  a  warlike 
and  enterprising  prince.  The  principal  events  of  his 
rtMgn  were  the  conquest  of  Wales,  and  the  attempt  to 
subjugate  Scotland.  His  great  ambition  was  to  unite 
the  three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britam  into  one  monarcliy. 
Wales  was  regarded  as  owing  an  acknowledgment  of 
sovereignty  to  England  ;  and  Edward,  pretending  that 
the  homage  had  been  withheld  by  Llewellyn,  prince 
of  \\'alcs,  invaded  thai  country,  and  conquered  it  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  from  the  inhabitants.  Scotland 
olTcred  him  an  equally  plausible  pretext  for  interfer- 
ence. The  direct  line  of  inheritance  to  the  crown  hod 
failed ;  and  three  competitors,  Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Has- 
tings asserted  theirseveTal  claims.  To  avoid  a  civil  war, 
they  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Edward.  He 
declared  m  favor  of  Baliol,  having  made  a  previous 
Dgreemcnt  with  him  that  Scotland  should  be  held  as  a 
feudal  dependency  of  England.  Baliol  became  king 
of  Scotland,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  the  authority 
exercised  over  him  by  Edward,  and  made  an  effort  lo 
recover  hia  independence.  He  was  defeated,  laken 
prisoner,  and  compelled  lo  abdicate  the  crown,  A.  D. 
1296.     Scotland  submitted  10  Edward,  but  many  in- 

//    mirrcciiona  broVe  out  in  that  country  from  time  lo  time. 
William  Wallace,  the  Scottiah  hem,  led  the  insurgents, 
mad  gained  n  viclory  over  the  Knglisb  at  Stirling.    He 


made  regent  of  Scotland  ;  but  after  a  while,  lie  wa» 
defeated  and  laken  prisoner  by  Edward,  who  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death  nt  London. 

Edward  expeclod  that  this  act  of  scveriiy  would 
intimidate  the  Scots ;  hut  the  event  proved  otherwii- 
The  execution  of  Wallace  aroused  a  spirit  of  revenge 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  who  soon  fimnd 
another  leader  In  Robert  Bruce,  the  son  of  Biiliol's  coin- 
pelitor.  The  war  speedily  lurneii  in  favor  of  the  Scots ; 
they  took  nil  the  castles  occupied  by  the  English,  i-x- 
pcllcd  them  from  Scotland,  and  proclaimed  Bruce  as 
their  hiwful  king.  Edward  marched  wi'.b  a  s'niu-i 
army  against  them  ;  bui,  before  reaching  Scoilniid, 
be  was  taken  sick,  and  died  in  Cumberland,  A.  I).  1:107 

The  reign  of  Kdward  was  distinguished  as  the  age  of 
Roger  Rucon,  commonly  calleil  Frinr  Baton,*  a  person 
whose  genius  was  far  in  advance  of  that  uncnligiuened 
period.  He  made  great  discoveries  in  science,  and  w:h 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  magnifying  glasses,  and  son)'.- 
of  the  principles  of  chemistry.  The  invention  of  gnu 
powder  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  this  is  erroneoii^ 
Many  of  his  inventions  and  suggestions  might  hiiv<.' 
been  of  great  benefit  in  advancing  civilization,  hud  tln'y 


tlw  Tims  of  Edwud  I. 


not  been  discountenanced  by  the  ignorance  and  preju 
dices  of  the  times. 

■  Edifard  II.  had  made  a  solemn  promise  lo  his  fallicr. 
on  his  death-bed.  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Scini : 
but'he  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  lo  cxccu:e 
it  Hia  supplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  failed  him  : 
and  for  some  time  he  abandoned  himself  nliogeilier  to 
indolence  and  pleasure.  At  the  end  of  seven  years 
however,  he  was  enabled  lo  collect  a  large  anny.  wi'li 
which  he  marched    into  Scotland.      Bruce,  with  an 


•  lioRer  Bacon  wan  bom  at  Ilchcstcr,  in  Sunior-ct-'liirp,  in 
12U,  lie  was  educated  at  Osford,  in  the  scholii-lic  IraraiEii; 
of  the  tiroes,  but  his  bold  and  inquisitive  tniiiil  le^l  liiin  tii 
extend  his  etudica  into  a  much  wider  roitlm  of  knowlri!;;e. 
lli«  discoveries  in  nstural  ]>hiloaophy,  while  tliey  tmraitiil 
general  ndmiration,  enused  him  to  be  looked  njmn  with  envy 
and  jcRlou«y  by  the  monks  of  his  fraternity.  A  report  «nt 
industriously  circulated  that  he  held  converse  with  evil  sjiii  iN, 
and  practised  magical  arts.  This  rumor  wa.i  convcywl  lo 
the  pope,  and  under  pretence  that  Bacon  was  attemplinc  ii> 
introduce  innovations  which  miRht  disturb  the  peace  iil  l!ii' 
church,  he  was  forbidden  to  deliver  lectures  lo  llie  student, 
in  the  university,  and  at  length  imprisoned.  ITic  tnie  rciwpi; 
secma  lo  have  been,  that  Bacon  was  one  of  the  first  to  liis 
cover  and  censure  the  eormptiotis  of  the.  Itomlsh  ihuri'li' 
Hli  writings  contained  severe  conimcnta  on  the  iRnoramt 
and  immorality  of  the  dorgy,  and  he  even  uTote  a  letter  to  the 

Cpconthe  neccsaity  of  reformation.  After  being  net  at  libetlT, 
waa  again  imprisoned  by  papal  authority,  end  the  reading 
of  his  works  was  prohibited.  He  lemained  in  prison  ten 
yoan,  when  he  obtained  bis  liberty  through  the  iatcrccMioD 
,  ot  Mrm«  ^^lish  noblemen.    Ha  died  in  1 294.  i 
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I  It-  .  ■■•:.■:  ".  r.'  ri[.i.llj  juir-iiiii;  ihim.  Tin-  iniiicil  CMh  At.'arr,  iMnptnl  Ijy  ihc  (■lll-r.  raiiiP  la 
^1  »•  r-'  ii"»  111  iiiiiii:ii>  III  (n'rii  nl'  ln'iiit;  iiii-r-  tlu-  kin;;,  nml  iiili>mi(.-<l  liiiii  of  n  liinl  at  ii  n-rtnin 
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u'  ,ik  :<ii'l  r-iiiiL->liiii^  cuii'litiuii,  anil  ibe  French  •'  army  lu  march,  ■ml  k1  oul  aci-i>iii|iniiicd  hy  Uu:  ^u. 


WAT    TYLElfS    : 
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ant.  They  found  a  body  of  French  posted  nt  ihe  ford, 
whom  they  diB|)E!rscd  by  n  sudden  uituck,  and  the 
whole  anny  immediately  crossed  the  SQrnme  in  safety, 
A  battle  was  afWrwani  fought  al  Cmsv,  A.  D.  I34fl, 
which  is  uiie  of  the  most  famous  in  the  Eiiglinh  annals. 
The  French,  under  ihe  command  of  Pliilip.ilieir  king, 
were  defeated  wilh  immense  slaughter.  lu  the  English 
army  were  nix  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  ihia  is  the  first 
mention  of  firearms  in  ihc  wnrs  of  Europe.  The 
cannon  first  used  by  the  English  nnd  French  were  not 
ccul,  but  made  of  iron  burs  hooped  logeihcr.  Stones 
were  used  for  halls.  Shnkspearc  speaks  of  gun- 
vfonrj,  from  which  it  appuors  that  cannon-balls  of  mclul 
were  nol  known  in  liis  time,  nearly  llirec  hundred 
years  Inter. 

Richard  JL,  the  gmndson  of  Edward,  and  son  of 
Ihe  celebrated  Black  Pritici*,  came  to  the  tliruue  in 
1377,  before  lio  had  attained  to  his  twel(\h  year.  His 
reign  was  most  unforiunalo.  The  early  part  was  dis- 
tinguished by  Ihe  rebellion  of  Wni  Tyler,  A.  D.  1381. 
The  people,  being  grievously  oppressed  with  uxes  and 
feudal  services,  rose  in  insurrection,  nndcr  the  guidnnce 
of  Wat  Tyler,  a  blacksmith,  whose  daufihier  had 
been  grossly  insulted  by  a  tox-gaiherer.  'I'hcy  gained 
Dosseasion  of  a  considerable  part  of  London,  where 


England  wns  ia  a  most  wretched  state  during  ^is 
reipj.  The  king  was  a  man  of  very  feeble  mitid 
and  vicious  inclinations.  In  his  advanct^d  ago,  lia 
grew  so  tyrannical  and  eKtmvaganl,  aa  to  eJtcito  llie 
general  hulred  of  his  sul^ects.  His  misgovernmem  ul 
length  provoked  a  rebellion.  Henry  of  Lancaster 
duke  of  Hereford,  put  himself  at  iho  head  of  iho  mnh)- 
contents.  Richard,  finding  his  cause  bopcleas,  surren- 
dered to  his  haughty  cousin,  and  was  forced  to  abdi- 
cate Ihe  crown,  A.  D.  1399.  His  subsequent  fate  i> 
not  exactly  known.  He  waa  imprisoned  in  Pontefrocl 
Casllo,  but  llie  circumstaoces  of  bis  dcnih  are  involved 
in  mysti-ry.  *  During  this  reign,  symptoms  of  religious 
refurm^on  began  to  appear  in  England.  The  cur- 
ruplionRif  (be  church  uf  Rome  were  denounced  tiy 
Johii  Wiclif,  an  English  priest.  His  doctrines  were 
investigated  and  condemned  by  a  nnlionul  synod,  in 
1383;  but  they  had  takeu  fast  hold  of  ihe  people,  and 
some  of  his  disciples  carried  them  to  the  continent, 
where  Ibey  continued  to  nourish  in  spite  of  persecution. 

In  this  reign,  a  small  body  of  Scots,  under  Lord 
James  Douglas,  invaded  England.  The  son  of  th<; 
earl  of  Norlhumlierlnnd,  known  by  the  popular  nanio 
of  Harry  Hotspur,  which  lie  acquired  by  hia  fiery 


Tb<  Kts|  nreiriBi  •  H«H«(a  (ton  Wu  TgrtiH. 


tfiey  committed  all  sorts  of  riotous  acis.  The  rebellion 
Dp|teared  so  formidable,  that  the  king  came  to  a  par- 
ley with  lyier,  and  demanded  whnt  the  people  wanted. 
Tyler  replied  that  they  wanted  the  abolition  of  feudal 
bondage,  freedom  of  irndo  in  fairs  end  morkets,  and 
ibn  repeat  of  Ihe  custom  of  services  for  holding  land ; 
«»  that  the  country  pcuple  sliould  Ite  free  from  Tomal- 
a^,  nnd  no  longer  be  bound  to  the  soil  on  which  they 
dwelt.  These  demands  were  so  reusunable,  that  the 
king  promised  ihcy  should  bo  granted.  Bui  while  the 
negotiations  were  going  on,  Tyler  was  lreacherDU>ily 
slain  by  Walworth,  the  lord  mayor  of  Loudon.  The 
uuar/ieou,  having  no  leader,  dispersed  ;  the  promises 
a/"  the  Jciag  irere  forgotten,  aad  gmt\  numbers  of  peo- 
"'era  hanged  tor  pajticipaHag  ia  ihe  rcbellton. 


XJ 


dC  OUiitiMiras. 


ipeluou9  valor,  challenged  Douglas  1 
The  Scot  obtained  the  vicioiy,  and   I 
bore  afJL  the  lance  and  pennon  of  his  antagonist.     Oi 
bis  reueat  to  Scotland,  he  wos  pursued  byHoUpui. 
with  «  body  of  knighls,  and  a  batile  was  fought  at  Oi. 
lerbourne,  in  which  the  chivalrous  courage  of  both    i 
nations  wii:i  displayed  to  the  full  extent.     Douglas  wn«    I 
killed.  nOcr  exhibiting  feats  of  the  meet  daring  prow-    i 
ess ;  the  English  were  complelely  overthrown.     Thia    I 
battle  is  described  in  lively  terms  by  the  old  chronicler 
and  historian.  Froissurt,  who  dclighled  in  recounliog    , 
deeds  of  courage   and    feats   of  chivalry.     Hotapur    j 
nnorwards  quarrelled  with  King  Henry,  and  joiotM) 
the  Welsh,  who   had    revolted  under  Owen  Gluo- 
dowai. 


WAltS    OF    TUB    ROSKS. 


CIIAVTKR  IH'CCVU. 

A.  D.  uai  w  U09. 
Ihnry  IV.  —  lfnrs  of  the  ftal  a»d  WhUr 
Roses  —  li'ury  V.  —  ll'ars  in  Fraiin-  — 
Ilrnnj  V!.  —  'i:>hrnrtl  IV.  — Itirhiird  III. 
liatUr  i,f  l',o.*wrf/i~.  Iltnrff  Vll.  —  I^im- 
b,rt  Simiul  uu.l  I'.rkhi  M'aihrrk— Spirit 
of  (he  IJirjfis/i  (iunnniiiiif  —  CwiiHitnec- 
menl  of  thi:  \itru. 


H'lmirj  :  Pfinrr  Itrnrr 


IIi:miv  IV.  M.I!)  It  usurper,  Imi  lii|!hly  in  Taviir  with 
till-  iH-(i|ilc  :  tiiirl  tin;  dm  arU  uf  liin  liiim  were  well 
-.■ili-iilutcfl  li'  iii:ik<'  llii'in  nrq^iii'sri-  in  Ills  claim  lu  iIh' 
rr..un.  Ittii  III-  .■■.nrpiion  l<'<l  t..  ihr  civil  wnn  oftlir 
«../««./  IVhiir  H,.«.«,..ril,..  l,„us.,..,f  Y.,rku«.ilji(i- 
rri-'iT.  Hi-nr\'  w:is  ihc  first  riifiiiiii^  prince  of  tin; 
l.i.i^.- nf  l.-ini-a-I'T,  ulio^t-  Ui'tizi- wii«i  thp  red  roM'. 
'I'll-  rival  liMU»-  nf  York  nituplci)  llii>  nliitp  row  nn 
lli-'ir  Kviiili"! :  iiml  llic  riiiilfits  uf  rlir-sc  twu  liniisi'a  fur 
t)M'rn',Hnri]i-<l  Kri-jUiii<l  ttiih  M.^hMi.-.I  nnd  turlni. 
!>  ,.'••■  f'>r  m:.nv  W'^tri.  Tl:'-  nlii.U-  of  Meiir\''i>  n-iitn 
»:,s  .>.-ciii<i<-.|  iii  s'iroL'L'l'-^  lo  kv'i;  liiiiK.'iron  t)i.-  limine. 
I!."  (Trf.it  l.inii  »'-n--m'H-li  liiviilr.l  in  opiniim  us  to 
\',-  1>';;;ility  >'f  liis  tirlc  At  tlit'  first  ]uirl  mini -tit,  iIh-V 
li'"Ii>'  nul  iiil'i  :i  I'liriiiu^  ■piiirr'-!.  I'liriy  Kniiiillftiiiif 
■!.  liiinri!    wi-n-   llinmii  ii|H>n  tli>'   lli-.r.  ii'iiil  tin-  iin;;r^- 

..  '>is  iinr    uii'l  tniUnr  ni. l.-.l    \\,n«i-ih  tU-  Itnlj. 

I-  i.:  ».ir  '•i,.'i..l.  iiii.l  iiriny  li'ii.U  f.  II  uintc-r  tliu  nxi: 
r.i  I'll-  ■■VTiri'.n.T. 

Il-iiry  siiUL'til  M  'Ir-niitli'-ii  li,iiiM-lf  Iiy  riiiirtin;:  iIk* 

V.     :,■'  WAt   .l.ri.l,  l>  It    Ills  <ii-'i|-l>i  *<f  III)  nit  nl  tlu- 

.-.     Tim  U-Mi.  t.-<l  on   l<v  ( »»<-n  liliu'low.  r,  n- 

.  <.  iin.|  »<'P-  joimil   liv  !)>•-  V>r>lt%  of  Nonliiim- 

■■     '.ii>l.  n    n<,Ui-   itixxwW   who  l.n.l  n-jlM.-.l    llcnn'  in 

'VI.  iiL' 111.' rrmii.  )miI  wi-rr-  not   rfnanlcl  fur  their 

-.w.-   ii.-1-..nlinf!  to  their  ex|ii-ri.iii<in->.     Tlir   n-liel-i 

,     ■■  ■■■  ..verlhroHii  nl  thi-  Ii.illl<-  of  SlircwHhur^',  A.  D. 

:  lii:t.     K-iiK  I ■•■nr)- fought  in  perion  ut  ihii  boiilp,  ntid  i 

;■'.    iliriiun    from    hin  hnnr,  ninl  nbuut  lu  bo  maijo  a  I 


isoniT,  wlu;n  ho  was    rescued   liv  liiii  aon 

//'■«rjf  I*.  Mic^^eilril  his  ftiiher  in  1113.  T 
i-h  is  the  '■  I'riiH-r  Dal  "  in  SliJiksiH-ure'!-  iln 
riy  hie.  Ill-  wim  piven  \i>  tliiwipiition,  tiiiil  s 
lie  uiih  »iM  e(im|HinionK,  in  llie  coiiinii:»ion 
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with  till!  I'nnch  wliii'h  endi-il  in  ilic  expnlsii 
Knglish  from  ulmnsi  all  iheir  continciitnl  jmsM'ssinns. 
;  Tlic  ItiNs  of  Iniphie*  so  fimiifyin^  li>  ihe  luilioniil  can- 
ity, nliennti-il  thi-  nirrclions  uf  the  jx-opli-  from  (In- 
house  uf  I^iKustcr ;  an<I  this  dislike  wii.i  incn-iistil 
hy  tlir  )uiiij;lttin('!H  of  ll«iinF''s  ipii-en,  Atiiriiiirt-t  of  An- 
jou.  In  the  civil  wan  which  rlisued,  >lie  Mtis  (-xpusi-d 
Id  great  vieissitiKtcH  of  fortune  nii'l  huirlir<'fidihts<-u)ii's. 
Al  Ihe  kilth-  of  Towton,  ill  Yurkshin-,  A.  H.  lUil. 
.Marpin-t'n  anny  was  totally  iii-ft™teil  hy  llie  Ytirkis-s 
midt.-r  Kdwanl,  the  rom|Krtitur  of  lliiirv  for  ihe  ihroiic. 
I'liit  Uitllf  was  ileciiled  l.y  n  vioh'ni  snow-storm, 
which  hiew  in  the  faces  of  iIh' i|U<'eii's  sohliers.  and 
prevcnict)  ilh-m  from  niniinp  their  iirrowH.  No  quar- 
ter wiis  pivcn,  nnd  thirty  thiniiuind  Ijaiiaistriiiiis  wi-re 
put  to  the  swunl.  The  qiit-cn  fli-d  lu  Scotlaml  niili 
her  hiislMHid,  whose  ineapneily  f<ir  povcrimii-iil  caux'd 
him  lo  n'sipi  the  iimimi^'meni  of  etery  thiii<!  In  h» 
wif<>.  He  ^iheri'il  another  iirniy,  nnd  n.-iiirneil  tu 
Knfiland,  hiil  was  apiiii  defeateil  ul  ihi-  iHitlle  of  Ilex- 
linii).  The  cause  was  now  no  desperate,  lluil  she  was 
etim|H-tli-d  to  srponitc  from  her  ImsliEiiid,  nnd  Isith 
sliincd  for  them«>-Ives  in  the  U-sI  way  they  coiihl. 
The  kint;,  oHer  lyinft  coneeulid  for  some  liiiu',  wtis 
Inken  prisoi)er,nnd  eonin)ilic<l  to  ihe  Tower  nT  I^.iidon- 
'itie  queen  fled  with  her  win  to  a  forcM.  wlieri'  she 
wa^i  nllorlied  hy  ruhlit-Ri,  who  stripix-il  her  of  her  riiim 
niid  jewels,  and  In-ated  her  wilh  pinit  iiidl;>iiiiv.  Tl.c 
roldirrs  (lien  fell  lo  qiiiirnllinc  uIhuiI  :lie  div'i-ion  of 
llioir  Uioly,  and  the  qiu-in  x-izi'd  this  i>p|>iiniiiiity  lo 
i-srape  with  her  son.  She  wnndi-rcd  fur  siiiii*'  liinc 
lip  mill  down  in  IIk  fon-sl,  without  knowint;whal  t<i  il'i. 
At  lentfih  sbeMiwrniotlierrohU-r  nppruachiiinherwiih 
n  drawn  swurd  in  hit*  hand.  Kiiidini:  i-scb)i«-  ini|Hi>->t. 
hie,  she  suddenly  adojiled  the  n-voliilion  of  throw  hii; 
iH-ru-If  uj-m  his  pr<itiTtion-  She  adt:iiii-ed  lownrd 
him,  and.  iif  "x-nlin);  lier  Mm.  lirr<nii-d  him  wi^h  ihese 

word-i  r  '■  Men-,  niv  friend,  I  ri> it  to  your  ear.-  ihe 

son  of  your  ki«B,  iJ.e  prince  of  «iil.-s."'    The  rol.her 

wns  so  stnirk  wilhtts'onisl nt  at  this  en>-ounter,  ihal 

Ite  dropi-'d  ii|H>n  liis  knees,  iin>l  olf.red  lo  ilevote  him- 
Bi-lf  to  Ikr  N-r^ice.  Tlie  q'teen  pn>rei-di-d  with  him 
tohishni,  whcn-slie  remained  coiieealed  for  some  tima, 
when  an  up|ior1unily  wos  found  of  esca)iin[[  to  the  w-a- 
share,  fmtn  whence  sh«  procured  a  conveyanee  h 
Flariden. 


1"ht!  firil  wars  of  ihe  roses  mgcd  wilh  great  fury  in 
Kftglnnd.  After  miicli  blood  hnit  6ccn  shed,  iho  White 
HirK  irlumphtKl.  Henry  wns  deposed,  nnd  Edinird 
!V.,  a(  the  house  of  York,  wna  placed  on  ihc  throne 
III  lit)  I.  His  reign  was  sullied  by  cruelly  and  do- 
Imnchcry.  After  his  ripnth  in  1-|S$.  the  crown  was 
iwurpcd  by  Rtrh-vd  III.,  diilte  of  Gloucester,  com- 
monly known  m  llio  Crook-bafkcd  Tyrant.  His  cliar- 
K^nr  lias  been  rendered  odious  by  Sliakspcare's 
Uagedy,  and  ilie  histories  written  in  the  reign  of  his 
eut-eossor ;  but  there  ia  good  retison  to  believe  that  his 
criiuos  hnve  been  exa^etaied. 


s  ne|>hews  in  order  to  secure  him- 
salf  on  the  throne.  But  the  claims  of  tlie  iioticaa- 
trisn  family  were  revived  by  Henry  Tudor,  enrl  of 
Richmond,  who  took  ii|i  anns  agninst  Richard,  and 
defeated  him  at  the  buille  of  Bmworth,  A.  T),  14S6. 
Ilcory  married  the  danghtor  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
■i»cendcd  tlic  throne  without  opposition  —  thus  es> 
tiaguiahiug  forever  llto  hostility  between  tlie  rival 
Aorwe*  of  Totk  and  Lancaeier. 


Himry  VII.  was  an  able  monarch,  but  severe,  cau- 
tious, and  avaricious.  His  chief  policy  was  to  encour- 
age Irade,  and  break  the  power  of  the  nobility ;  nnd 
in  these  designs  he  clearly  eaw  the  trar  tendencies  of 
the  age.  There  were  many  insurroclions  doring  his 
reign.  Two  impostors,  named  Lambert  Simnel  and 
Ptrkin  Warbeck,  at  ditTcrcnt  timea  assumed  the  litln 
of  duke  of  York,  and  pretended  to  have  escaped  from 
the  Tower  of  Loudon,  wliere  llie  eons  of  Edward  IV. 
were  aupjiosed  lo  have  been  munlercd  by  order  uf 
Richard  III.  Both  of  these  adventurers  raised  strong 
parties  in  England,  and  were  counlcnnnced  \>j  per- 
sons of  distinction ;  but  'Henry  succeeded  in  repress- 
ing the  rebellions,  and  capturing  the  imposlots.  Sim- 
nel was  made  a  scullion  in  ihe  royo!  kitchen,  and  War- 
beck  was  put  lo  death,  The  i«i|rn  of  Henry  was,  oa 
the  whole,  prosperous.  The  nation  enjoyed  npeee 
after  long  convulsions.  The  government  waa  arfai- 
traty,  but  the  people  ncquiosccd,  preferring  this  to  the 
license  of  the  civil  wars.  In  this  reign  wo  may  pbico 
tlie  chief  origin  of  ihnt  almost  idolatrous  notion  of 
royal  prerogwive  which  was  entertoinod  by  the  king* 
of  England  till  the  fmal  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  at 
the  revolution  of  \&^. 

Henry  VII.  not  only  liegun  the  development  of  iho 
internal  n^Murces  of  the  country  by  tlie  promotioa  of 
trade,  but  he  maybe  regardedus  the  founder  oflhe  Brit- 
ish navy.  Before  his  lime,  the  government  had  no  oilier 
mode  of  raising  a  fleet  than  by  hiring  or  impresaiug 
the  ships  of  merchants,     Henry  biult  a  ship  of  war 
of  extraordinary  size,  which    wos  named  the  Gma 
Harry.    This  cost  him  fourteen  thousand  pounds— an 
enormous  sum  for  ihiae  days.     His  Incasifty  containvd 
his  death  nearly  two  millions  of  pounds,  which  ba 
d  saved  by  various  methods  of  parsitnoDV  and  ex- 
■lion.     The  royal  cofltTS  were  then  the  only  treas- 
ury of  the  state  ;  and  Ihe  savings  of  the  nKiDorcliWwn 
deemed  the  gain  of  the  nation. 


lOD.  VVhcn  die  citizcfis  or  Londoli  w«i '  nbrooH  in 
iho  evening,  they  were  atwmk-d  by  ilieir  sc.rvaiiis  ur 
npptvniiccs,  who  carried  luniorns  and  cl  ilwt  (ur  tlieir 
defence.  Forks  were  urik-Dowa  at  tnblc,  and  Pieal 
19  conveyed  to  the  mouth  with  the  liogera. 
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I  the  will  of  Elizabeth,  the  erown  was  conr«fT«d 
a  VL  of  Scotland,  the  can  of  the  unfbrtu- 


siJ'thc 


m:e  Mary  Stuart.  He  took  the  lillo  of  Jamrt  I.  of 
IlnpLinil.  Tty  hia  tic<^mioii,  tlw  crowns  of  England 
onit  Scullmid  were  united  under  one  head,  oad  an  end 
WHS  |>ot  Ui  the  wuw  which  ho>!  »o  long  cxJNlcd  bclWMif 
ibn  two  countries.  The  (-nrly  jmrt  of  hia  roigo  WS8 
itisiiRgiiiiiiied  liy  one  of  the  in<Rt  i?xtrtiordinnry  events 
in  liisrorj",  namely,  ihe  Gujtptucdcr  Plot.  The  Eng- 
lish Ciiihulics  hud  indul^i^d  firvia  cxprctntions  M 
tiie  death  of  ElivalM-ih,  t>eIieTing  thai  Jmnes  when 
mother  had  been  of  their  rt'liyiian,  would  eillior  nntoni 
or  lolorale  lh«  Catholic  faith  in  hw  doininiont.  In  lliia 
thoy  vver^  diwppointed.  James  avowed  ihe  moat  do> 
cided  reoolulion  to  uphold  the  I'roleBtual  relijiion, 
which  so  cXBspcmted  the  CVitholies,  iluit  a  DumU/r  of 
Ihe  most  unscrupulous  and  fanatical  of  them  laid  a 
plot  to  destroy  boih  the  king  and  the  parliammi. 
The  plnn  wns.  lo  convey  a  large  (|unniiiy  of  gunpowder 
ihe  building  in  which  the  purliaraeni  omemblcd, 
y  when  the  session  opened — upon  which 
kint!  would  be  present — to  blow  up  ihn 
editice,  so  tliut  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  religion 
might  be  destroyed  at  a  single  stroke.  This  otrocious 
design  was  adopted,  and  (iuy  Fawkes,  a  Spanish  olF>> 
cer,  undertook  to  superintend  iho  business,  and  apply 
the  match.  The  conspirotors  hired  the  vaults  honeaih 
the  fariinment  House,  under  the  pretence  of  aBlling 
firewood.  Heneoih  the  piles  of  wood  they  sectctai^ 
ihiny-six  barrels  of  gimpowder;  thmc  were  covered 
with  fagots,  and  tlw  doora  were  thrown  open  to  prevent 
suspicion.  Tlic  train  was  prepared  so  that  tlie  wliole 
could  lie  tired  in  an  insiant. 

The  plot  would  have  biicceedod,  but  for  the  anxiety 
of  one  of  the  conspirators  lo  save  bin  friend,  A  few 
days  before  the  time  appointed,  ly)rd  Munteagle,  a 
member  of  the  HouA  of  I'cors,  received  an  anony- 
mous leiior  advising  him  to  stny  aaray  from  parliament 
on  the  5th  of  Novcmljer,  160ft,  iho  dny  fixed  for  the 
opening  of  the  session,  nnd  assuring  him  ihnt  a  terri- 
ble blow  was  about  to  fall  upon  certain  persons,  and  yet 
thai  they  "  should  twt  see  the  hand  iliat  hurt  them." 
This  letter  excited  auspicioo :  it  was  «bi(jw(\  ■«»  *«i 
king,  who  «mJMa»t<A  4*&  «)«>»  wia'^i'ft^  ■»>«*■ 
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by  gunpowdai.  At  midniglit  before  llie  Jayoppoinled, 
B  |iarly  of  nrmod  men  visited  the  vuul's,  and  soized 
Pawkon,  who  was  found  wiih  a  dark  Innlcrn  nnd 
nuttehoa,  rcody  to  fire  tlio  train.  Tho  other  conspim. 
UiiB  were  nbsent  in  Warwickshire,  where,  being  con- 
fidnnl  of  tlic  alu;l•l■^i'^  of  ilif  plot,  they  look  arms,  and 
endenvorwi  1o  v\i.-r..'  t,  nlirllmri,  Tliiiy  were  quickly 
avercoinc,  and   il,r>   [f.iil.r-i,  inclinliaff  Fawkcs,  were 


tried  and  cxecntod.  It  is  imjiossiblo  lo  imagine  what 
would  have  boon  lite  consequence  if  this  diabolical 
ntlempi  had  not  been  thus  happily  rriislraied.  The  5lli 
of  Ncivembef,  or  Pope's  Day,  as  it  has  over  since  been 
sailed,  is  Blill  observed  oa  a  holiday  in  England,  on 
which  Dccitsion  the  boys  bum  Guy  Fawkt-s  in  effigy. 
Cievioiis  lo  the  American  revolution,  it  was  ccicbraied 
n  Iho  same  manner  in  ihia  country, 

James  was  a  weak-minded  man,  and  entertained  the 
most  extruvagnnl  notions  of  the  royal  premgntive.  He 
imagined  himself  a  consummate  master  of  diplomacy, 
which  he  called  kingcraft;  but  lie  was  the  dupe 
of  every  crafty  courtier.  His  incapacity  for  goveni- 
ment  rendered  England  contemii title  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe.  He  possessed  much  learning,  but  ii  was 
iillle  more  than  musty  pedantry.  He  wrote  many 
volumes,  among  which  wore  a  book  in  iefeucc  of 
monarchy ;  a  book  upon  domonology,  tn  which  he 
Rrmly  believed ;  aad  anotbor,  entitled  a  CouMcrUnxl 
lo  Tobacco,  which  commodity  had  lately  be*  intro- 
duced into  England,  nnd  which  James  abhorred. 

There  was  another  plot  in  the  reign  of  James,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  depose  Iho  king,  and  place  on 
the  throne  Lady  Arabella  Stuan.  This  was  also  dc- 
fcaied.  One  of  ihe  persons  concerned  in  it  was  the 
Celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  punished  by  an 
imprisonment  of  thirteen  years  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don,where  ho  wrote  his  History  of  theWorld.  At  length, 
he  obinined  his  ivlease  by  paying  a  sum  of  money, 
and  declaring  that  he  know  of  a  rich  gold  mine  in  the 
Spanish  pnnvmce  of  Uuiana.  Tho  king  allowed  him 
to  go  on  an  upcdition  in  quest  of  this;  but  Rn- 
leigh  httJ  invented  die  whole  story,  and  was  obliged 
to  r>!lura  lo  England  without  occompliBhing  any  tiling 
either  profitable  or  reputable.*  The  Spanish  court 
complained  of  the  invasion  of  th^ir  lerritory  by  Ra- 
leifh  :  and  Jomos,  who  wished  to  eoncUiate  thai  uaiiun, 
put  Rn  leigh  to  death  on  tho  scaffold. 

Jamos  gave  groat  diBaalisfaclion  lo  the  English  by 
his  unkingly  behavior,  hia  parsimony,  and  his  inatlen- 
tioD  lo  the  dutiM  of  his  station.  He  was  over-fond  of 
OHdag,  drinking,  hunting,  and  cock- fighting.    He  sold 
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privileges  and  titles  of  all  kinds,  fur  money.  He  ia 
jtired  ibc  commerce  of  the  country  by  monopolies, 
and  practised  all  sorts  of  mean,  huckstering  arts  lo  fill 
his  pui^^c.  Yet  lie  was  bo  poor  and  so  bad  a  pny- 
master,  that  his  servants  have  been  known  lo  Mop  Iiin 
treasurer  in  the  street,  and  insist  on  being  paid  their 
wages,  and  shopkeepers  refused  to  trust  him  fWrher 
till  their  outstanding  bills  were  sclllcd.  Do  pereecuicd 
ihe  Puritans,  and  drove  them  to  New  England,  wh'cb 
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country  was  first  st^tled  by  ihem  during  this  roioB. 
Virginia  had  been  visited  by  the  English  in  the  roign 
of  Elizabeth,  but  the  lir^l  permanent  soillements  were 
made  under  James.  This  motmrcli  ulso  made  an 
attempt  to  civilize  the  Irish,  who,  under  long  oppres. 
sion  and  persecution,  had  become  a  wild  and  barbarous 
race,  constantly  at  war  with  tho  English  residenlA,  who 
could  not  keep  ihem  in  subjection.  Ho  imosporiod 
numbers  of  settlers  into  the  province  of  Ulster,  wlto 
carried  useful  oris  and  manufactures  into  that  counlTV. 
Lord  Bacon,  lo  wliose  philosopbiinl  wriiings  lh«  world 
ia  so  much  indebteil,  held  the  olfice  of  chancellor  n 
this  roign. 

James  had  a  strong  desire  lo  marry  his  son  Chartn 
to  the  (taughlcr  of  the  kini^  of  Spain  ;  hut,  after  much 
negotiation,  lliis  project  failed,  thuugh  the  prince  mad* 
a  journey  to  Spain  for  llie  purpose  of  seeing  his  dcatiiied 
wife.  The  cIobo  of  this  reign  was  signalized  by  yw- 
lent  disputes  between  tho  king  and  tho  parliament, 
which  prepared  the  most  fatal  conaequrnces  (iiT  hia 
successor,  Tho  streets  of  London  were  now,  for  tiia 
(irsi  time,  paved  with  stone,  each  inhabitant  being  re- 
quired to  pave  before  his  own  house.  Tho  cUisww 
were  also  orilemd  lo  build  the  frunts  of  their  bousm 
of  stone  or  brick.  In  (his  reign  we  find  tha  fiist  rmh- 
tioti  of  steam  engines  in  England  :  they  an  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  brought  from  Italy. 

Tho  custom  of  obmrving  festivals  did  not  disappetu' 
with  tho  Catholic  religion.  During  the  Chrisimas  hoi* 
idays  nil  business  was  laid  aside,  and  no  one,  from  ibe 
sovcrv'ign  to  ihe  beggar,  thought  of  any  thing  but 
merriment  and  fcnsling.  Christmas  was  eelrbrated  in 
various  ways ;  parliculariy  by  a  fantastic  and  joyoua 
procession  of  honor  of  the  airloia,  emblcmntical  of 
good  cheer.  On  New- Year's  eve,  the  young  pcapla 
in  country  towns  carried  round,  from  house  to  houae,  m 
large  bowl  called  the  "  wasaait'CUp,*'  filled  with  ^ncisd 
ale,  and  every  one  who  tasted  of  it  was  expected  to 
give  something  to  tho  bearers.  The  wassail  cup  ia 
sent  round  at  the  table  of  the  lord  mayor  of  Loiuoa 
to  this  day. 
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t'riiii  lh'<  ]in[><<.  ihi-  |i.<M|.Ti<  I.r  i:ii^l.,ii.]  i>;iit  5iil.iiiilti-i| 
M  a  jiiri-..i:<-ri..n  iii.  t.-.-.  iirlninrv  in  ih-'  kinK.  »li..  ha.l 
aliHihi:.;  |,..,v.T  in  .-hurc-li  lilUiir-.  A.i  i.cJ.-sii.s:i<-al 
trihnnul.  i-:ill.<.l  llii-  t'.mrl  ,-f  Ihe'i  VommhuwH,  v^m 
oilitlili^lii'il  iiniliT  till'  iiiiiii.'iliiili'  iliri'i'liuil  ul'llic  rriiwn 
uiii]  i.-:irri<'ii  iiitu  prai-iiii-  iIh-  tyniini.al  >]iirit  (irt.'hiirtr-i 

ill  his  designs  iipiinsl  iliu  libf-rly  nf  thi:  |K-'>|ik-  by  his 
ministcn.  Tin-  cliii'f  of  tlii-s<:  »rrc  TliuiiiaK  U'l-ni- 
worth.  Piirl  of  Stniffonl,  ii  il.-w-rtir  fnHn  tin;  piir^ihir 
(lany.and  L-iml.  iW  tl^-lll•i^ll<l|l  of  rmm -rlnify.  iliiih 
W'-n,-  men  of  nrhi'ntry  iiniii-ij'l' -<■  Simfninl  »as  (jiiiti- 
iiiiMTniiiiluiH  in  till-  tiH-  i>r  nii-aiiH  to  ji»\n  n  fnioriii- 
'-ii'l  :  I^iuil  Wii4  I11C  uf  iIh-  iihisI  1ii(;<itrd  <il'  hii:)! 
i-tinrchiii'.'n.  rnilcrilii-  i-vil  ouunsi-li*  of  tjii-«c  pfrvniix. 
<'lmrli-»  piv  full  iiw.iv  li>  liiit  tii"'|Mitir  ini'liiiali'ini.  In 
iIcliaiio'T  ofllii-  IViiiion  of  Ki;;lii,  li"  iiii|iu«<.|  tii\.^ 
without  tho  niillinrilr  of  pariiami-iK.  ;;iiil  ;;.'iV''  -n.-li 
(-xii-iisivi- jiiriiulii-iion  loihr  Court  nfllipli  t'uMinii--ii>ii. 
nii'l  niK^lKT nrlilimn-  trihiinul  ralliiil  tin-  Slur  Chiii,,'n\ 
that  ilii-  onliniiry  cixi-ititiitioiuil  uiliiiiiii->:rat.'in  of  j.l■';ic^' 
ulln<lst  rntin-lv  -i-.-wl. 

Clbirli-H,  iK^i-vrr,  hii'l  (lis  ii'Di'-ri'iro.  uliti  jirsiti..! 
and  (li-ft-ii<li-d  hiH  rvraiiii:.-id  iiii-:i-iir>-.i,  ini.l  iln    ^l.-vi- 
ti-Jc  siil'H  I'i'lK'ruiili  liii-  kiiii:i>ruiilitlii-  i-oni- 

The  (inni-uiL-t  i.f  ilit-  kliii!  wi-n-  .ii- linnti-d 

m.  Tlii-v  ttiri' d;MinL"ii-li.il  l.v  lli.  ir  -himt 
u-arini!  r.ii^l.  I,  i.wt  llirir  s!i.i-il.!i"-r-.  ^:X  il.-iih- 
ll  «l:ivb.'.l  -l.iv.  -i  .■iiiil  l:i.-.-.|  .-..^'iir^.  :.  hn^.l 
li.H  uilli  fi'iiili.T^.  mi  i<iii).r..:<lin.|  -\...r.i  l«<l:, 

lii.n  <'!..:.k  t:.'ii.<ri.]lv  ihr..»ii  ..i.t I .|.-r. 

nil-   |.i.|.i.!.r   |.:,r.y   l„.n.   ih.- 


y  IV.  of  Frinri-.  n  vnin  and  linu^hty  womnn — lUrcnud  ln-fon-  ihi-  judsi.-i ;  iinil  ulihoiitih  lb>t  MVol 
ii->li  nn'l  hi^oi(-d.  Slic  rimiurapcd  )i)-r  hii»hnnd  in  j  infliti-nr>>  nit*  wi  Kiniii*;  over  thcHc  ulTii'i'n  ihal  they 
■f-  wniiinf  nu  of  driipotiiiin  which  W  to  hii  final  di-cid'-d  apii»«l  him.  yet  the  nation  nw  on  which  «id« 
n.  'I*h(.-  Puritnnx  wrrc  ppiMviiKd,  and  (trral  num-  |  lay  thr  ctmiilitutional  right  I'lur  popular  animaaiiy 
n  of  thrm  emigrated  10  New  Kngland.     Thuae  who  \  was  now  greatly  inflamed  againu  ChaiLu^    '^■^%u*&    ^ 
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invaded  England,  nnd  defeated  ihc  English  forces. 
Charles,  in  \i'a  perplexity,  summoned  a  parliament. 
The  house  of  commons  immcdiulely  impcnclicd  Slmf- 
ford  and  Laud  for  higli  treason.  They  were  Iried 
and  condemned.  Tho  king  signed  tlic  warrant  for  ilie 
e.iecution  of  SimfTuni,  who  was  bcheudud  in  1641. 
Laud  was  oxcculed  fnur  vears  after.  Charles,  how- 
ever, was  utterly  insincere  and  fait]iles.s  in  all  hi^ 
liroiiiiscs  to  rcKari!  ihc  rights  of  the  nation  and  the 
privileg'-s  of  the  house  of  commons.  lie  continued 
to  practice  every  species  of  intrif!\ic  and  duplicity.  At 
Icnglli,  a  treuchcrous  attempt  made  hy  liim  to  arrest 
four  of  the  chief  mcmhera  of  parliament  ciiused  so 
violent  an  excitemenl  and  indignation,  thai  the  king, 
overwhelmed  with  .shiimc  and  terror,  fled  I'rom  Loudon 
to  Hampton  Court,  while  the  |ico|)lo  of  the  city  es- 
corted the  obno.\ious  members  in  triumph  back  to 
the  house  of  pudiarncnt. 


CIVIL    WAK. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXII. 

A.S.1642toiasL 
Civil  War  —  Risp  of  Olirer  Cromwell  —  Bat- 
tles of  Marslon  Moor,  Netcbitry,  awl  Naselty 
—  The  Kins'  made  Prisoner  —  His  Trial 
and  Exenilion  —  Tlie  Commniiwcallh  — 
Charles  II.  declared  in  Scotland  —  Crom^ 
wciCs  Campaign  against  the  Seals — Battles 
of  Dunbar  and  Worcester  —  Escape  of 
Charles  II.  from  England. 


^        A  CIVIL  war  could  do  lonfrer  be  averted,  nnd  Charles 

iirt  up  hi!i  standard  at  Nottingham,  August  25,  1642. 

Ill' justified  his  taking  up  a nns  by  asserting  that  the 

■    commcint  wished  to  d<;prive  him  of  the  very  substance 

!    of  his  kingly  authority.     The  commons,  on  the  other 

'    hand,  maintained  thai  they  were  wilhng  to  allow  him 

j    every  degree  of  power  compatible  with  the  nation's 

:    rights.     It  is  certain  that  t)ic  king  had  been  in  the 

wrong  from  the  rery  beginning,  and  that  at  this  crisis 

■  /  he.  had  /oat  all  credit  with  the  people  by  his  repeated 

/  Mcta  t^  bad  faith.     WboB  ihe  ci?iJ  war  began,  manj 
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of  the  nobility  and  gentry  took  the  kii>g's  side  :  'li 
yeomnnr,-,  tradesmen,  and  the  people  of  the  Kmn 
joined  with  the  jinrliament.  Armies  were  raised  on 
both  sides.  The  earl  of  Essex,  Goneral  Fairfax,  .>\v\ 
Oliver  Cromwell  distinguished  themselves  in  the  j!:;!-- 
liamentary  army  ;  but  Cromwell  soon  cclipst'd  all  iti" 
others  by  his  militarv  genius.  At  first,  before  ('miii- 
ivell  rose  lo  notice,  the  king's  troops  had  tli<' ailv;i;:- 
logo;  and  the  parliamen!,  to  strengthen  ilieir  c.'n>'-. 
entered  into  an  alliance  wiih  the  Scotch  Coveiian-'iv. 
who  luid  taken  arms  lo  resist  the  iniroduciion  of  Kjils- 
copacy  into  their  country. 

At  length,  Cromwell  took  the  command  of  the  p:ir- 
liamentarv  armv,  nnd  met  tho  royalist  forces,  itndir 
Prince  Iti'ipe"^.  "t  Marslou  Moor,  in  July,  1614.  Fifiy 
ihousand  combatants  here  engaged  in  an  obstinote  and 
bloody  battle,  wh'ch  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  tiu- 
royalists.  Another  armv  was  collected,  and  defeai'^d 
by  Cromwell  at  the  battle  of  Newbury.  The  king 
WHS  now  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that  the  parlia- 
ment might  have  forced  him  to  unconditiotial  stilunis. 
sinn,  had  that  body  been  united  ;  but,  at  this  crisis, 
dissensions  began  lo  arise  among  the  commons  on  the 
mibjeci  of  church  guvcrnmcut.  One  parly  inclinfrd  to 
Presbyterian  forms  ;  their  opponenis  preferred  a  mor"? 
popular  organization,  and  to<ik  the  name  of  Iiidcjiniil- 
fiU*.  Tho  Presbyterians  had  the  majority  in  parlia- 
ment, but  their  rivals  were  more  numerous  in  the 
iirmy,  and  among  them  was  Cromwell.  He  gained  a 
third  victory  over  the  royalists  at  Naseby,  which  udiled 
to  the  strength  of  tlic  Independent  party.  CliarU'^ 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  threw  himself  on  the  merev 
of  the  Scots;  and,  having  opened  negotiations  with 
iheir  leader,  ventured,  on  the  faith  of  some  luosi.: 
promises,  lo  present  himself  in  their  camp,  where  hi> 
was  made  a  prisoner.  All  tho  low ns  and  fortressc* 
which  had  held  out  in  his  name  speedily  surrendered 
to  the  parliament. 

The  civil  war  was  now  at  an  end  ;  but  frusn  difii- 
culties  arose  in  the  attempts  to  establisdi  a  new  govern- 
ment. The  Scots  abandoned  the  king  to  the  parliii- 
mont,  wlio  altorapled  to  negotiate  with  him  for  n 
restoration  of  his  authority  and  the  cslablislmienl  of  ;> 
constitutional  government.  Charles  made  many  si^l 
emn  promises,  which  seemed  a  sufTicicnt  foiindatJiiil 
for  a  scheme  of  settlement ;  bul  it  was  soon  discovi-rtil 
h\  an  intercepted  letter  writteti  by  him  to  his  wife  in 
I"  ranee,  that  he  had  made  these  promises  only  to  (It^ 
cc  ve  the  people,  and  intended  to  break  tliem  at  ih 
first  convenient  opportunity.  Finding  himself  dis 
trusted,  he  made  his  ewape,  nnd  fled  to  the  Isle  of 
\Ught;  bm  he  was  captured,  and  fell  into  the  hamli 
of  Cromwell,  who,  from  this  moment,  became  nias'i  i 
of  his  fate.  Charles  was  conducted  to  London,  and  de 
clorcd  guilty  of  treason  by  the  parliament.  A  ."pecif.l 
high  court  of  justice  was  organized  for  his  Irial  in 
Westminster  tlull,  where,  after  the  usual  fonns,  1  •• 
was  condemned  to  death.  He  was  beheaded  in  fron: 
of  the  royal  palace  of  VVhiielmll,  Januar>- 30,  lUt!'. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Charles  I.,  who,  though  tried  i.iid 
sentenced  by  a  court  not  strictly  legal,  must  be  alluwi  ■! 
to  have  fallen  avictim  to  his  own  tyrannical  dispositioi) 
and  bad  faith. 

England  became  a  commonwealth  hy  ihe  death  of 
the  king.  The  house  of  lords  was  abolished,  and  the 
whole  government  vested  in  tho  house  of  commons. 
Cromwell  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  na'inn. 
He  5tocee4«4  w\\l\  «.n  army  lo  Ireland,  wher>-  a  rebel- 


lion  tiad  broken  oul  ngninst  ihe  English,  nnd  quickly 
reduced  tlie  whole  islnnd  lo  submiMion.  lie  iioxl  look 
thd  r^Id  againai  tbo  Scots,  who  hatl  proclnimrd  C'harltf 
IT.,  son  of  Charles  1,  At  Uunbnr.  Cromwrll  gnint^d  it 
complete  victory  over  tho  Scottish  forces,  nnd  Charles 
fled  lo  England,  where  he  collecied  an  nrmy.  Crora- 
wdII  marched  an^inst  him,  nnd,  on  the  S>1  of  Sepicm- 
Iwr,  1651,  overlook  him  nt  Worcester,  where  he  piincd 
unoiher  decisive  victory,  which  he  cftllcil  his  eromting 
mercy,  as  it  completely  cnahwl  the  royul  party  in 
England.  Charles  nnrrowly  escnped  being  taken  prb- 
ojier  al  ihis  bnnl«.  He  was  oWiged  lo  disguise  himself 
and  wander  obont  ihe  countrj-.  During  a  period  of 
fcirlyfive  days,  bo  was  exposed  to  conaluni  dauf>:er,  and 
at  one  lime  conccntcd  bimself  in  a  tree,  which  nfti-rward 
boro  the  name  of  the  royal  oak.  Many  pcrwtns  wore 
intrusted  with  his  secrei,  but  they  all  preserved  il 
faithfully,  allbough  n  larjjo  rownnJ  was  offered  for  bis 
apprehension.  At  length,  be  rc&ched  the  coast  of  the 
Cliunnel.  Aa  be  was  silting  upon  Iho  beach,  a  rude 
fiahermnn,  with  n  pipe  in  hi»  monih,  sal  down  by  his 
side.    The  companions  of  Charles,  in  great  nlnrm  leS 


Iw  should  he  discovered,  entreated  the  n 
his  pipe  "so  near  that  geatlcmnn." 


the  fisherman ;  "acnt  may  |. - 
eacapod  in  safety  lo  France. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXIII. 
A.  s.  lui  to  lesa. 

Pissolulion  of  the  Long  Parliament  6y  Crnm' 
well  —  He  is  mrn/e  Lord  ProfrrUir  —  Hit 
Administration —  War  vtlk  thr  Oulrh  nnd 
Spaniards  — Death  of  Cromirrll  —  Admin- 
istration of  his  Son  RirJiani —  lirsloraiivji  of 
Ckarlea  IL  —  Itis  disip-acc/ul  Rtign  — 
Plagvc  of  London  —  Great  Fir«  —  Popish 
Plot  —  Ryehouse  Plot. 

Crohwell,  having  sllalacd  to  the  summit  of  influence 
with  the  people, ejicucd  the  jealousy  of  the  parliament, 
who  atiempled  lo  control  him  by  disbanding  a  portion 
of  the  army.  Bui  Cromwell's  aulborriy  over  the  »o\- 
dieis  was  unlimilod  ;  and  one  of  ihe  mosi  ettraordinsry 
displap  of  their  implicit  obedience  to  his  will,  nnd 
also  of  hia  own  determined  and  energetic  chnmcler, 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  dissolved  ihe  Long  Par- 
tiamatt — bo  called  bemuse  it  had  sat  without  interrup- 


tion for  twelve  years  —  the  longest  time  ihnt  any  par* 
liameai  has  ever  continued  in  EnElnmi  withoul  on 
election.  On  the  rejection  of  a  petition  for  iho  pay- 
ment nf  the  nrmy,  Cromwell  proceedrd.  with  a  file 
of  soldiers,  lo  the  hall  whrtrc  the  imrlianii-'nl  woa  silting, 
turned  Uie  members  out  of  doont,  and  put  ilio  key  m 
liis  pocket,  A.  D.  1653.  Ho  afterward  convened  a 
new  parlinincnl,  composed  of  bis  own  pirtisans. 
conslilulion  was  framed,  by  which  CromHidl  was  ap. 
pointed  chief  mnci^tlrale  of  ihe  comraonweullh,  wilb 
the  title  of  Lord  Prolrrtor. 

Cromwell  gmnmed  rhc  English  commonwcnllh  with 
talent  and  energy.  He  exercised  all  itio  power  of  a 
kinff ;  hut  be  made  wiie  laws,  anil  defended  ilia 
national  honor  and  interest  abmnd.  War  broko  out 
wilh  llie  Dulch  and  tlie  Spaniards ;  but  the  English 
navy  maintained  a  superioritv  during  llie  wholu  of 
CrtKnwell's  administration.  Adminil  Blake  dcfL-ulcd 
the  Dutch,  and  chastised  the  Algerinus  and  Tunisiana. 
Admiral  Veoables  look  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards. 
In  1656,  the  parliament  made  Cron\'<i«.VV^^<^vn«^<A«t. 
of  the  «o<i<n     \v''*»is\<y»w(A>wi  ■wwiii'v^vTO^"^*:" 
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accepted  it ;  but  the  republican  party  was  too  Birong, 
and  his  own  family  made  very  urgent  remonstrances. 
He  therefore  declined  the  tiile  of  king,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  protectorate  for  life,  with  the  power 
of  appointing  his  successor.  After  having  governed 
Kogland  with  great  ability,  he  died  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1658,  the  anniversary  of  the  bailies  of  Dunbar 
and  Worcester.  On  hia  death-bed,  he  nominated  his 
son  Richard  as  his  succesaor. 

Richard  Cromwel!  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  power 
and  title  of  hia  faClicr.  Had  he  possessed  but  an  ordi- 
nary portion  of  eneigy  and  taifnt,  ii  is  thought  the 
commonwealth  of  England  might  have  bcun  continued 
lo  the  present  day;  but  he  exhibiied  only  liinidity  and 
indecision  in  public  afialrs.  His  inciipacily  became 
so  apparent,  that  he  soon  resigned  his  authority.  The 
officers  of  the  army  now  consliluled  the  govemmeni, 
and  great  confusion  ensued.  Genera!  Monk,  who 
commanded  the  English  army  in  Scotland,  managed 
to  turn  this  conjuncture  to  his  own  advanlngc.  After 
temporizing  in  various  ways,  and  carrying  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  royalists,  he  declared 
for  Charles  II.  By  his  influence,  a  parliament  was 
convened  which  restored  the  royal  authority,  and 
Charles  II-  landed  in  England,  and  took  possession 
of  the  throne  in  1660. 

Great  rejoicing  took  place  in  England  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles ;  and  such  was  the  infatuation  of  the 
people,  that  alt  the  popular  liberties  which  they  had 
gained,  at  the  price  of  so  much  blood,  from  the  tyran- 
nical Charles  1.,  were  abandoned,  in  the  most  heedless 
and  bsensate  manner — to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  his 
son.  Their  folly  was  severely  punished.  The  reign 
of  Charles  H.  is  the  most  disgraceful  in  English 
history.  This  monarch  was  a  shameless  profligate,  who 
did  not  scruple  to  betray  the  national  interests,  honor, 
and  religion,  for  money  to  squander  upon  his  debauch- 
eries. He  persecuted  the  dissenters  from  Episcopacy, 
and  revived  the  exploded  political  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance  to  roya!  authority.  For 
a  bribe  in  money  from  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  he 
made  war  upon  the  Dutch,  and  agreed  lo  a  plan  for 
imposing  the  Catholic  religion,  hy  force  of  arms,  upon 
the  English  people.  The  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the 
Thames,  and  burnt  the  English  sliipping  in  the  river. 
Lfondon  was  thrown  into  great  alarm  ;  but  the  English 
reasserted  their  superiority  in  the  following  year,  by  a 
victory  over  the  Dutch  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  New 
Amsterdam,  in  America,  was  conquered  from  the 
Dutch,  and  named  Neu>  York. 

In  1665  occurred  the  great  plague  of  London, 
which  destroyed  seventy  thousand  inhabitants  of  that 
city  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  the  following  year 
happened  the  great  fire  of  London,  which  raged  four 
days,  and  destroyed  thirteen  thousand  buildings  ii 
heart  of  the  city.  This  fire  was  occasioned  by 
dent ;  but  the  religious  animosities  of  the  time  caused 
the  people  lo  suspect  the  Papists;  and  these  people 
were  chaq^d  with  being  the  authors  of  the  calamity, 
in  an  inscription  on  the  Monument  which  was  erected 
M  preserve  the  memory  of  the  dead.  This  inscription 
was  ctTaccd  by  public  authority  a  few  years  since. 
The  destruction  of  the  old  chureh  of  St.  Paul's,  during 
he  fire,  gave  occasion  for  the  foundation  of  the  present 
magnificcat  cathedral,  which  was  designed  and 
cuied  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
THe  scheme  of  the  king  to  force  the  Catholic  religion 
piM  the  natioD,  and  the  cruel  penecutioos  which  his 
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agents  practised  against  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  spread 
a  gloom  over  the  country,  and  inclined  the  people  to 
take  alarm  at  every  symptom  of  danger.     Tlus  diapo- 


1  was  increased  by  the  success  of  the  tyrannical 
and  bigoted  Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  who  had  just  ob- 
tained a  great  advantage  over  the  Dutch  hy  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguen,  which  secured  him  an  augmentation  of 
power  very  dangerous  lo  the  neighboring  kingdoms. 
In  this  slate  of  mind,  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  a 
story  of  a  Popish  Plot.  An  impostor,  named  TUa-i 
Oalfs,  invented  a  tale  of  a  conspiracy  hy  the  JcsuiLs 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  religion  nn<I  the 
murder  of  the  king.  The  remembrance  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  caused  the  whole  of  this  wild  stoi^  to  be 
believed,  and  the  nation  went  mod  with  terror  and  ex- 
citement. Many  persons  were  brought  lo  trial,  and 
executed,  as  panics  to  the  imaginary  plot,  and  the 
belief  in  its  existence  continued  for  several  years. 
Another  affair  that  led  10  tragical  consequences  was 
called  the  Ryehotue  Plot.  The  despotic  chnracler  of 
Charles's  government  caused  o  number  of  persons  lo 
associate  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  me.ins 
could  be  applied  to  resist  the  progress  of  arbitrary 
power." ,  Lords  Russell  and  Shaftesbury,  and  Algernon 
Sidney,  were  among  them.  Their  meetings  were  hetil 
at  a  country  scat  called  the  Ri/i-kousf.  Some  of  the 
inferior  members  of  this  confederacy  entertained  n 
design  of  putting  the  king  to  death ;  but  the  leaders 
had  DO  such  intenlion.  The  plot  was  discovcrcil 
Sidney  and  Russell  were  tried  for  conspiracy  ;  and, 
though  no  legal  evidence  was  found  aguinsi  ihem,the}' 
were  condemned  and  executed,  A.  D.  16S3. 

Jamti  II.,  the  brother  of  Charles,  succeeded  him  ir 
1685.  He  was  known  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  was 
therefore  unpopular.  But,  as  he  had  promised  that  he 
would  not  interfere  with  the  established  religion  of  the 
kingdom,  ho  was  permitted  quietly  to  ascend  tlie 
throne.  But  he  was  bigoted,  narrow-minded,  and 
faithless.  No  sooner  had  he  found  himself  firmlv 
established  in  authority,  than  he  began  to  take  mens. 
ures  to  render  his  power  despotic,  to  overturn  the 
national  religion,  and  substitute  the  Catholic  in  its 
place.  But  the  attachment  of  the  English  people  to 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  reformation  was  so 
strong,  that  James  met  with  the  most  determined  oppo- 
sition. The  duke  of  Monmouth,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Charles  II.,  a  weak-minded  but  vain  and  ambitious 
man,  attempted  to  enforee  his  clainu  to  the  throne 
by  pretending  a  secret  marriage  between  his  mother 
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n[|i|  C'li:ir1i-4.      Mr  uiii  inpnnn;!)-'!    in  tliii  rt>-.ijn  hy  '  i|iifcii  liiiil  no  slinrr  in  llic  pmorninriil.      Ik'f.iiv  llir 

MHiriv  •! -uiirii'Ii-i)  iirniimi,  iiiul.  in  riinrcrt  willi  tin-  i-iirl     ciirniiit Willinrti  Hiii  n.'qiiirrtl  to  sjun  nu  iici  rnlli'd 

otAr-y!'-.  |>r-r.'i.-.l  an  itivii^i 'f  Kn-.'t:in<l  :i:i.l  Sc<>I-  tliv  mil  «/ Hisht.i.  «l>i.-hnii«  <f>"'itn»'<l  to  scriin-  llic 

[:iti<l.      ArLfvli-  ]<—2:fn  tin-  ( r|iri>«-  liv  hitiillii^,  willi  n  |i>-<i|>li-  I'f'xii   ntiv  iikti*  •>iic1i   c-ni-niiK-liiiii'tiTK  i<ii  ihiir 

mm:i]I  f>.r.-<';  in  S-..lI.-Miil  ;  l.i!  Ii-  mh.i]  I'o'iri'l  llu'  i-i.iiti-  lil-  r:v  :i-i   li.iil   t«  rn   iti:i.l.-    I.v  ll>c    n)<in!ir<'li<<    i.f  ttir 

trv  \m:<  n..:  *..  ri]..-  Inr  r''V..:t  »«  )i..  1.:..]  Im'U'-m-'I.     Siir-  SM;irl    liii'-.      I'.v  tI..-  .'.aMli-iu'ii-  .,1'  tliis  l.ill.  no  li.x.'o 

r.: ;.'.l  liv  • >•>;•«.  Ih-  !iii<'iii|>-.'<i  In  t'ur.-.'  I)is  way  ,»•-»'  it,  l\r:m-  \.>U-   I.  tl.-.l,  ti'.r  innn<'y  mis.-.l  in  iiiiy 

![i'.i  il,.'  .ii.^;itr.i'ii>'l   |i;irl   ••(  tlji-  »i".t.ri (itii*:  lull  ,  »:iv,  «i;lii.'it    ilii-    ciiii-i.nt  of    |>:irii:iini'iit.      Klcrliunit 

l.i*  r..'l.,«..r^  ::M.hii,!lv  :.lMti<l 'I  Iii.n.     M-  Will  i^ili.'n  :  tt-'r.-  l-  !«■  In-...      TI,..  kiiiy  wa^  not  1..  li.-ivv  li.<-  powt't 

|,ri-.,ii-r.  aii.l  .virriiil  :..  K.[ii.l.iiri;li.  wlwn-  li.-  |«Ti>)....l  ..r.-.li.-fin^-  ..r  s-,-,»n,hn^  la««.    TI...  rru-I  puni^lnn.-nl* 

u|v,ti  ;li.'  -ruir.M.      ][|   til.-   ii]'-:in  tim'-.  M lourli  liit.1  n1ii<-ii  li:i<l  .l<-iu'r:i.-<'il  il.i-  pn  ■'>-•!  ii>:  n-'L'ii.'  — sitcli  nil 

liiii>l-.|  iiiili.- u,-s!..rKn::tnii.l.  wli>-r<-lii>  HLis  n..-..i^...l  ,  til.-  ii.<i-   •>(   iii.ir:iiii.'iiN  ,.f  u-ruf.  ruxiina  uff  Mint. 

Hi:l.  tlT.-.tl  .-riili:.>i;i^in.      KnruiirHt-.-.!  liv  t!i.-  [.rnnis  ..r  ,  ri""--.  A.-.  — w.-n.    I-  1"-    ;.lN.!i-h.-.i,  )Kirli:>in<-.nt  was 

rt;i''l.im't>1   s!i<>»n  liiin  l<v  ili-   |..-..i.l.-.  ii.-  v.-otun-.l   «.  '••  t>..'.-l  ni.ir.-  fr.'.|ii.-i,!lv.  A.'.      Itv  t1..-  11,11  ..1'  llit!l<t^. 

■y!i.-]i  H>.'  f\f.\  ;irmv  iil  S<-.|.>ii,i-.r.      [In:  tli<-  c.uar.l-  :,'i<l  il><-   i„>':i«>ir.'!>  nlii<'),    iiiitn.'.lin'.-lv  I'.>II<.h.'.I  It.  tli.- 

i. r'  I...r.!i;r.-v.  nil ,>iiian.1(-l  l,i<  .a^uln.  ai..i  til-  r*v  ..(  tl.-  pn-s  uan  n.-iir.  ,1.  t.-l.Tali-n  in  r.-lii;:..n 

;!,-  iii<';>|ia.-ilv  ,.f  Mo <iir]i   l.inwll'.  |,rov.-.l   lalril   l.i  '  <'Vi. !.!>],. '.I.  aii.l  lli.-   |<M|i,i]ar  r>:'Mit    |>1ac.'<]   .m  ii   I'lnn 

■ti>'  iii-^'iT;:.'!.^.      'I'li.v  »"rf   prii!.'.l  »iil.  ^r.a!  >l!iii<.1,-     ro„n.1aiinM.     hi  tji.'  [ -<m<„i  ..It],...-  In '''in^:ii,ili..n.-<. 

■•  r.  :.,i.l    \|oiiiiio.:-l..'al'l.'r  H.-.^in^    Tr^in    ih.-    li.l.l   ..l'  '  lli'-  Kol-H^Ii  irxixri  ii.-4uir.'<l  n    lar  L't''a-<'r  r<-*|><<'l  :>n<l 

\. ,!!'.-.  :iriil   u'.-in<l.'r  m'^   al.ni,t  tl."  cmx'rv  t'..r  si'v.-ral     intlii.T ■• >-j  :],.■  (-...,•il,.-l,^.l  |m».'rs  !l,an  i!^-v  !.^..l 

.■:,v.     N    I'vM    il;-;n.-=.  «:iH    lali.-n   i>ri-Mi--r.      Jimu-^.  rvr  Uf..r.- •■»■■<%•:].      Willi,„„V  .■..rni.r-ion  will,  lU- 

n.-l>  ■!;'-  iii.»1  tinf. .  liiiu  l-r>i-:illtv.  iii-l<»-.''l  l.^s  inil.:.|>[iv  lait.l.  an<l   tir.-  rj]:.,-:*  ..r  Jan..-s  t<.  n'L'^iiti  )ii-<  tlinmc 

r.>  ■.!..»■  i".|.-r..|.-l.:.....:n.V!,t'.:iM-.-t  •■■i].i.!i.',',i:..'i  l.lr     l.-l  in  «r.rs  «,■!,  Vr., .»|ii.-l.  n^su!;.-.!  in  ih.'  iTirffa-i- 

.-.  .,ri.l  lli'ii  iv,„-.-.l  lii.ii  io  1«.  lK-liiM,!...i  ..;,  ;l,..  ^-.rlo!,!.  ..I"  ill.-  n.'ii  nt  |".».r  ..f  Ki.L'ii.n.t.  n-  w.-il   :,-.  ili<-  [■■[jiii- 

Th'-  i-ri<'lti>'«  <'\r'r.-i-f"[  on  ;,ll  ]'-i-~-iis  v. -,...•'■'.}  <.!'  iiiii^'  nl'  a  l';!:'.  .1  n:iti.>(i:il   <l.'!i-.  ulii.-li  lias  s:„<->-   \i-<-n 

•>Mr,:L'   in   tl.ii   iiM'i:r>  .-^mm.  I.v  lb-   iiilinnnn   ('.it-ii-'l  coii-Mii'Iv    in'-n  :i-in-:.      Tlio    lt:ink  of    Kti^laiitl    «ai 

K  r:^-.  :.n'l  ili'-  s-i! n'  iiir,.in'Vis  J.>.li:<-  J.'lVri.'S  ».'n-  ."'::il)!i'>t.<'-l  in  WM. 

L>  !J'  ril  '■iiti>!.Tin-'on  tlir..M..i!.,.M:  :l>i-  Wfstfrn  I'lniiiti.'*, 
■, :.:  tl,''  villi.'  i;.,i.',  .-\i-l-."l  a  u.-r.-t  s|iirii  of  liosiility 
•■p  tl..-  'irinii-.-il  I.iii-.-.  [;i:ii>iriL''-il  l-v  ih'-  wi'-rcw* 
.'■  -11  ul.i.'li  lir  l,:,.|  s,|.'.r.-^.<il  ihi-^  r-L-Ilion.  J>un<-s 
f-.-.iti  ;..  .Ii-.i.!av  liis  .!. --_-,i  uf  ..vr-nrtiinK  tlni  I'n.l- 
'  ■■'.iiT  r-;iL'i.it>.i'ii  III.'  iL  ..t  nTi>i;-.i-ii>...|  i„:ii,iMT.  Tlw 
■.-.w.f  111.-  kiiii:.iM.,i«.r.-  Mt  :i'  .l.i;:.i:r,-.nmlfv.-rv 
;. -j..t>-m.-HVLn.  «:,-  |.ri.-!i«.i  «h:.l,  .-.mM  iis-isi  i'li 
I  r  ..II..  iii'j  till-  k:rii:'-<  t'Rinil  olij.-i'i.  Ti.i-  iii'l'-p-iiilcnl 
-:iir;i  i.r  Til-  ,iat;..ri  wa^.  r..,|.«-.i.  ni..l  n  .■.ili.|.iri.-v  w:i« 
-.,.ri„'  .1  lor  .A|..'!;'iiu-  li^in  from  ili-  ilimii-.  aii.l  ]ila.-ino 

•^■.-  .-rM»t>..[i  1|,'-  l..-:i'l  of  til-  i.r.„r '  ilriiii--.  nho 

.....  ■>..-  .':i.hl„.M-r  or  [•»■<:. l-iit  •.(  III.-  r-ii'ililH-  of 
11-  itil.  II-»:,.  ..f  t!.-  IW-V:.iit  ri-li-.'ot>.  :iti.|  l.n.l 
I  Mr:  -  .1    ^1  in.  I r.'i-lirvr  -f  J:>itl.  ■> ;   I  - Jrilnl- 

•  ■-.  :i  r.-|..-.-'.'.>.'.-   lull.,-,,.-.-  on  ilj .nlit..-n>.ui,<l  iIk- 

i..,ri   ..■..•,■,   .,f   III,   ,,..;:,-v»ii->  to  Uil.l   I.;,  n   l.arri-r 

:•■•'.  ill-  .l;iii-.;-r-..>  |..'.»ir  an>)  rniT.ki.-l.:[i.i,ts  of 
I.-.    -  MV.  ..(  1  r.i;.-. 

11 |.iri.v  .iiil.r..-.-,!   a    :,,r-"  nii(i.'-r  ..f  il,- 

,■■---■   r.-H.-ai.:-'i."V.  i,i.-i  :.i,.|    m f  i.  t1.,.  i,.-.-   in 

i:-.. '111-1.  Uill.a.n  r-:>'ir.v  .'iiv-n-l  in'..  -:--  >!■  - '/n. 
ii-  r-i  -  I  I  I.FL'-  n.t^'.rv  a.1.1  nn.-.l  f-n-.-  in  li'.i:,.ii'l. 
.'^■l  !;ii.i'  -1    n  ;l.-  i.-...  ..f  i:,ij'ai..l  in  N..».  ml-  r.  Hi--. 

I.-  :, II  •..'!.  rM  .•(  n'lrrrn':;:   l.'it  ll.-  .I.l.y  of  tli.-  [...-. 

-   ML-  ,  T.;^^  i.r.--. . .!  u-*  of  K-rk-  n.,.1  J.  'rr.  -  l.ri.i  ,-Iitiir.  tli-  »-.'.i(:.l  .lnn|.'t,'.r  of  Jam.  *.  ^i..-,-.-..!.  .|'1.. 

..  .  '    11  -1  11   -i  i..r-.  r.      Ill  II   f.-»  .lax  -.  -.U-  m.M. ..  ilir  llin.i,.-  ..n   iti-   .Ir  all,  of  Miltian,.  in    i:i'-.',      .'^I  - 

.;.!:.'  ».   fi   -f  I:i:l-'.ii.<1   l<.-'k<.i  t..)iiiii  tr-tn  nil  urii  nnrrir.l   1..  j'rin.-.' lo-orp'  "f  Ii.r.n  .ul..  nl...  vn. 

■  ".       T   ■■    a.:'.-f.n'-     r.ii-1    t.ivont.-.    ,■(    .t.iii,.  *  n  n-rv  --if.'l  in;.r..  ..n.l   li:.>l   i...  -L-in-      i  l!..-  -.-v-fii. 

..   I  I  1.1  .,-1-1.-.  .„»■.  ;in.|  th-  |.rii f  « iraii^'.-     ni.-n'.'     Tii-   fir- .■■.  of  V,  I.  -   i.i..'  T.-rv.  wl,.  I.  r-r 

•  .    :-'i    ■ '-T!.-..!    I..    L.n.!--i.      Jam-.,    riii'liu-.'  in  llw  r.-:t:"  of  ri,:,t).-s  II..  l,:..i    1..r  ...ir',-  t-ni- .'»..!.  ■! 

I   -i;"!-.--.r-,  .1. -■r'..|..-«.-;,j...|-ol'r:ii!.s\  lliii^'ii.LIlli.-  tl,o  »li..1-  iLT,-i..n.      Til-  U'lni's  li  .:  U\.-T'.]  rli-   ]."[..-.■ 

:■■  -.^  '•  A  ..:  Ki...-  .1.1  ai'o  th<-  I  l.-.ni.  h  ii<i  h.' .-ruw-.l  ol  Orniii:.-.  »i,'l  .-nii«-<l  lli-  ni..ln-:..|j  ..(  U:>\  'I'h' ir 
l:.-    n-f  .■!  Ill-  l!  -lit,                                                                  ■  ninin   imlirv  «;.-  t"  (-■irlail   tin-  )h.m.  r  >•(  iti.-  r-r.>»ii. 

Il'./;i.tm  ///.   , n.l'.l   til.-  ilnvin-  ..f  Knuhnil  t>y  !  Thr  T<>ri<^  «.  n-  f..r  -nhmint!  it-     Tl..-^.-  .-),ar.irl-r. 

il.o  ov'.'.Jtion.  ilnr.  i|;n  lacftinmoiily  rnl1i-i|  lliP  rripi  ;  jitir*  hnvc  n.ntinm-il  in  thr<  [ircM-nt  iluy  ;  l)ioii|;)i  llic 
..f  ■■  \Vil!iaiii  oikI  M:in',"  nm)  llic  rrown  was  Mitlpil  |  Whifti  have  Ih-'-i.  nl  liinm,  ihi'  p>vfrnnii.-nl  party,  anil 
*i\-  jmrliani'-nt  on  ttic  kinji  anil  cjui^cn  juinily;  but  the  '  the  Tone*  in  ap|KMitloti. 
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OEOROB  J.  — SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE. 


1 1  Europe  wns  at  this  time  occupied  wilh  the  wars  of 

1 1  the  Spanish  succession,  in  which  Louis  XIV.  nttempied 

1 1  to  secure  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  own  family.     Tlic 

I  English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians  entered  into  on  alliance 

1 1  to  check  the  ambitious  projecis  of  the  French  monarch. 

!  I  The  duke  of  Marlboroupih  commanded   llie  Buglish 

I '  nrmica,  and  proved  himself  the  greatest  pencnti  of  that 

ji  nw.     lie  gained  many  vicioricf  over  the  Fmioli  in 

'  I  lunnany,  among  which  those  of  Blenheim  and  Riimil- 

!  Ii<^!t  are  tho   most  celebrated.     'Die  cnnritienlal  wars 
lUTo  highly  expensive  to  Enjilaiid,  but  were  very  little 

{ '  pniRlnhle  to  tite  nation.     The  only  coixiuest  of  |>cr- 

1 1  mancnl  im|)ortRiicc,  in  this  reign,  Wiis  tliai  of  (iibniltar, 

i  wliieh  was  token  from  the  Spuniunls  in  1704,  and  has 

,  ever  since  retnnincd   in  the  hands  of  the  EngliMb. 

I  The  union  of  the  two  kingilomM  uf  England  and  ricot- 

I  land  was  accomplished  in   1707.     The  two  naiions 

:  ri'ceivcd  equal  rights  atxl  libcrlit^s  ;  the  Scateh  parlia- 

I  menl  was  obt^islied,  and  the  kingdom  uf  (jrcut  Britain, 
OS  it  was  now  called,  wns  represented  in  n  single  par- 

I  liamenl,  sitting  at   London.     The   reigii   of   Queen 

I  Anne  was  the  age  of  Po|ie,  Swin,  Addison,  Gay,  and 
many  other  eminent  writers. 


CHAPTER    CCCCXIV. 

A.  D.  im  U  1T80. 
Accesnion  of  George  I.  —  Rebellion  0/1715  — 
South  Sea  Bubble  —  Administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  —  Accession  of  George  II.  — 
\Var  with  Spain  —  Disasters  in  South  Amer- 
ica—  Anson's  Voyage — Rebellion  of  I7i5  — 
Battle  of  Culloden  —  Peace  of  Aix-la-Cka- 
pelle — The  Seven  Years'  War — Chatham's 
Administration  —  The  New  Style. 

Geobge  of  Ilrims- 
wick,  a  Gernian  elce> 
[oral  prince,  hecame 
king  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  title  of  George 
/.,  on  tho  death  of  Anne, 
in  1711.  This  succcs- 
sion  had  been  previously 
nrrnnged  by  act  of  par- 
liament, in  order  lo  an- 
nul th-  claims  of  the 
e:...eu  family  of  Stuart, 
wlio  continually  uryed 
their  pretensions;  it  is 
commonly  styled  ihe  ' 
tianovrrian  succession, ' 
frwm  the  principality  of  Hanover,  of  wtiieh  Georjie  ' 
wn«  the  soven'ign.  A  change  of  parties  wtis  caused 
by  this  reign.  The  Whigs,  who  had  iK-en  in  oppoHiiiun, 
niiw  Ix'ciirne  the  court  party.  They  used  their  power 
to  crush  their  political  adversaries,  and,  liy  inipeiich- 
m<'nis  for  liiuh  treason,  drm-e  the  chief  meinlxTs  of 
(t'lecn  Anne's  ministry  into  exile.  The  Jacobites, 
us  the  pnrtirans  of  the  Stuarts  were  called,  si.-ized  this 
ppportimiiy  to  raise  a  n-bcllion  in  SiMibnd.  They 
took  up  arms  in  1715;  but  this  attempt  was  speedily 
siipjirejwed. 

This  reign  is  distinguished,  in  a  singular  manner, 

ittf"  thtr  ffnaiic'mi  scheme  called  the  Souik  Sea  Jinhhle, 

A.  IX  17W.    It  wna  projected  by  Sir  John  Blount,  anl 

its  main  fcalurea   were  copied    from   Law's   famous 


Mississippi  scheme  at  Paris.    The  South  Sen  Ccm[>an> 
was  originallv  formed  for  trading  to  ll)c  Pacific  Ocean. 
Blouiil  proposed  thai  its  I)usiness  should  he  enlargcrd 
by  combining  the  public  Htu<^ks  with  its  other  dealings     j 
The  eomjMiny,  by  assuming  all  the  government  secu     | 
ritica,  were  tolwcouie  the  sole  creditors  of  llie  nalioti-      j 
an  arrangement   which  was    expected   lo   give   them    j 
great  advanlages  in  the  tninsiieiion  of  business,     li    ' 
docs  not  appear  thai  the  people  fully  understood  the    ' 
nature  of  the  operations  by  which  the  concerns  of  the    I 
company  were  to  be  rendered  so  protilablc ;  but  the    : 
project  met  with  immctliate  sueci»«,  from  its  novelty,    i 
ami  the  imposing  ropreseiitutioiiH  ihut  were  made  of  it.    1 
Tho  holders  of  public  stock  willingly  assented  lo  the    I 
proposal  of  exchimgiiig  it  for  shares  in  tlic  South  Sea 
Company.     The  stiures  iinmediati'ly  ruse  in  price,  and 
people  ran  wild  in  stock  s[H:culaliun.     Partly  frum  the    ! 
general  credulity,  and  partly  from  dishonest  ocls  prac    i 
lised  by  the  contrivers  of  the  priiject,  it  was  believed    I 
thai  South  Sea  stock  would  pay  n  dividend  of  fifty  per    . 
cent,  on  the  par  value.     In  cansei|iience  of  this,  the    i 
price  rose    to  ten  limes  the    oripiunl   cost.     Change 
Alley,  in  London,  was  crowded  from  morning  to  night 
with  a  motley  and  tumultuous  throng,  in  which  ladies,    ' 
noblemen,  and  the  lowest  of  the  populace,  were  mill-    i 
gled  in  entire  foi^etfulness  of  every  thing  but  money    \ 
making.     Pnxligious  forliines  were  made  by  stock 
jobbing,  and    other    cxtmvaganl    speculations  were 
started,  which,  for  a  short  time,  hod  u  similar  success     , 
This  Slate  of  ihings,  however,  could  not  continue  long.    ' 
Suspicions  be^nn  to  be  excited  ihnc  the  utTuirs  of  ibe 
South  Sen  Company  were  unsound.     Some  eniitioiiH 
holders  of  stock  sold  out     A  panic  immediately  fol- 
lowed, and  the  value  of  the  stock  whs  discovered  lu 
be  altogether  imagiiinry.     The  price  fell  as  npidly  as 
it  lutd  risen.     Thousands  of  persons  who  were  rolling 
in  wealth  found  llieniselvca  suddenly  reduced  to  beg- 
garj",  and  a  general  bankruptcy  would  have  ensued. 
but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  pnriioment.     Pun- 
islunetit  wns  inflicted  on  the  chief  conirivcrs  of  llie 
fraud,  among  whom  were  many  individuals  of  rank 

During  this  reign,  England  was  engaged  in  no  for- 
eign wars  of  any  consequence.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  prime  minister.  lie  was  a  corrupt  politician,  but 
he  rendered  a  seri'ice  to  the  nation  by  preserving 
peace.  (Jeorgc  1.  never  li-came  popular  wilh  the 
English,  and  never  felt  at  home  among  them,  lie 
died  in  17-27. 

Gforge  II..  his  win,  who  sttcceeded  him,  was  also  a 
Gcrmtin  by  birth.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  nas 
passed  in  iranqiiillity,  and  the  country  prospen'd  ]>v  a 
eonslnnlly  increasing  trade  with  <iirt.'ii!i)  naiiinis.  \Val. 
|iiile  renviinvd  nt  ilte  head  of  the  ministry,  unil  pre- 
serveil  |H'ace  till  173!),  when  tlie  troubles  which  ^n'w 
out  of  the   KniilLsh   Innle  with  America  bniugbt   mi  :i 

Spitnish  Anieriean  enlonii-s.  Admiral  Vernon  eap'urid 
Porto  li^'llo,  and  I^<nl  Anson  sailed  round  Cape  li»rn, 
to  eniiso  against  the  Spanianis  in  ihe  iWilie.  The 
enterprises  of  the  English,  hi>wevrr,  all  resulted  d>!4is- 
Iroiisly.  Veriiun  was  repulsed  iji  nil  attack  on  Cnr- 
thagena,  and  a  large  nniiainent,  designed  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Spani*h  Main,  was  compelled  to  return  to 
England,  with  tho  loss  of  15,000  men.  Anson  suc- 
ceeded in  gelling  only  half  his  squadron  round  Capr 
Horn.  In  ibc  Pacitie,  he  met  with  great  losses,  and 
,  Kl\Gn^\\,onV^iyaeBhi9  remained  of  all  bis  fleet.     Witb 
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n,  however,  be  wns  furtunalc  enough  to  make  prize 
II  rich  Spanish  gnlleon,  which  in  some  measure 
iii|>onsaicH  for  the  cost  of  the  expedition.  Thn 
i;;ijsli  minie  no  furihcr  oltcrnpla  upon  South  Araer- 
i.     Walpole  wiis  compi^lldl  lo  resign  office  in  1739. 


Tliis  pcrioil  is  HiHtinguishcd  by  some  of  the  brigbtest 
iinni<?s  in  En<;li»ih  liicmture  and  science  —  Hume, 
CiMxin,  Robertson,  Dr.  Johnson,  GoldNmiih,  Fieldinp, 
Itichnrdson,  Gray,  &c.  Literature,  which  bad  pn;vi- 
oiislyiiepeiidod  for  support  chiefly  upon  the  coiinlennncc 
of  men  of  rank,  now  bopin  to  acquire  a  popular  char- 
urtcr,  and  the  patr<in»;;e  of  a  much  more  numerous 
i'l:isM  of  n';(d<'n<.  The  proft^ssion  of  nn  nuthor  also 
'>i'<rin  lu  ]»•  profiinhie.  An  ubic  writer  could  live  liy 
his  own  liibor,  niid  found  himself  r(.'lea^^d  from  (luil 
lUTviliiy  in  thi-  trreiil  which  forms  so  sirong  ti  chnmc- 
tcrisiic  in  the  dedications  and  flatterii'S  of  preceding 


iitered  into  the  war  of  the  Aus- 
trLin  succession  in  support  of  the  empress  queen  of 
I  luiipiry,  .^lariil  Theresa.  Tlwy  au};mi!ntcd  the  army, 
sent  liirgc  hoilies  nf  irfinps  into  the  Nctherlnnds  a^iinsl 
Ihfi  Kri'nch,  ami  fimnlcd  sulwidies  lo  iho  Hanes,  the 
[Icssitins,  and  ih'-  Ausirians.  c:eor<;<:  II.  foiicht  in 
person  nt  the  Iiatile  of  Dnttin^n,  in  which  tlie  French 
were  defeated,  in  1713;  hut  his  incapacity  n-mlcred 
l!i;s  victory  of  no  profit  to  tlio  Knnlisb  or  their  allies. 
The  {lolicy  of  tbc  ministry,  in  supportini;  the  conti- 
ni'Utiil  connections  of  (>rcat  Itriinin,  l>-il  to  new  <'\- 
l-'Dilituri's,  und  an  alarming  increase  of  (Ik  nuiional 
il.>!.t. 

While  rhc  king  was  upon  the  continent,  in  174r>^  n 
I'S'ilJirti  in  favor  of  the  Sluart  family  was  prciiuctcd 
ill  Si-iiiland.  Charles  Siitarl,  the  {)n^tende^,  having 
lii'ii  ('nci)um^cd  in  this  design  by  the  kiuff  of  France, 
l."-ii-i  XV.,  landed  in  Scotland  with  a  small  French 
Ipn-.-.  !in<l  set  up  hiq  st.ind.inl.  He  was  ji»ned  hy  o 
■-..iisMiruMc  p.irty  of  Highlanders,  who  supported  his 
i:'!i>r-  with  prc.it  cuihuaii  ism.  He  dcsccmbil  from  llw 
Miiiiil.iiids,  and  made  himself  miistcr  of  Eilinhurjih. 
Sir  Jo!in  <'o|>c,  who  commanded  ibe  HngMsb  forces  in 
Si-<>:l^iiid,  mareheil  at^inst  the  rebels,  and  a  hnttle  was 
foiiL'lit  at  rrcsion  Pans,  in  which  the  English  were 
ronipletely  routed.  Had  the  prcten<ler  acted  with 
di'cision  and  energy,  it  is  supposed  be  might  have 
m.-Lrclu'd  to  I^ndon,  and  seized  the  gvvemment.  Hut 
ho  wasted  his  time  in  idle  pageantry  in  Edinburgh, 
which  gave  the  English  ministry  time  to  send  to 
;   Flanders  for  troops.     The  pretender  at  length  took  the 


field,  invaded  England,  and  advanced  to  Derby.  The 
English  force  had  now  collected  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  he  was  compelled  lo  n-tn.>at  to  Scotland. 
After  various  movements,  the  English  army,  under  ihe 
duke  of  Cumberland,  cncounteri^d  the  insurgents  at 
Cullodcn.  The  latter  were  dcfc-ated,  and  the  viclors 
gave  no  quarter,  pulling  tlic  Highlanders  lo  death  In 
cold  blood.  These  cruelties  were  continued  for  many 
weeks.  The  country  of  the  insurgent  clans  was  lai<l 
waste  with  lire  imd  sword.  Tlie  men  were  bunted  like 
wild  bea.sis  on  the  mountains ;  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, driven  from  tlieir  burned  huis,  pcrishcil  by 
thousands  on  tbc  barren  heaths.  During  five  months, 
the  pretender  remaini'd  concealed  in  ihe  Highlands,  and 
among  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  though  a  reward 
of  thirty  thousimd  poiuids  wns  ulforcd  for  his  bead,  and 
mori!  than  fifty  persons  were  intrusted  with  hi»  secret. 
At  length,  after  sulfering  incredible  hardships,  he 
escaped  to  France.  The  vengeance  of  the  government 
fell  heavily  on  his  nillierents,  and  numbers  of  the  lead- 
ers were  tried  and  executed.  Their  heads  were  placed 
over  Temple  Itar,  in  London,  where  they  remained 
for  many  years. 

Tbc  war  on  tbc  continent  of  Europe  was  brought  to 
B  close  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-ln-Cbapellc,  in  1748.  Hut 
Great  Britain  and  France  soon  became  involved  again 
in  hostilities,  on  (he  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  their 
colonics  in  North  America.  This  war,  which  bcgar 
in  America  in  1754,  extended  to  Europe,  and  is  know-r 
in  the  history  of  that  country  as  the  Seren  Yfart'  War 
In  1756,  a  general  panic  spread  throughout  England 
on  the  prospect  of  an  invasion  from  France.  Hano- 
verian and  Hessian  troops  were  hired  to  defend  the 
count rj'.  I'hc  Freni;h  captured  Minorca  from  the 
English  ;  and  Admiral  Uyng,  who  commanded  the 
English  S(|uadron  destined  fur  llic  relief  of  the  place, 
having  displayed  a  want  of  courage  in  engaging  the 
Fnmch    fleet,  was    Iriitd    by   a  court   martial,   and 

The  wars  carried  on  hy  the  English  in  America  and 
India  during  this  period,  were  attended  with  very  im- 
portant H'snlts;  but  the  particulars  will  bo  found  in  the 
histories  of  those  countries.  It  is  sufficient  to  stale 
here,  that  Clive  esiablisbed  the  Urilish  power  in  India, 
and  U'olfe  conqnen-d  C'anadn  from  the  French.  In 
the  latter  part  of  ihe  reign  of  (!corf,'c  II.,  Mr.  Pitt, 
nfterwards  I»r<l  Challuim,  was  at  the  bead  of  the 
Dritish  ministry,  ami  by  his  great  abilities  liirgeiy  con- 
irihutud  to  the  success  of  the  Dritish  arms.  In  this 
n-ign,  tlw  New  Style  was  introduced  into  Englaiul, 
greatly  lo  ilic  dissatisfaction  of  niiuiy  ignorant  p<'ople, 
vAo  complained  tliat  lh<-y  had  been  cheated  of  tdeveii 
days  hy  it.  A  memlK<r  of  parliament  lost  his  eh^tion 
in  consequence  of  having  voted  for  the  New  Style. 

Dunng  this  reign,  turnpikes  were  first  establislied  in 
England,  and  the  rouds  in  general,  which  hod  pre- 
viously l»ecn  in  a  most  imperfect  and  neglected  stale, 
wen;  systematically  improved.  Music  became  a  fnidi- 
ionahle  study,  tinder  the  auspices  of  the  great  Handel, 
who  resideil  fifty  years  in  Engliind.  Internal  impruvo- 
nieuts  of  many  sorts  were  introduced,  and,  among 
others,  ihni  of  inlcmal  navigniion  by  means  of  canals, 
which  has  since  licen  carried  to  a  prodigious  extent  in 
Great  Britain,  with  most  signal  advantage  lo  trade  and 
industry.  It  wns  in  this  reign  thai  the  old  gates  of 
London  were  pulled  down,  and  that  city  was  united  to 
WcstminslGr.     The  society  of  art8^  ron.i«&i«9aaK&.,Ta& 
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lions  sterling ;  but  the  loans  rcquireil  for  tlic  war  were 
generally  raised  in  England.  Thus  the  peciiniiiry 
affiiirs  of  the  government  became  intimately  connected 
Willi  those  of  the  people,  and  the  increase  of  llic  na- 
tional debt  more  closely  united  the  rulers  and  the  ruli-d 
in  the  bonds  of  a  common  inieresl.  This  altered  slate 
of  tbinfis  scarcely  excited  nolice,  though  it  lias  been 
the  chief  source  of  the  permanence  and  stabiliiy  (lis. 
played  by  the  government  of  Great  Brimin,  while 
rcvolulionory  movements  threatened  to  subvert  all  the 
other  dynasties  of  Europe. 

Early  in  this  reign,  the  church  of  England  saw  thr 


Geobge  in.  became  king  of  (Ircat  Britain,  by  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  in  17C0.  The  war  on  the 
continent  continued  but  three  years  after  his  accession, 
being  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  February  10, 
1763.  The  result  of  the  seven  years'  war  was,  that 
AuHlria  and  Prussia  assumed  the  Arst  rank  among  the 
European  powers.  France  lost  her  political  preemi- 
nence, and  England  abandoned  her  inHuence  in  the 
European  syntem,  mninlaining  an  intimate  relation 
only  with  Portugal  and  Holland.  By  the  war  in  the 
colonies,  England  obtained  a  complete  maritime  su- 
premacy. She  monopolized  the  commerce  of  North 
America  and  Ilindoslan,  and  gained  a  decided  supe- 
riority in  the  West  India  trade. 

iHiring  the  seven  years'  war,  atiuesiion  arose  which 
Icil  to  very  important  discussions.  France,  unable  to 
nuiintain  a  commercial  intercourse  with  her  colonics, 
ci[tened  the  trade  to  neulrol  powers.  England  de- 
clared this  Irnfiic  illegal,  and  relying  on  her  naval  su- 
piTiimty,  Ri<i7ed  neutral  vesiiels  and  neutral  properly 
iionnd  to  hostile  purls.  The  return  of  peace  put  an 
end  1(}  the  dispute  for  a  season,  but  it  l>ecume  the  sub- 
'icl  of  angry  controversy  in  every  future  war.  ' 
qurstion  lay  ai  the  bottom  of  the  diifieultics  which 
proiiueed  the  rupture  l)ctween  the  United  Slates  and 
(ireni  Itriinin  in  IHl'J. 

The  wars  of  (Jeorgu  II.  and  of  iho  early  part  of  the 

'I     r  i-;n  of  George  111.  led  to  another  consequence,  by 

I     no  means  foreseen  at  the  time.     The  internal  condi 

lion  of  the  kingdom  improved  rapidly  by  the  extension 

>/■  the  funding  syaiem.     TVie  national  debt  was  in- 

^ivasn/  to  the  gum  of  one  hundred  and  forty  five  m>\- 
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beginning  of  a  new  sect  within  its  domain,  wliieh,  by 
slow  degrees,  attained  lo  great  and  pcnnanent  impor- 
tance, nol  only  in  England,  but  in  other  couutrieH 
This  was  the  sect  of  Methodists,  founded  by  John 
Wesley,  a  preacher  of  learning  and  piety,  cducati'd 
in  the  church  of  England,  but  who  lefl  that  commuii> 
ion  fur  ihe  purpose  of  promoting  a  religious  reform 
lie  was  aided  in  this  elFort  by  George  White  field, 
who  exhibited  exlrnordiniiry  eloquence  as  a  popular 
preacher.  Both  Wesley  and  Whiteficid  visited  Amer- 
ica in  the  prosecution  of  their  great  obj(?cl,  and  the 
seel  of  Melhodisls,  by  llieir  ex<Ttions,  became  wide- 
ly and    firmly  esiablished    on    both   sides  of  the  At- 

A  spirit  of  faction  now  l)eg!m  to  trouble  the  cihsii- 
cils  of  Great  Britain.  While  there  was  any  n.as<iii  to 
apprehend  dan g(.'r  from  the  house  of  Stuan,  the  Itnms- 
wick  dynasty  was  neecs-iarily  ihrown  for  support  en 
the  Whigs  !  for  the  Tories  were,  from  princi]>l<;,  nnn-li 
disposed  la  favor  the  rhiims  of  ihe  exilcil  faiuilv.  liul 
when  all  fears  of  tlie  preK'uder  had  disii|i|»>;ir.'i,  ih<- 
Tories  obrained  the  nivi.l    lavnr.      I'crsoniil    inuul-hii. 


head  of  his  cabinc. 
oiisv  of  the  Whifis,  who  hud  \o\v'  m<.uci{>i>l:/.'d'  t!:.' 
fuviir  of  Ihe  king  and  the  iiution. '  The  n<'W  niinisrer 
took  advantage  of  his  indueiu'e  over  the  kin;:  in  pr^>- 
cure  |>laces  and  pensinns  tiir  a  great  many  of  his  Coiiii- 
irynien,  ihcScolch,  and  especially  for  bu»  own  rela- 
tions; ill  consequence  of  which  he  became  so  uiipojv 
ular  that  the  king  was  compelled  lo  dismiss  him.  Ii 
I  was  \)c\\c>ic&,\uv«C'Sct,\VaX  ha  privately  retained  liii 
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:iT.-l  ihi-  r:^iIi.>1i.-><.  ilut  n  lllllllUr  (if 
iii1<.ii«  (111.1  (iitmtir.ll  <>r  llit'iu  Inid  a 
Hith  till'  kin^  tinil  iliv  |Mirliiiincni. 
I  I'll-  jil:iii«:i-i.'"'-i.rivcva  l:irLri-i|ii!inlitv  oTpuniinwiIrr 
I  ill-.,  ill',  i..^  '.\-Wi  ill  »lM<-h  ll>.-  piirlii^iil'  m  n-w-mUlr.!, 
.-lll'l  '»■  Uh'  .l.ty  uIk'^i  iIk'  M-,.>i»ii  ■>|h'|i.-<I  —  iijuill  wlii.-li 
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.  ..:. !>.-.'.  M.  t!i!it  III.-  <■■>  [■ii.-!i  (.r  til.-  ('.ii1m.L<-  r<-li'.'i'-ii 
,  i.i-ht  Ix-  •i.'str.vril  III  n  !.ii^i:l<-  '^tnikr.  Tliio  !itf'l....4 
I  .l.-iL'n  «!is  !i.l..i.lf.|.aii.l  liuv  l':iwki-.  n  S|.iiin-li  i.lV- 
,  <-'-r.  iii]<)ri1.-k  ti.  SHI-  riiif'ii.1  th'.  U».iii.  ».  iin.t  ii|.|'  v 
!  ■!].-  rmti-li.  T)i'-  r..ii^|.iriii'.^>  lii^^  .1  tl."  i.i.i's  U-m-a^U 
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over  B  great  part  of  Europe.  Young,  beautiful 
wealthy,  she  woa  coarini!  every  where  wiih  nil  the 
eagerness  whicli  mnk,  fortune,  rtnd  female  charnis 
could  iuBpire ;  but  she  rejucicd  every  offer,  eiiticr  from 
diRn|ipoinIed  alTections,  or  n  romantic  love  of  ndvci 
tiire.  ARcr  positing  seven  years  at  Constant  i  no  pi  i 
she  embarked  for  Syria  in  a  vessel  luden  willi  a  great 
[Kirt  of  her  weallli,  and  jewels  of  high  value,  The 
veswrl  wna  Krockod  ia  a  slurm  on  the  coosi  of  Cum- 
munia,  nnil  its  ircasures  were  buried  in  the  wav(-«. 
Liuly  Stanhope  was  saved  upon  a  desolate  island.  She 
returned  to  England,  uid  uiled  again  for  Syria  with 
the  rernuuJer  of  her  fortune.  She Inndcd  in  that  coun- 
try, applied  herscirio  thestudyof  the  Arabic  language, 
and  associaiod  witli  all  persons  who  were  likely  to 
a«»isl  her  iuiercoutse  witJi  ilic  Acnlie, Druses,  Ma roniie 
and  other  inliabitiuits  of  Syria.     She  then  organized 


largn  caravan,  ond  Imversed  every  part  of  llial  country. 
At  Palmym,  irilxis  of  wandering  Arabs,  lo  the  number 
of  My  iliousiuid,  assembled  round  her  lent;  and, 
eluirmed  with  her  beauty  and  grace,  and  ihe  splendor 
of  lior  retinue,  proclaimed  her  queen  of  Palmyra. 
After  leading  a  wandering  life  in  this  nianner  for  some 
time,  she  sonted  in  an  almost  inaccessible  aoliiucle 
among  ihc  muiinlains  of  Lebanon,  not  for  from  ancient 
Sidua.  Here  she  buill  ti  caslle.  cunatniclcd  n  beauti- 
ful garden  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  and  lived  many 
years  in  a  style  of  EnWern  splendor,  surrounded  by  a 
concounic  uf  Arab  and  European  guards  and  dcago- 
mans,  and  a  nuraerons  retinue  of  females  and  btiuJc 
aluffu.  She  mainluiiied  a  fnendly  iiilercourse  with 
tAe  gnromoicat  of  ConsUiitinople,  the  pacha  of  Syria, 
'  -'  •iiiir  Seaehir,  the  BovereigD  of  Lebanon,  and  {lar- 


ticiLariy  with  the  Arab  sheiks  of  the  desert.  She  died 
here  in  the  year  1^9,  an  object  of  admiration  to 
ihc  Eosi,  and  of  astonishment  lo  Europe. 

On  the  continent,  the  arms  of  Napoleon  prevailed 
over  all  enemies.  His  seizure  of  ihe  throne  of  Spain 
induced  Ihe  English  to  send  annieK  into  thai  cwiniry, 
which  at  6ist  met  with  great  losses  and  dcfvaU. 
Under  ilie  couiniivud  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  how* 
ever,  ihey  encountered  the  French  with  succ^as,  oiia 
finally  wrested  both  Spain  and  Portugal  from  ilui  gnuip 
uf  Napoleon.  Great  Britain  enlorcd  with  ardor  into 
■  he  struggle  which  was  made  to  check  his  gigantic 
power  on  the  continent,  and  ihe  influence  of  Iter 
mighty  wealth  and  energetic  spirit  was  every  wtierc 
felt.  These  exertions,  and  the  disaitrous  campaign 
uf  the  French  in  Russia  in  1612,  led  to  the  liiuit  tri- 
umph of  the  English  and  their  allies.  The  eapt>iin> 
of  Paris,  and  ilie  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  «er« 
followed  by  a  general  peace  in  Europe  the  same  vnir. 
The  reiurti  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in  May.  IflS 
renewed  the  war  with  I'rance ;  bul  ihe  graod  ilcaina 
was  finislted  by  the  buttle  of  VVaierloo,  Ui  June  of  the 
Game  year,  ss  has  been  already  related  in  the  history 
of  France.  A  war  with  the  United  States,  which  had 
been  begun  In  1812,  was  closed  by  a  treaty  in  the 
spring  of  1815,  leaving  Great  Britain  once  more  a* 
pence  with  nil  the  world. 

The  commencement  of  steam  ntivigotlon  in  Omit 
Britain  may  be  dated  at  about  1811,  when  n  steamboat 
was  launched  upon  the  Clyde,  in  Scotland,  four  yean 
after  Fulton  had  made  his  successful  experiment  tipon 
the  Hudson.  The  slave-trade  was  nbolislied  hy  act 
of  parliament,  in  1807,  aOer  having  been  a  subject  uf 
earnest  debute  in  that  body  for  twenty  years.  Wtlber 
force,  Granville  Sharpe,  and  other  philanthropists, 
distinguished  themselves  by  tlieir  persevering  labors  in 
accomplishing  this  great  end. 


•CHAPTER  CCCCXVI. 

A.  D.  IBU  Id  1849. 

Distress  and  Disturbaneis  in  England — Ac- 

ccision  of  George  IV.  —  Troubles  occatioH^d 

by  the  Qiieoi — Accession  of  William  IV. — 

Reform  Bill — Accession  of  Queeti  Virimia 

—  Foreign  Wars  —  Famine  in  Ireland  — 

The  C/iartists  —  Rebellion  of  Smith  O'Britn. 

The  iransilion  from  war  to  peace  caused  m>  coot- 

ptete  a  change  in  all  commercial   tranaacuons,  tint 

credit  was  shaken,  trade  injured,  maoufactures  checked, 

and  thousands  of  laborers  and  tradesmen  wor«  thrown 

of  employment.     These  evils  were  more  antiibiy 

in  England  than  in  any  other  country,  and  led  to 

many  serious  riots  in  the  manufacturing  counties,  am 

alarming  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  mptiopolis. 

where  meetings  were  held  which  threatened  to  Ifud  (o 

■olulion.      The  government   adopted   very   M-vere 

asures,  but  the  public  tranquillity  was  not  rcnorMl 

till  the  commercial  crisis  had  passed.     NolwithMuid- 

ing   the   cessation   of   the    disturbances,   the    propte 

remained  wretched  and  discontented,  siid  the  diKooo- 

linuance  of  the  war  hardly  relieved  them  from  ujr 

burden  of  taxation.     The  national  debt  had  in-rraimt 

the  enormous  sum  of  eight  himdred  miliiona  sur- 

\ea%\  the  inlierosl  of  which  remained  to  be  paid  yesily. 
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The  lieavv  tases,  and  the  stngnation  or  trade,  pressed 
with  destructive  weight  on  the  coinnjerciul  onJ  mon- 
ufscturiug  clasaw. 

George  HI.  died  January  29,  1820,  after  a  reigri 
of  sixty  years  —  the  longest  and  most  eventful  in  Eng- 
lish history.  For  many  years  previous  lo  his  death, 
he  had  been  deprived  of  his  reason  :  during  which 
ime  the  government  had  bf^en  exercised  by  his  son, 
8  prince  regent.  He  now  ascended  the  throne  under 
llie  title  of  George  IV.  He  had  been  for  some  years 
separated  from  his  wife,  who,  on  the  accession  of  her 
husband,  relumed  !□  ICngland  to  claim  the  privileges 
of  ber  rank.  The  king,  wIkhq  hatred  of  his  spouse 
was  intense,  refused  to  ad- 
mit her  to  any  share  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the 
coronation,  tireut  excite- 
ment was  caused  In  Eng- 
land by  this  proceeding. 
The  people,  believing  the 
quwn  had  been  unfairly 
irenied  by  her  husband, 
adopted  her  caune.     The 

7,  at  the  sug^es- 
ihe  king,  caused 
h  her  lo  he  brought  to  trial 
^  before  the  house  of  lords, 
forscanduloiuanOcriminal 
misconduct.  Brougham 
and  Uenman,  the  ahlesl 
udvocaies  of  the  English  bur,  pleaded  her  cause  ;  and 
tlie  general  feeling  of  the  nation  was  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed against  the  meaoure,  that  it  was  abandoned. 
The  queen  died  shortly  alV-rward,  A,  D.  \&i\.  I^ril 
fj>»er|>ool  retittd  from  the  office  of  prime  minister  tn 
I8S7.  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Canning,  who  died 
a(\er  uw  admin isirstion  of  about  three  months.  Lord 
Uoderich  took  his  pittce  for  a  short  time,  and  was  f:uc- 
ceedcd  by  the  duko  of  Wellington.  The  only  other 
jYfui  of  importnncv,  in  this  reign,  was  iho  admission 
of  ilie  Catholics  to  sit  in  parliament.  Oorge  IV.  died 
the  next  year,  June  26,  1H30. 

William  JV.f  his  hrotbcr,  ascendetl  the  throne. 
Hmi  month  after  this  «vcnt,  tltc  revolution  of  July  took 
■face  at  Paris.  Its  i^ixX  in  Kngkind  was  very  powor- 
tuL     The  riots  and  rick-burnings  in  tlie  rural  districts 


Imd  for  many  years  given  signs  of  popular  discuniont 
while  the  geneml  clamor  lor  parliamentary  r«<rorra 
had  grown  stronger  from  day  to  day.  The  popula. 
cause  in  England  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
overthrow  of  Charles  X,  in  France  ;  and  tlie  Tory  min- 
istry, headed  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  were  com- 
pclkd  to  resign  at  the  close  of  the  year  1830.  A 
Whig  cabinet,  with  Earl  Grey  at  the  head,  took  their 
place.  One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  new  gov. 
emment  was  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  reform 
of  purtiameni,  by  disfranchising  ihe  boroughs  which 
elected  members  without  any  adequate  constituency, 
called  rotten  boroughs, 
and  granting  members 
to  the  large  cities  which 
had  hitherto  been  with- 
out representation.  AT- 
lor  n  violent  opposition 
from  the  advocates  of 
the  old  system,  the  re- 
form bill  was  passed  in 
June,  IS32.  This  «nw 
the  moat  imporlniit 
cliange  wliicb  had  been 
made  in  the  form  of  the 
British  government  for 
many  yean.  Appreben* 
sions  were  entertaioed 
by  the  enemies  of  the 
measure,  that  k  would 
lead  to  the  overthrow  urmonerrhioil  Insthutions  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  such  views  have  by  lu>  moans  been  verified 
by  its  operation.  It  must  be  added,  thai  ihe  fnifportrrs 
of  the  Tvfonii  bill,  who  expocted  girai  and  immedi- 
ate benefits  from  It,  have  in  like  manner  bern  disap- 
pointed. The  form  of  the  legislative  body  has  been 
somewlinl  changed,  but  its  spirit  remains  the  same. 

Williom  IV,  died  June  SO,  1881.  His  n^ign  is 
remaritabk)  for  having  been  the  only  ona  in  all  British 
history  in  which  there  was  no  foreign  war  and  no  eit- 
ecuiion  for  high  treason.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  the 
reigning  itovrri-ign.  Queen  rtcforta,  who  was  married 
on  the  lOlh  of  Pebninn,-,  IMO,  to  Prince  Albirt  of 
Sttxe-Coburg-Gothn,  a  German.  The  a  tin  linist  ration 
of  the  gove.mmeni,  howiiver,  remains  solely  with  thn 
queen.    During  lier  reign,  Great  Britain  was  engaged  ill 
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some  imporlunt  iransittionB  in  foreign  counlries,  aiiit 
her  own  colonies ;  us  tlie  war  in  Afghanistan,  China, 
Btid  ihe  Punjaub,  utid  itie  rebtillon  in  Uanadn.  The  his- 
tory of  ihoM  events  will  be  foiiml  in  olhorpnnsoriliis 
volume.  Alihfiugh  nlic  mainiainwl  [icncc  wiih  Europe, 
.'ho  impulnlion  of  tjrenl  Briiuiri  siiirerpil  grtut  misery 
tVwm  wnnt  of  occupuiion  anil  n  senrcily  ol  fixwl.  The 
chief  suiri^riiig  was  in  Irclund,  wliern  ihc  failure  of  ihc 
puiutij  iirop  led  to  a  fuiniue,  in  which  nearly  lulf  n 
million  of  piT.Mio»  perislied  during  ihe  year  1817.  The 
omigratioM  from  Oreai  Britain  was  mueli  increased  hy 
Ihiii  cukniiiy ;  and  hundmds  of  thousands  abauduiic-il 
ibeir  hurnen  fur  the  United  Stares.  Thit  sinic  of 
nifiering  liaecoiitinuod  with  more  or  less  aggravation 
to  the  present  dny. 
In  lR4H.sbiirt1y  ai^er  the  overthrow  of  liouia  Phihppe, 


considerable  alarm   waa  created  in   England  by  I 
ChartistE.avery  numerous  association  of  people,  c' ' 
of  thelowerclassos,  whoare  m  favorof  radical  change* 
ia  the  governmt^nt,  and  a  writtet)  conslitulion.     They 
held  meetings,  in  immense  numbers  in  London,  nnd 
other  large  cities,  and,  for  a  short  lime,  ihrealencd  to 
cuuso  on  overturn  similar  to  what  had  inken  place  al 
Puris.      The  great  body  of  ihc  nation,  however,  did 
not  countcnuneu   their  proceedings,  nnil  llie  Chartieti 
soon  eutiscd  lo  nitrael  notice.     In  the  same  year,  ex- 
cited by  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  an  improvidonl  attempt 
was  made  lo  raise  a  rebellion  in  that  couniiy,  by  a 
individual  named  Smilh  O'iJrirn,  and  others ;  but  it  | 
was  ((uickly  suppressed  by  the  government, and  O'DrioD, 
wifh  a  number  of  his  conipalrioia,  was  tried, condemnttd, 
and  sentenced  to  ironsportotion. 
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ClIAPTIiR  CCCCXVII. 
Character  of  the  Ens;li»h  —  Lileralure — 7m- 

alilutiona  —  Arts  —  Amusements  —  Archilec- 

turc  —  Population  —  Productive  Itidustry  — 

Chief  Cities, 

Tits  clmmctcf  of  the  English  ia  strongly  marked, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  among  many  excellent 
iiunlitits,  we  find  some  which  are  uot  agreeoble. 
'rhey  arc  laicnsely  national,  and  heuee  are  little 
qualified  lo  do  justice  to  other  countries.  Tlieir  trav- 
ntlera,  pprlinps  without  intending  it,  oflen  misrepresent 
the  coUQiries  they  visit  r  the  periodical  press,  the  great 
ntUiclo  for  disseminating  opininn  mid  ro|K)riing  the 
'■(irreni  tmnenelionsiaf  the  world,  is  too  often  pros- 
tituted Ui  the  purposes  of  national  antipathy  and  indi- 
vidual interest  or  spile.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  fmilty  of  the 
F.nglish  that  they  despise  the  French  and  are  jealous 
of  ns :  certain  it  is  that  it  is  mre  to  find  candor  or 
'otjoifjudgmeal  m  MB  English  writer  upon  diher  of 
r/»yuf  topics. 


Loyally  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  English  than 
their  nationality  :  ibis  is,  indeed,  the  master  scntimciu  I 
of  the  mojority  of  the  people,  taking  precedence  bnth 
of  religion  and  patriotism.  What  we  should  deem  ihr 
misfortune,  if  not  the  shame,  of  the  country, — its  rma\ 
family  nnd  ila  nobility, — arc,  to  them,  objects  of 
intense  and  ceaseless  interest.  The  slightest  move- 
ments.  the  most  ordinary  incidents,  the  simplest  nets 
of  dally  life,  on  the  part  of  these  notable  personages, 
are  deemed  worthy  of  daily  record,  and  constitute  Itw 
sinpio  of  numerous  publications,  largely  patronized. 
If  the  English  are  annoyed  at  what  they  call  our  natiojial 
conceit,  they  cannot  be  surprised  if  we  n-gard  itieii  ' 
worship  of  royally  and  nobility  —  both  fuiindctl  upon 
fiction  and  fraud,*  according  to  our  theory  —  with  m    ' 


•  All  moimrehy  a 


t«  sttFiidant  nntiility  in  fnundcd  In 
Uie  ncTion  tnsc  s  rcnstn  fsmilj,  or  rcrUiia  lanulita,  sic  m- 
dowcd  with  raj-Hl  or  noble  blood  ;  that  i*.  Ihst  nUurt,  prur- 
idrace,  the  Dnty—  has  made  thcw  prisons  of  *  biebct  aai 
tietter  mould  than  otiui  men,  lad  hvncc  thcr  KMy  cUtai 
and  priTUege).     All  this  H^  <f 
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toii^x  fjii.-il  ilis^^iist.  Tlif*  K!i^Ii>)i  may  Im*  n'!«|MMM<Ml, ' 
li'it  ilifv  :inr  linl*:  luvt'd  in  aiiv  ro'iiitrv  :  lliniii^liiint 
IP  :ti-lv  i)h'  win  ill*  rDiiiiiinit  (if  Kurxtpf.  ilifv  an*  vitv 
I'liriiiJi'ly  "li*;lik«-«l.  Aslili!  fnnii  tlirir  |»nliiifal  powiT, 
i A'-ri-il  :)iri)iiv:)i  <li|iloiii:it*v,  it  i<  rrallv  r('iii:irkabl«'  lif»\v 
1:"'«"  !•»  :!»•  ir  iiill'H'in'<\  i"»|M'ci;illy  in  litmtiirr,  tastr. 
:\r.  r>-  "j'M[i,  .'tiiii  siM'ial  in^iitniiiMW.  'I'lir  iirr-iinal 
ii  :-',;:hi-  •■  wliH'li  lln'  mass  nf  tin-  Kn<;li^li  rarry  wnli 
I*.'  Ill  \v  ii'i'ivi  r  iIk'V  *!<>,  and  a  similar  ii>ii<*  of  haii^liiv 
•  \«-  •j-'Iviiu'ss  flianuMt-ri/in''  tln-ir  \i]juN'  i!iirn*niir«'r 
u  t'ii  ;li<'  utirlil,  will  n'uilily  I'Xplain  tin*  almtist  niiivfrs;il 
N.  ii''iiiirit  lit"  a\('r»iiin  fii*«T!aiiiril  tuwani  ilio  nation,  ' 
;i[i'l  ;)it-  linji'  svmnatiiv  tlifv  I'xcitr,  rvfn  in  l>«')ialt'ul' 
til*  !r  iiiaiiv  \:rtii('s  and  iii<-irwiM*  ant!  ^mim!  institntiun^. 

'i'iii*  *>jitrit  ••!*  ilif  Ithiisli  naii<»n,  r^prrially  in  pMlilir 
.i:l"i  r^,  i^  li'  trayril  |»y  tin*  nanifs  nf  ilii-ir  vi-ssrls  oi' 
\\:ir,    iiiii^:  nf  liirni  sti-anisliips  nf  n-o-nt  rmistnicliun : 
A'-inj'iii,   AiiiliT,  Al«'oto,  Avrn;:«T,    Masili^k,    HI<mh1- 
ImjihiI,   Ii  I  ill  loir,  CnN'tiililc,  Kri'hus,  Fin-hniml,  Fury, 
<  i  ;i<ii.t*<ir.   (iiilia)i.   (iiir^ron,    ilarpy,   llrratr,    IIiMniil, 
J:i>-n.il,  Ma<:jir,  IMiilit,  Kattlrsnakt*,  Ucvrn^zt',  Salanian-  ■ 
ill  r,    S;ivau'«*,    Scnrpion,    SiMMir;;»',    Srrjwnt,    Spiilcr, 
SjH'iinl,    Spit  tin-,  Siyx,  Sulphur,    Tartar,  Tartan  is,  . 
T'  i-'T,  Tnrililf,  Ti-rmr,  Vfn;^i'anco,  Viprr,  Vi.\i*n, 
\  .r:»LM,  V I  ilea  no,  Viiltun',  Warspitf,  WiMfin*,  Wull', 
\Vi''vrriur!     That    thr-M«    naiufs    an*  si;:nitirant  of  j 
IiFin^h  t:iN;i'  and  ftMdin*;,  and  not  the  nrci'ssjirv  rtrsnlt  , 
I't'  !!ii>  !i'i<iiti'ss  to  uhich  thf*  V("«.s4ds  whicli   Irsit  thoni  : 
:.:i-  lit  \ii*«-d,  is   «*vid('nl  from  th**  tact  tliat  our  own  ' 
n\i|  s  ot'   war    havr    no   surli    firndish  titles,   hut  an* 
i.;i'u-  d  at'iiT  Mur  rhiif  cilii.'S,  c»iir  Matrs,  or  our  rivrrs.  | 

'i  111*  naiiiiu.il  arrogance  of  tin;    Kn^lLsh  is  visible  in 
'-•   r  p.'i!iiii:;r  s<.in;is,  ns'*Kuh:  itritannia,**  in  uhich  the 
lif-ii  iiii'iiui'the  seasis  Inildly  asserted;  and  ttie  national  ^ 
'.'.'I.I  lit  uf  (lod  save  the  Kin*;, (»r  Queen,*  which  is  sldl 


9<nn};  hy  the  F^nglish  on  fosti%'o  ncrasionn  with  infinite 
7.1 'a I  and  /est.  I^'t  any  one  mnipap-  it  with  the 
FniH'li  iiaii«>nal  sun;*  of  the  Marvi-iilrs  llvinn.t — an 
(ihji'i't  uf  iii!eiiM*  hormr  to  iiianv  n  i^immI  KnL'lishnian, 
—  aitd  mark  the  emirNi*  ami  exflusive  selfi>hiie«'s,  the 
pmtMiii-  and  tiiUninr  juvaliv,  of  thr  (inr\  and  the  hnrn- 
iiii;  |i:iM'in*i<.iii  ,'ind  L'«'n«Tiiiis  )i|iilaiitiiritpy  of  thi*  othfr. 
'I'lii'  UiCi  ih-it  the  KMi;li>li  e.vrl  \'\r.\r  moral  and  sin-ial 
iiilliM'Mi'i'  ujHiii  (l.f  eonTini-iii.  u  h:!t'  all  Miiruiie  s\in- 
pa!li;-/'s  wtih  (  \i'i*y  mi>\i  iii<  nt  (»f  I'Vaiii'i*.  may  Im; 
eaNiIv   «-.\|iIaiiii'i|   liv   thi-   sMi."je«.'.i.jm  hen-   i;i\i-n. 

Amiiiiif  fill'  lH)!ii  anil  >;r:k:iiL'  ti  atures  of  lh»'  Kiii»- 
Ii>h  eirirar'er,  on**  uf  thf  mo>!  pnniiincnt  is  the 
hi\r  of  liherly,  whii'h  pir\:.di's  :dl  clashes.  The 
Iii»«'ri\  for  which  ihr  F'.i.jl>h  )ia\e  contended  in- 
ehiih-s  the  rlLilit  of  tliiiikiii:;,  ^i\  iiil:*  writin;;,  and  doiii;; 
A  hat  their  opniiuMs,  iiii'liiiii'.Kii**,  whims,  nr  pn-judiees, 
may  {immpt.  Suih  i'*  \\\f  tijeory  of  F^n;:ii>li  Idierty 
ve(,  t«i  a  i;reat  extnit,  it  sefins  :in  imauinarv  Imh.>iu 
It  may  Im*  true  that  a  puriioii  «>f  the  |HM)pie — the  u|»« 
per  and  mid<lle  elasM's — reali/e  the  liherty  whieh 
they  el.din ;  hut  what  iiRietical  tr*  erlmn  is  enioveil  hv 
tilt*  *rreat  mass  of  tlie  nation,  inrludini;  the  popidallon 
of  the  three  kinploiiis,  wiiiU*  tliey  an-  hn*d  and  hmu^iht 
up  in  such  iiziioraiice  and  poverty,  that  it  is  impirw^ihlc 
lor  tliem  to  move  fmin  the  condition  in  wiiich  they 
are  lM>rn,  tu  chiM)se  their  place  of  alMide,  iheir  pn>- 
fej^sion,  llieir  eoiii|iniiiuns,  their  n  li<!ion,  i»r  their 
|»osition  ill  MM*''oty  r  To  the  }H'ople  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  aetually  able  to  command  an  educa- 
tion, even  tor  tl'.e  learned  pmfessioiis;  able  to  chrxisc 
the  counti'v  and  th«'  elimale  in  which  thev  will  live; 
the  prol'esHion  they  will  follow  ;  the  p<isition  they  will 
hold  in  s4N*ietv  —  such  lilK.*rtv  seems,  indeed,  but  • 
ni(K:kerv  and  a  dehiMoii. 
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-I  .r-  -.  n  !i-  ':»>:}.     (i  t>l  hn-*  iiindp  no  KUi*h  dL^tiiK'tion   in  hi^ 

.    .:  it   -> :  f  |U  il  !\  III :  iri-  li%t*\  i*  the  d<K>triiic  nt'  reason  und 

-.:.•:..  ./v.     lki\.i*v    .1!-.!   iiiiMli:v  iiri-,  thiTcl'iiro,  n!i'«uiii:i- 

\  ■  :  !*i  -•■  w  Iiii  ;iii-  iiifiTi'*lr  I  i:i  iiu|iii«iii:;  ihi-ir  ihviii'* 

■    ■        'i     '-i    »!;•■   iii.i—«*,   mill  ki'e|<ini;   up   rt»^;:r'-t   niid    nwr 

L   ?'  •  :ii    i«  nt'  iliiH  )ii;;h  lim  :i -_'(>,  t.iki^  i'»rr  to  itiirrotliid 

I—    ^\illi    tIiL>    lU'i^t    iiiip'i^iiii*  nrt-uiiiHtaiii'On.     They 

1  •  •  *'  >  t-'ii:ii  1 1 ;  ilicy  ritlr  in  ihlditl  rnui-hrs  iiinrkp«| 

-   -   'ffU  III'  til'  ir  liitTv  di'!H-«-iit  ;  tiLrv  hnvr  iuiinc*!« 

-    *.  :-ii:ii  .lilt  «it' iKflr  itevrrid   d::;iuTim ;    thi*v  hfihl 

•  ir-i'  Willi  the  pt'i|ilr,  natl  UFO  rvt'f  !»roii  by  tliPin 

:   I'V  t\n'  I  IK  Iriiitiiiriit*!  fif  uri;i{t|>rt>a(-hnl)li*  di^tjlnep 

%  1" '-r  Ihhui  ill  4-«  ruhnt  Biid  jHiwrr.      'l"hp    royul 

i.'i-  .!->  iiiiii  h  a  J- I'll  ti'iiii  th«'  liia.'i!*  a^  the  vi-ilc<l  ]in>]ihrt 
r  •  .1.  '1  !.i  y  itui  !1  ill  ]  al.u  •  «,  mvA  are  hurroundeil 
'•^r-.  ..-_'•  'iiM  u I  i.tii  ;i:iil  nil jh  1-1:1::  {"'niji.  Few  are  allnwefl 
*■'•    I,     :    I  '1  t..f  kill,:  "I  ipireii  uiiIi-««  thi-y  Im-  of  nohii*  tiliMid. 

11 1-  fi>«l.r:ii«-<l  111  an  uwlul  ilii;itity,  nhailnwed  I'urth 

\  :  1*  t-  ir:itl,  I  .iS.iL^'.io  tciia —  M«ji»ii  ! 
>-.  '.  i<  *>.•■  «%«:im  hy  wliirh  a  ti  tion  i«  iiiijtnMtl  ui>oii 
I  :  :.  :-  'lh>-  f\|iiii"4-«  ^ittcM'lin^  it  arc  c-xliitiilnl  by  the 
*•*.--  .■.\iii  in  thf  >tati«*.ii  4  III  ICiiysity,  uniliT  the  K*'"*-*ral 
I  i  .1-  .11  I  in  it  Hrit.iiii  .111'!  In  laiiil,  at  |>.  'Jfi.l,  tu  which  the 
'•  I  ;•  r  1-  i<  :•  ii>->l. 

•    NN  «   ^.v.   till- ori,;iMal 'if  171*:  — 

i.iii(  SAVi.  Tin:  kiMt. 

ill*!  ojvr  ^r*  .it  <it  i:.'*-  "ur  kin^  ! 
l.-ri;;  ii\i-  II. ir  li'i^'l-  K.:.^  ; 

<  iii<l  o.ili-  thi*  kil.^. 

Sritd  him  virtnn'iiis 
Hn|ipy,  and  ^Iiirinii*. 
l^tUii  111  reiKii  i>\f-r  U4  ; 
<iin1  Kavo  the  kin^  \ 

()  \/in\  our  Cioil,  ariM* ! 
S-atter  hit  cnc'nuo% 
And  make  thrm  tall ; 
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(*iinfound  thoir  politic^, 
FruHirate  their  knavish  tricks  ' 
On  him  our  h<>|M-s  wc  lix. 
(),  ^.lvu  iiJt  all! 

Thy  r]ioirr*t  irifli  in  ^tore 

On  (ftNir^c  lie  ]ih'a*tid  to  jiour; 

I^iiiU  may  }ie  rei'^ii. 
M:iv  \iv  di-ti-iul  our  law>, 
A'.d  ivi  r  i:iv«*  u^  r;ui»f 
Tu  -II y,  i%ith  hi  art  in-id  vnii  e, 

(fiid  nave  tliL-  ki:t::  ! 

t    Tin:  .mai:m:im.i..<  ih.%!n. 

\r  *on4  I  if  Kiiiii  o,  auiikc  t«i  ;:l'irv  I 

ll.iik.  I.  irk.  uhtit  n;\iiiid^  lud  vnu  ri«t  ! 
Yiiur  I  liil  Irf  Ti,  %\ivi'^,  aiid  ::r.i:iiUiri  ••  h«i-iry 

111  htiid  tl.i  ir  te.ie>  nnd  )i<  ar  tlirir  ( m  «  ! 
Slukil  K.tti  '.ul  tyraiiT-,  n.i«i  h.i  i  hn  1  diri;, 

\\  ith  h;ii  iii:i:  hi>«I%  :i  rullijiii  t:ai.d, 

Atfri^ht  .iKil  il<-«ii'.:itr  the  I.iii'I, 
NVIiiIe  I'e.u  I*  und  l.iti  rty  he  hlifdiu;;  r 

• 

To  ar:ns  !•"»  arm*,  ye  l^iare  ! 

'Ill'  a\i  n^in^  nwnrd  un^heuth. 

Mar-  h  nil.  manh  iui.  all  hcarta  molred 

Ou  l;*ii  i\\  nr  de.ith  ! 

Nn«,  n<iw  ihr  dnn;;rniu«  ntomi  i«  r«illin)c, 

\Vh:i  h  tri  A(  hrriiUA  kin^H  1  oiifi-tti  rate  raiic  ; 
llic  d'l^i  III  war.  lit  Iihisc,  are  homling; 

Ai.il  !•• !  our  tifM«  and  ritii-«  lilaxe. 
And  khall  we  )in«i  ly  view  the  ruin, 

Whde  lawIfM  Fnrrr,  with  guilty  fttride, 

Spreaii*  dr<*<iUtion  far  and  w  ide, 
M'lth  thuv  and  bloud  hia  haudii  imbniing? 
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LIT  ER  A  TDBB  — EDUCATION  — IKDUSTRT, 


The  contradictions  in  the  English  chamcter  are 
remarkable.  \a  no  otiier  country  of  Europe,  perhaps, 
are  there  more  men  who  act  steadily  upon  princi- 
ple ;  at  the  same  time,  in  no  other  country  are  there 
so  many  living  in  on  habitual  and  open  violation  of  all 
principle,  nnd  so  frequcnlly  in  contempt  of  legal  ordi- 
nances. The  amount  of  crime,  especially  of  lute,  is 
appalling.  Domestic  life  is,  however,  cultivated  more 
sedulously  by  the  English  than  by  any  of  the  conti- 
nental nations,  and  tlic  sanctity  of  marriage  is  more 
carefully  guarded.  Perhaps  the  most  estimable  qual- 
ity of  the  English  is  llicir  general  recognition  of  the 
great  principles  of  justice,  the  source  of  nil  honomble 
dealings  among  the  higher  classes,  and  of  what  is 
emphatically  called  fair  plai/  in  the  humbler  trans- 
actions of  life.  Yet  England,  as  a  nation,  taking  her 
own  writers  as  witnesses  of  her  guilt,  has  not  scrupled 
to  practise  injustice,  robbery,  and  oppression,  to  an 
extent,  perhaps,  uuparjllelcd  by  any  civilized  country, 
except  ancient  Rome. 

In  her  intellectual  character,  England  may  justly 
be  considered  as  proudly  preeminent.  Bacon,  Boyle, 
Locke,  Newton,  Davy,  and  numerous  others,  of  this 
country,  liave  disclosed  to  mankind  perhaps  a  greater 
sum  of  important  truths  llian  the  philosophers  of  all 
Europe  beskle.  Strong,  clear,  sound  sense  appeors  to 
be  the  mental  quality  characteristic  of  the  English  in 
philosophical  pursuits.  In  works  of  imaginolion,  the 
genius  of  the  nation  is  bold,  original,  and  vigorous, 
in  the  drama,  Shakspcare  stands  unrivalled  among 
ancient  and  modem  poets,  by  his  profound  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  mankind,  his  boundless  range  of 
observation  throughout  all  nature,  his  exquisite  play  of 
fancy,  and  hia  irresisliblo  power  in  every  ]irovince 
I  of  thought  and  feeling  —  the  sublime,  the  pathetic,  the 
li;rrililc,  and  the  humoruuii.  In  epic  poetry,  JMilton 
.  stands  above  all  other  moderuii.  S|)enscr  and  Drydcn 
I    are  alike  eminent,  the  one  fur  sweetness  and  richness 

■  of  description,  and  the  other  for  Rprighiliness  of  num- 
I     bcrs  and  versatility  of  jiower.     I'opc  is  unsurpassed 

f<ir  the  terseness  aiul  finish  of  his  versification.     To 

these  may  he  added  ilic  names  of  Swill,  Butler,  Gray, 

!     Thomson,  Cowpor,  Scott, Southey,WoniMwonh,Uyron, 

and   many  others.     It)  historical  writing.  England  has 

many  illustrious  names,  the  chief  of  which  iint  Gibbon, 

Hume,  Robertson,  and  Mncauluy.    In  oruior\',  some  of 

her  statesmen  have  aci)uired  gn.'nt  renown,  lluiugh  the 

I    general  taste,  both  in  the  senate  an<l  at  the  bar,  seems 

'    to  delight  rather  in  plain  sense  and  cogency  of  ai^u- 

■  mcnl,  than  in  those  high-wrought  and  declamatory 
flighis  by  which  the  great  speakers  of  antiquity  acted 
on  the  imaginations  and  passions  of  their  hearers. 

The  iustilutions  for  public  education  in  England  arc 


With  luiurr  and  pride  Buiroundod, 

The  vOe,  ijifalumc  Doipots  dare  — 

Their  thir»t  of  goW  >nd  power  unliounded 


I.iko  tyrantu  bid  their  ilaTes  adore  : 

But  mui  U  msn,  nnd  who  u>  more  > 

Not  iholl  the;  longer  luh  *nd  goad  ua. 

0  Liberty  !  can  man  rcnign  thee, 

Once  harini;  Telt  thy  generous  flame? 
Can  dun({enn>,  bolw,  and  l>ani  canlino  thee, 

Ur  whip*  ihy  noble  spirit  tame  i 
Too  long  the  world  hai  wept,  bewailing 

That  laliiebood'a  dagger  tjnuita  wield  ; 

But  Freedom  i«  our  award  and  ahield. 
And  all  their  art*  are  unavailinc ! 


splendid  and  well  endowed.  The  two  universities  ot 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  not  only  the  wealthiest, 
but  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  They  enjoy,. amon<i 
other  privileges,  that  of  sending  each  two  members 
to  pariiament.  Public  schools,  in  addition  to  ihc  uni- 
versities, are  very  numerous;  but  the  education  of 
the  lower  classes  is  much  neglected  by  the  govern- 
ment It  is  quite  certain  that  the  leading  people  are 
averse  to  universal 
education.  The 
line  arts  have  been 
less  encouraged  in 
England  than  in 
some  countries  of 
the  continent ;  yet 
there  are  many 
noble  collections 
of  paintings  and 
statuary  in  the 
kingdom.  The 

most  distinguished  ; 
of  the  English 
painters  is  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  introduced  an 
original  style  of 
portrait  painting  in 
the  last  century.  ^,   .  .     „ 

The       favorite  *r  j-h».  E,T»id.. 

amusements  of  the  Englisti  arc  those  which  combine 
the  advantages  of  air  and  exercise.  In  former  times, 
hunting  was  almost  the  sole  business  of  life  among  iho 
English  squires;  and  though  their  tastes  are  now  nmch 
altered,  this  original  pastime,  in  all  its  forms,  continues 
to  bo  eagerly  followed.  Horsc-rncing  is  cncoumffi-il 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  with  equal  anlor.  The 
races  of  Doncastcr,  York,  and  Ncwmarkei,  are  at- 
tended by  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  couiitr\' 
for  rank  and  opulence.  Among  the  common  pe<ipl(- 
bo\ing  was  a  favorite  amusement :  but  this  seems  to  he 
declining.  Bull-bailing  was  formerly  prevalent,  but  it 
is  now  prohibited  by  law. 

The  orchitecturc  of  Englond  prcs«-t)ts  hardly  .iiiv 
features  tliat  are  strictly  national.  Every  style  of 
building  may  be  found  in  the  countrii'.  In  the  cities 
and  large  towns,  brick  is  the  cuinimm  material  li>r 
houses.  Tlio  more  cosily  structnres  are  of  frecston<". 
Inti-rnidly,  no  habitations  in  the  worlil  equal  thi)«e  uf 
tlic  English  f<(r  convenience  and  comfort.  In  the  arti- 
cle of  food,  the  English  do  not  differ  much  from  (1h- 
peo[)lc  of  the  United  States.  The  national  drink  is 
malt  liquor.  Convivial  excess,  so  long  the  reproach  cf 
the  English,  is  becoming  more  rare. 

The  population  of  England,  in  former  times,  was 
very  imporfeclly  known,  being  calculated  only  from 
very  vague  sun'eys  and  estimates.  In  the  reign  ol' 
Ell/nbelh,  a  careful  enumeration  was  made,  the  resuli 
of  which  gave  four  millions  nnd  a  half  as  the  number 
of  the  inliahitants.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  ceniur}',  n  regular  system  of  eniunrmtion  by 
eciistis  was  esta hi! shell,  to  be  continued  at  intervals  o( 
ten  years.  The  Inst  census,  in  18-11,  gave  a  popula- 
tion of  about  sixteen  millions  for  England  and  Wales. 

The  productive  industry  of  England  far  surpasses 
that  of  any  country  in  the  world,  ancient  or  modem. 
The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  southern  countries  of  Europe ;  but  by  improvc- 
monlii  in  ogriculiuro  and  the  industry  of  the  pci^lc,  it 
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v.i%  b<;r>n  mailo  hi)ihly  prod iir live.  AIincMt  alt  i))v 
i.ibli:  kinili  of  ^riit)  un:  ni'«il  in  alniiiiliiiicc,  am 
Mh)  •|it:klily.  'Hie  iiciiitirai-lLin-H  (iT  ('ni!lniiil.  Mill 
ii'inr  lii.iii  tliL'  iiJiriiuiisi-  [ii'iHlDct.'t  of  hrr  aizrinilliirv, 
>.<v.-  .i-i.>iii>h.  .1  ilii.-  w..rl<l.iin'l  riti-^iil  hrr  ti>  u  (Wiili-d 
■  .|»'n<.nty.  In  il.i:*  r<  •■|»f<,<A<-r  nil  •.ilxr  i.Hiioiix.    II<  r 

n-<lli-li  UikI  fi'l^iii  rlntlM  ;in-  Woni   liv  rlic  iiilciliUniiH 
■(  f'vi-n'  ]>iin  iif  llii-  cl'ilic,  iiiul   Iht  iiMiiiifiirliin-K  uf 


!  ibc  pincc,  and  (liat  the  inlubiianta  are  orcujiiid  «iih 
[  busiiiosA  rntlirr  thiin  nmuK-mcni.  Tbo  inuln  siriftN  are 
titli.-rablv  ii|iaciiniii ;  but  very  few  arc  mraitrht  or  n-;:- 
ular.  Tlu:  1kiu!«s  are  biijli  of  n  iliiifiy-i'iilon.'cl  \tr'u:k. 
and,  as  the  HJr  'n  runstantly  filled  with  Biiiukf;,  llii-  Mri't-ii^ 
bnvr  n  dim  nmJ  cliKiiny  a|i|M'nmnrr.>.  Tlic-  |M-(>|ile  of 
fii^liiiiii  clwi'll  ai  till-  wcsi  i.'iiil,  in  which  nrt-  nuiny  .■>[>a- 


Kn-. 


iid   I 


'ljr«-'<l. 


rt'i:il  r 


1  the 


IxiiHlun  \m*  ftoirit'  fitaiiA  ii 

"      ■  inllv 


iii[H>kiiii: 


>.f      t)H- 

wliolly  of  ill  m!(ii<]|';i<'!iirf-il  I'fxiiict-.  C<Kt<in  if  llif 
iiiint  iiHjHirtuiir  iirt.cli-:  lu-xt  nw  uinlU-ii  ^uhIa  and 
itri>iii:)it  nifinlx.  Tli'-  ini)Hirti<  •■iiiiiiiriM'  alntuKi  c^i-ry 
:irtir|i-  fur  wlili'li  till'  tii'CfiMiiy  i>r  ibi-  liiiiir}'  u(  nun 
'iri'Vuti-H  n  inurki't.  TIk'  iiiii-rinr  niivi|i»iiun  nf  Kiij:- 
l.iml  iiiny  Ixt  r>-;.';inli'>l  iin  uik  iif  ibi'  primi*  MHirct-it  of 
ili>'  nntiiinal  jirxp-l-'rify.  Thi"  rannlf  an*  vrry  nuinrr- 
■  <ii->.  mill  ilif  r-i>l«ii\<i  !-:ill  inurr  ho.  I'lii-  t-arriaif 
rids  nn-  iin>iir|>.i»»'<l  in  nliy  p»rt  uf  lite  wnriJ  fur 
i|i<  ir  P\>-rilriii-i-.  Tin;  WIIIH!  IMV  \lP  Kilii)  of  lh<- 
l.n.la.-.. 

I,"iid<iii,  till- rnpiMl  of  Cn-.-it  Itriiiitn,  i4  Th"  birfitTKt 
ci'v  rii  Kiiri<|i>-.  It  KinifU  im  ilur  Tlumirn,  iit  the  Ix-wl 
•  irvliili  n:iti);ali<>n.  l>!i  wlii>!r  i-xIi'mI  ninv  In-  dcNcrilml  ' 
ns  Mxrn  mili-s  in  ]i-ii;ti)><  "nd  fiti-  ill  bn-ailth  ;  but  dif- 
fi-ri'iit  )HiriiiHK<  <ir  till''  prcnt  ■m-:iii|i«Ii>  lienr  dilTiTeul 
ii:irt)i'ii,  mill  an-  mdiji'ct  lo  diir<-n-ii1  lniiniri|ial  authur- 
i'.u*.  TIm-  rity  w  in  p-iH-r«l  veil  Iniilt. |uiv<i),  lighted, 
mid  (U|i|i1iim1  with  walrr.  Fi>r<-i)tncn  from  iIh;  cun- 
iiin-ul.  will)  vitit  it  for  ibc  fir¥(  tinx-,  MNin  dincuvrr  that 
iililiiy.  and  not  oraatncnt,  u  the  main  ctioniclenalic  of 


ilisciin'M  tin-  di 
with  MKri  vvfi 
cliiircl),  tltc 


Hhii:lii>'.li.n! 
tnni  view  of  llir  1mildin;!S  ht'l  <)rlhc<' 
■  thiiip  cxiKKt  li  ti>  i!n-  uir.     Si.  I' 


■riHww  uf  Sir  t'liriMiiiil"- 


\ln 


ibr  fuK^  buildiiift  in  Enfttand,  i 

S).  I'vhTVat  lloim-;  but   it   ■<•  ri,.-ly  \„- ed  in  l<y 

iHiiiilintpi,  nliich  |in'vpnl  a  cimii  »ii-»-  <if  ir.  WcM- 
iniiHilpr  AUM*y  itt  a  niib1<-  s>|it'i'irii('n  of  (iolbir  arrlii- 
trrturr,  which  nintniiM  nMni'-n>ii!i  inonuincnlx  iif  l(in|.'S 
warrioni,  tiiativiiH'n,  philiwiilur',  and  fMn-t*.  Tim 
oiImt  lniildiii|ri  of  note  am  ihi*  n>-w  llouwii  nf  Piirlin- 
ni<-nt.  \Vliit<-hnU  and  Hurkin^luiin  I'alnn-*,  Shimtj-I 
Hcmv,  tlm  Koynt  Kxcbatigp,  tlir  Itank.llii-  l'i»l-(  Hricc, 
Covviil  Cinnh-ii  Market,  &e.  Near  the  c|xii  wln-iv  the 
|;r>-al  fim  uf  16G6  ■(riginaUil,  •lands  tin-  innuiiuK-iil 
«-m;U.il  I't  riimnKniontc  ihai  calamity :  it  is  twu  luin- 
drcd  aw)  two  fin-t  in  liciiflil,  and  i*  mw  of  lltr  m(wt 
conKpiciioiM  ol^oct*  in  tlu:  cilv.  Hictc  um  w-ven 
bnil|{<-«  acroM  the  Thamcii  in  l»nd<in,  auA  «  Tiuinc-i 
unik-r  ibp  river  in  lliat  part  wbtrv  it  i*  navigated  bjr 
lar)t<!  ithipi :  thin  in  the  muai  rrmaifcablc  work  uf  ila 
kind  cvvT  executed. 
London  it  tlte  centnl  point  of  buuDcaa,ud  the 


2rc;ii    ■_.  ._,    ■:..:   ._i.;j.ire.     The   Boiitt  of 

England  is  ilio  nioiii  gigiiuiii:  insiituiion  of  ils  kind  in 
iht!  world  :  ils  nonual  issues  are  about  twenty  millions 
ftrrling.  London  is  also  the  literary  emporium  of  ihe 
kingilom  :  nimoat  all  Ihe  books  of  importaiico  are  hero 
[iriutecl  &ai]  publiBhed.  It  is  iho  centre  of  inlcili> 
^ence  r«latiag  lo  public  affhirs,  giving  circulniion  lo 
«  prodigious  number  of  netvspnpers  and  periodicals. 
Thn  trudo  and  mamifaclurea  of  London  embmce  al- 
□iDst  every  doparimeni  of  human  enterprise  iind  indus- 
try. Its  population  in  1641  whs  one  million  eight 
hundred  and  scveniy-lbrce  Ihousnnd  six  hundred  and 
scvcniy-aix.  At  ihe  preacnl  moment, it  is  estimuted  ul 
Iwo  million  five  hundred  thousand. 

Liverpool  is  the  chief  seaport  in  the  west  of  Bng- 
lund,  nnd  ihe  gival  emporium  of  the  manufacturing 


districts  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  place  of  com> 
mcrce,  but  some  of  ils  public  buildings  are  vei?  hand- 
some. The  most  conspicuous  are  ihe  Town  Hall  and 
the  Exchange.  The  docks  for  the  reception  nnd  ud- 
loading  of  merchant  ships  are  verv  spacious.  Numrr- 
ous  lines  of  packets  run  from  Liverpool  to  variow 
ports  of  the  world,  and  the  most  regular  and  dircc' 
intercourse  between  Europe  and  America  is  carriod 
on  by  the  steam  packets,  which  connect  tliis  city  with 
Boston  and  New  York.  The  population  is  about  itirec 
hundred  thousand. 

Manchester,  the  centre  of  British  industry  and  the 
manufacturing  capita!  of  the  empire,  is  in  ihe  iieigb> 
borhood  of  Liverpool,  and  connected  wiih  it  by  a  niil- 
way.  It  is  not  a  handsome  city,  but  consists,  for  l)ie 
most  part,  of  narrow  sireets,  in  which  manufacloriei 


and  warehouses  are  crowdi^d  logeiher  in  huge  masses. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  Manchester  are  those  of 
cotton  dull),  lace,  and  silk.  The  city  is  remarkable 
for  ils  charitablo  institutions,  hospitals,  and  schools 
for  the  poor.  The  population  is  about  two  hundred 
and  flAy  thousand,  hirmingham,  another  manufactur- 
ing city,  has  a  population  of  about  two  hundred  ihou- 

Bristol,  on  Ihe  Severn,  was  once  the  second  city 


post  for  manufactures  m  the  Wdsf,  till  it  was  ou^ 
stripped  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  Liverpool.  It 
has  still  extensive  manufactures  nnd  foreign  com- 
merce. Population,  one  hundred  and  ten  thouatiDd. 
Bnih,  not  for  from  Bristol,  is  the  most  beautiful  city  ia 
England.  Its  streets  are  spacious,  and  the  baasM 
handsomely  nnd  regularly  built  of  fiat  rreeslooB. 
The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  is  such  m  io 
represent  it  to  great  advatitngc.     Ba|b 


w  England.     It  was  the  chief  tmding  mart  and  out-  \  ot  gte&V  iwmbeTs  of  invalids  and  wealthy  idlers,  wlia 
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vinit  llio  place  to  iiKo  iu  minimi  waters,  and  panioi- 
pati*  ill  the  aiiiiis«'ni<*iitM  mid  dissi|)atum  which  are  the 
«*)iar.-icl(Tistic4  of  all  fashioruiMe  watrrin^-plaocs  in 
(iit'at  Britain.  Anioni;  th«*  other  ritifs  of  Kn;jland 
nciy  }x>  infMitioncd  ( )\f«»rd,  Oiinhrid^r,  and  York. 
The  two  first  an*  faniuiH  fnr  their  uiiivorsitit*s,  anil 
tlif  last  for  its  iiKi;inilii-rnt  (iu!lii(!  oathirdral,  called  thf! 
Miu.slrr,  • 


CIIArTKIl    CCCCXVIII. 

100  B.  C  to  A.  D.  1277. 

Wales.  —  Disrription  nf  Wafrs  —  The  Annt  nt 
Wvhh —  The  Druids —  (Wnnotnj  uf  Cut- 
tiui^  the  Misthfuf  —  I^f/naitis  of  Ann  mi 
Dniidism  —  Uoinnn  Innisinn  of  Wafts  — 
ytitirr  iiorrrnnuut  —  IJtWtlhjn  —  AV- 
irnrd    I. 

Walks,  ftinnorly  a  srpant*'  )irini*i[»a!!Tv  fnnn  Kn;i- 
lupl,  hes  in  the  Wfst  of  (treat  Mrii.-iin.  It  is  hoiiiidi  d 
.*\i  the  north  and  wi-st  hy  St.  ( ii'or:;i'\  (-hannfl ;  on 
l!;i'  east  hy  the  Kn^li^h  count  Irs  of  C'hcstrr,  Salop, 
Il'Ti'tord,  and  .Monmouih  ;  anil  on  tin*  smiih  hv  th** 
Itrio'ol  Clianiif'l.  It  is  ahoiit  out*  liundrrd  and  eiuhtv 
inii's  in  li'nL!:h  from  iionli  to  south,  and  ei^lity  in 
iin  -i>hh.  It  4-\hihi!s  ;!i'o«rraphi(Niily  a!!  the  fcatnn-s  of 
a  diH'iiict  coiin'.rv  fmin  Kii^hiiid,  eonsi>tiiiir  of  almost 
r'ltritihui-d  rin;ji-s  of  lofty  inountaiii'*  and  |>reripitoiis 
«•'»-''«•  intfTsi  iVnl  hy  iimiiktixis  df-ep  ni\iiii-s,  with 
•'v^t-jisivi*  vaI!i-\  «,  atl'irdini;  r:idlt"is  virus  of  \i  ild  and 
ri'::nn:ir  M-rnrry.  'i'h»*  prini'ipal  Imm-jIiIs  an;  Snowdoii 
aii'i  JMiiiiVMiiniMi,  tlir  t'iinnrr  of  uliich  is  thn  <•  thi»n- 
sni'i  M'vcii  liiiiiilri>il  f»  I'l  in  lM"li»hl.  Lakes  and  >!rraiiis 
ari>  :ih-ind'Mit  in  ihU  nm  iiiTain<i;ts  n';^i(»ii.  TIh- climatfr 
t,\  \\  a!i-i  d:irT<  III  I'rrlally  fnnn  tha:  part  of  Kiii;laii<I 
!■.  .Hi!  in  th"  saiiM-  I  i^itu'li'.  I:i  ;;fiirr;il,  tlu»  air  is  \rrv 
-«'i  irp;  in  tin*  ino:in7a:ii<Mis  r(-i:i'iiis  it  is  hicak.  i>!it  iiKHi- 
iri'*-!y  iiiilil  in  thi*  vaN-s,  and  tlmsf  p:tr!s  adjaci'iit  to 
:■!•■  iM-raii,  p.irtii'  ilarly  in  t!»»*  n'llir.itrd  vah*  of  tila- 
r-j  irjiii-ihin'.  Simw  is  iimr"  trnpirui  in  Walrs  than 
:  r^iiL'laiiii,  and  it  envrrs  tin*  tops  of  tli«*  hi<^hest 
..  >  iti'ains  t''>r  iinnv  inoiitlis  in  llir  vrar. 

'i"!if  aniv'-nt  VVi-Uh  eallrd  llirjr  eoiintrv  Cumrti*  and 
r   'iiii^i'iiji'  f'y-.imrj.     TUo  s:imi'   names  are  |»re- 

•  .-.•■d  III  tin-  Wi  !s:i  •.piiki'ii  at  the  pn'S^'iit  day.    rnnii 
''     jn/    M    i!fri\«  d    f'rfa/jriri,    aii«.!iier    name    of   tirs 

'..'TV.      Tl,!'   d-r.x.i:  -HI   i»f  thr    h.one    W'tiii.i  is    un- 

'      "1.11  :   i"  has  !••  •  !i  n  !«  rp'il  to  iin'l^  iinul^  and  othi-r 

.•!s  :   i*.  a;i;M  ar'i   :•!  li  im*   li«'rii    \\t'>\   applied   t^i  this 

.nrv   hv   !!••■  S.ixm.s   in    the   s  \:h   n-nturv.      The 

:.\\\f  Wr'-h   \\»x*'  a  par!  of  ih»'  aUiri^iiial   jmism  s- 

-  ■  -   m|   t^••    I":;!:.!]  iif  Hirain.     'llu-ir   nwmUTs   wrp- 

■  .1-"  >i    liv    t'l"    KMiiMii    iiivasiiin,  whieh   dmve    the 

'".      .'1^  «•  -'WMf !  iti"  I  tlnsj'iiijirry.     Alti-r  thi'  iinadern 

:  "'  •■  :r''i  \\\ :.'r.i'.  p.irt  nf  \\\*i   islan'l   hy   tMrmiii:; 

■•!«.   ,-iii>l    aj.jHi  .\\\*z    ^arriMiiis,  they    tnnn  tl  thiir 

.'  i'lj  fii  th'*   iM.'iiri',  ;«n-«i  i'<i>miry.     The  Knmnns, 

:.'•  r  t'lTNi  \i«.;'  !•!  \\  ,\  .  ^.ficiiid  it  piis<,*-SH*-il  liv  thn-e 

'  nf  p#iij»!i-  —  ;hf  iir''nrift  x^  Silurr^^ixwA  iHrnrttt. 

V  had  an  is!.i!i;.n)i«i|  :;fi\iriiini-nt,  UiJIi  rej'dar  and 

•diwi|i|ii|fi|  tri*->p«,  d.\jded  in'o  rliariotrers,  raval- 

r\ .  ..Ill]  iiitaiitrv.    'I  lnv  ni^-d  corn,  and  their  u'lstiin's 

^v<  r>-  ahiiiidantly  Mi^-keil  with  raTtle,  ftlieep,  and  swine. 

I'li'-tr  money  coii>it:ed  uf  ringn  und  ftinull  plates  of 

•  ri<:k  strung  togeUier. 

Tlie  chief  scat  of  Druiduim  sccmi  to  have  been  in 


I 


tliis  country.  The  great  hi^h  priest  of  this  ndi;;ion«. 
or  andi  Dniid,  nrsided  in  the  Island  of  Mona,  now 
called  Ani^h'ura.  Ilerv;  the  most  s<ilemn  rites  of  this 
mysterious  n-Ii<!ioii  wen*  perft>rined  amidst  dark  proves 
of  (kak-trei's,  or  in  temples  formed  hy  cindes  of  hn^e 
stones.  Here  they  sficrifieed  Iniiiiaii  lN'iii;;s,coii<«iNiiii^ 
of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  criminals  (^oiidemnetl 
t(»  death  for  their  offf'nces.  Thesr  niiM'rahle  vieiiniN 
wen»  hiirnefi  in  Inrye  wii^ker  rai:es  iN-tore  the  altars. 
('a-s;ir,  in  his  Commentaries,  s:i\s,  ••  The  I)nMds  cfni- 
sider  that  the  torture  of  thosi-  ulm  have  lH>eii  taki-ii  in 
the  commission  of  thet\  and  rohUTv,  or  t»ther  crimes, 
is  more  a«rn'i*al)le  to  the  iiinitoriid  pxls  ;  hut  uhen 
there  is  not  a  siitlu^ien:  niimlN-r  of  criiir.irils,  ;hev  tlo 
not  scnipie  to  infli<'t  this  tortun-  on  the  iniuN'rnt.  Tlif> 
ehief  drltv,  whom  thev  Wurslnp,  is  Mrr'urv.  Thev 
have  many  images  of  him  ;  and  thev  n-^ard  him  as  i)ur 
inventor  of  all  arts,  their  piith*  in  ioiiriie\  in:;,  and  the* 
«rn'at  n'jznlator  of  tnnle  and  ctiiiiinen'e."  'i*hr  jiower 
of  the  Mruids  over  the  [Mu|iit'  was  far  ^n-a^er  than 
that  po**><-<sed  hy  thrir  priiit*es,  wliii  srliloin  dan  d  to 
dispute  the  di'cn-es  of  thfsr  priis's.  In  such  a  cas<«, 
the  otieinifr  uas  forliiiMeii  to  atli  inl  the  sienl'ices  — 
a  piiiiishiiieMt  siiiidar  to  the  Catholic  seiiti  nee  <*( 
e.\c«»iiimuiiicaiioii. 

Tilt*  Hriiids  of  Wales  were  iM'lieved  to  Im>  skiHed  in 
mapc  ;  and  their  coMume  was  calculated  to  htn'n;*then 
this  Ixdief  anions  a  nice  of  i<:iiortint  Uiriiarians,  \iho**e 
minds  wen?  easdy  impn'sstMJ  hy  o:  it  ward  appear.ine"s. 
Their  white  roUs,  lon<;  lieards,  and  the  uaiids  \^liieh 
they  carried,  iiii;!ht  wi-11  causi*  tlieiii  to  ))ass  tor  iii:ii!i> 
eiaiis  in  that  uin-nli^htened  age.  K\ery  pri<'st  wore 
suspended  fnnn  h:s  neck  a  si'r|>ent's  e«;i!,  eiiclo^nl  in 
^old,  as  a  idiarm  a*;aiiisl  evil.  They  taught  m.-iiiy 
su|M>rstitioiis  coih*erniiig  si-rpents,  rivers,  tn-es,  tin*,  and 
other  things  h«dd  sucn'd.  But  their  principal  otij<-(  t  of 
veneration  was  the  miMletiM*,  when  it  was  fouinl  grow  Iml' 
on  the  oak.  'i'he  :;n-at  |)ruiilical  festival  w.is  )ir!d  on 
New  Year's  day,  when  the  inistleti^*'  |ilaiit  was  cut  wi'li 
the  iiif»st  im|Ni>;iig  n  l:L:ioiis  solemnilies.  1  >.i  this  oc- 
casion,the  Mriids  walkeii  in  pnK*e»«:oii,  hah.reri  in  tilt  .1 
n»h«'s  of  cen'tnonv,  towiinl  ti.e  mk  on  wh:<-li  tl.i- 
mystic  plant  was  growing.  ( )tie  of  tin  in  a  »•*  u-l*  i 
the  tn-e,  and  ctit  the  inistli-tiN*  with  a  go!di-n  ki.  :•  . 
while  another  stoiMi  Ih'Iow  to  ea%'h  th"  l»o;i<j)i<«  la  :.••■ 
ft)!iU  of  his  t!arm<-iit,  as  they  fi  !'.  Two  iilIk^w:.:  •■ 
hii!''«  wrre  thi'ii  sarrilleed,  ainl  gr»  at  ff-a^-tiic^  ai.i  r«  - 
io.eui»»s  fo!lt»;v(  il.  There  w*'r«-  'lii*  e  smIi  mii  )•  . 
in  the  \i'ar,  In— idi*  tiial  of  cultiij  tin*  in.-;'»  '■*  .  *  '  ■ 
was  held  on  the  I-:  of  MaV,iii  I-raV  tliiit  !!:•■  t;  ..  -  •  l" 
th**  earth  iir".:ht  pro-per  ;  iiin»'l:»  r  on  iii.i!--:niin>T  <  .  «■, 
to  !»♦■•»  a  hli-NiiiiT  nn  till*  ei.rii  'Ij'-n  r'  ailv  lur  n  •;■  i.j  : 
and  the  thinl  in  (K*t(dM-r, to  g.vr  thanks  tortile  [..ir^  -'. 
Sjierifices,  frastiir's,  sotii;'-,  aipl  inu- i*  a'ua\s  t«iriii'd 
pan  of  these  ft'stivals;  hu!  ••n*-  iii\aii:ii>!e  i:ti><h-  iif 
tfitif\iiii»  jov  was  that  of  liuh'iii::  lar::i-  fin  •*,  aiid  car- 
rviii'jj  flaiiri.j  !nn'hes  alMiu!  th**  li*  Id**.  Th'i-*  iii.iy  Im? 
Traee.i  ill  thi-  iNiiilires,  ii!uiiii!ia!:i>i.'>,  ai.d  Itn  wnri.s  of 
iidmIitii  Uih-'^,  and  |»articularly  mi  il.r  f)«?i\a->i  ^  i  1 
k<')it  up  on  May  day  ami  iii:iU<iiiiiii*t  «  \r,  in  many 
Knu'-^h  «r.!a:^eN,  the  remains  of  am'.ent  I'r-i.il:o:ii. 

Tli''  Komaiis,  under  Suetonius  I'auiinns,  in\adifl 
Wah"H  in  thi-  first  centurv.  Thev  oxen'aim-  th*-  nnlo 
viees  111  thi*  niirth,  an*l  waged  a  war  tif  e\ieriiiiiiation 
against  the  nmids.  The  last  remnants  of  thes**  |H-oph', 
with  their  followem,  were  ilri%en  into  the  Island  uf 
Mona.  TliG  Kunruin  punned  them  to  tlH-ir  rein'at, 
cut  down  tlic  ncred  grwca,  put  tlic  Druidai  to  the  swords 
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and  completely  extirpated  the  race  wherever  their  arms 
prevailed.  Wales,  however,  was  a  difficult  region  to 
conquer.  The  Silures  continued  the  struggle  for  liberty 
m  the  south-east  during  many  years,  till  at  length,  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  celebrated  commander, 
Julius  Agricola,  was  sent  with  a  powerful  army  agauist 
them,  ile  defeated  the  Welsh  at  the  battle  of  Cacr 
Caradoc,  and  completely  reduced  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  Roman  yoke.  The  affability  of  Agricola 
gained  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  disposed  them 
to  imitate  the  Roman  manners.  He  bestowed  on  them 
the  privileges  of  citizens,  received  them  into  his  armies, 
provided  for  the  education  of  their  youth,  and  lived 
among  thom  in  a  style  of  grt^at  hos[)itality.  Thus 
securing  by  policy  what  he  had  gained  by  force,  he 
attached  the  coiuitrv  to  the  Roman  dominions,  and 
Cambria  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  Britannia 
Secunda. 

After  the  Romans  withdrew  from  Britain,  the  Welsh 
resumed  their  ancient  forms  of  government,  and  the 
countrj'  appears  to  have  lK»en  divided  into  six  or  seven 
principalities.  Per[)etual  wars  were  carried  on  with 
tlu;  Saxons  and  Angles.  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  Mielgwyn,  king  of  North  Wales,  appears 
to  have  made  himself  supreme  overall  the  other  chief- 
tains of  the  country.  This  government  continued  till 
the  reign  of  Cadwallader,  A.  D.  703,  when  the  strength 
of  the  Welsh  was  so  much  broken  by  their  wars  with 
the  Saxons,  that  the  latter  made  successful  inroads  into 
the  countr\'',  and  established  their  dominion  here  to  a 
consitlerable  exti»nt. 

The  Danish  invasion  of  England  called  off  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Saxons  from  Walc«,  and  left  this  country 
in  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity.  The  Danes 
afterward  made  some  incursions  into  Wales,  but  ef- 
ft.'Ctod  no  permanent  conquest.  After  the  Norman 
coii(|ucsi  of  England,  the  Welsh  reftised  the  annual 
tribuie  which  had  been  extorted  from  them  by  the 
Savon  kings  as  a  mark  of  submission.  William  invaded 
thfiir  country  with  a  powerful  army,  quickly  reducing 
tliem  to  subjection,  and  obliged  them  to  do  homage, 
and  take?  tlu*  oath  of  fealty  to  him  as  their  superior  lord. 
From  this  period,  the  English  monarchs  maintained  a 
claim  to  Walrs  as  their  hfireditary  property. 

On  the  drath  of  William,  the  Wcilsh,  feeling  the 
galling  yoke  of  their  humbled  condition,  attempted  to 
nrcovrr  their  lost  independence  ;  and  joining  in  revolt 
x^iih  some  refractory  English  barons,  made  an  irnip- 
tion  into  England,  devastating  the  country  with  fire 
and  sword.  Those  outrages  dc*termined  William  Rufus 
to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  country.  For  this 
purpose  he  exril<Ml  his  barons  to  conquer  at  their  own 
charge,  under  homage  and  fealty  to  him,  the  territories 
of  the  Welsh.  These  Imrons,  who  w(?re  denominated 
Lord  Marchers^  endeavored  to  secure  their  conquests 
by  peopling  them  with  English,  and  erecting  strong 
fortresst.'s   to   defend  them   from  the  inroads  of  the 

Wrlsh. 

Thus  was  the  last  asylum  of  the  Britons  brokon 
uito  on  pverv  side.  South  Wales  was  subriued,  while 
North  Wales,  now  greatly  rrrduced,  alone  presrr\ed 
the  national  character,  and  maintained  its  independence. 
For  a  long  perio<l,  the?  inhabitants  of  this  region,  favored 
by  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  su|) ported 
an  unequal  but  spirited  contest  against  their  invaders. 
In  J2*J7,  (jrvlfyth,  the  eldest  son  of  Llewellyn  ap 
Jorwoth^  prince  of  North  Wales,  rebelled  against  his 
father.     That  prince  applied  for  protection  lo  Henry 


III.  of  England,  and  received  it  on  the  himiliating 
terms  of  yielding  vassiilage  to  the  English  crown 
David,  the  eldest  son  of  Llewellyn,  succeeded  to  tlit* 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  renewed  the 
homage  to  England.  He  made  prisoner  his  brother 
Gryffyth,  and  delivered  him  to  Henry,  who  confined 
him  in  the  Tower  of  London,  wher^  he  lost  his  life  \u 
an  attempt  to  regain  his  freedom.  Henry  deprived 
David  of  the  soven'ignty  of  Wales,  and  bestowed  it 
upon  his  own  swu  Edward,  afterward  king.  David 
sought  the  aid  of  the  pope,  offering  to  liold  Wales  as 
a  d(^pendency  on  the  papal  see.  The  pope  absolved 
David  from  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry,  and  hi;* 
commissioners  cited  the  English  king  to  appear  before 
them,  and  answer  the  charge  of  David.  Henry,  it  id 
said,  quieted  the  poj»e  with  large  sums  of  money. 

Llewellyn,  the  youngest  son  of  Gryffyth,  8ucceede<l 
to  the  thn)ne  of  North  Wales  on  the  death  of  his  uncl<? 
David.  When  Edward  1.  came  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, he  summoned  the  Welsh  prince  to  do  homage, 
which  the  latter  declined,  unless  the  king  would  givr 
hostages  for  his  safe  conduct,  and  restore  his  wife,  wlio 
was  kept  in  captivity  by  f^dward.  This  was  refused, 
and  Edward,  in  1277,  proceeded  to  make  war  upon 
Llewellyn,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  David  and 
Roderic,  the  brothers  of  the  prince  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  inheritance  by  him.  Llewellyn  de- 
fended himself  among  the  inaccessible  mountains  of 
Caemar\'onshire ;  but  the  English  surrounded  and 
blocked  up  his  army  so  effectually,  that  after  sustain- 
ing all  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  they  were  compelled  l<j 
submit  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Edward.  These  were, 
that  the  Welsh  should  pay  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and 
that  Llewellyn  and  his  barons  should  do  homage  and 
swear  fealty  to  the  English  crown,  surrender  a  por 
tion  of  their  territory,  jmd  make  pecuniary  compensa 
tion  to  David  and  Roderic. 


CIIAPTKR   CCCCXIX. 

A.  D.  1277  to  1840. 

Seroitd  Insurrection  of  IJcwclhjn  —  Invasion 
of  Wales  by  Edward  —  Death  of  Lleitellyn 

—  Capture  and  Ervrntion  of  Prince  David 

—  Subjugation    if    Wales  —  Union    with 
Ens^land, 

The  English  made  a  tyrannical  use  of  their  victorw 
and  treated  the  inluibitants  of  the  conquert»d  provinces 
with  great  harshness.  The  Welsh,  who  were  natundly 
choleric  and  irritable,  ngnin  rose  in  arms  against  their 
oppressors.  Prince  David  was  seized  with  the  national 
spirit,  and  made  peace  with  his  brother,  promising  tn 
unite  with  his  counirynien  in  the  deft;nce  of  Welsli 
liberty.  Edward  was  not  displease<l  with  this  new 
insurrection,  as  it  j^ave  him  an  opportunity  of  makin'j 
his  conquest  final  an<l  absolute,  lie  once  more  assem- 
bled his  army,  and  advanced  into  Wales,  A.  D.  V-iM. 
The  English  flr  et,  in  the  mean  time,  attacked  the  Is'anil 
of  Anglesea,  ami  landed  in  sufficient  force  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  it.  This  island  is  separated  from 
the  main  land  of  Wales  by  a  very  narrtfw  strait,  over 
which  the  English  thrtnv  a  bridge  of  b&ats ;  but  the 
Welsh  occupied  the  shore  with  a  strong  army,  while 
Llewellyn  took  post  in  an  intrenched  camp  on  the 
\  V\C:\^\\Vs  oC  ^uovidon^  overlooking  the  island.     On  the 
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i\r*i  a  I  torn  pt  of  tlio  Kii};iisli  to  cnrm  the  l»rl(lirfs  they 
wiTi*  n'pulsiMl  with  thr  Unn  of  thn-r  hundn'cl  men. 
Tlifv  won'  un.iblf  tu  pri<s  tin*  str.iit  til)  n'uh'il  by  troach- 
i*rv.  A  Wrishiiiiin  ihs<M»vfrfMl  in  thf m  n  fonl  hv  whioh 
thi  army  ctrfiMnl  u  |m*«s:i^('  to  the  main  la  ml,  without 
Ikmiiu  jifriN'iviMl  |»y  the  Wflsli,  and  piint'il  ilit?  n»ar  tif 
[<l«wi'l'yn's  ramp. 

'i'lii'  \V«'lsh  nriniT,  it!nnnint  cif  thifl  trf»ac!irrv,  «lf- 
sri<i|(if<l  from  thi.'  hrii»hts  lo  PTunnoitrf  iIm*  iMKitinnof 
tiif  i-Mcmy.  Iinairiiiin^  hiniM-lf  in  pcrtiTt  *:i'Ciiri'y,  In- 
pHik  h'li  a  single  aitrnii.-inT  wi;li  him.  Ilavini;  takm  u 
\:i'\v  o!'  ih«.'  shtip'  i>f  An«:l«*M'a,  h**  was  rf|Misinn  him- 
«»•  it"  Ml  a  liarn,  wIhmi  Ik*  h«-ani  a  war-rry.  \h*  a>kril 
i.f  ii!s  a:ti>n(iant,  "  An;  in»t  my  Wt.-'.Nhmi'n  at  tin* 
lir:iL'*'.'  "  \\r  wiu*  nnswi»n'«l  that  tli«v  wi-n'.  ''Thrn 
I  iim  >at'f'/'  sail)  he,  ^'  though  all  Flii«:Ian*l  ^hmiM  he 
na  liii-  ii^hiT  siil«*/^  lint  thf  shmits  ainl  clanKif  sinui 
iiiiTi'.iM'ii.  and  )»n*M'ntty  lir  was  thnmn  into  astonish- 
Mp-nt  at  th<'  si^^ht  of  th<*  Kn^lisii  Uinnors  a|)pni:i(*hin;l 
(iiward  hini.  Tli**  advancfti  [Mists  of  th«*  NVfUli  had 
li"i-n  aitii''k<'d  and  roiitiMJ.  Llru<-ilyn  pnt  spurs  to  his 
htir'««',  and  trit'«l  to  n*i!ain  Ills  ram[i,  hnt  was  smldrnly 
<Tii-«*<«*d  in  hi-s  wav  hv  an  Fwiylish  knii:i)t«  who,  iwr- 
i''*i\ini!  hitii  to  )m*  a  \V't>|shman,  t»iit  i<;nonint  of  his 
nnk,  aiivanr'«  d  immfdiaTcly  n[>on  him.  A  sin^lfoom- 
!(it  f-n^iifii.au't  Lii'ucllvn  was  struck  i!<'ad  hv  tlio  hiiioi* 
of  iii^  antaL'«Mi  St.  TIk*  knight.  un<'onsciotis  of  the 
importanrr  oi'  his  exploit,  ftdl  kirk  to  join  his  rtiuntry- 
m<-n.  uiio  \%(Tf  now  ni)>idiy  asi'i-ndinir  thr  ht-ii^hts. 
'I'iii-  Wi'Ulj   u.-n*  dr.iwn  up  in  halili*  arrav,  n-adv  for 

*\ I'li'i'";!,  Iiu!  auaitiii«r  the  return  of  thi-ir  SiiVf  n'iirn. 

M"  :r  :tt''i  r  hour  pa<^<^i-i|  awav,  hnt  hi*  ilid  not  ap]M*ar: 
•ii.'l.  a!  I«iiL'ih,  rhi-y  saw  the  Mpiatlrons  of  the  eneniy 
)>:i  t!i<;  ^iinnnits  of  tin*  r!i!i>.  IU*l'on*  thev  f'i>nid 
T»r.t\iT  In-ni  their  surpriM*,  ihev  I'otmti  tiieniM-Ixes 
-iVii-k'-ti  on  all  Hid'-s.  A  |ianu'  sjin  at|  lliniuuhout  their 
Mii'rss,  aiiil  ilif-v  llcii  ill  eoiifiisiiin. 

VV  h»n  it  was  knoun  that  the  priiK'e  was  mi'^MnrT,  t)ie 
kii  jht  uht>  had  slain  iJcrwi'llvn  d>-s4*fndc*d  into  tin* 
\.r  •  ■,  To  Mi»  u  hnin  he  had  ene«iuiren'd.  lIi-  t'ounil  thi' 
«!•  \\  li'iijy   »«'i:l   <»n   thf  ;rroun  i,  and,  i»n  e\aiiiiniii!;  its 

f.f«  .  j!    was  r jn  7.«*il    li»  In*   the    priin'e  of  \Val«'s. 

]'.  iL'»  r  to  n-aj*  tin-  tull  n-wanl  of  his  explicit.  In*  e»it  otf 
iIh-  head  lit'  thf  eorpsf.  and  earrifd  it  tt»  KdHani,  who 
s<  'I*  if  To  I.'indiiii.  pl.'ifi  d  a  silver  eniun  n|Mtn  it  as  a 
nijr'-v  III  di-risi.iii,  fxlnhi'i-d  it  to  thf  pojiulaee  in  Clieap- 
*.  >:■  .  :itid  a!  I.isi  ll\#-i|  \\  n[»iin  t*if  'I'nWrr. 

I*.i\i'i  sji-i*i-i-i!t  ij  to  tijr  s'lVi-n-i  jntv  *>(  Wales  iipf»n 
t;.t  t.i  r\\  iif  IJrwi'lxn  ;  hut  h«-  wjis  uii;ihli-  to  rnllret 
:ri  :irtii\  s'ltKif Hii!  Tn  iiH'i't  tin'  Kti'jii**h  in  U'ltl!**.  H** 
\\:is  cfiriMii  tniin  hi!i  to  hill,  and  hutrcd  tmm  one  n*- 
•r  i*  ;o  aii'itlii-r.  At  If lejth,  aftf r  eonefalini:  hiins«df 
•iii-'i  r  \:ir!«i'is  i||H<jii;.4fs,  h«-  was  tiftr.ivfd  m  his  I'lrkini!- 
;.'  i.f  •  I 'In'  Kni.'i?*'li.  1I«' was  si-m  m  rhainsfoShn-Hs. 
*■  .■..uliiri-  FM\i;ird  eauM  d  him  to  !h»  tri«'d  iH-hm'  th** 
;•'  •  !<«  til'  l*ii:^laiid.  il''  was  <»i>titi'nrfil  to  In*  han'jfd, 
•  :r>-.\n.  iiid  t;-iarir«-d,  and  this  Ik'irhsinius  pnnishiiifiit 
;i  1  i-.irriil  ui*ii  etl'i  I't.  Kiiwanl,  nion-o\i*r,  m'iisiIi]i» 
'\i'  uii'li  u'j  ki'p!  .iliv**  thf  iiiilitnrv  s|»irit  «>f  tlif  |H'fip|i-, 
.iii'l  'li»'  p"ni«-m!iri!ie»'  of  thiir  aijei'iit  plorv,  s*»  murh 
.s  'if  tridr'iiird  !tiM'!rv  of  thf  rinntrx*,  whieh,  assisteil 
!i-.  ?hf  powiT  of  iiiuh;!*,  and  thf  loljitv  i»f  festivals, 
Mtidi-  :i  f|ft|i  mi[in-s«!oii  on  the  nnnds  of  youth,  is  mid 
!••  Ii.ivf  ira'tH'H'U.logPthvr  uU  thf  Wel^h  Imrds,  nnd 
(irdfp-il  thi-m  tn  Ife  put  to  dfith.  This  act  has  been 
raPi  d  in  (pifstioih  The  Aoppramiiro  of  the  harri* 
IS  tiv  wiiiip  writfrijl  Moribed  tn  the  overtlirow  of  thr 
indf  fiendent  sovfltaipiriki  of  Walm,  which  deprived 


th(?  wandering  minstnds  of  all  patronage  and  iiip* 
pf»rt. 

The  contpiest  of  Wales  is  said  tf»  have  given  a  title 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Knsland.  According 
to  a  s'orv  pdated  hv  the  imuikish  writers,  KdwanL 
shofTly  afh'r  the  suhjui^ation  tpf  tin*  ronntry,  assembled 
tlie  WeUh  eliif  t*tains,  and  ppiinisi-d  to  give  ttiem  for 
so\en-ign  a  pnnef  of  nnexerptionable  manners,  a 
Wflshinan  hy  hirtli.  and  ouf  \%ho  eould  s|M*ak  no  other 
than  the  Welsh  laniiuaiie.  On  ihfir  arrlamutions  of 
joy,  anil  promises  nf  olNMiieiief ,  hi*  annonneed  to  therr. 
tiiat  he  ront'f  rred  tin*  jirineipality  of  Wah.'S  on  his  son 
Fid  wan! ,  then  an  ini'ant,  uho  had  lN*en  lN)rn  at  (Caer- 
narvon, in  that  eountry.  'I'his  youiii;  prince  was  afler- 
wapl  kin:;  of  KnL;lanil ;  thf  )»riiii'ipality  of  Wales  was 
antifxed  to  ihf  rp)wn,  and  from  tiiat  time  the  eldest 
HI  III  of  till*  suvep'ign  has  iNiriie  the  tith^  of  prince  of 
Walfs. 

Atter  the  death  of  Lleuf-llvn  and  David,  nil  the 
Welsh  nobility  snhmittfd  to  thf  eoinpieror.  The  laws 
(»f  Kngland,  Mith  the  >hfritrs  and  other  ministers  of 
jnstief  not  befop*  known  in  Wales,  were  establ'..sht*il  in 
that  cotnitry.  National  ant i)iat hies,  however,  are  not 
easily  ooni|uepMl ;  and  in  opler  to  lH>ld  the  territor}'  in 
snbje<:tion,  FMwapl  was  obliged  to  en*ot  castles  of 
ImmenM?  strength,  not  only  on  the  Welsh  frontiers,  bin 
in  the  interior.  Yet  these  did  not  prevent  formiihible 
iiisurnx.'tions,  in  one  of  whieh,  during  the  n'ign  of 
ilenry  IV.,  the  Welsh  chieftain  Owen  (ih'n<h)wer 
maintained  bimsidf  for  \enrs  as  an  inde|M*ndent  prince, 
ily  slow  degp'es,  however,  a  thorough  union  has  been 
etlfcted  b«'twff n  thf  inhabitants  of  this  coitr.irv  and 
the  F«!iglish  ;  and  for  the  last  tlin*f  hundn-d  years,  the 
NVeUh  have  br(*n  as  peaceable  as  any  subj«'CtM  of  the 
ilritish  crown. 


CHAPTKR    CCCCXX. 

Govern m f nt  nf  th '-  A n rit tit  H* fsh  —  I-J n tn ify 
to  thr  IsitisUsh  —  7Vif  IV fish  Ilanls  — 
MnnntfH  —  (.'httnirfn'  —  Supn'sfitiomt  — 
La  nisnn  is* .  iNv. ,  of'  f/tr  11  't  h/i . 

Fkom  thf  ai*i'i»'ints  i.»i\i"i  !iy  tli"  l{omaii  writi  rs,  it 
ap|M*ars  t!i;L!  a  iii<inrir<-!iii*a!  torui  nt  LZoVfrtinifiil  e\:»*rd 
I  ill  Wah*"*  ill  Jl:i*  larlii  •»!  li  -'nrjeal  times.  The  inland 
i  was  fli\iili-il  inTii  *»«  \i-ril  pi'ltv  ^mm  n-igntifs,  fnrh  •»u1h 
ji'i't  to  a  .*«'j»ar:i*i'  |ir.iii'«' ;  hit  in  tinn'S  nf  emfrgi*ni!y 
and  danijf  r,  thf  v  uniti  d  iiiidf  r  ini'-  N-ader.  similiir  to  u 
dif*tator  aniHiti  thf  KoMiaii'^.  'I'liis  If-ader  wu.s  railed 
l*i'n*irtitjnn.  Thf  powi-r  nf  :}i"  p"!iitragon  uas  Inn- 
fMinirv,  hut  the  iIjlmu'v  was  l,i  p  i.t  ir\.  'J'he  r-'lil  of 
surefssuiii  to  the  s4-p.ira*i*  j;ii\*"riiiii'-iitN  was  niiT  *.m  p*;;- 
nlar.     Sotnetiiiit-s  tiic  mun.ip'h  niMiiinalfd   his  sui'e*-^- 

■  sor,  uith  thf  e«iii»*«  III  i)f  til*'  iH'li!' s.  Thf  Wi'Uii  had 
a  siiri  of  parhatu'iii  in  Vf ry  « -irly  limfs.  Six  ol'  tl.f 
most  iii*i*lli'j''iit  aM'l  poMfrf  d  {nr'^iris  ueri*  suinmoui-d 
o'li  rif  fviTv  d'Nrrifl  to  a'»«»i«.t  ttif  kinji  in  llif  uork  i.f 
li>iTK|;iriiin.  Thf  noliN-s  Ui-p«eallt  i|  f'rfirlirtirs.  'I'lifV 
held  thfir  lands  from  the  epiuii,  and  each  nn'siih'd  as 
hmi  ovfr  his  partieulnr  flom'iin.  The  mass  of  the 
|M*ople  VI ep*  in  a  state  of  villauai;e,  ami  were  Hubject 
to  military'  scni'ice  in  war,  and  contributions  of  prop- 

■  erty. 

i  The  Welsh,  for  many  ages  after  their  siibjiigaliim, 
'■  kept  up  a  strong  feeding  of  hatred  against  the  Knglish, 
j  which  soinc  of  the  English  statutes  against  the  W^Ukk 
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were  little  calculated  to  remove.  It  was  long  before 
the  people  were  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Eng- 
lish subjects.  Severe  laws  were  passed  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VI.  against  the  Welsh  bards, 
who  kept  alive  the  national  feeling  of  discontent,  by 
songs  of  former  glory,  and  narratives  of  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  the  English ;  but  in  spite  of  the  attempts 
to  suppress  them,  the  bards  continued  to  flourish  for 
centuries. 

The  Welsh  bards  were  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
powers  approaching  to  inspiration.  They  were  the 
depositaries  of  historical  knowledge,  both  public  and 
private.  They  possessed  one  talent,  in  particular, 
which  endeared  them  more  than  all  the  rest  to  the 
Welsh  nobility,  namely,  that  of  being  most  accom- 
plished genealogists.  They  flattered  the  vanity  of  the 
chiefs  and  their  followers  by  singing  the  deeds  of  their 
ancestry.  No  public  solemnity,  great  feast,  or  wed- 
ding could  take  place  without  the  presence  of  the 
bards  and  minstrels.  A  glorious  emulation  arose 
among  them,  and  prizes  were  bestowed  on  the  most 
worthy.  The  court  bard  was  a  domestic  officer.  He 
held  his  land  free,  and  was  entitled  to  a  horse  and  a 
woollen  garment  from  the  king,  and  a  linen  one  from 
the  queen.  At  the  three  principal  feasts  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  he  sat  next  to  the  chief  offi- 
cer of  the  palace,  who  delivered  the  harp  into  his 
hand.  When  he  accompanied  the  soldiers  upon  a 
foray,  he  had  an  ox  or  a  cow  from  the  booty.  He 
also  sung  at  the  head  of  the  troops  when  drawn  up  for 
battle.  This  was  to  remind  the  Welsh  of  their  ancient 
right  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  ;  for  the  Welsh, 
looking  upon  themselves  as  the  only  lineal  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  regarded  the  English  as  Saxon 
usurpers  of  their  territory.  The  topics  of  the  old 
Welsh  songs  show  the  barbarous  manners  of  these 
times.  The  bard  delighted  to  recount  scenes  of  tur- 
bulence, bloodshed,  and  rapine.  The  imtges  with 
which  he  adorned  his  descriptions  were  those  of  the 
prowling  wolf,  the  gushing  blood,  and  the  screaming 
kite  feasting  on  human  prey.  It  was  not  till  the  bor- 
der wars  had  been  supj)ressed  by  the  compiest  of 
Edwanl,  that  the  insj>irations  of  the  Welsh  bards  dealt 
in  more  gentle  themes.  It  was  then  that  the  mountain 
muse  found  the  sjmie  delight  in  befiuiy  an<l  rural  na- 
ture which  she  had  formerly  experienced  only  in  mur- 
der and  devastation. 

The  irinners  and  customs  of  the  Wflsh  distingui>;h 
ihom  at  this  day,  in  some  degrt'e,  from  the  English. 
They  ore  extremely  national,  and  though  their  country 
IS  not  fertile,  they  are  strongly  attachnl  to  their  native 
nills.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  Welshman  anumg  the  emi- 
grants in  foreign  countries.  Mountainous  scenery  is 
peculiarly  friendly  to  those  imaginary  existences,  whieh 
constitute  the  objects  of  supr'rstilion.  This  is  exem- 
Ipliiied  in  Wales.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  still 
strong  here,  and  many  are  the  Ihial  etlects  sup|)osed 
to  1h^  prtMluced  by  sn[iernatural  age u Is.  At  every  liouse 
may  lx»  seen  a  horsesluH',  a  cross,  or  some  other 
charm  of  defence.  Miinv  old  w«)men  hear  the  odium 
of  preventing  ll»;  cows  from  yielding  milk,  and  of  in- 
flicting disorders  <in  men  an<l  cattle.  The  supposed 
witches  fmd  it  profitable  to  encourages  this  heliet',  and 
never  deny  the  charge  of  supernatural  dealing  brought 
agiiinst  them  :  they  thus  obtain  a  livelihood  from  their 
maginary  power.  A  peculiar  sort  of  demon  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  this  country,  called  Knockers.  The 
Welsh  miners  imagine  they  hear  them  under  ground, 


and  by  their  noises,  which  represent  the  diflcrcnt  stagcfi 
of  mining,  they  believe  the  way  is  found  to  rich  veins 
of  ore. 

The  Welsh  language  is  of  the  Celtic  family,  and 
has  a  claim  to  very  high  antiquity.  It  is  supposed  tn 
be  the  most  primitive  and  uncorrupted  of  all  the 
European  tongues.  It  abounds  with  original  words, 
more  especially  technical  terms,  which  other  languages 
borrow  from  the  Greek,  or  expnjss  by  circumlocution. 
This  ancient  tongue  is  spoken  at  the  present  day  by 
the  common  people,  though  it  is  slowly  getting  into 
disuse.  The  belter  classes  are  princi|)ally  educnied 
in  England,  and  few  of  them  cultivate  the  popular 
dialect. 

Pride  of  ancestry  has  always  been  a  strong  chanic- 
teristic  of  the  Welsh.  In  no  other  nation,  except  the 
Hebrew,  has  genealogy  been  held  so  important,  or 
carried  to  such  an  extent  Family  distinction  is  pur- 
sued into  such  minute  and  remote  particularities  as  lu 
excite  the  ridicule  of  all,  except  Welsh  genealogists. 
So  deeply  is  this  feeling  rooted  in  the  coimtry,  that 
even  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  carefully  pn»- 
serve  the  history  of  their  parentage,  and  an*  aide  to 
trace  the  names  of  their  progenitors  into  the  darkness 
of  antiquity. 


CIIATTER  CCCCXXI. 
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Scotland.  —  Geoq^raphical  Description —  77/ r 
Caledoncs  —  Invasion  of  Agrirola  —  77/' 
Picts  —  Invasion  and  Conquest  of  Sroilnnd 
by  the  Irish  —  Saxon  Colonization  in  Sntt- 
land  —  The  Kingdom  of  Stralhrhnjd  — 
*S7.  Columha  —  Christianity  introduad  info 
Scotland  —  The  Culdecs. 

Scotland  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  l>!.irnl 
of  Britain,  and  is  alwut  half  the  size  of  Ku^'IiiiMl.      Ii 
consists  of  three  distinct  and  very  dissimilar  pori-ous  — 
the  Hii^hlanfls^  the  Lowlands^  and  the  Islan'ls.     Tin' 
first,   or     Highland    part,    comprises    the    \v«s'    iwA 
centre  of  XorlluTU  Scotland,  constituting  a  re^'^on  «»t* 
very  bleak   and   rugged  aspect.     The   moun:ain^  «!  n 
almost  j)erpendicularly  into  the  lakes  and  seas  mi  \v!i:rli 
thev  border ;  an<l  the   vallevs  amon<r  tlumi  an- i-n  ^.' 
liigh  a  level,  that  tliey  admit  of  no  culture,  rxii;.:  i.;" 
the  coiirs<T  kinds  of  grains.     The  seeon<l,  or  Lnwla:  .1 
part,    includes    the    south'* rn    extremity    of   Sm-Ia  .  i. 
hounded  hv  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clvdo  on  il.«-  iii.i:Ii. 
Some  of  this  terrilf)ry   is  fertile;  but,  in  ^iriu-r.il.  :'.; 
soil  of  the  country  is   hard   and   unpri.Hliu?;i\e.     'I'!. 
islands  comprise  a  considi'rahle  part  of  Scoiluuil.    T;    % 
consist  of  the  Orknev  and  Shetland  Islands  in  th"  i-      n. 
an<l  the  Hebrides  on  the  west.     Thev  are  roi*!>\  m;  * 
barren,  like  the   mountainous  parts  of  the  in.i.n  '.::■■. 
and  ex|)osed  to  |K.'riu'tual  mi^Jl  and  niin,aiid  thf  ^   ■.:;.- 
of  the  Atlantie.     Simu**  of  the^^'  inlands  an*  I  !;!■•  '.v:* 
than  nake«l  rocks,  washed  hv  the  ticran  \\a\(<.  \«  !  .•.• 
resort  of  innumt'rahle   s«*a-tn\vl.     E\en   lh'"-e  thi  n* 
r(.'gions  are   inhabited    by    natives,  who    s|n:i'l    il..  .: 
lives  as  fishermen  and  bird-hunters. 

The  lakes  of  Scotland,  or  lochs,  as  they  an*  hi-ie 
called,  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  \\\v  eciin:r\. 
Many  of  them  are  long  arms  of  the  sea,  runnaig  \\y 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Among  tin  so,  Loi-i: 
Lomond  is  preeminent  for  its  loveliness,  and  gramieui 
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hundred  monasteries  on  as  many  islands,  which 
#erc  chosen  in  prcrerencc  to  the  main  land,  thai  their 
inhabitants  miglil  be  more  secluded  from  the  busy 
world. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXII. 

A.  S.  flOO  to  1093. 
Conquest  of  t/ie  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands 
by  the  Norwegians  —  Ancient  Navigation  — 
Reign  of  Duncan  —  Macbeth  —  Malcolm  — 
Intercourse  with  the  Norman  Conquerors  of 
Englattd. 

Norway,  about  ihia  time,  had  fallen  under  the  do- 
minion of  Harold  Hnrfagre,  a  powerful  warrior,  who 
compelled  many  of  the  Ikinish  and  Norwegian  princes 
to  submit  to  his  authority.  But  there  were  many  bold 
chiefs  who  were  too  proud  to  become  the  vassals  of 
the  conqueror;  they  therefore  sought  their  fortunes 
on  iHs'sea,  and,  by  tlieir  daring  deeds  on  this  element, 
became  the  terror  of  all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe. 
Some  bands  of  these  adventurers  took  possession  of 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  which  were  previously 
inhabited  by  the  Picls.  They  were  followed  by  Harold 
their  kin",  wilh  a  powerful  fleel.  He  deprived  Ihcm 
of  the  islands,  which  he  bestowed  on  one  of  his  nobles, 
with  the  lirle  of  earl  of  Orkney,  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  hold  hia  earldom  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of 
Nonvay.  The  first  earl  of  Orkney  was  the  father  of 
Rollo,  the  first  duke  of  Normandy.  The  Danes  and 
Norwegians  made  frequent  voyages  to  these  islands, 
adopting  the  most  simple  contrivances  to  guide  their 
course  on  the  ocean.  TJic  compass  wna  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  the  devices  fur  navigating  out  of  sight 
of  land  were  sometimes  very  ingenious,  A  celebrated 
Norwegian  chief,  on  liw  voyage  from  Shetland  to  Ice- 
land, look  on  board  his  vessel  some  crows.  When  he 
had  sailed,  as  he  supposed,  a  considerable  distance, 
and  had  lost  sight  of  land,  he  sent  up  one  of  the  crows, 
which  immediately  flew  toward  the  point  from  which 
the  vessel  had  departed.  By  this  the  chief  was  able 
to  guess  how  far  he  had  gone,  as  it  was  calculated  that 
the  bird,  when  high  in  the  air,  could  see  the  land.  The 
vessel  kept  on  her  course,  and  aHer  some  time  another 
crotr  mis  sent  up,  which  came  hack.  This  showed 
t/ial  there  was  no  land  in  eight  A  third  time  the  cx- 
peiimeat  was  tied,  and  the  bird  flew  directly  onward; 


-MALCOLM. 

the  chief,  steering  according  to  the  direction  of  his 
winged  guide,  arrived  safe  in  Iceland.  During  a  period 
of  two  hundred  years,  from  the  reign  of  Kenneth  to 
that  of  Macbeth,  the  histories  of  Scotland  recount  little 
more  than  a  continued  scries  of  wars  with  the  Danes. 
The  Saxons  became  subjected  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land; but  the  Scottish  king  held  part  of  the  Lowlands, 
and  some  territories  in  Engkind,  in  vassalage  to  the 
king  of  England.  This  was  the  plea  on  which  Edward 
I.,  at  a  suljscquenl  period,  founded  his  claim  to  the 
sovereignly  of  Scotland.  The  name  of  Macbeth  has 
been  rendered  familiar  to  every  reader  by  the  genius 
of  Sliakspeare.  His  usurpation  of  tlie  throne  of 
Scotland  took  place  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  in  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  his  charge.  Duncan  and  Macbeth  were  cousins, 
both  being  grandsons  of  Malcolm  IL  According  to 
the  rule  of  Scottish  succession,  Macbeth  had  the  Ik-iici 
right  to  the  throne.  i>uncan,  however,  succeeded, and 
had  reigned  six  years,  when  he  was  murdered  uliilu 
on  a  journey  ;  but  not  at  Macbeih's  casilc,  as  Sliak- 
speare, for  dramatic  effect,  has  chosen  to  represent. 
Whether  Macbeth  had  a  hand  in  the  murder  was  never 
proved,  though  he  was  suspected  of  it. 

The  two  sons  of  Duncan,  named  Malcolm  and  Donahl 
Bane,  fled  from  Scotland  ;  the  former  to  the  court  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  England,  and  the  other  iu 
the  Western  Islands.  Macbeth  took  possession  of  the 
throne.  His  reign  was  tranquil  and  prosperous.  He 
was  beloved  by  tlie  people,  and  gave  so  much  encour- 
agement to  agricuhure  and  commerce,  that  Scotland 
never  before  enjoyed  such  plenty.  Macbeth  besiowi;d 
great  attention  upon  the  herring  fishcnes,  which  sup- 
plied one  of  the  chief  articles  of  Scottish  trade  at  ihal 
time.  After  ho  had  reigned  about  twelve  years,  lie  as- 
sumed  the  pilgrim's  gown  an.'t  staff,  and  made  a  journey 
to  Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  Malcolm  had  been  endeav. 
oring  to  raise  a  party  in  hia  own  favor  in  England.  At 
the  court  of  Edward  he  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  polished 
manners  of  the  French,  and  learned  to  E^poak  ilieir 
language.  The  Saxon  monarch  had  been  educated  in 
France,  and  had  introduced  into  his  court  the  hahi's 
and  monncrs  of  that  country.  Malcolm  remained 
about  fifleen  years  in  England,  which  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  difference  between  the  nide 
habits  of  the  Scots  and  the  refined  manners  of  the 
more  civilized  Normans.  At  length,  Malcolm  reentertd 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  dispute  the 
crown  with  Macbeth,  who  had  relumed  from  his  pil- 
grimage. A  battle  was  fought  near  Macbcth's  casilc 
of  Dunsinanc  ;  the  king  was  defeated,  and  compelled 
to  retreat.  lie  carried  on  the  war  for  two  years, 
when  he  was  slain,  and  Malcolm  ascended  the  throne, 
A.  D.  1057. 

When  William  the  Norman  conquered  England, 
great  numbers  of  the  Saxons  fled  Iu  Scotland ;  and 
among  others,  Prince  Edgar  Alheling,  llie  heir  of  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England,  and  his  si:^1er  Marcarn 
She  became  the  wife  of  Malcolm,  and  queen  of  A:i't 
land.  Being  now  allied  lo  the  Saxon  royal  nice  by 
the  ties  of  relationship,  as  well  as  those  of  pmiitiide 
and  friendship,  Malcolm  took  up  onus  in  their  cause 
against  William,  and  invaded  England.  The  Normans, 
Jiowevcr,  were  too  strong  for  him  ;  and  all  that  the 
Scots  could  do  wos  to  ravage  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  and  carry  off  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  sold 
for  slaves.  For  many  years  afler«ard,  there  was  not  . 
\  &  vVWft^e  \ii  >!he  wwA  of  Scodand  where  English  alavn 
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«.r,.  n.>i  i.>Ih-  roiinil.     A  ["W^  i-hmi'-.I  in  Kn.*;  nn.i 
iV-ti)  111'   iiiT.-rc-<.<ir«i;  iM-twfni  iIh'  tw,.  k^iipluiii-i  which 

f..!:..«.,l,    fUr    Sor,t<    ,l..ri»..l     L-irril     iiii|:r..%r. nt.      A 

1:<---i'  r.T  Ilii'  liixiirii't  nml  n.-rifU'iiK-rits  of  lifi'   inpin  to 

ki.'.uirin  tlrii  roumn-.     M»l<-<>hn  «:>!<  kilh.l  iti  lOilH. 
:i!  Aliiui'-k,  in   Nonl'iuiiilHTbtuI,  ill  n  )i.itik>  with  thi- 
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A.  D.  loss  to  ISU. 

'•iliquratf  rif  }fiiirniis   ihr  S'TlcriSUin   in  S'-ol- 

tiiiiil  —  lt'i:.'n  •'/  MiTiiHilir  I. —  Thr  Frnnks 

—  .\,lr.„ti,risi.'fS,r,yii.lh  Itmihh  I'irntt  — 

H'iisn  './■   H,ni>l   //.  — .U'r   .,/■  rhiruiry— 

MhOirti'ufs  of  li'illhm  Of  Lion. 

I-,  •:■.-    v.ar  in  wliirh   Mn|.-..lm  was  lii'l.-.l.  Mapnn.. 

.    ':  .1   N.jr«»v.  iiivn.l.'.l  tlH-  S<-,.tii-li  i.liiii>)s.     II.' 

■, ;.  1  lir-i  ..1.  Sl<ii..l<.<..l,  th-  l,.r^.-i  ..r  il.-  i  >rlvii.v«. 

...  r-   li>'  il'-i...-'"!  Th<-  •-:irl   uf  ■  irkiii-v  nii'l  t—k  i»>h- 

'  --  '.„  ..r  II,.-  i<.Nii..1.      |[.-  ih.'ii  |.r.>.-.'.'.|.-.l  1.,  th<-  M.')- 

'■-...11  .>l'«hl.-li   li.-   ].|iin.l.r>.i   .-\.'.  |.t   l'm;i,«hi.'h 

'■-  r- ^' r.-Fi.-...|  ns  .1  |,!:i .(  [...-iliiir  ^Mi-lily,  rwn 

.-.    ■'..■    i;.  I.-.-  (iii.l   w;.r!.k.-    N..r-lirli.  11.      M:i;.'t,UH  ll.i-ii 
■.r.,-..i    Ir,   h..-lil;i;.-.   !.i.-;.iii-T    S.-./Uil.i :   t.ut  a^T  h<- 

.■%■■■.,:■  A.   •■<  Hlrrli  ii  wn-.  ii^'n  .  .1    lh:il   lh<-  Sr.,;ii.h 
i..',.r.-'i  -liM<i!.l  r'--i  :.i|  ih.-  i.I.-ui-l' 
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irilolhim-ciiiiii'rJRKf^rli  of  whif^h  wamin.l.'rlhr  gnr- 

(Ttiiii.'iit  iifd  lhnnr,i'T  l.mi,  wliiw  |iimir  w:is  iihii'Mt  in-  ' 

.Ir'pi'iiilr'iil  .il'lhiit  iirtli.>  kin;;.      Km-!)  [-hiii  hiiil  iu  own  'I 

|i:irtiiNit;ir  rii^^iiiii,  liiiil  Wn^  C"^''''^"''!  hv  JtS  i>Wli  luwti.  I 

Tlicn-  wn4  ti.i  ii.iii[i[i:i1  iis.-d-iiihly  nr  |iorIi:iiiir'nl  Jo  mukc     | 
hius  r.>r  ili>-  uh.>li'  C'liiriin'.    A'IhmiI  ihi<^  lime  fltHirisht-d    || 
Hw.'vn.  th.- <-.'!.  I.ni!i-.l  ]Wi<h  vimlr.  ..r  S-a-kint;.    llo    H 
was'l.,r.l  ..fi;;iir-:iv.ri!iiTl.-  i-hiniliiriir-ii::  tli,.  ( Irknovi,      ] 
uh<-rr  h<-  <I»<'||  iii;,i.l>.t   lii*  LitiLo"  )<i-<.|<l",  who  Hoi-ro      \ 
t.i  hiivr  Urn  fiiriiK'is  til   horn.'  :iii.|  rohl>"r«  nhnniL    , 
'Hicy  WL-r.!  iic'iis|.,ni.-<l  lo  s.>w  iluir  fivlils  in  ih.-  uprinp,      ' 
iini)  iIh-11  si'I  out  ii|>.>n  n  iTiii>«,  k-iivinf!  ih.-ir  r.>rn  tii 
grow    whil.-    ih.'V    vifn-    |ihiiidorittf:    rlx.'    li.-i^hlH>riii;( 
sbirto.      [t  h.i{i|i(-i)>-il,  on  oiK^  <K-.-.'i-iiun,  Unit  Sw.-mi, 
U-ln-;  nIoiH-  in  hii  Uvii,  wuh  rbi^^'l  hy  ih.T  .-.irlor 
(Vkiify,   wiih  whnm   he  wiin   ui   nriiinc-",  iiiul   was     ' 
iilili;!<'.'l  to  r.>w  wiih  all  Ilia  im|Hi1  lill  h.-  r.-tu-hiil  n 
Niiiiill,  uninhuhitMl  islnm).  whrn-  h>-  mn  hi-.  \*tH  into  n 
.■:ivi-  nii.l  .h.':i|>i>"nn'<l.     Wh.-n  ih.-  tiik-  Ms.-,  ih.-  ni..<ith 
..f  thi;  rnv.'  wni  r..viT..l  w iih  w.ili-r,  nii.l  S».j ii,  fnun 
nilhiii, I.'-:iril  his  ]>nr*nfrs  wuntliTin;;  wlirit  I1.11I  Ihi-oiik: 
of  him.     !)••  WHS  ii.il  H'i'n  in  th.-  l>rk»i-\<:  f.>r  Nurnn 
liin-.  an.I  w;uH  «n[<[>'»--l  t.i  lir  'Kn.i.    ( h)>>  .luy  a  vi-s«-l.      ' 
liiivinj:  ih."  np|H-uniiii.-u  of  n  incrclmui  vhi|>.  Wii<i  f<-rn 
i-oniiiip  fpiin  Ihf  wvM,  Willi  tttii  ..r  ihr..-  iii<-n  mi  il.ck. 
Tlx-v  ii|i|.r<.n<-li.-.l   thi-   Miiml  ..f  lUisiv,  »h<-r.-  ihr 
.■.■<rl'..f  ilrkiLy   .Iw.h.  nn.l   iL-k.d  th.-   n.-w*.      Th.- 
[.•-.i|.l.-  infoniK.l  lh.-iit  tli:it  ih.-  •rirl  u:>^  l"<iI''  To  iIh- 
..lh.r  si-!.'  ol"  ill.-  i^liiti.i  h>  hum  NiiiN.     '111.'  ^^riiij?™ 
«l<t-r.il  in  tlint  .lip-<-lii>n,  iiml  w-m  rliwiiv.  ml  ihf  cnrl 
with  hi-'runi)i:irii->n!>.    Sw.vii.  wrii  :i  ii'ini!-.  r  "f  :irtii"l 
iii<-ii.  imm.-.h;(i.  ;v   r<Mi.  .rrr.>[ii  ih'-   h<.!.l   uh.-n-  th.  v 
Ihi'l    hull   coll.-.  M<'. 'I.  :iii.|    sh'w  .^.-n  -.„..   .V-.  ,.t    iIh- 
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■   ...I,  I.  »).  .'h  J  ..ti^  th<'  [.•< iil:i  .>r  <':iii;vr<< !..  S-ot- 

!.  I.I-  »h..'hi-.A.rll.,».,l  ;,r  l^;:h  wi.i.r'.      II.t-  II- 

.  .1  in  !:..  I->'.!.  wi'h  ill.-  h><liii  111  lii«  li:iti'l.  Till  tl>.-  Ii<h- 
-,!,..  111.  wh.'ii  h.-  -i.'.r.'.l  hini>.-ir  <>i.-r  the  iMhmiiH. 
lo  ,:.u-.yi-io-o  ..f  Ihi-  f.-;.t.  h.-  r!.->im>-.|  hh'I  r.-.k  ]h>^ 

;..ri  ..r  th.-  wh-il.-  of  <'aiiiyr>--, :«  c.miin^  within  the  ' 

!.-riii.'  r.i'  th"  tr.-;ity. 

Al''--r  Mim.-  r'-v..|iitii«»  which  pn*iiril  on  thr  (tonlh  of 
M-i!.-'.lin.lh.-<-rowi)  WH*  [.Inrt'.)  on  llii- l>r-a<l  nf  Alfian-  ■ 
4tr  /.,  A.  1).  1 1U7.   At  lhi«  )>cri<><I,  ScotlanH  >u  divided  1 
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.i-k  ii|i..n  the  my  <■ 

ir.i;  iirirnilivi-  m.iy  wrv.-  ii>.  ii  >!•< .  ■in.  11  ol 

lit  iluinc  tiiiiiii. 

liarid  I.  camn  t.>  tin-  llirono  in  I  l'J7.      II'-  fuiin.h-d 

tlifi   ahU-y  of  flolyrtKi'l,  nml  liv->l   hit  n'!>i.li-t)ci-   at 

Kdiiilinrt;'h.     l(.-ror.'  hi*  it-it;n.  r''nli  In.)  U-cn  tlw-  c*.v 

ital  of  Scotland.     Abwft  \"k«  wmft,  **  v««k».  *  ■**■ 
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Hebrides  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  mon- 
archy to  establish  among  themselves  a  kind  of  inde- 
pendence. Thi^  was  the  age  of  chivalry  in  Scotland 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  there  were  many  brave 
Scottish  knights  among  the  heroes  in  Palestine.  But 
the  country  was  impoverished  on  this  account,  as  the 
riciiest  nobles  went  away  from  Scotland  to  seek  renown 
in  the  East,  carrying  all  the  money  they  could  raise, 
instead  of  remaining  at  home  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  land  and  people.  Richard  1.  of  England  gave 
up  his  right  of  sovereignty  over  Scotland  for  a  sum 
of  money  to  aid  him  in  his  crusade.  The  population 
of  Scotland  at  this  time  was  composed  of  several  dis- 
tinct nations.  The  Norwegians  were  in  possession  of 
the  islands ;  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  descendants  of  the 
early  inhabitants  occupied  the  Highlands  of  the  north, 
while  the  people  of  Sa.\on  and  Norman  origin  possessed 
the  southern  districts,  and  were  thence  culled  Loio- 
landers.  Among  these  last  were  found  the  chief 
nobility,  who  had  by  this  time  become  very  powerful. 
Every  Scottish  baron  had  his  strong  castle  and  feudal 
domain,  his  vassals,  retainers,  and  bondsmen,  like  the 
English  lords.  The  language  of  the  soutli  was  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  while  the  Highlanders 
continued  to  speak  the  original  Gaelic,  to  wear  the 
ancient  dress,  and  to  live  according  to  the  rude  customs 
of  their  ancestors.  A  great  enmity  existed  between 
them  and  the  Lowlanders,  whom  they  considered  as 
mtruders  into  tlie  land  of  their  forefathers. 

William  the  Lion  came  to  the  throne  in  1 165.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  king  of  England,  and  invaded  that 
country,  when  be  laid  siege  to  Alnwk^k  Castle,  in 
Northumberland.  Here  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
some  English  barons,  who  sent  him  to  the  king.  He 
was  not  liberated  till  he  had  consented  to  do  homage 
for  his  whole  kingdom,  acknowledge  the  king  of  Eng- 
land as  his  lord  paramount,  and  place  in  his  hands  the 
strong  cnstles  of  Berwick  and  Iloxburgh  as  a  security 
for  his  fealty.  On  these  hard  terms  he  regained  his 
freedom,  and  returned  to  Scotland  as  a  vassal  king. 

In  this  reign,  monasteries  had  become  very  numer- 
ous in  Scotland,  and  many  of  them  were  richly 
endowed  with  lands,  which  were  better  cultivated  than 
any  other  estates  in  the  kingdom,  the  vassals  and 
Dondmon  of  the  monks  being  secured  in  the  possession 
of  their  farms  and  homesteads  as  long  as  they  fulfilled 
the  conditions  on  which  they  were  held.  In  those 
days,  a  monastery  was  the  surest  place  of  refuge  for 
those  who  were  oppressed,  and  the  safest  lodging- 
house  for  travellers. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXXIV. 

A.  D.  1S14  to  1314. 

Alexander  FT,  —  Acquisition  of  the  Hebrides  — 
The  Maid  of  Norway —  Baliol  and  Bruce  — 
Usurpation  of  Edward  L  —  Exploits  of  Wal- 
lace —  Arrassion  of  Robert  Bruce  —  Battle  of 
Bannockburn, 

William  the  Lion  was  succeeded  in  1214  by  Alex- 
ander  IL  His  reign  was  a  continued  scries  of  wars 
with  the  lords  of  the  isles  and  the  kings  of  England. 
He  wished  to  refluce  the  former  to  a  dependence'  on 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  to  obtain  from  the  latter  a 
restitution  of  Northumberland  and  other  territories, 
which  tlie  Scotch  formerly  possessed  in  England.  The 
Hebrides  were  atiU  coaaidered  as  beloogiog  to  Norway. 


Alexander  offered  to  purchase  them  from  Haco,  the 
king  of  that  country,  but  in  vain.  Haco  declared  he 
was  not  in  want  of  money.  Alexander,  therefore, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  them,  but  was  taken 
ill  in  the  Hebrides,  and  died  leaving  a  son  eight  years 
old  to  succeed  him,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  HI 
Haco  continued  to  attack  and  plunder  the  coasts  of 
Scotland,  and  Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  came  of  ago 
raised  an  army  and  marched  against  the  invaders.  He 
gained  a  great  victory  over  them  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde,  which  so  mortified  Haco  that  he  fled  to  the  Ork- 
neys, where  he  died  of  grief.  His  son  Magnus  made 
peace  with  Alexander,  and  sold  him  the  Hebrides  for 
a  sum  of  money.  The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands 
still  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Norway,  and 
were  inhabited  principally  by  Norwegians. 

Alexander  strengthened  his  friendly  connections 
with  Norway,  by  marrying  his  daughter  Margaret  to 
Eric,  prince  of  that  country.  The  daughter  of  this 
pair  is  called  in  history  the  Maid  of  horway.  She 
became  heiress  of  the  Scottish  crown  on  the  death  of 
Alexander,  in  1286,  but  died  on  her  voyage  from  Nor- 
way to  take  possession  of  tier  new  dignity.  This  evcm 
proved  a  great  calamity  for  Scotland,  as  it  left  the  sue 
cession  open  to  dispute,  and  various  claimants  arose 
among  the  relatives  of  the  royal  family.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  series  of  wars,  which  desolated  the 
country  for  a  long  time.  Among  the  numerous  claim- 
ants for  the  crown,  were  two  whose  pretensions  were 
superior  to  all  others,  so  that  the  title  finally  rested 
between  them.  The  one  was  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of 
Annandale ;  the  other  was  John  Baliol,  lord  of  Gallo- 
way. Edward  I.  of  England  came  forward  as  umpire, 
and  the  Scottish  nobles,  being  willing  to  avoid  the  mis 
cries  of  a  civil  war,  consented  to  leave  the  matter  tc 
his  decision.  Edward  pronounced  in  favor  of  John 
Baliol^  who  was  crowned  accordingly,  not  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  but  as  a  vassal  king,  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  king  of  England — A.  D.  1292. 

The  new  monarch  soon  found  that  he  had  a  very 
tyrannical  master.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  Edward  to  provoke  him  by  injurious  treatment  iiit«i 
a  rebellion,  and  then  to  seize  on  his  dominions  as  for- 
feited to  the  crown  of  England  according  to  the  feudal 
law,  by  which  the  estates  of  a  rebellious  vassal  became 
the  property  of  his  liege  lord.  The  scheme  so  tar 
succeeded  that  Baliol  attempted  to  throw  olfhis  depend- 
ence. Edward  defeated  him  at  Dunkir,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  crown.  lie  placed  English  garrisons  in  all 
the  strong  places,  and  returned  to  England,  Iwlieving 
his  conquest  complete.  But  the  Scots  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  and  an  able  leader 
soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  William  Wallace.  He 
W2LS  a  young  man,  of  bold,  adventurous  dis[)oe<ition,  and 
great  personal  prowess.  His  mental  qualities,  like 
those  of  most  gnjal  heroes,  have  been  somcuhat  over- 
rated ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  |)ossessed  talents 
of  a  higher  order  than  were  common  among  the  Scot- 
tish warriors  of  that  age.  When  Wallace  came  for- 
ward as  the  clmmpion  of  his  country,  thousands  g:ath- 
ered  around  his  standani,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  army.  lie  gtiincd  a  great  victory 
at  Stirling,  and  obliged  the  English  governor  to  leave 
Scotland.  The  fortresses  were  surrendered  to  him 
and  he  was  made  regent  of  the  kingdom,  while  Baliol 
was  a  captive  in  England. 

Edward  was  in  Flanders  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out.    He  hastened  back  to  England,  raised  a  large 
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nniiy.  in.-irrlii'il  iiitu  ScoTliiiic),  nii'l  <|iTi-iiUn)  WnlUicc  I  lrn);lh,  rmdiiifi  tl)c  Scots  belter  prrpnni)  in  timiiii  liim, 
iit  ilii'  l>uiili-  ofKulkirk,  A.  1).  VJW.  Ili'  n-i-Htiibiishcil '  ho  iin'M-iiicd  liiinaclf  among  thcrii.  uiul  rixiiiil  a  c<iiiHi<l' 
liix  [iiii1i..ri(,v  ill  till;  <.-<iiiiitry.  nml  ihikI  i>r  tliu  n'tuli<'<l  i-nilili-  iimiy  n-iiily  to  take  tlic  (iM.  FMunnl  11.  of 
ii.il.1.1  iiHik  iho  uilli  uf  uili-(!iuiir(<  In  liiiii.  Wull.-ici-  Kii^Niiiil  iii'nivh'il  iigniniil  tiim  willi  n  Tuni' uroiic  liiiii^ 
nt'tiw'il  rii  siilimit,  iiml  fur  ii  [•■iii!  uliili-  ra;iirilniri('<]  lli"    ilrol  iIii>iimiii>I  im^n,  if  wc  mav  bulirvf  ttx!   Iii->!iiri:itii 

K'-r.-i-.MiiisttlH-Kii^li-ili.    )lr'uiisiiil(-ti-;l)ilii'triv<-<l    »ril>iit  >l:iv.  Tlio  Sriitu  iliit  norcxciW  forrv  lhori«iii<lt 

)'y  'irxr  kI la- tli<>i];:lii  liis  rri<.'ii.l.  iiml  ciirri!''!  u  glm- [  yi-t  m.  I.r.m- wf  re  ilH-y.  urul  tw  lii)!lily  iminKiii-il  hy  iliv 

uri'T  til   Liiiiil»:t.  ulii-ru  )i<'  n^is  Iniit  unit  i-xtriitvil  fur    iriiii-i;   in  uhicb   llii-v  W(-ix>  ciiru^ciI,  ituil  ttit-v  Ih-ImIiI 

tr-71-..ti.  A.  II.  ]:HII.  ,  will I  il^siiiriv  tlic-  ap|iruiu;li  of  t\»:  Ktiiilwit  iinnv, 

R.lurt  ISn,n:ih,-  j.r.11.1 f.f  il...-  rivi.l  i.f  ItiM-.l,   utxl    |.n-|Kirr.r  ll>iTiis.lvi-*  fur  thi;   iin|H.rNuu  <-..iini;t 

phx-r.)  Iiiiii-i'li'  III  tlir  ti<  .'ill  i-f  till-  Simil-'li  iiisiiru'ira,  that  »»i  lu  ikt-jili!  t)ic  futu  of  Scolliiiiil.  A  Uililc 
ijul  »:is  .r.mii.  <l  kiiiu'.  '>!  Sroiir'.  in  l:»)r>.  In  Ms  lirsi  '  h;i.<  f..it^lil  nl  IlLiiimicklnim,  June  4,  lill  t,  in  »Iik:1i 
<-.,ii:.'~t  HiTli  ihr  Kn::li.|>.  ]:■■  n;t*  ii-f.-at,-,]  iiiiil  olili^nil  K.lnard'H  iiniiy  wii'<  lutnllv  ilcffat.il.  Tliii  vi.-t..ry 
I..  M- k  sliiltir  ill  llii-  wr«-U,  tti;li  ii  fiw  f.illnwirn.  w-oiin-il  tin:  iii<ii-|H-nili-i)ci-  uf  Scotbiul,  uiiil  cnlltiriilud 
[ti'iuu  iinuti'  liiD',  Im'  II'-iI  to  tliu  l-liin<l  of  Katliriii  on  1  llrm-L-  in  [HnMvssion  of  tliu  tliroiiL-. 
Ilic  cousi  ut'  Iivluni),  ultvn:  lie  s[h-iiI  niniiu  liiiit'.      Al  > 
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i:ll    M'TKK     CCCCXXV.  lpopubti.«  <^  Srn.W.1    l.:.H   I.y  .l,i.  i;,|v  I-r.,mn  «, 

i)iin::l(il  t'ci'ilHT.  llinl  iIh'V  r\liilnt.-,|  <.iilv  itto  ii.vinrt 

A.  D.  1314  to  MTL  mc.-i.  — ilw  llij;l.liiii.l.ri  ilml  I,mli,Ti.l.  rl.      Tliv  k.f.r 

ind  Cplirihj  f>f  Dnrid   Il.  —  Slnlf  of     »■"■  nriHi  ni..n-  ,-,l..l.iii  tinn  th-  r-imi.  r.  ii>..l.  n-  f«r 

rnmrut  »u'l  SoriHi/  in  Srulhn'l  —  Mmi-  ,  ""  'l"'  "n«-iiV.I  Mnir  i.f  i)..-  ki....'-i"in  ^-il.l  i-- ' 

..f  Ihr  .\.M.*  —  iy.,rri>.r  CUr-rymf-n  —    '""";'' ''"■  ;"-■'"'  "'"' "''S""'  "■•'■ " ' '''  ''■'  " 

ry-jthr..nh>it,ir:shrr»-i:.i„n,n..„  ';;f^!^.!^!i.^\i:;;i^i!Txi!!L^-^ „.,,..-„:.,„ 

""'■  '  i,r  tin-  Iii-K.  nnil'lu.*..]  to  iIh  ir  -li;.  :  .n,s  r.-  il.  ir  ..nly 

ti  tl,.-   Kii-.''--l.  Ii-i.|  I.«t  (ill  11..;.-  of  n'tninltii!     |.-L'l!iiii;il.-   nil-i^.      Tlif  ■^\--.' l"  .■'r.i,-t,.i.  i-r-i^.i'.'-I 

i^nioii  JnS...'::,n.|.  il,..vo.i,<m'i-l  'Hi  I)..-!:'-  ill  ill.'  I^.»lnn<l<.  n«  H.ll  im  in  iI..-  Hii'l.  ..ji.'-.  :,n.|  tli.r 
I.  ■'■II  ...inrn  l-r  !i  I.-i.l'  imi".  Jfe-i-/  //.,  (ro-.-it  ii.il.i.  •.  «.  n-.  in  nalitv,  n-  in.t.  |- i..!- -ii  -f  tli« 
.•..'.i:i.|.  iiii:.:.'!  Kii'jhiihl  Hlii!.-  IMuiml  II].  n>mMr''li  ns  tli<-  ll;<:lil.iiiil  <-lii.  |V.  I'.r.li  .-.■','.;  ii.';>-.  r 
.11 -..11  )i.  »^.riu>-|i  tl»'  I'V- ii-)i :  1.-1-  1i-  nil-     )i.-.'!.-.n(in«iii>l  li.m  I.,  il.  fi-lul  1.:-^ .-:.--;- i.ii-l  li'>  lar..'<  ; 

-    I'.i.'.-'     'i   liMr'li.rii  l.,r.,,|....|i'l   .1.  1.  :il.-.|   u\     :,.i.l    il    .:.,    ...I.! tUt   n   rl  mMii.tii   *:.'    fi.'iii-l    hU 

..|-  N.vl',  l-r,-.  A.  h.  i;(l'.'.      llni't   wri.     «.«l^^.^.(l1-l,t  I.,  tl..- I.i*!  c^ln  i.i.tx  f..r  li>  U. :..    U-nl, 
,'!..-.  .  ..rr..  -I  -..   I>.:i.l..ii.  ..ml  L.  |.r  >.  |.ri^HH  r    iiii.l  ..>.  v  hi-  foinn.aivlH  in  ]>r.  iV-n  ii.-''  I>.  llii-   hwh  of 
*.T  (.,r  •^.•i»'  iiiii".      Ar.r  cl.w'ii   van  >.!'     lU-  I  iihI.' 
II.-  »:i.  ljH'ri->-.|  i.v  (.r..in  -ini;  l.i  |.:'iv  a  nit-         'Dh-  f-.wr  ..fn  fi  ndal  H<i|M.ri..r  ..vr  )r*  in-aU  aii4 

I.-  Ii'i:i.lr.-.|  I11..-KIM.I  |i.«in.U  — a  «ini  hIi.Ii.     Immi'1 n  hii«  ihikIi  tlH-  k> tvilli  (Ik-  S-.'.-Ii  i..^  uith 

ij  ih>   valii.'  of  rii'-ii'y  in  :)i<mo  <U\^,  may  t.-    lU-  Kticli-li. nn.l  tin-  ni-li-  oflir.   |.iir>.'i.Hl  l.y  il.i-  final 

il>'<l-i.il  [..ten  nii:ii'.ii-uriI..ilaKailhrpr«>ifnt    wii«  \>-r\  i>imitnrin  tuitli  ro.tntrii-s.   T^f'.r  iv.hit.-^  v>m 

rit.»il<il  milti  ki>i;.')i!«,  r-jjiiiit'*,  pne'-',  ntnl  n'luincra 

i-vrol   iwii'itM  that  f..riiiprly  coinpo»*d   ihe  '  of  pvcry  rfr;!ifc.     Ki-oKti!:(>  .iiifl  miuKtwUx -^v^w  ^o* 
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Hebrides  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  mon- 
archy to  establish  among  themselves  a  kind  of  inde- 
pendence. Thi^  was  the  age  of  chivalry  in  Scotland 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  there  were  many  brave 
Scottish  knights  among  the  heroes  in  Palestine.  But 
the  country  was  impoverished  on  this  account,  as  the 
richest  nobles  went  away  from  Scotland  to  seek  renown 
in  iho  Kast,  carrying  all  the  money  they  could  raise, 
inse.id  of  remaining  at  home  to  improve  the  condition 
of  ih(*  land  and  people.  Richard  i.  of  England  gave 
up  his  right  of  sovereignty  over  Scotland  for  a  sum 
of  inonoy  to  aid  him  in  his  crusade.  Tho  population 
uf  Scotland  at  this  time  was  composed  of  sevcnil  dis- 
tinct n:itions.  The  Norwegians  were  in  possession  of 
thi'  islands ;  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  descendants  of  the 
early  inhabitants  occupied  the  Highlands  of  the  north, 
\vli;l«*  the  j)ooplc  of  Saxon  and  Norman  origin  possessed 
tluj  southern  districts,  and  were  thence  called  LoiC' 
landers.  Among  these  last  were  founii  the  chief 
nobility,  who  had  by  this  time  become  very  powerful. 
Every  Scottish  baron  had  his  strong  castle  and  feudal 
domain,  his  vassals,  retainers,  and  bondsmen,  like  the 
Eui^iish  lords.  The  language  of  the  south  was  nearly 
the  s.tine  as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  while  the  Highlanders 
continutd  to  speak  the  original  Gaelic,  to  wear  the 
ancient  dress,  and  to  live  according  to  the  rude  customs 
of  their  ancestors.  A  great  enmity  existed  between 
them  and  the  Liowlanders,  whom  they  considered  as 
uitruders  into  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 

William  tfie  Lion  came  to  the  throne  in  1 165.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  king  of  England,  and  invaded  that 
country,  when  he  laid  siege  to  Alnwick  Castle,  in 
Northumberland.  Here  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
some  English  barons,  who  sent  him  to  the  king.  He 
was  not  liberated  till  he  had  consented  to  do  homage 
for  his  whole  kingdom,  acknowledge  the  king  of  Eng- 
land as  his  lord  ))aramount,  and  place  in  his  hands  the 
8troi»g  castles  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  as  a  security 
for  his  fealty.  On  these  hard  terms  he  regained  his 
freedom,  and  returned  to  Scotland  as  a  vassal  king. 

In  this  reign,  monasteries  had  become  very  numer- 
jus  in  Scotland,  and  many  of  them  were  richly 
endowed  with  lands,  which  were  better  cultivated  than 
any  other  estates  in  the  kingdom,  the  vassals  and 
Dondmon  of  the  monks  being  secured  in  the  possession 
or  their  farms  and  homesteads  as  long  as  they  fulfilled 
tho  conditions  on  which  they  were  held.  In  those 
days,  a  monastery  was  the  surest  place  of  refuge  for 
those  who  were  oppressed,  and  tlie  safest  lodging- 
house  for  travellers. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXIV. 

A.  D.  1214  to  1314. 

Ahrnfiflcr  FT,  —  Acquisition  of  the  Hebrides  — 
T/ic  Maid  of  Norway —  Baliol  and  Bruce  — 
(\>iurpution  of  Edward  I.  —  Exploits  of  Wal- 
iftrr  —  Access  ion  of  Robert  Bruce  —  Battle  of 
Bftnnnckburn. 

William  the  Lion  was  succeeded  in  1214  by  Alex- 
antlrr  II.  His  reign  was  a  continued  series  of  wars 
with  the  lonls  of  the  isles  and  the  kings  of  England. 
He  wishtid  to  rciduce  the  former  to  a  dependence  on 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  to  obtain  from  the  latter  a 
restitution  of  Northumberland  and  other  territories, 
tv/ijch  tJic  Scotch  formcriy  possessed  in  England.  The 
Hebrides  were  stiii  coasidered  as  ix^looging  to  Norway. 


Alexander  offered  to  purchase  them  from  Haco,  the 
king  of  that  country,  but  in  vain.  Haco  declared  he 
was  not  in  want  of  money.  Alexander,  therefore, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  them,  but  was  taken 
ill  in  the  Hebrides,  and  died  leaving  a  son  eight  years 
old  to  succeed  him,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  III 
Haco  continued  to  attack  and  plunder  the  coasts  of 
Scotland,  and  Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age 
raised  an  army  and  marched  against  the  invaders,  lie 
gained  a  great  victory  over  them  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde,  which  so  mortified  Haco  that  he  fled  to  the  Ork- 
neys, where  he  died  of  grief.  His  son  Magnus  made 
peace  with  Alexander,  and  sold  him  the  Hebrides  for 
a  sum  of  money.  The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands 
still  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Norway,  and 
were  inhabited  principally  by  Norwegians. 

Alexander  strengthened  liis  friendly  connections 
with  Norway,  by  marrying  his  daughter  Margaret  to 
Eric,  prince  of  that  country.  The  daughter  of  this 
pair  is  called  in  history  the  Maid  of  Norway.  She 
became  heiress  of  the  Scottish  crown  on  the  death  of 
Alexander,  in  1286,  but  died  on  her  voyage  fmm  Nor- 
way to  take  possession  of  ner  new  dignity.  This  even' 
proved  a  great  calamity  for  Scotland,  as  it  left  the  sue 
cession  open  to  dispute,  and  various  claimants  arose 
among  the  relatives  of  the  royal  family.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  series  of  wars,  which  desolated  tho 
country  for  a  long  time.  Among  the  numerous  claim- 
ants for  the  crown,  were  two  whose  pretensions  were 
superior  to  all  others,  so  that  the  title  finally  rested 
between  them.  The  one  was  Rol>ert  Bruce,  lonl  of 
Annandale ;  the  other  was  John  Baliol,  lord  of  Gallo- 
way. Edward  I.  of  England  came  forward  as  umpire, 
and  the  Scottish  nobles,  being  willing  to  avoid  the  mis 
eries  of  a  civil  war,  consented  to  leave  the  matter  tc 
his  decision.  Edward  pronounced  in  favor  of  Jo/in 
Baliol^  who  was  crowned  accordingly,  not  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  but  as  a  vassjil  king,  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  king  of  England  —  A.  I).  l^Dti. 

The  new  monarch  soon  founri  that  he  had  a  vcr\- 
tyrannical  master.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention 
of  Edward  to  provoke  him  by  injurious  treatment  intu 
a  rel)eHion,  and  then  to  seize  on  his  dominions  as  fo-- 
feited  to  the  crown  of  England  according  to  the  feudal 
law,  by  which  the  estates  of  a  rebellious  vassal  lx*came 
the  property  of  his  liege  lord.  The  scheme  so  far 
succeeded  that  Baliol  attempted  to  throw  off  his  depend- 
ence. Edwanl  defeated  him  at  Dunbar,  and  depriveil 
him  of  his  crown.  He  placed  English  garrisons  in  u!l 
the  strong  places,  and  returned  to  England,  believing; 
his  conquest  complete.  But  the  Scots  did  not  tauirly 
submit  to  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  and  an  able  kad»T 
soon  appeared  in  the  persor)  of  \\  illiam  Wallace.  He 
was  a  young  man,  of  bold,  adventurous  dispositioti,  and 
great  personal  prowess.  His  mental  qualities,  like 
those  of  most  great  her(j<'S,  have  been  somewhat  over- 
nited;  but  there  is  little  doubt  th;it  he  possesse<l  talents 
of  a  higher  order  than  were  common  among  the  Sc*ot- 
tish  warriors  of  that  age.  When  Wallace  came  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  his  country,  thousim<ls  <:;ilh- 
ered  around  his  standanl,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  anny.  He  gained  a  great  victory 
at  Stirling,  and  obliged  the  English  governor  to  leave 
Scotland.  The  fortresses  were  surnmdered  to  him 
and  he  was  made  regent  of  the  kingdom,  while  Baliol 
was  a  captive  in  England. 

Edward  was  in  Flanders  when  the  rel>cHion  broke 
\  oul.    Hfi  VM!A\fiiked  back  to  England,  raised  a  large 
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vi-it  tlif*  place  to  use*  iu  ininonil  waters,  and  partici- 
[i.iti*  ill  the  .'liniisfiiicnts  niifl  disMipalioii  wliich  are  the 
rliiinict<'ris!if*s  of  all  fashionable  water! n<^- places  in 
(in-at  Hriiain.  Ainoni;  th(*  other  cities  uf  Kn;jrlanil 
iii:<y  l>e  nifMitioiifii  (Ktonl,  (\'ini bridge,  and  York. 
'I*!it'  i\i-(i  first  an'  famous  for  th«-ir  universities,  and 
tl.i-  last  for  its  ina^'uifimil  (•niliic  eatliedral,  called  tlie 


CHAPTER    CriM^WIII. 

100  B.  C  to  A.  D.  1277. 

Walks.  —  Ihsrnption  nf  IVafrit  —  IVic  Ann  ml 
M'tlsh  —  77//'  iPruids —  Ctrrmony  of  Hut- 
(in:!  thf  Mistl*tur —  I^r/nains  uf  Anntnt 
l^ruidi^m  —  Rtnnnn  Inrasinn  of  UViZ/tt  — 
yntin  (torrrnntnii  —  LUirtUyn  —  A\/- 
iranl    /. 

Walks,  furnn'rly  a  si*  pa  rate  [irineipalitv  frmn  Kn;x- 
l.iiid,  liirs  in  till*  West  of  <ireat  UriTfiin.  It  is  boinidrd 
.»:i  till*  north  and  writ  bv  St.  ( ii'nr::«'''s  Channel ;  on 
:I.i'  rrist  by  tlir  l'!n;:ii>li  eoijn:ii's  of  ( 'iii'M<*r,  Salop, 
III  n-fiinl,  and  .Munni'Hith  ;  and  f»n  tlw  sonili  by  the 
iSfi^'ol  Channel,  h  is  aiNHit  om*  Inindrfd  and  rii'htv 
mi:''  s  in  I''n;:!li  from  nur;h  ti»  suntlu  and  eiirhiv  in 
Im  :tdth.  It  ixhib.N  ;r»'o;;raphicaily  all  the  fi-aiiiri-s  nf 
a  '!>'!nct  cuinitrv  fnmi  F^n^land,  e<»M<il>:in<!  of  alnio*<t 
i'«>iiMiiicd  nni^'-s  of  jiifiy  nll)Un^'llns  and  pnM*ipi!ous 
<*r  ij'i,  inlt  r*!  •■'•■•I  by  n'.iin<-roiis  tirrp  r:tvinfs,  witli 
«'\'.;.si\f  \:il!t\<,  airirdiiei  iv.iIIcnm  virws  of  wild  and 
r«-  jnnTir  m-iihtv.  Tli"  prnii'::i;il  ln-i'ihis  an.'  Snowdoii 
iii.'i  Pini!\  iniiinn,  till'  fiiniiir  nf  whirh  is  thn  f  thoii* 
siii'Ni'vrn  b  iihln-'l  \*  r\  in  bti;:b!.  Lakcsaiid  stn-anis 
n-»'  ;ib  nid  int  in  \\\.^  iiin  Mi?aiiiim  n-^ion.  TIm*  climate 
I,:'  U  ;ilt<  d.;iirs  m  r«'riai!\  fr-mi  iIi:it  part  of  Kniiland 
!;.  'ii;  in  tli"  vtrti*-  I  I'ltudi'.      I:i  'ji-mTal,  lb»»  air  is  v«*rv 

•  .  r;i;  in  ibr  mim  ih!:iiMii.i<  n-.:i'iiiH  \\  is  bleak.  Int  ni(Ml- 
i  .-.'••ly  mild  in  tli«'  \.-i'(<:,  and  tliiKr  par!s  adjaecht  to 
:   "  ••••••an.  p.ir:«*  ,;.ir!y    in    \\v*  i'i'rl»rat«'<l  vale  of  lll.i- 

•  _' iii'-brp'.     Smmw    is  rr.i.ip'  frcipient  in  WaJt-s  iban 

'.    r.Mjl.iiid,  and    i!    Clivers    tb«*   tops   of    ibe    highest 

:»'  i.ii>  t'lr  nnriy  niuritlis  in  the  year. 

i':.'-  aniV'-nt  WiUh  called  tbfir  country  O/mn/,  and 

r   '.iiiu'i  i-ji'  Ciff.trnrj.     TUo  s:ime    names  are  |>re- 

■    :.'d  in  ilif  \\»  InIi  v|mi|;i>ii  at  the  pn's«-nt  day.    r'nnii 

•  .rtf    H    di-rivi  ■!    f'ii.nhrin^    aiiittbcf    name    of    ib-s 

•ry.  Tl.i'  diT:\.i!  >>n  tif  the  n.inie  \Va1*a  is  un- 
i.a  :  J!  b:is  Im  I  ri  p  !•  rn'd  to  Liti*l^  (inuK  an<l  oth'T 
•i  :  it  ajijM-ar^  \n  \\i\'*  b'"«'n  tir-t  app'ieil  t^i  flii*; 
nry  by  lljt-  S.i\mi,»;  ill  the  s..\:li  nnlury.  The 
.^w*'  W  e!*h  \v»  ft"  a  par!  of  thi*  aU»rii:iiial  jmi^ms. 
^^'  l'i»'  !*Ia:,il  nf  Un'ain.  'I'hi'ir  l;ufnU"rs  wen* 
.!<••  d  fiv  t'l*'  Kiuiiin  in\a'<iiin,  u|iii*h  ilmie  tlie 
■i-»  \\»  ».'\*.if.l  itj!.!  liii-  C'i'nrrv.     Af!«T  tin*  in\aders 


"•  ••  :ri-d  t!n'  !••  riTi";  par!  *\\    tin; 


islaii 


I   b\    t'lrmini; 


•M-   and    aj-i-ii.Tiii;.'    ^arri**iiM«s,   tbiv    tumid   th'ir 

i''i.n  In  'lif    i:i,'-iiii>|  :•  red   ei»inJr\.      The  Ikfimant, 

!.'*.r  fir-^t  \.".*  '"I  W  a  <■•«,  firmil  •(  ptii  si  ••»«.!■(!  hv  ihn*' 

I     •  '  nf  pi-»ji!r  —  ;!ii'  fV'/iirif.  <.  .Nji^rfs,  and  iHmrttr. 

i    ■  \  bad  an  tHr.ib^oiM'i  :;ii\i  riMiti  nt,  uiih  n't^ular  and 

■..      -di-'ipluiid  tn»  •ps,  il.\idi  li  uro  chnriote#'rs,  cava!- 

r*. .    nd  uifanlry.     '1  If-y  nii'>«  d  corn,  and  their  |k'istnreN 

V,'  r>-  abundantly  •«!tii-ked  with  cattle,  sher^p, nnd  swine. 

I'r.'  ir  money   cnnsiMted  of  ringA  uml  ftinull  platoA  of 

r-  ;.  HTunjf  togeOicr. 

I'lu'  chief  scat  uf  Druiduim  accms  to  have  been  in 


!i 


this  counlry.  The  pn\it  hijrh  priest  of  this  ndi^^itm, 
or  an*h  l>niid,  n^sided  in  the  Island  of  Muna,  now 
called  Antih'sea,  Ilem  the  most  s<ib'mn  rites  of  this 
mysterious  religion  w<'n*  |>erformcd  amidst  dark  {iroves 
of  (Kik-trees,  ur  in  temples  formed  by  ciri'les  of  hii«:f? 
stones,  lien*  tliey  s«'icrificed  human  lM'in^»(, connisiin*^ 
of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  criminals  condemned 
to  jjeatli  for  their  otfences,  Tlies**  miM-nibJe  vieiinis 
wi'n*  burned  in  larj;f»  wicker  canes  iN*fon'  the  altars. 
Ca-siir,  in  his  (\Mnmentanes,  siiys,  **  Thir  Pruids  <'on- 
sider  that  tin*  tortun'  of  thiw<*  who  liave  In-en  taken  in 
tht*  connnis.Hion  of  lliet^  and  n)blM'r\',  or  other  crimes, 
is  monr  a«;n*eable  to  the  innnortal  pnis  ;  but  \ihen 
ihen.*  is  not  u  sutFicient  num)N.'r  of  crimiirils.  ;bey  iK)  j' 
not  s«Tupie  to  intli<'t  this  torture  (»n  the  inniM-enl.  Tlie 
ehief  deity,  wlioni  tbi-v  worship,  is  Men-urv.  They 
have  many  images  of  him  ;  and  they  n'<!ard  him  as  the 
inventor  t^f  all  arts,  tlicir  ^uide  in  j(nirne\  in'j.  and  tlie 
•in-ai  p'^nlator  i»f  trade  and  connnenM*.'*  'i'lie  power 
of  the  Pruids  over  the  peiiple  was  f:ir  ^n-a*er  than 
that  pc»>-i«'s>eii  by  their  prmces,  who  seldom  dan-d  to 
dii[Miti>  the  di'cn*es  of  lli«'s«'  prliS's.  In  such  a  ca'M*, 
the  (jtFender  was  forbidden  to  atM  nd  the  siieritle.es —  j' 
a  puni>liment  similar  to  the  (*ath(dic  senli  nc**  4if  \\ 
e.xronnnimicalion. 

The  Druitls  «>f  Wales  were  U'lieved  to  In*  skilled  in 
nia«:ic  ;  and  their  costume  was  calculated  to  Ntn'ii^lhen 
this  Udief  amoniT  a  race  of  i<!noranl  barbarians,  w  twist • 
minds  wenr  easily  impresst'd  by  outward  a|tpear.inces. 
Their  white  toIn-s,  lon^  lieards,  and  the  wands  wbieli 
they  carrieil,  ini;;lit  well  cause  tht:ni  to  pa*<s  for  ma^i* 
rians  in  that  iuienli;;}itened  n;:e.  Kvcry  priest  wi.iv 
suspended  tnan  his  n<*<*k  a  .s4-r|H.'nt*K  v\l'Z%  enclosed  in 
;!nlii,  as  a  charm  against  evil.  They  taught  mriny 
su)N'rstitiuns  conf*ernin^  serpents,  rivers,  tn-es,  fin*,  and 
other  ihinijs  held  sacnvl.  Hut  their  principal  nbjfi  t  nf 
v«*neralion  was  the  inislletiM-,  when  it  was  found  ^'niw  ;rrj  ■ 
on  the  fk'tk.  The  ;!n'at  Drniijieal  festival  wa«i  held  i^u 
New  Year's  day,  when  the  niisllettH-  jilant  was  rii*  wi*!i 
the  most  iinposin<r  n-liiiious  solemnities.  (  h\  :'..•«  im-- 
casiun,  the  Druids  walked  m  pnH'essldii,  habitt-d  im  tl.>  .r 
njln's  of  cen-nmny,  towani  tbir  «iak  on  wh'-ii  ti.e 
mysiic  plant  was  ^rowin;;.  One  of  ili«  m  a-^'*  ii'!*  i 
the  tn-e,  and  cut  the  mis*b-t(K-  witli  a  ^iniibii  k:.  ;•-. 
while  .'mother  stnisl  1m.'IoW'  to  eateh  tln^  biiui:!i'*  i:i  :..•* 
fo!iU  of  bis  ^artnent,  as  they  fill.  T^\o  \u  ,a'U  !,: 
liiiMs  wen'  th«'n  sacr:lli*eil,  and  ;:ri  at  fea-^tuij-  avl  \*  - 
joii'ui;;^  t'ollowi-d.  Tben-  weri*  tbr*  r  >i'li  iiri  I-  -  ■  .  ■■■ 
ill  thi'  year,  Ij^'-iib*  that  «if  Ciitl.ii;:  tin-  ni.-:'i  v.  .  t  '  .■ 
was  held  on  tlie  \<  of  May,  In  imiv  that  t::<-  ti  i,!**  •  i 
the  e:iri)i  m  -jlit  pnisper  ;  anittb>  r  nii  ni  -i^'iinupr  <  m-, 
to  1m':»  a  blf'sjiitr  fill  |||(>  fi  rn  ?lnii  r- aily  |nr  r»  tp  t,j; 
and  the  thinl  in  (  K'IoInt,  to  ;:i\f  ibaiikN  f"r  tin  bar\i  •<*. 
.*^arTiflc«'s,  fea««liicj<«,  s«ini:<».  :inil  iiiusn*  n  iv.iXs  lurnrd 
part  of  these  fe<«ii\a!s;  but  t>ne  in\ar.  i  •!••  Limif  of 
te^'.ifviuL;  joy  was  lb  i:  of  b::htut^  lar;;i"  hp  •*.  m,,!  r.ir- 
r^iUL!  tlaiiiiiiL:  torcbi  s  :dN>:it  ibf  liejiU.  Tli-.i-*  ni.(\  1m' 
(raf'i>l  in  the  Imntin  s,  iilitminaiinns,  ;ii  li  \.j,  wdi),-*  nf 
mndi-rn  lini*"^.  and  |iartieu!arly  m  i':."  {•<^?i%a!t  st  1 
kepi  up  on  May  d.'i\  and  midsumui'  r  •  \e,  mi  niany 
Fwi^iish  \illaL'<'**,  the  n-mains  of  ain-.t  nt  Ifr-iiilfoiii. 

The  Kitinans,  under  Suetonius  I'a'iiiniis,  in>adeil 
Wab's  in  the  fir?il  cen!ur\'.  They  overeamc  tbi*  t  »niii 
vices  in  the  nf>rth,  and  wa(;ed  a  war  of  e.viermination 
nfpiinst  the  llmids.  'Jtie  last  n-nniants  of  ihei^'  |M-opb% 
with  tlwir  foUowen,  were  il riven  into  ilw  UUwJw  v-^ 
Mona.     The  H^wtuma  v>^r«\\A  <t^-vcv  \v^  ^>k^x  w-wv^s 

cu\  down  vW  WMcnA  ^twc».v>3^^>2«^^^^^^*^^'^**      " 
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amusements  in  their  princely  halls ;  while  out  of  doors 
they  sought  the  bolder  pastimes  of  hunting,  hawking, 
and  chivalric  sports.  Many  of  the  offices  in  noble 
families  were  hereditary,  such  as  those  of  the  minstrel, 
the  baker,  the  brewer,  the  miller,  and  the  forester. 
The  last  of  these  held  a  very  important  employment, 
as  he  had  the  care  of  all  the  game  in  his  master^s 
woods.  It  was  customary  for  a  young  chieAain,  on 
returning  from  his  first  hunting  expedition,  to  give  his 
hunting-suit  and  arms  to  the  forester.  There  were 
perquisites  attached  to  all  the  other  hereditary  offices. 
When  a  tenant  brought  his  corn  to  be  ground  at  the 
baronial  mill,  a  certain  portion  was  due  to  the  baron, 
half  as  much  to  the  miller,  and  a  quarter  to  the  miller^s 


man. 


The  clergy  of  those  days  were  hunters  and  warriors, 
and  led  their  vassals  to  battle  and  to  the  chase.  They 
were  only  distinguished  from  the  lay  nobles  in  the  field 
by  wearing  cassocks  over  their  armor.  The  bishops 
and  abbots  had  long  been  the  principal  traders  in  the 
community,  for  they  alone  had  sufficient  capital  to 
embark  largely  in  commerce,  and  they  at  first  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  carry  on  the  fisheries.  On  all  the 
feudal  estates  some  of  the  tenants  were  free  farmers, 
who  hired  their  lands  and  could  remove  at  pleasure. 
But  a  great  proportion  were  still  in  bondage ;  nor  was 
it  till  long  afterward  that  all  vestiges  of  slavery  dis- 
appeared. The  changes  that  took  place  during  the 
wars  had  given  liberty  to  many,  and  the  masters  them- 
selves often  conferred  the  gifl  of  freedom  on  their 
oondmen ;  but  the  work  of  emancipation  went  on  very 
gradually.  There  were  slaves  in  Scotland  till  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  burghers  were  fast  rising  to 
wealth  and  consequence.  These  were  so  named  from 
the  burghsy  which  were  originally  small  colonies  of 
traders  and  artisans,  who  in  most  cases  had  purchased 
their  freedom  from  their  lords.  These  freed  men  formed 
themselves  into  trading  communities,  and  improved 
their  little  villages  till  they  grew  into  towns.  To  these 
towns  privileges  were  from  time  to  time  granted  by  the 
kings,  who  knew  how  much  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  depended  on  the  encouragement  given  to  arts 
and  commerce.  The  earliest  burghs  in  Scotland  were 
Edinburgh  and  Roxburgh.  The  burghers  gradually 
^acquired  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates, 
and  of  sending  representatives  to  parliament.  The 
chief  trades  were  those  of  the  blacksmith,  armorer, 
goldsmith,  tanner,  dyer,  and  cap-maker.  The  Scotch 
smiths  and  armorers  were  not  so  skilful  as  those  of 
England,  which  caused  the  English  government  to 
make  a  law  that  no  armor  should  be  carried  into  Scot- 
knd,  and  this  was  always  mentioned  in  the  passports. 
The  Scots  were  then  considered  as  foreigners  by  the 
English. 

The  state  of  education  was  much  the  same  as  in 
other  countries  during  the  feudal  ages,  when  learning 
was  confined  entirely  to  the  monks  and  clergy,  and 
few  could  even  read  or  write,  except  those  educated 
for  the  church.  There  were  schools  in  the  principal 
towns,  conducted  by  the  monks,  to  which  boys  were 
sent  who  were  designed  for  the  clerical  profession. 
They  usually  went  to  Oxford  or  Paris  to  complete  their 
studies,  as  there  was  no  university  in  Scotland  till  af\er 
the  reign  of  Robert  III.  It  is  supposed  that  in  the 
fourteenth  century  there  was  not  a  Scottish  baron  who 
knew  how  to  write  his  own  name.  Nor  was  it  thought 
dn^  disgrace  to  be  thus  deScientf  as  learning  was  not 


held  in  much  estimation  by  the  warlike  nobles  of  tliose 
rude  times. 

Every  clan,  both  in  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands, 
was  distinguished  by  the  colors  and  pattern  of  the 
plaid,  a  garment  worn  by  all  ranks.  Each  clansman 
bore  the  name  and  wore  the  plaid  of  his  chief;  and 
thus  it  was  known  whether  a  man  was  a  Douglas,  a 
Campbell,  a  Macdonald,  or  the  clansman  of  any  other 
chieAain.  The  making  of  the  plaids  was  a  never-fail- 
ing source  of  female  industry,  as  the  wool  was  not 
only  spun,  but  dyed  and  woven  by  the  people  of  the 
countiy. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXVI. 

A.  D.  1871  to  1609. 

Accession  of  the  Stuarts  —  Private   Wars 
Raids  — Invasion  of  Richard  IL  —  Destruc- 
tion of  Melrose — Improvements  of  James  I. 

—  Law  against  Somers  —  James  III.  —  Ac- 
quisition  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands 

—  Calamitous  End  of  James  III.  —  Reign 
of  James  IV. 

The  Bruce  line  of  sovereigns  became  extinct  in 
1371,  and  Robert  IL,  of  the  family  of  Stuarts,  ascended 
the  throne.  This  name  was  derived  from  the  office 
of  High  Steward,  which  was  held  by  the  husband  of 
Margery  Bruce.  Her  son  Robert  was  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty,  which  reigned  in  Scotland  as  long  as  that 
kingdom  remained  unconnected  with  England.  The 
right  possessed  by  the  barons  of  going  to  war  on  their 
own  account,  produced  constant  disorders,  as  they  were 
but  too  apt  to  avenge  by  force  of  arms  any  trifling 
injury  offered  to  their  vassals.  Feuds  of  this  nature 
often  arose  between  the  Scottish  and  English  nobles, 
so  that  the  border  countries  were  subject  to  constant 
inroads,  which  were  always  attended  with  plunder  and 
bloodshed.  Every  dispute  was  followed  by  a  "  raid,*' 
as  an  expedition  of  this  kind  was  termed,  when  a 
large  booty  of  cattle  and  prisoners  was  carried  offi  A 
hostile  feeling  was  thus  kept  up  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  was  encouraged  by  the  king  of  France, 
who  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Scottish  sov- 


ereign. 

C^  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  to  the  throne  of 
England,  A.  D.  1377,  war  broke  out  between  that 
country  and  Scotland.  A  French  army  was  sent  to 
Scotland  under  the  command  of  John  de  Vienne, 
admiral  of  France,  and  one  of  the  greatest  warriors 
of  the  age.  Richard  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of 
a  large  force,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  which 
was  burned  and  plundered,  nothing  being  spared  but 
the  monastery  of  Holyrood.  Many  other  edifices  were 
also  destroyed  by  the  invaders,  and  among  them  tke 
beautiful  abbey  of  Melrose.  No  advantage  was  gained 
by  this  invasion,  for  the  country  was  so  laid  waste  that 
the  English  were  compelled  to  retreat  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. It  was  at  this  period,  (1388,)  that  the  battle  of 
Otterbourne,  or  Atterburn,  took  place,  of  which  we 
have  given  an  account  in  the  history  of  England.  This 
affair  was  celebrated  in  the  old  ballads  under  the  name 
of  Chevy  Chase. 

James  L  (A.  D.  1424)  made  great  improvementi 
in  the  government.     He  formed  the  parliam< 
Scotland  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  model  of  tlmt  ol 
England.     He  instituied  regular  courts  of  justice,  and 
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I  tlw  power  of  the  tonk  onr  Ibeir  namk 
l>y  UikinK  from  them  the  right  of  ectiiig  ma  eole  judftee 
an  thi'ir  owD  eaiatef  — k  privilege  Iom  enjoyed  bv  the 
r<-iiilal  noblce  of  every  country  in  Europe,  anii  one 
tliai  had  given  them  afaaoliite  control  over  the  lives 
dnd  property  of  their  depaodents.  Bv  luch  meene, 
'nrnn,  in  the  ooune  of  liinet  aceomplwbed  hia  grmnd 
.(•fiftn  of  bringing  the  DoWea  under  nibordinntion,  and 
unproviDg  the  cwoditioo  of  the  middle  and  lower  cluaee. 
I  Ic  alio  owed  nil  the  Inwm  to  be  written  in  the  lan- 
cuagc  of  the  country,  imtend  of  the  Latin,  which  b>d 
pr<riouiljr  been  the  kgnl  tongue.  One  of  the  Inwt 
enacted  in  thia  rmgn  related  to  a  claaa  of  faeggan 
called  MTMn,  who  pretended  to  be  gentlemen,  and 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  intruding  into  pec^^ ! 
houwa,  where  (ney  took  their  aent  u  the  table,  and 
pnccived  what  waa  given  to  (hem  ai  a  right  rather  than 
u  a  bvor.  They  all  claimed  to  be  of  gentle  biith,  and  i 
mtrm:  of  them  did  not  acniple  to  ride  about  the  eounlTy 
with  anendanM,  who  were  beggara  alao.  To  remedy 
thia  evil,  it  waa  enacted  that  no  auch  peraona  diould 
be  permitted  to  beg  or  inaiai  on  being  entertained  in 
any  hrm-houaea  or  other  dwelliogi.  An  exception, 
hnwcvi^r,  was  made  in  favor  of  the  roval  or  licenaed 
bnnar*,  known  as  the  ^  Blue-gowna,^  or  ■*  King'a 
^•dbamen.'*  Thcae  were  men  above  the  age  of  aev- 
(iiiy,  or  worthy  pciaona  who  had  (bllen  into  miafbr- 
liHMM.  Thpy  wem  distinguiahed  by  a  badge  gmnlcd 
by  the  chiff  magiaimio  of  the  bur^ ;  and  thia  vener 
abk-  order  of  privileged  roendicanta  continued  in  Soal> 
tanil  till  a  vrty  late  period. 

I'nlcr  Jamn  III.,  the  union  of  the  Orkney  and 
5hfiland  Ulandii  wirh  Scotland  took  place  bv  (he  mar- 
riapi  of  the  young  king  with  ihe  princeta  of  Denmark, 
A.  n.  I46N.  At  thia  period,  a  belieT  in  aatrotogy  waa 
^^■mlent  alt  over  Eunpe ;  and  there  were  few  prince* 
who  did  not  at  times  aeek  information,  with  iv^id  to 
Ami*  erenia,  from  men  who  were  thought  to  be  akilted 


in  thia  imaginary  aetence.  Jamea  HI.  was  mucb 
addicted  to  this  practice.  A  aooihaayer  once  declared 
to  him  that  he  ahould  fall  by  the  iiand  of  hia  nearest 
of  kin;  whereupon  he  imprisoned  hia  two  bralhen  on 
a  charge  of  trcaaon.  Thia  act,  with  other  mcaaurei 
of  hb  administmtion,  made  him  unpopubtr.  He  waa 
a  great  patron  of  Ihe  arts,  particulariy  that  of  arehite^ 
lure,  to  which  be  devoted  Ihe  chief  portion  of  hia  lirao. 
Jle  indulged  his  taate  for  erecting  aumptuoue  buildinga 
lo  such  a  degree,  aa  lo  incrcaae  the  diaaflcclioa  of  ihn 
people,  who  found  their  taxes  augmented  by  the  king's 
etpenditurea.  He  alao  seised  on  certain  revenuea 
beionging  lo  the  church,  which  gave  much  o0enoo  lo 
the  clergy. 

IV  power  of  the  nobility  had  greatly  inereaaed  in 
this  reign,  and  Jamea  undertook  a  aerioa  of  meaauraa 
to  reduce  it.  This  proceeding,  added  lo  hia  previous 
unpopular  acta,  produced  a  lebetlioa.  The  noblea  of 
the  aoutb  took  up  arms  with  the  avowed  purnoae  of 
depoaing  the  king,  and  placing  his  son,  the  duke  of 
Bothsay,  on  the  Inraoe.  The  young  prince,  mi^kled 
by  their  evil  counaela,  appeared  al  their  head,  in  amta 
afpinst  hii  ftther.  The  northern  barons  adhered  la 
Jamaa,  and  the  two  panics  mot  In  battle  array,  about 
a  mile  from  the  memorable  field  of  Bannockfaurn. 
The  kmg  mw  hia  son  leading  hia  enemies  against  him. 
Eitlwr  the  remembrance  of  the  prophecy,  or  the  shock 
which  Ibis  sight  cauacd  to  hia  feeltnga,  produced  aiich 
an  eBecl  upon  the  unhappy  biher,  that  he  losl  all 
courage,  Bitd  fled.  As  tw  waa  croaaing  ibo  braok  of 
Bannorkburn,  a  poor  woman,  who  was  drawing  water 
from  the  stream,  being  atartled  by  the  pllopuig  of  hia 
horse,  caM  down  ber  pitcher  before  him.  The  frighl- 
ened  animal  auddenlv  roared,  and  threw  hia  rider,  who 
waa  aevorely  in)uraa  by  the  Ml.  There  was  a  mill 
nenr  at  hand,  to  which  ha  waa  carried.  Otta  of  Ihe 
rebels,  who  was  in  purauit  of  the  king,  bearing  tha 
wotnan  call  for  aaaialanca,  rualwd  into  the  mill,  and 
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n'i'C!rrnizin«r  tlu'  Ivin:^,  insimriy  stablMul  liim  to  tlic  heart. 
A.  1).  1  tvST.     H«j  wjis  su{.Tf'<*<l«.Ml  by  his  sun. 

Jfime.s  /  r.,  in)'\viiIi'«!an<!inLr  lii?*  unn.'itiiiMl  behavior 
to  his  failicr,  jzoviTiifiJ  ihi*  l;in<r(ioin  wisrly,  atnl  the 
Scnch  rnJDvrW  a;i  iinwuutivi  de<^r«r(»  ol'  tran(|iiillity 
anri  pro^ijcrirv  in  iii^  nvjn.  ilo  unvc  ^IicIkm*  to  Prrklii 
War!)«'<_'lv,  il.c  f»nMi.-iil4'r  !o  Urn  iiivuur  i»f  Kn^ihuid  in 
lln'  \\ii\r.  Hi'  llrsin-  Vi!..  a;rl  iiiva-inl  I^iulaml  in  th(? 
hi»)i'  <>i'  1n'inii  a!)!f  %)  'jvi'i'  1:h».\  i-ja!  inoinrv'h  ;  h'lt  Ik* 
f»>  I'nl  l\\]<  inii»rarrii-*a!ri'.  aad  ui  i-sf  a  iriiiv  \vi  h  Il'Mirv, 
wi'liilrawinii  his  pro'i':  ■•»?»  IV-.  a  \V'arl»r;'Iv.  Jani'-s 
arwM'wani  forim*:!  a  <r!  »si  r  .iiliiHi'V."  wi.h  KiLiini'l  l«v 
nnrryinj^  lh<'  piiiirc-^s  .M.ir'iiP-',  i'.ii;:lit;  r  ol*  Aw  \i\\)\i. 
In  consruni'iictr  oi*  ilii'<  ui.trrlij','!'.  a  :»*<atv  t»f  n<'.i<'o 
w:h  nia:l(f  lR"\V(vn  ihr  two  k:::'j'i«n,i>j,  by  uhicij  ilic 
town  of  [Vrwii/k  was  jj-vf-n  Uji  Ut  iin::Ii!nl  fon'V«r. 
Tht!  uuion  of  .Lun-'s  mv]  Mar;i  in-:  \va<  an  cwn;  ilial 
had  i:ri*ar  irsil  I'-ncu  over  the  Intnrc  fate  of  both  kin«»- 
donis;  for  Margaret  was  the  grundmother  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 
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CHAPTER   CCCCXXVII. 

A.  D.  1609  to  U66. 

Battle  of  Floddcn  Field  —  James  V,  —  Per- 
secution of  the  Protestants  —  Accession  of 
Mary  —  The  Rtfonnation  —  Rivalry  of 
Mary  and  Elizat^elh  —  Marriag;e  of  Mary 
to  Darnley  —  Murder  of  Rizzio, 

As  h>ng  as  Henry  VII.  lived,  peace  continufd  l>e- 
twecn  Scothind  and  England.  Hut  after  his  death, 
many  causes  of  disagreement  arose  between  King 
James  and  Henry  VIII.,  which  led  to  a  renewal  of  the 
war.  The  Knglish  captured  two  line  Scotch  vess(?ls 
on  the  charge  of  piracy,  though  it  was  well  known  tliat 
tiiey  were  ships  of  war,  belonging  to  the  king.  Janiej;* 
determined  to  invade  England.  All  liis  wisest  minis- 
lei's  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  so  rash  a  step ; 
but  he  was  bent  upon  indulging  his  resentment,  and 
8um;noned  all  his  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to 
meet  him  at  Edinburgh,  with  provisions  for  forty  days. 
The  people  oIh'vc*!  with  s<.)rrow,  for  they  saw  the  prob- 
ability of  a  fatal  termination  to  this  useless  undertiiking. 
A  lari'c  army  was  collected,  and  James  marched  into 

Enjiland  attended  bv  the  (lower  of  his  nobility.     Hen- 

•  .    • 

rv  Vlll.  was  in  France?,  and  the  t^arl  of  Siirn^y  was 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  forces  destined  to 
oppose  the  Scots.  He  wjls  already  in  Northumberland 
when  James  crossed  the  bonier.  The  two  armies  met 
at  Flodden  Field,  September,  lolU.  The  Scots  wen.' 
d(;f( rated,  and  the  king  was  slain  with  most  of  iiis 
nobles.  The  body  of  James  was  never  discovered. 
Jiimrs  K,  who  succeeded  him,  exerted  himself  to 
re'istablish  peace  Injth  with  England  and  amidst  the 
unruly  Scottish  chiefs.  He  put  himsi'lf  at  the  iiead 
of  an  irre'jular  army,  composed  partly  of  soldiers  and 
par:ly  of  liuntsmen,  and  matle  a  progress  through  the 
country  under  pretence  of  hunting.  He  took  several 
castles  by  fon-e,  and  [)ut  to  death  tlnxcj  chiefs  who  had 
bee. I  guilty  of  illegal  acts.  Their  lands  were  converted 
into  sheepwalks  by  the  king,  who  derivrd  gn-at  fjrofit 
from  his  tloeks :  this  eaus4'd  his  uncle,  Hrnrv  VIII.,  to 
call  him  a  farmer.  It  was  eonunor!,  however,  in  that 
aiie,  for  all  gn'at  people — kin^s,  n<»bliMni'n,  bishops, 
al)l>ots,  vVc.  —  to  keep  she/'p,  anil  si-iid  llieir  wnol  to 


be  sold  in  foreign  countries;  po  that  thov  were  nl 
traders,  and  many  of  theqi  acquired  tlie  greater  pan 
of  their  wealth  by  their  cofnmercial  dealings. 

James  marrltMl  a  French  prmccss,  Mary,  tiie  s:-<'«>r 
of  the  duke  of  (riiise,  who  tot*k  a  forward  part  in  *r.e 
pe.TSeculion  of  the  I'^rench  Protestants.  It  was  owiiij 
to  his  alliance  with  this  powerful  family,  that  If  w  i-; 
so  strong  an  enrruiy  to  the  n-formiition,  whi«'h  n*  il'l*i 
time  was  making  npid  progress  in  Scotland.  J.uns 
s'llirred  the  TroV-stan  s  to  In"  enu'lly  pers»\Mj?iil,  .•:-l 
he  sc.Hin  IwcanK'  involved  in  dispu  es  wi:h  Henry  Vl!l. 
on  the  sublet  <»f  re!:z'o:j.  A  war  ensu^'d,  ar.il  Jam*- 
a?*em;n<.M|  to  rii>M'  a  iar-^e  arwiv  :  b:ii  thir  (l:sitri-r'::i:» 
of  h:«*  s'i!»;«M*'s  was  rwi  v:r«Mt  iha'.  his  end^aN*"*-  v.;  •■.• 
inelleet'ia'.  Tli'Kruho  n-s.;r'rd  to  his  s'an'l.ir'  'I  ;| 
not  yii'ld  Mm  litrir  ctr  -i^'  >=i,>p  >i't,  and  all  his  nitiitary 
ent(Tprises  pnned  abortive.  In  an  invasion  of  (.Cum- 
berland, ^pKxly  of  Um  ihousiind  Scots  sufTereil  them- 
selves to  be  defeated  by  five  hundred  English.  Morti- 
fied by  this  disgrace  and  the  contemptuous  behavior  of 
his  own  nobles,  the  king  retired  to  Falkland  Castle, 
where  he  died  of  chagrin,  six  days  after  tlie  birth  of 
his  unfortimate  daugliter,  Mary^  Queen  of  Se«>ts, 
A.  D.  1542. 

The  crown  of  Scotland  having  now  descended  to  a 
female  infant,  Henry  VIII.  was  desirous  of  uniiinu  the 
two  countries  by  a  marriage  between  the  ytjuthfo! 
queen  and  his  son  Edwani.  The  Scottish  |Kirliametit 
would  have  agn*ed  to  this  proposal,  but  Henry  wi^hi.L* 
to  take  upon  himself  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom during  the  minority.  The  di-^putes  wliich  ari»>e 
upon  this  point  led  to  a  declanition  of  war  from  Henry, 
and  Mary  was  sent  to  France  for  safety,  where  sht: 
was  educated,  and  married  to  the  dauphin,  son  ot' 
Henry  II.  Seventeen  years  elapsed  Ixrtween  the  death 
of  James  V.  and  the  return  of  Mar\'  to  Sc"otlan«i.  It 
was  in  this  interval  that -the  reformation  was  «*s:aMi>htiJ 
in  that  country.  In  Entiland,  the  Catholic  n  IJL'ion  l.ai! 
been  abolished  bv  authority  of  the  kinij.  In  S<M»tlantI. 
the  same  end  was  accomplished  by  the  preaching  ot 
the  celebrated  reformer  John  Knox,  who  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Calvin. 

The  husband  of  Mary  had  become  kinjj  of  Frmee 
under  the  name  of  Francis  II.  His  death  t(K>k  plact 
shortly  afterwani,  and  Mary,  who  was  then  only  nine 
teen  years  of  ajze,  was  recalled  to  her  own  kinizdmn 
Queen  Elizalx'th,  who  was  now  on  the  throne  of  En;^- 
land,  was  cousin  to  Mary,  and  the  latter  was  rc-ganhd 
by  many  as  havini'  a  belter  claim  to  the  thront^  than 
ElizalM'th.  Mary  had,  tht^n^fons  b<M'n  persuarhd, 
while  her  husband  was  livinir,  to  assume  ihe  title  of 
Qurrn  of  France  and  Fmiland.,  an  ollence  wliicii 
Elizalwlh  never  forgave.  'I'lu;  Scotch  were  at  first 
nuich  pleased  with  th<?ir  youthful  sovereign;  but  Mary 
was  less  satisfieil  with  her  subjects.  She  was  a  Cath- 
olic, and  had  hv.vw  educated  in  French  manners. 
Scotland  was  to  her  as  a  ton-ign  lainl.  Tlie  teelirii»s 
of  the  people  mn  V:  7  ttrong  against  Popery  ;  •'ud  th*. 
whole  country  wa»  .-.i  a  most  unseltleii  e(».)diilon. 
Domestic  warfare  existed  between  rival  chi»fiains; 
I  and  in  u)any  parts  there  wm^  tnwips  of  banditii  who 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  ruins  of  old  casthrs,  or  di> 
mantled  ablM'Vs,  which  aliorded  security  for  themselves 
and  their  phmder. 

The  beginning  of  llie  queen's  misfortunes  was  her 
marriajre  with  Lonl  Haridev,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  wlio, 
like  her-"lf,  had  souje  claim  ti»  the  crown  of  Eniitaiul. 
Eli'/.alM.'th  di<l  ev(Ty  thing  in  tier  power  to  [ircvent  this 


I. 


inntrli.  Tin-  I'nitcMutii  tiol'k-x  of  SchiIiiikI  tiWi  (>|i|i(i!'i'<l 
it.  ;is  Ikiriilf'V  nut  n  Cii'liolk'.  An  iii-iirn-rlioii  •>( 
111.-  VfU'i'Hw's  ,-„s,H..l.  r,iul  .M;.rv  t<-.k  lllr  li.l.l  li(!:ii.i«l 
tlirrii,  [It  itiv  lii'ii.l  of  \u-t  tr.H.p-'.     Til'-  iiisiirt;.'iiiH  h.ti' 

~ l,»[H-rt.'.l.      .Mi.rv,li..»''v.'r.  IhtioiX'  invi.lv.'.l   in 

■!..„i.--iii-  tn.iilil.-!i.  ll.ri.l.v  »!.s  u  «ltl-.l.,  «.-i.k.iiiiii.1- 
I'l.  .iiui  il1-:<'in|.>T.'.l  iii:iii.'llii.|  H.i'.tl  Um   IxTiillirli..!!. 

: I.j.-rt   (.r'M»|>ii'i..ii   I..   IlT  1i<i.1uii.I.     SIiV-   Ii:»I  ii 

X  .r.  larv  mini'  .1  liuri'l  Hi.-.w.  >in  In.li:.n.  »1i<)  wii-  i> 
I.1..II  ..r'  ('.l«ra'i.>n.  .mil  :iii  u<'i'>.ni|.list.<'<l  mnsi.-iaii. 
11..-  .|iio<<»  Ih-s!.,«..I  ...I  l.iiii  (I  ,l.<;.r..<  ..f  IUv..r  »ln<-li 
.  Mriicil  ib<-  i-niiiii.v<<l'iii;iiiy  dI'iIm-  i-.mrsirni,  iimi  imuli- 

(-v..'it.<h..»;.r.iIti/./i.):.'in<li'li<'l'i>'[nn^.uii.-lil)i.><|ilic'il 
un.|  x-v.-nil  ..r  li.T  lii.i:t<i  H.'n:  lit  i.n|.|>i-r  with  lino. 
]kiriil-y,  null  <-i>in"  n'llili'iin'ii  nf  hU  |i:irtW|  Imrsl  iiiUi 
til''  nxiiTi,  ilr:i;ii!iil  liiin  rrmii  tin-  l:il>l'-.  iiml  HtiililHil 
linn  111  til'!  hi.'iiri  in  tin-  im-«('iii'i'  o(  1\k  iiucon,  who 


CilAPTKIt  CL'CCXXVIII. 

A.  B.  UG«  ta  19T3. 
Minitrr  uf  lhir,il,y—M,irriaL"-  "f  Mary  to 
It'ithiri/l — iMniirrfrliotr- — hiipriaimmml  and 
l>ifii}»ili:n  i<f  Mnrij  —  l/i  r  tUhjht  to  iltfj- 
liiiiii  —  (Jiiptiiili/  ami  f^jiirution  —  C'lriV 
War. 


Kin.  Qui .  .      _     . 

IT  fli.1  fniin  Ilulyn-id  Moiiv  to  IhinW  rikiitlt-, 
iiiiul  111  :iv>-n|^  lliin  rnirl  outmgc.     Sin  OMcm- 


litnl  ihc  iKiblr^  wlxi  tii-n-  nttnclii-tl  t>i  ln-r  imi-n'-!,  iiml 

Ril^r-i!    nn    urnir    uf   i-ijiht    l)i<>nsaii<l    ii.      \Un..,\ 

iiir.'<-1'<(l  ri-|»-iii:m<'<-  Tor  liin  tAwTv.  uf  l1i<-  critiK',  i.iill 
j.iiniil  lii-r!ipiinsi  tin-  rc-sl  i.f  ilw  riiii?'|<ir;iTi>r^.  I  Im- 
|.rin<-:|.;it  ..r  llivsi:  urn-  iti*-  rnrl  of  Mi.rMii  uml  l^.r.l 
llnllii.'ii.  ttlio  t1>-'l  to  KnLlluiL.! :  uliili-  [In-  <<:<il  ..I  M  i|. 
niy.  iinil  '>:Ii<-in  uI...  liail  Uin  iKiiiislifl  tor  il»  ir  i.;-;"- 

iiiio  titvor.     Ainon^  llicsi-  hjis  tin-  i-iirl  ol'  (lo'l'n>  <1.  u 

sMii.tjni!  hi-i  li.»lililv  to  li.-r  Iuiskiii.1.  Ilan.l. A.  I-  n» 
tiik'-n  ill  of  III.'  siii:ill-]Hi\,  n-niuv.-.l  t.i  it  |i:.'.''.'-  <;.ui.>tl 
tin-  Kirk  of  lul.i.  Ill  111.-  ii.-lulil-rli.KKl  ..i  K.liiil.iiii:li. 

I ni<2lir',  1II-.I  iitVr  lli.'  <|ii''''n   lind   l.'tl  l.lin  ..n   in^r 

niiirii  lu  lIiikmiMi,  i)i.-  Iioii-^-  wiis  IiI<ihn  ii|i  url.  <^..ii. 
|<o»'.l.'r.  mill  iliirnl.'v  »i».  kill<'<l.  Iih'is  hnuuti  l-'^oii^l 
II  (l.'iilit  lliiLi  ]tot|iui'll  HUH  llir  niithor  i>l'  llii^  niur'NT, 
uikI  Ik;  ull^  liroiijjlit  to  triul  fxr  il ;  hut,  uri-onlin;;  (•■  iliu 
i-iistiim  oriliiisi'  liiiiiH,  lif  ciittnil  thiri-iHirt  Miriiiiin.h'il 
hy  It  niinil>.-r  of  hi*  frii-mlH.  nil  hlII  iirni<-.l,  iiixl  f.>l- 
I..H.-.I  hy  It  tMiii  of  hln-il  ..oUlii-rs.  Tlic  juiip-H  lUn-.l 
not  v.-iitiiiv  tu  (in  111011111:1'  liiin  giiiliy,  unJ  Itu  tutt  uc* 
.[uiti.-il. 

Tin-  Riilisc(|in-nl  comluL't  of  ih'-  qiit-i-n  sinmjily  iiwli- 
c:it<-t  hiT  INI r: II- i (lilt ion  in  itiiit  crtiiii-.  A  tt'w  mi'iilli^ 
only  liaii  (.>lii|isi-<l,  wli.-n  sIil-  U.'i'iiii»-  llir  wife  of  llntli- 
Hcll, mill  tliiiK  )<i4l  the  n-i')H-.'t, na  Mill  a»  tin-  iili<'i-:i.in 
of  u  pR.',!!  |k-irt  (if  liiT  Milij.-ciD.  Eli-r  fzuilt  uii^'.  ii.'fr 
oiiriily  |iniv<<<l,  hut  th.!  iK'iK'f  of  il  uiiN  ^(  ii.riil.      Tlic 

111',  nn.lcr  llw  (;iii.niiarislii[.  of  iIk'  t-iirl  of  ,M;.r.  '^."'..lS 
waM  Iho  inilijiniiiion  uf  ilii-  |M'.i|i!(-  uI  M:iry*»  ili-.;>r.ii.- 
fill  11)11  rri:i}!<',  tliul  iii;iiiv  uf  tin-  luriU  joini  'I  t(i;i<-!li'-r 
for  tht-  |itir).o-j<  <.f  .\|<.<lliii<:  liiT  fr..in  iIk'  tlin.li>.-. 
Tho  (iii'.-n  aii.1  lt<>lli».'ll  ti.il  to  llnnlK.r  I'li-:!.'.  nh.'rn 
tlH'V  a-.>.-mlil<'<l  11  f.'w  ir<->|is.  iinii'lin^  to  ^'it.'  Iiii:i:>- 
to  lli<-  ins.irc'nl-.  Itnt  th.-  .li>.-.th-c1ioii  »ii-  >..  ^i  ii''ri,l, 
lliiil  .Miin-*!.  <.»n  |i:irlv  nfnsi'il  to  ii<-l  in  li' r  kkul', 
nnl.-%s  ftoihH.'ll  H.n-  kmi-lK'tl  fr.>rii  llitr  ...lutry.  Tu 
iliis  >Ih-  nlucCinily  ii;:r>'<'il,  tiiiil  lt<<ll.u"Il  went  lo 
tht-  OrltiK'Vs.  Ill-  m:i4  iili.-ruanl  li.krn  |irix.i.<-r  )iy 
till-  IhiiH-s.'i.n.l  i-iirr>.'.l  t.>  N..rH.iv.nii'l  fn.iii  ili.-ii.-<;  m 

.S«<'.li<ll.  »li.'»'  h.r  .li'.l  ill  III.-  V.M\,-  of  .M.1I11I..I'. 

Wlii'ii  ll.>ili».'ll  liail  il.<|Min.>.t,  Mnrv  <A|iri  -..1  li.-r 
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r..Tiiln.-..'.l  Ui.'k  to  K.liiil.iir:'h.  but  I 
h.iil  .-iiiirly  In-^t  1I11'  r.'S|i.<'(  <\  lli>'  |« '- 
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11II.T  «-n.!iiriiiK  M'tii.'  »..ks  .,f  <-:ij,',M'y  ;.i,.:  i.i.r,!. 
(n-ulnicnt.  sin-  wzik  ■■'itii|ii'11ii1  1o  v'in  :i  .hul  rn.Liii'n! 
tlH-  <r..«.i  to  h.  r  infant  *..n.  A.  I*.  \:^r,.  Man  h..-l 
r<'ipi."lov'rS<'..iI.-.i,.l  :il».<i'  »i.n  >.  iir-.:itiil  h,>.ll.'.t> 
iiiiirr- .]  il.rtu  iiiii. -,  ili'.ii;ili  sli.-  »iis  M-arvi  iy  \w  i.!_>- 

'IV  .'.-irl  '.f  Mnrmv  wiis.  n|.|..iiiii.'l  T.'L-'-ni  of  •(.- 
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I.-1'  n  l^r  iirinv  iiion-h.  I..ii».-r.     Ai  I.  n^lli  sh-  ,-^:i\»  <i 
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uf  fiv  it>...ion<l    till  n  lo   r.-i.|...-.-   h.  r .•- 

Ihninc.  Tin*  htlU-  iirtm  ni't  lln-  '>.u)«'iiur  f..i<->  <  .•!  t)..- 
r«'!!'-nt,  Nrirny.  m  J.iii.V'-uh<.  Mriry%  unnv  «u.  .;.- 
fi-uK-.l,  and  iIh-  RiiI  Ui  V.ai.\aaA,  lrii-1ni|!  to  il..-  •;<  ■  -r- 
mily  <.r  lH;r  coomii.  (j<i<->'n  KlizuU  ih.  A.  !>.  l:<(->t 
TIh*  cold-ln^nrU'iJ  and   H-lfuh  iiUM-n  uf  Kii^l:iii<l   l::>'l 
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ner  thrown  into  prison,  and  treated  her  with  all 
the  jealousy  of  a  personal  and  political  rival.  After 
holding  her  for  eighteen  years  in  captivity,  Elizabeth 
caused  her  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and 
condemned  to  death.  The  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots 
was  belieaded  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  A.  D.  1587.  No 
part  of  Scottish  history  has  given  rise  to  more  discus- 
sion than  the  character  of  this  celebrated  queen.  Some 
writers  maintain  her  innocence  of  Damley's  murder ; 
but  the  general  voice  of  history  is  against  her.  Her 
beauty,  accomplishments,  and  misfortunes,  have  soft- 
ened the  judgment  of  mankind  with  regard  to  her 
errors ;  and  she  was  not  so  much  the  victim  of  her  own 
imprudence,  as  of  the  jealousy,  malignity,  and  vindic- 
tive spirit  of  her  rival  Elizabeth. 

The  flight  of  Mary  from  Scotland  was  followed  by 
another  long  civil  war.  Murray,  the  regent,  was  shot 
from  a  window  as  he  was  riding  through  the  streets  of 
Linlithgow,  by  the  lord  of  Bothwellhaugh,  in  revenge 
for  a  private  injury.  Lord  Lenox  was  next  appointed 
regent,  but  he  was  soon  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 
quecn^s  partisans ;  and  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  succeeded 
him,  died  shortly  afterward,  under  circumstances  which 
occasioned  strong  suspicion  that  poison  had  been  given 
him  at  a  banquet  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
earl  of  Morton,  on  whom  the  regency  next  devolved. 
The  country  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  wretched  state. 
Tlie  people  were  divided  into  two  factions,  called  the 
"  Queen's  men,"  and  the  "  King's  men  "  —  a  fatal  dis- 
tinction, which  caused  fathers  to  fight  against  their 
sons,  and  brothers  to  contend  with  brothers.  All 
peaceful  occupations  were  suspended ;  commerce  and 
agriculture  were  neglected  ;  villages  were  burned ;  the 
prisoners  taken  on  both  sides  were  barbarously  exe- 
tuted.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  were  never  more 
fully  exemplified  than  in  Scotland  at  this  unhappy 
period.  Two  governments  existed  at  the  same  time. 
The  regent  held  one  parliament  at  Stirling,  while  the 
queen's  party  held  another  at  Edinburgh,  where  they 
kept  possession  of  the  castle.  It  is  said  that  the  earl 
of  Morton  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Eliza- 
beth, and  acted  according  to  her  instructions ;  by  which 
means  she  exercised  an  indirect  authority  over  Scot- 
bind  while  she  detained  the  Scottish  queen  in  prison. 
The  cause  of  Mary  gradually  declined,  till,  at  length, 
/he  Castle  of  Edinburgh  was  taken  by  the  regent  in 
1573,  which  put  a  period  to  the  struggle. 


CHAPTER    CCCCXXIX. 

A.  D.  1678  to  1707. 

James  VI,  —  His  Accession  to  the  Throne  of 
England— Charles  I,  —  Civil  War—  The 
Covenanters  — Croniwell  —  Conquest  of  Scot- 
land —  The  Restoration  —  Cliarles  II,  — 
Persecution  of  the  Covenanters  —  James  II, 
William  III,  —  Union  of  Scotland  and 
England, 

James  VL  assumed  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  earl  of  Morton,  who 
for  many  reasons  had  become  an  object  of  his  dislike, 
was  accused  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Darnley ;  and,  although  the  charge  was  never  sat- 
Ms/actorily  proved^  he  was  put  to  death,  and  his  estates 
were  con£acated.     Mary  waa  still  languishing  in  im- 


prisonment in  England  ;  but  James  made  no  exertioii5> 
in  behalf  of  his  mother.  He  was  constitutional  I  v 
indolent,  and  a  great  coward.  The  fear  of  ElizalK'th 
was  sufficient  to  annihilate  all  filial  feelings  in  his 
breast.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by 
the  conspiracies  of  discontented  barons,  the  feuds  of 
the  border  clans  and  the  Highlanders,  and  the  disputes 
of  the  king  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy  on  the  subject 
of  episcopacy.  There  was  scarcely  a  nobleman  in 
Scotland  who  was  not  in  arms  against  some  rival  chief. 
On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1603,  Jamc:i 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  two  coun- 
tries remained  separate  kingdoms,  having  each  its  own 
parliament  and  separate  laws,  but  administered  by  one 
king.  It  was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  defend  the 
borders ;  and,  as  it  was  thought  desirable  to  remove 
some  of  the  most  turbulent  clans,  they  were  sent  to 
serve  in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the  people 
were  fighting  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Spaniards.  This  measure  put  an  end  to  the  feudf 
which  had  so  long  distracted  that  part  of  the  country. 

It  was  a  favorite  object  of  James  to  revive  the  order 
of  bishops,  and  to  compel  the  Scots  to  adopt  the  form 
of  worship  of  the  English  church.  All  festivals  had 
been  abolished  in  Scotland  at  the  period  of  the  reforma 
tion.  James  was  so  bent  upoti  assimilating  the  church 
government  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England,  that  he 
paid  a  visit  to  his  native  country  in  1617,  entirely  with 
that  view ;  but  the  attempt  miscarried,  and  served  only 
to  make  him  unpopular. 

James  died  in  1625,  and  was  succeeded  in  both 
kingdoms  by  his  son  Charles  I,  For  twelve  years 
af\er  his  accession,  Scotland  remained  at  peace,  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  was  much  improved. 
These  fair  prospects,  however,  were  blasted  by  the 
imprudent  behavior  of  the  king  in  England,  as  we  have 
already  related  in  the  history  of  that  country.  Charles 
attempted  to  abolish  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  in  Scotland,  and  introduce  episcopacy  on 
the  model  of  the  church  of  England.  A  rebellion 
was  the  immediate  consequence,  and  the  people  of 
Scotland  entered  into  a^^  Solemn  League  and  Covenant" 
to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship.  This  celebrated  compact  was  signed  by 
multitudes  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh  —  noblemen, 
clergy,  and  citizens  of  all  classes.  Copies  of  it  were 
sent  to  all  the  principal  towns,  where  the  same  enthu- 
siasm prevailed,  and  the  people  flocked  to  sign  the 
covenant.  The  king  resolved  to  put  down  the  Cove- 
nanters by  force  of  arms^  the  latter  determined  to 
resist  him.  Both  sides  collected  their  forces,  and  a 
civil  war  again  distracted  the  kingdom.  The  king^s 
forces  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  withdraw  to 
England.  The  rebellion  in  that  country  prevented 
him  from  devoting  any  further  attention  to  the  afiairs 
of  Scotland. 

The  Scotch  did  not  agree  with  the  English  republi- 
cans ;  and,  when  Charles  I.  was  executed,  in  1649,  they 
proclaimed  his  son,  Charles  II,  He  was  then  on  the 
continent;  upon  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  the  nobles 
and  leading  men  compelled  him  to  sign  the  covenant, 
and  make  a  solemn  promise  to  support  the  form  of 
religion  then  established  in  Scotland,  before  they  would 
take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  him.  Cromwell  marched 
into  Scotland  against  the  king.  A  large  army,  under 
General  Lesley,  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress. 
They  attacked  Cromwell  at  Dunbar,  and  were  totally 
defeated.    Cromwell  drove  the  king  from  Scotlana 
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CHARLKS    ll.-JANK 

oiKl  ihc-ii  piiniiicil  him  Ki  WorecuhT,  hh  wc  luive 
iilnitilv  nliii.^!.  (i.-iii-ril  Munk  v-m  hA  witli  iiii 
y.wji^it  r.m--,  lo  kL-''|>  )>.Msi.«rtiuti  of  ScoilniuUniKl,  fur 

"rs.  si'iiiliii;:  u  ccrliiiti  iiiiiiikr  of  iiicinUini  to  i)m.>  Kti}:- 

riiirli's  II.  wa^  n'->(<.r''.l  in  KiiKlnii<l  nml  Si-olbn.l 
!it  !li<'  Mini-  litiiL'—  Umo.  His  nipi  in  .S<-utlunil  wtia 
■>i,u».iu:.l  nn.l  ..|.|in-s-;iv.-.  II.'  (Nrs.-<:im-.l  ih,-  I'r.'s- 
'm.  li^iji-i,  an<i  |>iil  tit  il'iilli  tin- niiiniiiiii  ol*  Ai^vlu,  wIhj 
.t':is  ili.'ir  iiUAl  s\i|.j><>n<'r  iiii.l  hiiil  tx'L-n  fliirll'v  liiHtni- 
i><.'ii'.'.l  Ml  •.■•Jing-'lhii;.'  (.'Inrl.-H  In  sipi  llx:  rovriinnl. 
I'.'..'  I>n-I>v<.'r;ati  cLt^'viik'N  ».'»'  rx|--ll>->l  from  ilx-ir 
li..i,i.  s  mill  <lriv<'[i  u.  ...'(.'k  shrh'-r  amiin-:  tin.-  cuvrs  of 
til-  ni-nritaiiis.  Tli.-  pri>..ns  »,-n-  cn.H.k-.l  uilli  N.-ii- 
■■"nli.niii'ii'*,  ipr  tluw.-  who  would  no!  i-iinlWin  10  iIlu 
Kiii-"-!)!);!!  iiiihI<'  111'  wi>r!ilii|>  ;  ami,  wlii-[)  i1ki(C  rc.'i-p- 
i;i'-l'j  WIT"'  Till'"!  to  ovcrllowint;,  ilii-  )irisoiH'r>t  wcro 
-"!ii  111  ill''  [il:ini:iii"ii'<  Ix-yimil  llii-  Atlanlio,  and  moIiI  iin 
■.'.i\>-!.  It  wiu  .-It  lliiM  p'tioiI  lliiil  ( rmliiim  i>r  Clavrr- 
lio  i>i',  11  niilitiiry  com  mam  Ic  r,  1 1  inline  lislu'il  himwilf  by 
ill-.  ■>:m;:iiiiuiry  liiRjiililii-s  ii^ninKt  thir  Cov(.<nant(!ni.  Al 
tir-.*,  tli<-y  (tuinril  somu  atlvmitniCL-M  over  tliu  kinfi'ii 
:r>ii>,''t,  (Icfrati.il  Clnvoriiuu-a;,  who  was  mmt  to  diK|)crHV 
;'i<  II)  with  n  NlrunjE  bu<ly  of  riivalry,  anil  niuiio  ilicin* 
■''ivi's  inaHlciH  of  the  city  of  <  iloNfiow.  Itul,  iit  length, 
'I  |iiiH'iTriil  urmy,  umliT  the  ilukc  of  Munmuulh, 
ii:in:lHil  fnHn  Enfjtiinil  lownnl  (iliixtEow,  anil  <]efi'al('<I 
(!i<- 1  'iivi-(inn1i.-R(  nl  the  liattic  of  Bulliwvll  Itriilgc,  A.  1). 
Itl7!).  I>y  which  ihc  insiirrucliun  wuh  coinjilcluly  >up< 

rri'iii  ihi!4  [mtIoH  lo  ih(^  ivvohilion  of  I6H8,  wlten 
l.iiii'  -•  II.  uuM  ox|h.'IIihI  trim)  tlic  throne,  unil  William 
't'  <>r.iii:;i.'  Uratnt'  kiii<;  uf  t^ii^luiiJ,  the  hiKtory  of 
-^'iil.iiiil  i-iitHisL-i  rnliri'ly  of  tht.-  tninhlM  occoHiuncd 
'-.  n  Imimii  ilis)iLii('4.  Jamrd  rulfl  Scoi1a)iil  on  tyron- 
■..1'  <!iy  an  hix  pri'iWi-iisor,  ami  attemplcil  to  JmpoMi  the 
I  .-h.<!ii-  n^li^Eion  ufmn  the  ]K-o|itc.  Tlie  accession  of 
U  ...i.itii,  howi:v<'r,  |>ulan  ciiil  lo  nit  theat'  p«:nicciilion«, 
•  :i'l  till-  I'n'iihyltriat)  form  of  worship  was  riM'^tuhlinhcd. 
I'liili-r  till-  rri^n  of  hia  nuccchkut,  Queen  Aniw,  Kng> 
:  .11.1  iiiiii  Scutlanil  wen?  joined  hy  an  act  of  union,  and 
\-f:iiw  Oil'!  iDunnirhv,  hv  the  name  of  iIk  Kingdom 
',/  (inat  Britain,  A. '».  1*07. 
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city  Htrikes  llie  eye  rather  hy  \u  general  efll-ct  than  by 
llii;  architerliiral  hpnuty  of  pnniculiir  edifices.  Tito 
chief  sftiH-tiin-ji  nri' Hi>lvn>"><i  House,  He  riot 'a  Hoapi- 
tal,  aii<l  the  (V:.-dril  of  Si.  (Mes.  A  moniimcm  to 
Sir  U';<l!.-r  Scott  Iiili  rivntly  brm  creeled  here. 
Kiliiil>iiri:h  ii  sii|i|iiirli-i!  priiici|i:illy  hy  iu  cnurls  of  law, 
which  hnri;:  iiuimroits  vi^ilorH  i»  liu;  place.  It  iit  a 
city  i-iiiiiK'iiily  K:i>  (itilic  tinit  liiinry,  am)  ha^  Iiecomo 
kiiottii.  in  (in-at  Itriiaiii.  iiiiiN-r  ilic  a(>pc1lutiiin  of 
'■  MihIitii  .\ih<ni-<."     Til'-  liui>ksciliii<!  ntid  puhli»hing 
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hn  coiiiiiL^iril  .Tiiiitjil  of  Scotland,  and, 

in   iHipiilati the  ihinj  cily   in  tircat  Dritatr).      It   ia 

Ik-milsoiiu'lv  biiili,  and  im  cathcdnil  is  one  of  the  finest 
ill  Soiahitid.  Till-  {iiihlic  i-ililici-4  ore  also  remarkablo 
for  their  clci^iiict'.  (ilasgow  has  a  univenily  f<iur 
I  hmulm)  ycnn  ohi.Hiili  ihn'e  piihliu  lilirorics,  and  n 
;  botanic  gaidcn.  The  )iopiiJ!ilii>ii  of  the  cily  is  nl>uut 
j  ihn.'c  hundred  thoiisund.  (inriiiKk  ia  the  acajiort  uf 
(JloMgow,  and  has  a  Urge  trade. 

I^iixby  is  a  Iitrj^  iMaiiufactnrinK  place,  where  mua- 
lira  of  titc  liiicst  icxiiin-  urv  fiibricntcd.  It  has  some 
fine  architect! I ral  Mriiciiin's. 

Aberdeen  is  called  tin-  "  tjiie.-n  of  the  North."  It 
consists  of  two  jKirts,  the  Old  and  the  New  Ciiy.  Old 
AlK'rdecn  lias  rulluT  the  aK)M-cl  of  a  village,  but  is 
lulonicil  with  the  fine  old  edifice  of  King's  CollegA 
New  Aberdeen  is  a  handsomii  city,  built  of  the  granite 
wliieh  almunda  in  its  iieighlforhoud  ;  population,  twenty 
tliou!iun<l.  ItiinJce  ia  the  fourth  city  in  Scotland  as  to 
population  and  wealth.  It  has  largo  nunufoctuies  of 
linen,  aailcloth,  Ax. 


cn.lPTKR  ccccxxx. 

.'7ii'/     Vitir.a  —  AffrintUurfi,     Manu/acturet, 

l_'i/inmirrf,    Mannrrt,    Litertiture,    Arehitte- 

turr,   iJrms,  4*C.,  «/  the  Seotr/i. 

KI•l^BrBliK,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  has  ■  very  pe> 

'ili.ir  Mtiiation  U|Kin  ihni;  ridgi-s,  scgmrati-d  by  deep 

.v'ii"4.     The  Oil'  Town,  which,  down  to  the  chnw  of 

III'  I^i'i  cciiiiiry,  coinpris).'<l  the  wltiile  cily,  atands  on 

■h-  ei'iirral  ridg",     TIk'  h"Usi'it  ntv  hi-it;  cruwikti  iniu        The  pn>|>orti>in  of  culiivJiled   land  in  Sro-land  i> 

■':■  -iiijMi-'>t  |H»<ililc  *\ttu-t;  and  miwil,  suinetimeH,  in    small,  nnil,  for  a  loni;  tinu-,  iIm-  inlinbiianis  evinced  a 

.-  Iii',;:h;  iif  iwulve  and  fmineen  iiliirie*.     The  New  [  grt^t  di<<like  to  devote  ilw-msclvi'H  tu  agricuhural  pur- 

i*.i-.viiei>ii^iiiis  the  pc>.idences  of  ulmmt  all  the  wi-olthy  -  sunn.     Within  a  century,  iMiwever,  tlw  husbandry  of 

.  >  I  i'i-!iiiiiiili!e  rIawH-s.     It  i*  n'giilnrly  built,  of  fine    tlte  country  lus  much  impruveil,  llmngh  the  natural 

I  '  ■■'■ ',  ami  funiK  one  of  the  miMt  elegant  towns    unpnuliiClivenitiM  of  ihe  h>iI  in  siH'h  that  Scotland  can 

'I  'ii-i'.'it  llriiain.  The  lieaiiiy  of  t'diiihiirgh  is  en<  ]  n<'Ver  be  tnad(>  a  fruiiriil  country.  Only  about  one 
I  I',  ■'■!  hv  ii-<  Mtiiatiiin,  (he  cily  lii'ing  overlouketl,  on  fourth  of  iho  land  is  under  cultivation.  Vast  quanii- 
III-  -.le,  hy  the  liilty  emim-iiee  on  whii-h  the  caalle  u  ,  lii's  nf  black  cattle  are  mrcd,  and  flurka  of  clwep, 
>,-  i.iK'd,  and  iin  the  ullier  mde  h>  n  IhiM  ranga  of  hills,  attemh-d  hy  ■hepberds,  are  seen  on  the  hill*  and  moun- 
i'le  hi^hi-ti  of  which  U  ra11('<l  Arlhar't  ^at.     The  |  lain  slopes.     Oats  nrv  the  staple  article  of  cultivation 


CHARACTES    OF    TUE    : 


In  Scotland,  and  the  chief  food  of  ihc  rural  populaiion. 
Barley  is  also  raised  lo  some  exteoi,  bui  chiefly  for 
brewing.  In  the  Highlands,  the  biirley  is  a  very  rude 
■I>ecies,  called  bear,  or  bigg.  The  chief  exported 
produce  consists  of  caitio  and  sheep,  wliich  are  sent 
lo  England  in  considerable  numbers.  The  manufac- 
Uiies  of  Scoiland  consist  principally  of  linen ;  ihe 
grealei'  port  of  ihe  mw  material  is  imported.  Tlie 
fisheries  urn  n  considL-rnble  branch  of  industry  in  ihis 
lounlry.  Herring  and  cod  abound  upon  the  eonsla. 
The  chief  commercial  intercourse  is  with  ilic 
'  on  the  Bailie. 


The  Scotch  are  a  prave,  re  (lectin  g  people,  nl  the 
nme  time  bold,  enterprising,  ainhiiioiis,  and  persever- 
ing. Under  tlieso  impulses,  ihey  quit  th<-ir  niitive 
country  withom  wgrct,  and  seek,  either  in  Englnnd  or 
in  llw  coumriea  k-yond  iho  Atkniic.  that  wealth  and 
fame  which  llwy  eagerly  covel.  The  pride  of  hinh 
is  still  prevalent,  pnrticiilnrly  nmong  ihe  HiglilanJ 
clans.  Liicmliiff,  soon  after  iw  rovivnl  in  Europe, 
wai  cultivated  In  ScotlntKl  with  pecniiar  ardor.  Even 
in  tlie  Bge  of  Bchiilaslic  pursuits.  Duns  Scutiis  and 
Crichton  were  higlily  famous  ihrouphoiil  Europe. 
Wlien  the  sounder  laste  for  classical  knowledge  fol- 
lowed, Buchanan  acquired  the  reputation  of  writing 
Latin  willi  great  puriiy.  The  study  of  polite  Uierntun* 
WM,  nemo  centuries  ago,  in  ■  more  advanced  slate  in 
Scotland  than  in  many  other  countriea  which  hovo 
wnmMsd  it  in  ibal  Twpcci.  T1i«  dialect  whicti 
-  JcnoHn  OB  "broad    Scotch"  was   formorly 


1  polished 


ihe  language  of 
nation. 

The  early  Scotch  writings  are  equal,  if  not  aaprrior, 
in  delicacy  of  sentiment  to  ihosc  of  modem  limes. 
Between  ihe  early  and  the  modem  perioil  of  Srntcti 
liiernture,  occurred  an  interval  in  which  letiera  frll  inic 
comparative  disregard. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  cenliiry,  ittev  revired 
with  great  vigor,  and  have  continued  lo  Dounsh  in  tui> 
diminished  lustre  to  the  present  day,  Amoue  iho 
Scotch  writers  of  eminence  may  be  inenlioned  [Inmet 
Robert»on,  and  Macaulay,  in  history;  Reid,  Smitli, 
Ferguson,  Komcs,  Smart,  and  Brown,  in  monil  *ai 
political  pjiilowiphy ;  King  Jnmra  1.,  Douglas,  Dnrtiaiir, 
Allan  Ramsay,  Bums,  and  Sir  Walter  Scoll,  in  poetry ; 
ond,  al>ovc  nil,  the  last  mentioned  in  romantic  liction, 
which  Jie  mi$ed  to  a  new  dignity  and  unrivalled  fame. 
In  physical  science,  Scotland  can  l>onsl  of  the  mne* 
of  Gregory,  Simw>n,  Black,  Playfair,  HuttoD,  and 
Leslie.  The  Scotch  have,  for  a  long  time,  ranked 
among  the  best-informed  people  in  Euro|>e.  Thn  bM 
been  owing  lo  their  parochial  schools,  in  which  po« 
persons  are  enabled  to  give  their  children  on  education 
at  a  small  expense.  There  arc  few  parents  in  SootlWMl 
who  do  not  send  tliclr  children  to  school. 

Tlie  Scotch  have  always  been  a  strongly  rvligmis 
people.  In  Cniholic  times,  Ihc  Itomish  church  m- 
joycd  m'.re  infliirnce,  and  had  acquired  a  much  grratcr 
projionion  of  the  national  wealth  in  Scotland  thnn  in 
England.  Bui  the  inhabitants  of  the  mirlhem  kii^- 
dom  entered  upon  the  course  of  reform  with  an  nrdeal 
laal,  which  left  ull  their  neighbors  far  hehind.  After 
a  desperate  struggle,  on  which,  for  nearly  a  cettiury, 
the  jiolitical  destinies  of  the  kingdom  depeoded,  ihejr 
obtauied  iheir  favorito  form  of  presbytery,  ihc  tnoat 
remote  from  that  pompous  ritual  for  which  they  bave 
entertained  the  most  rooled  abhorrence.  The  priuci- 
pie  of  presbyter  inn  ism  consists  in  the  compleie  t-qinl- 
ily  of  all  members  of  the  clergy,  who  have  each  a 
separate  parish,  of  which  they  perform  all  ihe  vcclesi- 
flsticul  functions.  Tlie  title  of  biikop,  so  long  caD> 
nected  with  wealth  and  power,  wns  rejectod,  end  ihst 
of  minuter  subatituicd.  Thf^  church  govcranMrol  ii 
exercised  by  presbyteries,  which  are  formed  by  tha 
meeting  of  ihe  ministers  of  a,  certain  disiricl,  iiocotn> 
pnnied  with  lay  members.  A  minister  and*a  budy  of 
elders  constitute  the  Hrk  ttstiem,  which  is  the  lowcM 
ecclcsiaslical  judicature  in  this  system.  A  tfmd  b 
formtd  by  the  union  of  several  presbyierwa.  Tl» 
gmrral  atianUy  is  the  highest  of  the  ecclcmaatlttl 
bodies  :  it  is  composed  of  deputies  partly  cicrieal  Midi 
portly  lay,  from  each  presbytery  and  borough.  Thb 
assembly  meets  every  year,  and  oppenis  are  mode  ti 
it  upon  every  sulijuct  connecicd  with  riTliguiiis  nwitm. 
The  king  B<-nds  a  eniTinitijiiuner,  who  i»  present  u  Ihn 
debates,  and  pretends  to  (i  right  of  convening  and  dis- 
solving it ;  but  this  right  is  denied  by  lite  church  Imtf^ 
whioh  acknowledges  no  bunion  head,  and  pccMint*' 
itself  and  the  state  as  powurs  enliri'ly  indejicndcitt  of 
each  oiher,  The  I'rcsbytprinn  system  of  rnii];ion 
wns  established  in  Scotland  by  acl  of  pnrlinnieni  iD 
1696. 

The  people  are  strongly  ntlached  to  their  national 
religion.  They  i«iy  much  inon.'  nlienliun  lo  ibc  «b- 
Bcrvance  of  Sunday  than  the  English.  They  ana 
extremely  particular  with  regard  lo  the  choice  of  lli^ 
minisiers,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  cusiomaiT  for 
,  f  n«\i]\em*  U>  tv^^m.  luraa  io  office  wtio  wtn 
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ajipruvuil  hy  llie  pnrisli loners.  On  this  point  ik  ven 
wnoils  w-liisin  litta  lu  v  y  luken  place ;  utid  there  urt 
many  scccdum  froin  tiiu  cslablisliuJ  PrL-sbyluriun  gov- 


Wilur  VtaU. 

Nolu-iihstnntling  the  proi^viis  of  civili'/jition,  and  the 
inlliK'ncc  which  the  pt-nornl  dilTiision  of  litcnit<irc  and 
coiiimcrce  luis  (.'xcrtt'il  in  ihc  crulicwion  of  local  pre- 
jiiiliiT!*,  ihc  Scotch  hnve  not  yet  prii|i'rly  lipv-inneonc 
[ifri|)lc.  They  arc  titill  divided  into  Ifi^'htnniicra  and 
l,'»vl;iiulors  —  two  Stiifini!'.'  ckisM'i,  who,  in  dress,  liin- 
^ii:<;;>-.  iitid  llic  wliulc  tniin  of  llieir  s.>ct;il  ideas,  differ 
niiii<'rially  from  each  olhcr.  The  Hi^ihlandcrs  have 
rriaini'd  innny  antique  nnil  striklniz  e ho r.icUTi sties,  both 
physical  ami  moml,  whicli  arc  oblitcTuled  in  nhnnst 
every  oi her  pnrtof  <!reai  Britain.  They  apeak  Gaelic, 
and  retain  the  remniimsof  acostnme  pocniiar  to  ihem- 
Ki'Ivc'ji.  This  ia  ilio  larlnn,  a  clolh  of  mixed  linen 
mid  woollen,  adorned  with  briUiuni  siT  ■  . 
rni-isin;;  each  olhcr,  And  mnrkin;,'  :'  n'  ii' 

ili<<  cl:iJis;  the  kill,  or  short  pcitieoat,  worn  by  the 
nii'n  ;  the  hnie,  fastened  below  ilw  knee  ;  and  the  bon- 
ri>7,  »'Iii(;h,  in  another  shape,  is  also  still  worn  by  the 
slii'i'liertis  of  the  Iwrdcr.  Tlic  IxjwIndiii.T^  iniirf  neorly 
rc^iinlilc  the  F"n;ilish  in  their  dress  and  manners. 
Th'ir  l;in<!uag(!  is  English,  diversified  by  the  Scandi- 

Thi.'  hiri;c  towns  exhibit  the  same  sort  of  archilcc- 
t'lrv  !H  those  of  Kn)!land;  hut  lh<!  dweltinRS  of  the 
ScDiih  ponsnntry,  especially  in  the  lli^lilnnds,  are  re- 
m;irl(iilt!c  fur  tlu-ir  rudeness.  They  are  calleil  thrfl- 
ini!^,  and  are  built  generally  of  riiliiilc'^iMri'-i,  plas- 
tered with   mud.      Cart  of  the    inl'  !■  ■;       !  !  y 

the  pijis  and    cattle:    there   is  no  the 

smoke  escapes  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  beds 
are  of  fern,  or  hcaih.  In  regard  lo  food,  the  Scotch 
anr  abstemious.  The  peasantry  have  bard  fure  :  butch- 
er's iiieut  is  a  holiday  dainty  with  ibcm;  and  even 


H'heaten  brentl  18  n  rarity.  Onlmpal.  in  llie  form  of 
ihin  cukes,  or  porndp;c,  canslitules  the  miun  nnicic  of 
SI  I !  IS  i  sir  [ice.  To  this  they  add  firecus,  or  kiiil,  ilic 
chief  prmiiice  of  their  liille  ^rdens.  The  Scotch 
have  some  dishes  which  they  chondi  Wiih  national  en 
thnsiasm.  Among  ihow,  the  koegit  holds  the  first 
place  :  iliis  is  a  mixture  of  oatmeiil,  fur,  liver,  and 
(jniims,  boiled  in  the  bag  which  cumjHised  the  stumuch 
of  an  onimul. 

It  muy  be  linid,  in  gcncml,  tbnl  the  Scuieh  an*  enii- 
neiitly  loyal  lo  the  lirllish  crown,*  and  liuvr  cased  to 
cherish  mJ«99  of  national  independence.  They  hnve 
a  native  music,  simple  and  pallietic,  e.\pressive  of 
runil  feeling  and  emotiniiE,  to  which  tiny  are  fondly 
iiliBclitd.  The  only  ttmuscmcnls  thai  can  !«■  diemed 
strictly  notional  are  football  ami  gnlj',  a  i^itie  of  kill 
and  bat,  Skatinf; and ntr/tn; , or  llie  rulliii^'of  smooth 
stones  upon  the  ice,  are  also  pursued  with  great  ardor 
during  ihc  season  that  admits  of  tliusc  aiiiiisemenls. 
The  recreations  of  ihc  higher  mnks  ure  neiirly  the 
Bume  as  in  England.  The  tlighlunilers  are  fond  of 
dancing,  and  have  their  favorite  nuiiunal  steps  and 
movcmciitA. 
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Ireland.  —  DescHplioii   of  Ireland — Ancient 

Irish  —  The   Scots  and   Milesians  —  The 

Five  Kin^a  of  Ireland  —  The  Hall  of  Tara 

—  The  lire/ions  —  Christianity  in  Ireland 

—  Legend  of  Si.  Patrick. 

TiiTS  island  has  a  diversified  enrface,  though  il  is  not 
so  mountainous  as  Scotland.  The  centnd  portions  are 
compamtively  level.  The  northern  and  southern  parts 
are  of  a  more  Alpine  charncier.  The  bogs  of  Ireland 
form  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  coiiiitr\' :  ibey  forn, 
large  tracts,  constituting  a  tenth  part  of  the  surface  of 
■      -'■'"'  -e  mosllv  of  pei.T,  und  arc  from 

n  depth.  The  hiki.s,  or  /ow^As, 
c  small  but  ntinierous.  A  great 
IMirt  of  the  soil  is  suscepliblo  of  cultivation ;  ond  the 
island  may  be  dcscrilwd  ns  on  the  whole  very  fertile. 
Tile  coast  is  generally  rocky.     On  the  northern  shore 


the  island. 
(Iccn  lo 
*  ihev  o 
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is  tho  celebrated  g.'Qijp  jjf  las^hio  pill^irs,  l^IIlJ  llu 
Gianiy  Cauicaay. 

The  eorlioBt  inhabilanta  of  Ireland,  from  which  the 
nntive  race  now  existing  has  sprung,  appenr,  bv  llie 
language  still  spoken,  lo  liave  been  a  tribe  of  llie  grejt 
C«llic  nation.  Nothiog  certain  is  known  of  thn  his- 
torj'  of  this  country  till  long  after  the  conqiiMl  of  Bril- 
BiD  by  the  Romans.  The  speculations  of  ingenious 
antiquaries,  however,  linve  filled  this  void  with  abun- 
duncu  of  conjectural  matter,  it  has  been  said,  and 
with  some  oppearanco  of  truth,  that  tho  Carthagini- 
ans and  PhfEnicians  made  voyages  to  Ireland,  and 
formed  settlements  there,  centuries  before  the  ChriS' 
tian  era.  Many  ancient  structures,  called  Round  Toiv- 
eri*  are  now  to  be  seen  in  this  country,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  of  PhcBnician  construction.  Some  re- 
gard these  as  Persian  lirc-tempIcs ;  others  ascribe  them 
(o  ibe  Norwegians  or  Danes.  On  this  point  nothing 
can  be  decided  with  confidence.  The  ancients  gave 
to  this  island  the  nomea  of  lente  and  Ilibtrnia. 

The  Irish  have  a  tradition  to  the  efiecl  that,  about 
two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a  tribe  of 
'  barbarians  from  (he  oontinent,  called  Seoti,  or  Mile- 
tiantf  emigrated  tlirough  Spain  to  Ireland,  and  spread 
•Jicmselves  over  all  ihe  country ;  but  reapecling  those 
people  wc  have  only  bardic  legends,  which  doubtless  con- 
sin  of  a  mixture  of  fiction  and  fact.  Ireland  obtained 
the  liilo  of  Scotland  from  the  former  of  these  names, 
which  hos  caused  much  confusion  in  the  early  history 
of  the  two  countries.  The  Romans,  during  their  occu- 
potion  of  Britain,  made  no  attempt  to  invade  Ireland, 
and  the  ancient  population  remained  for  a  long  time 
unohunged  by  any  foreign  mixture.  The  original 
Celtic  is  still  spoken  by  many  of  the  nalivus,  with  little 
nltcmlion  from  the  lirnes  preceding  the  Engfish  con- 

■  thav  KB  one  hondnsl  and  loveii  of  those  towers,  or 
dtCB  of  tower*,  now  known.  Thoy  u«  oT  THriou*  hciahts, 
ucubII;  ilwut  eight;!  fnt,  though  one  rura  la  a  hundred  aad 
twontj  foet.  They  ore  rtty  anrlcnt,  as  they  are  spoken  of 
by  the  niticat  writor*  h  very  old,  uid  of  sn  uuknown  origin. 
llioy  ajipear  lo  have  been  divided  into  thn«  atorio*,  and 
eoT*red  wilh  conical  alone  ioot!>.  Thoy  havo  doon  al  a 
eaatidmblo  btight  ttotn  thii  fcroond,  and  window*,  or  loop- 
hola.  nctr  the  top.  In  gome  Uio  alonea  sre  lucdy  oWwUei, 
'a  othen  lou^bJy  hamiacnd. 


quist      A\  hik  itii  i     -    ..~Lji^aiid  imprnv- 

in^  Britain,  tho  noigiilxjriug  lalaniJ  reuiaiut'd  in  itf 
same  rude  state  in  which  it  appears  to  have  esiM«l 
from  lis  first  settlement ;  unless.  Indeed,  we  ndtnil 
what  !s  claimed  by  its  historians  —  thai  it  rcachml  n 
high  pitch  of  indigenous  civilizalion,  at  this  pcriud. 

Wc  are  told  that  five  chieftains  ruled  over  llir  Irish 
in  earl^  times,  called  the  kings  of  Ulster,  Wan- 
ster,  Leinsler,  Connaught,  and  Meatli.  Tbo  fauo, 
however,  maintained  a  superiority  over  the  rest.  R^ 
side  these  five  kings,  there  were  numerous  inform 
chiefs,  who  also  called  themselves  kings,  and  nilril 
their  own  clans  with  absolute  authority,  like  Iha 
Highland  chieftains  of  Scotland ;  but  they  w«r«  «I> 
tributary  to  the  kings  of  their  respective  pruvtncca. 
The  five  kings  were  almost  always  nl  war  with  each 
other,  and  were  assisted  by  their  dependent  chiefs  bi 
these  conflicts. 

In  Ihe  province  of  Mealh  was  a  spot  called  iho  Mali 
of  Tare  This  was  Uie  residence  of  the  ancient  Irish 
kings,  and  the  place  whcro  the  national  ayscitiUin 
met  once  a  year.  The  lawgivers,  or  counsnltoni,  »-crc 
a  class  of  Dniids,  called  Brehons,  who  ncird  ns  mngi*- 
tralGs  and  judges.  They  look  their  judgmeni-acnti 
on  the  lop  of  a  hill,  in  the  open  air,  where  Uiey  iK^rd 
all  complaints  that  wet«  brought  before  them,  ami  Ai-- 
clded  every  cause  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  tiaht 
and  wrong.  The  Brchon  laws  related  chiefly  lo  th<- 
inheritance  of  lands,  which  wna  regulated  in  n  man. 
ner  tliiit  caused  frequent  quarrelling  and  bloodiiliRd. 
The  great  object  among  the  Irish  was  to  obtain  powrr 
over  others ;  and  as  llieir  strength  depended  on  ihp  rx- 
tent  of  their  lerrilory,  every  chief  was  desirous  nf  •;rt- 
ting  as  largo  a  portion  of  land  as  he  could.  Moi»-y 
was  not  known  in  Ireland  at  this  period, and  pay-nit-R:« 
were  made  in  cattle.  The  people  dressed  invliorp- 
skins,  and  the  greater  part  of  (hem  had  no  bc-itcr 
dwellings  than  caves  dug  under  the  hills,  or  hol<tt  i 
the  rocks.  The  residence  of  a  chief  was  a  wooden 
hut  surrounded  by  a  mm[>art  of  earth  tot  a  (brtift* 
cation. 

Christianity  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  inio  lr«- 
i  kind  by  St.  Patrick,  of  whom  we  have  the  fbtlowitts 
\\egead-.    Otve  t^  '&«  \iv^  ^'«,^;^itt,VaRui(  lavadM 
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»■  norllirni  con.st  of  Fruncci  currioil  ulT  a  num)H;r  of  I  nutli>'iiiii:iili-<l,  ihuiif;li  i[  iit  adopii-il  by  TIkjiiius  Munrc 
.<|itivc4,  iiNiuii::  wlium  wiiM  u  youll)  nnini'il  Patririux,  |  in  lii^  tiiMon*  urin-lnnd,  tiiuliirli  the  n-aiivt  is  rct'crrol 
r  I'liirirl;.  1  lo  wiH  siilil  in  Irclnnil  f"r  a  slnvc,  iitnl  fur  a  Iciiniiil  stuH'iiieiil  of  lliu  casc- 
iiipliiycil  by  h'f  nw< 


r  il)-  i[ 


■uniii 


K-ijiliti;;  sin'cp.  Ifcitlf!  of 
itnl.  Ji<-  W!f  ai-i'iisiurnc>il  to  Uitiiili 
Midi  Ills  tl<H.-ki.  iiKMliiiitin^ 
ii|>  ..r  llir  IriOi.  Afi.T  six  V. 
ili-!ii-fMM(,.l..  l-riiiirr;  l.iil'li 
W\  »liirl,  I,..  Iki.I  |<.|[.  !]••  I 
.,NS  s'li'lr.-'  nil  U-  was   furtv-fiv. 


on  llu- 


>  tli- 


I-  for  l<'li 


t  111 


llii-   |.;irj..,«-  of  y 
Tl"'    i"!]"'   virv    p'inliiv  pn 
i.-k  r.'I.]rii.'rl  t.i  in'liinil  illiuiil 
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CllAl'TKR    I'L'CCXXXIl. 

A- 0.439  to  UTS. 
Dtifih/i  Invushn  of  Irilamt — Improv4-mrnl 
i,fth>t:uuntnj—'liruut  liont  —  Ciril  Wnra 
ill  Inhutil  —  (. •Iiarmt.r  ,.f  Iff  l',oplr  —  Jix- 
piihioii  of  Ihrmut  .\/.:M„rr<>iiL'/i. 
Tin:  Uu)i-i.  „r  .Ni.riliiii.'n.  i>iv:i.l,.|  lr.-l;in>l  in  llic 
I'lirly  iwiri  c.f  ibi-  .ifilirli  r.  niiiry.  Tli.-n-  «.r.-  «) 
m;iiiv  kiii'_«  ill  III.-  .■..■mm  Jil  tlii-*' i«riiHi,  ilinl  »<■  iiri 
".f  two  Inn 


•   llH'il 


:  II  IkhIv  of  pinii*' 

Tlio'<-lii<-ri:iin  ii-.s.iiil.]t-il  liix 

!i:M<-k  Ibr  ii)V!i'lf>r!<  {  but  wlim 

r;ili!r  |i;iny  ii|>]>rua<;liin^,  he  wan  vtt 


mil' 


>     lulM 


<I  f..liu 


'     IP.. 


..r  bill' 


ml  a  f.-»' 


il  [.if 


.1,1. 
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■■k  trilli  lli.< 


iinii  liieriifii-.l  ■■.>iin!t'iinnr'-  nf  Pal- 

I    .   r  •''■-I'l.  Ill 'L-rf-our^.'t  MMin  iiin.lc  t v.tU  of  llic 

■  I'  ;in.i  hJ!*  ttlioti'  lUiiiily.     '['he  wi>rk  luiiif!  lliiiii 
;:lv  Ui;iiri,  l'air»k  [.rm-i.-.M   lo  Tarn,  wlu-rr  hi- 

.  .   .ir  b.'.l  U-r.T.- til.- kin;;  an']  all   tlu-  ii.>).!.>-<.      \\\vr. 

■  . '  r  li.>  n].|..-an  .1.  iIh-  )..  ..|.l.:  I1.--k<'.l  unHin.l  him,  ami 
■■  '  iiiif  liiM  (■•'iit.-ni.     Ill  a  Hli.irt  M[ni-t-  uf  tiim.-,  llx- 

i.J-Mi  «t-r>-  all  .li-slniyi;'!,  iIh-  ItmiMn  ■arriliccs  nbul- 
'•:•  >I.Hni)  Ihc  ChriHiian  nliciiin  t^ahli!<ln->l  thniu)(huul 
til.-  ■■(Hintry.  Hiich  is  the  itory  cnmniuiily  luhl  of  ihn 
r.ii».>niian  nt*  ihi;  IrtKh  lo  ('hriaiinnity.  It  w  ncccwtry 
u>  stall-,  liowcvcr.  that  thia  accmiul  if  nut  Dropeil]f 


inriKi.ls  into  ili 
ronni-.l  any  ilcsi^n  •<(  Uikinp  I'.'niiHMOnt  |Hissi-N!>iim  uf      'i 
the    isliin.l    fur   niarly  a  hnmlnil    yciin,   wlicn   lb<-y 
laiHlnl  ben'  in  inii.-b  (>ri-al.r  fon.-c  anil   fought   |iileli'tl       , 
lullleN  wiiU  llie   Dntiven.     AIkkii   tliu   vrar  N)r»,  tlii-y       . 
fMtuhliMhc.l  ibt;  11)11 -Iv 111  in  Arinti;.'h  ;  an.l  in  iIk-  niiilille       \ 
of  llw  ninllt  ci-ntnry,  a  Nnrwepiui  elii.-f.  nainril  Tur- 
ffM.arrivc.i  with  a  |ic>vviTfiil  lli  i-l,  unci  miiIhIui-iI  a  pr>at 
|Mirt  iif  ibi-  i-.>iiii!ry.     He  bnill  fi.rtrcsseM  anrl  towern 
nil  roiiml  ih.-  ■-••:is1,  nii<]  nl  l.nutb  assiiin.-.l   the  lith-  of 
kill);  of  ln,-lan>l.      Id-  eim)|>ellr.]  rbe  Irish  kiii-;!i  to  jiity 
him  Iribitti-,  (ni.l   iiii|M>M-il  a  inx  ii)Hin  all  the  natives 
which  wai  call.-')  nuxT'Wiinrji,  Uviiuse  those  who  ri« 
fiisi-il  lo  jh-iv  Ik-Ill  their  noses  cut  oir. 

Not  lull!;  aft.T  tins,  thn-r  |irin.-ea  of  X.>rwi.y,  OlolT       , 
Sitri.',  riii<l  lv:iii,  eame  with  IVi-^h  honlet  of  IWa  int.i 
Intuml.  anil    l.sik    |-iiHs.-SNion  uf  tl:.-    ihr.-.-    |irinei|iiil 

t„wiis  — lliibliii,    Li ri.-k,   aii.l    Uati-rfonl.      I'li.ler 

111.'  swnv  of  tli.-M-  i.nii.-.-s.  111.-  eoiinlrv  iM-^-an  t..<\. 
perienee   ibe   U-nefils  of  Irtiile.      I'univ'ii  shins,  hi'l.-n 
with  eoni,  »iae.e:o-.li,  iin.l  otb.  r  anLI.-.  rr.<.|ii.  iit.I 
the  nbove-ni'-nlioii'-'l  i>l:ii-.-<.     Thi-  inv:.'I.  rs  e..iilii.ie  -I 
for  wiin.;  tiiin-  "a  l'■^lll^  of  b<»-:iliiy  uili  ili.-  ii;."n.- 
hut  in  Ibe  s.'.-i>nii  ■i.-iifnlion,  th.  y  a|>;>--.r  t.i  l:.-iv<-  '.>•■• 
eonii-   fri.ii.lly.      Al-^nt   two  hiili'ln-il   \<:irs  iiti<  r  ih.- 
si-tih-riH  III  .if'tlie  Ihin.  s  in  In-laii'l,  a|>iiia[i  il   lb.-  eii-     • 
el.nil..!   Ir.-b   ebief,   Itri.in   Itunt.     Mi-   »<is   kin:;  i-f 
.Mim^:.  r.  nii.|.   hy   Try-MvA  vielori.s  ..v.-r    bis   riv.'s, 
.ili-nin.'.l  -ih'h  a  |>n'.-uiin''iH-c  us  to  n^siin:'-  tb.-  'ire  ..f 
klii^'  of  irehii'l.      Ih-  nisii  piin.-i|  pri'iii  :i<ltjiii:;iu'.-9 
'A.-r  Itx;  IhiiH-s,  ami  eimtin..!  th.-tn  to  tb<-  ni:iri:iine 
.lislriets.      I|(-  (nil  iin  .ml  lo  llw-  wars  iH-Iwten  the  iiii- 
ii'T  kinifs.  no  Ihal  Inlnml  lin.l  |h-ii.-'-  im.hr  his  (l<>niiii> 
ion.     'I'll'-    Ihiii(-«,  uImi,  iliiriMi;    his  n-':;n,  .i>-.-iij>ii-.l 
tlHiiex-lv.-s  iw.l.lv  in  coiniii*  n-ial  |mrsn>rs.     itriiii)  il     ,1 
mi.1  111  liavi-  l-'--n  a  liU-nl  t-'TMfai'tor  |.>  :be  rhimh  ;     j| 
)hii  tlw  Minn!   i*  nliilisl  of  evirv'  kiric  wlw   n-i-eivea 
iIk-  [iniiw  of  llie  iiiiiiikish  .-hn>nielerH  of  Kiir..|H^.  Tlii-ro 
is  no  .loiiht  ihat  Ilnnn  mus  a  hrate  ami  ahl<-  i>riHe.c ;      \ 
hilt  tlic  slori's  uf  hi4i-\|>l.iils,  whieh  till   ill.-  Iri«b  inlii     '\ 
nn.l  |ioi>iiv>,  nri-  hijjhiy  e\n|;i>.'niti'il.     .Many  uoii.h-rfill 
(lescnpti.ins  an.-  |;iven  of  ih.-   linjipy  aii.l  |iruajM'ruua      \ 
htatv  uf  iIh-  istaii.i  under  Init  |;»vi-ri)»i.-iil.     A  tttory  ia     !| 
told  <(f  a  liiily  wito  Intvelhi)  ahiiie  ihniiiph  lb-  coun-     '| 
In-afhinx-d  wilhj<-wels,niH)  ht-arinf;  in  ha-rliand  a  wbiu 
wuh)  with  a  (^oW  Tut(  »V  \W  v^.    *«*  ■**"*!  »i^»»!T*T*. 
J  were  Vh«  \llt(v^V*^.  iJnc  v«A«>»**'  -(Bft  Ved*!.  *«.  >»^ 
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•ouniey  without  being  robbed.  A  similar  tale  is  told 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  of  Robert  I.,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, both  of  whom  are  said  to  have  kept  their  do- 
minions in  such  excellent  order,  that  golden  bracelets 
were  hung  up  by  the  wayside,  and  remained  untouched 
for  three  years ! 

Briiin  was  killed  at  the  great  battle  of  Clontarf,  A.  D. 
1014,  when  the  Danes  were  defeated,  and  their  power 
in  Ireland  wfts  overthrown.  Civil  wars  followed  among 
the  Irish  chieftains.  At  length,  toward  the  close  of 
»he  eleventh  century,  the  country  was  divided  between 
two  kin<^,  one  of  whom  was  conquered  by  his  rival ; 
thus  bringing  the  whole  island  again  under  the  domin- 
ion of  one  nionarch.  The  transactions  of  this  period 
possess  little  interest  for  the  reader,  and  there  is  not 
much  known  of  the  state  of  the  countrv,  or  the  con- 
dition  of  the  people.  The  clergy  and  the  monks  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  the  learning  common  to  the 
ecclesiastics  of  those  days ;  but  the  people  were  ex- 
ceedingly ignorant  and  barlwrous.  The  |)eaceful  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  manufacturing,  &c.,  were  disre- 
garded, and  the  chiefs  thought  only  of  conquering  and 
plundering  their  neighbors.  The  lower  classes  were 
poor  and  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  were  supported 
principally  by  the  charity  of  the  monks.  Personal 
freedom,  liowever,  was  general ;  the  feudal  system  was 
not  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  there  were  no  bond- 
men attached  to  the  soil,  as  in  England  and  Scotland. 
The  only  slaves  were  those  who  were  purchased  as 
I  such,  or  the  prisoners  taken  in  bfUtle. 
;  During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  in  England,  there 
!  was  an  Irish  chief  or  kin^  of  Leinster,  named  Dcr- 
:  mot  McMurrouf^h^  whose  fcnxiity  and  cruelty  iiad 
]  CR'aled  him  many  enemies.  Having  grossly  injured 
a  Mf>l>lrmari  of  Connaught,  named  C'Ruarf:^  this  indi- 
vidual applied  fur  redress  to  Uoderic  C)'Cunnor,  \\\v. 
chief  king  of  Ireland.  They  joined  their  forces,  and 
expelled  I>ermol  from  the  couniry.  lie  lleti  to  Henry, 
wiu)  was  then  in  Normandy,  and  had  long  chrrislu.'d 
the  dcsiLin  of  conquering  Ireland.  This  appeared  to 
him  a  favorable  opportunity  for  accomplishing  it.  He 
tlien.t'or(?  rcciMved  Derniol  in  a  frieinilv  manner,  and 
agreed  to  assist  liim  in  recovering  his  kingdom  of  Lein- 
ster, on  eo!)dilion  that  he  would  consent  to  hold  it  as 
a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Eni:land,  and  aid  the  Enji- 
lish  in  concjuering  the  rest  of  the  island. 


CHAPTER    CCCCXXXIIL 

A.  D.  U72  to  1173. 

Nv^ofiafion  with  the  Popr  for  the  Conquest  of 
Irf'la/ni —  AUianceof  Dcnnot  and  Stroti^how 
—  Oiptitrt*  of  Waterforii — Introduction  of 
the  Feudal  Si/steni  into  Ireland —  Treaty 
lift  ween  Dermot  and  Roderir —  Ifennj  in- 
vadrs  Ireland — Conquest  of  the  Conn  try  — 
Partition  of  the  Lands  by  Henry, 

Dlkmot  readily  accepted  the  propf>sal  of  Henry, 
who  immediately  wrote  to  the  po[|p  for  permission 
to  tin.fler:ake  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  prtnnising,  in  case 
of  success,  to  engoge  that  the  Irish  shonlii  pay  the  an 


nual  tax  of  Peter  |)ence  to  the  pope,  which  they  never 
hf.*roro  ))nd   done.     Adrian  IV.  wus  then  pop<».     He 

was  nn  Knf[Jishunm  named  Nicholas  Z^rf<iAx;)frir,  and  \  viiuMViv;ai«:i:>init-,  nv.-   w«.-  mvi   u^  ^^uunj^i^.^f,  wii«  =«« 
the  only  individual  of  tltat  nation  who  ever  attained  \o\  WcwcOl  o  ic<io\\ci\\\;i>\oxv^\>\\\\\\\v.    ^(Vwc  some  ncgotia 


the  papal  dignity.  He  naturally  took  more  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  England  than  an  Italian  or  a  Frenchman 
would  have  done  in  his  place.  He  not  only  granted 
permission  to  Henry  to  make  the  proposed  conquest, 
but  sent  him  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  fine  emendd,  sig- 
nifying that  he  made  him  a  present  of  the  Emerald 
Island, 

Dermot,  having  rec(?!ved  the  promise  of  assistance 
from  Henrv%  connected  himself  with  Richard  de  Clan*, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  a  nobleman  who  had  obtained  the 
name  of  Stronirbow  from  his  skill  in  archery.  It  was 
agreed  that  Strongbow  should  furnish  men  for  the  inva- 
sion, and  should  b(»  rewarded,  after  the  conquest,  by  a 
grant  of  land  in  Ireland.  It  was  also  stipulated  that 
Sirongl)ow  should  marry  ?]va,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Dermot,  and  that  his  heirs  should  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Leinster.  Having  made  this  agreement, 
they  raised  a  body  of  forces,  and  crossed  over  to  Ire- 
land, A.  D.  117*2.  They  first  laid  siege  to  Waterford, 
which  soon  surrendered  by  the  advice  of  the  priests,  who 
were  disposed  to  favor  Dermot,  because  he  was  lil«Tai 
in  his  gifts  to  the  church.  As  scmju  as  Waterford  was 
taken,  Dermot  bestowed  the  lordship  of  the  city  and 
its  domains  upon  two  young  Norman  knights —  M.m- 
rice  Fitz  Gerald  and  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  who  had 
joined  him  in  his  ex[)edition.  He  also  hestowr  d  fii-fs 
on  several  other  knights  and  nobles  who  had  accom- 
panied him  ;  so  that  the  feudal  system  was  now  intn>- 
duced  into  Ireland,  and  the  inliabitants  of  these  l>a- 
ronial  lands  remained  for  ages  a  community  distinct 
from  the  natives,  both  in  language  and  manners. 

The  possession  of  Waterford  was  ver}'  im))onant  ?o 
Dermot,  as  it  served  him  for  a  garrison  from  which  ln> 
could  make  his  attacks  on  the  neii'hhorini;  chiefs. 
The  cruelties  committed  bv  the  Normans  in  these  ♦•\- 
cursions  aroused  Rodcric,  who  was  nalunilly  n<'i*lMT 
brave  nor  active?;  and  he  called  together  an  ass*'inl)lv 
of  the  princres  and  chiefs  at  Tara,  to  c<»iisult  aUjui  iht; 
means  of  defending  the  countrv.  These  chiel*:ai!.>, 
instead  of  adopting  plans  to  repel  the  enenty,  tjiai- 
relled  among  iIkmuscIvcs,  and  returned  home.  K» cl- 
eric preferred  making  peace  to  fighting  against  thr 
warlike  Normans:  he  tlM-refore  made  a  treatv  wi'h 
Dermot,  by  which  he  agreed  :o  acknowledge  him  as  king 
of  Leinster,  provided  he  would  dismiss  all  the  fonigiur-i 
in  his  servict),  nn<l  do  homage  to  him  for  his  kingilom. 
Dermot  was  willing  to  abide  by  thc^e  terms ;  hut  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  chose  a  king  of  Danish  origin  for 
tln^ir  chief,  and  refused  to  a(rkijowledge  Dermot.  This 
refusal  inv(»lved  the  alfairs  of  iK'rmot  and  his  allies  in 
great  confusion.  Dublin  was  lx*sieged  and  captured 
by  Dermot.  It  nft(Tward  revolted,  and  was  iii:aiii 
captured.  StronglKiw  brought  over- large  reenforce- 
ments  from  ?^ngland,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  wi'.li 
gn^at  fury  on  both  sides.  King  Henry  was  disj>lea>«tl 
with  the  pnx!eedings  of  S:rongl)ow,  and  issued  oni«'rs 
to  prevent  him  from  pursuing  his  conqtiests.  This 
measure,  however,  had  no  elhct,  and  Henry  levied  aii 
army  for  the  purpose  of  inxading  Ireland  himself. 
The  expense  of  this  expedition  was  very  great  ;  and 
as  the  king  was  destitute  of  money,  he  imposed  a  tax 
on  all  landed  proprietors,  call<  <1  srutoar^  or  shifld-f/ts^ 
iK'cause  the  money  was  paiil  in  lieu  of  personal  ser- 
vices in  the  armv,  which  th(i  landholders  were  bound 
to  give,  according  to  their  feudal  obligations. 

Wh(?n  Henry  liad  advanced  on  his  march  as  far  as 
(iloucestershire,  he  was  met  by  Strongbow,  who  so 
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lion,  Honry  agreed  to  pardon  him,  on  condition 
Jtal  he  should  surrender  all  the  seaports  and  forircsscs 
which  he  had  conquered  in  Ireland  lo  the  king,  who, 
on  his  part,  agreed  thai  all  the  rest  of  ibe  earrs  pos- 
sessions should  remain  lo  him  aod  his  heira  forever,  lo 
beheld  in  tier  of  the  English  crown.  This  treaty  being 
concluded,  tliey  both  embarked,  with  the  army,  for  Ire- 
land, and  landed  at  Walerford  on  the  I8th  of  October, 
1 17 1.  The  arnval  of  the  king  of  England  in  person  had 
a  wonderful  eflect  upon  llie  Irish,  who  did  noi  make  iho 
slightest  atleinpl  lo  oppose  him.  Never  was  a  con- 
quest mure  easily  cflecled  than  that  of  Ireland  by 
Henry  U.  (le  had  not  occasion  lo  fight  a  single  battle, 
for  every  prince  and  chief  in  the  island  came  forwiytl 
to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty.  The  form  pre- 
scribed by  Henry  was,  thai  each  chief  should  do  hom- 
nge,  surrender  his  domain,  and  receive  it  back  again 
in  vassalage,  so  that  the  Irish  princes,  who  had  ao  long 
ruled  us  independent  sovereigns,  were  from  that  time 
vassats  of  the  kings  of  England.  Rodcric  himself, 
the  lost  of  the  monarclis  of  Ireland,  submitted  to 
dM  same  form ;  and  Ireland  has  ever  since  been  de- 
fiJBdem  on  the  English  crown. 

'iBMuy  established  the  feudal  system  in  Ireland,  as  it 
•iriilod  ill  other  countries,  by  granting  estates  to  his 
officers  for  military  services,  homage,  and  fealty ;  and 
he  considered  it  so  important  that  land  should  be  held 
by  this  tenure,  thai  he  obliged  Slrongbow  to  resign  his 
principality  of  Lcinster,  which  he  had  acquired  by 
marriage,  and  accept  it  on  a  new  grant  for  military 
uervice.  Henry  also  gave  llic  city  of  Dublin  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Bristol,  who  were  a  trading  people,  and 
had  long  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
Ireland. 


CHAPTER   CCCCXXXIV. 

A.  D.  UT3  to  1361. 
Taxation  of  the  Irish  —  Establishment  of  the 
English  Pale  —  Condition  of  Ulster  —  Ex- 
pedition of  De  Courey  —  Conquest  of  Ulster 
—  The  Wild  Irish  —  Building  of  Abbeys 
and  Churches  in  Ireland —  Disorders  of  the 
Country. 

Hbrrt  imposed  a  lax  upon  the  Irish,  of  a  hide  for 
'  lenlh  head  of  caltio,  killed.  As  cattle  were 
I,  and,  in  fact,  constituted  the  chief  movable 
I  Ireland,  the  revenue   from  this  «nirce  was 

f  large.  Roderic  still  held  a  show  of  sovereignly 
0  COtmtry,  hut  his  nulhiirily  did  not  extend  over  any 
pan  of  the  island  possessed  by  the  English  barons, 
which  wtis  called  the  Englith  Pale,  and  eompriscd  the 
whole  of  Meulh  and  Leinster,  Dublin,  WoterfonI,  and 
Ihn  territory  from  the  tasl  ciiy  lo  Dungarvon.  The 
Palo  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  English  [nirt 
of  Ireland,  and  all  Oie  rest  the  Irish  part,  or  Iriskie,  as 
it  was  called.  In  1174,  the  pope's  bull  granting  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  lo  Henry  II.,  was  iirsl  proclaimed 
In  thai  country. 

The  province  of  Ulster,  in  ihe  north,  had  not  shared 
in  the  wars  snd  revolutions  which  had  dcvosinted  the 
Komindcr  of  the  ialand.  This  province,  'and  espe- 
cially iho  part  adjacent  to  Scotland,  was  inhabited 
principally  by  ScoU,  who  pastured  their  cattle  here, 
and  Uwd  m  oompantive  tranquillity,  till  a  knighl  named 
De  Carcf,  wbo  «uae  over  from  England  with  the 


new  governor,  Fiiz  Adelm,  after  the  death  of  Strong- 
how,  fancied  that  he  was  destined  to  be  ilie  conqueror 
of  this  unsubjugated  province,  De  Courcy  was  one  of 
those  romantic  knighis,  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  were 
smitten  with  the  passion  for  seeking  adventures.  His 
scheme  of  undertaking  llie  conquest  of  Ulster  origi- 
naied  in  an  ancient  prophecy,  which  foreloitt  that  the 
kingdom  of  Ulster  would  be  subdued  by  a  white 
knight  on  a  white  horse,  bearing  hinls  on  his  shield. 
De  Courcy  was  so  firmly  persuaded  tliat  he  was 
the  person  alluded  lo  in  the  prophecy,  that  he  fur- 
nished himself  with  a  milk-white  sieed,  and  deco- 
rated his  shield  with  bees,  which  might  pass  for  birds 
in  a  prophecy. 

The  governor  commanded  him  to  abandon  his  pro- 
ject, for  he  knew  it  lo  be  the  policy  of  Henry  to  allow 
every  province  to  remain  undisturbed  that  paid  its 
tribute  ;  but  De  Courcy  was  resolved  lo  try  his  fortune. 
In  defiance  of  all  authority,  he  set  oJF  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  soldiers  for  Downpalrick,  the  capital  of  Ulster. 
Tho  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  arouscu  at  daybreak 
from  their  sleep  by  the  sound  of  the  English  bugles, 
and  starting  up,  saw  the  streets  filled  with  armed 
troops.  The  houses  were  forced  open  and  plundered, 
and  the  soldiers  were  soon  masters  of  the  town. 
O'Neil,  the  king  of  Ulster,  came  forward  boldly  to 
oppose   the    invaders,  and    a   hard-fought  battle  took 

flace,  which  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
rish,  and  the  establishment  of  Do  Courcy's  authorily 
in  Ulster. 

With  this  event  the  history  of  Ireland,  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  may  be  said  to  close ;  all  whv;h  fol- 
lows being  rather  ihc  history  of  the  English  in  Ireland, 
than  thai  of  the  original  Iidiabitants.  The  Irish  were 
expelled  from  the  besl  parts  of  the  country,  which 
were  occupied  by  tho  invaders,  who  thus  became  the 
onccslorsof  a  great  part  of  tho«e  who  are  regarded,  at 
the  present  day,  as  the  Irish  people.  Hie  aborigines 
were  driven  lo  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country, 
and  afier  a  few  years  were  looked  upon  as  an  inferior 
race.  In  allusion  to  the  barbarous  manners  which 
they  had  acquired,  they  wore  called  the  Wild  Irish. 

Whilo  Richard  I.  was  engaged  in  the  crusades,  the 
greatest  confusion  prevailed  in  Ireland.  The  chiefs, 
knowing  that  the  best  English  warriors  were  absent 
in  the  Holy  Land,  took  advantage  of  this  occasion  lo 
invade  the  English  Pale.  Do  Courcy,  in  the  mean 
time,  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and  carried  on  wars 
at  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  This  daring  soldier 
built  several  convents,  for  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
time  to  atone  for  all  sorts  of  evil  deeds  by  erecting 
religious  houses.  Few  noblemen  at  that  time,  and  for 
Bgt-'s  aOerward,  remained  long  in  Ireland  without 
committing  great  crimes.  I'he  number  of  abbeys  and 
churclicH  was  therefore  continually  increasing.  Among 
those  erected  in  this  manner  was  the  celebrated  mon- 
astery called  Tinttm  Abhty :  this  was  buill  by  Wil- 
liam, earl  marshal  of  England,  who  married  Isabel, 
tho  daughter  of  Strongbow,  and  in  conse<{uence  he- 
c4imo  earl  of  Pembroke.  This  nobleman  was  made 
governor  of  Ireland,  and  buill  the  abbey  in  conse- 
quence of  n  vow,  which  ho  made  during  a  siorm  at 
sea,  thai,  if  he  should  reach  tho  land  in  safety,  he 
would  found  a  moitastcry  on  the  spol  where  his  foot 
first  touched  dry  land.  This  building  roceivod  ila 
name  in  consequence  of  being  ioliabited  by  monka 
fromTinlem  Abbey  in  WaUa. 
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Ireland  may  be  described  as  one  of  perpetual  strife 
and  bloodshed.  The  natives,  who  were  every  where 
becoming  poorer,  made  many  desperate  efforts  to  rid 
themselves  of  a  tyranny  that  was  growing  more  and 
more  insupportable ;  but  without  organization  or  disci- 
pHne,  they  could  do  nothing  more  than  set  lire  to  the 
castles  of  the  English,  and  murder  all  who  fell  in  their 
way  —  for  which  they  were  sure  to  meet  with  fearful 
reprisals.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  tiie  authority  of 
the  king  of  England  over  tiiis  country  was  much 
diminished.  Almost  all  the  English  possessions  were 
in  the  hands  of  nine  or  ten  baroas,  who  were  utterly 
regardless  of  the  laws,  and  ruled  in  their  own  territo- 
ries with  all  the  |)owcr  of  despotic  princes.  The 
feudal  system  was  now  in  full  force  among  the  Anglo- 
Irish.  The  barons  had  the  right  of  holding  courts  of 
judicature  within  their  own  domains,  and  indicting  even 
capital  punishment  upon  their  vassiils. 

In  a  country  so  governed,  there  could  not  be  much 
peace  or  good  order.  The  nobles  were  continually  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  the  natives  were  always  in 
rebellion.  Many  of  the  land-owners,  too,  whose 
estates  were  on  the  bordars  of  the  English  Pale,  were 
absent  in  England,  and  took  no  precaution  to  protect 
their  lands.  Consequently,  the  natives  made  frequent 
inroads  upon  the  English  territories,  and  committted 
dreadful  depredations.  They  often  set  fire  to  the 
churches  when  they  were  full  of  people,  and  those 
who  escaped  from  the  flames  fell  by  the  swords  and 
axes  of  the  wild  Irish.  Nothing  was  done  to  prevent 
these  frightful  scenes  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who 
made  several  wise  laws,  which  diminished  in  some 
degree  the  disorders  under  which  the  country  had 
been  suffering. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXXXV. 

A.  D.  1361  to  1580. 

The  Statute  of  Kilkenny  —  Laxos  against  the 
Amalgamation  of  t/ie  English  and  Irish  — 
Visit  of  Richard  IL  to  Ireland  —  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Wild  Irish — Projects  of  Hen- 
ry VIL  and  Elizabeth  for  introducing  Prot- 
estantism— First  Planting  of  Potatoes  in 
Ireland. 

During  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
who  was  appointed  by  Edward  III.  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1361,  a  famous  parliament  was  held  at  Kil- 
kenny, where  an  act  was  passed,  which  is  known  as  the 
Stjaiute  of  Kilkenny.  The  nature  of  this  statute  re- 
quires an  explanation.  T^f  o  centuries  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  English  first  came  to  settle  in  Ireland.  In 
that  long  period,  although  the  main  bodies  of  the  two 
nations  had  remained  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
during  a  great  part  of  the  time  at  enmity,  there  had 
iK'cn  numerous  intermarriages  and  friendships  formed, 
so  that  many  families  descended  from  the  first  English 
s<'ttlors  were  now  com|)letoly  Irish,  and  not  only  spoke 
the  Irish  language,  but  wore  the  dress  of  the  country, 
and  acknowledged  the  Brehon  laws.  There  was  also 
a  custom,  called yb^/eriw^,  which  prevailed  in  Ireland 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  formed  a  tie  between 
the  natives  and  the  English  that  was  held  stronger  and 
more  sacred  than  the  Dearest  relationship.  It  was 
th/s  :  The  children  of  the  English,  as  soon  tii  they  were 


born,  were  put  out  to  be  nursed  by  Irish  women,  who 
brought  them  up  till  they  were  of  an  age  to  be  returned 
to  their  parents. 

This  custom,  and  every  thing  else  that  tended  to 
promote  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  English 
and  the  Irish,  was  discountenanced  by  the  English 
government,  and  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  was  made  for 
the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  intermixture  of 
the  two  nations.  This  celebrated  act  declared  tha* 
"  fostering,"  and  intermarriage  with  the  natives,  should 
be  regarded  as  high  treason,  and  punished  accordincr- 
ly;  and  that  any  man  of  English  descent  who  should 
assume  an  Irish  name,  speak  the  Irish  language,  or 
adojH  the  laws,  customs,  or  dress  of  the  natives,  should 
forfeit  all  his  lands  and  tenements,  or  be  imprisoned. 
The  English  were  also  forbidden  by  this  act  to  enter- 
tain the  Irish  minstrels  and  bards,  or  to  listen  to  their 
songs  or  tales.  Nor  were  they  to  allow  the  Irish  to 
pasture  their  cattle  upon  the  English  lands;  nor  to 
admit  them  into  religious  houses  ;  nor  to  present  them 
to  any  ecclesiastical  benefices.  Thus  the  Irish  were 
exchided  from  every  kind  of  benefit;  for  while  the 
lower  orders  were  prohibited  from  feeding  their  herds 
within  the  bounds  of  the  English  territories  which  con- 
tained the  best  pasturage,  the  higher  ranks  were  d<'- 
barred  from  seeking  wealth  and  honors  in  the  church. 

Richard  II.  visited  Ireland,  A.  D.  1390,  with  a  lariie 
army,  to  quell  the  insurgents,  who  were  every  ^\hole 
distracting  the  country.  But  their  suppression  co^^t 
him  no  difficulty.  The  chiefs  readily  made  their  sul>- 
mission,  laying  aside  their  girdles  and  falling  on  their 
knees  at  his  feet.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  naiivu 
princes,  notwithstanding  their  hatred  of  the  English, 
and  their  propensity  to  war,  were  always  ready,  and 
even  eager,  to  submit  to  the  king  of  England,  whenever 
he  made  his  appearance  among  them ;  so  great  wu^ 
their  veneration  for  royalty.  The  disposition  appears 
to  subsist  in  full  force  at  the  present  day. 

The  description  given  of  the  wild  Irish  of  this  pericMi 
corresponds  \cTy  nearly  with  those  of  a  modern  dat". 
They  were  far  removed  from  civilization,  living,  sonic 
in  caves  of  the  rocks,  others  in  wigwams,  like  thu 
American  savages,  and  holding  their  lands  mostly  in 
common.  The  earth  was  cultivated  onlv  in  h^inall 
patches,  and  the  people  had  no  fixed  dwellings,  hut 
moved  about  from  place  to  place  with  their  herds,  build- 
ing tlieir  wigwams  wherever  they  found  grass,  woo«U 
and  water.  They  usually  slept  on  the  Ixire  grouml, 
wrapped  up  in  a  rude  sort  of  blanket,  which  was  worn 
both  by  men  and  women.  Their  food  consisted  <»f 
herbage  of  various  kinds,  milk,  butter,  oatmeal  brt-.n!, 
and  beef  broth.  The  wild  Irish  were  ver\'  supers: it  iuus  ; 
they  believed  in  witches,  fairies,  charms,  and  spells. 

When  Henry  VIII.  ha<l  thrown  off  the  authority  t  ( 
the  pope  in  England,  he  attempted  to  make  the  s;u;io 
change  in  Ireland.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin  re- 
ceived the  proposition  favorably,  and  declared  airaiii-i; 
the  pope.  He  advised  the  calling  of  a  parlianun:  ?•> 
abolish  the  papal  authority.  The  parliament  nift  ;•■"• 
cordingly,  and  passed  an  act  ordering  tliat  all  tir^: 
fruits,  —  that  is,  the  first  year's  profits  o(  iiW  bcnetic  >. 
—  and  all  other  dues  which  had  hitherto  bi^en  pjiiu  to 
the  pope,  should  in  future  be  paid  to  the  king,  wlio  h.>*\ 
assumed  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church.  Henrv  s-h-u 
after  sent  over  commissioners  to  suppress  the  nion::»- 
teries,  as  he  had  suppressed  them  in  England.  Nut- 
withstanding  this,  the  Protestant  religion  was  never  fully 
\  c8\a\AvE\tf^A  '\\i  Vc^Wvd^  where  the  roonafttic  orders  stiil 
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pxiMftl,  ultlutuuli  thrir  l)f)usr«  nnd  lands  wrn*  tnkcn 
f'pMii  thorn.  Ti»  fhin  <l:iy  a  lar;j«»  iiiajurity  nf  tin*  |mmh»!i» 
(.'DitiiiiiK?  !o  !m»  ('a;ln>lic*». 

N\  Ih'Ii  Qut'i'ii  Mary  rainr*  to  the  Throm*,  sIm;  r«*sti»nMl 
*h<-  (*aThi»Ii(*  niiirioii  in  Irf'1an<),  as  in  F«n^laml,  and 
,:i\''  !»rn*k  a  ^^n-at  |M>ri<Mi  ot'thi'fhiin.*h  lamls.  Qnci-n 
l*;z:»h''th  rrvi-rsfii  tljf<«*  |»nKM'r«linL!S  ft»d  nttf>lil)>trr| 
••  I '•tahli^h  I'rottMan!i»*ni  lljnmjrhdiJt  iho  rnuntry. 
LiU'i  Wf-n-  niadi"  pijnirin;;  thi'  jM-npii*  to  altcm)  I*rot- 
I  •«*iiir  i'li»m*li<'s  :  hut  Kli/-ilM'ih  unlv  drovr*  tlM*  Iri-*!!  to 
ri  *.illiiiTi  hy  U'iini'  forrM'  in  thi*  attiMn))t  to  chanirf  thi'ir 
t'.i  t'k  TIm*  km^  i}C  Sjiain  s^-nt  assi«i:ain*«»  to  th<*  Irl^ili 
T'-'m  U,  who  M^'p*  h'il  on  hv  ih**  carl  «if  I)t.'<rnoiirl. 
Thi'  P-H-lhun.  Iii»\v<'vrr,  was  s<M)n  siippn-;**!'!!.  Sir 
N\'.il"<  r  IJali-ii'li  rni!iman<h'«I  a  poriion  of*  thr  Kn^ili^h 
?r- •■•}►'*  ill  !!iis  war,  and  was  r«*\iardrd  Uy  a  •imnt  of 
'.•i!i'l  iViMii  tin-  rnirli-waii'ii  estate's  of  thi*  ndjrls.  Tliis 
wa-i  a  ni'-iiioniiilc  i'|mh'Ii  in  the  hi*»tory  of  In'laip),  f«»r 
\\  \\'  iL'li,  whu  h:id  Iwrn  in  Ainf'n<*a,  intn».iiu*ri!  :h*' 
|H':i*'>  into  his  Ir;<«h  plantations;  and  it  is  to  tliis  inf  1*4- 
•in-  'hat   Irtlaiiil  is  indi'htrd  for  ihi'  arli'-h'  whioli  has 

! iiiin'   Iht  stapli'  pr«M!»iction  of  a«;ruMi!tim' ;  ih<»iii:h, 

'»!!  'hsij.''*  rvMi'^di  p*d,  it  has  hi*rn  a  duuh'fnl  hiHiii. 
I{.i'«'L'l»  alsi»  atti'iiiptfd  th«»  niltivation  of  ti)li;ir<M»  h«Te, 
h  1:  ih'-  ciiina*'.*  was  foinid  not  ada|i1i-i|  to  its  pniwth. 


ciiAPTKR  ccrrxxxvi. 

A.  D.  IMO  to  1649. 
.Nor/  //  r  It  ft  /    ^ff^  fin  'js  —  a  riiizn  tin  n  of   IHstcr 
Inf  JtiNits  I.  —  Insiirrvrfion  of  I  Oil  —  Mtis- 
sti  r/'t '  uf  f/ir  I']  If  if// .</i  —  Ciril  War  —  Piiijsn  c 
in  Inland. 

I>   '\\\'*  t!i"  uhnli'  of  ?jli7.ah»'?h's  ftiirn,  Ireland  was 
■r»'"i«l   hv  wars   and    rt'?H'I!i<ifis.     The  natives   in 
•  \'  r-.    pari   i»f  t!if  ciiuntrv  wire  a«*e!iNtoni«*d  to  hiiM 
:.■  I  "::.^  mm  thi:  h..!ls  to  (hx*o!irsf  npun  lite  atlairsof  tin 
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J  :  aiiil  as  th«*'.«'  assi.'nihlii''!  wrn*  n^tiallv  !h'!i1  for 
.rp'i'-*'  uf  jihittiiij;  a;»aln?»l  the  Kn;:li«li  ;!'»vf'rnin*'nt, 

■  \\ho  a'Ti-nii*  ■!   th«in  alwavs  wrnt  unnt-jl.     Thi-v 

•  ii't'-n  •iurpri^'-d  at  thi-sf  ineet[n;;s  liy  par'iis  of 
r   .'   -h   sii!.!i#  r-<,  anil  skinn.slics  l<K]k  p'a«"i*  a!tfnd('d 

'■•-s  of  l:fi-.      The   \t\A\  apjM'ftr  alva\s  til  have 

■  J  !    I  ••■ipi-r-^^iiii'is  v>  n'Tition  fur  lii'jh  p!.i"i-..     Tlirir 

•  :.!  njMnnp'hs  wep*  epi\\n«'d  on  tiie  ♦»iininit  of  a 
■   ■,:  ;  thi'ir  eas'lrs   and   palai'fs   wrre   h<iih  on  e!e- 

.  '■■■1   -iio!-!,  and  thi'  nati'>n:it  an-'-niMifs  i»f  th<*  earlv 
.'•  -  \'i  r''   I'.'  Id   on   lh»'  hill  «»f  Tani,  whiTi*  sNkhI  the 

,  .    '  •■  III*  ihr  kind's  of  Irrlaiid  in  fiirnxT  da;  s. 

}  'cri'^  I..  I'll  r'liiii.it';  ♦•»  llnr  thpine,  j»ruj»'«'l«  •!  a  sclu'ine 
-   '  .  ■   i-.»!.iri,/.atiiin  of  iIh-  prnxiiii-f  uf  IUnt,  which, 

■  ■•  !■  iri"«  .!  IPS  eiiii*i<jiit  III  iip.in  P'hi  lh«in,  hail   Iw- 
■  I  ■    :'.'    |r.j"  r?y  I'f  th*-  epiwn.     !!•■  ri»iiiniijni<'aii  d 

j'l   til  tin*  ri'l/'-ns  iif  I«<indfiii,  whii  ra:>*  d  tin- 
I  •  :   :ui'i.'-»  t!iiiTi<^ind  |M>!tnds  to  farrv  it  into  I'lFeet. 

'■ •.-  iiiiiT'J  wip'  si'iit  nViT  |o  lakr  a  siirvi-v  tif  tlie 

-•.  .i::l    nil'**  dnun   ppipi-r  situations  fur  ImiMin;; 

.•  •    •-  ail  I  I'as'Ii',.      I:  wa"*  thi'  in!«'n!ii>n  of  thf  kin;j 

■    •  ->*<if  all  thi-i' laihU.  Ml  as  t'l  niTpMhii'i*  ar**  and 

■  •••'ir*s   iii'ii  ifii-  ro-nrry,  and  ppiinnTc  n  iiiiir#» 

■  '  \  :ri»i'p"i'ir-i-  Ih-?wii-ii  ?!i«'  Kn:;h<h  and  Iri^li. 
I  .  •';■-  t:ni«',  n'l  pirt  i.f  inland,  e\«:ipt  t^^-instrr,  had 
l:\,!ti!   into  eiiin'i'-.     Jani*'i  ♦■■♦ta!)li'*hed  tht'si* 

■  \  ■   ■:»«*  III  r\iTy  p^irt  i»f  thf  kiniid-iin,  frranied  fairs 
'I  '   iiiirkt'M   in  every  ru'inty,  ap{iiiinled  repilar  cir- 

...,'■  |-id;;Ms,  and  iltep'i'd   that  hf*nri*fonh  the  lawn 
•I  Kii::'<iiid  sdiiHild  b(;  the  laws  of  nil  IndaiicJ.     lliculd 


Hndion  laws  W(?re  cntindy  abolishrd.  In  the  spar**  of 
niiM*  yi'ars,  James  mail**  jin-ater  ppcp'ss  in  tin*  ri\ili- 
zation  of  Ipdand  than  had  N'en  neeoinplished  )iv  nV 
tin*  Kn^lish  sovrp'ijrns  win)  iuul  preeeth*il  liini. 

I  hit  tlii'se  HatterinL!  pP)S|N>ets  wrrr  i)la.s|ed  in  tin 
rei;:ii  of  iiis  siu'eeK*ti»r,  l*iiarles  I.  Tin*  tn>uhh*s  ir. 
wliieh  tiiat  inonap:h  lMMMt;ne  involi'ed  with  iiis  parlia- 
ment, otii'p'd  to  tlie  Iri«ih  a  tempting;  o(*i\'ision  to  n'M 
Tlie  plan  of  a  p-nrral  in^nrp-rtion  was  formed  hy 
Ko;:«T  <  >'MiM»p',  a  jxTinn  wlio  liad  si-nni  in  tiir  Sjuin- 
i^ili  arinv,  ami  whti  was  full  of  zi-al  for  the  Catiioli« 
P'liilioii.  Ill'  imairinetl  tiiat,  l»v  a  s'.nlih'ii  risini;  of  the 
Catliiilies  all  nviT  tin*  i^laml,  th«*  Kn;:lisli  mi^iit  Im«  ex- 
pi'Mi-il,anfl  the  Irish  forrvrr  fp-ed  t*p»m  fi)p'i;;n  dumin- 
ii»n.  As  till'  etitip*  p'sionilion  of  tin-  (*atholie  pdi^ioii 
was  a  part  of  Iiis  |ilan,  he  p'ckoiifd  n)H)n  the  assist- 
aiiri'  iif  tlir  fatholie  h»p!s  of  the  Pale,  most  <if  wliom 
iMiiiTi'd  into  the  eiuispiniey,  and  eoneerted  measup's 
w  itii  Mihtre  and  IMi«-Iim  ( >*N<'il,  the  most  {N»wert*ni  ehiff 
in  Iri'land.  Thr  insiirp-ctioii  was  to  li<*pn  in  all  jians 
i>f  tiie  (*oiintry  on  tlie  s;ime  tlay,  wtien,  upon  a  pven 
si;»nal,  the  forts  wep'  to  i)i'  seizfij  hy  tin*  insurgents. 

The  siM'p't  had  Imtii  pp-i«Tved  till  iIm;  nij»ht  iM-furu 
the  eveiition  i»f  tin.*  plot,  when  it  was  l»i>tniveil  Iiv  an 
Irishman  nann'il  Conolly,  who  f^ave  information  of  tiie 
intended  attack  npon  I)n))lin  (*astie,  in  wiiich  were 
pif -ntifiil  stop-s  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Two  or  thp<e 
of  the  eonspinitors  were  inmiediately  nrn-sted ;  Imt  tliiP.* 
was  ni»  limi?  to  stay  tlie  pp);:p-ss  of  the  insurp'etinti, 
wliich  tiiirst  forth  witli  tp-mt*ndo\is  viohnee,(  k'tolMT  V!), 
10  SI.  Till'  eiihtnivs  of  lister,  wiio  iiail  ho  siispiemn 
of  tlie  existi'iici'  of  saeli  a  eon^-piniev,  siidih'niv  found 
iiiems«dvfs  surrounded  liv  mohs  of  infnriatfd  Iri>iunen 
amif'd  with  staves,  pitehfi irks, ami  otiier  niih*  weapons, 
whieh  tliey  hrandi-ln  d  aloft  with  the  most  fri;:litful 
howlin;;s.  Amassaep* — one  of  tlie  most  lKiri>aP>nsand 
crmd  to  Im*  fiiund  in  history,  immediatflv  ensued.  No 
a;;f',  lut  sf.\,  no  enndition,  was  H|»jip'd  :  witiiont  pp»\o- 
eatiiin  and  witho'it  c»p|Kisiiion,  the  defi.'tin  h'^^s  Kn::lish 
wrre  inMpif'p'd  in  colli  IiIimnI  hv  tlii-ir  nfap-st  nei^^h- 
liurs,  with  whom  they  had  lim^  maintain«-d  a  euntimuil 
intt'pTourHc  of  kindnt'ss  and  ^hmI  otliei  s.  Tiii'ir  lio-.isfN 
wi-re  si't  nn  tin*  <ir  laid  h-vel  witii  tin*  ;;p»«ind.  Win-p* 
th'*  wp,'t«'lii"d  owners  atti'mpti'd  to  defi-iiit  thiinsi  Ui-s 
with  their  wivfs  and  children,  they  all  piTisiii-d  tii;^(  iher 
in  the  flami-s.  Amidst  these  enormiti*'s,  ttie  sfiep'd 
nanif  of  n-li^ion  p'M»Mn<li'il  on  e\iTy  ^iil»',  nut  ti»  stup 
tin-  liaiids  nf  ihr  murdi'p'rs,  i)ul  to  fnfnn*e  thiir  hlnw*, 
and  to  sti'id  their  hearts  a^aiiM  «'Vfry  iiii'M-iih  n'  of 
human  sympathy.  The  Kn^lNIi,  as  Inn  rs  aMmrp-d 
Iff  tiiMJnml  dftestal)!i!  to  ail  Imiv  mi-n.  ui  p*  i:iari«id 
hy  tlie  priests  for  slaiii;h*«r.  rp»m  I "  •'•  r  thr  llaiut  s 
of  ndndlion  e.\t«'nd<*d  immi-dialf-ly  o\er  al  parts  ut  'In* 
emin'rv.  Th**  KnL'lisli  who  Wfp'  not  fiiass,./p  •!  wi-n 
t'irni'd  out  of  thtir  liousis,  Mrippi  d  of  iheir  \i  r_v 
clothes,  and  exjiusi  d  nakiii  and  dri'i  ni*i  ii  ^s  tn  :)••' 
wvfritifs  of  n.  eold  and  tfinjMsjuoMx  M-asnn.  Ti;i 
failifp' of  the  plot  at  Ihililin  pp-srr\ei]  in  li«  iaiid  :!.*' 
p-maint  of  th**  Kn^hsh  nam«'.  Tin*  p».ii!s  wt  p*  ri.\. 
i-pd  w  I'll  eriiwds  of  wp'iJifd  f.i'jij,\«s  liasti  nin;^'  \n 
ttiat  fi*v  ;  and  wh*ii  ilii*  yatr«*  wi  n*  opi-nt  d,  •!.•  )  pp-- 
Miitrd  to  tli<'  \ii-u  of  tilt*  a^tiinisiti-d  iiiliaiiitairs  a  '*•*•  ite 

Iff  iir.M*rv  *<ut*li  as  no  hmnan  I'Vf  iiad  iip-xiiiiislv  Im  !ii  •i. 

•  •  I  . 

.\  full  rei'i'ai  of  tin*  hurritpi  of  this  nieiuiiniitli'  iiiass;>,Ti* 
would  In*  tiM>  revolting;  fur  the  0  iliu^  nf  ih«-  n-.idt  r. 
Tlie  miintit'ruf  |K*r»oiis  who  |ieri*>iied  liy  all  tin  ■'i  erm  I- 
licfi  luiH  hfff*ii  estimated  of  two  liundn*d  iiiou''.iiid  —  a 
calcuiatiun  liable  to  the  exaggcmtion  cuuxwif :kw  vo^ "v^^ 
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.a»cs,  but  which  serves  sufficiently  to  show  the  dread- 
ful nature  and  extent  of  the  calamity. 

The  war  which  followed  this  rebellion  lasted  ten 
years,  and  reduced  all  Ireland  to  extreme  want  and 
wretchedness.  Where  the  people  were  not  destroyed 
by  fire  and  sword,  they  were  wasted  by  famine  and 
disease.  The  plague  broke  out  in  Ireland,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  unwholesome 
food,  which  the  people  were  compelled  to  eat.  It 
mged  more  or  less  during  the  whole  of  this  unhappy 
period. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXVII. 

A.  D.  1049  to  1780. 

Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell  —  Emigra- 
tion of  the  Irish  —  Rise  of  the  Rapparees  — 
Rebellion  of  the  Irish  under  James  II  — 
Restrictions  on  Trade — Attempts  for  the  Re- 
lief of  the  Irish  —  Pauperism  —  Absenteeism, 

After  Charles  I.  had  been  dethroned  and  executed, 
the  English  parliament  appointed  Oliver  Cromwell 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  in  that  country.  This  celebrated  man 
had  already  given  evidence  of  extraordinary  military 
talents,  and  ho  went  over  to  Ireland  fully  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  He  landed  at  Dublin 
in  August,  1647,  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand 
men.  The  English  who  had  been  fighting  against  the 
Irish  were  royalists,  and  Cromwell,  on  his  arrival,  was 
regarded  as  an  enemy  by  both  parties,  who  united  their 
forces  to  oppose  him.  This  undertaking  seemed  most 
desperate,  but  the  great  genius  of  Cromwell  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle.  He  saw  at  a  glance  which  was 
the  best  method  to  insure  success,  and  he  adopted  it 
without  hesitation  or  delay.  Several  towns  had  been 
newly  fortified,  tliat  they  might  be  able  to  stand  a  siege. 
Among  these  was  the  city  of  Drogheda,  or  Tredah,  in 
which  the  English  had  a  strong  garrison.  A  siege 
was  too  slow  an  operation  for  so  active  a  general  as 
Cromwell,  and  he  resolved  to  take  it  by  storm.  This 
enterprise  succeeded,  but  the  victory  was  dreadful ; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  cannon  made  a  breach  in  the 
wall  large  enough  to  admit  the  soldiers,  than  they 
rushed  in,  and  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword. 

This  terrible  example  spread  such  consternation 
throughout  Ireland,  that  Cromwell  met  with  little  oppo- 
sition, and  marched  onward,  capturing  town  aAer  town. 
At  length,  he  so  far  subdued  the  country,  that  he 
thought  it  safe  to  leave  the  completion  of  the  work  to 
others,  while  he  went  to  suppress  a  rebellion  of  the  Scots, 
who  had  taken  arms  in  favor  of  Charles  the  Second, 
lie  gave  permission  to  the  Irish  chiefs  who  submitted 
to  him,  to  withdraw  from  the  country  with  their  fol- 
lowers. In  consequence  of  this,  forty  thousand  Irish 
emigrated  to  the  continent,  and  many  of  them  enlisted 
In  the  service  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
Cromwell  transported  some  thousands  of  the  poorer 
sort  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  put  to  labor 
on  the  plantations. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  resembled  in  many  respects 

that  of  England  by  the  Normans,  when  the  land  was 

taken  from  the  natives  to  pay  the  soldiers  for  their 

services.     As  the  dispossessed  Saxons  fled   to  the 

forests  and  formed  bands  of  robbers,  so  the  Irish  sought 


refuge  in  their  woods  and  bogs,  from  which  they 
issued  to  commit  ravages  in  the  open  country.  These 
marauders  acquired  the  name  of  Rapparees,  and  be- 
came so  formidable  that  large  rewards  were  oflxired  by 
the  government  for  their  apprehension.  A  hundred 
guineas  were  the  price  of  a  Rapparee  captain,  and 
forty  were  ofiered  for  an  inferior.  These  men,  how- 
ever, were  not  easily  caught,  and  it  was  extremely 
dangerous  to  follow  them,  because  their  pursuers,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  ground,  were  often  lost  in 
the  bogs,  where  the  surface,  overgrown  with  grass  or 
moss,  appeared  firm  to  the  eye,  and  yet  would  prove  so 
soft,  that  a  person  treading  on  it  would  immcdiatelv 
sink  and  be  suffocated.  Many  of  these  bogs  remain 
in  their  former  state,  and  cattle  arc  frequently  lost  in 
them  at  the  present  day. 

When  James  II.  was  expelled  from  England,  in 
1688,  the  king  of  France  furnished  him  with  a  fleet 
and  an  army,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Ireland  in  the 
hope  of  regaining  his  crown  by  the  aid  of  the  Irish. 
He  landed  at  Kinsale,  March  17,  1689.  He  imme- 
diately called  a  parliament,  and  issued  proclamations 
commanding  all  his  subjects  to  unite  against  the  prince 
of  Orange.  His  proceedings  were  very  t^'rannical. 
He  dismissed  from  the  council  of  state  all  Protestant 
members,  forbade  the  Protestant  worship,  and  ordered 
the  people  to  take  base  coin  in  pay  for  the  provisions 
furnished  to  his  army.  Bits  of  brass  of  tiie  value 
of  fourpence  were  stamped  as  five  pounds.  James, 
however,  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Ireland. 
The  Protestants  took  up  arms  against  him,  and  were 
aided  by  troops  from  England.  At  length.  King  Wil- 
liam came  over  in  person,  and  defeated  James  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  June  30,  1690.  James  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  again  in  France,  and  the 
whole  country  submitted  to  William. 

From  this  period  to  the  reign  of  George  III.,  Ireland 
remained  at  peace;  but  for  want  of  good  govern- 
ment, the  blessings  of  peace  were  felt  in  a  very  limited 
degree.  Trade  revived,  but  such  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  it  by  the  English  parliament,  that  the  Irish 
derived  little  profit  from  it.  The  laws  enacted  in  the 
Irish  parliament  were  not  valid  till  they  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  parliament  of  England.  The  Catholics 
were  not  allowed  to  purchase  any  landed  property, 
nor  to  hold  any  office  under  government,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  various  other  disabilities.  The  great  export 
trade  of  Ireland  comprised  chiefly  salted  provisions ; 
but  tliis  served  to  enrich  the  merchants  and  graziers 
rather  than  the  pcasantr}',  most  of  whom  had  no 
means  of  subsistence  but  the  cultivation  of  potatoes. 

In  the  reign  of  George  III.,  some  attempts  were 
made  by  the  Irish  parliament  to  create  employment 
for  distressed  laborers  by  granting  sums  of  money  for 
several  useful  public  works,  as  canals,  roads,  docks. 
&c.  But  these  improvements  afforded  only  furtial 
relief  to  some  of  the  thousands  of  miserable  beings 
without  food  or  shelter ;  for  there  were  no  poor  laws 
in  Ireland  to  provide  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  destitute. 
Most  of  the  great  landholders  were  absentees ;  that  is, 
they  dwelt  in  England,  instead  of  being  present  on 
their  own  estates,  and  left  the  management  of  their 
Irish  property  to  agents  whose  chief  object  was  to 
make  the  business  as  profitable  to  themselves  as  pos- 
sible. They  seldom  showed  any  indulgence  to  the 
poor  tenants,  but  forced  them  to  pay  their  rents,  though 
they  were  left  without  food  for  their  starving  children. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXXXVIIl. 

A.  B.  ITM  M IHI. 
Rnrloaure  of  Ike  Iriak  Commons  —  White 
Bays  —  Perp-of-Day  Bojfi  —  Orangemen  — 
United  Irishmen  —  Jtebellion  of  1797  — 
Emmet's  Rebellion  —  Union  teith  England 
—  O^Connell  —  Catholic  Emancipation  — 
Distress  in  Ireland  —  Famine  —  Smith 
O'Brien's  Rebellion  —  Present  Condition 
of  Ireland. 


Tkc  dimrcw  of  ibo  Irish  pcuuitrjr  wu  increucd 
tiv  iIk  enclonira  of  the  eowunoms,  on  which  the 
IMmr  ftcople  fonneriy  enjoyed  >  ri^t  of  pastunge. 
TIkim*  who  were  fortuiwle  enough  to  poaKW  two 
or  llirwt  ihcep,  >  cow,  or  m  donkej,  fwl  tbem  on 
:!■!  common* ;  but  thia  privilcKa  wu  taken  away 
liy  ilirir  cnclwure,  for  the  bcocfit  of  the  laodholdera 
wiiliin  whoeo  domaina  they  were  Minted.  In  thie 
iinpovirishcd  coadition,  the  people  need  to  tman- 
hli!  in  the  night,  and  take  revenge  upon  iboM  whom 
iIh-v  R!|r(rdcd  as  the  aulhora  of  their  miaery.  Utey 
pu)l<>d  down  the  fcncee  of  the  eneloaed  commooa,  by 
which  ihey  obtained  (he  name  of  Ltrellerst  butafter- 
wnrd  ihe^  were  called  Wiite  Boys,  beeauae  ihev  won 
white  ahirta  or  frocka  as  a  uniform  by  which  tbey 
micht  know  each  other  in  the  night.  Ineir  outngea 
*oon  assumed  an  B|[gravated  chaiacler:  they  mur- 
drrrd  the  lithe  collectors  and  the  lecolTeis  of  the 
rrnta.  The  payment  of  tithes  waa  regarded  as  a  pecu- 
liar erievBticc,  beeauae  the  Catholica  were  compelled 
to  pay  them  lo  the  Proteatanl  clern.  A  dreadful 
tumuli  from  thia  cauae  broke  out  in  Cork  and  Kerry, 
whrre  the  peasantry  marched  about  in  lai^  pertiea, 
calling  themaelfea  Right  Boyt,  and  compellug  all 
p.-raona  they  met  lo  take  an  oath  that  tbey  would  tKX 
pay  more  than  a  certain  aum,  per  acre,  for  tithea. 
Other  band*  of  rioters  wen  called  Ptep-of-Dam  Boys. 
These  were  aaaociatiooa  of  Prateaianta,  wbo  mgned 
toaeiber  aninai  the  Catbolic&  Tbey  were  called  by 
*biB  name  oecaaae  they  were  aocustomsd  to  awembts' 


at  daybreak,  and  aally   forth  against   their  enemies. 
They  were   afterward  called   wangtmen,  from  Wil- 
liam III.,  prince  of  Orange  wbo  expelled  James  IL    i 
from  Ireland.  | 

In  1791,  a  aoclety  waa  fortiwd  at  Dublin  called  (he 
XJniied  Irithmen.     At  the  bead  of  it  were  many  per- 
sona of  ronk  and  fortune.     The  accrei  object  of  thia 
aociety  was  to  collect  together,  in  different  oasocialiona, 
aa  large  a  number  of  diaaffccled  individuals  as  pomible, 
and,  aa  won  as  (hcv  felt  strong  cncxigh,  to  make  a  bold 
cITurt  to  aoparate  Ireland  from  England,  and  form  it 
into  an  independent  republic.   Abodyof  national  guaida     ! 
won  alao  instituted  at  Dublin.     They  adopted  a  grrcn 
uniform,  with  button*  bearing  a  harp  auriRounicd  by  a     i 
cap  of  liberty.    These  revolutionary  symptoms  alamti-d 
the  English  government,  and  they  employed  Bpica,  who 
discovered  that  the   United  Irishmen  were  in  corrc-     \ 
snondcnce  with  the  French  gOT'emment,  with  whom  tlie     i 
Lnglish  were  then  at  war.     Meaaurea  were  immtili-     | 
atcly  taken  to  anticipate  the  insurrection  of  ibc  Iriwh. 
The  English  government  auspended  the  habeoM  corpus 
act,  and  caused  all  suspected  persona  to  be  arrcaled 
and  thrown  into  prison.     The  whole  at  the  corapiracy 
was   thus  discovered  ;  but  thia   did  not  prevent   tlie 
rebellion  from  breaking  out  in  1797.     The  peasantry 
took  arms  and   aaaembled  in  conaiderable  numbciv^ 
The  Ficnch  government  aent  a  aquadron  of  ahipaMP^ 
their  assistance.     The  English  government,  however, 
by  very  prompt  and  dociaive  meaaurea,  were  enabled 
to  cruah  the  insurrection.    The  Irish  were  totally 
routed  at  the  battle  of  Vine^  Hill,  which .  proved  a 
death-blow  to  (be  rebellion  in  Ireland.    Some  yean 
afterward  a   young   man  named   Robert  Esimet   at- 
tempted to  excite  an  insurrection  at  Dublin ;  but  be 
waa  joined   by  only  a  iinall  number  of  peraona,  and    , 
the  insut^nta  were  all  made  priaonera,  after  havina    : 
created  a  tumult  of  a  few  houia.     Emmet  waa  tried 
artd  hanged  for  rebellion  in  1808. 

PravkMs  to  this  last  event,  Ireland  had  been  untied 
lo  Great  Britain,  forming  one  monarchy,  by  the  name  ' 
of  the  Umted  Kiwtom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdmid. 
This  union  was  e&cted  in  1800.  Ireland  gained  An- 
aiderable  commercial  advantages  by  it,  aiKl  from  the 
example  of  Scotland,  it  waa  hoped  that  a  general  tran- 
quillity would  be  the  result  Thia  espectation,  bow- 
ever,  sros  not  fulGIlcd.  The  pcaaantry  of  the  aouth, 
inflamed  by  national  jealouay,  by  religioua  anlmoaiiy, 
and  by  the  aevere  privations  under  which  they  la- 
bored, continued  in  a  atate  of  turbulence  leriding 
toward  rebellion.  The  union  with  tiroat  Britain, 
though  at  first  received  with  general  acquicaeence, 
soon  became  unpopular.  In  ISIO,  a  meelhig  was  held 
at  Dublin,  to  consider  the  aubjcct  (tf  repeal.  At  thia 
meeting  Daniel  CConrtell  made  his  first  prominoBt 
appearance  aa  the  champion  ot  the  Irish  cause ;  and 
from  ihi*  period  he  labored,  without  remiasioo,  aa  the  ' 
advocate  of  Irish  emancipation,  till  tua  death  in  1M7.  I 
By  the  constant  agitation  of  the  aulqeet,  the  attention  ' 
of  the  British  iMrliament  waa  drawn  to  the  affaira  of  i 
Ireland,  and  the  penal  laws  againal  the  Catholica,  aub- 
jecting  them  to  political  diaahililiea,  were  graduallv 
abolished.  At  length,  in  1828,  the  Catholic  emanci- 
pation bill  waa  paaoed,  by  which  tha  Catholics  were 
placed  on  the  aame  fooling  aa  Proteslanis  in  their  qual- 
ification for  election  to  pairliameDL 

This  roeaaure,  however,  like  all  oibeia  designed  foe 
the  relief  of  (he  IridifdiMppoinladitopn^ectocs.  TV 
b«b  Goolinued  miaemUe,  i    ' 
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and  in  1833,  the  riots  and  disturbances  become  so  alarm- 
ing, that  the  habeus  corpus  act  was  suspended.  Consid- 
erable bodies  of  troops  were  maintained  in  the  country 
to  preserve  peace.  Some  degree  of  quiet  was  restored 
by  these  means ;  but  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  was  not  improved.  Their  cliief  dependence 
for  food  has  long  been  upon  the  potato.  For  a  few 
years  past,  the  failure  of  the  crops,  owing  to  a  new 
disease  in  that  plant  called  the  potato  rot^  caused 
the  most  dreadful  distress  in  Ireland.  It  is  computed 
that  in  1847  nearly  half  a  million  of  persons  per- 
ished in  that  countrj'  by  starvation  and  disease  con- 
sequent upon  want  of  foo<l.  The  scenes  of  desti- 
tution and  sutFering  which  Ireland  has  exhibited  since 
the  appearance  of  this  calamity  have  no  parallel  in 
the  worhl.  The  sympathies  and  charities  of  all  civ- 
ilized nations  were  excited  by  this  distressing  spectacle. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  sent  two  ships  laden 
wUli  provisions  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  Irish ; 
and  even  the  sultan  of  Turkey  gave  a  liberal  sum  of 
money  for  the  same  purpose. 

Ilitj   sutToring   (Hfusiouid    hv    the   falhiro  of  the 
potato  crop,  was  not    so   seviTe  in   1849,  but   the 
emigration  has  since  been  immense,  and  promises 
almost  to  rid  Ireland  of  the  Celtic  race.     In  1848, 
William  Smith  0*Drien^  as  already  stated,  made  an 
attempt  to  raise  a  rebellion.     Ho  assumed  the  char- 
acter of   a   revolutionary  leader,  and    called   upon 
tlie   populace   to  take  up   arms   against   the   British 
government.     The  people  showed  no  general  dispo- 
sition to  «ncounige  him ;  and,  aAer  making  a  slight 
demonstration  of  resistance  at  the  liead  of  a  handful 
of  followers,  he  attempted  to  escape  from  the  country, 
but  was  made  prisoner.     O'Brien  and  a  few  of  his 
associates  were   tried   and  condemned  to  death  ;  but 
their  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation. 

The  political  evils  under  which  Ireland  has  labored 
will  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  what  we  have  already 
related.  From  the  earliest  times,  she  has  been  in  the 
situation  of  a  conquered  country,  without  ever  being 
reconciled  to  the  yoke  or  assimilated  to  the  ruling 
nation.  Within  the  last  two  centuries,  her  devoted 
adherence  to  a  religion  op])osed  to  that  of  her  rulers 
has  been  made  the  occasion  of  unspeakable  misery.  In 
consequence,  also,  of  repeated  rebellions  and  forfeit- 
ures, the  greater  part  of  the  lands  are  in  the  possession 
of  English  and  Protestant  proprietors,  who,  having  no 
national  influence  over  tlie  occupiers  of  their  estates, 
hold  their  places  only  by  the  hated  tenure  of  dominion 
and  law.  Although  united  to  Great  Britain,  this  island 
retains  much  the  aspect  of  a  separate  kingdom.* 

The  north  of  Ireland  has  been  long  distinguished 
frou^  tlie  re^  by  the  superior  wealth  and  industry  of 
its  inlmbitants.  These  are  principally  manufacturers ; 
they  are  of  the  Scottish  race,  and  have  all  the  pru- 
dence and  forethought  of  that  nation  :  the  greatest  part 
of  them  are  Presbyterian  Protestants.  The  south,  and 
'    the  region  east  of  the  Shannon  are  peopled  by  gentry 

♦  Hatred  and  contempt  toward  the  Irish,  on  the  pnrt  of  the 

Englihh,  hus  hcl])cd  to  make  them  blind  to  the  course  of 

true   i>olicy,   and   in8cnsU>le   to   t]io  claims  of  justice  and 

*'.uninnity  towards  the  natives  of  their  sister  isle.     During 

tiic  late  calamitous  famine  in  Ireland,  the  leadin*;  liOndon 

journal  o])enly  took  the  ground  tliat  the  only  hope  of  that 

co\intry  was  in  u  "  cliangc  of  men  "  —  in  other  words,  an 

cxtirpaxion  of  the  race !    A  people  governing  with  this  spirit, 

which  ha»  too  often  swayed  the  English  in  their  Irish  |)olicy, 

/nar  degrade,  brutify,  and  destroy — but  they  cannot  expect 

to  bJcbm  and  cirilizc  the  subjects  o(  their  power. 
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of  the  English  race,  and  peasantry  of  pure  Irish  ex- 
traction. The  eastern  counties  on  the  coast  are  inhab* 
ited  almost  entirely  by  people  of  English  descent.  In 
the  west,  or  wildest  part  of  the  island,  are  the  old  Iiisli 
clans,  bearing  still  the  names  of  their  ancient  chiefs, 
and  almost  as  barbarous  as  they  were  a  thousand  years 
ago. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Ireland  is  Gal- 
way,  in  the  west,  where  the  people  so  closely  resemble 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  buildings  are  so  much  in  the 
style  of  those  in  the  old  cities  of  Spain,  that  travellers 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  that  country  maintain 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Spanish  origin  of 
the  people  in  this  region.  The  peasants  have  the  same 
dark  complexion,  largo  black  eyes,  and  the  peculiar 
expression  of  features  that  distinguish  the  Spanish 
peasantry.  The  resemblance  of  Gralway  to  a  Spanish 
town  is  increased  by  the  number  of  friars  that  are 
seen  walking  about ;  and  in  all  the  places  of  intennent 
are  hundreds  of  little  black  crosses,  such  as  are  found  i 
in  the  burial-grounds  of  Spain. 

The  principal  employment  of  the  people  in  the  west    ' , 
of  Ireland  is  feeding  cattle,  the  occupation  of  their 
ancestors  from  the  earlier  ages.     Some  individuals 
have  as  many  as  three  hundred  head  of  oxen  and    j 
cows,  besides  sheep ;  so  that  they  are  in  better  circum- 
stances tlian  the  agriculturists  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
country.     These  people,  however,  are  an  unciviliz<.>d 
race  of  beings,  and  so  fond  of  fighting  that  their  fairs    ! 
and   merry   makings  seldom  end   without  a   Ixxttle 
The  fairs  in  particular  are  sure  to  call  the  shillvlah^     ' 
or  Irish  club,  into  exercise.     For  many  years  past 
owing  to  the  distressed  and  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
try, murders  have  been  increasing  to  a  frightful  exten* 
in  these  parts,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  ihf 
countr}'.     The   victims  are    generally    landlords,   or     ■ 
agents,  who  have  ejected  their  tenants  for  non-pay-     | 
ment  of  rent. 

The  Irish  distil  whiskey  from  barley  in  their  little 
cottages,  where  they  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  excise 
officers.  What  is  thus  illegally  made  is  called  potheen. 
This  li(pior  was  first  known  in  Ireland  by  the  name 
of  usquchaut^h.  The  use  of  it  has  been  carried  to 
great  excess  among  the  lower  orders,  who  delight  in 
all  kinds  of  meetings  which  give  them  an  opportunit} 
of  drinking  together.  To  this  propensity  perhaps 
may  be  traced  the  custom  of  waking  the  dead. 
Whenever  a  poor  person  dies,  the  neighbors  assemble 
to  drink,  smoke,  and  lament  the  departure  of  the 
deceased.  This  is  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  is  re 
garded  as  so  indispensable,  that  a  laborer  whose  rela- 
tive has  died,  and  whose  children  are  running  about 
half  naked,  will  spend  a  month's  wages  in  whiskey 
and  tobacco  for  the  men  and  women  who  come  to  the 
wake,  which  is  oft(Mi  continued  for  two  or  three  day? 
and  nights.  The  intemperance  of  the  Irish  has,  how- 
ever, been  somewhat  checked  by  the  exertions  of 
Father  Matthew. 

The  mud  cabin  of  the  Irish  peasant  is  the  nK«i 
wretched  habitation  that  thriftless  poverty  ever  ci»n- 
structed  for  human  beings.  The  walls  are  of  coinmoii 
mud  or  clav,  hardened  in  the  snn.  The  roof  is  com- 
posed  of  sticks  and  straw,  and  the  floor  is  the  bare 
ground,  which  is  generally  very  damp,  and  not  aluays 
free  from  pools  of  water.  It  has  neither  window  nor 
chimney;  and  it  usually  contains  but  one  apartment,  I. 
,  which  is  occupied  by  the  family  and  the  pig,  if  ihey  are  '• 
\  lo  TveVv  \ia  \o  VQs^xi^  qw(^.    A.  ^i^  is,  indeed,  accountcH   ! , 
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offioiT  (iMiilnys  n  pnrliun  of  ilw  snui-  i.f  rnyaliy,  ntii] 
<'xcR'iM-!t  sniiin  of  till-   rc;2nl   ftiiu'iiuni.     ■]■■  )in-i  hid 

)i'iii«'li<.l.t  csiiililisliin at  l)iiKliii('.i'.il<',n<-)i(iiK-<-llur, 

a  «<■<■(> ■iiiry,  iiixl  niii'T  niimxifr-)  of  n:iiIi'.  The  ('(iiirtii 
of  iii*:i'-i'  iinil  ihi'  Jitliniil  onl<Ts  of  inn);i-<tnirv  nm 
iicilrly  <iii  iIk'  Mini''  t\'Ams  :is  in  Kii;;liiiiil.  In'1iiii<l 
)i/>niU  Kill'   )iiiii<ln->l   (iml   livr  im minis  to  the-  ltnli>h 

il'li:illl<-lil. 

Iliiiitin,  il«'  r;i|.ii;il  of  Inliiii.l.  i-.  11  vi  n  linni|>i>me 
.-;:y.      It   s:.-in<is  .'.t  tl>.-  I>u1t of  a   U-mIuM    U>y  on 

)<nNii-liiii^  it  )>y  M-n,  H)iirh   li;i^  l»-r  n  ■ i|uir(d  lu  tliiil 

111'  X:i[.!(«,  A  coiisiiliniMi-  Jiiirl  of  tin;  .ily  in  Tifiu- 
liirly  liiiilt.  cxliiliiiinc  I'iiil-  fjHriiiicni  of  iiri-hitcctiiru. 
Siu-'kvillL'  Sini-t  U   tin-   liiirst    in   tin-   ritv. 


iirln.l   iiiiil   r 


.('IllV   I 
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i|il('ti.iiil  tnaiiKiunii.     TIil-  ii.|nnr<'s  .if  [>nli 
iliirly  iiilmiri'il  for  tli<-ir  s|iiii-iuiiNii.-sM  uiiil  n-cu- 
]:irity.      Tk-  wi-sti-ni  |.iirt  is  ciilliil   tlii.-  ulil   liiirn,  iiiiil 
'  U  ars  ill.-  iiiiirk;!  of  .l.-c.iy.     Still  fnrtk'r  hi-si  isi  u  ilin- 
I  trit'l  cnll.'.l  tliL-  /.j/N-rf.v,  nx  iM-iii};  ont  of  th.-  jurisdiction 
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"  '  the    Itiitli    pnrliuim.-Ht,  Imoiifrrn'cl    ilii-ir   r.-Kidi-iK:(-  to     i  < 
Ijonibm,  and  th.-ir  iiiansionH  in  I  >ulilin  b        ' 
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itii;  MTi>lii-<l  !  tiM-  lit-»t  barhun 
>ii:ii  n-t;<'it!ii^'  tlxir  niil  •■very  six  ini.iilli»  from  tlicir  !  nnd  wvi-n  iIkhis.- 
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'  lH-u(:iiit>.  .  vi-rir<l  to  hiinilil.-r  [>ur|ios<ii.     Tin-  [loiuilaliui)  of  I  biblin 

\i  iilwiiv*  is  nbinit  Iwo  hundnil  iiikI  nixtv  tboii-and. 
ijiitu  of  I'lll  ;  Oirlc  iit  tli'-  s<-.-ond  city  in  Inlaii.l.  Tbo  greater 
i|iiickn.-i4  ikin  of  it  consists  of  narniw  nii.l  cruH.I.'.l  slnu-ts;  but 
liii^-,  nnd  ]  ib.-r..'  nr>:  koiiii-  baliilwuno  new  oii.'h.  Tlic  monnstic 
it)i  ainon)t  j  Mni.:tur.'s,  f.ir  ubi.'b  ibis  ciiy  ui.»  on.-c  rrmoHiablc, 
liiivf  nliii'M  iniin-ly  disappranf).  Tin-  prcM-nt  [iros- 
.'."1,  inaiiy  p^iiv  of  ibc  jiln.-u  is  of  niotbrn  irruwib,  and  animit 
Tbiy  I  fr..tn'lli<-  jinnision  tm.lo.  of  whicb  fork  rs  ihi!  chivf 
mart.  Its  liny,  calli-.i  the  Cere  nf  fort,  fi.nns  fiiit  of 
orld.   I*opiilatioii,  onv  huiidrv.l 


t  ji'iy  r..r  it:  and    ini.liy  ..f  tb.-   fan 
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fi'oirrntifnt.  Ckii/  Cilim,  Mfiiwri,  CMtottm. 
yi'inufiirttirf*.  A:rrir»llurr,  CnmnnTff.  Rrli- 
•rii'ii.  Education,  t^ihrnturr,  ^v.,  nf  Irdnnd. 
'I'm:  {E'lvrrnmfni  nf  Ireland  ii  ndnilniMcT'il  bv  n 

l.ird  liciilitnant  ap]iointod  by  the  Hrilith  vnwn.     "tMrt 


li.-  Sbnnnnn,  is  well  Kiliiatitl  for  tmd<r, 
.-  principal  |iurt!>  for  iIk-  exportation 


if  gniin  and  |imvisi.iiis.  It  was  funiwrlv  lb..-  iitninpest 
pin.-.-  in  inland.  r..piilaiiiin. sixty  tlion'snnd.  Itelfiut 
and  I^ndimdcrn-  an-  conni.l.mblc  towns  in  ibc  north. 
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pitality  is  a  oniversnl  irait,  and  is  eiilianccd  by  ihe 
scantiness  of  the  portion  whicli  ia  libemlly  sharetl  with 
the  stranger.  The  Irish  arc  celebrated  for  Iheir  sirong 
attachment  lo  their  kindred  and  friends,  which  leads 
them,  in  the  tnidst  of  poverty  and  Bulfering,  to  support 
their  aged  relations  wilh  the  purest  kindness.  Their 
faults  are  a  deficiency  in  cleanliness  and  a  want  of 
lastB  for  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  civilized 
life.  They  are  generally  destitute  of  that  sober  and 
steady  spirit  of  enterprise  which  distinguishes  the 
English.  The  love  of  combat  seems  to  be  a  general 
infirmity.  The  Irish  do  not  lighl  single-handed,  but 
in  bands,  and  on  a  great  scale.  When  an  individual 
imnginea  himself  insulted,  he  goes  round  to  his  com- 
panions, friends,  and  townsmen,  and  collects  a  mulli- 
ludc,  who  make  a  joint  attack  on  the  oSending  party. 
This  is  their  practice  also  in  America.  The  lighter 
frailties  of  the  Irish  are  vanity,  loquacity,  a  readiness 
to  speak  as  well  as  to  set  without  dcliheralion,  and  a 
hurry  and  confusion  of  ideas,  which  so  oden  lead  them 
to  that  peculiar  sort  of  blunder  called  a  Ml.  Amuse- 
ment forms  a  copious  element  in  the  existence  of  an 
Irishman.  Ample  scope  is  aSbrded  to  the  Catholics 
by  tlieir  numerous  holidays,  and  the  Protestants  vie 
with  them  in  this  particular.  The  fairs  afford  a  grand 
theatre  for  fun  and  diversion.  The  most  active  sport 
is  hurting,  a  game  of  ball.  To  this  are  added  the 
amusements  of  horse-rocing,  cock- lighting,  cudgelling, 
leaping,  dancing,  drinking  whiskey,  and  knocking 
one  another  down. 

The  dress  of  the  Irish  peasanlry  consists  chiefly  of 
the  native  wool,  worked  rudely  into  frieze  or  lineey  ; 
for  they  seldom  can  afford  to  wear  the  fine  linen  of 
their  own  manufncturo.  But  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  this  attire  among  the  lower  classes,  is  its 
Mmeaiabie  deficiency.  In  many  bstsncea,  it  covers 
/itt/e  oMtre  tbaa  half  the  person,  and  presents  uiunagQ 


of  extreme  poverty.  Where  this  deficiency  docs  so. 
exist,  un  Irishman  loves  to  display  the  extent  of  hi) 
wardrobe:  wheti  going  to  a  fair,  he  puts  on  all  the 
coals  he  has,  though  it  be  midsummer.  The  food  of 
the  Irish  peasant  is  no  less  scanty  than  his  dress  and 
habitation  :  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  polatoe*,  with- 
out even  any  other  vegetable;  only  the  better  sort 
have  buttermilk  wilh  their  potatoes.  In  the  north,  oat- 
meal cakes  and  pottage  are  common,  as  in  Scutiand. 

The  manufactures  of  Ireland  were,  at  first,  alroort 
e.tclusively  confined  to  the  north  :  all  the  atteiupta  lo 
establish  them  in  the  south  failed  till  a  very  leceut 
period.  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  hncm,  which 
IB  carried  on  extensively  in  all  parts  of  Ulster,  aiul 
more  or  less  throughout  Ireland.  The  mode  of  cqd- 
ductiug  lliis  manufacture  is,  in  several  respects,  rude 
and  irnjierfccL  It  is  generally  practised  by  individuals 
holding  little  spots  of  ground,  the  culture  of  which 
ihey  combine  wilh  that  of  weaving.  The  same  per- 
son, or  at  least  the  same  family,  in  many  cases,  rauta 
the  flax,  dresses  it,  spins  it  into  yam,  and  we 
into  cloth.  Mill-spinning  has  been  lately  int 
but  it  is  by  no  means  general.  Cotton  and 
cloths  are  also  manufactured  in  Ireland, 
merce  of  the  island  Is  chiefly  carried  on  with 
Britain. 

The  ecclesiastical  state  of  Ireland  hos  been  otM  of 
the  chief  causes  of  its  unsettled  condition.  The  natiro 
Irish  did  not  share  in  any  degree  the  teformaliod  m 
unanimously  adopted  in  England  and  Scotland.  %^l)en 
the  English  church  was  introduced  sa  the  establUbed 
religion,  it  threw  out  as  dissenters  the  bulk  of  the  Irish 
population.  A  large  portion  of  iho  I'Totcstonta  who 
came  as  colonists  from  Scotland  were  nllactwd  to 
the  Presbyterian  form.  The  Catholic  clergy  raocne 
no  stipend  from  government,  but  are  supported  m- 
tirely  by  their  flocks.    They  are  formad  into  a  nifpiln 
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hienrchy,  at  ths  head  of  which  an  (bar  ■rchlnsbofM. 
The  number  of  Catholic  priwtB  haa  be«D  eftimaled  at 
luiirtecn  hundred,  heaido  aororal  hundred  frian.  The 
f  Huh  CKlabliahment*  for  education  an  acanty  in  pn^r- 
tion  to  the  population.  There  is  ody  one  univeniiy, 
ihat  of  Dublin,  founded  by  Queen  Eliiabeth.  The 
CutholicM  have  a  college  at  Maynoolh,  which  the  Brit- 
ish parlianicnt  have  lately  aaaiated  by  a  libenl  gnnt 
of   money.     Popular   educatbn   existi   to   a   limited 

lite  literature  of  Ireland  hai  a  claim  to  cooKdeiation 
from  ita  antiquity.  Immediately  after  the  inutiduction 
uf  Chiiatianity,  many  wriicn  aroae,  whoae  woAi  ars  akll 


extant.  Thev  conoiM  of  the  lives  of  nints,  and  woiha 
of  piety  and  discipline,  which,  to  the  inquisitive  reader, 
present  many  nngular  feahirea  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.  The  national  manners  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  times  are  rudely  but  justly  delineated 
in  these  works.  In  later  times,  the  naliotud  litemiura 
of  Ireland,  properiy  ^>eaking,  docs  not  attract  our 
notice ;  but  this  count^  has  produced  great  numbcn 
of  men  of  genius,  whose  names  now  ornament  the 
liteiature  of  England.  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  Moore,  and  MiM  Edgewonh,  with  a  host  of 
inferior  rank  among  the  standard  authors  in  English 
were  natives  of  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  CGGCXL. 

GEneaiL  Tiews   or  trc   Kirodom  or  Guat 

Bmtaik   akd  Ibel&hd, 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  is  ntonarchical  in 
its  form,  but  with  a  predominant  infusion  ofoliprchy, 
modified  by  a  limiied  representation  in  one  branch  of 
tlic  icftinlalura.  It  has  no  written  form  of  |p>vemmenl ; 
tint  which  is  called  the  Briliak  Ctmttitwiiom  is  com- 
priied  in  certain  usbkcs  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  n-mule  ages,  and  modified  by  occasional  legisla- 
tive ennclnicnM.  The  guvcmment  has  no  other  guide 
or  elHfk  tlian  that  which  may  be  found  in  this  vague 
anil  rmifused  body  of  laws  and  tradiliooa. 

The  rrMxiorchical  element  lies  in  the  sovereign,  who 
i*  hereditary.  The  otiprchal  and  republican  ele- 
mentK  Vw  ill  the  parliament,  which  ia  composed  of  an 
hi-n-diiary  house  of  lords  and  an  elective  house  of 
ciimmnns.  The  king  is  not  theoretically  supposed  to 
hiitd  hi*  ihrooe  by  divine  righif  or  in  virtue  of  any 
indefi-aaihla  hereditanr  claim,  ihongh  the  high  degree 
i>r  English  It^lly  efevalet  the  sovereign  almeat  to 
the  rank  of  a  divinity.    Tba  nation,  by  'm 


^  a  concurrence  of  the  king, 
Tlmp  -       ■■ 


All  bws  are 
lords,  and  commons.  Tlio  power  of  making  war  and 
cooeludiog  peace  is  lodged  solely  with  the  king.  He 
is  held  to  be  incapable  of  doing  wrong :  all  his  wrong 
acts  are  supposed  to  be  the  worit  of  his  mintiiteis,  who 
are  liable  to  punishment  for  (he  abuse  of  their  power. 
All  revenues  and  taxes  are  raised,  and  all  mooey 
appropriated  for  public  uses,  b^  authority  of  parlia- 
menL  Thus  the  royal  prerogative  is  checked  by  the 
control  which  iho  representatives  of  a  part  ttf  the  people 
exercise  over  the  public  purse.  The  king  can  eoi^ 
maod  and  equip  Heels,  but,  without  the  concurreiM* 
of  parliameni,  ne  cannot  maintain  them.  He  caa 
appoint  men  to  office,  but,  without  parliament,  he  caa> 
not  pay  their  salaries.  He  can  declare  war,  butt 
without  supplies  from  partiaraeBli  he  cannot  carry  it 
on.  He  has  the  exclusive  right  of  assembling  parii»> 
ment,  but  be  is  required  by  law  lo  do  so  every  three 
yews.  He  is  the  head  of  the  chuich,  yet  he  connr* 
alter  the  established  religion. 

All  English  peeia  are  membere  of  the  house  of 
loiJa.  Tne  Scotch  and  Irish  peere  send  otij  a  poniaa 
of  dieir  tnimher  as  repreennlalives  of  the  wnole  body. 
voting  for  membera  of  the  b 
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but,  in  general,  the  rights  of  suffrage  are  much  more 
restricted  than  in  tRe  United  States.  The  king  has 
the  power  of  dissolving  the  parliament  at  any  time, 
and  ordering  the  election  of  new  members.  The 
established  religion  is  Episcopacy,  but  every  mode  of 
worship  is  tolerated. 

The  revenue  of  the  British  empire  is  immense, 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  twcnty-tive  mil- 
lion dollars  annually.  Nearly  one  third  of  this  amount 
is  raised  by  the  customs,  or  duties  upon  im])orts  and 
exports,  and  about  an  equal  sum  by  the  excise,  or 
duties  upon  articles  consumed  at  home.  The  stamps, 
taxes,  and  post-office  yield  the  bulk  of  the  remainder. 
The  principal  items  of  expenditure  are  the  civil  list, 
or  annual  allowance  for  the  support  of  the  royal 
household,  amounting  to  about  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars ;  the  army,  tliirty-two  millions ;  the  navy, 
twenty-three  millions  ;  pensions,  two  millions  ;  courts 
of  justice,  one  million  four  hundred  thousand,  duC. 

The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  is  about  four 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  This  enormous  amount 
has  been  accumulated  by  borrowing  money,  and  anti- 
cipating each  year's  revenue  to  pay  the  interest.  The 
debt  is  of  two  kinds  —  funded  and  unfunded.  The 
unfunded  debt  consists  of  deficiencies  in  the  payments 
of  government,  for  which  no  regular  security  has  been 
given,  and  which  bear  no  interest ;  and  of  bills,  or 
promissory  notes,  issued  by  the  exchequer  to  defray 
occasional  expenses.  When  debts  of  this  kind  have 
accumulated,  and  payment  is  demanded,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  demand,  either  by  paying  the 
debt  or  affording  the  creditors  a  security  for  the  prin- 
cipal, and  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest, 
lii'course  has  been  always  had  to  the  latter  method, 
and  a  particular  branch  of  the  actual  revenue  is  mort- 
gajjjod  for  the  interest  of  the  debt.  Money  borrowed 
in  this  manner  is  said  to  be  borrowed  by  funding. 
The  jmblic  funds,  or  stocks,  are  nothing  more  than 
tiio  public  debts  ;  and  to  have  a  share  in  these  stocks, 
is  to  Ik^  a  creditor  of  the  nation.  Tiiroc  fifths  of  the 
current  yearly  expenditure  are  taken  up  in  the  payment 
of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt. 

The  land  forces  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  peace 
establishment,  amount  co  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  men,  ch.eily  stationed  in  Ireland  and 
the  colonies.  The  only  means  employed  for  niising 
regular  troops  is  that  of  voluntary  enlistment.  But, 
in  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  militia,  com- 
prising all  able-bodied  men  between  eighteen  and 
ibrty-five,  are  drafted  by  ballot. 

The  naval  force  of  Great  Britain  comprises  four  hun- 
dred vessels,  about  two  hundred  of  which  arc  gener- 
ally in  commission.  Sailors  arc  enlisted  like  soldiers ; 
but,  during  war,  when  seamen  are  in  high  demand, 
impressment  is  resorted  to  ;  tliat  is,  sailors  are  taken 
bv  force  in  the  streets  and  from  on  board  merchant 
shi|>s,and  compelled  to  serve  on  board  the  men-of-war. 

To  an  observer  who  looks  only  at  the  surface.  Great 
Britain  presents  an  object  in  the  highest' degree  impos- 
ing. Its  numerous  colonies,  its  vast  commerce,  its 
stu{X!ndous  military  and  naval  power,  its  gorgeous 
court,  its  splendid  aristocracy,  its  numberless  insti- 
tutions for  art,  learning,  religion,  and  charity  —  are  all 
calculated  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  a  sen- 
timent of  respect  and  admiration.  There  are  many 
among  us  seduced  by  this  external  aspect  of  things,  and 
who  regard  England  as  the  great  pattern  ol  the  world 
in  religion,  govemmentf  law,  and  society.   But  on  closer 


inspection,  we  find  that  beneath  this  display  of  nationa 
glory,  there  is  an  amount  of  misery,  injustice,  and 
corruption  perhaps  unparalleled  in  human  history. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  state  of  things,  that  the  sentimeii* 
is  common  in  England,  that  the  country  is  rapidly  de- 
scending to  the  gulf  of  revolution  and  ruin.  Speedy 
national  bankruptcy  is  predicted  by  many  sagacious 
individuals,  and  this  could  hardly  fail  to  n\sult  in  a 
complete  wreck  of  the  present  political  system.  The 
centralization*  of  government  and  power  in  London  is 
becoming  distasteful  to  the  colonies,  some  of  which 
seem  resolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  dependence 
and  thus  the  chief  instrument  by  which  the  fabric  of 
British  wealth  and  power  has  been  built  up,  is  likel} 
soon  to  fail.  At  the  same  time,  general  discontent, 
wasting  poverty  and  attendant  i>estilence,  agitation  and 
rebellion,  have  been  spread  over  portions  of  the  count  r\'. 
The  existence  of  this  external  and  apparent  pros- 
perity with  the  real  internal  misery  of  the  countrj', 
IS  explained  by  adverting  to  facts,  which  arc  found 
in  a  recent  English  publication,t  a  portion  of  which 
we  lay  before  the  reader.  They  are  full  of  instruc- 
tion, OS  they  show  at  what  cost  a  monarchy  and  an 
aristocracy,  so  much  admired,  are  sustained,  and  how 
terrible  is  the  interior  of  that  whited  sepulchre  —  u 
State  Church. 

*  '*  Throughout  our  colonies  is  now  to  be  heard  a  protest 
against  the  centralization  practised  by  the  colonial  office.  In 
Canada  and  at  the  Cape,  in  Ceylon,  and  Cephalonia,  and  in 
the  West  Indies,  there  is  an  indisputable  demand  for  sc'lt- 
government,  utterly  irrespective  of  imperial  interests.  Can  ad  j 
—  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact — desires  a  separation*  und 
has  declared  she  will  have  it,  even  if^  like  New  England*  i>he 
has  to  resort  to  a  Bunker's  Ilill  for  arguments  ^ith  the  colo- 
nial secretary.  The  Cape,  intimating  that  it  has  a  will  of  iu 
OAm,  refuses  to  receive  the  depot  of  murderers  and  nitii<ii;< 
forwarded  out  of  Milbank  and  rcnton%'ille  by  I>onl  (irt-y  : 
and  it  is  likely  enough  that,  taking  the  hint  from  the  nii»U* 
in  which  the  people  of  Boston  treated  the  tea,  the  peo])lo  i  >t' 
Capetown  will  throw  the  convicts  into  the  harbor  us  Mion  a«« 
they  can  be  got  at.  Ceylon,  though  it  novfr  heard  of  Ix)ril 
Camden,  adopts  the  maxim  of  thut  decidedly  coiistitutioiia] 
la\i'yer,  and  tells  Lord  Torrington  that  taxation,  without  rep- 
resentation, is  t\Tanny ;  and,  therefore,  rebels,  when  thut  di<«- 
tinguished  nobleman  calls  for  more  money.  CeplialoniA,  like 
Canada,  wants  to  be  annexed,  and  i>refers  Athens,  as  Ix'iu:: 
nearer,  than  London,  as  the  focus  of  its  government,  for  it  w;il 
have  no  chance  of  insisting  on  one  of  its  own.  Tlie  W«--t 
Indies,  being  ruined  by  imperial  interests  requiring  cheap 
sugar,  are  protesting  against  the  theory  current  at  home  sis 
to  colonies,  and  would  probably  very  soon  illuntrate  thiir 
ideas  by  an  insurrection,  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be  gi  »t 
by  it. 

"The  principle  of  centralization  having  thus  broken  down 
on  the  continent,  continental  statesmen  must  seari'h  i'^r 
another  and  a  safer  principle.  To  establish  democnicy,  and 
yet  to  work  democracy  by  the  old  bureaucratic  (system,  is 
obviously  absurd.  If  power  is  diffused,  tlie  machinery  of 
power  must  be  multiplied.  If  government  is  to  Ihj  cht»>vii 
by  the  many,  government  must  be  extended  over  a  great i-r 
surface.  —  Liverpool  Jounuilf  September,  1819. 

t  The  Block  Book ;  the  statistics,  for  the  moftt  part«  are 
taken  from  parliamentary  returns.  AVe  give  the  ^ums  ia 
dollars,  at  the  rate  of  iivu  dollars  to  the  pound  sterling. 

TUB   ARISTOCRATIC   SYSTEM. 

"  The  object  of  government  is  a  verj'  simple  affair.  It  i* 
protection  of  the  people,  by  a  union  of  the  people.  All  are 
shareholders  in  this  great  conn)any  of  citizens ;  all  have  an 
ec^ual  interest  in  its  prosj^rity  ;  and  all  ought  to  be  e<pi»lly 
represented  in  it,  a«  in  other  joint  stock  companies  of  \:\t 
less  importance.  But  see  liow  things  are  now  contrived !  The 
aristocracy  have  got  into  their  hands  the  entire  managcmiMit 
of  the  government ;  and  as  they  find  it  works  exceedingly 
well  for  them,  they  determine  to  keep  things  as  they  arc.  In 
fioict,  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  ^-ill  firighten  them  into 
compliance  with  the  requirements  oi  right  and  iuatice. 


I  ■ 
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Such  nrc  the  facts  fiiniishrd  hv  thi»  Kii^rlish  thrm-lof  Aru«tocnicy,  the  most  favorable  example  of  a  State 
srlvfs,  relating  to  the  actual  state  of  tliiiifp*  in  thr!rhiin:h  to  lie  found  in  the  world;  yet  to  what  a  con- 
ltriii«ih  (>m|>in.*.  It  will  not  l>e  dcni<'d  that  we  havr  iliiiiindiN's  it  n)ip<'nr  that  these  have  brought  the  loyal, 
hi-n*  till*  hii^hest  moflci  of  Monarciiy* the  U-st  siMvinieii  i-i'iiliiliiii;  |M>n|ikM>f  the  three  kingdoms! 

"'rii<yh:ivi'  iMi-^Hfioinii  lit'  tiivirly  all  tlir  laiKUtl  propiTty  -.no  huiiilnd  and  eit(ht  patroat  of  church  livings;  and  then 
nf  thi' <  iiuiitry,  uhu-h  tlioy  liinil  up  ill  thvir  own  ramilioH  by  :iiiri-  arc  t)io  niilitnry  piM\iiionrT«  in  oilditinn  to  thc^^c.  for 
l.tw^  <it'  entail  and  ]iriiiio^i  nitiin*.  They  hold  ]}0!«<i(itHion  nf  I  wliniii  lar^e  and  in>'ira<«inu  ^tandin;;  nrniici  arc  to  )tc  ki*pt  up 
the  rliiin  li.  \iith  ill  revenue**  oi  nrnrly  trn  niillionN  Ktcrlint;  m  tinif  nt  przice,  r.ana-ly  :  thnM'  udniiraN,  thrn*  lifut«'nant- 
annu.dly.  into  whirh  they  thru«t  their  brother*,  aons  and  :;ener.iN.  three  ma inr-ueneraU,  twrnty-two  colonels  twrnty- 
Cii.i  ;.•  -  ;  tor,  the  hunlid  e.itatc*  Koin^  to  the  eldest  Min;*,  the  n^h!  lu  utenantM-.i^>neU,  Mxiern  ninjurH,  forty-three  captains 
olhrr  branches  niu^t  If  <}unrtrretl  ou  the  ]>ooplr,  who  have  in  the  army  ai;d  navy,  twenty^onc  lieutiMiantn  in  the  same, 
Ti>>  nii':ui!4  of  re<ii>tani'o.  Thry  hIho  keep  up  an  enorniouH  and  four  mrni't-i.  In  *>hort,  thrro  arc  M'arccly  two  hundred 
arnn- 1  liirvi',  which,  tor  ih*-  name  reiinon,  is*  otfieernl  by  their  out  id  tin*  •.i\  hundred  and  tilty-eiyht  mcndicns  who  havo 
ri  1  itivi -,  who  arc  well  ]N-n>ioned  for  ti;;urin^  in  ritl  eoat^  not  eithi-r  lillr?*,  ntlii-o,  place,  pension,  chun-h  {Nitronaf^,  or 
u:i-l  ;;.ild  epaulet<«.  For  tliem,  cxfH'n^ive  plaee.H  in  eonn(*e-  iniinr<liato  rrlativf*^  'It-rivin:;  Iar;;r  Mini^  annually  from  estab* 
timi  with  the  iciivemnient  are  en'ateil  with  lHr;;e  retirins;  ••ala-     lished  •;ovenun«'nt  abu-CM. 

ri>-«.  f->itnfortablr  ^ovrniorshiiM  and  mibasoio^  abroad,  ami  u  .  **  Wc  ^hnIi  find  rorruption,  in  all  itn  fonn%  the  iwue  of  this 
h—t  oi  ett-tly  ottieeH  aliout  tlie  eourt  and  tho  royal  jiern^m.  i  «y«tem  —  the  uro-M-si  and  nuike^t  eorruption  in  Hiate  and 
"I  he  people  i)ay  for  all  I  The  ari!*t«K"nicy  levy  the  taxe^  —  chun'h,  whieh  thi**  eomipt  r«'pro*entative  sjfitem  in  ex 
till'  ]H<ipIo  pay  theni.  Two  thinL<«  of  the  entire  taxation  of  pre^nly  contrive*!  to  u])hold.  And  in  additi^m  to  thi^i  corrupt 
the  I  ountry  anr  p:iid  by  that  inimen.'>e  majority  of  the  llriti!«h  ,  house  *if  commons,  it  is  txl-ft  ti»  U*  kept  in  mind  that  the  aru«- 
iiiijire,  who  have  no  rc]irc4entation  whatever  in  the  liriti.-h  |to*Tary  have  the  other  hnune  —  the  lunli* —  in  their  exrluitivo 
parliainent.  >  |i09«4ev4ion,  constituted,  an  it  is  of  peers,  bii^hops,  and  ])Cii- 

"  .\»irrtir  l.imitt  aiitl  Inet/uality  of  the  HrpreMentatian, — The  i  sioned  lawyers,  whwtv  inten>!«ts  are  l>ound  up  with  the  cxist- 
t-ital  numlicr  of  eleetnrs  in  (ircat  liritain  and  Ireland  di>e^    infc  system. 
t!(Jt  avera:;e  above  one   milliim  f(»r  twenty-ei^ht  millions  of 


When  this  is  kept  in  mind,  it  will  be  no  matter  for  sur- 
prise that  there  should  lie  so  many  enonnout  public  abuses  to 


*'  In  Kn:;liind,  the  franchise  is  held  bv  only  one  in  erery  j  eomplain  of — m)  many  {lensionrri —  so  many  bishopa  and 
riineii-en  of  the  t^nns  |)opulation  :  in  Seotland,  by  one  in  thir-  ■  orer-paid  clergy  —  lomany  amba^Koidor*.  governors,  funerals, 
ty  ;  anil  in  Ireland  by  one  in  fort V- three.  'and  colonel.**  —  so  many  e<mimiw*ions    invented  —  so  many 

"  In  Kniflauil,  only  one  male  adult  in  iiOTcn  is  represented;  secretaries  and  under  secretaries,  and  all  norts  of  officials; 
itt  N.itl.iod,  only  unc  in  elcrcn ;  in  Ireland,  only  one  in  I  nor  will  it  l>c  wonderetl  at  il  it  be  f«»und  that  tlie  hi|;h  and 
»•  vinti^en.  'titled  classes,  under  such  circumstaners,  have  taken  luutieu- 

"  That  is  more  than  seven  eighths  of  the  male  adult  popu-  larlr  f(ood  c:Lre  to  make  the  working  clat^es,  who  are  not 
•..tjiin  of  (ircat  Hntain  are  altoKcther  unrepresontiHl,  and  are  represented*  pay  for  the  supjiort  of  their  system  —  taxing 
'iini|Hll<>*l  tu  obey  the  law**,  and  to  pay  the  taxes,  made  them  in  every  thin;;  they  coiutunie,  but  esjuvially  exein]itin|{ 
siiil   ^r ante* I   by  the  rcprciicnlatives  of  the   remaining  one  |  landed  pni|»crty  Inim  the  special  burdens   and  taxes  which 

^•.■ve'ith they  ttx  uiM)n  tho^e  who  have  no  ]iniiM'rty  but  their  labor. 

Ity  the  present  piystem,  it  is  so  arranged  that  •  majority        **  AriittHnitir  iiurrmmrnt.  — The  objivt  ami  ii/iimhj  of  the 


ti  thi>  hou^e  of  commons  is  act u all r  elected  bv  one  fifth  f>f 


entire  system  is  but  tiio  apiiarent.     (■ovemnient  in  this  coun- 
*.he  total  re;;iHtere«I  elector*  of  Great  Hritain.     lliis  one  fifth,  !  try  is  not  a  union  of  the  ])eo]ile  to  protect  themselves,  but  an 


jr  il  '>'»  than  two  hundred  thousand  elf*rtors,  arc  so  umler  the 
'.huinb  «if  the  ari*it<K'r:u'y,  that  indo]iendent  action  t«  scarcely 
to  fe  c\:ieeted  from  them  :  slaves  thev  are,  and  as  slaven  thev 

K<'t      .... 

"Uy  Mat  emeu  ts  )>efure  the  public,  it  appears  that  tliree 
niiliio:i«  nf  inhabitants  of  the  riehcst  and  most  eiiter^tri^int; 
t-iwu'*  i:i  Hrit.un  are  represented  by  only  thirty-two  mem- 
*>i  r*.  whereas  one  humlred  and  thirtv-two  thousand  inhab- 


aristocratic  contrivance  to  make  the  tioor  men  keep  the  rich 
—  to  compel  induMtry  to  maintain  idleness  —  to  make  rich 
mm  richer,  and  |Nior  men  ]»ourer. 

"The  aristocratic  spirit  per^-adcs  our  entire  Icfpslation. 
The  aristocracy  control  and  constitute  b<»th  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. 'l*hey  are  the  i^ovemors  ;  they  make  the  laws ;  they 
imiNMio  the  taxes;  thry  establinh  momjiMilies  ;  they  command 
the  anny ;  they  draw  the  pupiK*t  strinf;s  aUmt  the  throne ; 


c  iiiN  oi  twenty-four  of  the  poorest  and  mont  deeayim;  town«  itliey  arc  *  the  state.* 

in  th<.<  kincilom  have  no  fi;wcr  than  f*irty-ei;;ht  representa-  I     **  AriMtocrary  a\v:inn  the  hrtt  clasa,    ]tut  are  they  so?     Arc 

'.iv«^.     These  twenty -four  small  towns  have  at*  »txd|iopulatiun   they  not   for  the  most   part  corrupte*!  by  their  inonlinatc 


%m  luiitin;;  to  only  alj«mt  one  half  of  that  of  Manchester  ;  and 
\i  I  they  have  forty-ei^ht  represi*ntati%-c%  wlule  Maiu-hestcr 


wealth,  an*l  the  unjust  mcanA  l>y  whieh  it  Is  olitained  r    Is  not 
their  protiiieary  habitual  •  thiiu:;h  we  admit  there  are  illuttri* 


\i\*  •inly  two  :  llicse  twenty-four  dirty  little  nosts  of  arii*to-  '.  ous  exceptions.  lUit  wlto,  that  knoiKs  any  thin^  of  the  peer- 
.-r-itf  <.iirru|iti<m  ami  mono|ioly  have  more  rotin;;  ]iower  in  the  ,  ai^.  docM  not  know  of  their  profii^ate  loves,  their  ii^amblinKs 
h>>u«r  ijf  ctiniui'ins  than  the  vast  towns  and  cities  of  Ixtndon,  .  in  hells  and  at  races,  their  depravtnl  |)olities,  their  reckle!isness 
I  ila-^'>iw,  Hnstol,  Mauchcnter,  Leeds  IviinburKh,  Mthctficld,  in  runnins  into  delit,  the  corrupticm  tliey  practise  at  eleitions, 
and  Itirniini;ham.  and  their  numerous  other  rices  } 

**  111  nitrations  of  the  i;ross  ineipiality  of  the  syntrm  couM  lie  I  **Th«'y  are  not  industrious  men  ;  thev  are  merely  consum- 
muli.plioit,  hatl  we  space.  \W  coui«i  enumerate  a  list  of  ers  and  destroy er«,  c»nie- preservers  amf  rent -cxacters.  'lliey 
»'\i-:;ty  ftuiull  Knulish  Uirouifhs,  who*c  united  constitucn-  do  not  teach  any  thi n;;,  but  themselres  staml  much  in  necti 
ci>  •«  juiiiunt  to  only  twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred,  which  of  bcinff  tau;;ht.  'lliey  do  not  set  any  Rood  moral  example 
*f\\  an  e  }ual  numlier  of  niemlicn  tn  |iarUament  as  the  entire  before  tlte  iieo]iIc  ;  but  arc  generally  wasteful,  extrarajcant, 
I:,  h  p<-'i|>le.  Threi'  hun<lre«l  and  sixty-M*Ten  mrmlvrs,  or  a  srnKUal.  and  often  vicir>us  and  mean.  l*)iey  do  not  promote 
II.  :<•>;.! y  lit  the  house  of  commons  are  clctteti  tiy  less  than  relij^ion.  but  set  it  at  nou^lit.  Though  they  present  fat  liv- 
:i%i  hnii-lretl  thitusand  clei-tors  or  alsiut  one  fifth  of  the  con-  inffs  to  pri<*sts.  anil  patronixe  rich  bi}»ho|M,  they  eonsidrr 
*'.'.*n*  :.i  y.  and  oni*  one  huntlred  ami  fortieth  part  of  the  grr>ss  theins«'lves  alisidvcti  fntin  all  enKai;ementi  to  religion,  or  ita 
p  .;  !t!.ir:«m  of  the  I'nite*!  Kmicilom.  One  half  of  the  rntire  .  pra«-ti*al  dutii*s.  'Hicy  live  in  an  atuiosjihere  of  fraud,  flatter}*, 
h-i-ix-  :\Tvt  lit-t*'*!  by  towns  of  unih'r  trn  thousand  inhabitaiitJi ;  ialsehoo«l,  vtil  corru]itioii,  from  birth  till  di*ath.  The  ]Nira- 
•>t\!\  H-jt^ht  are  electi^d  by  boroughs  uniivr  five  thuuMUui  .*it**  lutur  continues  inhat  the  |iara»ite  nurse  heffan,  and 
*-••:..  :  ttmilies,  syi  ophants,  place-hunters,  and  the  trilie  of  adulatoffi 

"  7'A#  .liii/"«'rii/i('  Ihute  nf  ('..mmtin*.  —  How  tltis  sy«trm  jwho  constantly  hang  un  the  skirts  of  'nobility,'  poison  and 
H..:k«  i'%  rcnitered  dear  enuu;;);  by  the  c>implf-xK>n  of  the  *'Xtin^uish  the  last  remnants  of  manly  virtue  and  honest 
[■•wi  r  ltou<>e  ul  parliament*  whiih  ciinlains  abi>ut  two  hun-  I  indetiemleni  *'  in  the  arisUtcratic  mind. 

i:i-i  ami  iifty  |M*rsons  immctUately  or  remotely  nlatrd  to  the  **  ilie  Kjt;;l;sh  aristocracy  s«>em  to  lie  utterly  ignorant  of  tha 
)  I  *  M  oi  the  rcUm.  It  ctmtiiiiis  %i\  man|uises  vcven  carls  I>eople,  an<lof  ihectmntry  whichthey  Kovem.  Notwithstand* 
tw  f  ;.•>  'line  viw'ountji,  thirty -four  lords  twenty- fire  right  .  ini;  the  progress  of  the  aiee,  and  the  ivvuluticms  bunting  out  ia 
h> Ml- >r:i> ill's,  forty-tcven  honorablcs,  fifty-six  liaronrts  nine  ,  every  country  in  Kuroiie,  they  obstinately  determine  lu  aUad 
k7.t.:ht^,  ei);htl< ml  lieutenants,  seventy -fiiur  deputy  and  rice-  jstilL  Thi-y  mm  intent  on  foveming  us  only  after  the  old 
Uiui' i;aut4    fifty -three    magistrates,    sixty-three  pUcemcn«  |  feudal  fashi<m.    Tliey  make  no  allowance  for  the  aariMil 
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EXPENSES  OF,  ROYALTY. 


We  readily  admit  the  national  glory  of  the  British 
empire ;  we  do  full  justice  to  the  high  pitch  of  civili- 
zation attained  by  a  large  portion  of  the  people ;  we 
acknowledge  that  the  basis  of  English  character,  law, 
opinion,  and  policy  is  that  of  justice  and  right.     We 

minds  and  burning  hearts  of  the  men  of  this  period.  They 
have  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  hearts  to  feel,  nor  brains  to 
comprehend,  tl^ie  wants  of  modem  society.  They  understand 
notlung  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  llie  little  mind  they 
have  is  made  up  oidy  about  this  —  that  they  will  stand  where 
they  are,  and  never,  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  resist,  give  up 
their  right  to  plunder  the  people  of  the  fruits  of  their  indus- 
try  

**  AVhat  is  the  number  of  this  aristocratic  class  ?  We  find 
this  answer  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  land  of  England  is  mo- 
nopolized by  not  more  than  thirty  thousand  proprietors ;  that 
the  soil  of  Scotland  is  monopolized  by  three  thousand  propri- 
etors ;  that  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  monopolized  by  probaolv  not 
more  than  six  thousand  persons.  To  show  how  this  land  mo- 
nopoly, with  its  entail  laws,  has  been  sweeping  round  us,  it 
may  be  stated  that,  in  1780,  the  number  of  landed  proprietors 
in  England  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  instead 
of  thirty  thousand,  as  now ;  and  the  process  of  absorption  is 
is  still  going  on  rapidlv.  And  look  at  the  fruits  of  this :  an 
enormous  population  of  hungry  laborers  engaged  in  gathering 
together  wealth  and  taxes  for  the  small  and  idle  class  who 
own  the  land  —  one  million  and  a  half  of  actual  paupers  in 
England,  and  three  millions  of  actual  paupers  in  Ireland,  tes- 
tifying to  the  accursed  influence  of  this  monstrous  aristocratic 
system*  •  •  .  • 

EXPENSES   OF   BOTALTT. 

**  The  queen's  privy  purse,  salaries  of  the  house- 
hold, tradesmen's  bUls,  royal  bounty,  &c $1,960,825 

Prince  Albert's  annuity 160,000 

*'         «*  «'    as  field  marshal  and  colonel,        40,000 

[An  appropriation  of  secret  service  money  is 
also  made  to  Prince  Albert,  to  a  considera- 
ble amount  annxiallv,  which  of  course  we 
have  no  means  of  estimating.] 
llie  duke  of  Cumberland,  (king  ot  Hanover,) ....       105,000 

Thedukeof  Cambridge, 135,000 

The  duchess  of  Gloucester, 80,000 

The  princess  Sophia, 80,000 

Adelaide,  the  queen  dowager 500,000 

Duchess  of  Kent, 150,000 

Leopold,  king  of  the  Belgians, 250,000 

[This  sum  is  still  annually  voted,  but  is  not  at 
present  appropriated.  King  Leopold  still  has 
it  as  a  reserve  to  foil  back  upon,  in  case  he 
should  have  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days 
in  England  with  his  amiable  father-in-law, 
Louis  Philippe.] 

Prince  George  of  Cambridge, 30,000 

Princess  Augusta  Caroline  of  Cambridge, 15,000 

[This  disgusting  job  was  perpetrated  in  1843, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriap:e  of  this  lady 
with  a  son  of  a  pensioner  on  English  bounty, 
the  *  hereditary  grand  duke  of  Mccklenberg- 
Strelitz.'  His  father  was  nephew  to  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  because  of  tlus,  the  English 
people  must  pension  him.]  93,495325 

**  Royal  Palaces  and    Gardens.  —  Expenses  of    Maintenance, 

1838-1842.    (Parliamentary  Itetum,  March  23,  1842.) 
St.  James's  Palace  —  expended  from  parliament- 
ary grants, $150,000 

Royal  Mews,  Pimlico  —  pari,  grants, 30,000 

Kensington  Palace  —  pari,  grants, 70,000 

Kensington  Gardens  —  pari,  grants, 15,000 

««               *•        crown  revenues  voted  by  pari.,  30,000 

Oarlton  stables,  exterior  repair  —  parL  grants,  ....  2,000 

Hampton  Court  Palace  —  parL  grants, 130,000 

Hampton  Court  Gardens  —  crown  rev., 20,000 

Hampton  Court  stud- house  —  pari,  grants, 5,000 

Kew  Palace  and  buUdings  —  parL  grants, 35,000 

Kcw  Gflo^ens  —  pari,  grants, 50,000 

«i          •(        crown  rev., 65,000 

Buckingham  Palace  —  parL  grants, 170,000 

crown  rev., 7,000 

garden  ^  trown  ror 35,000 


« 


«< 
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admit  the  greatness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and 
name,  and  we  glory  in  it  We  are  ready  to  maintain 
that  England  has  been  the  bulwark  of  truth,  religion, 
and  sound  principles,  and  the  disseminator  of  these, 
through  her  literature,  her  orators,  and  her  colonies. 


Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton  —  pari,  grants, 

Windsor  Castle,  Brighton  —  pari,  grants, 

Windsor  Frogmoro  Mansion — pari,  grants, 

Windsor  new  riding-house  and  stables  — crown  rev., 
Windsor  new  kitchen  garden ;  Frogmore  do.  — 

crown  rev., 

Hol}TOod  Palace  —  parL  grants, 

Linlithgow  Palace  —  pari  grants, 

Royal  Parks.  —  Hyde,  St^  James's,  and  Green 
Parks  —  crown  rev., 

Regent's  Park  —  crown  rev 

Greenwich  Park  —  crown  rev., 

Richmond  Park  —  crown  rev., 

Hampton  Court  and  Bushy  Park, 

Windsor  Great  Park  and  farm  buildings  —  crown 
rev 

Ascot  royal  stand  and  stables — crown  rev 

Ascot  kennel  for  the  royal  stag  hounds  —  crown 
rev., 

Phcenix  Park,  Dublin  —  crown  rev 

Old  deer  park  at  Kew  —  cro\ni  rev 

Total  public  money  spent  in  five  years  on  royal 
palaces,  gardens,  stables,  pleasure-grounds  and 
parks,  

If  we  deduct  from  this  gross  amount  the  sums 
expended  on  the  parks  in  and  about  London 
—  Hyde,  St.  James's,  Green,  Regent's,  Green- 
wich, Hampton,  and  Richmond  Parks — so  aptly 
called  the  *  lungs '  of  London,  —  and  also  on  the 
Phcenix  Park  at  Dublin,  and  the  petty  sums 
spent  in  maintaining  the  two  Royal  Palaces  in 
Scotland, or 

There  remains  a  sum  of « • 

spent  on  royal  accommodation  in  five  years,  or 
an  average  per  year  of,  in  round  numbers, . . .  • 
which,  together  with  the  royal  salaries  and  ex- 
penses as  above, 

Gives  the  annual  direct  cost  of  royalty  in  England 


42,000 

140.00G 

7.000 

350,000 

110.000 
6.000 
1,000 


380.000 
130,000 

26,000 
170,000 

76,000 

460.000 
12,000 

6.000 

220.000 

6,000 


2,042,000 


as. 


1,175.000 
1,767,000 

360,000 

3,495.S2o 

t3,84o,S'2J 


**  The  Royal  Pensioners.  —  But  we  go  a  little  farther,  and 
we  find  tacked  upon  the  skirts  of  royalty  a  host  of  tided  pen- 
sioners of  all  sorts,  from  the  nurses  and  dancing-ma»tcrs  of 
royal  infancy,  to  the  ladies  of  bed-chambers,  grooms  of  stolo, 
and  ushers  of  all  sorts  of  colored  rods.  The  servants  of  all 
deceased  sovereigns,  besides  having  been  paid  very  exorbitnnt 
salaries  during  the  period  of  their  service,  are  pensioned  off 
by  a  most  simple  process  —  that  of  dipping  the  official  finger 
into  the  public  pocket.  [The  shocking  details  imder  this  head 
we  omit  for  want  of  space.^ 

•<  Salaries  of  the  Upper  SercanU  of  Royalty,  —  Civil  List, 


Lord  chamberlain,. . .  $10,000 

Lord  steward, 10,000 

Master  /*>f  the  horse,     10,000 

Master  of  the  buck- 
hounds, 8,500 

Master  of  the  house- 
hold        5,790 

Vice-chamberlain,  . .       4,620 

Treasurer  of  the 
household, 4,520 

Comptroller  of    the 

do., 4,520 

Chief  equerry  and 
clerk  marshal, ....      5,000 


Four  equerries  in  or- 
dinary, 3,750  each  $15,000 

Mistress  of  the  robes,       2,500 

Eight  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber,  2,500 
each, 20.000 

Eight  maids  of  hon- 
or, 2,000  each, ....     16,000 

Eight  lords  in  wait- 
ing, 3,5 10  each, . . .     27,000 

Eight  grooms  in 
waiting,  about 
1,675  each, 13,40C 


**  The  coachmen,  postilions,  and  footmen  of  the  queen  alnno 
cost  $62,815  per  annum,  or  within  $20,000  of  the  entire  sala- 
ries of  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States  !  The 
eight  lords  in  waiting  alone  receive  a  sum  more  than  the 
annual  salary  of  the  president  of  tho  American  republic ! 
The  following  statement  is  curious :  ^ 
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(iv«T  thf  four  qu.'irtoR^  of  the  plobr.  We  liojif,  iinil 
Wf  Nrlii'vo,  that  in  tlu?  fiiiun'  oiiwiinl  march  of  inan- 
kiiiil,  s)i(>  is  still  <]rsiint'(i  iu  act  an  ciricicnt  and  cim- 
s[ikMHMis  part  Tht*  nation  that  speaks  the  hingua^o  of 
'li.-ik^pran'  and  Milton  ;  lliat  has  given   birth  to  Chat- 


>i 


•« 


lirjtrttiiUurf  of  M#»  />*rri  S/rtrnni  {or  hrtid  i'j»»it)  of  the  Rvjftil 
ll'iu*ihoLi,J'i/r  (hir  I'liir.  —  ('iiiV  Li*t. 

Hrrail, $10,2;0     Air  nnd  \hvt f  1 4.n.-,.*> 

ItutttT,  Imron,  rhoc*o,                     Wax  cuiuUo^, l^^ss.| 

ami  r^^«i 2  l.sso    Tallnw  caiidloi, D/i'.'-i 

Mitk  iind  irrain, ....       7.-'i!'n     I^iinps 2.'i.'{0(i 

lJiit«hrn»*  iiuat, 4  T.-MO     Fut-l 34.--MO 

rmiltry, ls,l<i,)     Stationery 4.rjO 

Fi-h H,.S!».3  .  Turnory l.S'.f.) 

( ipK  ory,. 2-'), '.'20  I  Hra/Ury 4,450 

8,'Jri.i  ]  China,  Khuii*.  jkc, ....  TijilO 

I.ixit'n 6,42o 


C'oafrc- 


Fruit     aii'l 

tiiiniiry, 8,70<) 

Vrtri'tnbicn, 2, 1'to 

Wiiio 21.2'iO 

I.i(ur)rs  N:c., *.*,21.i 


\Va<«iiin(}  Tmii.l  I.in- 

i.s I.3,r.oO 

riato 1,77'> 


$:t1U..>3.} 

"  T7ie  f'rrtwn,  —  \Vc  m^nt  not  omit  mrntion  of  the  royal 
hauMc  worn  by  thr  fiurrn  on  th^  Mato  fliAplay  of  opening  tho 
hou»4.<i  of  piirliuniont.  llie  fotiowin};  i-!>t i mat i*  of  the  value 
ot*  the  JL-wcU  in  this  *  muji^Tutii'i-nt  diudrm/  wc  (juoto  from 
the  Pii/jftfchnir  lin  in.- :  — 

Twrnty  diamomN  round  the  cinlt'.  $7.'500  each,...  $150,000 

Two  lnri;o  rrntro  diamonds,  $10,000  eat-h 2U«000 

Fin y- four  pninller  diamonds,  plared  at  the  an^le  of 

t):o  lonnor £00 

Ftiur  «'rii.««>i-*,  coch  romimned  of  twenty -fire  dia- 

nmnil" '. fiO.OOO 

K'lur  lai'^i*  dianiondt  on  tho  top  of  the  rroMcn, ....  200,000 

'\\\'  ■  vi'  (liainniwU  i-ontaini'<l  in  llrurA-do-li* 60,000 

I.uhtri'n  ••mailer  diamohil*  contameil  in  the  hame, .  10,000 

Tt  iris,  liiaiimniU,  \t*..  ui)on  thi;  an-het  nnd  rro^scMi,  50,000 

Ai<-i  oiif  hundri'd  ami  turty-one  Mmall  diamonds  •>  2..^00 

T'A  •  at y-^i\  diamomU  in  thr  U)>|x-r  i tikih lo,000 

'\\\  i  i  irlc**  of  |>onrIt  about  t)ie  rim 1,500 

<-■  •!  iif  tin.'  frtonc*  in  the  cr-mn,  exrluoive  of  the  )  ^--^  -/*/* 
n.(  t:u 5 

rnST    OK    THK   GOVKKN.MK.NT. 

••Th'''  ro*t  of  th«»  firil  f^oveniment  of  Ureal  Tlritnin,  a<« 
1  xhiliit'-d  in  the  parliamentary  rptuni<.  al«o  moved  for  and 
'>'it.i:iii-il  !iy  Mr.  Williami,  and  ordmii  to  be  printed  by 
ll.i'  h>-iti4i>  iif  i(immiin«,  27th  July,  lS|:i,  Atand.4  an  fullowt:  — 

Pi'*  ptyal  rivil  lint -- privy  pumc  :  «alarir^  of 
U.*"  household  and  traile<«men*ft  bill.%  ( paid  by 
tUr  |<r<>plr. ) '.  $1,859,000 

rh<-  alliiwnnte^  to  the  principal  braiiche«  of  the 
r>ival  iainilv, 1,.^90,000 

Pic  liird  lieutonant  of  Ireland'^  r»tabli«hment,..         152,770 

rii<-  »  iiuxif-^  and  ripen*e4  nf  the  hou.«e4  uf  piirlia- 
miMt 019.235 

f -vd  driMirtmrni^  ^  nnlaries  &c.,  indudinj;  aujut- 

:i:iiiiin;kon  nllomam  rn, 2.'t2'l,8C5 

(ith'-r  Kiki)uiiac-«,  |N>nMor4\  and  Mipcrannuatinn  al- 

l>»wAni  <■« 1,5^1,20.1 

l*t-:i«:iiri«,  civil  li^t, 25.*ifM) 

1  •:.>.!  annual  co«t  of  executive $^,1:13,075 

I'^ijion  l,iMt.  —  The  mo«t  extraordinary  topic  in  the  wholr 
ran^c  of  l!riti**h  finan(-4*s  u*  that  of  penKi'nn*.  Home  of  ihi*^ 
itrrii^  arr  n(>t  a  little  nhnckini;,  partii'ularly  thiMC  nhirh 
Khi>w  tlii*  nuni4  ]iaid  Tir  mintn-Mr*  aiwl  illegitimate  i  hildrrn 
nf  the  royalty  antl  nor.Uity.  Other  item*  make  it  ap{iear 
thnl  luaiiy  r.f  thr  Hriti^h  noMrmrn,  of  the  v«»ry  hi*^hr«t  rank, 
roifi\i*  ranou*  nuniA.  fnmi  hvr  to  fitly  thousand  dollar*  a 
yi-ar.  f<>r  no  M«-rvirr  rcnd«-rrd  whatever.  S>me  of  the«e  |irn' 
•ii>i;^  have  fli-«i'('nilr«i  for  centurien.  llie  fiillowing  i«  an  in- 
4tAiK-e  Mrlecteti  from  many  of  a  iiimilar  kind  :  — 

"  I>uke  of  (irafton,  another  herrdiUry  pensioner,  is  paid 
annually  out  of  the  exciae  rcvenucM  $42,000;  ami  out  of  the 
l-i-t.Mjhie  revenut^  $17,000.  Tlie  oripnal  peniioner  waa one 
of  thi*  numerous  illegitimate  ot&pring  of  Charles  II. ;  for 
ml.iw  roval  anioun  the  people  of  this  age  arc  still  called  on 
lit  pay.  'llicse  |>en«ions  nave  now  been  paid  to  the  dukes  oi 
(iraftim  fnr  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- three  yearv; 
so  that  the  maintenance  oi  this  single  jieeragc  alone  has  co«i 


ham.  Fox,  and  Burke  ;  that  cherishes  the  memory  of    I 
Ilan))Mien  and  Ilowant,  can  never  fnll  into  decrepitude,    | 
or  cf-aM*  to  hold  a  Inph  conunisMion  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  till  tnirh  mihI  jnsiire  shall  trium)di  on  earth.     But 
adniiitinL!  nil  il:i^.  it  is  iinp(»ssilil«*  not  to  see,  that  f<ir  the 

the  Kn^li'*h  iK-opIe.  in  hard  ciLsh,  no  Ii^m  a  oum  than  ten 
niillinn  two  liundrcd  and  ri^hty-ci;;ht  t)iou<«nnd  two  hundred 
and  ninety  diillarH. 

•'  In  tlio  ni.ijiirity  of  the  ]icnMon<(.  they  are  given  'in  con 
!*iiliTatii)ii  ol  t^c  liri'iiinotanroH  «if  the  partii-n.*  The  qucjition 
Hillo<-(.ur.  'Why  d-m't  !h«'ir  rich  and  titled  relatives  keep 
them  r*  When  a  man  or  wnman,  in  tlio  humidor  ranks  of  life, 
in  overtaken  by  poverty,  di»  they  j-o  at  once  to  the  parish 
Uianl  for  relief  r  I»o  they  not  exhaunt  every  ]>oMNiblc  resource 
betme  throwing  thenioilven  on  the  ]ioor'ii  rates  r  Do  they  not 
eiiileavor  to  timl  em]>lii\-ment,  and  make  an  honiiit  living } 
lint  it  i-  not  •.<!  with  ilie  pro  ml,  ]ioverty- stricken  ariKtocrats. 
Thry  Mill  not  work  —  they  li>i)k  to  the  la) »oring  classes  to 
keep  them  —  the  intere<*t  ol  their  title«l  friends  in  put  in  mo 
tion  —  ami  they  hoi-u ro  iK'nhions  varyini;  from  tive  hundred 
ti)  ril^een  thousand  <lolliir-i  a  year.  Here,  in  thii  Hit,  we  find 
the  filter*  of  the  rich  duke  of  Sutherland  quartered  as  pauper* 
on  the  country  !  What  working-man  is  there  in  the  receipt 
of  decent  wage?*,  what  ahopkeeper  is  there,  who  would 
•itoop  to  so  l>ei:Kiu-Iy  a  resource  as  a  maintenance  for  his  pour 
ami  idle  relatives  out  of  the  poor's  rates,  levied  on  tho 
hiird-working  and  the  indigent*  But  in  the  case  of  this 
nrittocracy,  they  resort  at  once  to  the  taxes  without  a 
blunh.  In  them  the  extremes  meet,  of  *  nobility  *  and 
meanness. 

**T))e  total  number  of  government  employes  at  prcsen*.  is 
about  twenty- four  thousand ;  of  which  the  e*ii:ht  hundred  and 
forty-one  iiensioners  and  employes  divide  among  them  above 
seven  million  and  a  half  yearly.  Thindot-s  nut  inchnlc  either 
the  publie  oflicial^  in  the  law  courts  the  royal  h<iui»ehoId,tho 
colonies  or  under  mu«t  of  the  commL<«siuns,  wliich  would 
enonnou«Iv  sin  (11  the  number. 

■  

**  IjcfHuditiirr  on  th*  War  Men.  —  The  amount  expended 
annually  on  the  military  class,  and  their  gitry  captains*  tlie 
otf^hoots  of  the  ari^tix  racy,  is  iiositively  fhuhtful 

"Since  the  close  of  the  war  in  iHl.'i,  no  lens  than  five  hun- 
dred and  Ifirty-nine  millinns  of  {Kmnds  sterling  —  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundnnl  and  tiftv  millions  of  dollar*  —  have  been 
s]>ent  in  keepin:^  up  our  fighting  estalili-hment,  mainly  lie- 
cause  the  bnuhers  and  i^ns  of  the  ari.'<t«N-ra<-v  mav  wfai 
epaulets,  or,  what  Is  more  to  ^he  purjioiie,  Ik>  muintaijicd  at 
the  public  co»t.**  .... 

As  one  item  under  tliis  heai),  we  give  the  follow 
ing:  — 

**  <irand  total  cost  of  the  duke  of  \VeUingti>n  to  the  coun 
try,  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  ! 

*'  We  neeil  iican-ely  ailit.  that  the  emoluments  of  the  duke's 
sons  nepheHs  san»-in-law,  and  other  relations,  frum  tho 
army,  the  church,  and  the  iiension  lint,  are  emtrinous. 

**  AruttH-Tutu-  TtiJTiUum.  —  liow  is  the  ni'iney  K<>t  to  keep 
up  all  this  extravagance*  \\y  a  very  i«imple  process — that 
of  thrusting  the  h:uirl  into  the  piiMic  imr-e,  and  keejping  it 
there.     'l*he  an^toernrv  don't  a«k  the  i-iin^'utof  those  whinn 

■ 

they  tax  ;  inili-tnl,  they  take  partitul.ir  t  are  to  keep  them  out 
of  their  counsel  as  muih  as  ]i«>%»i'[ile  :  thiy  niniply  tax  us, 
and  make  us  pay.  having  at  tln-ir  t'.M  k  a  trcinend<iua  posse  ol 
]Mjlji'emen,  siildiert,  ami  iliaUtU-  al  nj^viv  ie«nf  ali  lutrts.    What 
ran  we  do  but  pay  r     We  may  gnn  ami  grimi  our  teeth  ;  but 

|Niy  we  must 

**  ilrrmfitutn  uf  the  I^iuinl  tWua  fntm  Ta^ttlum.  —  Then,  see 
how  caret u II V  the  arintiM-ralic  rlavici  have  ci>ntrive<l  to  evade 
the  [Niyment  of  their  due  idiarr  of  the  taxatiiMi  uf  the  country. 
In  all  other  statics  of  Kurojie,  even  tho«e  cun^idfreil  the  most 
*  di^sjiotic,'  the  chief  portion  of  taxation  is  raiMil,  as  it  ought 
t/>  be,  fmrn  the  laml.  Hut  in  Knglaiid,  the  land  contributed 
little  or  nothing  to  the  leeneral  taxation;  the  landownerf 
have  taken  care  of  that.    Thus,  — 

In  Grcmt  Britain,  I.and  tax $5,91.S,000 

Other  taxes  ^ 

(1817) 247.160.000 

,    ,^  ,     ,  $263.07«,000 

laFnnee, Land  tax, 116.250,000 

Other  taxes,  (no 

inoome  tax,) .  •     87.600,000 
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present,  (he  British  government  ta  not  in  a  condition  to 
perfi-<'t  ilic  linppineas  of  the  people  under  its  charge,  nor 
o  Tullil  its  proper  destiny  in  the  great  lace  of  nations. 
The  evils  of  the  political  system  have  been  wrought  into 
the  very  fabric  of  society,  —  thus  corrupting  even  the 


77,485,000 

'Dkiu,  m  France,  PruKf'ia,  and  Aiutria,  half  of  the  entire 
of  tbo  f^vemmonts  of  thoao  eountripB  ia  derived 
bum  the  land;  whereas  in  aiixtocratic  Britun,  only  flTcdoUan 
in  every  one  hundred  atid  sixty- live  raised  hy  taxation  i»  de- 
rived from  this  eouruc.  The  taxe*  arc  mainly  raixcd  npon 
»r'4cloa  in  daily  consumption  by  the  workinR  clnssn,  who  are 
not  [C|)rc9ciitcd  i  Cully  two  thiidi  of  the  whole  revenue  being 
extorted  from  those  who  are  the  least  able  to  bear  the  impo- 
lition  of  laxei ;  while  the  rich  both  cxcmjit  themBGlves,  and 
B|iend  the  taxc*  So  raised  in  the  most  liotoivt  rccUessncaB  and 

•■  tViat  the  Poor  if  an  paiji  in  Taifi.  —  A  caie,  nhowing  the 
OpprcAsive  incidence  of  taxation,  aa  now  ajrangcd  on  the  poor 
man,  wai  laid  before  parliament  in  ISl^ ;  — 

"  SVilliam  Gladalone,  a  Inliorcr,  eained  f2  75  a  week,  and 
expended  ^1  SI  on  food,  as  follows  :  one  ounce  of  tea,  two 
ounces  of  faSee,  eight  ountCH  of  sugar,  ei^ht  ounces  of  meal, 
eight  pounds  of  Sour,  seven  pints  of  ale,  and  one  quarter  ot 
a  pint  of  brandy. 
The  cost  of  theoc  ttticles,  free  from  excise  and  customs 

duties,  was $0  SG 

Excise  and  eustoms  taxes, 1  2S 

"  That,  about  one  half  of  the  entire  wages  of  this  lahorinf; 
man,  or  $66  out  of  $110  yearly,  was  extorted  from  him 
by  i^Tcmmcnt  taxation;  whereas  the  aii>to<;iat  of  $500,000 
a  year  was  uot  called  on  to  contribute  to  the  puqinscs  of  the 
Btote  more  than  five  per  cenu  per  annum  of  '  ' 


I '  Taxation  per  head,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  thild 

in  England, $13  00 

II  Do.               do,               do.         the  United  Scatcii,..       2  'ii 

:    Do.  do.  do.  lluwio, 2  25 

11    Do.  do.  do.  Austria 2  15 

I  ■    Do.  do.  do.  Prussia, 3  00 

l>    Do.  do.  do.  France GOO 

j '  "  What  is  the  gross  result  of  the  British  aristocratic  system  ? 

I I  'Ihis —  chat  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  small  and  idle  class 
i  j  monojiolixing  all  the  land'.  monopoliiinR  the  government,  and 
I .  it*  immense  patronage,  rewarding  the  riglit  to  legislate  herod- 
I  itatilv  as  their  birthright,  iaiposiiig  laws,  raising  taxes,  and 
' '  apendini;  them  to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
' '  Eily  millions  annually  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
|i  vast  industrious  population,  workintf  from  mom  till  night, 

I  often  for  the  scantiest  wages,  deprived  of  all  political  power, 

I I  but  compelled  to  obey  the  laws,  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  to  I'ur- 
j  nisK,  out  of  their  very  miicry  and  wrelchcdncjis,  the  erentest 

I  part  of  the  national  icvenue,'  which  is  exi>ciulcd  in  the  fam- 
j ;  ilic*  of  the  rich  aristocracy  Ihemselvos,  all  tending  to  the 
I '  accumulation  of  vast  aggregationn  of  wealth  on  the  one  hand, 

I  and  wide  wastes  of  poverty  and  sulTcring  on  the  other. .... 

Ij  THE  CHURCTI. 

!  "This  is  another   ot   the  coolly  nriitocratio  institutions 

I I  of  the  country.  Cliurch  revenue*  were  ori^nally  divided 
I  into  three  parts,  —  the  lint  lyan  for  the  iimntonanco  of  the 
'  I  priesthood,  the  second  for  the  maintenance  and  rc|Nur  of 

I  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  the  third  for  the  relief  of  the 

I I  poiir.  But  the  clergy,  aided  hy  their  patrons,  the  aristocracy, 
1 1  have  contrived  to  throw  the  maintenance  of  the  £ibrios  on 
!  the  people  in  the  form  of  chuAih  rates,  and  the  mniulcnance 
' '  of  the  poor  also  on  the  jicoplc  in  the  form  of  poor  rotes,  — 
I .  while  the  clergy  have  comfortably  (jotiblcd  up  all !  .... 

//'  "And  here  jre  must  say,  tlint  the  atatc  church  does  not  in 
//  mj-  nmpcct  rtyaen-nC  Uc  aiiirit  of  Christianity  at  handed 
1 1    down  to  tho  tLneiplea.    It  reprenoatt  the  spirit  of 


fountains  of  religion  and  morality.  The  loaders  of  iIk 
churtrh  have  hecn  convicted  of  greediness  and  ttrrtii- 
versation  in  the  national  legislature,  and  have  hsinliv 
deemed  it  nccessury  to  mnke  a  show  of  defence.  Mm 
of  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom  hesitate  not  to  rwll 


not  of  Jesus.  Its  God  is  money  —  rich  benefices  —  hatd 
cash.  The  principles  of  the  Xcw  Testament,  read  from  its 
pulpits,  are  openly  set  at  defiance.    Itank,  practical  inddelity 

is  the  practice  of  the  church 

"  ITie  twcnty-ftve  state  bishops  of  England  divide  among 
them  annually,  as  shown  by  a  late  parliamentary  return,  the 
sum  of  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars!  The  sums  which 
they  leave  behind  them  at  their  death  are  enormous.  From 
another  parliamentary  return,  it  is  proved,  as  stated  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  Captain  Osbome,  that  eleven  Iii-h 
state  bishops  left  behind  them  amassed  wealth  to  the  amount 
of  nine  million  three  hundred  and  BCVcnty-liTe  thousand 
dollars,  accumulated  within  a  period  of  from  forty  to  lilly 
yeaisl    The  following  is  the  lut  extracted  from  the  patliu- 

"  Probalei  of  Willi  oflrM  BiiKop*. 

Stopford,  bishop  of  Cork |l:>3,aoq 

Fcrcv.  biihop  of  Dromoro, 1200,000 

Clearer,  bi^ibop  of  Ferns, 2.;o,OOD 

nernsid,  bishop  of  Limerick, 300,000 

Knnx,  bishop  of  Killnloo 600,000 

Fowler,  bishop  ot  Dublin T60.0UO 

Beresford,  bishop  of  Tuam, .' I.250,UU0 

Hawkins,  bishop  of  Itaphoc I,2'i0.000 

Stuart,  bisliop  of  Armagh, 1,AOO.ODO 

Porter,  bishop  of  Cloghcr, 1.2oO,000 

Agar,  bishop  of  Cashd, ■  2.000.000 

Making  a  total  of. $9,376,000 

"  How  great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  privations  of  the 
apostolic  Whop  of  Cashel,  through  which  ho  eould  save  two 
million  dollars  in  a  single  life,  from  the  tribute  levied  on  the 
poorest,  worst  fed,  and  worst  clad,  of  oil  the  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  !  How  much  charity  and  Christian  virtue 
must  the  prelates  of  Dublin,  Tuam,  Armagh,  and  Clngher, 
have  exercised,  to  enable  them  to  hoard  up  fortunes  of  from 
seven  hundred  and  hfty  thousand  to  one  miUion  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  apiece.  And  these  are  the  bL-ihoiia  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  for  which  we  are  now  keeping  up  on  amiy 
in  that  country  ot  thirty-four  thousand  soldiers,  besides  an 

annv  of  police,  to  mount  guanl  over  its  safetv 

"Tlu  BttaxHf*  of  Iht  En-iHah  Church.  — h  is  diificull  In 
get  at  an  exact  estimate  of  Uic  total  revenues  of  the  Kiii;U.>h 
church.  Churchmen  have  always  been  exceedingly  loath  to 
give  any  information  on  this  subject;  they  have  prevaricated. 
and  even  told  lies  without  any  scruple,  when  the  ipvemuietii 
has  made  inquiries  on  the  subject.  Thus,  iu  1S3S,  when  the 
ecclesiastical  commission  was  colled  on  to  moke  a  return  of 
the  incomes  of  the  clergy  to  parliament,  they  gave  the  net 
revenues  of  the  church  at  only  seventeen  million  two  hundred 
and  eighty-fbur  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty-ftve  dollars. 
But  since  then  tlie  rilhc  commutation  act  h«it  come  into  oiiera- 
tion,  and  now  it  became  the  interest  of  the  clergy  to  claim  a* 
much  as  possible,  forgetting  their  previous  return.  AVhat  has 
bi'cn  the  conseciuence !  That  the  income  of  the  churi'h  frnm 
tithes  only  nt  once  became  swelled  out  to  doublo  the  ti'tal 
amount  they  hiul  given  in  a  few  years  before ;  the  tithe  c<-i:u- 
missioners  having  rei»ttod,  some  time  ago,  that  tlie  titbi-» 
uncommuted  amounted  to  twenty-live  million  dollars  a  ytjr, 
and  the  tithes  commuted  to  seven  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars ;  making  a  gross  sum  of  ne.irty  thirty-two  and  a 
half  million  dollars.  And  if  the  tithes  yet  unninunuteil  be 
rated  at  the  same  value  as  those  commuted,  the  oiinuiJ 
income  of  the  clergy,  from  tithes  alone,  will  amount  to  at  least 

forty  million  dollars  a  year 

"  T)ie  items  mav  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

Church  tithe,  estimated  at $40,000,000 

Income   of  the    bishoprics,   (according  to   the)    losri'i-- 

bishops  themselves,) >  '"** 

E«tatca  of  the  deans  and  chapters 2,470.000 

Ulcbes  and  parsonage  houses l,2.'iu.00[t 

i'cipetual  curacies, 37^.000 

Qenefices  not  parochial. 1i!2,2.1(t 

Church  fees  on  burials,  marriages,  christcninga,  &C.,  2,6IM,V00 
Obhltions,  ofTcrings.  and  composition  for  offerings,  400,000 
\  CoUcgD  ^il  iBbnoV  biu&AMifius, 3,410,iS(l 
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n  luxury  nnd  splondnr,  the  fruit  of  money  taken  from 
.lie  (Mililic  tn.'nsury,  for  which  they  otfi^r  no  cqtiivalfnt, 
niifi  no  a|N>lo<:\'  but  cu«4toin  nnd  the  hiw.  While  the 
li  irher     <  ia>E)«*s    arc    inakin^    a   (iisjiLiv    of    mnpiili- 

l.'-«-turf'*«hi|)-i  in  tiiwns  unil  ]mijiu1oii*(  plaro^ 3(K),(M)U 

(  :i:i;)l.uu4lii]i4  an<l  nflii  l-h  in  puhlii-  ia-titutiotui,  )  , „  .^  . 

•  \  rry  mui-h  umlorr.it I'd, )  at \  '    * 

N\  w  (.-huri-lici^  and  I'hajK'Ls •  -172. '>iM) 

$VJ,lL'0.7:i'» 

•*  Hrrrmtt  i  nf  th^  Hi\hnpt.  —  I^t  Us  jipo  how  the  itoin  a|ijirii- 
I>ri  itnl  hr  tlir  tii'^hiipH  i^*  ilividfil ;  and  wr  »*hnll  tind  the  pnu-- 
ti  .d  r\rni|ilitir:ition  wliiiJi  thry  holfl  forth  to  thoir  Aocks  of 
*  i  iviii:;  not  up  trr:i.'«uri"«  u]>on  larth/  uml  of  thoir  injunt'tion 
t:L:it  *t)ii*  love  nf  nitinry  is  tlu'  riiot  of  all  evil.*  The  f<ill<i\%. 
i:  4  it  XiiVvw  fptin  a  return  niado  tn  parlianirnt  in  May,  lM>i: 
:i:;il  fruni  what  i-*  known  f»f  thr  ]trcviirii-:itlon  of  th^-M*  ^onlry 
■'■I  a  j-rrviiMis  ocra-^ion,  th«'rp  is  rvrry  reason  to  In-liuvc  that 
thi'  rrvrnuos  an»  ron"«i'irrahlv  undrn*tatril :  — 

Aichhi^hop  of  ( 'antcrlmry rt  vcnup  in  IS  13,  $1.1S,;VJ.» 

mi>,70.'i 

*i7,'Jl>.j 
112.0SII 

57.1»l».> 
40,4-20 

14,H:r) 

3-.*,Ali.> 

•J3,7i*.0 

3l*,4:iO 

.5.4no 

L»*'.,i:iO 

47,500 

2J<,0'>0 

4.|.iO 

rv>3Q 

'j(i.:ton 

•Viio 
ril,:{'.i.i 

r:'i,47o 


Y..rk,. 
lii^hop  of  T.onilm.  . . 
Durham.. . 
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Winrhr'*trr 

St.  A-:iph 

Jlan;;or 

Ita'h  nnd  AVi-lN 

I  am^i(*,a ••••••■•<••■••• 

«  ikc^icr,  •••••••  ••••  ••*• 

( 'lii''l>p'*t>'r 

St.  l>uvid'% 

Kly 

r.\ftiT 

(fIouf-«M('r  nnd  Hriitol, .. 

lli-roford, 

I.iditii'ld, 

I.landatf, 

Norm  iih, 

<  ).\f'»rd 

]*(  tfrl)orou;:h, 

Uipon 

]k<Nhi  -^tf-r 

^•iii^>'Ur\  ,.•*.••.....••. 
W  •  irrc^ttT 
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A  Oiai,  ••.••.■....••..•■•••.•*..•.•  7^  l,i*ilU|M*i*J 

"A*  many  of  th«*  1  i»h'ip*,  howpvrr,  •!»  rivr  {•^ilarii-n  from 
«  n«'«  uri»  livin::*  In-tidi's  tlwMr  hi-hMjirir*,  th»'  tuin.H  Imto  not 
d  i\«n  di)  not  at  all  ri-pn-ti-iit  thi.-  ••uni  tot:d  of  thvir  in- 
r  I'm  s 

••  TA*-  V.i/r-  f'fiiir.-h  t.f  J' '-r-i'i't  1*1  Ir^ftitui, —  Ilowovcr  W 
n"..iy  have  k»'i«t  j-atii-ini-  wl.ilr  ;:»i:n4  ovi  r  t!:i*  h-'t  of  rnormi- 
t.i  ■<  a*iiVr  dt  taili-il,  Uf  miji ..  ti.'it  wo  ]■•<■•-  n\\  pntirni  o  when 
V.  .-I  I'lii*  t'l  -jii-ak  i»f  thi-  I!!ij'.:*'ii  !i.i'L'»  of  •-••iiipK  litnnit  I'lunder 

11    Ifi  l.iii'l  —  till'  h\ Mil -:ni-.iri>  1  f  i.uri  U  ••!   *  linithconnni'.* 

r.ii  «  huri  h  ]..i*  h'-i-n  ■I*'-' i;'"  il  hv  Mr.  M.ir-aulav  an  'the 
i:.  't  utTi-rly  a'»-uril  nri-l  r.ii  I'-'i-i'-Ic  oi  all  thr*  im^titutinni 
I.  iW  •■xi^tini'  in  th*»  tiviliifd  worM ; '  nn*!  by  Mr.  IC«M!iUi-k, — 
■  I  ::i.in  found  too  l<*arli-«'«  and  honp«t  fur  thi-  :iri*toi'ratii*  hou«i* 
-:    I  ••nmions  —  as    *ilii>  crcatr'^t  ei-i-li'^iastii  al  cnurniity  in 

1     I'l'O* 

"  I'ho  Iri%h  rhurt'h  in<iii«!rn*iitT  mav  tie  di«pUvi*<l  in  a  rcrv 

f  -A  Uiird*.     'I*hrrp  nrf  'v\  In-lau<I  ri:;ht  n.illion  nni'  hundn-il 

r.  4    M  VI  nty-tivo   thou«aiiil   one   liundriNl   nnd    twi-nty-fiiui 

( ■  r*iin«,  two  million  thr«H*  humlrt-d  and  i-i^tkly-Ave  th<)a<iand 

:  wh'iMi  nro  n!i«tiilut<'  pauiM-r*.     Thn-r  tiuUiou  four  hunilriil 

tr.l  -i-vi  Tity  tlioii-and  ftyrn  hun'lict  nnd  twenty -live  jirr^in* 

.'%•  in  inuil  r.iYiin*,  or  hoviN,  ro:i;:ii]iin-4  nnc  a]iartmi-nt  ■>niy, 

.■I  oi  whii'h  thr  iliMtr  is  at  otiro  ihimney,  window,  and  en- 

::  i-.i>  0.     Tlie  wa.:e«  of  the  cri'at  maM  of  tiie  pipulation  nvcr- 

ii.'*-  tront  ri;;}.:  ■  i-nts  to  twi-n:v'oitf  reuLs  a  dav  in  the  we^t  aikil 

•    i!!:.  an<l  Ir'ini  -rvmtii  n  i-en^i  to  twi-nty-four  rent.*  a  day  in 

*'.f  iMrth.     Of  ihi*  ttit.d  |NipuIatii)n,  thn-i-  nallion  M\rn  hun* 

Iri  d  anl  ^i\tv-«ii  th'Ui^iiiil  anil  ^i\tv>^ix  are  rcturn<-il  as 

i!-.:iMr*  to  ri*ad  i>r  writr*—  Ttr  tlif  |>Mir  Iri«h  hare  been  It-It  to 

ih«*  •  hli's.*in;f^ *  of  the  Vtduntan*  «y«t(iu  of  nlurataon  ! 

"  In  DiHcnilNT,  ISI.'i,  the  military  forrc  in  Irelaml  eoniuitefi 
of  twenty -one  thousand  two  hundrrd  and  ten  loUiicrT,  two 
Uiuuaand'  thrco  hundred  and  fifty  naral  warrior^  and  nino 


cenre  known  to  no  other  land,  one  third  of  a  million  of 
the  Idwcr  classes  die  by  famine  and  attendant  pestilence 
ill  a  sinjile  year,  olfering  spectacles  of  miser)-  and  drn- 
titntiuii  wliirh  no  other  part  of  the  univerwi  can  rival ! 

thou«aii<l  ami  furtv-tliree  armed  pohee;  or  a  totjd  of  thirty- 
two  thou-niid  ^ix  ^untlred  and  three  men.  Tlie  numlter  has 
Kinco  Ix-fii  iikire:L*«Ml  by  aNmt  ten  thouAund  additional  mili- 
tary, and  om*  thousand  anned  poliee,  —  makini;  a  total  of 
above  forty  tliousuml  armed  men.  —  Next  we  eome  to  tho 
relii;ious  jtrilVviiionA  of  the  pe«)ple.  Of  the  eiisht  million  of 
IM>ople,  iteven  million  are  Catholics,  and  flcven  hundred  tliou- 
MUid  arc  Kjiitcopalians :  that  is,  belon<;  to  the  Kathrormac 
chun-li.  Fitr  thi<«  frtu'tion  of  the  Iri-h  peii]dc,  or  rather  the 
Kn^lish  people  in  Irelan«l,  a  i;or.:i'ous  f«tate  churrh  i*  ke])t 
up,  whieh  the  wri'trhed,  iiniMiverinhed,  and  ttanrint;  Insh 
|Nior,  who  arc  Catholii-i,  nre  eom])elled  to  pay  for:  if  they 
refuse  to  pny,  the  churi-h  at  onee  play.s  li:&thei»rmac  with 
them. 

"  7**1-  lt>rtt\Hr%  nf  thr  *  lUithccrmae  Church* 

Arehhi^hops  ami  hi<«ho]iries ^7.V^ri.'{8 

I>ean4  and  i-hapters 1  l.'l.l'il 

(ilelK*  huvN. 4fi0.000 

Tithe  eomiNiHition 2,G5K.1M)H 

Minister's  nion<>v, •'io.OiH) 

$l,o:i7,r'iiJ7 

"It  will  lie  oh«cr%'ed  that  the  amimnt  of  hard  cash  divided 
by  the  lri^h  hishopji  amounts  to  neren  hundred  and  titty- tivo 
thou!*and  hix  hundn-d  and  thirty-ei^ht  dollarH  annually;  hut 
thin  ri'preMMits  only  a  Mnall  portion  of  their  ni'tual  ^ains ! 
For  there  must  also  ))c  added  the  rentj«  and  proAls  from  nix 
hundre«l  and  soventr  thousand  tctv*  of  land.  .... 

"And  next,  as  to  the  work  d  >ne  by  the  parsr)n«.  Of  tho 
two  tliousand  three  hundred  and  ei};hty-four  pariithi-s  one  hun- 
dred antl  titty- five  Imvc  no  ehureh,  and  not  a  Hiii(;le  l*rote!*t.int 
inhabitant:  Hn<l  eicht  hundred  and  ninety-tive  parishes  hnvc 
under  tifty  Protestant  Kpiseopalian^  inhabiting  them«  ineludini; 
men,  women,  and  ehihlren.  l*hey  are  not  on  that  aeeount, 
however,  relieved  from  their  payment*  to  tho  church,  whieh 
are  utill  eimi]>u!si)rily  e:iaetcd.  Of  thirteen  hundred  and 
eighty -live  lienelleeH,  there  are  two  hundred  and  thirty -three 
Miih  umler  tittr  TroteNtants  in  each.  Of  the  three  hunilnsl 
dignities  and  ]>relieniU,  ncrenty-Are  have  no  dutiee  whatever 
til  pertonn.  and  ei;;hty-Nix  othem  arc  mere  nineeures.  'Hie 
•li-an  "f  Uaphoe  reedve*  $74 d'*},  the  prerentur  of  Lismoro 
?>iJ'J<0,  the  arehdeaeon  of  Mealli,  ^'MiMu  w-ithout  any  duties 
\«)i.itever  to  ]if'rtorm,  there  bcin;;  n<i  l*rotf*stant  i»ouls  to 
*  eure.'  'fhe  following  table  of  neven  beneliee^  may  cive  an 
iili-a  of  the  proent  munairous  utate  of  thin;;s  in  diircrent 
parts  of  IreLind:  — 

llen^HrrM.        p^^^l^JntM.  f^ifryymeH.      Chunh.      Tithet. 

Modeli.;o  ( union  t,  4  0 0  ...  ^'.'.'.'OO 

Seekeinan«' •'{ 0 0  ..•  I,'i7'i 

Clerroe, 17  0 0  ...  L'.soO 

KtUu 10 0 0  ...  l.t.oo 

OilTiertstown« . . . .  8  • 0 0  ...  1,'J-jO 

M aho'inai'h H  0  0  ...  I','iti0 

Kileedv VI 0 0  ...  2.420 
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"  Thun  we  hare  here  sixty-two  ]*rotestants  who  co«t  tho 
people  of  these  parishes  two  hundrrti  and  thirty-thre<*  dollar* 
'  |»er  heail.  thont»h  they  have  neitbir  ehureh  nor  pa«tor  The 
tithes,  however,  nre  rvtnrted.  Then  wi*  have  another  *i»t  of 
imri^hfs  in  the  bishoprir  of  CJoyne,  in  which  the  cost  r.f 
eoi-h  l'rr»te«tnnt  Kpiivopalian  man,  woman,  and  rhild«  is  one 

hiunlrid  and  forty  dullan  {irr  heoiL 

I 

"  It  ui  iirarcely  nerewary  that  w«  nhould  proceed  further  in 
the  exjuisiire  of  thin  monntrr  enormity.  For  the  presi-nt,  t!;e 
'  .tl-.ve  brief  facta  must  nulhee;  but  when  we  pinibr  lh<  ni. 
iie«  d  we  feel  nurprisc  that  i»urh  asv^ti-m  a«  this  —  thoroughly 
tilai-k  and  corrupt  —  unn-ileemcd  by  a  nincle  roo<1  leature  -- 
should  havu  iMued  in  bc|n;arT  and  wrctchcdne^  to  the  Iri-sh 

INNfjile,  and  kept  that  nation  hanfcing  U|Kin  the  brink  of  n;brl- 
ion  ever  lince  it  haA  been  conncctca  with  tho  Bhtiwh  ari»to 
cntic  (uTcnunent . 


OERMANY  — UKUIIUAI'IIICAL    DKBCRIPTIOX. 


CHAPTKR  CCCrM.I. 

flnfSi'ij^fii'''il  Dvarriptinn  —  (larcnuncnt  — 
ilUliiriral  ftulliiie. 

<;''M(\vi^  liriiiii<li'tl  mirth  by  till- (icrrnan  (Vpan. 
!>■  lit  >irk,  iiii'l  tin!  Itiihio  Sfa  ;  cant  liv  llic  I'nisKiiin 
|.r..^  xm:  '  .>r  rnii-l:!  a.iil  |-.h<-ii.  tli.-  kinu'lum  oT  l\>liin<l, 
>•  '■>■!::  ii:>  tn  KiiHsiu.  mill  tlu-  kiiii!<l<iini  or  (ruliiokanil 
II  iiiL'iry.liclitii-jiii';  tn  A'wirin  ;  wmih  )iy  iIh-  Ailriatic 
S' :i.  Itiilv.  iiiiil  Swiry.crliiiiil ;  qihI  wrn  bv  FruiiCC, 
l'»'1i'   Mii.'nti.l  iIm-  Ni-;IiitUii<!«. 

'IV  (■•■iitnil  mill  KiiirlH-rn  )>nrls  of  UemMny  arc 
triM-r^'il  by  wii-nil  ^lIl|^■<lllf  muiiiiUiiui.  The  iiiimiii- 
I'.iiit  III  iIh-  sotjili  iif  llMt  llauiilKt  IjeluiiK  m  ihc  Aljiino 
Kvxtrni,  iliiHi- cifl  tin'  ni>rlh  la  ihi>  (!iirpiitltuin  ■vMcm, 
uli'rh  mihU  oitl  niiiiKTDiw  brnnclici.  Thn  llnrtx 
Ml  11  mini  nil,  |ii-lai)^in(t  li>  llii'  Inttf-r  Hyutcm,  nm  thv  miwl 
iii-nlHTty  niii|t<-.  Iti  lh.-«i>  the  rdi-timtcil  S|icctrp  of 
tin-  llpn-ltpn  V  wiitM'tMil."  Tin-  iMirtlH-m  (Kirl  of  ihf 
<-.«intr\-  is  low  kiid  kvfl,  cloK'-niliiiK  lownril  the  Nonh 
am)  [ViltK  Si-as. 

•  Th"  Sjiwiic  of  Ihp  Broi'krn  i«  an  ■mal  Beun-,  iiliirh 
\,i%  Ui  n  wm  iH'l  drwrihril  tiy  DiiuiT  tnvHIm.  Ihifof 
ihr*v  -IT*,  ■•  ilavinjc  ucm'l'il  tho  BmkFii  —  «hii-h 


ik<  -if  lUr  llir 


.Mill 


t  Ilan 


-  fiiT  th- 


I  wtn  ■(  li'DicIh  an  rnrtuni 

ptaL  nf  l)iF  mnunlun,  I  nriMTmL  al  ■  p^vt  duUnrr.  ■  liunan 
tiifUtP  Iff  a  mniiatioiu  BUT.  A  * ii>l(nt  kiuI  of  irinU  haTinK 
iltiio-1  lan-Kil  awiiy  niir  hat,  I  nuiTnl  my  banil  Innuil  my 
l.i-ail.  Bii'l  thi>  riilooal  Hipltc  iliil  thr  mar.  I  inimoilUli-ly 
niaili'  anithiT  miiTrmmt  hy  liri)<liTi|[  my  bnly,  shiii  ihr 
li£uri>  hrf.irr  nir  rrfralnl  i^  I>  vaniihn)  Utt  a  bw  miimrnu. 
but  a,{«in  IDail«  iw  a|ipnu«nrr.  I  Ihi'U  callol  thr  lanrlbml 
nf  (hi-  iH-iehlnrini;  inn,  ami,  harin^  tnih  taken  thr  |«iti»n 
I  hail  XaVen  alnnr,  oc  hw  tun  msaiilir  8j:urc*,  uliU-h  rr- 
(■PBtM  iiur  rrim|i1imcnti.  by  hinilin^c  (heir  Indica  aa 
aftiT  whirh  Ihry  tinallj  " 


Opmwny  i«  watered  by  five  hundred  rivew,  ■ixtjr 
(if  which  nre  iiovignblc.  TTie  Danube  flonn  ihTniiKA 
(he  MMithcm  |i»ri.  The  Wcxer,  the  I'Ibe,  and  (lie 
IMcr  an-  Ihi:  principal  (trrman  atreanw,  and  many  of 
their  lrib»ttirii-<t  un-  iiavi|{able  rivrra.  llw  Rhine, 
whirh  Hm-h  in  Swiixi-rlund,  and  fluwa  into  (he  m-a  id 
thi-  NciIk- rial  Ilia,  liaa  but  a  part  of  itii  counie  in  (ior- 
many. 

Tlie  climali'  of  (k-rnuiny  ia  modifim)  by  ihc  elt-vit> 
litin  uf  the  fiirioce,  snil  thr  expiwurD  or  (ht-  diflt-n-iK 
w<c(iotw.  For  purpcMTs  of  p-nenil  drarriiitiiKi,  it  inny 
lie  divided  into  three  rr-fiionii.  In  the  fiiwi,  or  thai  of 
the  nonheni  plnin*.  the  oliinnle  in  humid  and  variable, 
ihuuftl)  not  col') :  it  iii  exrij»e<l  to  every  wind  which  ' 
eonveya  fofpi  and  atorms  lom  two  was.'  The  north- 
wi-«iem  pliiin,  fnnn  ila  v..-inity  tu  thfr  North  Sea,  ia 
oihiecl  to  fn'i|ii('nt  niinK  n:id  ili-salntine  lemix-Mt*,  while 
the  inAiiii>eT  of  tin-  Hiiltir  Men  on  the  norths  tiiKern 
ploiit  ia  !<■»•  |Htwf  rful,  anil  ibc  i-limaie,  thinish  colder, 
i*  lt-H>  variiihle.  Ilw  iicetHid  n-!!ion  e(itii|in-hrnda  all 
ilic  ecntnil  part  u'  liv-niMiiy.  whirh  '\*  hhi-tlen-d  hy 
the  niniintain^  friHO  tne  varialili'iu-M  iind  luiniidity  oT 
the  maritime  cliniatf.  Thit  zoiii',  (In-  must  nfin-i-aUe 
of  (ivmwiny,  ejttenilM  frutn  liititink'  AH'  ti>  !*V.  but  the 
liencnil  •■b'Vnliiin  of  the  Hurfuce  reitdcra  it  colili-r  than 
other  Kiiro|K-nn  r<iiintrii-»  of  ihr  mmn  Intitiidi-.  The 
thini  (!i''M'f<d  diviHiim  in  iIh- Alpirx-  Ncrtion  ;  hi -it- the 
lofly  lii-i^iliiM  mill  Hiiihli-ii  dfprefMi<iii<<  briiiff  vi-ry  ditfi-r- 
cnt  rliiiinti'a  into  roiilart  wirh  ench  utlll-^  TIm-  eti-mal 
plnri'TH  of  tlw  Tyrol  iind  Snllr.lMirj;  (in-  rutiiipiiiua  to 
ihe  vim-eovi-n-d  vnlli  ya  of  Hiyria  mid  t'lirinihia,  and 
but  liiilc  n-movi't)  front  tlie  olive  |{ro\'c<i  rif  Trii-atp  and 
tlie  ever- blooming  ganJi-na  of  Italy.  ViiH-«,  ri(->-,  and 
niniw  thrive  aa  fur  north  na  ri4*  ;  beyiiml  that  latitiidfl 
thi-y  do  not  arfivi'  nt  [lerfi-rdon.  'Ilii!  olive  and  ailk- 
worm  are  uieeeaxfiilly  miM-d  only  ill  (tiai  amall  (Nut 
of  Ucriiianv  witieh  he*  auulh  of  46*. 


^0 
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Tbe  soil  n  geoeralty  productive.  The  plaina  in  the 
oorth  have,  iadeed,  much  arid  laud  ;  but  along  ihe 
rtvere  are  nch  and  rrultful  soiU,  yielding  abundant 
harvests.  In  the  south,  there  is  much  barren  or  slightly 
productive  land  on  the  mountains ;  but  the  beautiful 
valleys  and  small  plains  rival  in  fertility  the  beat  allu- 
vial lands  on  the  bonks  of  the  northern  rivers.  In 
general,  the  soil  in  Ihe  north  ia  heavy,  and  best  adapted 
tor  com  ;  in  the  south,  light,  and  best  fitted  for  vines. 
The  finest  soil  is  in  the  central  section,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sandy  plains. 

All  religions  are  professed  in  Germany  without  re- 
striction. Rather  more  than  one  half  of  tlie  inhabitants 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  above  two  tiflhs  are  Protcs- 
taata.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvinisis  have  been  united, 
in  many  places,  into  one  church,  which  takes  the  name 
o{  the  Erangelieal  Church.  There  are  same  Mennoo- 
ites,  and  Momvians  or  Herrahuttcrs.  The  Jews  in 
Germany  are  about  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  Uermun  confederacy  was  formed  in  1815,*  to 
protect  the  independence  and  secure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  states  which  entered  into  iL  Thirty-four  mo- 
narchical Btatas  and  four  republics,  or  free  cities,  were 
the  parties  t«  the  federal  act     The  organ  of  the  con- 


*  The  recent  dgitatioiu  in  Europe  have  diitorbed  thi*  si- 
Tangctnent,  uid  ue  likeljr  to  reeult  in  i.  pennoneiit  inodiBce- 
tion  of  the  Oermcn  confederstioii  here  noticed.  It  trill  be 
miMt  conTCnient,  however,  in  the  proMnt  nniettled  itate  of 
things,  to  hue  oui  higtarioil  and  Beogntphical  noticm  upon 
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federacy  is  the  IKei  composed  of  the  plenipotentiariet 
of  the  sovereign  members.  It  is  constituted  in  two 
different  forms  :  1.  The  plenum,  or  general  asscmUy, 
in  which  each  member  has  at  least  one  vote,  and  ibc 
great  powers  have  several ;  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Wirtembera  have  each  four 
votes ;  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hcase-Casacl,  Den- 
mark, (for  Holstein  and  Lauenbui^,)  and  the  Nether- 
lands, (for  Luxemburg,)  each  three;  Brunswick, 
Mecklenbui^-Schwerin,  and  Nassau  each  two,  and  thn 
olhera  one  eoch.t  making  seventy-one  votes.  3.  The 
ordinary  diet  is  the  other  form  of  the  assembly  ;  in 
this  there  are  but  seventeen  votes,  the-  principal  powen 
(the  eleven  first  named  above)  having  each  one  vote, 
and  the  others  voting  collectively.  This  body  dis- 
cusses all  questions,  and  proposes  them  for  adoption  to 
the  plenum,  executes  its  decrees,  and,  in  general, 
manages  the  nlTairs  of  the  confederacy.  The  general 
assembly  decides  upon  the  propositions  of  the  ordinary 
diet,  makes  war  and  peace,  ice.  \ 

The  army  of  the  confederation  consists  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  each  state  furnishing  a  con!in> 
gent  of  troops  proportionate  to  i;s  populaiioa  Tlicre 
are  several  cities  considered  as  federal  funrcases ; 
these  are  Luxemburg,  Muyence,  Landau,  UNn,  &c 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  confederacy  art 
Germans,  or  descendants  of  the  old  Teutonic  tribes,  who 
have  occupied  the  country  ever  since  any  thinf>  has  bccu 
known  of  its  history.  They  call  themselves  DeuUehea, 
and  their  country  Deulschland.  The  language  is 
various  dialects  of  the  German  ;  that  of  the  cultiviitod 
classes  and  of  literature  is  the  High  German,  which  is 
nowhere  spoken  in  its  purity  by  the  people.  Various 
dialects  of  Low  German  are  used  in  tl>e  norihrru 
districts.  'The  Sclavonic  inhabitants  are  chiefty  in  the 
Gcrraon  provinces  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

Germany  has  been  often  culled  the  riddle  of  gm;:- 
raphers ;  but  to  Americans,  who  are  funiiliar  with 
the  idea  of  a  general  or  national  system,  containing 
several  distinct  sovereignties,  it  b  not  of  dilTicnlt  cont- 
prchcnsion.  Germany,  in  its  general  Mgnjficniion. 
embraces  the  countries  whose  poople  are  of  German 
or  Teutonic  origin.  Iln  boundaries  are  not  bused  iip«ui 
merely  political  divisions;  and,  consequently,  in  lh«! 
German  confederation  only  the  German  portions  uf 
Austria  and  Prussia  are  included. 

In  the  history  of  Germany,  we  purpose  first  to  ^ive 
a  sketch  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  countrj",  furniing 
its  ancient  history.  We  then  begin  with  tlic  ri'ign  of 
Charlemagne  the  history  of  the  German  empire,  which 
we  trace  to  the  era  of  the  confederation  :  of  this  we 
give  an  account  to  the  present  time.  We  shall  then 
notice  the  separate  states  of  Germany. 


■      CHAPTER    CCCCXLII. 

us  B.  C  to  A.  D.  Bit. 
History  of  Ancient  Germany  —  Roman   Irtra- 
sions  if  Germany  —  Scythian  Invaaions  — 
Annals  —  Charlemagne. 

Ancient  Germany  liad  for  its  houndarics  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  On  Ihe 
east  its  limits  were  varied ;  sometimes  ilie  Germanic 
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always  in  readiness.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry  were 
8wif\  and  hardy,  and  a  warrior  on  foot  ran  at  the  side 
of  the  cavalier,  holding  by  the  mane  of  his  horse,  and 
ready  to  leap  into  his  place  should  the  rider  fall  in 
battle.  Their  weapons  were  the  spear,  and  a  long 
two-handed  sword  for  defence :  they  wore  on  the  left 
arm  a  buckler  of  wood,  or  osier,  four  or  five  feet  in 
length  by  two  in  width.  The  king  was  commander- 
in-chief,  if  competent ;  otherwise  a  leader  was  chosen 
from  the  chief  men, — farsten^  princes, —  wlio  was  called 
a  herzog^  —  dux,  leader,  duke.  When  they  found  them- 
selves in  presence  of  the  enemy,  the  cries  rf  the  brave 
soldiers  burst  forth  in|o  a  wild,  fierce  chant,  accompa- 
nied by  the  bray ingof  rude  trumpets,  the  rattle  of  drums, 
and  the  clashing  of  spears  and  shields.  The  whole  force 
charged  in  a  wedge-form,  with  a  might  and  courage 
which  bore  down  even  the  stout  legions  of  Rome. 

The  Romans  were,  in  fact,  never  able  to  subdue  the 
Germans.  The  two  nations  first  met  in  113  B.  C, 
when  the  Cimbri  attacked  Noricum,  a  province  of 
Rome  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  Italy.  Carbo, 
the  Roman  general,  remonstrated  sharply,  and  seemed 
satisfied  with  their  excuse,  which  alleged  ignorance  of 
the  relations  of  alliance  between  Noricum  and  Rome. 
The  Cimbri,  thus  treacherously  lulled  into  security, 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  whole  Roman  force  : 
though  taken  at  unawares,  however,  they  fought  with 
irresistible  valor,  and  cut  Carbons  army  to  pieces. 
Seven  years  after,  they  again  defeated  the  Romans ; 
but  Mariusy  having  defeated  the  Teutones^  their  allies, 
at  Aix,  in  Provence,  killing  one  hundred  thousand  of 
them,  marched  against  the  Cimbri,  who  were  advancing 
upon  Rome,  and  utterly  routed  them,  also.  Forty- 
seven  years  later,  Csesar,  crossing  the  Rhine,  ravaged 
Germany  for  eighteen  days.     59  B.  C. 

In  the  year  9  B.  C,  Urusus^  after  a  succession  of 
victories,  which  had  placed  the  greater  part  of  northern 
Germany  at  the  disposal  of  Rome,  was  preparing  to 
cross  the  Elbe,  when  a  woman  of  gigantic  stature  and 
stern  aspect  suddenly  appeared  in  front  of  the  troops, 
and  addressed  him  in  these  words :  ^^  Thou  insatiable 
robber !  whither  wouldst  thou  go  ?  Depart  I  The  end  of 
thy  misdeeds,  and  of  thy  life,  is  at  hand.^^  Dismayed 
at  this  apparition,  Drusus  immediately  retreated,  and 
within  thirty  days  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  A  little  before  the  Christian  era,  however, 
the  Romans  had  subdued  all  the  territory  between  the 
Rhine,  Elbe,  Alps,  and  Danube. 

But  a  fearful  reverse  awaited  the  Roman  arms. 
Varus y  the  governor  of  the  northern  part  of  the  con- 
quered district,  led  an  army,  in  A.  D.  9,  to  suppress  a 
distant  revolt  Herman,  a  German  noble,  had  served 
in  the  armies  of  Rome,  and  learned  to  detest  the  con- 
querors of  his  country.  He  was  sagacious,  and  pos- 
sessed of  that  rude  and  fiery  eloquence,  which  gives  un- 
bounded influence  over  the  barbarian  mind.  In  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  forest,  he  caused  his  countrymen 
to  swear  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  army.  As 
Varus  advanced,  he  found  the  roads  blockaded  with 
trunks  of  trees,  whilst  javelins  were  hurled  at  him  by 
invisible  enemies  from  the  midst  of  the  thick  covert : 
a  heavy  autumnal  rain  made  the  roads  slippery,  and 
the  soldiers  were  benumbed  with  cold.  The  baggage 
was  burnt  to  relieve  them ;  and  after  three  days  of 
suflfering,  the  army  reached  an  open  space  in  the  forest, 
near  the  present  Detmold,  on  the  Lippe.  Here  the 
i^reat  struggle  began.  The  raio,  which  fell  in  torrents, 
aw  entang/ed  forest^  and  the  swampy  groutid,  a\\  fa- 


vored the  hardy  and  light-armed  Germans.  The  Ro- 
mans fought  with  their  usual  courage,  but  were  soon 
separated,  their  eagle  taken,  and  the  three  legions, 
infantry  as  well  as  cavalry,  cut  to  pieces.  Varus, 
seeing  the  day  irretrievably  lost,  threw  himself  on  his 
own  sword.  Of  the  few  prisoners,  some  were  oflfered  up 
as  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  others  sold  into  slavery 

At  the  news  of  this  disaster,  the  aged  emperor  of 
Rome,  Augustus,  wandered  for  many  days  through  the 
apartments  of  his  palace,  dashing  his  head  against  the 
walls,  and  calling  wildly  on  Varus  to  give  him  back 
his  legions;  whilst  the  people,  thoroughly  disheart- 
ened, refused  to  serve  any  more  against  "  those  terri- 
ble barbarians."  Germanicus,  however,  led  another 
army  to  the  fatal  battle-ground,  and  burned  the  bones 
of  the  dead,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  retreat  before 
the  Grcrmans.  The  following  year  he  beat  them  twice ; 
yet  the  Romans  were  finally  compelled  to  betake  them- 
selves to  their  ships.  Germanicus  was  now  com- 
manded by  the  new  emperor,  Tiberius,  to  return  to 
Rome,  and  leave  the  Germans  to  themselves. 

The  country  now  remained  free  from  foreign  agpn-s- 
sion,  and  undisturbed,  except  by  domestic  quarrels,  fur 
more  than  three  centuries.  Taught  by  experience, 
however,  that  their  strength  lay  in  union,  the  people 
formed  several  confederations  of  smaller  tribes,  which, 
in  the  third  century,  made  up  the  four  great  German 
nations,  —  the  Saxons,  Franks,  Suevi,  and  Goths.  The 
Saxons  occupied  the  north ;  they  are  said  to  have  be- 
longed originally  to  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
to  have  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  bought  of  the 
Thuringians  a  tunic  full  of  soil,  and  then,  sprinkling 
it  over  a  tract  of  country,  claimed  the  whole  as  their 
own ;  but  their  early  history  is  involved  in  impenetra- 
ble obscurity.  The  Franks  lived  westward  and  south- 
ward of  them,  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  In  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  they  invaded  Gaul,  Africa,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  Suevi  dwelt  in  the  south  and  south- wokt, 
and  called  their  confederation  AUemania,  or  ^^  all  sorts 
of  men,"  —  as  including  divers  nations;  whence  the 
French  still  call  Germany,  Allemagne.  The  Gotlis 
abode  to  the  eastward,  along  the  Danube. 

In  the  year  A.  D.  376,  there  appeared,  on  the  east- 
em  frontier  of  Germany,  a  swarthy,  yellow  nation, 
of  low  stature,  thick-set,  with  broad  shoulders,  flat 
noses,  short  thick  necks,  prominent  cheek-bones,  and 
small  eyes;  a  people  compared,  in  the  rhetoric  of  the 
times  to  wild  beasts  on  two  legs,  or  the  rudely  carved 
posts  of  bridges.  These  came  from  North-western 
Asia,  and  were  the  Huns  —  terrible  from  their  ferocious 
and  reckless  courage,  their  countless  numbers,  and 
their  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  the  use  of  the  javelin. 
The  origin  of  this  people  is  given  in  the  chapter  of  our 
history  of  Tartary,  which  treats  of  the  Hunnic  and  Finnic 
races ;  a  further  notice  of  them  will  be  found  in  our  his- 
tory of  Hungary.  Attacking  the  Goths,  the  Huns  exter- 
minated many  tribes,  and  drove  others  across  the  Dan- 
ube. But  very  soon  after,  being  repulsed  in  an  assault 
upon  Adrianople,  the  remnant  of  the  Goths  united  with 
the  Huns,  and  then  were  able  to  overthrow  the  Romans 
in  a  bloody  battle,  which  cost  the  life  of  an  emperot 
A  few  years  later,  the  Westgoths,  or  Visigoths,  who  had 
quarrelled  with  the  Eastgoths,  or  C^trogoths,  and 
Huns,  allied  themselves  with  the  Romans,  who  about 
this  time  became  divided  into  two  empires,  the  Eastern 
and  Western,  A.  D.  395.  Among  the  Goths  at  the  court 
of  the  eastern  emperor,  was  a  young  warrior  named  AU 
\  aric^  YiYvo  ^x)&  c\^cv^d  general  of  their  forces.     Aiwmiitg 
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nt  ci)nqiioi«t,  he  was  driven  from  the  Pcloponncfluiiv  and 
n[>iiis4-d  from  Rome,  hy  Stilicho,  a  Vandal  chief,  com- 
in.ujder  of  the  forrt'sof  the  cantem  empire  ;  hut  some 
ici)  iir  twelve  yenm  after,  lie  entered  Italy  apain,  and 
iN)iii|h*1|4m1  Ktunc  to  ransom  itself  hy  |>ayin^  five 
(liMiKatifj  poiindn  of  p»!d,  thirty  thousand  of  Kilvcr,  and 
ii:lii'r  valtialiles.  TIh*  U'lrliarians,  who  had  so  lonp 
liirn  abust'd,  deApoiliMi,  rnslavcd,  and  massacred  hy 
ii)\  riads  ^*  Xa  makr  Kuiiic  a  holiday,^^  frit  it  was  now 
the  If  turn.  The  nms(»m  was  (uiid,  hut  Alaric  returned 
ni:aiii  and  tottk  the  city,  August  2«S,  A.  1).  409,  us 
L'lx'wlii'n*  ri'la!i*d. 

Alarif'  eint>arkr*d  for  Africa :  hut  his  fleet  was 
wp'»'k«'d,  anil  he  himself  dird  s<»on  al\er,  in  the  thirty- 
fun  r!h  year  of  his  a^e.  The  Visip>ths  found  a  new 
Uadrr  in  AIarir*s  hroiher-in-law,  Ataulf\nr  Adolpkujt^ 
ului  fouiidt*d  the  Visipithie  empire  of  Fnince  and 
Spain,  airrady  drscrihed  in  our  history  of  Sfmin. 

The  Vaiiilals,  another  (lerman  tril>o,  mi^ntted  to 
Spain,  and  th«'nce  to  Africa ;  l)«'ing  invit«'d  thither  by 
til''  tn-arhcrous  Koinan  governor.  Their  king,  itcn- 
f>ri<:,  after  ntvnging  th<?  Meditermnean  coasts  with  his 
III 'I -Is,  tiMjk  Komi*  in  A.  D.  455,  and  sent  otf  its  treas- 
iiffs  to  adi»rn  his  new  capital  of  Carthage,  in  Africa; 
hut  m(r<it  tif  the  ships,  fn^ighted  with  the  nohlest  pro- 
d'.irtii»iis  of  (in-cian  and  Kmnaii  art,  foundered  at  wa. 

AUnit  tho  niiiidle  of  the  fiOh  century,  Attiia^  or  AV- 
z'V,  a  rtMiowii«*ii  warrior,  who  had  drawn  to  his  stan- 
dard ntit  (Hity  the  whole  of  the  Iluns,  hut  a  considerahlc 
piiniiMi  of  till*  ea*(tern  (rr*riii:inie  trilx'S,  declared  war 
*\pi:nM  ijif  tMn»i;oths,  and  d«*ffa(ed  them,  A.  I).  449, 
lu  a  S4Tii's'of  liattli's.  Thi*  fnliowui^  y<'ar,  he  attacked 
CiMistanlupipli-,  hut  was  hrilied  to  withdniw.  Then 
rlic  duns  ni.'iri'iird  into  <iaul,  uhm*  thev  wm*  routed 
v\i:)i  ;;r»at  ^!aul:lr<•r  hy  thi*  allied  (roths  and  Romans; 
liut  Ihe  fojlowinir  yrar,  tln'V  erir.srd  the  Alps,  and  ttxik 
:\({ii:!«ia.  who*t«*  inh:ihttants  f\t'*\  to  th«'  swanipv  islands 
^\  !li«'  miHith  of  tin*  lin'uta,  and  tounil«*d  Wniei*.  At 
l*iii:!li,  Att:la,  now  ralh'd  thf  Srnurc**  of  (itnl^  ap- 
pi'iri-d  lH*riip'  til*'  ini|H*rial  ciiy,  Imt  was  iiidueeil  to 
wi'liilnw  hy  tin*  liis|iii|i  of  Romr,  nnd  soon  al'ii-r  died. 
II  -  'nhIv  u:ii  put  iuto  a  go|di*n  eotlm,  etirli»-ii*d  in  one 
•f  ^:;\«'r.  and  Inith  wrr*.-  ptari'd  in  an  iron  rhi-««t.  His 
wl.i'»*  :inM\  I'lillowi'il  llif  rorp^'*,  h'lt  ii'ar  the  place  of 
l>  ira'.  it  was  rniniiiiiffd  to  s!a\i-<,  ulio  we^^  put  to 
!>  .irh  ;fi  stH>ri  an  thry  had  ind-rn-d  it. 

A?*. la  \%a»»,  in  piT*o!ial  np|»'anitHM',  the*  emintrrparl 

•  •f  liK  hidi'O'is  r«njM!r\  mi-ri.  H'l!  ihi*  Ci'iiM'iotisncss  <if 
'.  '.  pnwf'r  inijirirt''d  evi-n  In  hi«»  niiri>inh  form  a  digni- 
It'll  Ifaruii!.  U'lop'  nhii'h  inrn  (pmiU*d  wlu-ni'Vi'r  h*» 
r..'iii  hi*4Hi|i|  I'ves  tiiT»'«''\  nri»ond,  nn  if  he  didighred 

M  Mriii'-«*:fi^  ihi-  tnrrnr  uliH'h  his  lucikn  inspiri'd.  TIm» 
r  :■!••  pinpli"  anionu:  whom  h**  dwolt  lind  for  agf^s  l*i»en 
■  •■•  .s'niiii'd  to  Wf»r!»hip  th#*  ginl  of  war,  undrr  th«'  sym- 
•••-<•  fiirui  of  a  sword  wt  in  th«*  gniund ;  nnd  oiif  day, 
*iri  nil  I,  riMv  rimet«'r  havinu  U-en  hrouisht  liim  hy  a 
.••r.!«.iii:in  Hlnisr*  mw  IkuI  Ini-n  woundi'd  hy  its  |Mfint, 
I-  It  l:i\  ronri'alf'd  ui  thf*  gni««,  Altila,  with  n*ndy  tart, 
;•  :ti«'d  tlif  wi-ri|Nin  on  a  hiOy  altnr,  and,  «umniontii|r 
"i"  pi-opir,  pnK*!ii;n<-<]  hineielf  p«iHM.'*«mr  of  the  iiwiini 

•  .|"  Mar«,  and  sovf-n'tirn  li»nJ  of  the  ulnile  rarth.  Ho 
rh'iM,  like  M'Vfrnl  other  con(pi«*ror«,  amusrfi  his  follow* 
f'rs  uith  the  terrible  Wf>aptm  of  fanaticism.  So  great 
wa^  thr*  influence  w^ich  he  ocf^uiml  over  his  coontr\'" 
m«*n,  hy  thus  investing  himself  with  a  sacred  chanic- 
ti-r,  lliat  the  boldmt  of  them  were  unable  to  gaze 
uti'addy  on  his  c<Mintenance.  Attila,  Alaric,  Ace.,  have 
•xren  already  noticed,  but  the  history  of  Germany  could 


hardly  bo  complete  without  the  brief  sketches  of  these 
wonderful  m(*n,  which  we  have  lierc  introduced. 

Since  the  first  great  movement  of  tlic  Huns,  A.  D. 
'176,  France,  Spain,  Kngland,  and  the  shores  of  Bar- 
l>ar\',  had  all  nfceived  Germans,  as  colonists  or  con* 
(pi<'n)rs,  iH'fore  the  year  A.  li.  500.  About  that  time, 
the  kingdom  of  Thvrinfiia^  now  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony, iS^c,  was  a  (lowerful  independent  sovereignty  ; 
hut  it  was  afterward  overthrown  l»v  the  sons  of  Clovis. 
The  Sai'ons  ntid  Frirses^  iMMwem  the  nK>uths  of  the 
Rhine  and  Kllie,  n-tained  their  inde)M^ndencc  many 
centurii's  longer.  The  Srlnronian*^  the  ancient  Sar* 
;N/i/<r,oi*ru[)ied  many  districts  of  Kastern  (■(rrroany,  from 
which  they  wen*  s«-|>.'imt('d  hy  language  and  religion, 
as  they  art*  now  hy  national  prejudice.  In  the  sixth  and 
s<>veiith  centurifs,  the  Sctavonians,  or  Slaves,  powM'sm^d 
.Mecklenhurg,  Piuneninia,  Hmndenhurg,  Meiasen,  Si- 
lesia, lioheniia,  Moravia,  Styria,  (  arinthia,  and  two  or 
thn^e  othi-r  districts;  in  all  of  which  countries,  many 
of  tin  Mr  descendants  nMnain  at  the;  prc^-scmt  day.  North 
of  the  DiuiuIm;  dwelt  the  Grpidtr  and  the  Longohardi; 
aftf*rward  the  Ixfrnhardi^  who  took  possesbion  of,  and 
gave  name  to.  Northern  Italy.  In  those  dist riots  on  the 
Rhino  and  Danube  which  belonged  to  the  Romans, 
there  had  sprung  up  a  number  of  free  cities,  in  which 
Roman  luxur}',architectuns  language, and  laws  feigm*d 
without  a  rival.  From  these  cities,  after  the  recogni- 
tion of  Christianity  hy  Constant inc,  its  doctrines  spread 
slowly  over  the  rest  of  liermanv. 

Whenever  the  Ifcrinans  conquered  a  territor)*,  tlie 
whole,  or,  mon*  genenilly,  a  portion  of  it,  was  di\idnd 
hy  lot  iM.'twcen  the  king  and  his  followers;  of  Hhoin 
the  more  |>owerful  r>*ceivfd  the  largi^r  share.  But  as 
the  influence  of  the  chiefs  not  unfreqiiently  ended  with 
th<*  campaign,  they  devis<*d  a  means  of  n-taining  their 
authority  hy  pns4*niing  their  followers  with  small  por- 
tions of  land,  which  they  were  {lennitted  to  retain  as 
long  as  they  n'liiained  faithful  vaasals  and  servants  of 
their  lord.  This  practice,  intntdueed  by  tlie  more 
powerful  chiefs,  was  imitate<l  by  others  on  a  smaller 
scale ;  so  that  at  length  tlie  Feudal  System  was  es:al>- 
lished,  and  the  country'  fmrcelled  into  multitudt-s  of 
little  independ«'nt  sovereign! i«*s.  Written  codes,  com- 
posc«l  in  Latin,  wen*  pn*valent  at  tlie  |H.*riod  of  which 
we  are  s|M*aking,  (A.  I^  500;)  in  tla-se  the  relations 
of  freemen  and  in'r\\  <tcrmans  and  Romans,  were  d«'- 
titifrd  ;  everk'  injury,  and  even  insult,  Imd  its  suilahle 
penalty ;  all  trials  wen:  eonduct«*<l  publicly  before  a 
jury  of  |N'n«fms  of  like  degn'<*  with  the  accus«-<l.  In 
all  tlic^  Genimn  king<loms,  grmeml  asAeniblii-s  of  the 
j>eople  wrn*  helfl  under  different  nami'H ;  as,  th«!  H'l/- 
lenanffrmot^  "wis*'  men's cfHincil,"  in  Kngtand,  and  the 
Manfelder^  '•  fields  of  Man-h,"  among  tlie  Franks. 
I*f*ace  and  war  were  delialed  at  the«4*  mf-etings  ;  if 
war  was  d(x;ided  u|Km,  the  militia,  c«im|>os«'d  of  every 
nink.  wi're  called  out  hy  the  king,  to  appeor,  on  fiain 
of  death,  armed  and  (Hpiipiwd  at  an  ap{Niinted  time 
and  place.  In  the  field,  each  duchy  and  count r>'  was 
mnrshalleii  under  the  Uinner  of  its  duke  or  count,  the 
kmg  iH'iiis  command<*r-in«chief 

'I*he  next  gn-at  era  of  (lemmny  falls  under  the 
reign  fif  (*harlcmagiM*,  at  the  commencement  of  tlie 
ninth  centur>'.  TIh-  conquests  of  (*lovis  in  Ifermany, 
anfl  tlie  anc«Mitr\'  ond  inheritance  of  this  nKinarrh,  arc 
suflicicntly  detailed  in  our  histor}'  of  France,  wheni  it 
will  be  seen  that  Chariemagnc*,  on  coming  to  lh«?  throne 
of  the  whole  Frankish  empire,  in  A.  I>.  771,  wm  mas- 
ter of  most  of  Western  Germany.     Hia  c.VAxwe>Ki>>Mfe^ 
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guage,  ancestors,  capital,  and  name,  were  German,  as 
was  his  original  kingdom  of  Austrasia.  The  Franco- 
German  monarch  now  commenced  a  career  of  success 
to  which  history  presents  few  parallels ;  he  belonged, 
indeed,  to  that  class  of  beings  who  seem  to  be  specially 
sent  on  the  earth  for  mighty  purposes. 

Didier,  king  of  Lombardy,  having  interfered  in  be- 
half of  the  claim  of  Charlemagne's  nephew  to  a  part 
of  the  empire,  that  monarch  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
besieged  Pavia,  the  Lombard  capital.  His  passage 
displayed  the  usual  contrasts  of  pomp  and  wretched- 
ness exhibited  by  the  armies  that  have  crossed  those 
awful  heights  of  eternal  winter,  so  vainly  interposed 
as  barriers  to  the  fierce  passions  of  nations.  The  gar- 
rison of  Pavia,  reduced  by  famine,  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. Charlemagne  sent  Didier  to  a  monastery, 
and  placed  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  on  his  own 
head. 

The  following  picture  of  the  approach  of  Charle- 
magne, or  Karl^  as  his  contemporaries  called  him, — 
upon  Pavia,  is  extracted  from  the  historj'  of  the  monk 
of  St.  Grail,  and  shows  how  this  great  warrior  and 
statesman  appeared  to  the  generation  which  immedi- 
ately succeeded  his  own.  ''  One  of  the  lords  of  the 
kingdom,  named  Ogger,'*  says  this  ancient  chronicler, 
**•  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  terrible  Karl,  and, 
to  escape  his  resentment,  had  taken  refuge  with  Didier, 
the  king  of  the  Lombards.  When  it  was  known  in 
Lombardy  that  the  dreaded  king  of  the  Franks  was 
approaching,  Didier  and  Ogger  ascended  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  high  tower  that  commanded  a  view  of  the 
country  on  all  sides.  .  At  first  they  saw  machines  of 
war,  like  those  that  must  have  served  the  legions  of 
Darius  and  Julius.  ^  Is  not  Karl  with  this  army  ?  *  de- 
manded the  king.     '  No,'  replied  Ogger. 

"  An  immense  troop  of  common  soldiers  came  next, 
and  the  king  again  demanded,  *•  Surely,  Karl  is  tri- 
umphantly advancing  m  the  midst  of  this  host  ?  '  *  No, 
not  yet,'  was  Ogger's  answer.  '  What  shall  we  do  ?  ' 
said  the  king  in  alarm,  ^  if  he  come  with  a  still  greater 
force  than  we  sec  ?  '  *  When  he  comes,'  answered 
Ogger, '  you  will  see  him  as  he  is  ;  but  what  will  be- 
come of  us  I  know  not.'  While  he  spoke  these  words, 
the  emperor's  guard,  that  never  knew  repose,  began 
to  appear  in  the  distance.  The  terrified  king  ex- 
claimed, *  This  is  Karl  himself! '  *  Not  yet,'  rejoined 
Ogger. 

^*'  Next  to  these  battalions  came  the  bishops,  the  ab- 
bes, the  priests  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  the  counts  of 
the  empire.  Didier,  believing  that  he  saw  death  in- 
carnate marshalling  this  troop,  cried  out  with  tears, 
'  Let  us  descend  and  hide  ourselves  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  far  away  from  the  frown  and  the  fury  of  so 
terrible  a  foe.'  But  Ogger,  though  also  trembling, — 
for  he,  too,  well  knew  the  emperor's  power,  —  prevented 
his  retreat,  being  sure  that  Karl  was  not  with  this  troop  ; 
'  Nay,'  said  he,  '  but  when  you  shall  see  the  grain 
shaking  in  the  fields,  and  bending  as  before  the  breath 
of  the  tempest,  —  when  you  behold  the  affrighted  Po 
and  Tesin  overflow  the  walls  of  your  city  with  waves 
that  are  blackened  with  iron,  —  then  you  may  believe 
that  Karl  approaches.' 

"  He  had  scarcely  finished,  when  something  like  a 
dark  cloud,  lifted  bv  the  wind,  was  seen  on  the  western 
horizon ;  and  the  sky,  until  then  clear,  became  sud- 
denly obscured.  From  the  middle  of  this  cloud  the 
glanciDg  of  arms  /lashed  forth  unon  the  eyes  of  the 


awe-struck  spectators,  and  Karl  himself  appeared  — 
Karl,  that  man  of  iron,  his  head  covered  with  a  casque 
of  iron,  his  hands  encased  in  gauntlets  of  iron,  his 
broad  chest  and  huge  shoulders  protected  by  a  cuimss 
of  iron,  his  left  hand  brandishing  his  lance  of  iron, 
and  his  right  wielding  his  invincible  sword.  The  in- 
side of  his  thighs,  where  other  horsemen  wore  not  even 
leather,  that  they  might  with  more  facility  mount  tlieir 
steeds,  was  covered  with  scales  of  iron.  As  for  bus- 
kins, the  whole  army  wore  them  of  iron.  His  buck- 
ler was  of  iron ;  the  very  horse  was  of  the  color  and 
strength  of  iron.  All  who  preceded  him,  all  who 
moved  by  his  side,  all  who  followed  him,  and,  indeed, 
the  army,  as  far  as  the  means  of  each  individual  man 
would  allow,  was  equipped  in  a  similar  manner.  Iron 
covered  the  fields ;  iron  covered  the  roads :  the  rays 
of  the  sun  flashed  upon  innumerable  points  of  iron ; 
and  this  mighty  panoply  of  iron  was  borne  by  a  race 
whose  hearts  were  as  hard  as  iron.  The  glancing  of 
this  iron  now  spread  terror  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  every  one,  in  his  flight,  reiterated  the  excla- 
mation, '  O,  the  iron !  the  iron  1 ' " 

The  brave,  but  still  savage  and  heathen  Saxons  re- 
called Charlemagne  to  the  north,  for  they  would  not 
be  converted  by  persuasion,  and  he  had  resolved  to 
employ  force.  The  war  continued  thirty  years. 
Though  repeatedly  vanquished  in  battle  with  dreadfiil 
slaughter,  the  Saxons,  under  Wittekind  and  Alboin,  in 
the  depths  of  their  gloomy  forests  and  morasses,  swore 
vengeance  and  eternal  hatred  to  the  Franks,  uml 
were  ever  ready  to  rally  against  these  oppressors.  In 
603,  however,  peace  was  made,  and  the  whole  Saxon 
territory  acknowledged  the  Frankish  king.  Previousi 
to  this,  in  778,  Charlemagne  had  rescued  Spain  north 
of  the  Ebro  from  the  Moors.  The  principal  genera' 
in  this  expedition  was  Roland^  the  hero  of  Frank isl 
song,  who  fell  in  a  skirmish  while  threading  the  Pyre- 
nean  defile  of  Roncesvalles.  In  787,  the  duke  of 
Benevento,  whose  territories  reached  from  Naples 
souih  to  Brindisi,  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Charle- 
magne :  a  few  years  later,  the  Avars — who  had  filled 
Hungary  with  their  strong  ring  forts,  built  with  cir- 
cular walls  one  within  another —  were  subdued,  as 
were  also  the  Poles  and  the  Bohemians. 

From  the  Ebro  to  the  Theiss  and  Raab,  from  Bene- 
vento to  the  Eydcr,  all  the  Germanic  tribes  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  united  under  one  head  ;  and  the  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne  formed  a  vast  wall  against  Ma 
hometanism  on  the  south  and  south-west,  and  heathen- 
ism on  the  north,  north-east,  and  east.  In  the  year 
800,  the  king  received  from  the  hands  of  Pope  Leo 
III.,  at  Rome,  the  crown  of  the  "Holy  Germanic- 
Roman  Empire,"  destined  to  be  the  syml>ol  of  iicr- 
man  unity  for  a  thousand  and  six  years.  Clothed  with 
the  title  of  emperor,  Charlemagne,  "  the  northern  l»ar- 
barian,"  now  fondly  imagining  he  had  reestablished  the 
ancient  imperial  Roman  throne,  asked  the  hand  of 
Irene,  empress  of  Constantinople,  that  he  might  n^ain 
unite  the  east  and  west,  as  in  the  davs  of  the  Ca\*«;irs; 
but  the  ladv  refused  him  with  scorn.  Content inj;  him- 
self  with  the  dominion  of  the  West,  the  monareh 
now  bent  his  eflbrts  to  incorporate  all  the  old  free 
states  and  kingdoms  into  one  mighty  empire  ;  and 
with  the  new  name,  the  people  adopted  new  viewK 
and  a  new  chamcter.  Tlie  history  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  therefore,  ends  with  the  supremacy  of 
Charlemagne. 
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CnAl'TEU   CCCl'XLIII. 
A.  0.  ail  U  UIB. 
"istitullonx    uf    Ihr    "  Ifnly    Gcnnano-Itmiitin 
/Cuipire  "  —  //'  iirff  thr  /■'oirlvr  —  Jlnriitimitun 

—  it'xtnlpk    of  ltiipshur<r  —  The   IfuifUo 

—  The  HvformatioH. 


Tiir  «li'.l.-  fiihrir  of  Cliarl-r 
r.nri'Ir.]  ..II  t1..-  rnl.liil.  or  viissnl 

'.<,.,..      II-.  .iji.-.ri|l|l1<c   lii:il. 

<>>.. »h..li:i.h.r-^Mi'''li1>- .-••."' <>r 

r'.ii  tli'A-H.HiM  in  riMn In- 

~ iiKiiii>.'r  n-.li  i:i-.:.1   h  I.'> 


•nl«-<l   i-N.'.' 


iiiinioiiM,  xrt  wlik'h  nil  liin  juilijci'is,  ri'-h  no  \f»*  than 
liiH.r,  wi-n-  CKmiH-tli'il  ti<  xonil  tlicir  rliililn'ti.  ilial  tlii-y 
luiKlit  n-i-.'ivf  inilnictiiin  fnmi  iIhw  «lm  werp  np- 
|i»tr)1<'.l  to  rlut  iliity.  Now,  it  hii|i[i<-iH-[l,  mi  n  cfrlniii 
<l;iV.  ulii-ii  Ik'  ■a.a*  visiliii'!  our  of  i1h-<>c  ktIkkiIm,  iIuiI 
III.'  c')i;liln-[i  of  tlH-  iii>l>l.,<  .'xhiUt.  .1  mii.-li  ipioraiK^*, 
whil>l  tti<-<-  of  tlx'  |«K>r  ^rivo  Miich  niion-trn  nn  fiiMv 
r.>ir.'iii<-<i  il.-  'iniH'nir.  I'briii^'  ilii-  |KW,r  cliililnti  oil 
his  ri'.'liT.  .iMil  till'  rirli  »m  hiit  lift,  tu-  lirst  uililn-swil 
llic  tiiriiic-r:  'l  lliiink  you,  my  wms  tlint  \ini  Imvo 
ii)H'V-r>il  mv  i-iiiiiMuitiiU :  i-oiititiiii'  to  sirivi-  nf;i-T  jicr- 
f.'ci'i.in.  iii[il  I  uill  iiw-v  vou  lii>li»i.ri<-i  nml  iiUm-vx, mx) 
yr-  »l,:iil  \>Wi-  lUvur  in  I'liy  '^'■M'  '>'l><-»  Kimitii;,  will) 
Iin  (iniirv  i'oiiriii-iiriii>i-.  tit  tli.i--  .ni  his  l.-lt.  he  said. 
'Vi-  lii;:h-l..riis..ii-:..r  my  iiio^l  illii-<tri..iii  ri..hl<ii!  yu 
;iisi-s  nii.l  t-i.M-iiiiili-: !  In  thr>  |iri.i'>  of  your  liirtli  nnH 
vciiir  (»><•« 'IS iuiiK,  \oii  <t■■H|li^l<■  iiiv  ■■iirtiiii;ii).ls.  nnH  pive 
v.,iii>..-k.>*  tij.  ti.  i.!:.i,.>-s,  ri..',  iii..i  il:-...r.i.T:  hiit'  — 
iiti'l  li.n-  )>.'  r.iM'.l  !.:■<  h!iii<l«i;li:i1l.r.-rii.-iiin'<  p-c 
tiinf— 't.vili.'  Kin^.'f  li-Tiv-Ti!  il' vn  .1..  not  stnii-iht- 
wnv  in;ili.-  ii|i  hv  •iili:>.  ix-.'  ■i-r  v„iir  Titiikt  ii.^IivI. 

V.m'i  iMir  lltllr  p.HJ  IM  •'Xpvl  111  ill''  liiin'ls   of  Kiiri."* 

'Cli.iiLnli  ilii<  I inirin-.'  i'ni|H'ri>r  »iit  i-iii>tisi'il  in  no 

!<■«  tliiiii  liriy-ilin't'  r:i(ii|uiipi?(.  hi-  yi-t  loiiii'l  titnt  to 
i-xi-n  liini-'i-lf  ill  jHTli'i'tiiij!  thi-  lnii':ii:i<;<- iiinl  liii-mliiiv 
of  (M'riiiiiiiy.  For  llii"  |iiirim?«>.  Im-  rolh-c't-il  thn  po|>- 
iilar  soiinsi'irih".-  viirioiH  <:.-riimii  lriln's  ;  kit  \m  soh'ii 
Til  nil  lie  is  1 1)  th'-itrnyi-il  tht-M-  iin-ciiHis  n-liri.  t'luiric-- 
^Mi-  ;<Ui  liin-ctc.l  ii)iii-)i  nlniiiicm  to  ihi-  iinprovt-- 
iit  of  iijiri'-iiltiin-,      Hi<i  own  (■■":i1i.-m  were  {lUllcrna 

lilt  hv  him-xH'.     'I  In-  ruhiir.'  <if  the 


,■  liiH  loril."  [ 
nili'|>r'n.li'iit  I  iiriirliii 
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of  fniit-in-i-N 


mt  111" 
which 


of.-Utl 


111  r 


i!i-(l  pn-!iily  li 


ih': 


•o,  liy  Icvyinj!  iiuiit.-  hut  the  in<nt 

ililiii:;  hriitt:i's>,  n-jNiirin;!  nviil*.  (Htnh1i<-)iiii» 

.."-.  ..1    L"<v.-rn>riirit  iii ^ii.il.      ('Ii:ir1.'ii)af;n"'!i  ro.1.- '  iii('n-i:il  ti.UMs   of  Itiilv.      At   I'ninkli.il,  iN'^clUiin  — 

I.  «-.   '-/V  r„,.i;,,l„rii-*r   waf    m-v. n-,  an<I   rv.'ii     hi-t  favori'.'    n-ii.tnr.',' niiil   Aix-ln-(ha|«-l!.-,  hi*  cn\i. 

-,  ■■■':  :i>riinu  it.  Ill' i-o!;.'.-lr.ltli-l>Lt>!<oriilllli>'ST:i;.''>.    ii;it,  hiiililiii^s  of  rxiniunlin-ir)- *I>h'n.ii>r  nrn-  rn'.-tnt 

t'.  )  !  .1.1  tlii-m,  ori'-  hy  on<-.  l-'fon-  :i  ilii-l  .•.,iii;i.,-..'.l  „{  \  l,y  coiniiir.inl  of  lh<'  i-in,.i:ror.      Il  is  -i.i.l   lli.l   I..-  uim 

.,     ..r,U,  ■;..M'rii<.r>  of  |<r.ivin.-— t.  (in-hh:-liii|«.  Iii>^li'i[»',  |  nilinn  in  ilir  hudiIs,  Hhcit  his  hnrv'r  jihiii'.f'il  hi-  f<."t 

i   .<.'..'.,  »li.i  i:n\i-  IJK'ir  ■-[■itiiiin'*:  nf.-r  nliich  lln- '  into  a  but    !>|iriii£:,  nml    utant-it.  m>  as   to   nltniit  liit 

'  -.t  «...  .-..iirir 1  or  ri'l.''-..!.     Th-  iwr-  imrioriaiit  '  iiiasK  A  irn  iiiion:  nml  iliiiKui'rt-  ili-^ovi-n-'l  il.'.si-u..|,. 

.■  -■  .,  u.-r-  uriiK  n  ).v  tli-  i-rii|.iTor'«  imii  hniiil.  anil  I  ih-rriil  lioiliiii.'  Klirinpi  «hii-h  (.'linrlinci-.' v.-r  alnr- 

.•  r.'-l    H'lii   :i   -.'-il    Hhi.-1i  u;m  >.•(    ill   tl,.-  hill  of  liis  '  Hiir<i  iis-il.  ari<i  wlii.'h  liavt-  maih' Ai«.l.'i-('ltii|.'!l<' il,c 

-.^■■r^.     11"  »'<iiM  il>-ii  |<1- ;l"  h-i!-r  in  iIh'  liatnts  i  rx-son  of  iiivaliils  fr.mi  all  Kiiro]<>-.i  >i-r  ^:l<l'.-.     A  f-i'.r 

■  .:  'Il-  j.r-.,..  r  •.iVk-.t.  viyiii-j.  '-  Tln-ri-  »  inv  onl.-r  :  |  <-iiy  nis.'  .m  ilic  f>i«ii,  in  whidi  the  ^kv.  r<  i::ii  hiiili  him 

:.   -I  I.  r-',"  |i..jii1;i;l'  io  his  sw.ini,  "  is  that  w'hirh  will  '  a  inapiiilii-'iit   |vili ,  hv  tin-  h<-l|>  of  norkini-ii   fn,m 

•i--.n-.'.,i..li.  I loit."      Y.T   till-   fi-'uhl    loM   of  all  I  all  <iiiar;i  rs  of  itii- worlil.      It    inav    U-    iii<iiv..i:r.l    in 

i^riM.ii-.  1^:,-  A  %:iH.;,|  of  ihi-  |».[»-,  fn-.ii  »liom  hi- i  this  r<iiii><'r|i..ti,  that  tlx-  niinonn' kk.l.f  of  l!:ipla.l, 
I- .  ■  ..'il  <t.-  inij..  ri:il  •T.mn  in  ll>"  rhari'-K-r  of  n  i.'ifi.  Ilaruiin  al  Kii->rliiii.  in  loki  n  of  f-sprt  r..r  :],i-  niiTi.i!. 
!'  li'.',..«^>s  a.',,'...*!.-iii:.il  i,s  nl,-.,!u-..  \„t>]  ..f  lh<-  on'st  of  his  ..«n  .'n.mii-s.lh.-  M.-.p.  of  Sj.aJn.^.-nt  tt,r 
.'■IP.  I'-  III  '|iir  r'lnl  iin't.  rs.  Christian  cin|KT<ir,  Isst.lc  a  fiiii-  ch'jihaii!  an'l  <-ir.'!y 

I'.r  a  !li"'i-ni'i  >■■  irs  of  Roman  cn'a'ti'-s«,  i-niiv.rt-    Unt.n  •.(if-ciiiii-n  of  I  iricniiil  art  —  a  wati-r  rl.sk,  .-..li 

1  :i>:kiiiiHl'  'L'.'il  i!i<'  iir-r-t  al :  tin-  n-li^'ioiis  i-li-.  ,  tainiii^  Iki-Ivc  liuh-  hni/.cn  balls,  •mi'  of  hIii.-^  fi  11  tit 

'     -  of  I),-  ii-nli-  ni  .-li'ir:i(<.'r  was  iiow  fully  infiisi-.i.    thr  cii.l  of  .-v.-ry  hour  uiKi  n  )a->„  ■  ai,.|  at  il»'  -.mi'- 
.   ■  (j...  r,.;i.r  iiii:'..l  nilti  tli.-  "iwonf,  ns  ih'i'  ijiiildil  '  in* -n lit, a  »inilo»  oii.-ni'(1,i>iit of  wln-ii  •.•ar'.'.l  kiiiuli--.. 

.1    |.,.«.r  f.-r  ilii'   n.-\(  (I -iii'l    i-am.  —  In  I-'-  wip-    in  nuni'-r  ni-.-oHiri;;  to  lh<;  hour,  ai.'l   p<  rhiniii  I  ih.  ;r 

;    .1 ''  .1,  Id  :•*  t-ini,  hv  ih.-  i-tirtr,  |afi,iiiiri[r  DMin-  nml  :  inilitnry  •'voliilioan. 

\>-  tv|..-i.l'.  ini'in'.n-  tin-  «|iirit  .if  trruli- Pti^rM-ils  '       riiArkiii;i:.'tic  wns  wttl  pro[Kiri"ii.'i).  of  n  fim-  .'o-iit- 

'    .'M>.>liii.'  sj,ir>t  —  :i<u'lf  tK-  s>irrps.u>r  of  the  lust  |  tntmno-,  ami  »   UiA   talli-r  than  orhiiar^-  tixii.     Wc 
■•:  'I  .1.1  ..loll  Hliu-h  aii'iiiiit.-(l  .•om|<i>-r<nL>  Ki.nf.  (-^vjl.-i]  in  nil  )K>ililvr\fn:i»-s,>'s,Hr;:illv  in-wimniln;.', 

•  h  irl.  tna-_'n.-  I'vn.")   him^lf  i»    Tivor   nf  Khnoh  I  his  favorite  nniiiMiin-nt.      Ilin   imiM-riaf  cn.un  is  Mill 
I'  ir  all  i-'ns-ri-s.     '•  I  ]■•  hail    f-s>ah|ish(-f|  Mich  Khnol*,"  I  prrarrvisl  ul  Viriina,  niul  winild  Iii  oti^'J  >!c«  Vcvi^  <A  «. 
My-  III.'  monk  of  Si.  Hall,  ih>*  rontcmporary  chnni-  [ciaot.     Up  •«»*  N«rj  \ew»Yetw» ,  ».'sA  «i\-ww^'5 
fhr  •Irwly  <)ni.«sl,   "in  dtdi-rt-ni  pnru  of'  h'»   do,\p\c   in  4n:«,  cmc^  otv  acK»»i»»  "*  —»»_-■ 
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appeared  in  royal  magnificence.  At  the  splendid  court 
he  held  at  Paderbom,  in  799,  his  beautiful  daughters 
delighted  the  people  by  the  skill  with  which  they  man- 
aged their  horses.  The  year  before  his  death,  afler  a 
violent  illness,  he  rallied,  and  assembled  the  diet  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Addressing,  in  their  presence,  his  son 
Louis,  who  stood  with  him  before  the  high  altar  of  the 
c^ithcdral,  he  exhorted  him  to  fear  God,  and  to  love 
him  ;  to  defend  the  church  ;  to  be  kind  to  his  relations ; 
to  honor  the  priests,  and  love  his  people  as  his  chil- 
dren;  to  choose  none  but  men  of  irreproachable  char* 
nctcr  for  his  ministers  ;  and  to  keep  a  conscience  void 
of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  man.  "  Wilt  thou, 
my  son,"  he  added,  "fulfil  all  this?"  To  which 
Prince  Louis  replied,  "  By  God's  help,  I  will."  Then 
the  emperor  commanded  him  to  take  the  crown  from 
off  the  altar,  and  place  it  on  his  own  head,  A.  D. 
818. 

As  previously,  in  the  case  of  Caesar,  and  subse- 
quently, in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  a  series  of  what  the 
superstitious  believed  to  be  unlucky  omens,  were  sup- 
posed to  announce  to  the  world  the  termination  of  this 
mighty  emperor's  career.  "  Many  prodigies,"  says  his 
intimate  friend,  secretary,  son-in-law,  and  biographer, 
thfe  knightly  Eginhard,  "were  remarked  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  king^s  decease ;  and  he,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers, regarded  them  as  supernatural  warnings  addressed 
personally  to  himself.  During  the  last  three  years  of 
his  life,  there  were  frequent  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  for  seven  days  in  succession  ;  a  black  spot  was 
visible  on  the  sun's  disk ;  the  gallery  which  Karl  hud 
constructed,  at  great  expense,  to  connect  the  cathedral 
and  the  palace,  crumbled  to  its  very  foundation  on 
Ascension  day  ;  the  wooden  bridge  which  he  had  built 
across  the  Rhine  at  Mayence  —  a  wonderful  specimen 
of  architectural  skill,  the  fruit  of  ten  years'  immense 
labor,  and  which  seemed  destined  to  endure  forever — 
was  suddenly  consumed  by  fire  in  the  short  space  of 
three  hours,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  remained,  except 
what  was  under  water.  At  the  time  of  his  last  expe- 
dition  into  Saxony,  against  Godfred,  king  of  the  Danes, 
Karl,  having  lef\  his  tent  before  the  sun  rose,  and 
commenced  his  march,  saw  an  enormous  light  fall 
suddenly  from  the  sky,  and,  in  a  breathless  atmosphere, 
flare  alternately  to  the  right  and  left  While  the  army 
were  admiring  this  prodigy,  and  wondering  what  it 
presaged,  the  emperor's  horse  fell  head  foremost  to  the 
ground,  and  so  violently  precipitated  his  rider  to  the 
earth,  that  the  clasp  of  his  cloak  was  torn  off,  and  his 
sword  belt  broken  ;  and  he  was  unable  to  rise  without 
the  assistance  of  his  followers,  who  disencumbered  him 
3f  his  arms.  The  javelin,  which  he  chanced  to  have 
in  his  hand,  was  thrown  forward  more  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  spot  where  he  fell.  The  palace  at  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle  was  shaken  by  a  violent  trembling  of  the  earth, 
and  the  ceilings  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  the 
king  were  heard  to  crack.  The  mysterious  fire  from 
heaven  fell  on  the  cathedral  where  he  was  afterward 
buried  ;  and  the  golden  ball  that  decorated  the  pinnacle 
of  the  roof,  struck  by  the  fiash,  was  broken  and  scat- 
tered over  the  house  of  the  bishop,  which  was  contig- 
uous to  the  church.  In  this  church,  on  the  borders  of 
tlie  cornice,  between  the  higher  and  lower  arcades, 
was  an  inscription  to  the  founder  of  the  edifice,  in 
the  last  line  of  which  were  the  words  Carolus 
Princeps  —  Charles,  prince.  It  was  remarked,  a 
/bw  months  before  the  emperor's  decease,  that  the 
letters  composing  the  word  princes  were  »o  effaced 


as  to  be  scarcely  legible.  Karl  le  Grand  testified 
no  fear  at  these  portents  from  above,  and  despised 
them  as  much  as  if  they  had  no  connection  with  his 
own  destiny." 

Charlemagne*  died  on  the  28th  of  January, -814,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  day,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  reign.  As  he  lef^ 
no  directions  concerning  his  burial,  it  was  a  matter  of 
debate  where  his  remains  should  be  deposited.  A 
length,  the  magnificent  chapel  which  he  had  built  al 
Aix,  and  placed  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
was  chosen  for  his  last  and  perpetual  palace,  as  noticed 
in  our  history  of  France.  The  sepulchre,  paved  with 
pieces  of  gold,  was  perfumed  ;  the  bronze  door  was 
closed  and  masoned  over ;  and  a  triumphal  arch  was 
erected  on  the  spot,  bearing  this  inscription :  — 

"  Under  this  stone  lies  the  body  of  Karl,  the  great 
and  orthodox  emperor,  who  nobly  aggrandized  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks,  reigned  happily  fony-seven 
years,  and  died  a  septuagenarian,  on  the  fif)h  of  the 
kalends  of  February,  in  the  eight  hundred  and  four 
teenth  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  at  the 
seventh  indiction." 

Charlemagne  passed  his  leisure  in  the  society  of 
learned  men ;  he  spoke  Latin  and  understood  Greek. 
Among  his  most  distinguished  literary  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal associates  was  Alcuin,  his  spiritual  adviser,  an 
English  monk,  a  prodigy  of  learning,  and  tutor  of  the 
emperor  as  well  as  of  his  family.  His  other  intimates 
were  the  brave  and  intelligent  Eginhard  ;  Paul  Diaco- 
nus,  a  learned  Lombard ;  Bishop  Turpin,  the  emperor's 
biographer,  and  Angilbert,  his  bosom  friend. 

In  the  management  of  his  own  family,  Charlemagne 
seems  to  have  been  extremely  indulgent.  His  daugh- 
ter Emma  loved  her  father's  friend  Eginhard,  and 
often  received  his  visits.  One  morning,  after  hav- 
ing spent  many  hours  with  his  mistress,  Eginhard  was 
preparing  to  depart,  when  they  discovered  that  so  much 
snow  had  fallen  during  the  night  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  the  lover  to  retire  without  leaving  the  traces 
of  his  footsteps  as  he  crossed  the  court.  In  this  diffi- 
culty, Emma  mounted  him  on  her  shoulders,  and  was 
carrying  him  toward  his  own  apartments,  when  thc^ 
were  perceived  by  Charlemagne,  who  happened  to  be 
standing  at  one  of  the  palace  windows.  The  lovers 
now  gave  themselves  up  for  lost ;  but  the  f  xnl-natured 
monarch,  after  reproving  the  presumption  of  Eginhard 
forgave  them  both,  and  granted  his  sanction  to  their 
marriage.  Charlemagne  had  three  sons.  The  eldest, 
Charles,  and  the  second,  Pepin,  a  youth  of  great  prom- 
ise, died  at  an  early  age.  Louis^  the  youngest,  and 
the  most  incompetent,  succeeded  him  on  the  imperial 
throne,  A.  D.  814. 

Louis  was  not  fitted  to  sway  an  iron  sceptre  over 
half- barbarous  subjects,  and  soon  became  the  obsequi- 
ous creature  of  the  clcrg}'.  He  received  the  name  of 
the  Debonnaire.  He  had  made  a  will,  in  which  he  ft  II 
into  the  common  but  fatal  error  of  dividing  his  dominions^ 
among  his  sons.  The  quarrels  of  the  three  brolliers. 
and  their  rebellion,  brought  him  to  the  grave,  A.  IK 
840.  Two  of  the  brothers  now  united  against  the 
third,  and,  in  the  battle  that  ensued,  one  hundred  thou- 

*  In  the  history  of  France,  Charlemagne  and  his  auc- 
ecssors  arc  noticed  so  far  as  relates  to  French  history ; 
here  they  arc  noticed  more  particularly  in  reference  to  Ger- 
man history.  We  have  avoided  repetition  except  so  far  m 
was  necessary  to  completeness  and  continuity  in  th»  twc 
\\uBtonfia. 
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«n(l  mm  wero  slain.  After  this,  they  agrcc«l  to  divide 
tin-  f'lnpirt?  Njtwceii  the  in,  A.  I).  8-13.  Isothairf^  the 
<-Mrst,  took  the  imperial  dignity,  with  llolvetin  iirid 
Ijorniiiv' ;  Charles  i}ic  R-ild  had  all  west  of  Ix>rraiiie, 
uith  the  title  of  Kins  of  France ;  and  Louis,  call«>d 
tip*  (icnmni^  received  \\\r  wlmle  o(*  (ii-rmany,  with  tiie 
t;;!«*  of  kill};.  Thus  sprcdiiy  was  tin*  lahor  of  the 
uliolir  lifi'  of  lh(*  ini^^hty  C'harlemaciic  hniu^ht  to 
iinii«j!it.  The  thrctr  empires  went  to  the  sons  of  l^Miis, 
i>f  whom  (Jharies  the  Fat  In -came  sole  hfir ;  thus  re- 
iiuiiin«^  for  a  sh(»rt  tiiip',  the  fnir;mfnrs  of  the  (mt- 
fiianle  I'mpin*.  liut  lh<'  suhjrrts  of  (Charles  thn  Fat, 
ili<^'iis!id  with  his  cowanlie**  in  n-^ird  to  tin*  North- 
mi'n,  t{«'|M»SLMl  him,  and  then  each  nation  elerted  its 
own  kin;;. 

//'  nrif  of  Saxony,  sunianifd  ihr  Foirlrr^  eame  to 
the  ihnme  in  A.  D.  !)17.  An  arehhishop  (iHrn'd  to 
anoint  him ;  but  he  dt-rhin-d  it  was  sufficient  that  hr 
>ftaH  railed  to  ruh'  hv  (i<Ml*s  i^niee  and  the  Jlioirf  of 
(h«:  pf'oph*,  and  f'ntn*ated  the  pndatr  to  ^^  rt'scrvc  the 
oil  forsiime  more  pious  mi>nareh/*  The  kin<;dom  had 
iMTiinie  ilividrij  intu  live  stales,  —  Saxony  with  Thn- 
ririLMa,  Fnineonia,  Suahia,  rmvnria,  and  Lormine,  all 
hIiicIi  he  nniteii  into  one;  hut  he  was  obliged  to  make 
A  nine  years^  tnire  with  thi*  1 1 un|;arians,  who  disturbed 
his  eastern  fmntier.  They  fou;;lit  on  horseback  ;  and 
Ilt'nry,  to  improve  his  cavalr>',  onlenn]  all  wIhmc 
e<«ta*e«  qualified  them,  to  meet  for  horseU'ick  exercise. 
Nolile  ladies  wen*  present  at  thex*  exercises,  and  n> 
w  anh'd  the  sueci'SHfid  cavaliers  with  thi*ir  smih'S.  Tliia, 
ai'ctirdin^  to  some  authors,  was  the  oripn  of  tourna- 
ni«  m:s.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  tniee,  (A.  I>.  933,) 
Ilitir\'  found  himself  able  to  meet  and  rout  the  llun- 
^JirmuM  n-peiitedly,  and  wiih  terrible  slaughter.  In 
1),V>,  Otho  I.  defeated  them  in  a  liattle  in  which  sixtv 
(liii'i^aiiii  were  slain ;  since  then,  t!ii*y  \ui\c  never 
iii\:iiled  (lermany.  The  Sclavonians  wore  next  re- 
d>ii*iil  to  olN-dienci* ;  and,  as  the  Italians  had  uln*adv 
u'ivt'ii  (»:ho  the  cniwn  of  Italy,  he  found  himself  un- 
iiiM'«'s!«'ii,  andtiermany  remained  prosperous,  tranquil, 
mill  powerful,  till  liin  death,  A.  I).  973. 

Oih'f  HI.  stieceeded  his  father  C)tho  II,  when  but 
ilin-M  years  ol»l.  Ihiring  his  minority,  he  made  such 
[in»^:r»s»i  in  his  studies  under  faerbert,  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  a^e,  that  he  was  surnamed  tlie  Prodigy, 
Th'  dtike  of  Rivaria  atTempted  to  wr<*st  the  succes* 
•.i.iii  iVniii  him.  hut  was  pp'vented  bv  the  hivallvof  the 
11. t! ill  N  and  e'l-r^y.  A:  tif:ei'nyeaniof  age,  (  Hho  III.  was 
iTowiii-d  k:n:!at  HiMiie  ;  the  pofie  and  populace,  howev- 
•  r,  ^'ft\i  nU'll'il.  K«'Mirniiig  t<»  Koine,  therefon*,  the 
\  ■  >  i;lit'  il  eiii|M'riir  de{MiM'd  the  |ki|m',  and  appointed  <  ler- 
Ur:  t*>  the  jiapacy.  The  year  10()0  was  now  at  haiiil, 
ulii-n  It  was  i:**nend!v  lielievefi  the  World  woulil  end  — 
aiiil  *virv  iiiH-  pn'|«in'tl  for  the  judgment  day.  t  hln> 
•v  lilt  d  hiiiiM'tf  of  the  geiienil  traiKpiillity  to  make  a 
!•  '::rini:i^f  to  Poland  :  and,  on  his  n*tiirn,  \ur  <»)M'ned 
Vi>  !iiMil)  of  (*har!enia:;iie  at  Aix-lii-(*ha|M*lle.  On  his 
\.^  '  Mi:  Koine  a  third  time,  the  |K>pulare  msf^  in  insur- 
i'iV'im;  If  It  till*  e!ii)M>n>r  addn'<M«'d  the  crowd  in  n 
•^ji'-tih  (rliiwiii«r  with  reltguHis  enthusiasm,  uhicb  at 
ntit*«'  fpielliil  thi*  u|in»ar. 

I*a«»suit:  by  some  If**  important  reicn*«  *'c  come  to 
'ha!  iif  Hrnry  /P.,  in  A.  P.  H)A6.  This  monaivh  set 
lniiiM«!f  fit  ofM-n  iwiie  with  the  holy  sec,  in  the  great 
HtnictrJe  between  thi*  popc*s  and  the  emperors  which  fills 
so  Inr*!!*  nnd  diwigmeable  a  pf»rtion  r»f  the  hisiory  of 
M>\eml  ng«*s.  <frrr{ror)'  VII.  (Ilitdebmnd)  held,  in  so 
many  words, that'* <iud  having  fdaced  mil  things  under 
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tlie  feet  of  his  Son,  and  Peter  being  the  successor  of 
Christ,  nnd  the  pope  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  it  foU 
lows  that  all  earthly  princifmlities,  nnd  powers,  and  I 
dominions,  should  Ix*  subject  to  him  who  is  the  re  pre*  ■ 
sentative  of  (iinI  in  the  world.*^  His  immediate  pred 
eressors  had  mldeil  to  the  temfionilities  of  the  Roman 
si-e,  and  he  himself  increased  them;  he  contrived  that 
none  but  the  clergy  should  ehrt  bishops,  who  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  pope ;  Is'siih;  other  great  changes. 
Hut  the  iiKM  far-sighted  of  his  schemes  was  the  re- 
fill iring  all  the  clergy  to  n^nain  unmarried.  Thus  theil 
whole  eiiert^ies  would  In*  given  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  tin;  power  of  the  church  ;  ecclesiastical  ambition 
might  reign  within  stronger  minds  without  a  rival,  while  , 
weaker  ones,  Ix-iiig  depeiiileiit  entirely  on  the  church 
for  any  risi*  in  stition,  would  become  i!s  obsi^qu ions  nnd 
unscrupulous  slaves.  Thus  father,  husband,  citiz(*n, 
patriot,  wen'  all  iiiertred  in  a  monster  of  one  idea,  unfit 
for  aiiv  duties,  and  inadeouate  to  any  service  save  that 
of  the  twill  tymnis,  fanaticism  nnd  su]H*rstition. 

Ilenry  IV.,  on  the  <icca.'«ion  of  the  |>o|)eV  interfer- 
ence iH-tween  him  anil  a  portion  of  his  subjects,  assem- 
bled the  (MTiiian  hisho|)s,  A.  I).  1075,  and  de|»osed  the 
|H>p«',  in  a  letter  singularly  abusive  and  insolent,  ap- 
|»ointing  another  in  his  stead.  Hut  he  was  no  man  to 
siniggle  successfully  against  <iregor>'  VII.,  the  master- 
spirit with  whom  he  laid  rashly  ventured  to  measure 
liimsetf.  lie  was  excommunicated,  and  his  subjects 
shrank  fniin  him  as  from  a  leper.  The  result  of  the 
cont(*st  was,  that  the  monarcli  was  obliged  to  oppf*at 
at  Canossa,  in  Italy,  clothed  in  the  hair-shirt  of  a  |K>n- 
itent,  with  }>are  h<-ad,  and  feet  misenibly  lacerated 
Ky  the  roughness  of  the  nvid.  He  was  insolently 
ordered  to  await  tin*  po)N!*s  pleasure  in  the  court-yanl, 
where  he  n*mained  in  the  rigorous  si^ason  of  winter, 
ex|>osed  Itareheailed  and  barefooted,  for  tiinic  days  and 
three  nights.  Hut  it  availed  liim  nothing,  ihi  his 
return,  he  found  another  ein(>eror,  a  creatun'  of  the 
p<»pe*8,  appointed  by  hiin  and  confirmed  by  the  nt»bles. 
Confusion  now  reigned  throughout  the  empire.  There 
were  two  eni|)i'n>rs  and  two  p<i|Ms  ;  in  ever)'  dukedmn 
two  dukes,  aiid  in  v\tTy  di(x.'ese  two  bishops.  Hrolhei 
fought  against  brother;  sons  were  arniyed  agaui>t 
their  fathepi.  Ilenry  In-sieged  Kome  for  thn-e  )ears  ; 
and  the  |Kipe  trN>k  n't'iiL'*'  ys\*\\  the  Normans  in  S«iUili- 
em  Italy.  I'opi's  rrhan  II.  and  Pasivil  II.,  atn-r  him, 
coniiiuied  the  rtiM!«"*t  on  the  death  of  ifregory,  and 
exciied  U»-i»rv'?»  soiisi  one  ntler  the  other,  to  nbel 
against  him.  Alter  the  (h-aih  of  th<-  eldest,  the  second 
s<jn,  //f*nrv,  sup[M»ni'd  by  the  |»t>pe  nufj  the  nolilcs.  and 
as^iisTed  by  Irensnii  in  tin*  eiiiperor*s  cani[i,  reduced 
his  father  to  extn-iiiiiies.  The  latter  threw  liimself  at 
the  fei't  of  his  inhuman  rliiM,  and  implored  him,  with 
stnMiiiing  eyes,  to  li:i\e  pi!y  i.n  his  gniy  liairs  ;  but  the 
iinruitural  monster  ami  his  eonl<  ih-rates  wen*  deaf  to 
ail  entn'aties,  and  eomf>elled  the  old  man  to  sign  the 
insfrumeiit  of  alslieation,  and  aek now  ledge  his  s<in  as 
sovereign,  by  the  title  of  Utnry  F.,  A.  I>.  1 106.  S<ion 
afterwanl,  the  broken-hearted  father  ended  his  ni'M-r- 
able  life.  Si  nbji  rt  had  ts-en  bin  |Ni\erty,  that  lie  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  Uifits  for  bn>ail.  In  his  n*ign  began 
the  first  cnisade,  A.  I).  1093.  In  A.  P.  11*J2,  a  com- 
|»act  was  made  in  wlikrh  tlie  rights  of  the  emperors 
and  lho«*  of  iIn*  popes  wen*  clearly  definc^d. 

Thrve  Venn   afterwanl,  llenr\'   V.  died,  and  the 
(tennan   dukes  and    nobles,  with   their  tossoIs  and    I 
knights,  assembhril  ocv  vVvt  \aiMDJ*.%  m\  '\wi'ViwcofcC>!«5«^*«^ 
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successor.  The  four  principal  nations  of  Germany, 
viz.,  the  Saxons,  Franconians,  Suabians,  and  Bavari* 
ans,  appeared  at  this  meeting,  to  the  number  of  sixty 
thousand,  all  well  armed  and  appointed.  Each  chose 
ten  nobles,  who  again  chose  one,  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  those  who  were  to  vote  at  the  election  to 
four — one  for  each  nation.  Lothaire  of  Saxony  was 
elected,  A.  D.  1 125.  To  defend  himself  against  the 
faction  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  with  whom  he 
carried  on  a  bloody  war  during  most  of  his  reign,  he 
gave  up  all  the  advantages  df  the  compact  of  1122, 
and  held  his  crown,  as  usual,  of  the  pope. 

At  his  death,  in  1137,  two  parties  divided  the  king- 
dom—  the  Guelfs^^  supporters  of  Henry,  duke  of 
Bpivaria  and  Saxony,  and  the  Ghibellines^^  who  elected 
Cottrad  IIL^  of  Hohenstaufen,  king.  By  him,  Henry 
was  deprived  of  both  his  dukedoms.  The  vassals  of 
Henry  fought  manfully  in  his  cause,  and  his  brother, 
Duke  Guelf,  shut  himself  up  in  Weinsberg.  AAer 
a  protracted  s'ege,  the  garrison  capitulated,  A.  D.  1140, 
on  condition  that  all  the  women  should  be  allowed  to 
depart,  taking  with  them  as  much  of  their  property  as 
they  could  carry.  The  terms  of  surrender  having 
been  signed,  the  gates  were  opened,  and,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  besiegers,  the  duchess  appeared,  bear* 
bg  her  husband  on  her  shoulders,  and  followed  by  all 
the  women  of  the  city,  similarly  laden.  The  hill  they 
crossed  is  still  called  Weibertreue^  ^^  woman^s  fidelity.^' 
In  1149,  Conrad  III.  returned  from  a  crusade  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  died  by  poison,  recommending  to  the 
electors  his  nephew,  Frederic,  called  Red'beard^  or 
Barbarossa^  a  Ghibelline  by  the  father's  side,  and  a 
Guelf  by  the  mother's.  * 

Frederic  /.,  or  Barbi^rossa,  when  he  ascended  the 
tlirone,  was  thirty  years  old,  and  a  model  of  manly 
German  beauty.  His  short,  fair  hair  curled  over  a 
broad  and  noble  forehead ;  his  complexion  was  clear, 
his  blue  eyes  full  of  intelligence  and  courage,  and  his 
lips  full  but  delicately  chiselled.  Though  a  true 
son  of  the  church,  he  was  a  determined  foe  to  the 
pope's  assumption  of  universal  dominion,  and  was  also 
aware  that,  to  be  effective,  terms  must  be  dictated  to 
the  pontiff  at  Rome.  On  his  way  thither,  the  Lom- 
biirds  implored  his  help  against  the  Milanese,  and  he 
accordingly  wrote  the  latter  a  letter  of  remonstrance. 
But  they  tore  it  up,  and  threw  it  in  the  face  of  his 
messengers.  This  insult  they  were  made  to  rue,  as 
we  have  related  in  our  account  of  Italy,  where  the 
exploits  of  Barbarossa,  south  of  the  Alps,  are  noticed.t 
Having  taken  Rome,  he  destroyed  a  picture  represent- 
ing the  German  king  receiving  his  crown  as  a  fief  from 
he  pope,  exclaiming,  "  You  begin  with  painting,  and 

♦  Guel/s  is  a  corruption  of  teel/en,  "whelps,"  according 
CO  a  ridiciilous  legend.  A  count  bantered  a  woman  for  hav- 
ing three  children  at  a  birth ;  the  woman  cursed  his  wife  so 
that  she  brought  forth  twelve  at  once,  eleven  of  which  the 
mother  sent  to  be  drowned.  But  the  count  met  the  messen- 
ger, and  at»ked  her  what  she  had  in  the  basket.  "Puppy 
doRS  —  tcelfrtit'*  said  she.  However,  the  count  lifted  the 
clotli,  and  ordered  the  babes  back  to  the  palace,  where  they 
were  carefully  brought  up;  and  their  descendants,  among 
whom  are  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  of  England,  were  called 
We/fit  or  Guells.  GhibeUinet  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
\%'aMiHger»,  the  name  of  a  fortress. 

t  >Vhen  Milan  was  taken,  A.  D.  1162,  the  pretended  skulls 
of  the  Magi,  or  wise  men  of  the  £ast,  deposited  at  Milan 
during  the  tlrst  crusade,  were  transferred  to  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne,  where  they  are  still  venerated  under  the  names 
of  dupor^  Mekhtor,  and  BakMtuar,  the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne, 


follow  it  up  by  writing,  in  the  expectation  of  tieedliiig 
us  under  your  feet."  a 

Returned  to  Germany,  Frederic  I.  crushed  the 
feuds  of  the  nobles,  and  destroyed  the  castles  whence 
many  of  them  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  sally- 
ing forth,  capturing  peaceful  travellers,  especially 
priests  and  merchants,  and  exacting  large  sums  ol 
money  for  their  ransom.  The  oppressed  peasants 
also,  were  encouraged  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
cities,  thus  building  up  an  independent  class  of  citizens 
in  the  place  of  serfs.  So  highly  was  Frederic  L 
esteemed  abroad,  that  Henry  II.  of  England  wrote  him 
a  letter  acknowledging  his  superiori^,  and  professing 
his  willingness  to  do  him  homage.  Frederic  pensh<Ki 
by  drowning,  in  Asia,  while  leading  the  third  crusade, 
A.  D.  1 190.  His  body  was  buried  at  Antiochia  ;  but 
the  legend  is  still  believed  that  he  of  the  red  beard 
sleeps  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  in  Thuringia,  his  head 
resting  dh  his  hand,  and  his  beard  -  grown  through  the 
stone  table  on  which  he  leans,  to  awake,  at  some  future 
day,  "  when  the  ravens  cease  to  hover  over  the  moun- 
tain —  and  bring  back  golden  times  to  Germany.**' 

Henry  F/.,  son  of  Frederic,  was  a  cruel  tyrant 
Though  but  the  grandson  of  a  simple  Suabian  count, 
he  wore  five  crowns  —  those  of  Germany,  Burgundy, 
Lfombardy,  the  Roman  empire,  and  Sicily.  He  died 
in  Sicily,  and  was  buried  amid  universal  rejoicings. 
Henry's  son  being  but  three  years  old,  PkUip,  a  brother 
of  Henry,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  against  his  own 
wishes.  He  was  assassinated  in  1208,  and  Otko  I V. 
succeeded,  who  conceded  the  right  of  investiture  to  the 
pope.  Innocent  III.,  and  the  appointment  of  bishops, 
but  soon  quarrelled  with  him,  and  was  excommuni- 
cated. Instigated  by  the  pope,  the  nobles  and  states 
elected  Frederic  II,  emperor,  A.  D.  1212,  who  had 
been  well  educated  by  the  pope.  But,  not  proving  suf- 
ficiently obsequious,  he  was  excommunicated  in  his 
turn.  He  went  to  Palestine,  and,  by  his  tolerant  spirit, 
won  upon  the  heart  of  the  sultan.  Camel,  who  opened 
to  him  the,  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  Christians  were 
allowed  to  worship  in'  the  city  unmolested.  Frederic 
IL,  on  his  return,  led.  a  life  of  elegant  luxury  in  his 
kingdom  of  Apulia,  which  he  filled  with  palaces  and 
gardens.  He  also  occupied  himself  in  poetry,  and  tiic 
study  of  astronomy  and  natural  history,  collecting  a 
menagerie  of  strange  animals,  and  writing  a  natural 
history  of  birds.  In  the  north,  his  empire  wns  en- 
larged by  the  exploits  and  civilizing  labors  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  who  subdued  savage  Prussia  —  and 
the  order  of  the  Cross  and  Sword,  who  civilized 
Esthonia. 

The  character  of  this  interesting  prince,  whose 
mother  was  an  Italian,  united  Grerman  strength  and 
steadiness  with  Italian  fire  and  elegance.  He  marrtcHi, 
for  his  third  wife,  Isabella,  the  beautiful  sister  of 
Henry  III.  of  England.  As  the  bride  entered  Cologne, 
crowds  of  the  people  strewed  her  way  with  flowers, 
and,  for  many  days,  the  richest  presents  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  populace.  A  ship,  drawn  by  persons  con- 
cealed within,  which  thus  seemed  to  sail  on  the  land, 
was  a  part  of  the  pageant.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated at  Worms,  with  great  pomp,  seventy-five  princ(^3 
and  twelve  thousand  knights  being  among  the  wedding 
guests.  A  general  peace  was  proclaiined  at  a  diet 
held  immediately  af\er,  and  all  were  required  to  refer 
their  wrongs  to  the  proper  tribunals,  instead  of  taking 
justice  into  their  own  hands,  as  heretofore.  This  ordi- 
nance was  the  first  ever  published  in  the  German 
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COXllAU    IV.  — CHARLES    IV. 


y:i. 


ii[i<."Mv"-.  tlji'  Latin  iKiviiiff  bi.-cn  imcd  up  (o  ilita  lime,  I 

a.i>.,i;>:mi.  I 

hMrliii!  il.is  roiiiiunio  rri-rn.  (Irnmmv  wni<  ovornin 
i.V  Th-  M..I11.-N.  .IS  « .•  h;.v.-  iinli,-.-.!   iii'oi.r  hisi.,n-  «r  , 


Unl-N  «Hii>|M-r,  A.  D.  13ia  His  lifi-  miiilit  li:>v<-  t-.ii 
fwncil,  bill  III-  miiuTitilioiMlv  M-fiiwd  Id  iiIIow  iIk; 
.■i>ll«Tr:>ti'<1  i'|..|„i-uW  1.>  I-:  <rcti'.I  I'rt.in  Inn  sl..i>iiirli. 
/..iHM  Ihr  B'lrari-iH  hi.h  llii'  I;im  .'mjxTi.r  »li.>  M.Ii;  nil 
th«  KDleucn  of  •'\rMriiiiiiitiicniii>ii."      Mt-  ImIiI  uvi-rri.iiii' 

lii-.    rji:il,   I'fi'.l.Ti.-   .,(■  A.i*:riri.  in  n  ni.r...i-.  I«.il.- 

«!iii-li  s«.'].l  »«:.>■  111.'  I.ni^.-I  ..fill-  Aii^lrlna  i...l.ili!y; 
Ijul  In-  ;ilr'r»iiril  \:-,-><\  li:i]i  in  |iri>'iii,  uml  (ir"|"iwil 
!J  divide  ulili  liliii  ill'-  iiii|"  ri;il  iiiiilii>rilv,  Tlii-ir  *ifi- 
niinirf*  f\m\,'jr,\  i<\u,:-.  t^m  .l:iv,  (.ii.l  lor  it.M  iMirji-Mr 
(ii(-)i  liii.l  II  X  al  .ni:nM  .1  'Hi  u'l.ii  li  lli<-  ti;iiri.-  i.l'  hin 
.-"II.  iiL'il"  n:>^  I'In.-.  .1  I.I-.W'  III-,  imn.      I-nri  llitn  pr... 

.-.-.■.li-.l  1..  I-^i'v.  .l-i I  rh'-  |..i,H'.rni.l  ['xl  Ni.-ln.lii-  V 

int..  Ill-  l-ol'^il  .-hair.  11k  .■.:.%■:,■■•„■  .\„-.\  in  CKtO.  In 
l:j:W,  !,.■  M, i,.'.i  a  ili.-i.  ;iiiil   111.'  ..:.-.-t>.rs  r.-i.lv.|l. 


/I". 


..r  Ms 


ival    I 


1Tll)l.'l 


,    ir-.'ij-!.l  .!...r.liM:  i.tul  ill.'  mi ity  W  inutnul 

■.:ii";i.i  i.rj;;iii!i:<.i  lli'-  i-.lilinilcil  4iHn|>nrl  of 
.■  Ilii'.^.i.  nr  ••t-iiiif.-.l.TJi-y."  whith  ii>cluilfil  tlii- 
'.VII-  iif  Ihiiii'i'iri.',  I.'ila.',  Itn'MK'ii,  RnniKwick,  &r., 
.  .ivri  :.•.  ill.-  ll-i'is-  i.iii-Hii.      At  uni-   tiiii''.  thi-si-  wi-rt- 

J>'vll>.-in   iiiiiiil-r.     Ill  ir^W,  tl !■!  Ii-iipii>  unt 

.,;.n.ii..an.|  l.il--.-,Hiiml. 


..■«li.-; 


1.1. 


At'-.-r  il..'  .I'^iili  'if  Cnrrnl  IV.,  iIk-  s.^i  of  Fnil- 

.-  1I..uI...|k..|  -11. |.'.l  iiin  i!i-<|>iiii-ii  tlip.ni-  — the 

..»Ti  u..-  ..!!'.-r.-.i  t.,  ill.:  lii;.l,.-t  l.i.l,l.-r;  nml  »n  Kriij- 
-'i.inti.  iUU.,r.l  .;fC..n.,.-„//,l,n.(l».r..f  llt-nry  III., 
'  iLZlit  iij>  \\.-  iir.-lil.i-h..[.  ..f  M.-nt7,  nn.l  <.)>liiinril  llic 
-. -i.T..  'I'Lirv-tw..  tti.;.".tH  f..n..».-'t  lii.l,nr.l  into 
;.  riiir,.n...i.!i  i..i.i.-.|  »i-!i  II  li..-j>l«h'l  .if  L-..l.f.  Thi- 
r.  1,'..-!...:.  .,f  l-r.*.-.  Ii..*.i-..r.  .-ii.ik.h.-.I  Alfon-«! 
.;"  i'.i--i'.-.  «li.)  i,\\'-T->\  .ii.li  ..f  il !.i-torH  t»t-Miv 


(111  I 


.f    Ui.-!.r,r.l,    il...    |..,,H-   nti't    nuW.  s  ; 
■I-.-   i-r  II n {  c-in-,.irur.  »li..| 


|...iv.m:  mi-l  i.lvr  |.iti.n-  nian.i-ivniia,  |...l  an  .ii.l  ;.. 
111.'  [illi:iN.-.'  <.f  l'.'|.>-  I'rli'in  «ii!>  l-'r..n.-.-.  iiii.l  l.r'.niilil 
lilni  ki.-k  M    K.'i.i.-.      In    IX'ril.  ill.  n- u.r.' («..  i-j..-. 

<.n<-  lit  K..in'-.  tl ilxr  a1  Ati-n..n  ;  iiii'l  In   tin-   X'  .r 

Clwrlrs   i-ii.-.l  th..   la -.is  (,-../i/,«    «,./,',  — mi  .-ii!'.  .T 

from  111.'  kn..1>.<'r  lulUi.»\  •l.M  in  »l.i<.'li  i:-  >.:.\  ii 
f-nclinf-.l,  —  (-..ni.-iitiini:  iliinv  i-liii]i|<'r>.  It  dcfnii"*  llic 
,irivili-.:.<s  ..ril».  kiti;:-.  <.f  tl.;ii.'mi!i,  lay»<l..ttn  rul.-sf.n 
till.-  ci<-(-iii.n  aii'l  i-'.nni:iti>.N  i.f  tin-  riiiiN'firy,  rt-^miiw 
ilif. ciii.-M  fnini  fitnhir  i-iii.-n>!ic-l>in<'nis  ii)H.n  iIm-  iii.l.ici. 
iiiiil  c->.t:il.li>li.'>i  siliiuirv  n'lr-ilalir.ns  f..r  lli<:  V-\\\»« 
unil  c>.lli-.-ii.>n  i.f  liix'-s'.  Tntil  tin'  <U^-..liiti.>n  of  tli'- 
•■ni|>inMin-'  bnll  hjih  ri1wii\H  r..ii>i.!.'rt.l  tlx-  \:T^.\m\• 
work  ..f  till-  C.niKinic  cun>iiiiitiMn.  Clmrli-N  IV. 
fuiiruliil  llii:  first  i;.-nn>in  iini^>i>;iy.  nt  ['mpH'.  ii 
f-itv  whirl)  lir  built,  iKi'l  lliu  (-a|.itiil  i>f  lii-  iiati\>-  kinu- 
a<nii.  IIi-.'vain|<l.-«ii!<s.>..nfuU.m.'.ll.ylli.<na|.«l.>ir-!X 
nnil  ■)]<-  I'liblini-,  uho  fi.iimli-il  nnivcp'iiiis  in  Viiiinii  unit 
lli-i.li-ll.-r);;  utli.rs  w.-n-  t-si.-il.li-lHil  by  tin-  ^|.iriiiial 
[>rinc(-N — tli<'iin-libisli..|Bi  of  Mfiiiz,  Tn-***,  nn'Wii- 
ln(£iM-,ni('i.li.piii'.  Krfurl.iinilWnnsbiir^.  'rhi-iitii».'r.i- 
ty  at  l'rn<;ni'  Moim  li-nl  w-vi-n  tliDii-uni.!  MH'li-tiii.t  Itiui.l;! 
oV  mUbiTH,  |Kiwi'V(-r,  Nwunncd  tlin.imli.Mii  iKriiiiui)  ; 

•  Tir  w.iK--'.  Iiull  ri.ii  in  tli.-  f..!l.,«i;,:  mi.  Iiri-ii..,,  i...t  t.. 
•.IT  .lial.iU.  .1  .trniii :  —  "  Mi.v  lb''  A;ii.i:;1.M'  I  r..l  .  .-t  ]/.it.« 
.t.'wn.iin'lc;ivr  him  inf.  tb.*  l'ii.>..l<  ..flu.  .  r^.'iui-  nii  I  |  m-ii- 
n'\  Mavh.'  Wll  int..  ■»  unl-.n-f-ii  -ii:.r.' :  Cir-.-.l  U-  I.L, 
K..m3<nitiit»ll,i<.'.>Ii.in.:i,.  :  M  iv  tl..' 1...r.|  -iiMl.- I.mi  u.:h 
r.|;vii».l  |.1.!i.l.,'-.  ;    M..v  n.;.Mn    K.-t  !  .r.  «.'ii   IT-   \-.J.\. 

MiCi'.  >riv  til.-  »i:..i. ..( t<A.  ..'..1..I  i!..-  i.;,-.^'!  »:■..-!;... 

'I  i'-iiil.  li'ini  i.:.iiii-t  Mil.  Uk"  ut-  in  ihi-  *«:i-\  ni.-l 
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M.yi 


-.In- 
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,    Tl 

Il  a  .1..-  tl..'v 

'r..»ri..tJ:.  .\. 
■   kill'.'  ..f  IS..b 
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».  vr.:i. 
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.  .atb  < 


-f    11.- 


.   fr. 


.   b.i 


.'.II  .1'  1:^1.1* 

r'..il  ii-'i.-.'.      Tl xt  ,'n.[..-r..r.  Alhrrl  of 

■^ f  l('Ni.il|-b.  in;iiti  iii|>'jii!  iitiinni-x  ptirlof 

(1.1  1..  III.'  b>'r.  .ii-:iry  |.».  .-...ii*  <.f  hi<  Tamil; 


i.-h  I 


I.-.I    i 


■lie   i 


iH-.-  i.f  SHriiz.-rliifi.l.  //fury  17/.,  his  Mirr.-nnor.  Iimk 
■  jKitni/H  Duirb-miisni',  ibirlMnwu,  mxl  Fmlt-ric  II. 
r  bis  miHl'-ls  :  hut  hv  wan  mur(li-n-<l  by  poiRon,  which 
immk  lulminincml  Ui  him  in  tiw  ncrament  of  tho 


.,:i A  ii.a<i.-r-  sa.t  m.)...!4k.  |:..v.  r.u->l  ).)i 

ii.;.H>.  1.....  iiil  .■.i-iit..'  I Iiir  i-ri*.:.-.:.^    Tlir  •b..iF 

l..|r  ..f  ».'.i.I.'r>.i.  .  »» .liM.I.~l  i.il'. » nuiLn...."  rwh  i4  «!.» h 
l.s.r>I<  .>»[>  ..Ill'  rr<.     T)i>-  U'l  I'.t  "i  ll.r  tiiiitifilr  HI.*  rh  m-d 

ri'.:ht    .if    i..!iiij    «itli   il.'.ir  n.o-t.r-.    All    *lii.l<'iit*  ixif 

unli.'(ii.  iillr  ttiry  «u|>ja>rtnl  ihiiii'vlvi'- un  lhp..r  rvur>|.«)* 
hT  U-iCiIiii.;  ill.- I'll unr  .il  iTi*lrui'ti.ni  ii.iii  .livult.l  intal.rar 
(•-ulli.-^  of  vbi.'h  Ihr  lirtl  llir.-r  —  Ih.-nb^'r,  mt-linnr,  ■■..) 
law  —  Hprr  Irnni.d  ttrmrt.  'Ilmw  Hliuha.1  rniii|.lrtiil  th'-tr 
Mudin  in  .'iibrr  .if  tlii->t-  Hiriiir*,  «i'ri-  ■dBiillnl  tn  thi 
di-crtr  iif  A0t.-r.  Thr  Inurtb  (jrully  r.Mii|ffi'h('ndt-d  llic  lilj- 
ml  mrts  *rvcn  iit  numlm,  tu^  ffwat^,  tlicMiir,  UiKif, 
malhrmatin,  phTHC*.  mcUlihfmic*,  ■»■)  mnnl  philnHpay. 
IVnBdntU  ia  ihn*  ■tudin  sen  tnmcd  ■  mif**. 


WENCESLAUS  — M  AX  IMILl  A 


and  the  empcrar  was  obliged  to  encourage  ailioocesof 
cities  to  suppress  [hem.  Wfnceslaus,\he  next  emperor, 
acted  like  a  madman.  On  one  occasion,  he  hod  three 
tents  pitched,  one  black,  another  white,  and  another 
red.  Inviting  the  nohles  to  a  hanquet,  he  introduced 
them,  one  by  one,  into  the  black  tent :  those  who  sur- 
rendered what  possessions  he  required,  he  feasted  in 
the  white  tent ;  those  that  refused  his  demands,  were 
beheaded  in  the  red  lent  He  would  also  set  blood- 
hounds upon  his  guests,  and  his  wife  was  repeatedly 
lacerated  by  these  fierce  animals  as  she  lay  in  bed 
Ua  one  occasion,  he  roasted  the  cook  on  a  spit,  who 
had  served  up  an  iti-dressed  capon. 

In  1411,  Germany  had  three  emperore,  and  Chris- 
landoin  three  popes.  The  arrogant  and  dishonored 
SigUmund,  however,  soon  became  sole  emperor ;  nnd, 
to  setUe  the  popedom,  a  council  was  convened  at 
Consiaiiue,  consisting  of  the  emperor,  all  the  electors, 
a  crowd  of  nobles,  plenipoteniiaries  of  foreign  sover- 
eigns, three  patriarchs,  ihirly-lhree  cardinals,  forty- 
SBVon  archbishops,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  bishops, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  abbots,  one  thousand  eight 
)iundred  priests,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  doctors  and 
several  monks.  It  was  this  council  of  Constance  that, 
in  spile  of  the  promise  of  safely,  burnt  at  the  stake  llie 
renowned  martyrs  John  Husa  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
A.  D,  1415,  for  heresy.*  They  then  elected  Martin 
V.  pope,  who  soon  succeeded  in  rcplaciiig  the  veil  of 
thick  darkness,  which  had  hecn  in  some  measure 
wiihdrawn  from  the  abuses  of  the  church. 

The  death  of  Huss  kindled  the  Hussite  war,  in 
which  the  fierce  leader  Ziska  repeatedly  overthrew. 
with  his  penaanls  and  women,  large  imj>erial  armies, 
rcndcriiig  Bohemia,  for  a  lime,  independent.  He 
passed  hither  and  ihilhcr  through  tite  country,  like 
the  destroying  angel,  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  de- 
bauched monks  and  their  abettors,  demolishing  con- 
vents, burning  churches  and  monasteries,  and  currying 
firo  and  Bwoi^  Into  every  town  and  village  that  resisted 
his  progress.  These  justly- exasperated  fanatics  at  last 
obliged  Sieismund  lo  giiamnly  to  Bohemia,  under 
certain  modi fica lions,  freedom  of  preaching,  "  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds,"  poverty  of  the  priests,  and  appro- 
priation of  ecclesiastical  property. 

In  1438,  Albert  of  Austria  was  eleclod  to  succeed 
Sigismund  ,  and  since  then,  nearly  every  emperor  has 
been  Austrian.  Ho  died  after  two  yonre ;  nnd  the 
incapable  Frederic  IJL,  the  last  etnperor  who  rc- 
coivodhis  crown  from  the  pope,  next  reigned  fur  fifly- 
throe  years,  during  which  "  the  imperial  crown  had 
becomea  night-cap,"  —  to  use  the  words  of  n  quaint  old 
author,  —  and  full  scope  was  given  to  the  struggles 
UHwcen  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  and  the 
disputes  of  princes,  great  and  small.  Meanwhile  Hun- 
gaiT  and  Bohemia  detached  themselves  from  Austria, 
and  elected  independent  kings.     The  next  emperor — 


•  Hum  taught  that  the  popo  wns  no  Kirater  than  nny  other 
buhop  (  that  uteleu  holidayi  ought  to  be  abolisbed  ;  that  the 
tUn'tnim  of  purgatory  had  no  foundation  in  Scripture;  that 
conflmution  and  oitr? me  Unction  wero  not  Meramenta  j  that 
■aricular  coofteniOD  wa«  a  Tain  thing  :  Ihst  al tan,  priestly  vMt- 
mcnta.  image*,  and  coiuecratcd  veaneli  wne  uaeleai,  and  that 
prayet  nseued  not  be  ofiercd  up  in  churohcs  merely,  for.  the 
whole  outb  bong  the  Lord't,  any  epot  of  it  might  be  used  as 
hiatcmplc;  that  the  saerament  of  Uie  Lord's  sujipec  oucht  to 
ba  remvcd  in  both  kinds  by  the  laity  ;  »nd  that  the  bread 
I  nd  win*  in  the  eochaiut  were  not  truisabttantiated  into 
'  fjbtf  Ijodf  and  Mood  of  Christ,  but  that  ^u  real  body  and 
ahodwBrvnetini  titer  m  qddlualaQd  niTBteno«i  faikutm. 


Maximilian  I.  —  was  such  a  hero  In  person,  manners, 

and  exploits,  as  minstrels  love  lo  celebrate  Jn  taya  t»f 
chivalry  ;  but  he  was  unsteady,  and  often  triflmg,  ftnd 
the  age  advanced  toward  (he  great  epoch  of  tlui 
reformation  without  his  aid,  or  even  consciousness  of 
its  progress.  In  1516,  he  attempted  lo  raise  forces 
for  a  Turkish  war;  but  a  mightier  contest  was  at 
hand.  "  We  must  fight,"  wrote  a  cOQtemponity  au- 
thor, "  nol  against  the  Turks,  but  against  the  pope  ;" 
and  at  the  breach  which  Wiclif  and  Huss  lutd  made  in 
llifi  walls  of  papacy,  boih  cannon  nnd  glittering  Wool 
camo  in  play  —  the  rough  artillery  of  Luihera  elo- 
quence, and  the  polishi'd  sword-tbrusis  of  Melanc* 
ihon^s  elegant  and  echolariy  pen. 


CHAPTER   CCCXLIV. 

A.  D.  15ie  to  1849- 
Freedom  of  Cmiscieticj'  —  LuthfT  —  Charles  V, 
—  Annuls  —  Napoleon  iit   Germany- 
German  Union,  or  Republic 


Even  a  Papist  cardinol  acknowledges  iliat, "  a  few  I 
years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the   Luilienn   and  I 
Calvinistic  heresies,  there  existed  no  strictness  la  the  | 
spiritual  courts,  no  discipline  wilh  regard  lo  i 
no  acquisition  of  Chrislian  knowledge,  no  respoct  for  E 
sacred  things  ;  in  short,  there  was  hardly  a  TBltiga  of  f 
religion  remaining."     A  Papist  bishop  abo  MSetM  ifesl  I 
"  most  of  the  preachers  of  that  day  diacoufMd  ooljr  I 
of  indulgences,  pilgrimages,  and  alma  to  iJie  iBOBka. 
and  made  things  indiflerenl  the  groundwork  of  piely." 
The  attempts  of  the  abandoned  Tetitel  la  Netl  indiil 
genccs  or  pardons  for  the  commisBioo  of  sins  pM  or  11 
(atuiQ  —  in  order  to  raiae  money  to  build  St  ratr^  at  M 


CHABLBS    v.  — rUOTESTANT    BBrORH  ATION. 


i  Koine  —  brought  on  tho  crwis.  Luther,  tho  piotm 
I  mink  and  luarticd  prufcaor,  wai  fitted  by  nntura  aii'l 
•.itui^aiiun  lu  n>usc  th«  whirlwind  of  diiKUasioD,  and 
■  (■iiiilv  tlw  Mumi  uf  opixMiiKHi,  which  in  the  end  beat 
iliiwn  tlic  Hibriu  of  Irudiiiiin  and  rniiiil,  wbcnrin  lite 
liiimnn  mind  Imd  been  so  king  ini|irii)oni;d.  In  (.Icto- 
bir.  1S17,  ho  dcvlnri-d  wiir  atJuiuM  the  twle  of  iiuiiil- 
l!'-nce»  and  mher  abuso-i  by  ntlWinK  to  the  greol  door 
lit'  iltc  cusllc  L'burch  ol'  WlTiviiilifri;  a  chatl<:nge  lo  all 
coim-n,  to  di'']iiiti.-  wiih  him  on  ninciy-tivu  dilfi^rfnt 
[iri>[><HLiiu[ii.  IIIh  bold  cbnilrniEC  full  li)iea!i|Hirku|iun 
|rfiHili-r.  Whiit  thoMsiimls  h:i'l  ihuii^hl  in  nee  ret,  he 
iiail  iliin-il  ti).('nl>'  to  •.'\|in'!>s ;  what  himdrrd!i  uf  thuu- 
>ati<]«  hud  AiHiii-cti-il,  ihi-y  now  Jrit  to  lie  tnic. 

Tlie  di'iuiU  uf  tin-  c.-in''T  uf  Lniher,  aiihil  by  lliv 
centle  ami  cumlid  Mclancihon,  would  lead  us  into  loo 
I'xicnded  a  fn.'lil  of  remark  fur  onr  [iiir|M)'<e.  SiifBcc 
it  ti>  Kuy,  that  Luther  wiih  tiunimoneil  lit  Home  ;  bul  the 
i-[ii|>i'r(ir  M.iiiiiiiilJun,  denirons  uf  humbling  ihc  pope, 
UKri't'd  with  Freili-rir,  eh-clor  (if  Sasony,—  wlio  was 
prixiil  of  tb>-  ri'piitation  tlie  conipminiiuid  profeiBtor  had 
iii'ipiired  fur  his  iiniventiiy, — tluit  LuiIkt  muM  Ijc 
<|iiired.  Tho  siiiiii  r<.'furiner,  iherefore,  met  Caietanus, 
i!h!  gencnil  uf  ilie  Duminicaim,  cuminbuiuned  fur  tlic 
{iiir|ius<<  bv  the  pope,  before  the  diel  conveiked  at  Augs- 
btir)!,  A.'ll.  laitf.  TIm!  comiiiiHaioncr,  however,  on 
Iliiiliiii;  thai  Liitltcr  wotild  mil  reifwci,  refuied  to  ducuM 
ilie  tiinely-livc  pnipovilioHM,  and  diMniiMed  the  aiMem- 
Illy  "  in  [iP'al  wrath,"  The  jNipe  tlteii  excummuni- 
r.iii'd  Luitit-r,  who  bumcd  his  bull  of  eicuminunica- 
tion,  piibliciv,  before  all  tlic  profi'MorB  and  aludeots  of 
Wjttemberi 


In  i:fi\.  L'i'hi-r  V.HK  kikiiiimwiI  b-f'ir<>  n  di'-t  <if 
fill-  <-m|>iri-,  al  Wurmn,  b%-  I'ltarliit  V.,  wbii  fiiip|>tMeft 
(1i:it  a  diW'iiMiiin  wniild  pill  diiwn  iIh^  ht-rrniy  al  uncc. 

riM'adlM-nnlHof  nf'irinand  llicirupiionriiU  noiiii  mar- 
>hiil1<-d  all  ti<-muny,  nnd  inil««d  iimmI  of  Kurtipe,  on 

■|i|io>ilr  aiih-K.  TIm*  n'fnnnert  were  called  VrottMtaxU, 
l>i  i-Biiw>  iIm>  ekt-lor  <if  riaxnny  ami  other  princes  pro- 
Ir*tf4  aiininat  ihe  reveml,  at  a  Bubaefiuenl  diet,  of  a 
(li-^ren  pwB«^  by  B  furmer  diet,  '*  that  every  •ecular 
priiM'r  ahiMikl  nwnaga  the  ccclcsioaical  abin  of  hia 


The  Praleatanl  Reformatioo  led  to  wara  which  laiilcd    ! 
the  greater  part  of  a  century.    Tho  coalition  of  prince*, 
call^   Ihe    Smalkaldu    Leagiu,  who    embraced    Lu-    I 
thcr'M  view*,  compelled  Charles  V.,  in  l^Si,  ujtd  ngain    I 
in  15S'i!,  to  gmnt  ihe  PraictilanM  liberty  of  conxcicnce    I 
iind  eipiul  eivil  righw  with  the  Calholic*.     But  in  16  IN, 
ilie  two  pnrtieM  again  flew  (o  arm*,  and  the  Thirty  Yenn' 
^V'ar  f'omrnencei).*     Tilly  anil  M'nllunitlein,  the  Impe-    ' 
riiil  geni-trilii,  reduced  inusl  of  the  Prolesinnt  (erritoriet 
to  submiwiiiin  ;  hut  the  cnuHe  was  saved  by  the  inter- 
venlion    of    (iiislavii*    AdulphuR,   king    uf.  Sweden. 
The  houNc  of  Auntrin,  which  tiM'n  oceupii-d  llie  im|ie> 
Hid   thniiie,  wan  I'trecluully  <*riiipled  by  hi*  tiuccewtes, 
and  in  A.  D.  Iti-tP',  the  (irnee  uf  Wextphaliii  *•  cured 
liberty  uf  cuiiitcicnee  and  the  free  exercise  of  nil  n-H- 
giunii  ihruiighoul  Ucmtony  —  except  in  the  Auniriiiii 


Chnrlft  v.,  —  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  hi^ory 
—  kin)!  of  S|>uin,  Naples,  nnd  Sicily,  lord  uf  the  Neih-     ■ 
eriatids,  ami  of  Milan,  wn*  gmndsun  of  Mnximilian,     , 
and  beeaine,<in  the  death  uf  the  ein{>eror,  in  A.  II.  1619,     i 
the  Kuceesiifid  candidate  fur  ihe  empire,  over  the  chi-     | 
valric  Francis  L  uf  Fnince,  and  ihc  Frotexiant  Duke 
Frederic  of  Suxony.     lie  wiu  at  tlie  ago  uf  nineteen 
when  Itc  assumed  ihc  imjicriat  manllc,  oficr  sigmng  an 
instrument  which  accureil  all  iheir  rights  to  the  prince* 
uf  the  empire.     Two  yean  aflcr  hi*  elrciion,  he  wo* 
cmwned  with   great   ]HHnp,  at   Aix-ln-Chopelle,    and     ■ 
excluinned  a  wild  and  itissuluio  life  for  one  uf  ureut 
regularity.     lie  wns  tne  gieaie*!  and  musi  ooweria 
■uvereign  of  his  age;  and  reigned  forty  years,  iliirinfi     i 
mo*t  uf  which  Imi  wo*  at  war  with  bin  diMiniiuiNhed     < 
rival,  Francis  I.      lie  also  «trenunu*ly  op|>oHr<l  I'role*- 
tannim.     In  l.Vifi,  he  voluntarily  reHigncd  ihe  crown 
uf   Spain.   Nnples,  Spanish   America,   nnd  the   Nelli- 
erlands,  m  E'liillp  11.,  and  that  of  (iermnny  to  Ferdi- 
nand, and,  n;tiring  lo  ilic  monaIIer^-  of  St.  Jtisi,  in 
Spain,  devuled  hiiiiielf  lo  the  simplicily  niid   privacy 
of  monu*lic  life,  till  his  death,  in  A.  I).  KViH. 


•  The  pnlitiral  mmllTinn  of  Earope,  mo  liunflrcil  J-rnn 
a^o,  is  M'tn  in  the  frillnwinft  okvu-h  b;r  SchilliT ;  "Tlic 
KoownM  [Mirt^  vm  iiilinitely  the  moti:  iiuiiiPimi*,  and 
nure  (Hvorrd  tir  the  cuiiAtiiutiini  of  the  ('m|>im  niill  tho 
I'mtfstMnlii  [imw^Hil  ■  tract  at  rich  trrhtnry,  aatlikb 
prinrM  and  noliles  nuniprou*  irniir*.  the  Hivi'tticnrT  nf 
tb*  iws,  flauruhing  bmii!>.  and  manjr  sdhi'irnti  In  the  lln- 
manlit  •tatn.  If  the  IfnaaniMa  hail  SjiiiiD  ui'I  ll^lj  nn 
tbfir  nJo,  Venicr,  Iliillanil,  and  KniiUnil  wt  iv  i\-a.Ay  in  ku)h 
■iilur  the  rmtntants  with  their  tiea*uniii  anit  thv  nurlhi'm 
■Utv*  ami  Tuikry  to  aid  thtni  with  thrir  tITHi]!*.  I'Vni-  nf 
their  ]iriiK(ii>ne  rln-iiin  of  Ihermpire.  Kirr*  tbinit  Kiiebt 
hsTi*  neii  (I'inP  if  prifsle  inlorrsla  hail  mii  Iwrn  rimiullvtl 
r.i(h>-r  than  tho  puldir  p>ni><l.  Kranrr  hail  1<»1  with  hir  illua- 
ln..u<  llrnrrall  hir  niiuht  in  th.  alTair.  ..(  Y.m.\,r.  ItoUand 
wai  )tnun.)iin|;,  but  miuirr-l  all  lirr  rnrru-.  fnrthr  drfrniv  nf 
hrr  nrwly  ari|iiirvJ  rn'nlnm.  tjifland.  althnuch  apcran- 
diiPil  by  lh«  aniuiMtion  ni  .SratUiiil,  wiU  dcpriTi>d  ft  that 
inSuFDn'  in  l*fnlc*Uiit  Kuniiip  whii  L  had  titcD  o)>taincd  [or 
h«  hf  (ho  QiB'tn  mind  nf  Kliulj«h.  The  inTik  Jiuir*  I. 
■ulT<*rr<l  hi*  ibiiehK''  and  hrr  huihand  Frrdcric  In  he 
ruinrd  without  alinniitinK  Id  aarc  ihrn.  Nfiain  <■  a*  beitin- 
lunri  tn  TftI  iha  effrrtu  n(  that  mialakcn  poUrj  whwh  had  led 
hrr  to  nriilr^l  acntuiiuic  at  home,  Ini  thn  aako  uf  dtawing 
Knld  (nim  hn  &F«lj-a«|iured  ponrwiooa  in  Amrrira  Tb* 
tm|jF  livnl  in  mnilant  fear  of  hi*  Irmble  niiithtinr*  the  rirr- 
ran  nf  Milan  and  Napln.  Ai  head  nf  iho  ehiurh.hc  wiehed 
■ucr«u  M  Ihc  Hoauniitn;  but  a*  ■  leaparal  priiur,  h*  was 
(lad  that  Iho  I'tamtBDIa  k(pi  ih*  anpenv  oniplojrtil  at  hama. 
Ilia  mublic  of  Venice  had  two  danKcroua  neuhlnn  in  Aus- 
trian TTTikl  and  SpanUh  Milan,  frnvoj  \mj  boKrirn  the** 
rauntriea  and  Pranre.     In  ihr  north,  Iwo  pnworhl  mnnarrh* 

•       ■  ■        ■  -     .  -  .  ,y    J,      .. 


■Ml  GuaUVM  AdalphiM  in  IiwMk»." 


Fcrdinnnd  TI.,  ihe  emperor  of  Germany  through 
moat  of  Ihe  Thiny  Yeare'  Wur,  died  in  1637 ;  nmi  few 
mivcrcigns  have  \eh  l>ehincl  them  a  tiame  more  odious. 
Under  tiie  cloak  of  religioua  iseal,  he  senl  fire  snd 
Kwor<)  through  hia  naiiVc  land.  Hereiies  were  exler- 
miimted,  not  because  their  doctrines  w«re  dainiiable, 
hut  because  those  who  presumed  to  diSbr  from  their 
sovereign  were,  in  hia  eyes,  guilty  of  rebellion.  More 
ihan  ten  millions  of  humnn  beings  wero  sacrificed  to 
this  unjust  ond  cruel  policy.  The  Jesuits  had  im- 
pressed upon  him  the  infernal  maxim  that  a  land  had 
belter  lie  waste  than  harbor  heretics  and  rebels.  On 
Ihis  principle  he  acted  thnmgh  a  long  life,  and  reduced 
the  fair  plains  atid  lields  of  Uermany  to  the  condition 
of  n  howling  wilderness,  through  which  dissolute  sol- 
ilicrs,  and  half-slarved,  miserable  peasants,  in  whose 
breasts  famine  and  suffering  had  extinguished  the  feel- 
inga  of  humanity,  wandered  like  fiends,  ready  ig 
devour  friends  and  foes  alike.  The  year  in  which  the 
(.'mperurdied,  a  frigbtflil  famine  was  added  to  the  other 
JiurroTB  of  war.  Men  disinterred  and  devoured  human 
corpses,  and  even  hunted  down  human  beings  to  feed 
oil  their  flesh.  A  pestilence  was  ihe  consequence,  which 
swept  away  thousands  upon  tliousands.  Hundreds 
destroyed  themselves,  being  unable  to  endure  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  The  license  consequent  on  this  misery 
iillcrty  destroyed  the  morality  which  was  once  llie 
pride  and  boast  of  Germany. 


During  the  next  century,  the  influence  of  the  itffi  of 
Louis  XiV.  greatly  modified  the  German  chnmctor,  an 
integral  part  of  which  had  hitherto  been  hatred  of  the 
French.  In  the  year  1700,  Charles  IL,  kin^  of 
Spain,  died,  and  all  Europe  divided  itHpli'  into  hosiitc 
parlies  on  the  side  of  France  or  Germany,  in  liter  wat 
of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The  rival  claimants  wen 
a  grandson  ^3f  Louis  XIV.,  and  a  son  of  l-eonold  1^ 
Ihe  emperor  of  Germany.  Streams  of  blood  were 
shod,  millions  of  treasure  squandered,  and  iHe  war 
ended  in  1715,  —  the  year  of  the  death  of  Addc. 
queen  of  England,  and  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  Fiatire, — 
with  no  result  lieyonJ  that  of  placing  the  conieDiIing 
parties  in  nearly  the  same  political  position  they  liad 
occupied  before  it  began. 

In  the  first  part  of  iho  eighteenth  century,  the  Turks 
invaded  the  German  empire  j  "but  Eugene  compelled 
ihem  lo  sue  for  peace,  after  the  loss  of  ihcir  gnind 
vizier,  and  the  flower  of  thrir  army,  in  the  bloody 
engagements  of  Pcterwardein  and  Belgrade.  The  la^ 
ler  of  these  places,  together  with  a  part  of  Wollachi* 
and  Scrvia,  were  ceded  lo  Austria,  but  this  portion 
was  restored  in  1739.  As  a  protection  against  future 
invasions,  military  colonies  were  placed  by  Eugene 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Turkish  frontier. 

Charla  VI.  attempted  to  secure  the  succesaon  to 
his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  by  what  is  called  the 
Pragmatic    Sanelioti;  that    Is,    a    guaraniy  of   Ibe 


I 


imperial  crown  lo  her,  not  only  by  the  imperial 
diet,  but  by  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe,  most 
of  whom  acquiesced.  The  accession  of  Maria  The- 
resa was  opposed,  however,  by  a  formidable  league, 
consisting  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Prussia  and  the 
e1<.>ciar  of  Bavaria,  who  wero  afterward  joined  by 
Suxony,  Spain,  and  I*oland.  The  empress  was  obliged 
to  yield  up  Silesia  to  the  Prussians,  and  a  French 
army  overran  a  great  part  of  Bohemia.  Austria  had 
taken  from  Hungary  the  right  to  elect  her  kings,  and 
the  Iliingnrinn  nobles  were  rather  ill  disposed  ;  but  when 
the  beautiful  Maria  Theresa  entered  their  diet,  with  her 
infant  son  upon  her  arm,  and  called  on  them,  by  their 
oniha  of  knightlioud  to  succor  a  persecuted  woman, 
tfiey  rose  with  one  accord,  drew  their  swords,  and  de- 
*,a/wd  themaelva  ready  to  shed  iheir  blood  "m  \>et 


defence.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  lime,  ihey 
mustered  a  formidable  army,  consisting  of  Panilour*, 
Croalians,  and  other  wild  hordes,  whose  very  iuuimm 
wore  unknown  in  civili:(ed  Europe.  Within  a  w«ck, 
the  whole  of  Uppor  Austria  was  cleored  j  ond  the  vic- 
torious barbarians,  marehing  into  Buvnria,  made  ihnn- 
selves  masters  of  Munich  on  the  day  that  the  m»l 
emperor  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Pnuikfort. 
A  general  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Qia[ielle,  in 
1748,  conferring  the  imperial  dignity  on  Maria  Tlwrc- 
sa's  husband,  Francis  of  Lorrainr,  and  confirming  |i> 
the  queen  her  hereditary  dominions,  and  Silesia  to 
Prussia.  The  Seven  Years'  Worcommenccd  in  1756, 
and  was  ended  in  1763.  It  involved  all  Europe  tn 
misery,  but  left  all  parties  in  precisely  ihe  nuM  poltl 
,  \ca.\  cotvAftwn  6»  Vi  (wmd  them. 


KKANrlS    I   — FUAXCIS    II. 
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TIh'  iii:iiiii«'rs  of  ilic  iinfM-riui  ami  (itTiiiMii  rmirN  in 
ill"  « .ir!y  li;til'  iif  ll'o  fi^^liU'iitli  ri'iitury  wi-nr  hixiiriinis 
.1,1   il  •jntrrrn).     'Dii'  iiimih'v    wrnii^  friMU  an  a))ii«^'<i 

i:.i|  |MiviTty-s!rh'k«'n  [h-ii|iIi*  W:iS  SjMMl!  Uv  lln'ir 
i,|.;i.i.,^. If-   1(1   till'   inii^t   t;i'«*''l«"«*'<  i'\?nivai;:tijrr.     Tin- 

ill  I  r.il  i-irirt  wa-i  nnhluftfil  arfDiilini;  in  iIm*  >trii'ir'it 
,  ..■■itri  111'  Spaiii«>)i  ctiiitii-Mf.  Fnrty  lIxHisanil  |M'r'<i>M"« 
v.-  ;i'  :ii  sii'iii-  fiimi  nr  M:lifr  a!tai*)i(.Mi  to  \\i^  rsial>!i»«h- 
:ii<  \\\  a:i<l  i\<  tniliniiN-i  <'V;M-n*)it.in'  t'nrnisliril  nTtaiii 
!<  ••;ili"^iili  iln*  iih-an-*  of  rr\i'!r\,  whilst  tin*  i»rollii!a«*v 

■  >r  iM:irtiir*<4,  }iaiiL:<Ts-on,  and  ia(*k<'\s,  iniparicd  its 
'i<:ji-  'o  >'K':«'!y  in  all  r.ink<.  K.i'.ini;,  drinkin*^,  and 
■.■•••rj'lu;i*.n«"»-i  wip*  riHishli-n-il  lin*  niain  and  only 
"'ii--  (!•  •->  uf  Lfi'.  ••  liall  Vii'Mnawas  fi-d  fnini  tliiToiirt 
k  'in  II  and  till*  rinir!  «'»'llar."  Si»)«inn  f'-a**!'*,  ppK-i-s- 
*..iii'»,  .'ii|il  firruorks.  «  n><-riain«-il  fnniiin  M'^ittif'*.  Tin' 
)•:•  I'i  liirliH'  |»:irri>'s  iif  tin-  «Mij»n- •*  was  s'l-rprd  in '1*m" 
i.  i\  w  .n«',  ot"  \\  iiii'lituik  Iii»i5"'iii:id«»  wtTi*  r\jn'ndi"d  dailv. 
r.i*  .;■•    u-iiliins  nf  till-   fin«  "l  wim*  wrn*  al«>ii  allow rd 

•  !.i  ;.  t'lf  li«T  |M»^^i't«.,  and  twii\<'  liarnl^  f  »r  Iht  Iwiths. 
'1  II"  '"'•  ;r:  nl'SaNiiny  was  nj-iaily  |ir«tll:;:ai«'.  and  ni'irli 
!"i  <:  L'uifntl.  Aml"isui^  tin*  Stron;!  ilnd  in  17«Ci, 
!<..\.M:i  'lii'i*'  iiintdp'il  and  til'v-two  cliildri'ii.  IIis 
r-i.M  wa-^  i.ni"  iiMii^  v*«'ni*  ot'  t'u.ir-r  driiaMrlitTV,  and 
•il-  ni  i^t  wan''tn  «'\|ifnditun',  ami  lasN-Irss  |»rufnsion. 
t  '  .••«■.  ai  a  l'»asi   in  Imnor  of  a  f:ivi»ritf  niis!n*ss,  Ni'p- 

•  i:i'-  ij'jM  rip'd  on  tlir  KUh*, at!<>nii('d  liy  friLiatfs,  Vnii'- 
'.  Ill  •j"iid"la'<.  and  ^xunlNKits,  the  cn'vvs  i>f  which  wrn* 
,:r.  ^*,  i|  \u  s.'itiii  jai-k*'is  and   silk  s!iM*kin»;s.     Turkish 

■  .  .  .'.  ir.i  s,  M.iurs,  and  Swiss  lialhf'rili<Ts  ^nanlcd  tlx* 
''i:il.^  :  aiid  a  tila/.inis  |'d«*  of  W(mm1  ttm-w  its   li^hl   on 

I    :i  I -Li'ir.t'al    |)i<'!nn*,  uhidi    covrnMl    six    tlioiis:ind 
.irl<.  Ml"  lanvas.      A    (Jvpsv  partv  at   Muhlbiir2  rust 

■  .n  •■  iii.ii.nnH  of  diiliars  !  Tlif*  private  in-astirv,  or 
_  -  •  :i  \  .I'l't,  \\  a<«  orowd'-tl  \\  iiii  pnM*ion*<  stones  ami  *;oId, 
Arii:!i!   la'ii  ::r.iN'srpii'  fi^ruri's,  colnintis   of  us:ri(.*h*.s 

:  >.  iiijs  I-  il  cliM-k^.  and  hnndrt-ds  of  otiirr  toys,  col- 

■'  I   i:  a  \.i-»:  f\p«'n'W».     (\irp<*is  of  foathtrrs  cuvcrrd 

.•    ;! -irN  III'    liir  Jaih'in  |Miiar«* ;  and    un<*  hmjiu  was 

■  .'  i'-';.    ti'.'  ■]   with  ostrich  anil   hi  Ton  pinnies  which 
'.•r*     ti  #  I    :i»    thf    court    fi'st:\als.     The   only    |)or- 

•  .1  -if  :r.>  L'  iiantic  lov-!»hiip  t)i;it  n-flfclcd  nnv  crcilii 
I    •-  t"ii:i'!'  r  was  ih*' gallery  tif  pictures.     The  wrcle- 

-  i  .i- il  pr.n'-«'i  wen*,  for  the  most  [mrt,  as  pniMigatc 
I'.i  «:•   1 1  h'Im  i)  as  thi'  worst  of  the  lailv.     A  ti>tal  dLs- 

■  tr !  I  if  di  I'i-ni'V  was  soni«  ■times  manifested  even  hv 

';  «     il'::'.!  %•    f  Mh'tMinarics  ot  the  church.     The  arch- 

«     .iji   nf   <  *«ili.;;ni',    iliirini:    his   s'ljourn  nt  Verviilles, 

:'i'.«'    ti  *:  ••!•   ih.it   h»'  intt-ndcil  to  pn-aidi  in  the  court 

.  ;;■•  .  I'll  tilt'  N*.  iif  April :  a  lar;:i'  con;:rei^i!ion  In'in*; 

Ml'"'  I,    'hi'    pr«'a«'h#'r    a^'emled     iIm'    pulpil,  niid 

■  .I-  I  jri\«''y  Tn  th«'  a>idi«'ui'i' ;  then  shoutinif*  *'  April 

:•••.-.  I  .  !  *'  iif  ran  liow  n  thf  ntairs  ainiiUl  the  lau<!hfer  of 

•  •'  •  ir!.  and  tii**  eiaiiL:  of  htirns,  triiin[N.*!s,  unti  kettle* 
'.:  1  .!>.      Th;^   wa'^  at   ihi*   \i-ry  ep(M*[i  when    tin*   s'inie 

:>  ].•  ;i  w..^  i'arry.M'^  on  a  nm^t  ndnunan  |MT««-eiition 
.J  I  :.*•;    •«  iiii*'   twi-it'v    tticfii^sind    simple  ami    Mrtuous 

'  i>ir.'«.  nf  'he  iniHiiitaiiis  nf  Sal/Iitir^,  not  evi-ii 
I     ■  .-•    I     i-l      li'r'-*«\,    Ifit     iflilv    rl»  "^ir.i'is     to     praetisi- 

•  ';  .'i.^  I-;'  :lie  t.'"**!**'!.  an*!  axmd  tin'  pnilanatmnH  of 
I  •  irri  •'  pr:«  hMmnmI  ?  TlifV  wi-ri*  tur«ir«"il,  hunted  like 
A  •!  'h  .i^'-*,  ,ind  liiialtv  hamuli*  il,  pfrf*'i*:tv  tlestiiu!!*  of 
>  \'  r*.    titiii::,  hiirr.t-d    off  hv    f<»n-«;    U»  th«'    wddsnf  the 

-  -r  ^.  w.'lHrit  i'\rn   Immu;;  |i«Tmi!ti-il  to  take  n  I'liaii^e 

■  I  •  ■I'liiii;'.  Mure  than  a  thi>ii<«.i!pl  pari'nts  m-re  wp- 
:r.i'i'l  rnmi  tlwir  heljilcNs  childrfu.     The  nnly  aiuiwer 

tn  I  \»  r\    ri-m<in*«tiTinee,  or  cry  tj(   des|Miir,  was,   *'  It 
tl.«   ••uijurnr's  will/ 


I'Vancjs  I.  died  in  17G5,  and  was  snccei-ih-d  hv  his 
snn  Joseph  //.,  who  exen:ise<l  li'.lle  aiithnnty  until  the 
di'ath  nf  Maria  'I'hen-sa,  in  17M).  Aiu<in:r  lh«'  in«»sl 
iiiiportan!  even's  nt'  his  rci^n.  niav  U'  n-cknned  tht? 
di^tiiiin!i*-rn)i-nt  (if  Poland,  and  tin-  war  of  tiie  tlivarian 
siii'ci  voiiii.  lie  aUn  Inst  tliirtV'three  thousiind  men  in 
a  TuikiNii  wrir.  ll«'  was  an  npri^iit  and  excellent 
priiji'e,  anlcnilv  di^irnis  nf  ilic  w«-lfan'  of  the  4'mpire. 
lit*  siippr("»«fd  nianv  hiindri'd  Mini:a*>!«-ries,  anil  all  the 
mcnd:eaiit  oril<rs.  and  iMlro<lu(*(  d  iiiaiiv  p'forni'^  ;  vet 
theM*  Wrp'  nppn-«i'il,  not  niilv  hv  tlm-f  in!eris;i'fl  if. 
k«M>p;ni:  np  a!i:i<«f  s,  \\\\\  *\%\\  |i\  th'*  iirnnninee  and 
wil!'(iln'''»s  nf  tlio«»«*  for  wlio^«'  snli*  In  nrfit  tln-y  wero 
desi'jiM'd  ;  and  tin*  \z*^*^\  •mijm  rnr  il:ri^iniken-h«-arted 
A.  IK  l7iM).  L'"pi»i>l  II.  tij«  n  a-^fendi  il  the  thmiie 
and  di«'d  ill  \l\Kt. 

AlaruK'il  a:  tin-  Fremdi  n-vniii'inn.  I«<-npo!ii  II.  aiiiiMi 
liiiUM'lf  with  I'Vrili-rii'  William,  km;:  ('f  IVii*>*«ia,  in 
171M,  to  mairaiii  the  enns'itntiuu  nf  the  ( irrmanic 
empire,  aihl  mvaltv  in    Fianc*'.     Tliis  allraiie**  L'ave 

(M'casiiin  tn  manv  «>l    tin-  exfi""^is  nf  thf  r<-\n]<i;inii!H*<, 

antl  eauM'd  a  pnwerlid  n-acijnn  M|iiin  (iitiimiiv.  In 
|N(M,the  Rhine  was  made  the  liomiilar\  iH-tw-i-nFranee 
and  (ii'rmany  ;  thus  ih-privinu  the  latter  of  a  lar^e 
strip  of  tf'rritnry.  thi  lln'  ererimn  nf  the  Austrian  [m»s- 
Sfssions  into  an  empin*,  in  lN()l,  llie  ancient  (lermanic 
empin*  U'^^an  to  totter  to  its  fall ;  and  it  was  virt- tally 
diss«>lveil,  in  1H()<>,  at  the  formation,  hy  Napi»!ron,  i.il 
the  (*ontedenition  (»f  the  Rhine.  Hv  this  innvemcnt, 
sixTi'en  (lerman  |>rinres  n'nt>uneed  their  conn«-enon 
with  the  empire,  and  allied  themselves  to  I'V.ii.i'f, 
choosintt  >i;ipn!enn  for  tlx'ir  heaii.  Soon  afiiTwaril, 
—  .\.  n.  iSOti,  —  the  dissohiiioii  was  linally  mnstini. 
mated  hy  the  emiM-ror,  Francis  11.^  who  rrsli»n«Ml  ilii.r 
(lerman  imperial  crown,  and,  isola!in'^  his  dominnMH 
from  till-  reM  of  (ierniahy,t(Kjk  the  ti:lc  «if  Frattris  /., 
Kmprmr  of  Austria. 

On  the  overthrow  of  NapoUvm.  the  (icrmanie  empini 
was  not  n'\ived  ;  hut  in  place  of  it,  a  ennfederation  of 

iit'rimifi   Kmprrors. 


Ikitrnr  Accr««iMii. 
A.  I>. 

800.  Charlcms:;no. 

811.  Loiiit    I.    t}ii>    Dilioii. 

ii:tirp. 

843.  I<«)ui^  II.  thr  fiiTiiiiin. 

»7m.  ChurliH  the  l\it. 

SSH.  .Vrniilih. 

Ki».  lyni.^  III.  thr  ( Mill. 

*J11.  Coiir.i'l  ill  I''r.iii- iitiij. 

'J  17.  lli'iirv    I.  Ml'   >;i\iiiiv. 

0\'\.  (Uai  I.. 

*j7.\.  <ltho  II.  til-  li.l. 

I'Ht.  Olii.i  Ill.thi'  rr.ili::y. 

liMI.».  Ilinr\   II.  thi  >.i;:it.' 

lilil.  C.tirJ'i  11. 

lo;ri.  Il.'tirv  III. 

lu'f'i.  Ifi'urv  1\'. 

lliK.  II.:, rv  V. 

llJ'i.  I.p.tl..[:ri-. 

IIJ.  r.ii.ril  III. 

ll'ij.  Krc<Iir.«    I.«  I{.Lit*.iro«Hj. 

ll'"t.  Ilfiiry  VI. 

I  r.t*«.  I'ltiap  -il  II  •hi'a*?:uifi>n. 

IJiin.  (Uli't     IV.    of    lSriiii»- 

wi'  k. 

IJI  J.  Fn-l.  ri.    II. 


|).iif  tif  A>' ••-«'•  I "II. 
A.  11. 

U'l.   Ro-hi];i)ei<*  (if  N  it^siu. 

r-"»S.    .VliH  rl   !♦!    All-Til. 

I. tits.  Ill  iiry  \  II.  «>l  I.a\rm- 

liiii^. 
IM;.  I.  •  .:•  IV.  lit   ll'iv.-iri.i, 

j";''Tly  \%".!>i   Kfi  <lir- 

i>-    III.    •'!     A'iolr.;!, 

!*!.    I-.iT. 
ri.iO.   I.i«iii«  lit   ll.ivarl.i. 

I  .17.  <  Lull -.  IV. 

1..7'i.  Will  1-^1.111%  \\Vi-i  1 2rl.) 

an  111.  Kii|.>rt. 

I I  M.  >iji<iiiiinil. 
1  i  :"«.  .V.ti.rt  II. 

I  Mil.  rr»'l.ri(  Ill.of  Stvria. 

I I  1 1.  NLi\iiiaIi.iii  1. 

I'll 'I.   (  hftllc*  V. 

l-'i'i'i.    Y'l  jiiin.iiid  I. 

!■'•  -1.  MixiTiiih.ui  II 

J-;-..  K...l..:i.!i  II. 

II  J.  .M  itThia«. 

1 '•!.*.   K<r<liiiaiiil  II. 

I'>.'7.   ri-nhimnit  111. 

l^'n.  1.1-ip'ilil  I.  the  Thick 

lip|M-d. 
X'ii't.  Ji»i  ph  I. 
.  ('hjirlc«  VI. 


iJ.'fd.   (  -iiirA'!  IV.,  ^dIIia^l  nf 

II»::aiil.  Knh.ird  nf     ITlu.  (  hurled  VIL 
('••rnwall.     Interrri;-  I  I74-».  KrttiKml. 


«* 


miTn. 
l'J73.  Ad'il].h    I.    of    Hap- 


I7'i<i.   Ji>«rph  11. 

I7'.*U.     IiC«l|MlIll  if. 

I7JJ.  Fraiicui  LU  UlL  V%^^ 
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iho  independent  German  stales  was  formed,  which 
held  a  diet  at  Frankfort  periodicaDy,  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  general  interest.  One  ihird  of  the  Austrian 
empire  was  represented  in  it,  and,  as  the  oldest  mem- 
ber, her  repreaentaiiva  presided  in  the  diet.  Dm 
imniediately  aRer  the  French  rovolulion  of  1848, 
agitations  look  place  all  over  Germany,  and  most  of 
the  princes  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  people  for 
freedom  of  ihe  press,  rcprcsenlalive  brandies  in  ihe 
government,  dec.  Several  sovereigns  were  obliged  to 
fly  from  their  capiluls,  and  tlio  whole  system  of  mon- 
archy seemed  tottering  to  its  fall.  A  project  was  set 
on  fool  for  uniting  Germony  in  a  grand  confederaiion, 
and  a  parliament  was  assembled  at  Frankfort,  in  May, 
1848,  consisting  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  mem- 
bers, cliosen  by  general  sufimge,  from  various  Gterman 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  archduke  John  of  Austria 
wu  elected  as  a  provisional  chief  of  the  new  empire, 


-GEOGRAPHICAL    DESCRI  I'TION. 


under  the  title  of  lord  lieatenanl.  He  was  itig|alle<* 
July  12,  and  named  a  portion  of  his  minisiers.  Cut 
in  the  mean  time,  the  parliament  was  torn  with  fac* 
tions,  and  the  revolutionisls  seemed  uiiubic  la  utut« 
upon  moderate  measures.  About  tlio  same  pentid.  lite 
great  mass  of  the  French  people  had  heouiiie  alarmed 
at  the  extravagances  of  the  radiculs,  and  a  geooral 
turn  of  afTuirs  against  the  re  volution  isls  bocnnio  visihlr 
over  Europe.  This  lendency  wb*  favoretl  by  Rumia, 
which  now  threw  its  weight  in  favor  of  Iegi4inacy. 
Austria  put  down  the  outbreaks  in  Italy  wiUi «  ruth- 
less hand,  and,  by  the  aid  of  Russia,  crushed  the  for 
miitable  insurrection  of  tlungary.  Tlie  dcw  G«nnnB 
parliament  vanisliud ;  the  kiugs  and  prinecs  wbo  had 
granted  liberal  charters  in  tb«  muuieni  uf  iMUiir,  r« 
voked  ihism  soon  ait^r.  and  all  Gwmauy  rapidly 
reaninod  its  wontixl  aspect  of  d<<spotihra.  Thu  >1m< 
of  Frankfort,  with  somi;  nioililioutiona,  was  ruNtoml 
about  1S5'2. 


€ingir£  of  Austria. 
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Tms  ampire,  which  at  various  periods  has  exer- 
ciaed  nu  larga  an  inlluence  upon  the  fortunes  of  Eu- 
rope, is  chiefly  situait^d  between  latitude  45°  and  51° 
and  longitude  9"  and  "iG"  oaM.  On  the  north  it  iti 
liiiuniled  by  Kussia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  liavaria  ; 
ii[i  ihs  duiI  by  the  Kussisn  empire  i  on  the  south  by 
Scnia.  Muldivia,  and  the  Italian  Slates  ;  on  the  west 
by  Sardinia,  SwitKeiland,  &o.     lis  whole  extent  ia 


eatimaled  at  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousBnd  aqnar* 
miles ;  its  population,  tbirly-iivn  to  (birly-eight  milliona 

Various  branches  of  ihi-  Alpine  and  Carpathian 
ranges  cross  il  in  different  directions.  The  rivrra  siv 
numprous  and  imporianl.  The  Dsnube,  next  to  lh« 
Volga,  is  the  largest  river  in  Europe.  It  riaes  in  Ba- 
den, near  three  thousand  feei  above  the  level  gf  tb* 
sea  ;  passes  Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria,  and  Mi- 
ters the  Black  Soa,  after  a  course  of  nearly  wvenieen 
hundred  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  steam  packata  (• 
Vienna. 

Austria  is  rich  in  minerals,  especially  coppor,  Ita. 
lead,  iron,  coal,  and  salt.  (^Id,  silver,  and  mttrcnty 
are  obtained  in  small  quantities. 

This  empire,  being  made  up  of  difTcreni  caunlriM, 
has  of  course  a  great  variety  of  rhmntos  and  pruduct*. 
In  the  German  portions,  the  clitnaie  la  t«mnrniia,  and 
ibe  products  similar  to  those  of  Franco  and  E.n|land 
Here  are  estensive  maniifactut«>.  The  inlemalind* 


DIVISIONS. 
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by  m«'aii!i  of  various  rivers  and  canals,  and  an  ozcol- 
IcMit  ^yatrin  of  railmadH,  is  now  exirnsive.  Aii>iriH 
h:is  lint  out'  ronHidrrablc  srajturt,  Triosto,  on  lite  Adri- 
atir.  and  lirnrr  its  foreign  coninirrrc  is  limited. 

Tin*  Aii^triin  r mpirr  iMnhran-H  spvt>ral  divisions  : 
viz..  tho^e  proiinccs  of  \%liirli  tlip  |>(»puhilion  arc*  ol 
(i'Ttnin  f»ri^in  ;  ihost*  itrovinrfM  uliirli  have  hern 
lifTivi'il  frmn  I'ol.ind  ;  thnKi>  wliirli  arc  included  in 
rii:ri«'nl  1 1  unwary,  and  tliose  winch  hrlon^  to  Italy. 
The  fnllowiiiij  t  ihle  exliihiiH  the  diviiiions  in  detail, 
and  iiic  ensuiiij^  jngrs  ^ixe  a  bketch  of  each  country. 

Oruxank. 

Vr^tncf$,  Fmf.  m  lr»  f^  CkiffT'ims.  Pcf.  in  I^^?-. 

L»«.«rrr  Au-trii l.^H.n.T) Vicim.i .1J^i:;V» 

i  ;iCi>r  Aii«tri:i K>I..'VJI I.mt *''{.-{l') 

Iw.tl S:J1.'J»M Inn-prurk l'».7;'» 

SlLAVUXIVNfl. 

r^rinthia,         ^  KUijcnfurt, 12.000 

(\riiiii.i,  [• l.210.fVi]....  i  |,3\harh, i:t,(lOO 

Ii:*ri.in('.»iHt.S  ..../TriV*tr ii,.V.V\ 

It  irii'iii.a 4,128,001 IVa^iic, Uri.DIH 

Ml  r  i\:  i  .iiiil  ^  O  111  n'.'i'***  S  I^r*ll*fi<  •••-•-• 2{ii,7<N) 

s.I.'ii,       <    '^•^'^''^'-....jTropp.iu 12..V,0 

f;.!.r,4 4.r,42,H.»: UiiiberK 64Am 

It  k.'ii.ii.^i,.  ••••  •.  *•••      01^1,410. « •  •  •  ■Xara,*  •>••••••>••••     6,401 

V:  iTi>\l\aiii.i,  (Ma({* 

>r*.i  I,9G3,4''U riiu^rnhrrff H.'^SnO 

ll>iii.-irr,  with  the  >  Oft-n.  (ISuda,)  {  ....  4n.0<4) 

iii.lii.irY  frtiiiticr,  {  12,^5,631 i'cath,  {  ....  GI,<N)0 

Italuxs. 

l.'.-OnrJy, 2..^2R.R'>4 MiUn l.V),f>00 

ViMi.- 2.1tin.*>0 Venice 97.IW 

3.J,G70,996 

ArsTKiA,  or  THE  ARriiDUCHT  or  AusTiiA,  in  ihc 
I  :!)••  of  ihr  Kfiinan<t«  made  part  of  the  provincfii  of 
N<  •r.fiiin.*  It  forms  the  nucleus  of  tlie  empire,  to  which 
ti.i'  ii!!irr  pf  t  n  it  ms  have  been  success  ivi-lv  at  Inched  hv 
iMii<;iir^T  or  n('<;ti!iatiun. 

'I'm;  Tvnoi.,  travi-rvd  by  the  Alpim*  chain,  rusmi- 
'•'  <  S\\i'/.«Tl;inil,  siirfKissin^  that  cnnntr\'  in  its  nionn- 
:  .I'l'i  In  i-hrinM-ter.  In  enrly  tinieji  it  foniiod  pnrt  t,f 
7ii<-  -inri'-nt  Kh:i-tium,  and  was  subdued  by  llie  UoinanH 
It)  >M«*  liinr  of  .\ii»U!«lus. 

SrvKiA  is  en!i!l(M]  a  duchy.     It  was  conquered  by 

'r.!"T.  IS,  iho   eastern    pnrt    being    incoqiorated    wiili 

I'ifiticiii.'i,  and    the    western  with    Nuricum.     I*   was 

■•-.'I.  I -It -red  by  (Miarlcmagne,  and  annexed  to  Austria 

II  !i:i*  twrlfih  crniuH',  with  which  it  has  since  been 

'Sri.?'  d. 

I  'amn'tiiia  is  a!soa  duchy,  and  has  been  nn  nppenil* 
:••  I  if  ilii*  Aus'rlnn  crown  since  the  foiirleentli  cen- 
'  !.\.     It  fiiriiH'tl  11  p;irt  of  tin:  aneient  Noricum. 

<'*.t:M(iLA  is  n  diif'hy,  and  hiis  bf.dontrid  to  Austria 
:'r  t'liMf  centuries.  It  was  part  of  the  onci<fnt 
1:  \  I  ('■itn. 

Ti.**  Ii.r.VRiAN'  <'oAST,  wi*h  the  two  precedinu  pmv- 
••  ••  ^,  f.irms  whsii  is  railed   the   Kineilnm  of  lUi,ri'i. 

r    «  ,'*  i!i\id(-d  iiiNi  tjif  ;;4f\cTnnientji  of  I^n^ltacli  nipi 

■I* 
I  r    N'l-. 

In.ir:  MM  d'Tlv's  if4  name  from  an  nnrii-nt  triU* 
r.  '  l\  lliiii.  AO«-r  \:irii>ii4  n-volutinns,  it  Uvainf 
* -t   I  I   ATis!r::i,  ill    l.VJIi. 

M'iKWM.   niicif  h?lv    inluilfited    f»v   tfie    ({iiadi    nn'l 

M M  iiiiti,  U'r.'iMi*'  n  kin'jiiiiiii  in  tin-  ninih  crn'iir\, 

•  x''  ri'i.ii'j  ii\er  ll«iht'iii:a,  Si.«-s;:i.  and  part  of  lliii);!arv. 
l!  u:i<i  unnixffi  to  Austria,  with  It'di'inia,  in  I.VJA. 

Sii.i.MA,  nncif'iiily  inhaliited  !»y  ilie  <juHdi,«as  n^n- 
df  pi|  •>iilijr*ct  to  l*o!und  in  the  sixth  cen'.ur\'.     It  was 


*  N'lrirum  mn«i«tr<l  of  thr  moilrm  Strria,  Carinthis,  and  | 
IftLf  borg,  and  a  part  of  Auatiia  and  Uaraiia.  I 
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conqiien-fl  Ijy  :he  kinp  (»f  iMjhrinia  in  t!»r  fuur!!  eiilh 
ceiitiir)'.  Ill  17  ir>,  it  was  divided,  by  the  treaty  of 
I)n'sdrn,  fM 'tween  Prussia  and  Austria.  It  is  n.'«w 
uniteil  witli   .Mimivia,  tlie  two  fnrniin;:  one  proiiiice. 

(lALI'lA  tklire  fnrilied  part  of  IIllli<!iir\'.  In  lfr71,  it 
l»ecaiiie  part  of  Poland.  In  ]77«{.  it  was  aiine.v-(i  to 
Austria  under  the  title  uf  th«*  Kinii*lom  vf  (ialicia  and 
Lofittmrrii!, 

D.M.MATiA  was  anrji'Mtlv  a  part  of  lllvria.  It  l»e. 
longed  to  llijni::.rv  till  tin*  ril'ii-cnth  renturv,  when,  for 
a  liMi^  )ifrioiI.  it  In  (Mim*  the  miix  of  war  is'twien  tlu* 
Aiisiriaiis  ami  Turks.  In  17*J7,  it  was  aniHXcd  to 
Au««!ria. 

Tkansvi.vama  was  lon^  connected   with  Hunpiry 
but,  in  l(ilM),  was  niiiu'xcd  In  Austria. 

Ilr.NiiARv,  LoMHAKi»v,  nud  Vk.mik,  are  noti<'ed  as 
disttinet  count rirs. 

Austria  taki-s  its  name  from  the  words  nost  ryrk\ 
^^  east  country  :  **  and  in  the  ninth  and  imih  ('eniurics, 
the  region  of  that  name  was  the  frontier  of  the  (ler- 
man  empire  n;;ainM  the  har!iariaii<.  It  lay  on  Uttli 
sides  of  the  haniilH'.  from  Pa^sjiu  to  Pn'sburp  In 
9*2N,  Ih'iiry  llie  Kowler  invested  Leopold  wirh  it; 
C)tbo  I.  en'ctf'fl  it  into  a  mnrquisate  ;  Fn'deric  lUirU'i- 
ro^sa  made  it  a  diichv  :  the  fainilv  of  its  dukes  heeom- 
ins;  extinct,  a  parly  invited  (  Mhucar  II.,  kiii);  of  Pohe. 
niin,  to  take  posMssitm  u(  it ;  but  RfHJiilpli  I.,  the 
emperor,  ri'fuM'd  him  the  investiture  of  tlie  fliirhy,nnfl, 
killing  him  in  iMiitle,  n|)pnipriated  it  to  liis  oun  liimily. 
whos<*  |K)s««-<*sions  airi'adv  included  ihr  T\  m!,  nnd 
other  pars  of  Switzerland,  in  PJN'i,  S;\ria  .ind  Car- 
nioln  were  annexed,  nnd  Vienna  tNTiniu'  the  res* 
iih-nce  of  thr  ducal  court.  In  tlie  lourti-i'iith  fenturv, 
the  Swiss  revoltril,  ns  related  e].sewhi-ri'.  In  l-ltl>, 
AllNTt  II.,  duke  i>f  Austria,  buceeeili-ii  to  the  crowns 
of  Iluniiarv  and  Hohemia.  In  1177,  Au.*<;ria  wan 
erecteil  into  an  undnluchy,  by  the  emperor  Fn-deric, 
for  his  sun  Maximilian,  with  many  and  ;zreat  [tri\ilepf's 
over  the  res:  of  the  states  uf  iIm*  eiiipin-.  This  |)riiice, 
by  marniin;*  the  heiress  of  nurpindy,  addrtl  the 
Netherlan<>s  to  the  family  inheritance.  Ills  son  Philip, 
by  marrk'ing  the  hcin.-ss  of  Anipm  and  (.*astile,  in 
M9(),  ulsu  bruiirrht  his  wife's  Spanish  |Mis>essioiis  to  the 
house  uf  Austria  ;  nml  (MiaHes,  atVrwanl  tlur  em|M-roi 
(^liarh'S  v.,  iiibt  riled  ihem  all.  Vn  liis  di  ath,  in  lf'»^», 
Austria,  Hoheinia,  and  limitary,  |>a*^M(i  to  Ferdinand, 
his  second  son.  Thi-*^^  duMiiiiions,  after  lieiii;!  dimin- 
ished hv  the  tiiial  ei  •^s.oii  of  S.!e*>.a  to  Prussia,  in  ]7(i!i, 
wen*  iucn-asiii,  'en  \e:trs  siih-i  uuenflv,  hv  the  h-  zure 
of(*alii:ia  from  Po'.u:i!.  .M.i:iii  anil  Mantua  hail  Ih  en 
eeded  to  Au-i'f.a  hy  tin-  peaei-  of  Itri-eht;  but  sl;c 
(::i\e  up  l«f>iMli:iri!y  iii.«i  tii<-  Neilx  Hamls  in  1797, 
n'ei'itiii;»  'he  ".'M  .iti-r  part  of  the  Venetian  lerritorj* 
iiiH!e:iil.  .\':s'rM  liei-.inie  nn  einp.re  in  IhOG.  In  IH)\ 
«>he  lo-«t  ii!t  her  I::i!i:in  pro\iiires,  and  n  ureal  pnrt  of 
her  (itTiiiio  |»  *>si  •.<«  iiiiN,  nnii  iiionr  of  them  still,  in 
IMHt :  l"»t  tl.t  oirr.hrow  of  .Na|Nileon  nstored  tlie  em- 
pire u.'h  r-  jipsi  n!  iMiiindanes,  as  |;iven  aliuv**,  h-avinjj 
.\M«»rMa  nii..-i-  p'twerril.  Ill  re«»|HTt  to  l«'rritory,  than  ever. 

Tlie    ):•>'■  .ry    uf   Ailstria    Is   SO    mui'll    iih'ntifled  w  ith 

that  ot'  t' «■  <  M  iiM.in  empire,  tliat  it  wilt  not  Im'  iH'ces* 
vtrv  to  •!•  T:i.]  all  it*»  f  arlv  events.  Many  of  them  we 
h.i\e  t:.\en,  iiImi,  in  M-panite  h»»»torii  s  of  the  coun- 
trii's  (■iiiii)Hr>ir»Lf  the  Austrian  <  nipire.  In  the  nnnaU  i 
of  her  si«\en-ii:n*>.  th«-  hiiii!ular  chanu*ti:r  nnd  con- 
duet  of  liuthtlph  II.  arrests  ai'en'ion.  lie  succeeiled 
his  fat  III- r  Ma.ximihan  II.  in  ir*7(i,  and  was  of  a  plena 
ant  tem{M*r,  a  friend  of  scie iice  and  iha   «sUu    \&K^Nk 
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nnfortunatcly,  he  was  weak-minded,  irresolute,  and 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  Spain,  of  Rome, 
and  of  tlie  Jesuits,  by  whom  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. They  knew  how  to  plunge  him  into  the  busy 
idleness  of  erudition,  that  they  might  manage  his  af- 
fairs after  their  own  fashion.  Protestant  preachers 
were  banished  from  Austria,  and  the  Protestant  wor- 
ship forbidden  in  all  the  royal  cities,  particularly  Vi- 
enna. 

When  Hungary,  aided  by  the  Turks,  drove  the  Aus- 
trians  from  her  territory,  and  Sultan  Achmet  named 
Sigismund  her  king,  (A.  D.  1605,)  Rodolph  fell  into 
such  a  melancholy  state,  that  he  no  longer  showed 
himself  to  his  people ;  indeed,  he  became  indifferent 
to  public  afiairs,  and  began  to  manifest  signs  of  mental 
alienation.  The  religions  of  Germany  were  Arrayed 
against  each  other  in  the  Catholic  League  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Union — but  he  took  no  part.  His  kingdom  was 
distracted  by  disorders,  from  one  end  to  the  other; 
but  this  emperor,  who  had  now  acquired  the  hatred  of 
his  people  through  his  disgust  for  business,  occupied 
himself  in  chemical  amusements,  distilling  essences, 
&c.,  or  in  cutting  gems,  building  edifices,  and  observing 
the  stars.  In  1597,  he  had  taken  into  his  service  the 
famous  Tycho  Brahe,  the  Danish  astronomer,  who, 
being  also  a  superstitious  astrologer,  predicted  to  the 
king  that  he  would  die  by  the  hand  of  some  near  rela- 
tion. Rodolph  II.,  therefore,  feared  to  marry;  and 
although  he  had  sent  his  agents  into  almost  every  court 
in  Europe,  to  canvass  the  qualifications  of  every  mar- 
riagablo  princess,  and  transmit  him  portraits  of  the 
most  beautiful;  with  notices  of  their  character  and  tem- 
per, he  died  a  bachelor. 

After  the  silly  prediction  noticed  above,  the  credu- 
lous Rodolph  II.,  agitated  by  perpetual  terrors,  seques- 
tered himself  entirely  from  the  world.  Shut  up  in  his 
palace,  he  became  inaccessible  to  his  courtiers ;  for- 
eign ambassadors,  and  even  his  ministers,  could  not 
procure  an  interview.  He  dared  no  longer  to  frequent 
his  chapel ;  and  in  order  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  horses,  he  caused  a  covered 
gallery  to  be  constructed,  which  led  from  the  castle  to 
the  stables.  It  was  lighted  by  narrow  windows,  through 
which  the  rays  entered  obliquely,  that  he  might  prom- 
enade it  without  danger  of  being  shot.  Next  to  his 
horses,  he  loved  his  mistresses ;  but  rarely  was  one 
found  who  could  attach  him  for  more  than  a  week. 
Beside  his  stables  and  seraglio,  he  had  a  menagerie 
of  rare  animals.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  motionless 
for  whole  hours,  watching  a  clock-maker  or  painter  at 
his  work ;  and  woe  to  the  person  who  disturbed  him 
in  these  moments  of  enjoyment!  The  first  piece  of 
furniture  that  came  to  hand  flew  at  the  head  of  the 
rash  intruder.  Courtiers  and  favorites,  meanwhile, 
having  every  thing  in  their  own  hands,  emptied  the  cof- 
fers of  the  state,  and  paralyzed  every  great  enterprise. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  embroiled  the  house  of 
Austria  with  several  of  the  northern  powers.  The 
summary  methods  taken  by  the  sovereigns  to  suppress 
Protestantism  in  the  Austrian  empire,  indicated  a  cold- 
blooded, ruthless  despotism,  which  made  the  Aus- 
trian name  almost  a  synonyme  for  tyranny.  In  1684, 
a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  was  discovered  in  Hunga- 
ry. Leopold  /.,  now  emperor,  put  the  leaders  to  death ; 
and  before  men's  minds  were  well  recovered  from, the 
surprise  and  terror  into  which  this  act  of  despotic  se- 
verity had  thrown  them,  two  hundred  and  fifty  Lu- 
iheraa  ministera  were  summoned  to  Prcsburg,  to  be 


tried  on  a  similar  charge,  and  sold  as  galley-slajes  to 
the  Neapolitans  —  although  no  evidence  of  their  guilt 
had  been  brought  forward  ! 

The  people,  thus  deprived  of  their  pastors,  ond  per- 
secuted beyond  endurance  by  the  Jesuits,  broke  out 
into  rebellion,  and  in  their  despair  invoked  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  Turks  ;  who,  yielding  at  last  to  the  unwea^ 
ried  solicitations  of  certain  French  emissaries  of  Louib 
XIV.,  consented  to  send  t^x)  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand men  into  Hungary,  under  the  command  of  the 
grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha.  A  panic  went  before 
this  overwhelming  force,  which  advanced  almost  with- 
out opposition  to  the  very  walls  of  Vienna,  ond  the 
city  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  after  a  siege  of 
two  months,  when  the  commandant.  Count  Strahlen* 
burg,  ordered,  as  a  last  resource,  a  flight  of  rockets  to 
be  let  off  from  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen's  church.  A 
few  moments  of  anxious  suspense  followed,  and  then 
a  bright  flame,  shooting  upward  from  the  mountain  of 
Kahlenberg,  announced  to  the  besieged  that  succor  was 
at  hand.  The  emperor  had  assembled  a  force  more 
rapidly  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  was  now  advan- 
cing with  a  large  army  of  Germans  and  Poles,  under 
the  command  of  the  Polish  king,  John  Sobieski. 

So  ignorant  were  the  Turks  of  military  tactics,  thai 
they  had  neglected  to  occupy  the  passes,  and  were,  io 
consequence,  surprised  by  the  imperial  forces,  and  ut« 
terly  defeated ;  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  treasure, 
with  the  whole  correspondence  between  Louis  XIV 
and  the  grand  vizier,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con 
queror.     The  following  day,  the  king  of  Poland  en- 
tered Vienna  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens, 
whom  his  valor  had  saved  from  death  and  slavery 
but  the  emperor,  Leopold  I.,  with  the  mean  jealousy 
which  belonged  to  his  character,  received  him  with 
insulting  coldness,  and  refused  to  provide  quarters  for 
his  army. 

No  sooner  was  Austria  delivered  from  the  Turks, 
than  Leopold  I.  sufifered  the  full  weight  of  his  ven- 
geance to  fall  on  the  deserted  Hungarians,  who  had 
been  in  revolt,  with  the  famous  Tekeli  at  their  head, 
since  1678.  Thousands  of  them  were  imprisoned, 
tortured,  and  put  to  death  by  sentence  of  a  court  pre- 
sided over  by  Carafifa,  an  Italian  count,  and  Ambringer, 
grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order.  This  tribunal  was 
called,  from  its  atrocious  cruelty,  the  Shambles  of  Epe- 
nV5,  the  place  where  it  met.  A  scafiTold  uns  erected 
in  the  midst  of  that  city,  and  for  nine  months  thirty 
executioners  were  occupied  in  killing  the  victims  whom 
the  German  troops  brought  in  to  be  tried.  The  right 
of  electing  their  own  king  was  now  taken  from  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  crown  of  Hungary  made  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  Ilapsburg.  These,  and  other 
struggles  between  these  two  states,  will  be  noticed  in 
our  history  of  Hungary. 

The  reign  of  Joseph  L  was  occupied  with  a  now 
insurrection  in  Hungary,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  with  Ix)uis  XIV.  of 
France  —  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  our 
history  of  that  famous  monarch.  Affairs  had  taken  a 
favorable  turn  for  the  Austrians  in  the  latter  war,  and 
the  contrary  in  the  former;  when  Joseph  I.  died  pre- 
maturely, without  children,  at  the  age  of  thirty -three, 
—  A.  1).  1711,  —  leaving  the  Austrian  throne  to  his 
brother,  the  archduke  Charles. 

The  Turks,  having  conquered  the  Morca,  now 
threatened  Vienna  again,  and  even  Rome  also.  Bu* 
the   prince  Eugene  crossed  the  Danube  in  sigh  of 
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ttioir  cntnp  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoiinnnd  mon, 
(iiid  rill  tln'in  in  piocrsnl  Prtorwordoin — A.  D.  1716  — 
killing  forty  tluMisiind  of  thrm,  and  tKo  pmnd  vizier, 
as  f'Isi'ulirn.'  related.  Temcswar,  ihc  Inst  place  they 
held  in  lliin;riry,  was  taken,  an<l  caused  the  suhinis- 
sion  to  Austria  of  all  the  Hanat,  and  a  fuirt  of  Walla- 
rliia.  In  1717,  Knjrene  destn>yed  another  Turkish 
army,  and  also  tfxA  l)el^rad«',  and  hy  the  consequent 
pi-afi*  of  tli«'  next  year,  Austria  acquinul  the  Banal, 
Sorvia,  and  a  part  of  Walineliia,  Bosnia,  and  Cmatia ; 
hilt  tii«'s«»  ui-ri*  all  n-stnn'd  in  consequence  of  ih«» 
drvadful  <l<'Oat  of  iho  imiM'rial  amiv  of  sixty  tlumsand 
m**n.  at  (irotzka,  in  17J59.  Charles  VI.  died  of  eiia- 
urin  tln'  ni*\t  yar  —  tiic  last  of  the  house  of  Austria 
in  th«'  mall*  linr. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Island 
of  Saniinia,  in  the  rarly  part  of  the  eijjhteenth  centur\', 
naturally  sur^i^^stcd  to  the  Austria ns  the  thought  of 
huiidin*^  up  a  commcrrc  lM*yond  was,  and  a  navy. 
S«'Vfnil  new  harbors  were  therefore  established  on  the 
Atlriatic,  t«>  Qttnict  the  Ijcvant  trade  and  the  wealth  of 
thf  Kast ;  a  coinmerciat  company  was  also  formed. 
Another  company,  to  carry  on  trade  with  Turkey  hy  the 
1)aniih4\  j»ave  preat  importance  to  internal  commerce. 
In  17'J'2,  rncourajjed  by  the  success  of  these  enterprisi's, 
('harlf*s  VI.  also  estahlislied,  at  (Mend,  an  East  India 
tnidin>!  company.  Ill  is  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Uith 
:h(*  Kn^flish  and  the  1  hitch,  and  occasioned  com  pi  i- 
r.'iri'd  n<'i!otiations<'ndinp  in  the  congress  of  Camhrny, 
(17*JI.)  the  convention  of  Ripponla,  (17*25,)  the  Han- 
i.vrr  nllianer,  (17*26,)  the  protocols  of  I'aris,  (1727,) 
tIjp  tn^atv  of  Ik'rlin,  (17'i8,)  the  conpt*8s  of  Soissons, 
{\T2iK)  th"  tn^aty  of  S(>villc,  (1730,)  and  finally  tlie 
pi-rirc  of  Vienna,  (1731.) 

The  calamitous  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  dis- 
mcmberejl  the  possessions  of  the  now  enfeebled  house 
of  .Vustria,  as  els4*wherc  related.  But  tlie  chivalrous 
a*'!  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  and  the  money  of  Knp- 
land,  enabled  Maria  Theresa,  their  queen,  to  withstand 
\hn  ronlition  apainst  her  of  France,  Spain,  Bavaria, 
i*nissia,and  Saxony ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1746, 
nh*-  found  iM'rself  sovereipn  of  her  here«htar\'  dcmiin- 
jiiMs,  h<*r  huslKind,  Fnmcis  of  ly)rmine,  now  acknowU 
«..)iT,.(|  omfM^ror  of  (lermany,  heinp  simply  co-repent 
of  thp  pattrrnal  inheritance  with  her.  AHor  strivinp 
in  vain  to  recover  Sih'sia  fn»m  Prussia,  in  the  seven 
v»':ir^'  war,  Maria  Therrsa  occupied  hcpM-lf  in  es;al»- 
tiNliinp  lu-r  numi-rous  family.*  Her  eldrst  son,  the 
arrliiliikc  J*isi'ph,  was  rrnwne*!  em|)eror  of  (lennany 
in  176r>,  and  hIip  deelan.*i]  him  co-n'pcnt  with  her  in 
a. I  tliat  porlauicii  to  the  militnr}'  affaini  of  her  domin-  I 
mns.  In  17M),  h»*  suerifMlod  Imt  in  tlw?  Austrian  states, 
uiid«»r  th»'  tillr  of  JoMrpk  IF, 

III'  was  a  pupil  of  th«*  French  philosopher^  and  po- 
I  lir.il  (vonomists,  and  drsipned  to  carr\'  on  a  wries  of 
p  fitrm*,  quite  analopnus  to  tin*  decrees  of  the  (%)ns:it- 
U'-nt  As-M-mblv  of  Franc»»,  whose  mfMnU^rs  were  of  , 
ill*'  sAm«^  srh*»ol.  Thf  Austrian  m<»nnrrhv  was  iIkmi, 
a>i  i!  is  now,  a  romponition  madi*  upof  sevfml  nations, 
•l.tPppnt  in  inanwrN,  lanpiiape,  nnd  povi'mnHMiL     'Hie 

•  Thii  royal  mnthrr  proruml  (i»r  her  •rmml  •on,  I'rter 
].<*<ijiolil,  thip  sirhituthT  M  Tu*r«ny  ;  thr  thinl,  Fmhnsnd*  '■ 
rii.irrii  il  thr  hrirr««  of  Sloilrna,  kc  ;  the  fourth*  Muiimilisn,  ; 
«»«  inA«ir  wMittant  of  Mun«trr.  and  rlrctnr  of  <'olosne.  Of 
hiT  lUuKhtrrm,  .\niie  and  Klirahcih  recriTPd  rich  sbbejn  at 
l*ras:uc  and  Innipnirk ;  Chrintina  marhed  the  elector  of 
Saionv :  Amelia,  the  duke  of  Parma :  Caroline,  the  kinf  of 
Naples :  and  Marie  Antoinette  the  dauphin  of  France,  after- 
ward Louia  XVL 


feudal  system  existed  throughout.  Maria  Tlieresa  liad 
commenced  the  fusion  into  one  of  the  Mr  vend  nices, 
but  it  advanced  slowly  :  she  had  also  attacked  feudal- 
ism by  moilerate  and  successive  reforms.  JoM'ph  II. 
was  too  impetuous  to  act  with  the  same  slowness,  lie 
wishetl  to  establish  at  once  a  unity  in  his  states,  ond 
d(*clared  that  in  future  then*  slumld  lie  no  separate 
provinces.  He  apjNirtioned  all  the  monarchy  into 
thirti'<»n  povenuncnis,  and  substitutiMl  every  where  the 
absolute  will  of  the  soven-ipn  fttr  the  authority  of  the 
nol>ility,  andof  ffudal  customs.  IIr  inijKised  theCirr- 
man  lan^ruape  upon  all  his  subjects,  who  actually  sjmke 
thirty  dilfrn'nt  idif»in*i.  II**  substituted  one  siiiple  im- 
post for  all  the  various  territorial  contributions,  abol 
ishcd  friiflal  senitude  and  all  s«'ii;m'urial  riphts,  pro- 
claimed the  equality  of  all  hi'fon'  the  law,  and  instituted 
the  military  conscripti«)n.  To  deveh)p  commerce  and 
industry',  he  suppn'sse«{  tlie  prt>vincial  eustom-housi»s. 
opened  new  riKids,  dup  canals,  declared  Trieste  a  free 
port,  and  published  a  taritf  intended  to  pn>!<*ct  Aus 
trian  manufactun-s  from  fon-ipn  oomfN'tition.  He  lim- 
ited the  authority  of  the  court  of  Home,  suppressed 
nine  hundn'd  convents,  tiwik  off  tlie  censorship  from 
the  clerpy,  cnusi'fl  the  system  of  puldic  instruction  to 
underpo  a  thon>uph  revision,  ptiamntied  lilM*rty  of 
coascrience  to  all,  and  restored  their  civil  riphts  to 
Protestants  and  Jews.  Hut  these  innovations,  nii 
we  liave  els4»whc»re  remarke*!,  anuiwd  a  vast  opposi- 
tion in  all  the  pnn-inces,  especially  in  Ilunpary,  where 
they  interfi'red  with  so  many  privileprs  and  abuses. 
He  also  wished  to  consolidate  the  monan'hv  l>v  ex- 
chanpinp  the  Netherlands  for  linvaria ;  but  the  kinp 
of  Pnissia  thoupht  this  woulii  causi*  Austria  to  pre- 
|iondemte  tor>  much  in  <tfrmany,  and  excited  the  king 
of  Knpland,  as  elector  of  HaiMA-or,  the  kinp  of  Sax- 
ony, and  a  crowd  of  little  princedums  with  which  (ler- 
muny  swarmed,  as  aNo  the  slates  penenil,  to  th^clarc 
war  apainst  Joseph  II., —  A.  Ih  17K5,  —  hence  he 
was  obliged  to  alMmdon  his  desipns. 

Other  seri(Mis  tntubles  soon  ficrplexed  the  well- 
meaninp  emperor;  for  while  he  was  enpaped  in  a 
Turkish  war,  the  Netherlands  n*  vol  ted,  on<I  the  Aus- 
trian povenior  was  driven  from  Bnissels,  A.  0.  17H9. 
The  failinp  health  of  Jos«*ph  II.,  distracted  by  so  many 
enemies,  and  a  new  insurnrtion  in  llunpar)',  pre- 
vented him  fmm  c basins  the  Turks  from  Kun»pe,  as 
he  expected  to  do  in  a  thini  successful  campaipn.  I)e- 
inp  obliped  to  alKindon  his  larpe  drslpns  apainst  Tur- 
key, and  to  n-voke  his  n*forms  in  llunp:ir}',  the  poor 
em|»en»r,  whoM»  chief  crime  was  that  he  was  in  advance 
of  his  ape,  died  a  short  time  nAer,  his  death  bejnp 
no  dfrtiht  hnsieni'il  by  cliaprin,  A.  D.  1790.  "  Write 
u|N)n  my  tond>/*  said  he,  n  few  moments  bf*fore  brent h- 
inp  his  last,  *•  *  Here  lii-ii  a  prince  whoso  intentions  were 
pure,  but  who  had  the  niisforlunc  to  fail  in  all  his  pro- 
j.-cts.'  " 

l^n/Hild  11.^  his  successor,  with  true  Austrian  iner- 
tia, nlMilished  all  the  reforms  of  Joseph  II.,  placf*<l 
every  ihinp  iKick  in  Mtatu  quo^  and  set  himself  to  op- 
fMisinp  France  and  the  Fn*nch  n^volution.  Hut  the 
coalitions  Iw  formed  apainst  France  eventuated  in  de- 
privinp  .Vustria  of  Nonhern  Italy,  Flanders,  l^'lpium, 
and  Holland,  and  all  tlie  left  bnnk  of  the  Rhine,  as  the 
n*snlt  of  a  five  yearn'  war,  17JW  to  1797.  Ilonn parte 
marched  to  withm  a  few  Irapues  of  Vienna,  ond  Aus- 
tria was  compel le«l  to  reropnize  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
and  yield  Delpium  lo  France,  receivinp  in  exclian|pe 
the  greater  part  of  the  Vc^^«lvMi^KlTr^ra^s^K.'^^x'>^WV 
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nnfortunatcly,  he  was  weak-minded,  irresolute,  and 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  Spain,  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. They  knew  how  to  plunj^e  him  into  the  busy 
idleness  of  erudition,  that  they  might  manage  his  af- 
fairs after  their  own  fashion.  Protestant  preachers 
were  banished  from  Austria,  and  the  Protestant  wor- 
ship forbidden  in  all  the  royal  cities,  particularly  Vi- 
enna. 

When  Hungary,  aided  by  the  Turks,  drove  the  Aus- 
trians  from  her  territory,  and  Sultan  Achmet  named 
Sigismund  her  king,  (A.  D.  1605,)  Rodolph  fell  into 
such  a  melancholy  state,  that  he  no  longer  showed 
himself  to  his  people ;  indeed,  he  became  indifferent 
to  public  affairs,  and  began  to  manifest  signs  of  mental 
alienation.  The  religions  of  Germany  were  arrayed 
against  each  other  in  the  Catholic  League  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Union — but  he  took  no  part.  His  kingdom  was 
distracted  by  disorders,  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
but  this  emperor,  who  had  now  acquired  the  hatred  of 
his  people  through  his  disgust  for  business,  occupied 
himself  in  chemical  amusements,  distilling  essences, 
&c.,  or  in  cutting  gems,  building  edifices,  and  observing 
the  stars.  In  1597,  he  had  taken  into  his  service  the 
famous  Tycho  Brahe,  the  Danish  astronomer,  who, 
being  also  a  superstitious  astrologer,  predicted  to  the 
king  that  he  would  die  by  the  hand  of  some  near  rela- 
tion. Rodolph  II.,  therefore,  feared  to  marry;  and 
although  he  had  sent  his  agents  into  almost  every  court 
in  Europe,  to  canvass  the  qualifications  of  every  mar- 
riagable  princess,  and  transmit  him  portraits  of  the 
most  beautiful;  with  notices  of  their  character  and  tem- 
per, he  died  a  bachelor. 

After  the  silly  prediction  noticed  above,  the  credu- 
lous Rodolph  IL,  agitated  by  perpetual  terrors,  seques- 
tered himself  entirely  from  the  world.  Shut  up  in  his 
palace,  he  became  inaccessible  to  his  courtiers ;  for- 
eign ambassadors,  and  even  his  ministers,  could  not 
procure  an  interview.  He  dared  no  longer  to  frequent 
his  chapel ;  and  in  order  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  horses,  he  caused  a  covered 
gallery  to  be  constructed,  which  led  from  the  castle  to 
the  stables.  It  was  lighted  by  narrow  windows,  through 
which  the  rays  entered  obliquely,  that  he  might  prom- 
enade it  without  danger  of  being  shot.  Next  to  his 
horses,  he  loved  his  mistresses ;  but  rarely  was  one 
found  who  could  attach  him  for  more  than  a  week. 
Beside  his  stables  and  seraglio,  he  had  a  menagerie 
of  rare  animals.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  motionless 
for  whole  hours,  watching  a  clock-maker  or  painter  at 
his  work ;  and  woe  to  the  person  who  disturbed  him 
in  these  moments  of  enjoyment!  The  first  piece  of 
furniture  that  came  to  hand  flew  at  the  head  of  the 
rash  intruder.  Courtiers  and  favorites,  meanwhile, 
having  every  thing  in  their  own  hands,  emptied  the  cof- 
fers of  the  state,  and  paralyzed  every  great  enterprise. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  embroiled  the  house  of 
Austria  with  several  of  the  northern  powers.  The 
summary  methods  taken  by  the  sovereigns  to  suppress 
Protestantism  in  the  Austrian  empire,  indicated  a  cold- 
blooded, ruthless  despotism,  which  made  the  Aus- 
trian name  almost  a  synonyme  for  tyranny.  In  1684, 
a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  was  discovered  in  Hunga- 
ry. Leopold  /.,  now  emperor,  put  the  leaders  to  deatli ; 
and  before  men*8  minds  were  well  recovered  from^the 
surprise  and  terror  into  which  this  act  of  despotic  se- 
verity had  thrown  them,  two  hundred  and  fifty  Lu- 
iberaa  ministera  were  summoned  to  Prcsburg,  to  be 


tried  on  a  similar  charge,  and  sold  as  galley-slaj^es  to 
the  Neapolitans  —  although  no  evidence  of  their  guih 
had  been  brought  forward  ! 

The  people,  thus  deprived  of  their  pastors,  and  per- 
secuted beyond  endurance  by  the  Jesuits,  broke  out 
into  rebellion,  and  in  their  despair  invoked  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Turks ;  who,  yielding  at  last  to  the  unwea- 
ried solicitations  of^  certain  French  emissaries  of  Louib 
XIV.,  consented  to  send  ti^-o  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand men  into  Hungary,  under  the  command  of  the 
grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha.  A  panic  went  before 
tills  overwhelming  force,  which  advanced  almost  with- 
out opposition  to  the  very  walls  of  Vienna,  and  the 
city  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  ofter  a  siege  of 
two  months,  when  the  commandant.  Count  Strahlen- 
burg,  ordered,  as  a  last  resource,  a  flight  of  rockets  to 
be  let  off  from  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen^s  church.  A 
few  moments  of  anxious  suspense  followed «  and  then 
a  bright  flame,  shooting  upward  from  the  mountain  of 
Kahlenberg,  announced  to  the  besieged  that  succor  was 
at  hand.  The  emperor  had  assembled  a  force  more 
rapidly  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  was  now  ad^-an- 
cing  with  a  large  army  of  Germans  and  Poles,  under 
the  command  of  the  Polish  king,  John  Sobieski. 

So  ignorant  were  the  Turks  of  military  tactics,  that 
they  had  neglected  to  occupy  the  passes,  and  were,  in 
consequence,  surprised  by  the  imperial  forces,  and  ut- 
terly  defeated ;  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  treasure 
with  the  whole  correspondence  between  Louis  XIV 
and  the  grand  vizier,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con 
queror.     The  following  day,  the  king  of  Poland  en- 
tered Vienna  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens, 
whom  his  valor  had  saved  from  death  and  slavery 
but  the  emperor,  Leopold  I.,  with  the  mean  jealousy 
which  belonged  to  his  character,  received  him  with 
insulting  coldness,  and  refused  to  provide  quartets  for 
his  army. 

No  sooner  was  Austria  delivered  from  the  Turks, 
than  Leopold  I.  suffered  the  full  weight  of  his  ven- 
geance to  fall  on  the  deserted  Hungarians,  who  had 
been  in  revolt,  with  the  famous  Tekeli  at  their  head, 
since  1678.  Thousands  of  them  were  imprisoned, 
tortured,  and  put  to  death  by  sentence  of  a  court  pre- 
sided over  by  Caraffa,  an  Italian  count,  and  Ambringer, 
grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order.  This  tribunal  was 
called,  from  its  atrocious  cruelty,  the  Shambles  of  Epe- 
riesy  the  place  where  it  met.  A  scaffold  wns  erected 
in  the  midst  of  that  city,  and  for  nine  months  thirty 
executioners  were  occupied  in  killing  the  victims  whom 
the  German  troops  brought  in  to  be  tried.  The  right 
of  electing  their  own  king  was  now  taken  from  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  crown  of  Hungary  made  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  Hapsburg.  These,  and  other 
struggles  between  these  two  states,  will  be  noticed  in 
our  history  of  Hungary. 

Tlie  reign  of  Joseph  I.  was  occupied  with  a  new 
insurrection  in  Hungary,  and  the  continuation  of  tlie 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  with  Jjouis  XIV.  of 
France  —  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  our 
history  of  that  famous  monarch.  Affairs  had  taken  a 
favorable  turn  for  the  Austrians  in  the  latter  war,  and 
the  contrary'  in  the  former;  when  Joseph  I.  died  pre- 
maturely, without  children,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three, 
—  A.  D.  1711,  —  leaving  the  Austrian  throne  to  hi« 
brother,  the  archduke  Charles. 

The  Turks,  having  conquered  the  Morca,  now 
threatened  Vienna  again,  and  even  Rome  also.  Bu* 
the   prince  Eugene  crossed  the  Danube  in  sigh  of 
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ttirir  camp  of  one  hundred  and  fiAy  thoiinnnd  mon,  I 
and  nil  tli»Mii  in  pioccsat  Petrni'ardrin  —  A.  I).  1716 —  ' 
killing  forty  tlmnszind  of  the  in,  and  tlio  pmnd  vi/irr, 
an  rls«>ulifn*  related.  T«*nic»wnr,  ihe  last  place  th«»y 
lifMd  in  lliinrniry,  wan  tiikf*n,  and  caused  the  suhinis- 
sioi)  to  Austria  of  all  tlio  Itariat,  and  a  part  of  Walla- 
clii.i.  In  1717,  Kupono  df'stn>y«M|  anotlier  Turkish 
army,  and  also  t<N>k  IWI^rndt*,  and  by  the  cons^quonl 
p#'.-iri*  of  tlw  uvxx  yoar,  Atistria  acquired  the  lianat, 
Serxia,  and  a  part  of  Waliarhia,  Dosnia,  and  Croatia; 
hut  ili«'M»  w«Tc  all  H'SIohmI  in  consequence  of  th«» 
dreadful  defeat  of  tlio  imperial  army  of  sixty  tliousand 
men.  at  (tnitzka,  in  1739.  Charles  VI.  died  of  rlia- 
•jrin  thf  next  yar  —  the  last  of  tlie  houst*  of  Austria 
in  the  mall'  line 

The  ac(pii*(ition  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Island 
of  Sanllnia«  in  the  early  |»art  of  the  eighteenth  centur\', 
nntu rally  supc;(rs!<*d  to  the  Austrians  the  thou«;ht  of 
huil<lin:;  up  a  commerce  U'vond  scits,  and  a  navv. 
S«'venil  ni'w  hartwrs  wen*  therefore  established  on  the 
Ailriatic,  to  attnict  the  Ijcvant  trade  and  the  w«*alth  of 
thi'  KaM ;  a  commercial  company  was  also  form«Ml. 
Another  company,  to  carr\*  on  trade  with  Turkey  by  tin? 
Dau'ilM*,  pave  preat  importance  to  internal  commerce. 
In  H'J'i,  rneounifr^'d  by  the  success  of  tlicsc  enterprises, 
(MirirlrH  VI.  also  establislied,  at  Ostcnd,  an  East  India 
tnidini!  crtmpany.  This  aroused  tlic  jealous v  of  both 
the  Kn^zlish  and  the  I  hitch,  and  occasioned  compli- 
r:i*i>d  nt-iiDtiations,  cndinp  in  tlic  congress  of  Cambrny, 
( 17'J1.)  the  convention  of  Rippenia,  (172.%)  the  llan- 
nver  alliance,  (17*26,)  the  protocols  of  Paris,  (17*27,) 
ilip  treaty  of  Herlin,  (1728,)  the  conf^ress  of  Soissons, 
(17-Jll.)  ih"  treaty  of  Seville,  (1730,)  and  finally  the 
perirc  of  Vienna,  (1731.) 

The  calamitous  war  of  the  .\ustrian  succession  dis- 
mrniher«Ml  the  poss<*ssions  of  the  now  enfeebled  hous*» 
r»f  AtiMria,  as  elsewhere  related.  But  tlie  chivalrous 
aid  of  the  Ilunsarian  nobles,  and  the  money  of  Fnp- 
laii'l.  enabled  Maria  Theresa,  their  queen,  to  withstand 
the  cfMilition  a^inst  her  of  France,  Spain,  Ravnria, 
l'rus4ia,anil  Saxony ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1746, 
sip-  found  iK'rwIf  sovereign  of  her  hereditary  domin- 
i'itH,  her  hu*ilKiiid«  Francis  of  I/orraine,  now  acknowl- 
,..|jffMl  em|H'mr  of  <fermany,  being  simply  co-reef^nl 
of  tho  paternal  inheritance  with  her.  After  striving 
in  vain  to  recover  Silesia  from  Prussia,  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  Maria  Then-sa  occupied  henwdf  in  es!ab- 
lishinii  her  numerous  family.*  Her  eldest  son,  the 
arrhduke  Jfisi'ph,  was  crowned  emperor  of  <tennany 
in  176'!,  and  she  declared  him  co-rejjent  with  her  in 
all  tluit  pertained  to  the  military'  aflairs  of  her  domin- 
ii»nH.  In  17N0,  he  succpeiled  luT  in  tlie  Austrian  states, 
uii«!'»r  the  title  of  Josrph  IF. 

lie  was  a  pupil  i»f  \h'i  French  philosophers  and  po- 
!  »ir:il  «N*ononiist«,  and  desipufd  to  carrj*  on  a  s«*nes  of 
pfi»rm'«,  quite  anaio(fiius  to  tin*  dinrrees  of  tlH»  (*nnstit- 
u«iit  .V^-M-mhlv  of  Fniiiee,  wIkmic  mem  lien  were  of 
the  same  srhfN)!.  The  Austrian  monarchy  was  tln^n, 
as  it  is  now,  a  romiM¥«ition  made  up  of  several  nations, 
•i.tri'mnt  in  manners,  lanjinmvre,  and  eovemment.     'Hie 

*  Tliia  roval  mnihrr  prorurnl  for  her  ■rmnd  fon,  Trtrr 
I. •'HI mill,  thf*  srchiturhT  of  Tuwany  :  thr  third,  Frnlinand* 
fii.irriiil  the  h<*irr44  of  Sloflciui,  kc;  thr  fourth,  Masimiliaiu 
w&«  made  WMifttant  n(  Miin<trr,  snd  rlrclnr  of  Cologne.  Clf 
hrr  dau{;htcrm,  Anne  snd  Klirahcth  recrived  rich  abheyi  at 
i*ra:;ue  and  Innapnirk ;  (Thrintina  maffied  the  elector  of 
Saionr ;  Amelia,  the  duke  of  I'arma ;  I'aroline,  the  kinf  of 
Naptea ;  and  Marie  Antoiaettc  the  dauphin  of  France,  after- 
ward l^uia  XVL 


feudal  system  existed  tliroughout.  Maria  Tlieresa  liad 
commenced  the  fusion  into  one  of  the  sevend  mcf»s, 
hut  it  advanced  slowly :  she  had  also  attacked  feudal- 
ism by  moderate  and  successive  reforms.  Joseph  II. 
was  too  impetuous  to  act  with  the  same  slowness,  lie 
wished  to  establish  at  once  a  unity  in  his  states,  and 
declared  that  in  future  there  should  Ik?  no  separate 
provinces.  He  apimrtioned  all  the  monarchy  into 
thirteen  governments,  and  substituted  every  where  the 
absolute  will  nf  the  soven'i^n  for  the  authority  of  the 
nobility,  andof  fi-udal  customs,  lie  im{)osed  the<ier« 
man  laniruajre  upon  nil  his  subjects,  who  actually  spoke 
thirty  ditfen'nt  idiiiiiis.  lie  substituted  one  siimlc  im- 
|>ost  for  all  the  varitnis  territorial  contributions,  aliol 
isheil  feudal  s«*n'itude  and  all  seiuneurial  rights,  pro- 
claimed the  enuality  of  all  liefon*  the  law,  and  instituted 
the  military  conscripti<»ii.  To  develop  commerce  and 
industry,  he  suppn*s<ed  the  pnivincial  custom -housc*s. 
opened  new  nxids,  iluj!  canals,  declared  Trieste  a  free 
port,  and  published  a  tariff  intemled  to  prottrct  Aus 
trian  manufactun*s  from  fon-i^in  comftetition.  He  lim- 
ited the  authority  of  the  court  of  Konu',  suppressed 
nine  hundred  convents,  took  off  the  censorship  from 
the  clergy,  causi*d  the  system  of  public  instruction  to 
undergo  a  thoniugh  revision,  piiamntierl  lilsTty  of 
coasciencc  to  all,  and  restored  their  civil  rights  to 
Protestants  and  Jews.  !hit  these*  innovations,  aa 
we  have  elsewhere  n»marked,  arous<>d  a  vast  opposi- 
tion in  all  the  pr»>vinces,  especially  in  llunpir>-,  where 
tliey  interfi»red  with  so  many  privilegi^s  and  abuses. 
lie  alsf)  wished  to  consolidate  the  monandiy  by  ex* 
changing  the  Netherlands  for  Knvaria  ;  but  the  king 
of  Pnissia  tlH»ught  this  would  cause  Austria  to  pre- 
ponilemte  too  much  in  <iermany,  and  excited  the  king 
of  England,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  the  king  f)f  Sax- 
ony, and  a  crowd  of  little  princedoms  with  which  <ter- 
many  swarmed,  as  also  the  stales  general,  to  declare 
war  against  Joseph  11.,  —  A.  D.  17N5,  —  hence  he 
was  obligei]  to  abandon  his  di*signs. 

Other  wrious  troubhrs  soon  |»erplexed  the  well- 
meaning  (rmperor;  for  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
Turkish  war,  the  Netherlantis  n*volted,  and  the  Aus- 
trian governor  was  driven  from  l<rus«»ls,  A.  I).  17N9. 
The  failing  liealth  of  Josi'ph  II.,  distracted  by  so  many 
enemies,  and  a  new  insurn'ction  in  Hungary*,  pre- 
vented him  fri>in  cK-isinff  the  Turks  from  Kun>pe,  as 
he  ex|»ected  tf»  df>  in  a  third  successful  campaign.  Ik*- 
ing  obliged  to  alKindtm  his  large  designs  against  Tur- 
key, and  to  revoke  his  n.*forms  in  Hungary*,  the  poor 
emperor,  wh<»M»  chief  crime  was  that  he  was  in  advance 
f>f  his  age,  died  a  short  time  after,  his  death  being 
no  dfrtibt  basteneil  by  chagrin,  A.  I).  1790.  "  Write 
u^Min  my  tomb,**  said  he,  a  few  moments  bf*fore  bn*ath- 
ing  his  last,  *•  *  I  lere  li<»s  a  prince  wh«>se  intentions  were 
pure,  but  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fail  in  all  hii  pro- 
jects.' '' 

I^opfthi  If.,  his  successor,  with  true  Austrian  iner- 
tia, nUili?thef|  all  the  nrforms  of  Joseph  II.,  placed 
ever\'  thins  l>ack  in  Mtatu  quo,  and  set  himself  to  op- 
|N.iHing  France  and  the  Fn-nch  n^volution.  Hut  the 
cr»alitions  Ih*  formed  against  France  eventuated  in  de- 
privinc  .\uMria  of  Northern  Italy,  Flarnh^p*.  I^-lgium, 
and  Holland,  and  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  tho 
H'sult  of  a  five  years'  war,  17!W  to  17517.  Ilona parte 
mnrchf*d  to  within  a  few  leagues  of  Vienna,  ond  .\us- 
tria  was  compelled  to  recogniau*  the  Cisalpine  Republic^ 
and  yield  Rfdgium  to  France,  receiving  in  excliange 
the  greater  part  of  the  Venctiaci  Uit^vVokSn  *^^^*'>f>SffV 
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She  also  acquired  Western  Galicia,  by  the  third  par- 
tition of  Poland,  in  1795.  A  second  war  against 
France,  in  1799,  in  which  Austria  was  joined  by  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  ended  in  further  concessions  to 
France,  compensated  in  part  by  the  annexation  of  Istria 
and  Dalmatia  to  the  kingdom.  Francis  11.  now  erected 
his  hereditary  dominions  into  an  empire,  as  elsewliere 
remarked,  A.  D.  1804.  The  third  war  against  France, 
begun  in  1803,  ended,  the  same  year,  in  the  recogni- 
tion by  Austria,  at  the  peace  of  Presburg,  of  the  king- 
doms of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  and  her  surrender 
of  the  Venetian  stales  and  Dalmatia  to  the  new  king- 
dom of  Italy,  besides  other  cessions  of  territory,  —  in 
all  about  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  three 
millions  of  subjects.  The  next  year,  the  German  em- 
pire was  dissolved  by  Napoleon,  and  Francis  II.  took 
the  title  of  Francis  /.,  emperor  of  Austria  alone.  A 
fourth  war,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  cost 
her  three  and  a  half  millions  of  subjects ;  while  the 
Jaughter  of  the  emperor,  Maria  Louisa,  became  the 
wife  of  Napoleon. 

Rut  after  Napoleon^s  unfortunate  campaign  in  Russia, 
Austria  allied  herself  with  England  and  Russia  against 
France ;  and  t^iough  defeated  at  Dresden,  the  allies 
gjiined  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  A.  D.  1813.  This  event 
resulted  in  the  Ixinishment  of  Napoleon  to  Elba,  and 
left  the  allies  to  portion  out  Europe,  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  freed,  at  will ;  and  once  again  the 
interests  of  the  few  prevailed  over  the  interests  of  the 
many.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Austria  took  back 
all  she  had  yielded,  except  Belgium,  but  annexed  the 
new  Lombard-Venetian  kingdom,  and  gave,  beside,  to 
collateral  brandies  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  the 
grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  duchies  of  Modena, 
Parma,  and  Placenza.  After  this  epoch,  Austria, 
placing  herself  at  the  head  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance," 
Ix'caine  the  declared  cliampion  of  legitimacy,  and  the 
eneniv  of  all  kinds  of  revolutions  and  reforms.  These, 
it  repeatedly  lent  its  soldiers  to  put  down :  it  estab- 
lished, also,  an  extremely  severe  censorship  of  the 
pnjss,  and  suppressed,  with  atrocious  severity,  insig- 
nificant Italian  plots ;  while  its  slavish  police  filled  the 
dungeons  of  Spielberg  with  victims. 

Ferdinand  L  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1835 ;  and, 
though  he  declared  an  amnesty  to  some  political  pris- 
oners, and  mitigated  the  barbarous  treatment  of  others, 
there  was  no  beneficial  change  in  the  system  of 
government.  Where,  however,  he  was  not  able  to 
prevent  any  cliange  for  the  belter,  he  submitted  to 
it  with  phlegmatic  patience.  His  system  was  tem- 
porizing, j)alliative,  entirely  passive,  and  character- 
iz(Ml  by  a  vague  and  childish  fear  of  movement,  of 
action,  and  of  progress.  His  minister,  Mcttcrnich^  — 
a  politician  without  being  a  statesman,  —  seemed  made 
expressly  for  Austrian  politics.  He  knew  how  to 
think  of  every  thing,  and  to  grasp  it  from  afar ;  he  had 
strings  to  pull  in  every  direction  ;  and  was  well  skilled 
in  usin^  women  and  underlines  in  his  infinite  trickeries. 
He  excelled  especially  in  employing  money  adroitly, 
as  did  Louis  XIV.  He  had  nothing  great  or  difticult 
to  do ;  he  wish(;d  to  maintain  the  statu  quo  :  and  thus 
he  ruled  long  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 

But  when  the  French  revolution  of  1818  broke  out, 
the  nildfirc  of  liberty  ran  rapidly  over  Europe,  and 
even  invaded  Austria,  the  triply  walled  citadel  of  des- 
potic legitimacy  itself.  Vienna  became  the  theatre 
of  a  blcHxiy  revolt;  and,  March  13,  Mcllcrnich  fled 
beJoro  the  popular  indigivition.    The  emperor  made 


concessions  ;  but  these  were  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
insurgents  got  possession  of  the  capital.  Ferdinand 
fled,  and  afterward  resigned  the  crown  to  his  nephew, 
Francis  Joseph.  About  the  same  time,  Lombardy, 
South  Tyrol,  Venice,  Trieste,  and  Bohemia  revolted. 
This  example  was  followed  by  Hungary,  whick  finally 
declared  itself  independents  April  14,  18-19. 

It  seemed  that  the  Austrian  empire  was  about  to  be 
dismembered  ;  and,  as  its  various  kingdoms  would 
have  become  so  many  free  governments,  the  fate  of 
Austria  seemed  to  involve  the  fate  of  European  mon- 
archy itself  In  this  attitude  of  affairs,  while  France 
and  England  temporized,  the  emperor  of  Russia  seizi^d 
the  critical  moment,  and  decided  the  question  by 
marching  one  hundred  thousimd  men  into  Hungary. 
Austria  soon  gained  the  ascendency  in  Italy,  and  was 
able  to  complete  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  thai 
quarter.  This  being  done,  she  was  in  a  position  to 
put  her  strength  into  the  conflict  with  Hungary.  The 
people  there  made  a  glorious  effort,  but  the  strife  was 
unequal.  Not  a  single  European  government  came 
to  their  aid,  and  the  patriotic  Hungarians  were  Anally 
overwhelmed.  Austria  has  triumphed ;  but  the  attitude 
in  which  she  has  been  placed  before  the  world  has 
caused  a  keen  and  indignant  review  of  her  despotic 
and  bloody  history  in  times  past,  and  has  put  on 
record  a  new  and  heavy  account  of  injustice,  cruelty, 
and  crime,  to  be  liquidated  in  the  future.  Wliatcver 
may  be  the  seeming  aspect  of  the  political  world,  no 
one  can  deny,  af\er  the  events  of  1848,  that  public 
opinion  is  becoming  the  true  sovereign  of  Christendom. 
This  has  been  outraged  by  Austria  and  Russia,  arid 
their  allies,  secret  and  open  ;  and  the  reckoning  can- 
not be  remote.  The  struggle  for  libert)'  in  Europe,  in 
1848,  failed  because  the  leaders  did  not  suflliciently 
consider  the  fact  wc  have  stated  —  that  opinion 
must  govern.  Instead  of  adopting  moderate  measures, 
suited  to  carry  this  with  them,  they  turned  it  in  favor 
of  despotism  by  tlieir  divisions  and  their  ultraisms. 
But  wisdom  comes  with  experience  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  wo  may  rest  in  the  conviction  that,  in  the  present 
age  of  intelligence,  revolutions  cannot  permanently  go 
backward. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXLVI. 

Notices  of  Bohemia^  Moravia^  and  the  TyroL 

It  now  remains  to  notice  the  several  parts  of  the 
Austrian  empire  as  far  as  they  have  a  separate  historj- 
Boii£3iiA  is  one  of  these,  which,  though  it  has  bti  n 
an  appanage  of  the  royal  house  of  Austria  for  fuir 
hundred  years, —  since  A.  D.  1438, — has  yet  a  chanic- 
ter  of  its  own,  and  a  history  previous  to  that  time,  l:s 
name  is  said  to  mean  "  home  of  the  Boii^'*  a  xr'iW 
who,  at  an  early  period,  subdued  or  ejected  the  abo- 
rigines, and  were  driven  out,  in  their  turn  by  the  -V^r- 
camanni.  The  country  is  an  elevated,  lozengc-slMi|>cd, 
undulating  valley,  interspersed  whh  low  liills,  wi:h 
isolated  summits,  and  surrounded  by  wild  and  drear\' 
mountains. 

As  a  kingdom,  Bohemia  includes  the  margmviate  of 
Monivia  and  a  portion  of  Upper  Silesia.  I'n»vi«>us  to 
1G35,  the  Lusatias  belonged  to  it ;  since  then,  they  liuve 
Ix^en  annexed  to  Saxony.  The  people  are  penccabiv 
disposed,  attached  to  their  goveniinent,  brave,  resolute 
hospitable,  and  charitable.  The  great  mass  of  the 
^^afiaiivVcY  T«^\tfi\^\ti^?j&T\\Uvdc,    Agriculture  is  tuler 
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riLGhlMAOE    TO    MARIAZELL. 


nitrnsair  id  tlulurll 


,'  tm>  bundrcd  rhoiiwini]  Jews,  c?iH-fly  in  (lalirin, 
•  M,  llun)!ary,  and  Etohciiiiii.  All  n'lipunn  ori.- 
ited  in  Austria.  'Ilic  an'liliihliop  (>r  Vii'iiiia  i* 
csri  of  llic!  Austrian  <-)iiirr1i :  llic  lantlitl  prupi-rty 
'lO  chuivh  in  (^xk-nMivc,  anil  tlirrt-  nni  thrui-  hiin- 
'  cbbctyH  nnO  abtnu  fivu  liun<ln:J  ctiiivciitH  in  div 
■ire. 

To  show  the  rclipiou*  chamclt^r  u(  llii-  Cuiliolicit  of 

4riB.  wo  f(ive  a  skutcli  of  n  jiil|:riri)n<;c  to  Marlii> 

'I.     Thi4  is  B  Mitall  town  in  th'-  |in>viitiriF  ot  Sivria, 

il  lituati^  ill  tlic  inoM  nnniinlic  |iiiTt  uf  that  minin- 

-iaoua  LiMintiy.     A  slirinn  niHl  nn  nnci'-nt  pivlurr  uf 

'"^ya  Virgin  Mar)*,  wliicli  in  b('li(.'V<^l  tu  Iv  i-iulowcd 

-vith  niimcuIiHM  ((ualiiicH,  liavc  g\vn  iiii|Hirt-iiicu  tn 

<hr  place,  niH)  annimlly  attmrti-<l  mnny  iluHisimiU  of 

nilsrima,  ''*'cr  sinci!  llic  fimlinf;  uf  tIk-  pi>-iun-.  in  llx: 

eilthlh  OT  ninth  crnlury, down  to mir  u*n diiyx.    Tbrw 

ikvoUtv  wriii)  over  nUMr  ami  moiiiiuiin,  tint  inpruly 

Trom  all  corncm  of  Tppt-r  oiwl  I^i»ir  Styriii,  hut  fmin 

(rnr  iithio,  frnm  Moravia  ami  SiluKin.  rnrii  tlin  Tyml, 

fnini  Ifathcmiii,  from  Vicnnn,  tlic  ciipiitil,  nuil  from 

many  titlxT  ilistant  pnrtK  of  llir  AiKirian  ctnpin; 

Tlif  niimuil  pilKriiii'iLf!  i*  r^'ifiilnli'il  liv  lie-  t;"vi'm- 
miDt  il-otf.  whirl]  invnrialilv  fi\'H  tlic-  >l:iv  of  M  -Ic- 
juirtiirp  in  l)i<r  hi>t  ni<>iitliN 'of  July  iir  A>iz-i<'t.  An 
iin|irrial  prm-lnmati'iii  to  tliiii  cirii-I,  iiiirl  fiijuinins  llw 
pititriniK  l»  prtv  lufiinj  tlic  ulirin'-  "f  tin?  V.rpn  fur 
llif  pr>w|)(Tity  iif  llur  liiiii?t"  of  [[.ip-liiin;.  i*  )>iit  up  mi 
tlw  prvat  (fnin  <if  St.  Sn-pliin'-i,  I  in  tin-  npgHtititc-il 
iLiy.  lite  «l>-v(i:(cs  awinlilf-  in  tlitit  ll>>ili;>'  r.itln-ilml 
il  i-arlicM  ilawn  ;  nt  fuiir  i<V1>vk  in  llic  inon.iiL'.  Intili 
'uas%  in  |»>rfiiriii>:<l  :  uml  tlirn  tlir  Ion::.  |<.i-iiir>'vi|iic 
,illc,  r(imiiriiii(!  of  all  npirt  ;iiiil  of  tmlli  wv".  «'[iiirii<  rl 
•lit'i  •liviiinni  W  r>'li:;i'i.i«  luinnirx  anil  rri'iri  v-.l-t'in 

ill  toiUuntft  ni-in-h  t'lunnl  ilii-  ni)!ui"l  n ii!:iiii'<  of 

Sivriii:  tlH-  pil;!riiii->  i-luinlitiu  liytmi>^  a*  i!ii  y  •:••,  iitnl 
liii\iiiK  tlifir  weary  hli-jM  I'lu-i-n'il  from  tunc  lo  time 
'ly  ihc  miiitir'  of  inimpt-lM  ii  nl  kflll'-'iirims  llinl  ari- 
wattL-n-d  alimi;  ilkc  line,  a  the  licail  of  tlu.-  M-veml 
iliviHinnii. 

A    tnvcllrr,   who   wilnomnl     tW    ft-ac    in    IM'i'i, 

•Dji  that  ttip  pmcciuion  which  be  mw  Icavt;  Virnna 

CMiiimiH]  of  nearly  three  ihnuMnd  pononi,  wrho  w-crc 

I   all  of  lb«  poorer  clowci.    Females  predominoled ;  and 


amon;;  tlm  rouiiR  women,  hIiu  were  numrniiM,  ho 
nlMi-ncd  mjiny  who  were  very  pn-tly.and  looked  very 
finicefiil  in  thirir  |iil:;riin  weeils.  AIiniiM  all  of  then] 
wcro  lEinifiHjteil ;  they  carried  loni!  MiircH  ('ntwinc<! 
with  flowen,  iind  won-,  for  iIlu  wr'i  imrt.  Kiniw  lion- 
iieLs  with  enormous  hrimi.  to  proii-ci  tlnir  fnues  frtnn 
(he  scorrhiiiu  ni>!t  of  the  sun.  TliLs  rnuule 
varies  very  iniu'ii  in  the  tlillentit  pruv iiire>>, 'c;irh  of 
whirh  hfis  its  ilihiiiiciive  i-iMiimic  j  aii<l  this  eirciim- 
!-l;iin-e  Bilds  lo  till-  pii:tnr>'W)iieiii'ss  of  ilie  scene.  utiGn 
the  iiil(.'riin3p-s  from  dilfen'nl  parts  meci  at  tlii-ir  ootn- 
nion  centre  —  tin-  vhrim:  »>f  .Mariascell. 

From  wluitever  plaei-  tliey  may  timic,  thi-  pilfrrima 
alwavii  nM-eiid  (lie  rough  inoiintain  of  M^riiizell,  sing- 
ing liyma-<  lo  the  Virgin.  Ilep'  the  yonii^  wunii-n  take 
iiir  their  siniw'  hati.  ur  white  linen  my-,  ami  let  their 
hair  How  in  loatu>  disorder  over  th<  ir  Mionlilers  :  and 
ilie  sturdier  pilftrii 
llic  natnnil  (Iiiririi1tii'<<  of  the  wiiy,  ilni^  hiifie,  heiivy 
woixh-n  crosses  after  thitii  up  tlie  kI>-4'|>  iiM-eii 

piiiiiilf;  lli<>  sii lit  iif  Ihi.-  monntain.  and   the  xi^'hl  of 

Ihc  climmy,  iinli<(iie  clmn-h.  the  pil);Hiii-i  .ill  fall  pros- 
trate, and  niise  a  iiiii\i-rsil  ami  |t'ii:;-eontinii>il  ^Imut ; 
after  Mhirh  Ihcy  emss  iIiciiim  h>-s.  ri-i.  mid  (i|>]ironch 
the  shrine  nl-.wly  ami  revenntiiilly.  'iri:;iiii;  ii*  with 
one  voier>,aiid  m.-iLiiii;  tin-  nioiintiiiii- riiiliri  wiih  their 
solemn  notes.  Tli<  y  kii<  i^l  in  a  d-nil/c  roH  —  llie 
iHie  <'<)iisistii)i!  of  f<  m.'iles  on  thi-ir  km-i  >.  and  the  onier 

silver  miliriir.wliiih  i;ijtiril- ihe  sai-ri-l  slirim-.und  prav 
.V  e:.ii  Miiri-elv  >ee.  At  lli 
I  (':itli.<!l<-  roiii,ir:i-..  is  snen-d 
li'ive,  twiJiL-lit  .Irr  Maria,  tlw 

in-  r..mai.t.e  ntid    pi.-TMr.-«(i»e. 

ilie  \i»mu  Wi'iiii'ti  in  the  iniici 

in  t,>  moic  kIouIv  n.utid  i)m! 

sini:ini:,  with  \on'i«  in  wliirh 
thi-re  !■<  Tiiiii-h  linriiiony,  a  hyiim  to  tin'  Virgin:  wliiln 
ilie  nil  ti,  stiitiilinj!  niill.  take  up  the  h^irdcn  at  tlic  end 
of  every  Manxa,  liemlin);  to  tlm  earth  ln-fon.-  tlie  sucred 

Wlicn  the  church  •ervicc  terminates,  other  wvnes 
noi  IcM  mnuinltc,  take  place 
Many  prefer  the  open  air  to  the 


to  the  1 1 
even  in  c 


At  the 

pun  oi 


..m.lis.p,-. 


:c  terminates,  other  wenes   | 
c  in  the  neitihboriiift  woods 
» the  crowded  hotels  of  tbo  I 
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were  prepared  to  support  them  in  their  resistance  to 
the  ecclesiastical  reforms  of  the  new  sovereign.  The 
Bavarians,  long  unaccustomed  to  military  service, 
I  required  a  measure  as  stringent  as  the  conscription  to 
I  bring  them  back  to  their  standards,  and  retain  them 
i  there  ;  but  the  warlike  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrol  had 
I  never  relaxed  the  bands  of  discipline.  Nor  were  they 
I  now  inclined  to  receive  a  new  system  of  political  and 
;  judicial  regulations,  which,  however  necessary  for  Ba- 
I  varia,  were  worse  than  useless  in  a  country  where  cor- 
I  niption,and  partiality,  and  legal  delays  were  absolutely 
j  unknown.  The  king  also  disgivsted  his  new  subjects 
by  changing  the  name  of  their  country  to  "  South 
Rivaria,"  and  by  the  sale  of  the  castle  of  Tyrol,  the 
possessor  of  which,  according  to  a  time-honored 
prophecy,  was  alone  entitled  to  their  obedience. 

When,  therefore,  Austria  again  raised  the  standard 
against  France,  and  the  allies  of  Franco,  she  might 
well  rely  on  the  cooperation  of  the  Tyrolese ;  and  in 
1808,  there  arrived  at  Vienna  a  deputation,  headed  by 
Andrew  Hofer^  a  wealthy  peasant  and  innkeeper  of  the 
Tyrol,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his 
countr}'men,  and  now  pledged  them  to  rise  against 
Bavaria.  Austria,  on  her  part,  engaged  to  aid  them 
in  the  revolt :  this  was  to  take  place  during  the  rising 
of  the  streams  in  the  spring,  which  would  impede  an 
invading  army.  Although  this  arrangement  was  known 
to  many  thousand  Tyrolese,  yet  it  was  kept  secret  from 
the  Bavarian  General  Kinkel,  and  his  French  colleague, 
Brisson. 

On  the  night  of  April  9,  1809,  a  small  red  flag  — 
the  signal  agreed  on  by  the  confederates  —  was  seen 
floating  down  the  stream  of  the  Inn,  and,  as  it  passed, 
the  tocsin  rang  out  in  the  different  villages,  and  salvos 
of  artillery  and  signal-fires  on  the  heights  announced 
to  the  Tyrolese  that  the  hour  of  their  deliverance  was 
come.  The  same  simple  tactics  were  pursued  by  the 
mountaineers  as  had  been  so  successful  a  century  be- 
fore. Huge  stones,  fragments  of  rocks,  and  trunks  of 
trees  were  collected  together  on  the  edges  of  the  defiles 
through  which  the  French  and  Bavarian  armies  were 
to  pass.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  was  fairly  entangled 
in  the  ravine,  a  stentorian  voice  was  heard  far  up  in 
the  clear  air, "  In  the  name  of  the  Eloly  Trinity,  cut 
all  loose  !  "  and  the  whole  mass  came  crashing  down 
into  the  valley  below,  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  the 
invaders ;  whilst,  at  the  same  moment,  marksmen, 
stationed  wherever  they  could  find  a  shelter,  poured  in 
a  destructive  fire  from  their  unerring  rifles,  until,  at 
List,  the  miserable  remnant,  bewildered  and  hopeless 
of  rescue,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Eight  thousand 
men,  one  hundred  and  more  ofllccrs,  and  all  their 
artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tyrolese. 

Biit  Austria  deserted  her  failhful  subjects  in  this 
hour  of  their  need  :  a  large  French  force  advanced  to 
Innsj)Rick,and  the  Tyrolese,  hopeless  of  relief,  seemed 
to  yield  a  sullen  obedience.  At  last,  irritated  beyond 
endurance  by  the  outrages  of  the  French,  they  flew 
to  arms,  again  placed  Hofer  at  their  head,  con- 
structed cannon  of  larchwood  bound  with  iron  hoops, 
fortified  their  crags  as  before  with  huge  rocks,  and 
drove  the  French  out  of  the  country.  Hofer  now 
held  the  reins  of  government,  and  the  Tyrolese  were 
persuaded  by  the  Austrian  Archduke  John  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  Shortly  aAer,  Hofer,  deceived  by 
/also  intelligence^  again  raised  his  standard ;  but  the 
9pmt  of  his  countrymen  was  broken.    Finding  \\.  \m- 


possible  to  rally  them,  he  retired  to  a  solitary  moun 
tain,  among  the  eternal  snows.  Treachery  reached 
him  even  here,  and  he  was  betrayed  into  the  handfi  of 
his  enemies,  who  shot  him,  by  order  of  Napoleon 
A.  D.  1810.  On  the  pacification  of  Europe,  a  few 
years  afterward,  the  Tyrol  waa  again  restored  to 
Austria. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXLVII. 

General  Views  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  empire  belong  to 
several  entirely  distinct  races.  1.  The  Grermans  form 
the  population  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  Styria  and  Tyrol,  and  the  minority  in 
the  Hungarian  and  Polish  provinces,  and  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia.  2.  The  Sclavonic  race,  com- 
prising nearly  one  half  of  the  population,  consists  of 
several  diflTerent  people  :  these  are  the  Tzechs,  or 
Bohemians ;  the  Slowacs  in  Moravia  and  Hungary , 
the  Poles  in  Galicia ;  the  Wends  in  Styria,  Carnlo- 
la,  Carinthia,  and  Tyrol ;  the  Croatia ns,  Dalmatians, 
&c.  3.  The  Uralian  race  comprises  the  dominant 
people  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  or  the  Mag- 
yars. 4.  The  Latin  race  comprises  the  Italians,  and 
the  Wallachians  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the 
military  frontiers. 

The  Sclavonians,  scattered,  as  we  have  remarked, 
over  a  great  extent,  arc  the  most  backward  and  ig- 
norant part  of  the  population.  They  are  commonly 
employed  in  mere  rustic  labors,  and  many  of  them 
are  still  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Thus,  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  the  German  population  conducts  public 
affairs,  transticts  commercial  operations,  and  exercises 
the  mechanic  arts,  while  the  Sclavonians  are  the  com- 
mon laborers ;  and  in  Hungary,  the  Magyars,  who, 
though  in  general  illiterate,  are  a  spirited  and  intelli- 
gent race,  and  fond  of  active  employments  and  a 
military  life,  leave  the  more  servile  kinds  of  labor  to 
the  Sclavonic  inhabitants.  The  Sdavonians,  in  fact, 
are  the  conquered  aborigines,  who  were  reduced  to 
slavery  or  kept  in  a  subordinate  state  by  their  con- 
querors. In  the  Polish  provinces,  where  the  Sclavo- 
nians form  almost  the  whole  population,  they  evince 
an  aversion  to  mechanic  arts  and  commerce,  and 
the  traders  and  dealers  there,  as  in  Poland,  are  mostly 
Jews. 

In  an  agricultural  country  like  Austria,  the  customs 
are  small,  and  the  revenue  is  principally  raised  by 
land  and  poll  taxes.  In  the  Hungarian  states,  the 
nobility  are  exempt  from  ta.\cs.  The  revenue  of  Aus- 
tria is  much  smaller  than  that  of  England  or  France, 
not  exceeding  seventy  million  dollars;  the  debt  is 
probably  four  hundred  million.  The  army  is  general- 
ly composed  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand men. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  a  very 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Austria.  The 
adherents  of  the  Greek  church  arc  numerous  in  Tran- 
sylvania, the  soutliern  part  of  Hungary,  and  in  Croatia, 
Sclavonia,  and  Galicia.  There  are  many  Protestants 
in  Hungary,  Galicia.  and  the  German  proTinccs,  and 
some  Socinians,  or  Unitarians,  in  Transylvania.  The 
number  of  Greek  Christians  is  about  one  miliion  five 
hundred  thousand,  that  of  Protestants  three  million, 
\  ^tkd  vVaX  o^  Catholics  twenty-eight  million*    Tbere 
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iir:ir.v  tivr  hiindit-d  (hoimanil  Jcwn,  cMt'flv  in  (lallci.i, 
M.<m'vin,  lti>(i;r>n-.  bikI  IL.Ii.>iiiui.  All  iiWpiom  »n- 
iiili-nitc'l  ill  Aiisiriii.  'Ilic  unrliliisliop  of  Vii'iiim  is 
rlir  liriiil  nr  ill!'  AiHiriaii  rliiirrh :  Uk  lumliil  priipi-riy 
■r  ilif  rliiircU  i^  cxU-iiMivf',  aii'l  tlii-re  nm  llirti>  liiin- , 
Ir-'l  iililnysuixl  abuvu  fivi;  liiiii'lrvJ  CoiivcnLi  in  iIh! 
■tii|>ln'. 

Til  hIiiiw  ilw  n-Iipuus  rliamclcr  «f  lliir  Cmliulicii  of 
Aii-'triu.  we  iiivi-  a  skulrli  uf  n  iiil^riiiin^c  tu  Mariii- 
/.i-ii.  Thi'4  in  D  miiiiU  tiwn  in  l)ii-  jiru\'itK-i>  of  Siyiin, 
■ml  Hitidti-il  ill  dw  iniiHt  nunaiiiic  jKirt  nf  ihnl  niuun- 
tniniiiM  .•Hiiitrv.  A  rilirinr  nnil  nn  aiicii-nt  picliirc  uf 
til-  Virgin  M'lin-,  uliii'h  i«  U-litvcil  lu  >>»  i;n<l<>w(?<l 
ftiili  iiiinu-iitinH  (imiliiic^,  have  pvcn  iin|><irb'ii)oc  in 
i>ii-|ihi<-i-.nii<l  anniirillr  iiltrut...l  miiiiy  th»iis:m.|s  of 
;<i!::riins  ■'^'•'rxiiK-*<' ill'- fin<'i>if:  uf  il"'  |>i<'iurc,  in  iIk; 
■i^^htli  (ir  iiiiillt  criilun.  down  lixiuniwn  duyo.  'Dicsv 
li  \iiii'i-s  wciiil  oviT  MiwiT  Dinl  ni'tiiittiiin,  iiitt  iiicrely 
fmih  nil  ciinirrt  of  L'[)|mt  niul  I.i>w'>'r  Sivria,  hiii  fmiii 
.\.r  itiliin.  fnun  Monivia  nml  Sil.:»ia.  fn'.iii  ilip  Tyr.>t. 
rriiiii  Itiilii.-iiiiii,  fn>in  Vii-nnn,  ihu  c(i{>it(it,  ntn)  frum 
in;in\-  <Mn'T  ilinlniil  [Mirl''  tif  llio  AuMrinii  ('irt|iirc 

Till-  niiiiu;il  )iiluriiiiiii;<-  ix  n-iiulniit)  li^-  ilu>  (>iiv('m- 
[|)i  III  im-ll'.  u)iir)i  iiiv:iri:J/v  i\\-»  l)i'-  il:iv  df  i!*  •!•- 
|.:ir;iir>-  in  i)i<^  Ik>i  ninmliH '<if  July  nr  AiiznM.  An 
jii|M'riul  |iriii-!iim:iTi<iii  lo  tliin  ('lT<'<'t.  iin<l  cnjuinini;  l)i<! 
(•liurinio  i»  |ir»y  Ixt'iiru  iIk'  >1<rir<-  'if  i)<n  Virgin  for 
;hi-  )inM)«Tiiy  uf  iIm-  Imiiw  nf  [I.i[i-Iiihti.  ri  imi  up  (iti 

l\v  prr-nl  Bill'"  "f  ■**'■  I*l<'[il]in\.  I'd  i]w  np|iulliti-(l 
lay.  llio   if>'Vii-.(-.-s  iiv»-T[ilii.'    Ill    lliiit   Ciiilliii'   r.-illi.'rlr:i1 

ii  I'.irli'sl  iliiMn  ;  :ii  fuiir  nVlm-k  in  tlic-  in.iniiiiL'.  i>i;.'l> 
.i,.i«  »  p..rn.riii.;.l  :  umi  lli.r.  rli-  i..nK.  |.i,-iMPH,|ui- 
••iiKiMilif:  ..r  I.II  iiC's  ;,n,l  .if  l.ill.  S.-X.-.  ■»')i:.nr.  .1 


among  tlus  young  womon,  vhu  were  niin>cmus,  ho 
oWncd  miiiiy  wlio  wini  vi-ry  jin-tiy.  arnl  Kmkcd  vi-ry 
gniccfiil  in  ilu'ir  piltiriin  wimIs.  A'IiihiM  all  of  ilicm 
wcru  InicfiKitcil ;  lliry  carrii-il  lim;;  siiivi-n  ttitwiiUTd 
wilh  (liiwiTf,  ami  won-,  fur  ilw  iii.t>I  psirt.  siraw  Immi- 
iictM  with  rniinnoui  t>riiii!<,  tu  pmicut  tliiir  fiici-H  fn>m 
tlic  Mctircliiiif:  ravs  i>f  thi'  sun.  TIiLs  fvmulv  <'i|iii|iiiitnl 
varii-H  v.-ry  iiiiH-ii  in  lli.-  Uiircnni  |itmiii..-«.  .ii.rU  of 
which  li:is  iiH  ilistini-livi;  (-iwtuiiii' ;  ami  thit  circiim< 
sluiR-i'  aililH  Id  the  picliirtmiiii-iifhs  uf  the  iwctiv,  n)icn 
the  pilgriningtit  from  diin-n'til  purrs  hicl'I  at  tlitir  com* 
iiion  n'Mtrc  —  ihc  ithrim?  uf  Mariazi-ll. 

From  «lttitrviT  ptuft!  ihtv  nmv  tiiim-,  thi-  pilgrims 
ulwavH  (iK'-ml  llii-  rough  nuimilaiii  of  >hiriu/.<.'ll,  King- 
ing hymns  tu  the  Virgin.  )I't>-  ihi'  young  wumi-n  tukc 
iiir  their  Hiniw  hills,  or  whiti-  liiK'ii  'f:i|»<.  am)  tii  iIr-it 
hair  How  in  Ioom-  disonJiT  over  tlii-ir  >1kiii1iI«  rs  ;  and 
tli<-  ■tiirJirr  pilgrim!!,  to  iiictchm-  tln-ir  [m-iuuk-i-  and 
lh«;  natural  dilTiculticii  of  ihc  way,  dmg  liugo,  Ix-aiy 
wooih.-n  crowd's  afti-r  thi-m  up  tlw  siiip  iiti-i-nt.  tin 
gaining  llur  siiiiiiiiit  nf  iIm.'  niiimil:iin.  ami  ihr  night  of 
l)ic  gloomy,  aniiipii:  cli'in-h,  iIh- pilgriiTiH  all  fall  pro*> 
tmtc,  and  niiw  n  titiiti-rwil  ami  liiiig-ci>iiiiiiiii-d  Munit ; 
after  whirh  itiev  eros*  thi-inwl\'--,  ri"-.  timl  ap]in>iirh 
the  Ntirlm-  nloo'ly  imd  n  vi  n-iili:ii:>.  Mi.^ii.g  rm  »iih 
mie  v'lirr,  and  iiiakiii^  tin-  nii"iiit.iiii-i  niihn  with  tliei 
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o-nlleri'd  uliiiig  llic   line,    n    tlie  head  of  the  M-vcnil 
dii  iHiim)!. 

A  Iravcllcr,  who  wiltxrhiil  the  M-rnc  in  Wii, 
ta\*  that  the  prorrwiiM)  which  he  mw  lean;  Vienna 
riintiHin)  of  nearly  three  ihnuund  penoni,  who  were 
■IJ  of  ibe  poorer  cIomci.    Females  predomioorcd ;  and ' 
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■lie  ni.-ti.  Hl.imliiig  Ntill,  take  up  tin-  hiinleii  nl 

of  ev.-r}'  liianKi,  Iwmling  to  ilie  .-arth  hi'fiire  ihe  Micred 

Wlwn  the  church  •ervice  icrminalM,  oiher  wene* 
noi  lew  Twnantic,  tak';  place  in  the  neighboring  wood* 
Skny  prefer  ibo  open  sir  lo  Ibe  crowded  boicU  of  tho 
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town,  and  thousantls  of  the  pilgrims  bivouac  in  separate 
parlies  in  t!»e  woods,  where  they  pass  the  greater  part 
of  the  nif^ht  in  singing,  one  party  replying  to  the 
choruses  of  the  other.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  dav, 
thev  hei'in  to  emcrw,  two  by  two,  from  tlie  woods 
and  from  the  town,  until  the  mountain  sides  and  the 
valley  beneath  seem  dotted  all  over  with  white  caps. 

In  consequence  of  the  scandals  and  disorders  created 
by  the  rivalry  existing  between  the  women  of  Gnitz, 
the  capital  of  Styria,  and  those  of  Vienna,  Joseph  II. 
alK>lisl)ed  the  pilgrimage  from  Vienna,  seizing  most 
of  the  treasury  of  Mariazell,  and  melting  down  the 
silver  images  of  his  mother  and  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, hung  before  the  shrine  as  votive  otferings  by  his 
mother  herself,  the  empress  Maria  Thercsji.  The 
pilgrimage  was  afterward  restored  and  encouraged  by 
Francis  I.,  the  late  emperor  of  Austria. 

Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria,  is  pleasantly  situated 
upon  the  Danube,  in  the  midst  of  a  fenile  and  pic- 
turesque region.  It  consists  of  the  city  proper,  which 
is  small  and  surrounded  with  walls,  and  thirtv-four 
suburbs,  whose  spacious  streets  and  elegant  edifices 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  narrow  streets  and 
mean  buildings  of  the  former.  Vienna  contains 
eighteen  public  squares,  twenty  monasteries,  five  thea- 
tres, fifty  churches,  numerous  scientific  and  charitable 
institutions,  palaces,  &c.,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  finest  promenade  is  the  Prater,  on 
an  island  in  the  Danube,  which  the  rich  equipages,  the 
gay  crowd,  the  fine  walks,  and  the  various  amusements 
combine  to  render  unrivalled  in  Europe.  The  imperial 
palace  is  a  splendid  but  irregular  building,  containing 
numerous  treasures  of  art,  and  a  fine  library  of  three 
hundred  thousand  volumes. 

Many  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobles  are  magnificent, 
and  enriched  with  galleries  of  paintings  and  sculpture, 
cabinets  of  medals,  scientific  collections,  6cc.  Among 
the  churches  are  St.  Stephen's,  a  large  and  noble 
Gothic  edifice,  the  tower  of  wiiich,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Europe,  and  the 
church  of  the  Capuchins,  which  contains  the  burial 
vault  of  the  imperial  family.  The  great  hospital  is 
remarkable  for  its  extent,  comprising  seven  courts, 
planted  with  trees,  one  hundred  and  eleven  halls,  and 
two  thousand  beds ;  it  receives  about  sixteen  thou- 
simd  patients  annually.  The  liteniry  institutions  are 
important ;  the  university  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe, 
piirticularly  for  the  medical  department,  and  its  library 
contains  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  volumes. 

In  Vienna  and  its  environs  are  the  greatest  number 
of  botanical  gjirdens  in  any  place  of  equal  extent  in 
the?  world,  and  several  of  them  are  unrivalled  by  any 
similar  establishments.  Pleasure  is  tiie  great  occupa- 
ti<in  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna.  In  the  environs 
an-  numerous  parks  and  pretty  towns.  Schopnbninn 
and  Luxemburg  are  favorite  sunnner  residences  of  the 
emperor. 

Other  towns  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria  are  Neu- 
stadt,  containing  eight  thousjmd  inhabitants,  with  flour- 
ishing manufactures,  and  coimectetl  with  Vienna  by  a 
canal ;  Lintz,  with  twenty  thousiind,  c(nitaining  exten- 
sive w<X)llen  manufactures,  and  connected  with  the 
8;ilt  works  of  Gmunden  by  a  railroad  ;  Steyer,  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  noted  for  the  excellence  and 
cheapness  of  its  cuticry,  which  is  exported  to  all  parts 
of  Europe ;  and  Salzburg,  with  fourteen  thousand 
,nhab/tantSf  a  cathedral^  archbishop's  palace,  several 
itemry  institutions^  and  manufactures. 


Gratz,  a  well-built  town,  and  the  capital  of  Styria. 
oontains  a  university  with  a  rich  library,  and  numerous 
other  institutions  fur  education,  among  which  the 
Johanneum.  or  college  founde<l  by  the  archduke  John, 
is  the  priueipal.  Its  manufactun*8  of  cotton  goods, 
hardware,  silk,  &c.,  are  extensive.  Population,  thirty- 
four  thousand. 

Innspruck,  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  with  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  contains  a  university,  and  some  othei 
literary  institutions.  Bolzano,  noted  for  its  fairs,  with 
eight  thousand  inhabitants  ;  Trent,  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants, cele})rated  in  history  as  the  seat  of  the  last 
general  counril  of  the  Catholic  church,  (from  1545  to 
15G3  ;)  and  lloveredo,  with  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  a 
busy  m:inu  til  (Muring  place — are  the  other  principal 
town  of  the  Tyrol. 

Trieste,  .situated  upon  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  is  the  principal  commercial  town  in 
the  empire.  Including  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
with  its  beautiful  gardens,  vineyards,  and  country  seatB, 
it  has  a  population  of  forty-two  thousand  souls. 

Laybach,  formerly  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Camiola, 
«ind  at  present  of  the  kingdom  of  Ulyria,  has  an  active 
trade,  and  its  manufactures  are  extensive.  A  congress 
of  European  sovereigns  was  held  here  in  1820.  Pop- 
ulation, ten  thousand.  Idria,  in  the  same  government, 
derives  importance  from  its  rich  mines  of  quicksilver. 
Population,  five  thousand. 

Klagenfurt,  a  busy  manufacturing  town,  with  nine 
thous^md  inhabitants,  was  the  capital  of  the  formei 
duchy  of  Carinthia.  Rovigno,  with  a  good  harbor, 
has  an  active  commerce,  and  contains  ten  thousiind 
inhabitants.  Pola,  in  the  vicinity,  contains  some  mag- 
nificent Roman  ruins,  among  which  are  a  temple  in 
good  preser>'ation,  a  vast  amphitheatre,  consisting  of 
three  stories,  each  having  seventy  two  arches,  ar.A 
capable  of  accommodating  eighteen  thousand  persons, 
and  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch,  called  the  Golden 
Gate. 

Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  city,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  JNloldau, 
over  whicli  there  is  a  splendid  bridge  of  sixteen  arches. 
It  contains  forty-eight  churches,  sixteen  monasteries, 
nine  synagogues,  a  number  of  elegant  palaces,  amon^ 
which  are  an  imperial  castle,  the  vast  palace  of  Wal- 
lenstein,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  is  strongly 
fortified  with  \cry  extensive  works.  The  university 
is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  was  long  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe  ;  its  library  contains  one  hundred 
thousand  volumes.  Praijue  is  the  centre  of  Bohemian 
commerce,  and  the  depot  of  the  active  manufacturini: 
district  in  which  it  is  situated.  Population,  one  litm- 
dred  and  five  thousand,  of  which  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  arc  Jews.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the 
residence  of  IIuss,  the  Bohemian  reformer,  and  the 
birthplace  of  his  disciple  Jerome. 

Reichenberg,  with  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  a  flour- 
ishing town,  with  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  woollen  ;  Budweis,  six  thousand,  with  an  active 
tnide  ;  Joachimsthal,four  thousand,  noted  for  its  mines 
of  silver  and  cobalt,  and  the  centre  of  a  mining  dis- 
trict, which  furnishes  lead  and  tin  ;  Pilsen,  eight  thou 
sand  inhabitants,  deriving  an  active  trade  from  its 
wcK)llen  manufactures,  and  the  mines  of  iron  and  alum 
in  its  vicinity  ;  and  Carlsbad,  Tc&plitz,  and  Seidtitz, 
known  for  their  mineral  waters  —  are  the  other  most 
important  Bohemian  towns. 
\     ^Twtku^  v\\^  cA.^\.\aLl  of  Moravia,  is  a  flourishing 
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jfactiirin^  city,  with  thirl y-ciuht  thouwini)  inhnhitants. 
ts  wfiullrn  inaniifacturi'S  an*  the  must  extensive  in  tlic 
riii[iire.  S[)icl)MT|r,  a  f«>rin*ss  on  a  n«'i;!hhc)rin;^  hili, 
In  muw  u*n'i\  as  a  Matt*  prison.  At  AtisteHitz,  ten  miles 
tViiiii  Itniiin,  .\a|M)Ii>(»n  ptined  a  brilliant  victory  over 
lilt*  Kiis*iiaii  aiiij  Austrian  lon*cs,  in  IM'k  OIniiitz,  a 
tiirtilli'ij  plai*f,  wiili  thirl<-fn  tiiou<an<l  inhabitants,  was 
''••r  a  tinii'  thf  prison  nt*  Ijafaytlc.  I^etnU'r^,  the 
ivijiiial  of*  Austrian  Pi»laM(J,or  the  kin<;(ioin  of  (tuijcia, 
is  a  lar«;e  ami  we!I-bt]ilt  city,  with  a  population  of 
lil'Tv-two  th«)us;ui(i  souls,  ainons  whom  aff!  twenty 
(housan<l  Jews.  Hnxlv,  the  secomi  eitv,  and  the  nKMt 
nn porta nt  eoinmercial  town  of  (ralicia,  has  twenty 
:iii>'i?vinil   inhaliiianls,  uf  wlioni  sixteen  thousiind  arc 

Jl'WS. 

Tiirrr  are  six  nniversiiH'Ti  in  llic  empire,  bf*sifle 
tl)iiS4*  of  the  Italian  pnivinres ;  they  are  nt  Vienna, 
Tri^Mc,  Pi-sth,  I/(rnilK*r^,  Innspruck,  and  iinitz.  High 
s<*h<Nils  and  priman'  schools  have  als<j  )>een  established 
•'1  S4)n)«>  parts  uf  the  ccmntry  ;  Ixit,  in  i^ncral,  the 
iiriiiinal  eduration  is  extriMnely  deficient. 

'I'll*'  sovi'rti^n  is  stylrd  the  Emjirror  of  A^utria ; 
Old  the  ^uvrniment,  with  some  diversities  in  the  dif- 
I'-rf-nt  parts,  has  lK>en  al>s<}lule  in  all,  except  in  Hun- 
cary  and  Transylvania,  till  IHIS,  when  a  new  constitii- 
'!'Ui  was  pvcn,  us  already  stated. 

Although  Austria  pr«*sents  a  great  extent  of  good 
•«'i:l,  agriculture  is  in  so  backward  a  state,  that  it  is  not 
hi^itily  produetive.  The  procvssns  and  implements  of 
li'i^!i;milr\'  arc  extremely  unnerfi-ct.  A  considerable 
;•  irt  of  the  country*  is  coven 'tj  with  forests,  wliich  sup- 
;i'y  the  hdmbitants  with  fuel,  eoal  iKMng  little  used, 
rix  re  arc  extensive  ftastuns  in  some  of  the  prov- 
KH'fs,  and  natural  forests,  which  contain  vast  hcnls  of 
'-:.t:li-  in  a  wild  s'atr.  Some  of  the  wines  of  Austria 
IP-  iii'jhly  est«'#'me«l ;  but  the  ditfieulties  «)f  iransporta- 
:  «>ri  pn*\ent  them  from  being  largely  produced  fur 
t'Xpiirtation. 

I'lie  manufactures  of  Austria  an;  extensive  in  the 
:\r:r*"jri:v:  but  th«*  op<*Ritions  an»  generally  carried  on 
•([Hifi  miher  a  small  scale;  and  tho  Austrians  have 
lit  t'li<T  that  pcrfrction  uf  finish  nor  tliut  ingenious 


machinery'  which  anf  to  Im*  foimd  in  the  \iork>)i(>ps  of 
\Ve>i«'rn  Kumpe.  WiMiilen,  lini'ii,  and  mr'un  goinU, 
[Kiprr,  cutliTV,  and  hanluan*,  lt>aihfr,  and  ;:l:i^*«,  are 
th<-  most  important  artirU^s  uf  manufaetiiring  indirvry. 
Austria  is  unl'avorablv  situated  for  fonM:;iifoiiMU<-n'e 
Her  nor:lirrn  proviners  communicate  with  the  sea 
only  through  the  KlUr  and  the  Vistula,  by  a  ioni;  and 
dillictilt  na\igati«Mi;  the  eastern  liavi;  n:ivi«:ii!ile  wa- 
ters, wliich  brad  to  countries  not  adapted  lor  c<iuiiner- 
cial  o{H'niliuns  ;  aii<l  the  maritime  coast  on  the  .Vtlri- 
atic,  although  it  has  some  good  harliors,  is  separated 
from  the  interior  liy  mountainous  ranges,  uhieli  n-nd''r 
communication  dilYicult.  Trieste  is  the  prinripal  por.. 
and  displays  considerable  commercial  aetii  ity.  Fnim*' 
is  the  inlet  to  the  Hungarian  provinces,  ami  Kagnsa 
to  Ihilmatia.     The  inland  trade  of  AuMn.i  is  uctiv«* 


and  nourishing. 


Sorereigns  of  Austria. 


MlllonAVRS. 

A.  II.  !H3  to  ii.v^ 

I^rtipold  I.«  the  IUu%triuut. 
Ilnirv  I.,  the  Ht^t*\. 
AWtviX  1.,  th«*  Virtiiriouf. 
Krnr^t  llir  Vnliint. 
I^i|>olil  11..  the  Ucautiful. 
I«nip«il<]  III. 
I«niptiM  IV.,  the  Hainl. 
I.c^JUold  v.,  the  Liberal. 
lUnry  H. 

DlKLS. 

A.  D.  ii>;  til  lev*.. 

I^rtpoM  VI.,  tlir  Virtimiil. 
Frcucric  1  ,  tlif  Citliulir. 
Ij4miiiii1iI  VII.,  tin*  (tliiri'iu!!. 
Fri'uvric  II.,  the  WaiUke. 

1214  to  V2A2.    lutcrrcgnum. 

12S3.  ]loilo1|ih 


I  A.  D. 

L-U-V  Albert  IV..  thr  Wonder. 
1414.  Albert  V.,  thr  Si%iTr. 
MH?.  Albert  II.  uf  (iiTnianj. 
\4'f.i.  I.Adiolu*. 
M-jT.  Fredrric    IV.   (emperor) 

and  Altiert  VI. 
1461.  Frederic  IV. 

AurtiinKES. 

IPT  Maximilunl. 

I'VJl.  Krrdinuiid  I. 

1'<<V4.  MAXifiiiliiiii  II. 

I'lTCi.  iLidulph  II. 

V'r^.  Mathia4. 

l(>r.i.  Ferdinand  If. 

l'»'<7.  Frrdiii.iiid  III. 

l(i->7.    I.<'C>IM<li|    I. 

17ii^>.  JiMcph  1. 

1711.  Ch.irlonni..(ChazleiVl 

of   (if  rtlMIlV.) 


12»:i.  AlWrl    I.    (Kmprror  of  I  lif^-  Mari.i 'nun**. 


(iermAnv,  12l>!s.j 

w^K  U'idi.iiih  ni. 

1 :»!(!.  Irediriclll..  the  Fair. 
\XV}.  AV.M-Tt  and  Othn. 
irm.  Aibt-rt  II  .  the  Wife. 


ITStl.  JiiM-|)h  11. 
1?«K  I.r>iiM.id  II. 
171K2.  Francis.   (Frinri«  II.  of 
Ueriuany  till  I8U6.) 

KMrcttoiu. 


i:;>H.  i{.idoi|ih  IV. 

13(>j.  Al>i«>rt  HI.  and  Leopold     ISAf.  Franci*  I. 

Ill*  H^ti.  Ferdinand  I. 

1386.  Albert  III.  i  IMH.  Francis  Joseph  I 


prusnia. 


CHAPTER    CCCC\LVin. 

A.  D.  800  to  1740. 

Gt't}f/rfij '/< y  ' •  f  / */•  fi* Ml' it — .  1  /ir »/  /// //I f$ —  f'tTiff wxt 
htj  th»  T*  uft'fi  *'  •  A'/ 1  /'v /i tj*  —  M*td*  a  I\!h g- 
iltnti  -ItJt  Antk'if.t  -  -  Tlw  (tnat  Kli.*'(*»r  — 
/  '/>  I  h  ric  1 1  "tl*  /•  tm  I. 

Tiu:  kiii'j'biMi  «»l'  rru**".!!.  lyinij  in  Cfntril  rumpe, 
roinpnsrs  tun  di^iim  t  mil  %i-ry  uiinpinl  pnrtioiiH, 
hrp.iritf'rl  by  th«>  <  ifruiiii  tt-rritiirii's  of  llrunswirk. 
HrHs«\  \V:iltl<>(  k.  I.ipp*'.  and  .Nihhiu.  Thi«  raMrrn 
and  l:irisc<«t  |N)rtion.  c:illi'il  |'ru«!«ii  MnM  of  thr  Wrnrr. 
i<»  iMiundi'd  r.ist  by  Hus^iia  :  nouth  by  .Austria,  Sai- 
ony.  and  Klpcii>ral  lli't^MO  ;  w«Kt  by  Rmnnwick,  Han- 
over, and  Mecklenbcru  ;  and  north  by  the  Haliic  Sea. 
rha   west  portion,  or  Khenish   Pniasim,  is  bounded 


east   by    llr.sse    Darn^tadt,   Na«iKau,   A:c. ;  nnuth  bv 

■  • 

Francf*  and  rortnin  <iprnian  SiatrM  ;  urst  by  the 
NethrrlandH,  liidLMuni,  A:r.  ]ifsidf>H  ibfnr.  l*niK«ia 
aNo  pfm«tpH«i'ii  MHiip  ■mull  durhifM  in  mnne  of  the 
con'iirnonK  (irrman  Si.-itm. 

The  f:iro  cif  I  bo  ronntry  i^  prnr  rally  lint  or  nndu- 
Intiui;,  thii  «'ri«tcrn  {HiriionN  bfini;  iNipIrrrd  by  the 
Thurni(ffw:iM  an<l  Ilartz  niouui.niiH.  nnd  in  tbi'  south 
by  ibi'  <innt  inount:iiii<«.  The  i--iMrrii  provinrrs  be* 
b»ns;  i<»  ibf  b.iHin  ul  the  li-ihic  ;  tho  I'birf  rivrrs  hi'ro 
nri*  tho  \  ittula  ind  Oder.  The  wt^Mern  pnivinres 
belont;  to  the  b.iHin  of  the  North  Sea.  and  are  watered 
by  ibi'  Klbc  and  its  tributaries.  There  are  ranous 
canaU,  connecting  some  of  the  pnnripHl  rivers.  The 
Khine.  here  n:ivi gable  by  lar|;e  vessels,  and  relebn* 
led  for  its  pirtureM]ue  beauty,  separates  Kheniah  Fnia- 
sia  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
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T^e  coasts  along  the  Baltic  are  coTercJ  with  large 
lagoons  ;  the  cast  provinces  contain  numerous  lakes. 
The  climnto  of  Prussia  is  salubrious  :  in  the  north  it 
19  colli  and  humid ;  in  the  soiiih  it  is  so  mild  as  lo 
produce  excellent  wine.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
soil  is  fertile,  and  grain  is  produced  so  abundantly  as 
U)  be  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Agricul- 
ture, the  chief  liranch  of  industry,  is  carefully  con- 
ilucled  :  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  hops, 
tobacco,  fruiis,  bting  the  chief  products.  The  vine 
is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  the 
Rhine,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  here  farorile  wines 
are  produced  in  large  quantities. 

The  pasturage  is  excellent,  and  line  breeds  of  cat- 
tle are  extensively  raised :  wool  is  an  important 
product.  According  to  a  goveroment  return  of  1837, 
the  number  of  domestic  animals  in  the  kingdom  was 
as  follows,  in  round  numbers:  horses,  1,500,000; 
black  caitle,  5,000,000;  sheep,  15,000,000;  goats, 
350.000;  hogs,2,000,000.  Wild-boars, wolves,  foxes, 
stags,  fallow-deer,  are  common  ;  bears  are  more  mre. 
The  lynx,  beaver,  badger,  &,c.,  are  often  mot  with. 
Wild  geese  abound ;  bees  are  extensively  raised. 
Amber  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The 
manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons,  silk,  A;c.,  in  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  are  extensive,  and  many  of  their  fabrics 
■re  imported  into  America.  In  Saxony  and  Silesia, 
the  manufactures  are  also  extensive.  Linens  and 
coarse  woollens  are  made  iu  nearly  all  the  cot- 
tages,  for  domestic  use.  Large  quantities  of  tine 
woollen  cloth  are  produced  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
the  vicinity.  The  iron  iiianufaciures  are  extensive 
utd  diversified,  including  not  only  articles  of  use,  but 
those  of  ornament.  For  delicacy  of  execution  and 
beauty  of  design,  the  fancy  iron  work  of  Prussia  aur- 

f asses  all  other  countries.  The  literary  activity  of 
rusaia  is  also  remarkable,  as  is  evinced  by  the  great 
number  of  books  annually  issued  from  the  press — par- 
ticularly of  Berlin  and  Halle.  Commerce  ia  active 
and  extensive — the  leading  articles  of  export  being 
grain,  wool,  timber,  horses,  zinc,  flax,  provisions,  and 
hneo,  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  iron  goods,  with  jew- 
eJiy  and  watches. 


The  fuUowing  sia  the  political  divisions  of 

ProHMM.  Srt»KltHtf.1lllBM. 

East  Priiwia 18,000 

Weet  Pruseis IfliOao 

Posen  (Pruadan  Poland) 11,400 

PoDieriniB.. IS^SUO 

Silem ls,«00 

Brandenburg 15,600 

9«xony 10.000 

Wertphalia ft.000 

KhsDuh  Profua lOtOQO 

Sq.milei 103,000 

The  whole  population  of  Prussia  is  niinuiMl  at 
seventeen  millions.  It  has  increased  rapidly  of  late 
years  :  in  1 81 5,  the  whole  number  of  inhkbitante  «raa 
but  about  ten  millions. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  of  modem  date ;  its 
origin  being  referred  lo  the  Great  Eircior,  as  be  was 
called,  of  Brandenburg,  whose  son  asBUineil  tha  royal 
title  in  1701.  Its  foundations,  however,  were  laid  aa 
far  back  as  1226 — previous  to  which,  il  Mcms  to 
have  been  occupied  by  heathen  demi-«avft|!cs,  who 
lived  in  a  wooded  region  on  the  shores  of  iho  Ualtic. 
The  ViiuJiti  and  jEstii  dwelt  here  in  clasaic  tinwa, 
and  the  Yenedei  and  other  Saxons  in  th«  tims  of 
Charlemagne.  In  1226,  one  of  the  kings  of  Foiaad. 
unable  to  defend  his  frontiers  against  tbo  pagmna  of 
Prussia — who,  goaded  by  repeated  injuries  from  i1m 
bigoted  Christians,  molested  them  with  perpeinal  tn- 
cursions — gave  a  portion  of  the  Prusaiwi  teniwiy 
along  the  Vistula,  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  n 
dition  of  their  protecting  Polaad  against  theso^ 
and  exasperated  borderers.  One  hundred 
were  sent  on  this  errand  by  the  grand  msMer 
order. 

The  modern  Prussians  are  mostly  Germaiu ;  tmttbt' 
early  inhabitants  of  their  country  were  a  tall,  V«ad»- 
Gothic  race,  apeaking  a  language  like  tku  at  ibe 
Lithuanians.  Their  eyes  were  blue,  their  haii  fair, 
and  their  complexion  florid.  Agricuhure,  to  which 
they  had  been  addicted  from  the  earliest  tiai»a,  vaa 
their  chief  occupation.  Grain,  honey,  the  llttsh  of 
their  herds  and  fiocks,  and  of  wild  animaU,  were 
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priii^iiml  food,  and  hydromel  or  mctheglin  their  drink, 
b(*si()e  an  intoxicating  liquor  mode  from  marc^s  milk, 
which  {hay  drank  to  excess  from  cups  formed  of  the 
hdmA  of  the  urus,  or  wild  ox.  Their  dress  was  of 
skins,  and  of  cloth,  and  they  made  iron  weapons  and 
riny  utensils.  These  interesting  |)eople,  to  whom  Chris- 
tianity and  vassalage  were  otfiTcd  together,  resisted, 
wt-nr  attacked  in  detail,  and  niLscrabtv  exterminated  or 
rrislavcfi  by  the  knights,  aAer  the  most  obstinate  and 
s;inguiiiar\'  resistance  for  many  years. 

Ami  now  was  established  a  novel  and  peculiar  gov- 
ernment. The  Onler  of  Teutonic  knights  was,  in  its 
[H )<isrssions,  what  the  prince  is  in  conf|uercd  countries. 
It  n'garded  itself  as  sovereign,  the  source  of  all 
^rithority,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  The  wealthy 
Pn^siun  lords,  the  princi|Kil  ancient  proprietors,  called 
in'/Ain^s,  held  their  hereditary'  family  appanages,  ex- 
(tnptcd  from  all  cliarges,  even  of  tithes;  they  owed 
tilt*  onh*r  military  sen'icc  only,  both  in  defence  of 
i)i<*  province  and  in  foreign  wars.  The  most  numer- 
oMs  class  of  proprietors  held  hereditary  ficfs,  as  frcc« 
nun,  and  cultivated  tliem  by  hinds,  over  whom  they 
i-vn*isi.'il  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Tho  Ger- 
ni:in  inhabitants  liad  hmds  assigned  them  free  from 
lit  lies  and  con'ces,  while  justice  was  administered  by 
:iie  ninyur  of  the  village.  They  paid  a  small  capita- 
i<Mi  tax,  and  were  held  to  military'  ser\*ice.  The  great 
IMPISH  uf  tlie  Prussians,  reduced  to  serfage  and  attached 
lo  the  soil,  liad  no  free  lands,  and  belonged  to  the 
I  )rdpr.  Cities  were  encouraged  by  peculiar  privileges. 
\  deputy  of  the  order  of  Teutonic  knights  ruled  Uie 
<i':i:f\  n's|»onsible  to  the  grand  master  and  the  chapter. 
Iniler  this  deputy,  or  marshal,  the  countr)'  was  divided 
!!i:'f  commanderies,  liaving  each  a  castle,  where  resided 
1  rnnvenlion  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  knights,  who 
iiliiiinisiered  the  civil  atfairs  of  the  district,  and  led  its 
itirres.  They  could  be  displaced,  and  were  obliged 
III  render  an  annual  account  of  their  administration  to 
ilif  marslial. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  territory  of  the  order 
i\r<*nded  from  tho  Oder  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and 
-'Mitaincd  many  large  cities;  but  their  govermcnt  had 

\f'i le  so  insupportably  tyrannous,  tliat  the  nobility 

:iiid  cities  sought  tlie  protection  of  Poland.  Wars 
'•Milled,  which  desolated  the  country,  and  filled  it  with 
«>'i< lighter,  pe?»tilcnce,  and  mL*u'r>'  of  every  kind.  To 
^'ri'ii^tlK'n  tliemsclves,  the  knights  elected  Albert  of 
Itraiiflf  nburg,  son  of  the  margrave  of  Anspach,  to  tlic 
ifiHi-e  oC  grand  master.  Hut  he  could  obtain  no  sup- 
port fntni  any  quartf*r,  and  lie  in  g  unable  to  prop  up 
:ii«*  ill -dining  order,  it  was  abolishcNi  in  Prussia,  A.  I). 
LVJ,'!,  and  tlie  torritor}*  converted  into  an  hereditary 
LT.-iiiii  duchy,  as  a  fief  of  Poland,  under  the  elector  of 
linifitlenburg.  He  thus  w*curt.>d  the  means  of  sus- 
t.i.iiin:*  his  government.  Tlie  banner  of  investiture  was 
a  blaek  eagle,  beanng  an  S  in  his  breasL  A  succes* 
!Mir  i)f  this  elector  was  ac  know  led  gi.'d  as  the  sovereign 
<$(  Prussia  by  the  republic  of  Poland,  A.  I).  1657. 

The  Hniiilenburgs  were  a  vigomus  race,  obstinate 
mid  arbitrary.  In  the  war  of  the  ProttrstanU  against 
(.'itarh'S  V.,  AlU'rt  uf  Urandenliurg  Ntar\ed  to  death, 
m  a  lower  at  Hohenlandiiburg,  a  crowd  of  liostages, 
among  whom  were  eighty  distinguished  inhabitants 
of  ikimbccg.  This  fertwious  tyrant  was  so  enamored 
of  cruelty,  that  when  a  father  implored  him  to  spare 
the  lifeof  oneof  his  three  ions,  — were  it  only  one, — 
Albert  asked  him  which  was  his  favorite,  and,  begin- 
ning with  the  youth  poioied  out  by  the  wretched  dd 


man,  put  them  all  to  death  in  succession,  before  their 
father^s  face !  Rut  his  career  of  terror  was  short, 
lie  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Sievershauscn,  A.  D. 
1553,  and  fled  woimded  to  FraiKe,  where  his  excesses 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

At  the  time  the  Pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England 
expatriated  themselves  to  enjoy  liberty  of  religion,  and 
were  founding  thi.'ir  Pilgrim  capital,  in  1630,  tlie  Prot- 
estants of  Prussia  were  also  suffering  for  conscience 
sake,  but  in  a  far  more  agonizing  degree.  From  Hol- 
land to  the  Carinthian  Mountains,  and  from  Prussia  to 
the  Alps  of  Kerne,  wherever  the  (lennan  tongue  was 
spoken,  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  of  Calvin  had  pen- 
etrated to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  With  the  exception 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol,  every  district  of  Germany 
had,  at  one  time  or  other,  fought  for  lil»erty  of  con- 
science ;  yet  there  now  remained  no  veslige  of  it, except 
in  the  singhr  city  of  Magdeburg,  in  Prussia,  whose 
brave  defenders  still  held  out  against  the  assaults  of 
Tilly,  the  ferocious  general  of  the  forces  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire.  Ciusuivus  had  arrived  from  Sweden  ; 
but,  finding  himself  unsupported  by  the  northern  Prot- 
estants, he  declared  tliat,  after  relieving  Magdi*burg, 
he  would  return  to  Stockholm,  unless  he  received  aid. 
The  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  held  back 
at  this  crisis,  and  Giistavus  hesitated  to  make  an  enemy 
of  eitlicr,  by  an  attack.  Delayed  bv  this  uiKcrtainty, 
he  did  not  advance  to  relievo  Magdeburg,  but  simply 
sent  a  messenger,  Falkenstein,  who  entered  the  city 
disguised  as  a  boatman,  and  took  command  of  the 
feeble  and  dispirited  garrison.  The  delay  was  fatal 
to  the  city.  On  the  10th  of  May,  at  four  oVlock  in  the 
morning,  while  Falkenstein  consulted  with  the  magis- 
trates, the  enemy  scaled  the  walls  at  a  place  where 
the  sentinel  was  asleep,  and  before  an  alarm  could  bo 
given,  np|ieared  in  arms  at  the  town  liall.  Falken- 
stein nishcd  out,  and  was  instantly  shot  dead.  The 
citizens  n^sisted  bravely  till  their  powder  failed,  ana 
tlien  surrendered  at  discretion.  Tho  imperialists  en- 
tered at  two  undefended  gates,  and  a  scene  ensued 
too  horrible  for  description.  Some  oflficers,  who  im- 
plored the  brutal  Tilly  to  have  mercy  on  the  unresist- 
ing citizens,  were  onlercd  to  return  in  an  hour :  ^^  I 
will  then,**  said  lie,  ^^  see  wliat  ran  be  done  ;  but  the 
soldier  must  have  something  for  his  labor  and  danger.** 
In  less  than  half  the  time  designated,  the  work  of  blood 
was  at  its  height  The  furious  soldiers  sfmred  neither 
age  nor  sex.  Almost  all  tlie  men  were  lM.*headefl,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  women.  Two  clergymen  were 
slain  as  they  stood  lie  fore  the  altar.  Tlie  city  was  set 
on  fire  and  reduced  to  ashes.  Tlu*sc  scenes  continued 
until  the  13th,  when  Tilly  himsi.'lf  enten:d,  and  re- 
stored discipline.  Four  thousand  {versons,  who  lud 
taken  refuge  in  the  fire-proof  cathedral,  were  admitted 
to  (piarter,  and  fur  the  first  time  during  three  days 
obtaiiM.'d  something  to  (>at.  The  terrible  commander, 
in  a  sort  of  masquerading  dress,  —  a  short  jacket  of 
green  satin,  and  a  high  cnjwn«*d  hat,  with  a  long  red 
feather,  which  droofied  over  his  ghastly  countenance, 
his  whole  ap}M:arance  tliat  of  a  lunatic  mountebank,— 
rode  sluwly  through  the  town,  gloating  on  the  heaps 
of  dead  bodies,  with  which  the  streets  wore  covered. 
In  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  he  speaks  of  this  scene  of 
murder  and  desolation  as  tho  greatest  VKtorv  that  had 
been  achieved  since  tlie  taking  of  Troy  and  Jerusalem. 
**  And  sincerely,**  he  adds,  ^*  do  I  pity  the  lad'iea  oC 
your  imperial  fanvvl'^  ^V^x  ^&Me) 
\  ipec\a\ot%  ot  ^^Eva  vaxaiaV 
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THE    GREAT    ELECTOR 


Gustavus  now  resolved  no  longer  to  spare  the 
electors  whose  heartless  indecision  had  caused  this 
terrible  calamity.  Appearing  before  Berlin,  he  ofTcred 
George  William  the  choice  cither  of  instantly  joining 
liim,  or  seeing  his  capital  laid  in  ashes.  The  ternfied 
elector  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance,  and  Gustavus 
garrisoned  the  fortresses  of  Berlin,  SSpandau,  and  Kus- 
trin.  The  elector  of  Saxony  also  joined  him,'  with 
eighteen  thousand  Saxons;  and  soon  aAer  the  glorious 
Swede  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Leipsic,  A;  D. 
1631. 

A  new  era  commenced  for  Prussia  witn  the  acces- 
sion of  Frederic  William^  to  whom  history  has  given 
the  name  of  the  Great  Elector,  A.  D.  1640.  Formed 
in  the  school  of  misfortune  and  danger,  furnished  with 
])recioiis  experience  and  most  valuable  knowledge 
acquired  during  his  stay  in  Holland ;  gifted  with  a 
penetrating  mind  and  steady  courage,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state  scarce  worthy  of  the  name,  to  elevate 
it  from  complete  imbecility  to  the  highest  point  of 
force  and  grandeur.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  formi- 
dable neighbors,  jealous  of  each  other  and  of  him,  ho 
was  obliged  to  conclude  alliances  and  fight  battles  with 
each  of  them  in  turn ;  and  it  required  tne  greatest 
energy  and  wisdom  to  prevent  his  embarrassed  country 
from  being  torn  piecemeal  and  divided  between  them. 
Yet  he  was  able  not  only  to  preserve  its  integrity,  but 
to  increase  its  territory. 

At  the  close  of  the  thirty  years*  war,  in  1648, 
he  availed  himself  of  a  short  respite  from  battles,  to 
restore  the  exhausted  strength  of  the  state,  by  aiding 
his  subjects  to  improve  their  condition.  But  Prussia 
soon  became  the  theatre  of  the  Swedo-Polish  war, 
A.  D.  1655.  Charles  Gustavus  invaded  and  subdued 
Poland,  and  the  Great  Elector  endeavored  in  vain  to 
ol>scrve  neutrality  between  the  belligerents.  Part  of 
his  domains  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  accept  Prussia  as  a  fief  from  Sweden.  And  when 
the  king  of  Poland,  John  Casimir,  was  able  again  to 
make  head  against  the  Swedes,  and  encam|)ed  near 
Warsaw  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  —  Poles, 
Russians,  and  Tartars,  —  the  elector,  with  but  ten 
thousand  Swedes  and  six  thousand  men  of  Branden- 
burg, defeated  him  in  a  hard  fought  battle  of  three 
days*  duration.  A  rich  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  It  was  now  ( 1656)  that  the  Swede,  in 
order  to  secure  the  further  cooperation  of  his  active 
and  shrewd  ally,  was  obliged  formally  to  grant  the 
elector  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia.  Excited  by  jealousy 
of  the  Swedish  power,  the  German  emperor,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Danes  joined  the  Poles.  The  elector  now  took 
the  opportunity  to  restore  peace  to  his  own  duchy. 
He  sij^ned  a  treaty  with  John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland, 
in  which  he  gave  back  all  he  had  taken  from  him,  and 
jiromiscd  to  aid  him  with  troo])s.  In  return,  the  king 
recognizfid  Frederic  William  as  absolute  sovereign  of 
Prussia,  renouncing  all  authority  over  it — A.  D.  1657. 
The  Swedes,  having  lost  much  territory,  made  peace 
at  the  death  of  Charles  Gustavus, — A.  D.  1660,  —  and 
the  elector  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  im|»rovemcnt 
of  his  country.  But,  alarmed  at  the  PVench  successes 
in  Holland,  ho  allied  himself  with  Austria,  Denmark, 
and  other  powers,  and  marched  to  the  Rhine  to  meet 
tlie  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  Upon  this,  the  Swedes, 
allies  of  the  French,  again  invaded  Prussia.  The 
elector,  by  rapid  and  secret  marches,  was  enabled  to 
surprise  his  enemies^  whOy  concentrating  their  fotces^ 


gave  him  battle  at  Fehrbellin,  where  eleven  thousano 
Swedes,  under  the  famous  Wrangel,  were  defeated  by 
five  thousand  six  hundred  Prussian  cavalry,  worn  out 
by  forced  marches ;  A.  D.  1675.  This  brilliant  victory 
confirmed  the  military  fame  of  Frederic  William,  and 
destroyed  the  notion  of  Swedish  invincibility.  The 
Swedes  were  finally  driven  from  Prussia,  but  the  gain 
from  them  was  compensated  by  losses  on  the  Rhine  to 
the  French,  who  took  Cloves  and  Westphalia  from  the 
elector,  and  obliged  him  by  a  new  treaty  to  renounce 
most  of  his  conquests. 

Although  his  attention  was  almost  continually  ab- 
sorbed by  long  wars  and  an  active  participation  in  the 
public  aflairs  of  the  other  princes  of  Europe,  the  Great 
Elector  found  time,  nevertheless,  to  occupy  himself 
earnestly  with  every  thing  which  could  augment  the 
internal  prosperity  of  his  states.  From  the  earlies* 
period  of  his  long  reign,  a  multitude  of  foreign  colo- 
nists, attracted  from  Germany,  Holland,  and  even 
Switzerland,  by  his  equitable  and  advantageous  regu- 
lations, reanimated  agriculture,  almost  completely 
ruined  by  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  Deserts  and  sandy 
wastes  were  covered  with  harvests.  Marshes  were 
readily  drained,  and  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  the  War- 
tha,  the  Wetze,  and  the  Havel,  till  then  sterile,  became 
productive  fields.  Houses  arose  from  their  ashes,  and 
the  number  of  new  villages  was  greatly  increased. 
The  elector,  promptly  seizing  all  circumstances  by 
which  he  could  profit,  offered  an  asylum  to  twenty 
thousand  Protestant  refugees,  whom  the  impolitic  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  driven  from  France. 
These  strangers  brought  a  civilization  and  taste  for 
luxuries  till  then  unknown  in  Prussia,  created  new 
sources  of  wealth,  and  opened  new  avenues  of  industry'. 
The  cities  flourished,  animated  by  manufactures  of 
importance,  and  provided  with  a  newly-organized 
police.  Berlin  and  Potsdam  were  extended  and  embi^l- 
lished  with  promenades  and  imposing  structures.  The 
improvement  of  the  great  roads  and  the  establishment 
of  post-offices — A.  1).  1650  —  powerfully  contributed 
to  facilitate  commercial  relations  in  the  interior.  The 
Frederic  William  Canal,  uniting  the  Spree  and  the 
Oder,  was  built.  External  commerce  was  also  the 
object  of  the  elector's  solicitude ;  it  extended  itself 
even  to  the  shores  of  Africa  and  America.  A  com- 
pany was  formed  to  establish  a  trade  with  Guinea,  and 
a  small  fleet  lefl  the  ports  of  Prussia,  and  built  there  Fort 
Fredericsberg,  —  A.  D.  1681,  —  which  was  afterward 
sold  to  the  Dutch.  The  Great  Elector  also  rcfonned 
the  ancient  schools,  and  founded  new  scientific  estab- 
lishments, designed  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education 
to  all  classes  of  society.  By  an  enlightened  liberality, 
he  attracted  learned  men  and  artists  to  his  kingdom, 
who  shed  an  undying  lustre  around  his  court  and  tlie 
universities  ho  had  founded. 

In  the  spring  of  1688,  this  great  prince  died, after  rul- 
ing over  Brandenburg  and  Prussia  for  forty-eight  years, 
and  founding  one  of  the  mightiest  European  powers ; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  his  measures  were  often 
exceedingly  arbitrary.  Those  who  oj^posed  his  en- 
croachments on  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  nobles 
and  burghers  were  arrested,  and  punished  with  perpet- 
ual imprisonment  or  death.  When  he  felt  that  his  end 
was  near,  he  summoned  his  son  and  counsellors  to  his 
chamber,  and  solemnly  bade  them  farewell.  He  had 
carried  on  many  wars,  he  said ;  had  suffered  care  and 
anxiety  himself,  and  inflicted  grievous  ills  on  oiber 
\meii\  ^^WvQiQ^VjiQNueth"  continued  the  dying 
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*  ill  whiil  a  5ta!c  I  fo!iii<l  xhe  count r>'  at  iny  father's 
(I'':i!li,  and  \iliat  I  have  tiuiw  for  it/^  *  llo  thrn 
'.'xlmriMl  his  «iun  tu  lollnw  his  r.-xainplo,  to  act  cir«'iiin-. 

^; ily,  ti)  hi-   a!\va\  ;   |»rc|»anMi  t«>  (h.'trnd  his  naiivi' 

l.ijpi,  ti>  Invi'  Iks  si!j;i':*!«i,  and  listen  to  ll»o  siiu'-'i-siioiis 
nt'  h:s  taiilil'iii  coiinsi'll.>rs. 

I'VimJit;!',  thinl  nf  !hi»  natn«\  sia^crfdcil  th«»  r!<»cl"r, 
and,  li;i\in^  at  ^•ml'')i  (>!i*aini-fi  t)if;  cinpfror'n  ron'^'nt, 
rpiwiH'd  hiniM-lt*  Kiiii;  l-Wth  rir  /.  \\v  was  tlic  n-MT-i- 
of  Ills  taliicr,  winw  inilt'taTi;rahi(.'  a»*tiviiy  was  cn)|doyfd 
in  at:'jranili/.:n;;  liis  country,  uhile  tiiat  of  tiii.*  son 
('xliaiistf'il  itsi'li'  in  ordi^rin;^  tin.*  pompous  cr n-nuuiial 
nf  Minif  l>riliiant  Iftr.  The  husincss  of  povernni(*nt 
was  aliandoncd  to  favoritrs,  and  liis  onlv  carr  was  to 
incri-asc  tlio  splrndor  of  his  court.  Hu  cndfavon-d, 
l)y  tiir  n)a;;niliornc<:  of  his  ci/stunie,  to  conctrnl  tlio 
.n^>;:nilM'an<:<'  of  his  fi;run* ;  and  tliu  lun^;  ourU  of  his 
[It  r  ik<*  flowed  over  his  Uick,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
:«in«M-a|  thcr  hump  which  d^'fonnrd  it.  The  strictest 
•li'j'K'iif  ri'iiin«Ml  at  cuurl,  evrn  in  the  matter  of  smok- 
niu'.  Kxri'pt  in  tliis  Teutonic  custom,  every  thin;: 
Lliire  was  li  In  Frtincaixr.  Attnicted  in  pn*al  num- 
!M'r«»  t»)  his  court  hv  this  FriMi^h  fimcv  of  the  monarch, 
i'n  iii'hinen  were  invested  with  functions,  both  civil 
Rhd  niilitfiry ;  tliey  introduced  everx'  where,  among  the 
h.i^hi-r  classi's  of  society,  the  language,  literature, 
f  f^iijiins,  niann«Ts.  in  a  word,  the  civiliziition,  of  their 
riiini!ry,  wliioii  prevailed,  little  hy  little  also,  amonj; 
tJie  Mhddlin*;  cta«<s(*s  of  the  capital.  Hence  the  vi- 
vacity, s;itirical  vein,  and  ftcklenessi  which  distinf^uish 
(hi'  ci:i7.<-ns  I  if  IWrlin  down  to  thf*  pn*sent  time.  While, 
hnvvivt-r,  ruinous  luxury  n'i(;ned  in  the  palace,  a  famine 
ifill.i'tfd  the  cdiintry ;  and  this  was  followed  hy  a  pc>Rti- 
hiici',  which  carried  off  om?  thini  of  the  ftopulution. 
A.  \K  1709.  The  nation  was  so  demoralized,  that 
|i:irf'nts  des<.-rted  children  and  children  p.an'ntM;  justice 
.ml  orrlcr  were  tnunpleii  umh-r  foot ;  and  the  |>eople 
•*•■#  iu'mI  to  triv*'  themselves  np  entirely  to  physical 
e:ijfiynifn!s.  CajKial  punishments  for  oflences  seemed 
li-it  tn  incriMM*  the  evil,  and  didiauchery  and  crim«' 
iiii'»il  unrrstriiincii  hv  fear  of  tin.'  severe  laws  enacted 

■ 

t«i  -  i[t|»r''s,s  the  ever  prowini;  disorders. 

'I'he  death  of  Fn-deric  I.  was  no  less  singular  tlian 

wp'iclii-d.     His  third   wile,  Ijiiuisi   of   .Meeklenhur;;, 

w  IS  possf>ss«d  with  a  mania  for  making  nrli^iious  pro««i*- 

.Ml  <,  which  cn-atly  imbittered  the  latter  fh'irt  of  tin* 

kjiii:'^  life.     IIi>  li.'id  fallen  asleep, one  dav,  in  an  v:\**v 

cha;r,  wiien    his  wife,  in   n  fit  «if  insanity  causi'il   bv 

■\cf-*s  of  ih'votioii,  w»ike  him  sudih'iilv  hv  daHhiie'  to 

iTiiUis  a  ;:lass  d(Mir,  ami  nverwhehneil  him  with  a  inr- 

n-nt  of  the  most  violent  n*pn»achi'S.     The  kiii^,  fri^hl- 

•MH-d    by   the    apparition   of  this    woman,  —  her   hair 

i.^he\ filed    al>out    her    shouhh'rs,   her    coiuifenance 

I  r:!ie^ined  and  diMor^eil  with  pasMJim,  and  her  |K-rson 

'■  ■•  lud    in  wliiti', —  ima;:ined   \\**   )N:held   the  famous 

ir.'M/#'   Istidy^  who,  iiccordin^;   to  an  ancient   U-'jenil, 

u'\\;iys  apjieared  in  the  |Mi1ace  of  the  prinre«i  nf  jlnin- 

d'libiir::    a  sli'irt   tinit*   liefon*   s<mie   niemlMT  of  the 


•  A:  hi*  %c\  i-««i«in.  ho  found  thr  rlcrtnrntc  ruinofl,  i»iih  Mn  \ 
A'l  I  ••!  ••".  ■  t]piTi'>.i!)<t  thri'i*  Kuiiilrc  I  nnil  M^mtv  Fn  n«'li 
«  |-i  iri*  ii.it'-4,  nii-i  livi*  hull  Ire**!  th  >u<und  inh.ib.tRiit^,  a  tminy- 
.:i>  .j>!;Miil  artuy  ■•!  thrc-e  th'»u«.in«l  lutnx,  i"\ix  huiidriil  thuu* 
hi:.l  t>  ;ivr  huailrril  thou*anil  i  rnwii^  nf  rrvrrmr,  niid  an 
i;u;l,r  tn  a^ury.  At  hi<t  dc^tli,  hf  Xffi  a  ri<iun«Kini;  »t-iti% 
i>i.<'  th>tii«.-i'ii|  nine  hunlrid  ami  tltirtv  «i|Utfr  mile*  in  cx- 
ti  I  t,  <mr  million  tire  huiutml  th'iu«Anii  inhabiUintA,  an  army 
i>f  lurntT-four  thi)u«3nd  «irU-di«<-ii»linF\l  and  rxprrirnrn'l 
rrtira:i«,  two  and  a  half  niillirkua  of  revenue,  tad  ais  hundred 
^uuaand  crowna  in  the  trcuury. 


family  was  aUmt  to  die.  He  became  ill  from  the 
fri;^ht,  nn<l  e\pire«l  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  A.  I>.  1713. 

FrvderU  William  /.,  his  son  and  success<»r,  bnnight 
to  thi'  throiif*  tasTes,  dispositions,  and  liabils,  diamet- 
rically oppo<«ite  to  those;  of  his  father.  He  was  quite 
as  pi'iiuriiiMs  as  the  late  kin*;  had  been  pnjili;:al ;  and 
iu<iea«l  of  the  showy  ruid  pompous  taste  id'  the  late 
n-::;!!.  di».|»!:iyed  a  rude  plainn«-ss  iHjnIerin;;  on  bar- 
barism. II'-  Ix't^an  hv  dismissing!  fmm  his  rtmrt  the 
innuinirnible  tribe  of  vale!s,  sidliii*;  oil'  tiie  Imitbles  of 
the  palace,  and  introducing  a  iiaist  ri;:id  scrutiny  and 
econoinv  into  all  branches  of  the  ailuiiniMnilion.  The 
noisv  and  lioisterons  ciiurt  U'came  sudd«'ntv  still  and 
des<-rted  ;  ma^iiilicence  ^ave  place  to  Minplicity,  and 
military  pannies  ami  rou'ws  sucereded  to  pilas  and 
fries.  Instead  of  sumptuous  liveries,  nothin;.;  was  seen 
mtivint;  atmut  the  precincN  of  the  palace  but  the  uni- 
forms «if  the  mihtary  stall',  s<inie  of  wh<nn  even  per- 
formed the  ollice  id'  chamberlain  alxMit  the  |H*rson  of 
the  kiim.  Advantaueous  setilements  were  made  with 
Austria  and  France,  which  n-co^nizini  the  n>yalty  of 
Prussia,  and  also  with  Holland  and  Sweden.  For 
twentv-seven  years,  the  kiii'!  husbanded  the  resource! 
of  the  kinuilom,  consolidated  and  extended  bv  8cv- 
crul  tn.*aties,  —  accumulated  treasures  and  troops,  and 
acted  as  absolute  soverei^  of  his  subjects.  He 
exacted  an  oU'dienct;,  instantaneous,  absolute,  and 
blind.  Hani,  severe,  fmssionate,  sometimes  cruel,  ho 
made  all  aliout  him  experience  the  etfects  of  his  uncom- 
promising disjMjsition  :  not  only  his  wife  and  children, 
but  every  functionary',  from  the  humblest  clerk  to  tlic 
prime  minister,  from  the  private  s«>ldicr  to  the  genenil  — 
noble  and  simple,  clergy  and  laily,  all  were  iiiadu  to 
feel  tliat  they  hud  an  inflexible  master. 

He  abliorred  uU  kinds  of  cereinonv,  and  state  afTalni 
were  discussi(;d  in  his  ^^  toliacco  coUey^e,*^  as  he  called 
it,  where  evirr\'  on<!  of  his  intimates,  perfectly  at  his 
ease,  must  smoke,  or  seem  to  smoke,  ami  (rive  hia 
opinion  with  |H?rfect  freedom.  A  sohJierly  blunt ness 
and  frankness  was  more  highly  prize«l  here,  tluin  the 
bland  accenbi  of  [Kilished  roguery,  or  the  siren  plir.i«>s 
of  courtly  iliplomacy.  The  |>olitician  was  despisetl, 
but  tlie  s<}ldicr  was  listened  to  with  res|KH:t. 

The  marketing!  of  every  dish  that  appi.-ared  on  the 
kinp^s  meafzre  and  alxstemlous  table  was  carefully  si-ni- 
tiniz<Ml,  and  thi*  S(*nips  of  the  n)eal  anxiously  hNiki-d 
after;  hut  in  ilinin'!  with  his  p'nenils,  the  monarch  was 
pleased  to  timl  pood  cheer  and  even  ib-licacies.  He 
worked  hani  from  mornm^  to  ni^ht  himself,  and 
HMpiirt'd  it  of  others.  He  blept  very  littli-,  and  alwavs 
with  disturlied  sluinbent.  Inured  and  broken  in  to 
futi;;ues  of  all  kirn  Is,  and  the  deprivation  of  the  com- 
mon roiivenienres  of  hie,  lit?  bnived  the  worst  nNids 
and  the  most  tem{>estufiiis  weather,  retpnrin^  the  Mime 
indilferencf  and  iiitrepuhty  of  all  his  attendants.  His 
sen'aiiN  never  came  into  his  pn-sence  without  fear. 
His  ivrannv,  imleed,  iiavsed  all  f»rdinar\'  iKtunds. 
He  kept  constantly  by  hnii  two  |MK*ket  pistols  liKiiled 
with  s.'ilt,  whii'h  he  discbartjeil  at  his  doine>tics  when 
they  did  not  execute  his  orders  wnh  sulVicient  cpiick- 
nevt.  His  miniMers  he  tn-uteti  as  ch-rks,  reprimandini; 
llifrm  in  the  ruilest  nmi  grossest  terms,  thn-aleninp  thi'iii 
with  terrible  r  hast  is«' mi  wits,  anil  shuttin«^  them  up  in 
fortn*sM-s.  Always  busy,  he  determined  the  n^stof  the 
world  ^hould  In*  as  alert  and  active  ns  hinisirlf ;  so  he 
punLsh(*d  the  idh;  with  a  liu(se  rane,  wieldid  by  his  own 
royal  hand  I  1Vrn>r,  thcn*forp,  went  before  him,  and 
at  his  approach  every  body  hastened  out  of  lUa  «%!>i 
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und  sought  to  avoid  his  eye  and  his  stick.  In  strolling 
about  the  streets  during  the  intervals  of  business,  or 
to  inspect  the  erection  of  edifices  here  and  there,  he 
would  oflen  apply  his  heavy  cane  to  the  backs  of 
fashionable  loungers  or  loitering  workmen,  whom  he 
would  chase  from  street  to  street,  until  the  unfortunates, 
half  dead  with  pain  and  terror,  fe*^  at  his  feet,  and 
roared  for  mercy!  "Why  did  yct'  7un  away  from 
me,  rascal  ? "  said  he  to  a  miserable  Jew,  who  had 
tried  to  escape  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  well-known  blue 
uniform  faced  with  red.  "  I  was  afraid,  and  please 
your  majesty,"  replied  the  trembling  culprit.  "  How 
dare  you  be  ofraid,  sir?"  retorted  Frederic  William  I., 
raising  his  cane  and  applying  it  vigorously  to  the  man^s 
head  and  shoulders ;  "  do  you  not  know,  dolt,  that  I 
am  the  father  of  my  people,  and  that  I  expect  to  be 
loved,  not  feared  .^" 

The  same  whimsical  tyranny  sometimes  displayed 
itself  in  his  dispensation  of  justice.  A  nobleman  had 
been  condemned  to  close  imprisonment  for  gross  extor- 
tion. "  Nonsense ! "  said  the  king,  with  considerable 
reason,  to  be  sure :  "  if  a  poor,  starving  wretch  steals 
a  few  miserable  dollars,  you  put  him  to  death  ;  but  a 
fellow  like  this,  who  has  ruined  whole  families  by  his 
villany,  must  be  spared,  because  he  is  a  noble,  for- 
sooth !  —  let  his  lordship  be  hanged  without  delay." 
His  son,  afterward  Frederic  the  Great,  was  seldom 
addressed  by  any  title  more  endearing  than  those  of 
coward^  dolty  coxcomb^  P^PPyj  ^^d  ass^  because  his 
father  saw  fit  to  doubt  his  courage.  Once  he  even  flew 
at  the  luckless  youth  with  his  fists,  and  pommelled 
him  over  the  face  until  the  blood  flowed  in  streams  I 

So  successful  was  he  in  organizing  a  military  force, 
that  his  successor  was  able  to  take  the  field  with  a 
well-appointed  and  exactly-disciplined  army  of  sev- 
enty-two thousand  men.  But  though  penurious  in 
most  matters,  Frederic  William  I.  was  extravagant  in 
promotion  of  this  his  darling  object.  His  celebrated 
Giant  Guard  was  recruited  at  an  enormous  expense, 
and  with  every  species  of  injustice,  from  other  coun- 
tries, where  agents  were  regularly  employed  to  kidnap 
the  tallest  men,  and  send  them  into  Prussia.  Peter  the 
Groat,  who  wanted  artificers  more  than  grenadiers, 
agreed  to  send  him  all  the  giants  in  his  dominions,  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  steal  and  carry  off  an 
equal  number  of  Westphalian  whitesmiths  I  A  batch 
of  forty-three  giants  cost  the  Prussian  king  forty-three 
thousand  dollars ;  one  individual  cost  him  nine  thousand 
dollars.  This  eccentric  monarch  died  in  1740,  leaving 
behind  him  eight  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  treasury,  an  army  of  about  eighty  thousand 
men,  an  empire  increased  to  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  French  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  two  million  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
and  a  revenue  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  francs. 
Yet,  though  deemed  the  most  avaricious  and  penurious 
king  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  he  spent  eleven  million 
crc)wns  in  efforts  to  encourage  agriculture  and  repeople 
^)r()vinces  decimated  by  the  plague  ! 

Frederic  William  aimed  to  found  his  throne  firmly 
on  II  double  basis  of  gold  and  steel :  money  and  sol- 
diers were  his  passions.     The  frontiers  of  the  empire 
re<{uiring  defence  were  very  extensive,  and  the  age 
hud  b<;en  made  venal  by  French  politics ;  hence  to  be 
rigidly  practical,  this  monarch  made  it  his  business  to 
n  oriranize  troops  and  amass  treasure.     "  Money  does 
7  c'lcry  thing, "  was  his  favorite  maxim :  he  called  his  sol- 
'//ifrs  his  '''dear  blue  children:^*  ignorance,  bru\a\\ly 


and  obedience  composed  his  ideal  of  the  hero-soldier, 
and  incredible  license  was  taken  by  his  favorites,  the 
soldiers,  over  their  victims,  the  citizens.  Any  soldier 
could  approach  him  freely  at  any  time,  and  his  fondness 
for  his  gigantic  guard  became  a  complete  mania. 

His  son  and  successor,  Frederic  IL^  called  Fredcri* 
the  Greaty  had  a  better  education,  a  more  correct  taste, 
a  greater  range  of  thought,  and  a  bettet  balanced  mind 
than  his  father.  As  a  child,  he  manifested  a  ready 
intelligence  and  excellent  disposition.  He  loved  liter- 
ature, drawing,  and  music — things  entirely  superfluous, 
and  even  abominable,  in  the  eyes  of  his  father.  The 
rest  of  his  tastes,  also,  were  so  contrary  to  the  narrow 
views  of  the  king,  that  he  treated  his  son  in  the  ma<t 
brutal  manner,  descending  even  to  kicks,  and  b1o\^s 
with  fist  and  cane.  To  avoid  this  tyranny,  the  young 
prince  endeavored  to  escape  from  the  country  :  he  wa« 
unsuccessful,  however,  and  while  a  noble  young  friend, 
his  accomplice,  was  executed  before  his  eyes,  he  him- 
self was  imprisoned,  and  treated  for  a  long  time  with 
the  utmost  ignominy.  The  prince  at  this  time  held  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  and  his  father 
ordered  a  court  martial,  that  he  might  be  tried,  con- 
demned, and  shot  as  a  deserter ;  but  the  court,  in  spite 
of  the  repeated  orders  of  the  tyrant,  refused  to  pass 
sentence,  saying  they  had  power  over  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  but  not  over  the  crown  prince.  Frederic 
laughed  the  distinction  to  scorn,  and  proceeded  to  give 
orders  for  the  execution  of  his  son. 

The  whole  court  was  panic-struck  at  this  display 
of  unnatural  cruelty,  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors 
joined  his  favorite  generals  in  imploring  the  father  not 
to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own  child. 
Still  the  king  persisted  in  his  resolution ;  when  one  of 
the  oldest  of  his  officers,  General  von  Buddcnbrock. 
tearing  open  his  vest,  exclaimed,  "  If  your  majesty 
wants  blood,  take  mine :  but  his  you  shall  not  have 
as  long  as  I  have  life  and  strength  to  protest  against 
it."  The  king  relented,  and  the  prince,  having  received 
a  dying  message  from  the  beloved  accomplice  of  his 
flight,  urging  him  to  submit,  relaxed  also  from  hiiv 
hereditary  stubbornness,  and  was  soon  af\cr  liberated, 
on  condition  of  not  leaving  the  town.  Subsequently 
the  king  forgave  him,  and  allowed  him  to  be  present 
at  his  sister^s  marriage.  The  ceremony  had  alreaily 
commenced,  when  Frederic,  dressed  in  a  plain  gray 
frock,  without  any  order  or  decoration,  was  discovered 
among  the  8er\'ants,  and  dragged  forward  by  his  father, 
who  presented  him  to  the  queen  with  these  words : 
"  See,  madam,  our  Fritz  is  returned ! "  The  next  day, 
he  was  restored  to  his  rank,  and  employed  himself  for 
months  in  the  war  office  and  royal  demesnes.  AAer  his 
marriage,  in  1732,  he  resided  in  the  Castle  of  Rheins- 
burg,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  studying 
with  infinite  relish  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  French 
translations  of  the  classics. 
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CHAPTER    CCCCXLIX. 

A.  D.  1740  to  185a 

Frederic  the   Great  —  His    Successes  —  Ge»i- 

eral  Views. 

In  1740,  Frederic  II.  was  called  to  the  throne  bv 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  entered  on  the  functions 
of  government  in  earnest.    "  Out  frolics  are  at  an 
^\  eivS^''  «&\^\v<&  \Q  ^^  y^nSjaX.  cAm^anioQs  of  his  rereli  at 
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Rli»fin**lH»r«;j ;  "  honn.'forth  let  u»  study  how  l>rsl  wc 
iiKiy  fulfil  llic  pnivc  iluti«'S  of  a  sovenMj;n."  Some  of 
•.111'  i-arly  iiifasun*?*  of  his  nripii  ron*lfrc'«l  hiin  oxrcrii- 
iiiilly  p<i(»iilar.  Hr  was  in  tin;  hahit  of  ntt('i]iiiii<i  to 
r\iTv  ihiim  liiin<«'lf,  ami  k'<l  a  very  n'tin-<l  lift;  at  Siins 
Sii-iri,  a  roiiniry  place  near  I^*rlin.  Kxcept  llie  iniu- 
i*.riTM  and  ^em-niU,  ail  tlw  s<x:i«'ty  at  his  roiirt  was 
rpnrli.  I  lis  fa\f>rilf;  V«>ltain?  visiml  hini  in  1715, 
and  a;;ain  in  17r>0 ;  IkU  his  conduct  was  vain  and  ar- 
piiiant;  and  diirin;;  the  last  vi^it,  the  two  philcMOphcrs 
fpiarn'lled,  and  Voltain*  quitted  Prussia  in  dispist. 

ruder  the  s.'if{aeious  and  viiforous  ad  mi  nist  ration 
of  this  active  monarrh,  Prussia  rost*  with  wonderful 
nipidity  to  the  nink  of  a  first -rati*  power.  Within  ten 
\i'ars  from  his  accession,  an  extensive  tnict  of  swampy 
lanil  near  Stettin,  In.'font  uninhahiied,  contained  two 
huiidnd  and  eighty  villages,  swarming  with  industri- 
ous mechanics  and  o^rif!ulturists ;  the  Oder  wa.4  made 
naviirahle  hy  means  of  canals  ;  lar^e  warehouses  arose 
u|Njn  its  hanks,  and  intirlli^'nt  fore i piers  enilnrkcil 
tiieir  capital  in  mercantile  and  farming  speculations. 
'l*he  culture  of  the  potato  was  intriNluccd,  and  its  p;cn* 
cral  us«*  enforceii.  To  proini>tf7  the  intellec*tuul  im- 
provement of  his  people,  Frederic  built  a  splendid 
>|N'ni  house  at  Iferlin,  nddeil  many  thousand  volumes 
to  the  puhlic  lihrary,  and  cxpc*nded  enormous  sums 
in  the  pun?hase  of  pictun>s  and  statues. 

Thus  were  employed  the  ten  years  of  peace  vhich 
«iicceed«Mi  to  the  struggles  of  174 1  and  1745,  conse« 
qMiMit  up«>n  Frederic's  atrocious  seizure  of  Silesia  in 
17  rj,  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  history  of  Aus- 
tria. The  two  victories  over  Austria  in  1741  and  1742, 
which  i;ained  him  that  choicest  fHirtion  of  bis  domin- 
ions, showed  him  to  Kuro{)c  as  an  ambitious  prince 
an<i  an  able  captain.  His  martial  abilities  were  no 
less  conspicuous  in  df*fendin(;  his  acquisition.  Aus- 
tria Ikid  induced  Kngland  and  Saxony  to  unite  with 
her  ajniinst  Pnissia.  Frederic  fell  suddenly  upon 
liohemia  in  the  summer  of  1744.  The  approach  of 
a  lar;!*'  Austrian  force  caused  him  to  retire  upon  Si- 
lf*>ia,  whicrh  he  saved  by  the  splendid  victoriirs  of  Ho 
henfriedlK'rg  and  Sorr,  in  1745;  the  latter  gained  by 
ei;rliti>cn  thousand  Prussians  o>'cr  fiAv  thousand  Aus- 
trians.  Ijcaming  that  the  Austrian  general,  Charles 
of  lx)rraine,  intende<i  to  sur])rise  bim  in  his  winter 
quarters,  Uf  put  himscrlf  at  the  head  of  his  army  en- 
cam|MMl  in  Silesia,  and  gained  the  victor)'  of  ilennent- 
dorf,  over  the  Saxons.  In  another  direction,  his  vet- 
enm  commander,  Dessau,  hy  the  victory  of  Kessels- 
dorf,  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  Dresden.  Ten  days 
after,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  in  which  Saxony 
agreed  to  pay  tlie  expenses  of  the  war,  Austria  re- 
nounced all  cbim  to  Silesia,  and  Frederic  agn*ed  to 
D'eognize  Maria  Thercsa*B  husband  as  cmfieror  of 
i  lermanv. 

In  1756,  as  Maria  Theresa  still  plotted  the  n*co\'er>* 
of  Silesia,  Frederic  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Kngland,  to  protect  Germany  from  foreign  invasion, 
and  defend  Hanover  against  the  French,  A.  D.  1756. 
'1*1 1  IS  alliance  brought  upon  Prussia  the  enmity  of 
|-'rin<*e.  Austria,  Saxony,  Russia,  and  France.  an«l 
ximrtly  aOrrwani  Swetlen,  united  in  a  secret  coalition 
to  divide  tlie  Prussian  stati*s  among  themselves,  Icav- 
lilt!  Kretlcric  II.  only  thi*  electorate  of  Brandenburg, 
liilerrified  at  this  danger,  which  ni<*nace«l  the  very 
existence  of  Prussia,  her  energetic  king  aasunned  at 
unco  the  olTensive,  acconling  to  bis  wont  With  his 
usual  alacrity,  he  invaded  Saxony  at  the  head  of  sixty 


I  thousand  men,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  the  com- 
'•  mencement  of  the  Seven  Years'  \Var,so  favorable  to  the 
j  fame  of  Fn>deric.     In  fitleen  days  he  was  master  of  ah 
•  Siixony.     Ijcaving  thirty-two  thousand  men  to  shut  up 
I  thi;  Saxon  army  in  their  ramp  at  Pinia,  lie  gained  a  vic- 
I  lory  over  the  Anstrians  at  L^owositz  with  the  n*st  of 
his  army  ;  and,  shortly  after,  sixteen  thousand  Saxons 
surrendered  at  Piriia,  which  closed  tlie  cam|>aign,  A.  D 
175(J.     The  next  year,  an  army  of  one  hundn*d  thou- 
sand  Russians  invaded  the  eastern  frontier  of  Prussia ; 
an  equal  army  of  Fn*nchmen  menace<l  the  provinces 
of  the  Rhine ;  fiHy  thousand  Swedes  preftared  to  seize 
upon   Pomenmia  ;   while  an  anny  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  assembled  by  the  princes  of  the  (Sennan  empire, 
menaced  FrtMleric  II.  (mm  another  quarter.     lU'side 
thest%  the  Austrians  hn night  into  the  field  two  hundred 
thousand  men.     To  make  head  against  this  half  mil 
lion  aiitl  more  of  enemies,  Frederic  had  but  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  scddiers.     Lewald  was   de* 
s|>atch<Ml  with  twenty -four  thousand  men  to  covvt  the 
eastern  frontier  against  Russia ;  the  English  duke  of 
Cumberland,  with  a  force  of  Prussians,  Hanoverians, 
I  lessians,  and  Bruns wickers,  was  to  defend  the  Rhen- 
ish provinces  against  France,  while  the  king  himself 
directed  his  principal  forces  against  the  Austrians. 

Terrible  was  the  struggle,  the  very  life  of  a  power- 
ful nation  being  at  stake ;  and  bravely  did  the  young 
giant  bear  himself  in  the  contest.  Directed  hv  the 
masterly  intellect  and  unconquerable  energies  of  Fred- 
eric II.,  the  Prussians  cmmed  for  themselves  a  military 
fame  for  all  coming  time ;  and  their  monarch  fairly 
won  for  himself,  throughout  Europe,  the  appellation  of 
Frederic  the  Great ;  and  among  his  own  idolizing  suIk 
jects,  that  of  Frederic  the  Unique.  In  March,  1757. 
the  king  entered  Bohemia  at  four  points  at  once,  and 
marched  his  forces  by  four  several  routes  directly  up- 
on the  capital ;  and  on  the  same  day,  the  6th  of  May, 
the  four  divisions  met  before  Prague.  A  dreadful  bot- 
tle ensued,  and  victory  declared  for  Pnissia,  though 
she  leA  sixteen  tlmusand  of  her  sons  dead  upon  the 
field.  Marslial  Schwerin  fell  also,  who  ahme  was 
*^  worth  ten  thousand  men  "  in  the  king^s  estimation. 
The  Austrian  loss  was  nineteen  thousand ;  and  among 
the  killed  was  Marshal  Brown,  one  of  the  two  chief  com- 
manders of  the  enemy.  But  an  attack  made  by  thirty 
thousand  Prussians  against  twice  their  number,  advan- 
tageously encamped  on  the  heights  of  Kollin,  near 
Prague*,  resulted,  after  a  murderously  obstinate  Imttle, 
in  the  defeat  of  tlie  Prussians;  and  Frederic  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  evacuate  Boliemia. 
licwald  also  was  defeated  by  the  Russians  at  Jagaem- 
dorf,  and  Cumberland  shamefully  capitulated  to  the 
French  at  Clasternevcn.  An  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  was  marching  to  join  the  imperial  troops,  in  onler 
to  bear  down  upon  Saxony,  the  grand  entrepot  whence 
the  Prussian  king  procun*d  money,  provisions,  arms, 
and  soldiera.  I^eaving  thirty-six  thousand  men  to 
watch  the  Aastrians  in  Silesia,  and  ordering  two  of  his 
generals  to  drive  out  the  body  of  Croats  who  liail 
got  possesaion  of  Berlin,  Frederic  II.,  aOcr  a  moment 
of  despair,  marclied  with  but  sixteen  thousand  men 
against  the  imperial  army  of  sixty  thousand.  In  a 
fierce  engagement  at  Rosbac,  ( 1757,)  he  put  to  cini- 
piete  rout  both  the  imperialists  and  the  French. 

Meanwhile,  in  Silesia,  Frederic  lost  Winterfield,  one 
of  his  ablest  generals.  Schweidnitz,  with  its  rich  pro- 
visions and  warlike  stores,  was  given  up  to  the  Austn- 
ans ;  the  anny  of  the  duke  of  Bcvem  was  defeated  «& 
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Brcalau,  and  that  city  also  taken  by  the  enemy.  Has- 
tily assembling  a  little  army  of  fourlccn  thousand  men, 
ihc  unconquerable  king  joined  them  to  the  relics  of 
Be vem'a  nrmy,  sixteen  lliousnnd  men,  discouraged  and 
iilanned  by  defeat.  Frederic  raised  their  depressed 
spirits  by  friendly  converse  and  sympathizing  com- 
jilaisancG,  praised  their  hravcry,  deplored  their  mis> 
foTlunea,  distributed  to  them  wine  and  pnn'isions,  and 
ihus  succeeded  in  awakening  anew  tlieir  courage  and 
enterprise,  and  that  confidence  which  insures  victory. 
Willi  these  thirty  thousand  men,  the  king  had  the  au- 
dacity to  attack  eighty  thousand  of  the  enemy  under 
Daun,  and  night  alone  saved  the  imperial  army  from 
complete  ruin.  Twcnty-eiglit  thousand  Auairians  fell 
on  this  bloody  day  of  Leuthcn,  (Lissa.)  All  Silesia 
was  DOW  reconquered. 

In  the  next  campaign,  Frederic  fought  a  Russian 
army  of  eighty  thousand,  at  ZunidorfF,  for  ten  hours, 
with  fourteen  thousand  picked  men,  and  the  Rus- 
sians were  driven  bock.  A  Bimilar  indecisive  engage- 
ment was  fought  at  llochkirch ;  the  imperial  army  fell 
upon  the  Prussians  at  night,  killing  nine  thousand  of 
them.  The  Auslriuns,  Swedes,  and  French  were 
kept  at  bay,  through  tiie  prodigious  activity  of  the 
monarch,  seconded  by  his  able  and  successful  gener- 
als ;  so  that  the  campaign  terminated,  on  the  whole,  in 
favor  of  Frederic  It.  Not  so  that  of  1759,  which 
brought  with  it  many  defeats  to  the  Pnisaian  arms,  and 
Icfl  the  king  with  but  thirty  thousand  troops.  The 
campaign  of  1760  was  no  less  disastrous,  at  first,  in 
the  alHiir  of  Laudshut  and  the  siege  of  Dresden ; 
but  the  Prussian  king  was  victorious  at  the  battles  of 
Licgnitz  and  Torgau.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign 
of  the  next  year,  Frederic  seemed  utterly  prostrate ; 
without  money,  without  soldiers,  dispossessed  of  his 
hereditary  estates,  and  of  a  great  pari  of  Saxony,  he 
himself  scarcely  ex|iccled  to  hold  out  through  anolher 
campaign.  Fortiinalely,  his  implacable  enemy,  Eliz- 
abeth i.,  empress  of  Russia,  died  in  the  early  part  of 
1762,  li-aving  the  throne  to  Peter  III.,  an  admirer  and 
frioud  of  Fn'doric.  The  new  emperor  hastened  to 
TRiikc  peace  with  Prussia ;  and  with  a  generosity  to 
whicli  history  affords  no  parallel,  restored  the  con- 
qiiesiK  made,  without  demanding  the  least  indemnity. 
A  body  of  Russian  troops,  even,  was  sent  to  assist 
tlic  Prussians.  The  king  of  Sweden  soon  after  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Russia  in  making  peace.  Calh- 
nriiie  U.,  Peter's  successor,  Ujclared  for  neutrality. 
Sehwcidiiilz  was  retaken  by  the  Prussians,  who  gained 
also  0  great  victory  nl  Freiburg.  These  events,  favored 
iiv  the  inier\-eniion  of  Fmiice  and  Russia,  induced 
AiiMtrift  to  make  peace,  (A.  I).  1763,)  and  Silesia  was 
tor  the  lliird  time  assured  to  llie  Prussian  monarchy. 

The  most  important  event  of  tl>c  latter  part  of  Ibis 
fainiius  reign,  was  the  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772. 
Ill  this  matter,  Freikiric  showed  a  more  shameful  cager- 
m.'ss,  even,  than  his  nefarious  accomplices,  and  gained 
fur  his  share  nearly  all  Polish  Prussia;  lie  thus  ob- 
tained n  freo  communication  between  his  provinces, 
llie  rich  borders  of  the  Vistula,  a  greater  extension 
of  liiw  maritime  commerce,  and  a  large  increase  of 
enli^htemiJ  subjects.  On  the  other  band,  Fn;deric's 
!n;it  campaign  was  in  defence  of  Bavariu,  over  which 
.A'.istria  amerted  unjust  pretensions ;  but  through  the 
pniKummnl'i  miliiar}'  skill  on  both  sides,  tlic  c-umpaijfn 
WHS  bh  Hill  less ;  and  llianks  to  the  mediation  of  France 
anil  Ilussia,  Uavarian  independence  was  maintained. 
Ill  1785,  when  Austria  sought  insidiously  to  aggrandize 
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herself  at  the  expense  of  Bavaria,  Frederic  formed 
the  "  Princes'  Union,"  whose  object  wa«  to  maintain    ' 
the  integrity  of  the  German  empire,  and  the  privileges    ■ 
of  its  members.      Soon  utter,  Frederic  concluded  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerec  with  our  United  States; 
and  this  was  hia  lost  act  of  foreign  diplomacy.  | 

In  consequence  of  the  immense  subsidies  he  hat) 
levied  on  foreign  states,  Prussia  came  out  of  this  cun-    | 
test  for  existence  free  from  debt,  though  her  wan  had    | 
occasioned  her  the  disbursement  of  one  hundred  and    '. 
twenty-five  millions  of  crowns.     But  the  country  was    ' 
frightfully  devastated.    Agriculture  lacked  hands — iln^ 
males,  even  down  to  the  age  of  aiiieen,  having  been 
drof\ed  in  the  wars  of  independence — and  the  plou^'h- 
ing  was  done   by  women.     Commercial  and   manu- 
facturing  industry    was  deplorably    proetiate.      Tlie    , 
nobility,  overwhelmed  with  debt,  were  at  the  mercy  of 
usurers,  and  on  the  verge  of  ruin.     The  lung  now    | 
bent  all  hia  vast  intellectual  and  moral  enei^ica  to  the 
Herculean  task  of  remedying  so  many  woes.     Hehad    ■ 
grain  in  his  storehouses;  this  he  distributed  to  the    j 
fiirmcrs  for  present  sustenance  and  for  seed,  nnd  gave    ] 
them  all  the  draught  borees  of  the  army.      Pari  of  a    ! 
rcscned  fund  was  applied  to  build  up  cities  and  vil-    | 
lages  wliicb  had  sutTcred,  nnd  to  assist  districts  plunged    I 
in  debt.     Imposts  were  also  taken  olT  for  a  lime.    II'i' 
ibe  measure  most  useful  to  agriculture  was  the  esiab-    ' 
liahment  of  a  "mortgage  bank,"  which  loaned  the    i 
capital  necessary  to  carry  on  the  farms,  on  the  seciiri*y    i 
of  a  lien  upon  the  lands  lo  the  bank.     Manufactun-s 
were  encouraged,  and  internal  comiflcrcc  promoted  l>y 
a  canal  made  to  connect  Slettin  with  Konigsbcrg.    By    ' 
promulgating  a  new  code'tff  lawa,  also,  the  king  esTiib-    j 
lislied  justice,  and  decreased  the  expense  and  delay  gen-    ' 
orally  attending  its  pretended  disiribution.      Sci'-nce 
and  genius  were  encouraged.     But  his  army  was  ii:j 
object  of  peculiar  solicitude,  and  the  occa.sion  of  \:'*' 
expense,  even  in  [K;ace ;  nnd  to  fill  his  treasury,  I.' 
felt  obliged  to  resort  to  monopolies,  and  tlie  inerra?. 
of  all  kinds  of  indirect  Ic 


Frederic  the  Great  died  in  1786,  after  a  despntic 
but  celebrated  and  remarkable  reign  of  forty-six  vrnrx 
He  lef\  Prussia  in  a  condition  incomparably  more  ilour- 
ishiiig  than  be  found  il.  lie  incrcan-d  its  territory-  one 
half,  and  nearly  trebled  its  iiiliabiiAnts.  He  caiiM'd 
fony>two   thousand    fumilies  of  foreign    colonists  to 
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Inn**!*!;!!!!  tlu'rii^irlvi's  to  tlio  uiUH'rnpiiMl  snil  of  his 
C'>Mirry,  iin<l  ffHindftl  fivi»  Iniiiflrfi!  m-w  tn-iilriiicnis 
rtii'l  vil!:it»»'s.  H«»  aililt'il  finir  rnrtrt'"*».i'«»  tn  tlu' l^v«■lv^ 
ull:«•ll  in*  n'pain'il  ami  rnl'iri^tMl ;  :in(|  inrri'aM'il  tlio 
r»  MMiuf  frmn  s«*Vfn  ami  a  Inlf  in  t\v«ii!v-<"ij»hl  millions 
-ii'  iTti\\n'^:  In*  \*\\  si'VOM!y-!wi)  iiiill'iins  of  crowns  in 

'"'»••  *ri'a«iiiry,  in  tin*  [il.if I'liifli!  niiilioiis    wvm  Inn- 

•ir-  •!  tlinnviu'Uuliicli  In*  t'n-in<l  ti-i  'c.  (Iiniitjli  hi.*  had  Imtii 
,.f,._r  ti_r,.,|  ill  war  fi>r  rli'v«-n  \«';tr>,  aiiij  had  rx|M'n«l«'d 
in  •:•■  ihaii  1\\i-iiTy-f«i:ir  niii'.Mtiis  in  his  various  piihiir 
iin'T'iVfiiU'iiis  ! 

'I'Ih'  L'HMl  Fri»«ljT:'''«i  injihi'W  and  snrrossor,  /'V/v/- 
»''•/>  Win  him  II.,  w.is  nrn\i'r*h\  <if  hi-*  linfa;;**  aipl 
••■.I".  III.  (ii)V«'rn» 'I  ii\  M^^iMifi*  rounsrlliir*  am!  shainr- 
I*".^  wnni'ii,  hi»  !)•  «'imi'  iln'  pnpj"*!  and  s"i!i'lliti*  of  tin* 
M'lu-r  raliiin-!^  of  Kumjir.  Ihit  iii  his  ini*Tnal  mhnin- 
'.^:r'iTiiiii,  !;•»  |T"m'i!i.';ii«i!  a  i\*'\v  <Mdr  Iff  laws,  cnrour- 
:il:'  ■!  all  Uiiii!-'  »i\'  nnli'  -'ry.  and  roiistriiftr-d  il'krs.  rriJids, 
;::i>l  p'liiriU.  I'.iiii  hv  l^n'jland  ami  allinl  with  Austria, 
h*  fn'ifi'hfd  ;in  arinv  of  fif'y  fhon^and  nion  !o  ihr 
Kl.  n«-.  in  1"I>'J.  Ill  p  iiistari-  in  tinir  a!i!iM'd  privilrjrrs 
•!  l"'r':i'*h  i-  u  j-Mii'-i,  who  w-ti'  ili«Tf  rfilli'i'tid,  afii-r 
)i  .\  u'l  i!i«:i'ji«  d  i):':r  roisn'r^  in  thf  honr  of  i«s  utmost 
M-  d.  'Ii.*'  p  >i!f  of  thn  «■  riiiii|>ai:ins  was  n  lunniii- 
rliiL'  trr.-atv  wiMi  Frain'**,  in  I7!K'»,  whirh  !«Mik  fnnn 
IV.i-^ia  a'l  hi-r  [i-is^-^mions  on  th«'  h-fl  U'lnk  of  thf 
K'i::i".  'I'!ii'  iL'h  h«'  hail  f»ni;a«;«'d  to  di'h-nd  Poland  and 
III  r  i-."iivT!*:.'  .Ill  in  17in,  y«-:,  in  171KJ,  rp-iK-ric  tiH*k 
n  »>'i:iif  of  t!  ■■  •ijMiifs  in  tin'  mmvuhI  pai'^ition  <if  that 
il'-i.ilid  r"  :ii:ry  arnon'.:  h'-r  j>o«(  ifnl  n«'i'jhliors, 
.111'!  III!  n-/  til  III.*'  h<nii!p  d  »*ij5jap'  nii'fs,  with  idfvrn 
'. 'ji  !p-<l  !!\  »MN:iMd  iiih:i!i:ian> !  Ih*  aUo  tiMtk  nnn 
'ii'i  i-.'iiid  ni'ili-s  mop',  wirh  ano'hi-r  million  of  iiiha!»it- 
.«r>'-.  at  ?!,«•  tlhpl  partition  r»f  I'oland.  ihi*  n«'Xt  yrar. 
[■'p..'.  ;  .  \\  lUiani  11.  dird  in  HlC  haviii'^  not  onlv 
».'j:'it.'!'  I'd  !i(M»n  tiP'fdy  nii'^in  •*•*'• -s  and  wcirthlrss  fa- 
v«=r'-  'li*'  ininKMi'^''  trt-a^tin-s  h-ft  fty  his  unrli*,  tlw 
l:i*-'  1.  :i'j,  h'ii  ii-a\in'j  thr  trr*nsuA'  imh-htcd  in  the  snm 

•  •l'  iv.  I  I,  nidp-d  and  iM;:litv^i'von  niilliiUH  of  cmwns. 
II  <  laijiis  and  fiillicA  (h-htroyed  the  influence  Prussia 
ii  I  !  a>'i|'iin-d  in  KMrojn*. 

!ti  •.rpMi:'  I'ontrait  with  llif  chamc!i*r  of  his  father, 
•'  ••  t'liiii-  of  I'mlffic  William  IIL^  lh*»  m*\t  kinp,  is 
>i  i:  *  on  a  ha^  s  «'Vfn   nion*  dnrahle  than  thatof  Fre«l- 

•  r-  tli<'  (ip'at.     It  was  this  %-iriuoiis,  r*4*onomirnl,  and 

•  i:  ii  rlv  »«o\fpMifn,  wlio  so  iM-rfi-ft^Ml  the  PniHsinn  «vs- 
••  i!i  of  jiojinlar  r-dnration,  or  tin*  "c»iinnion  scIkniI 
>\*>'i-nt/*  llii'it  it  has  lM.'coin(;  n  |irov4*rh  for  ciim)d«*te- 
:ii  ^^,  and  n  inotlol  for  rtVifii  iiry  nnd  thoroii^zlinrs!!. 
Ill-  was  nhio  to  Sfiv,  ten  vt-ars  bcforr  his  drath, 
III !  |ipivo  it  hy  the  niiM  ri^'id  statistics,  thnt  ninon^ 
r^>*   f'i-irtccn  nnllions  of  )iis  snhji.Tis,  then.*  was  iH>t  a 

..!•!  iH-twiTn  ihtr  at;«*s  of  six  nitd  ffMir(i'<*n  \rars  who 
»:ls  no*  rr-i'i-i\ini!  an  «di  iiifntary  rdnration  nion'  thor- 
"ijh  and  i-\t<'iidfd  than  was  •:;\(-n  to  anv  lari;!'  inim- 
'•r  'if  t'liiidn'ii  ni  an%' <i*hfr  r<Mintrv  in  i)m*  world  — 
•:  :in  w.is  provifjfd  hy  i!ovi-rnin**nl  for  iIh*  rhildn*n  <»f 
\*.\  o'h<  r  nation,  indml,  i.\ri-|it  thf*  Mnall  neiiihlionn;! 
K.;;_'diiin  of  Kixonv. 

Tfji-  i\i'n:s  in  thi-  h:-»or\- of  Prussia  uhiidi  crfw  nut 

\  iiif  a  nihil  ion  of  Napnli-nn.  ha\t>  U'l-n  ain-ady  mv 
' '••  I  in  (nir  lii-torv  i»f  Frtm  •-.  ilnnovf-r,  iaki*n  hv 
N  i;iol.-,»n  in  IMKI,  wns  t;i\t  n  In  Pris-in  liy  a  treaty 
Wi.il  Frmre,  in  iMK'i.  Thf  in-innifuvinf**  of  ih** 
Pr'iHNLan  kni^.  howi.'Vfr,  ti-inpvd  Na{»iilfon  to  n^ume 
|iin.M-«ision  of  it  thr  next  \*  ^ir.  This  lui  ('\as|ifnitrd 
Pr>i<«Ni.i,  tiuit  •<lif*  d«f*Ur<*d  war  a^.iin^t  Fninrc«  Imt  was 
\*  T\  soun  overrun  uml  laki*n    ;»f««s«-ssion  of   by  iIms 
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Fn*nrh  armifs,  aftrr  they  hn«l  piined  ilw  hattlrs  of  Jena 
:ind  Ani'rstadt,  A.  P.  INMi :  and  NapoUon  iiistalliMl 
hini»ii-lf,  at  lt«-r]in,  as  niastrr  of  all  Prussia.  My  the 
tnaty  of  TiUil,in  1n()7,  Fri'th Tie  William  III.  h»si  half 
of  Ins  knu'doin.  Tin*  overthrow'  of  Nn|Mih-on,  howfvrr, 
in  1*^1.'>,  pN!op'd  its  |irf'\ions  liiniis.  Thr  yctunp  im-n 
of  Pn^NJ,-!,  fip-d  with  patriotistn  nnd  the  watrhwopls 
of  hhi-ry,  liad  flow  n  to  arms  ami  iMiriit*  kick  the  Frt-ncli 
invader  ;  hut  the  kin^',  after  his  ilinme  was  once  niop' 
seeiip-,  ret'iiNid  to  irivr-  liis  suhjei*ts  the  IiIhtiI  n  institu- 
tion he  had  ppiinix-il  in  the  hour  of  datiL'er,  ami  the 
|»niiniM-  was  not  redeemed  during  his  lifetime.  I'li  in 
the  \e;ir  1^17,  the  L'o\ernment  continued  to  Im'  a  d»  s- 
iMitism,  col. ducted  with  ahilitv,  indeed,  hut  without  anv 
t>f  ihi iM-  iruaninMes  w  hi<rli  a  civilized  nation  »>houIil  hax e. 

Peeiiiinir  that  ndiiiion  «!ives  iniinens«*  force  to  the 
s!:ite,  iIh-  Prus»>ian  i:«i\ernnieiit  aiiiii'd  to  In-come  the 
pliuio'is  ci'iitp*  of  IVotestantism  in  (ierniany,  and  to 
fouml,  u[Min  the  cimtinenl,  soiiiethin<:  analoi!ous  to  thr 
church  anil  s'atc  "  e>?ahli*.hmenl  "  in  Kii'^land.  Fn-d- 
erii!  William  III.  had,  thep'fore,  c(>ni|Hdled  a  unii»n  of 
the  C*al\inistic  and  I/.iihenin  communions  into  one 
clinrch.  Ami  the  two  confessions,  se{»ariTed  hy  an 
ahvvs  of  I  ill  II  m1  and  hate  for  thn-e  centuries,  and 
hetweeii  which  tlir  im{K'tuous  Lnlhersiiw  wa  |)o>sihility 
of  reconciliation,  amicahlv  cfxih's«TL*il  hv  order  of  the 
i*russian  cahim-t !  A  new  litur^iy,  nion*  accitinimNla- 
tin;r,  and  in  which  eairh  CiUifession  fctuiid  its  rr'ti;;ious 
CH'eil  faintlv  shadowed  forth,  eontirmed  the  union. 
The  same  {in-acher  now  iiddr(*s.<«4-s  lioth  sects  in  the 
same  con^re;!ation.  Ihit,  as  lias  happened  in  Kn^ilainl, 
the  coiisetpieiicc  is,  that  inuny,  dispiMed  with  the 
[ia{iistical  lemlencies  of  the  estahlished  chnrcli,  or 
wounded  in  their  chensheil  predih'ctions  us  to  purity 
of  doctrine  and  life,  qiiarrrd  with  their  preachers,  or 
att«Mid  no  church  at  all,  nnd  are  Io4>ked  n[»on  with  an 
evil  eye  !»y  the  govern  me  nt ;  while  si»nii»,  also,  have 
emi}:;nited  to  America.  Hut  all  has  np|»{in*nt!y  yielded 
to  the  will  of  the  monnnrh ;  Lutheninism,  (;ivin^  the 
prince  erclesinsticnl  j»ow<-r,  reijrns;  "the  church  has 
Ijecomc  the  hridc  of  the  kini;,  ami  each  citizen  is  the 
fniitof  their  nnion.^^  The  cumte  U*cnme  iMilh  a  ci%'il  nnd 
an  ecclesiastical  ofllcfr;  "  pmfessinr;  Christians  alone 
enjoy  the  rijzhlM  and  privileges  of  citizens;  iMiptism  i.s 
nt  once  a  civil  and  a  rtdipous  rilir,  hy  which  an 
indi%iihial  ncipiires  a  title  to  luippiness  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next,  and  1m  comes,  nt  om*  ami  tlie  Niine 
time,  a  citizen  of  heaven  and  of  Pnis>in.** 

The  prt'sent  kin;j  of  Pni>?«ia,  Fntlrric  Willian  /T., 
came  to  the  throne  in  1^10;  and  fnmi  his  pn\iiiiis 
chanicter  nnd  education,  preal  ho|M's  wen-  entertnim-d, 
hy  the  lilienil  iK>ni(in  of  his  suhjects,  thnt  he  would 
yii'ld  to  the  demands  of  the  n^v. ;  hut  hi«  harsh  answers 
to  iuime  niunici|Kilities  who  %'entund  hiimhly  to  a^k 
him  for  the  const itu: ion  Ion*;  b«-fon^  pniniiH'i]  hy  his 
father,  sfNin  dashed  thcM-  ho{ies,  and  showed  him  to 
U'ltiiiu  to  till*  same  oir.tuiate  nicf*  of  uutocntts  as  his 
pre«li-c«ssors.  The  s\  stem  of  )!f)vernment  coiitinufd 
to  1m'  a  sort  of  ^*  |Nilitical  |Kin'hiism,  which  nurtied 
the  nation  m  the  thouiiht  ami  will  of  the  |irmcc*,  who 
was  at  oncf  |M»titi!r  anu  kinp,  Ii-in|>ond  and  spiritual 
s«»\en-it!n,  political,  military,  and  ndit^ioiis  command* 
cr-in-chii-f" 

In  the  same'wny  ns  the  pivernment  is  xhr  church. 
Ml  does  it  form,  ns  it  wf-re,  tlie  immense  scIhx>1  of 
Pnissia,  ndaplin^  iLs«df  to  every  nm*  and  ca|iacity. 
All  the  CHtahlishmenls  of  puhlic  instruction  nrv  eitlior 
under  the  immediate  direfrtion  of  the  y;fJven\u^ft.Vl^.^Kail 
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subjected  to  its  surveillance.  Schools  are  scattered 
in  all  the  cities,  and  through  all  the  country,  and  con- 
nected with  the  government  by  its  ecclesiastic  or 
civil  officers,  who  superintend  them.  It  needs  not  fear 
(he  dissemination  of  intelligence,  for  it  is  itself  the 
focus  of  the  light  and  its  supreme  regulator ! 

Government,  having  thus  in  its  hands  the  national 
faith  and  worship,  by  the  church  which  it  rules,  sci- 
ence and  intelligence,  by  the  education  it  directs,  pos- 
sesses also  the  material  forces  of  the  countr}-,  by  the 
army,  which  is,  as  it  were,  "  the  crowning  work,  the 
administrative  fact,  the  type  of  all  the  other  branches," 
to  which  it  communicates  that  regularity  and  uniform- 
it}*,  that  mechanism,  which  characterize  the  adminis- 
tration, and  make  the  government  one  tremendous 
machine.  In  Prussia,  indeed,  ever\'  citizen  is  bom  a 
soldier ;  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  simple,  prince  and 
subject,  each  and  all  must  ser\'e  at  least  three  years 
in  the  arm  v.  The  barracks  are  a  kind  of  monasteries, 
where  the  soldier  is  shut  up  and  condemned  to  celi- 
bacy, like  a  monk  ;  but  the  literar}'  and  scientific  edu- 
cation of  the  new  recruit  is  continued.  Aq  obedience, 
enforced  by  blows  and  horrible  punishments,  enchains 
the  private  to  his  officer,  the  subaltern  to  his  superior, 
and  all  to  the  genenil-in-chief,  the  king. 

Under  all  this  rigid  training,  we  should  expect  the 
Prussian  character  to  be  marked  by  a  passivity  and 
want  of  originality,  as  is  the  case.  Ever  waiting  for 
an  impulse  from  government,  and  looking  to  it  to  ini- 
tiate every  thing,  the  Prussians  have  the  character  of 
being  the  best  of  subjects,  while  lacking  those  essential 
characteristics  of  a  good  citizen  —  an  active,  self- 
rel}nng  public  spirit,  and  practical  efficiency  in  the  con- 
duct of  civil  aJSairs.  The  individual  is  apt  to  be  lost 
in  the  machine.  They  are  otherwise  intelligent,  well- 
educated,  and  probably  superior  in  refinement  of  man- 
ners, especially  at  the  capital,  to  most  other  Germans. 

Immediately  after  the  French  revolution  of  1848, 
disturbances  occurred  at  Berlin,  (March  13,)  which 
obliged  the  king  to  make  large  concessions  to  the 
Dcople.  After  a  time,  however,  a  reaction  took  place, 
and  afiairs  returned  to  their  former  state. 

Sovereigns  of  Prussia. 


DCKES. 
Dtf«  of  Acccarioa. 
AD. 

lo2$.  Albert  of  Brandenburg. 
lo6d.  Albert  Frederic 


lo77 
lOOo 


Reoeicts, 

George  Frederic. 

Joachim    Frederic,  (£- 
lector    of   Branden- 
burg.) 
1609.  John  Sigismund,  (Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg.) 

Dukes. 
1618.  John  Sigismund. 


Dale  of  AcceMtoB. 
AD. 

1621.  George  WHliam. 

1640.  Frederic  William,  the 

Great  Elector. 

Kings. 

16S8.  Frederic     I.,    (Elector 
Frederic  IH.) 

1713.  Frederic  WUliam  I. 

1740.  Frederic      II.,     the 
Great. 

1786.  Frederic  William  11. 

1797.  Frederic  William  IIL 

1840.  Frederic  William  IV. 


CHAPTER  CCCCL. 

We:-  rpHALiA.  —  Historical  Account  —  The  Fern 
Courts — The  Anabaptists — Their  Outrages 
and  Sufferings, 

One  of  the  most  important  portions  of  Prussia  is 

Westphalia^  which  has  undergone  such  a  variety  of 

changes,  that  it  requires  a  dislincl  histoncal  notice. 

The  name  has  been  applied  to  tracts  of  country*  o^ 


various  extent,  at  diflferent  times.  It  is  now  a  PntsstaL 
province,  with  an  area  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  a 
population  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half,  and  bounded 
by  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Hesse* 
Darmstadt.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  name  was  given  to 
that  part  of  the  great  duchy  of  Saxony  still  called  Sjikt- 
land — that  is,  "Red-land"  —  by  the  common  people, 
between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  The  archbishop 
of  Cologne  received  Sauerland  as  a  fief  from  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  in  1179,  under  the  name  of  Westphalia. 
In  1802,  when  that  archbishopric  was  abolisbcKit  West- 
phalia passed  as  a  duchy  to  Hesse- Darmstadt,  by  which 
power  it  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1815.  It  then  bad 
an  area  of  fifteen  hundred  square  miles. 

The  Circle  of  Westphalia^  whichr  belonged  to  the 
Grermanic  empire  till  the  peace  of  Luneville,  had 
twenty-seven  thousand  square  nfiles,  with  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  was  bounded  north  bv 
the  German  Ocean,  east  bv  Lower  Saxonv,  west  bv 
the  Netherlands,  and  south  bv  the  Circle  6f  the  Lower 
Rhine.  The  Circle  of  Westphalia  is  historically  inter- 
esting, as  being  the  original  seat  of  the  Vehme^and  the 
scene  of  the  Anabaptist  extravagances,  crimes,  and 
sufferings. 

The  Vehme  —  that  is,  "  court  "  —  or  Fem  CtmrU  of 
the  middle  ages,  were  a  relic  of  the  rude  efibrts  of 
barbarism  to  establish  justice ;  it  was  the  revival,  id 
1220,  of  the  frey-Jield  gerickt^  or  **  open  field  ccmrt  *^ 
of  former  days  of  heathenism,  whose  judges  were  named 
by  the  priests  of  Mars.  AAer  the  christianization  of 
Germany,  the  sixteen  judges  were  elected  bv  certain 
monks.  Charlemagne  provided  that  the  place  of 
meeting  should  be  roofed  in ;  but  it  retained  its  old 
name  of  Mall,  —  a  name,  by  the  way,  still  applied  to 
the  open  walk  around  Boston  CommoD.  The  senior 
member  acted  as  graf,  or  count,  the  junior  as  crier, 
and  the  remaining  fourteen  as  jur}-men.  In  ancienT 
times,  the  tribunal  —  called  the  "  king'*s  stool ""  —  u-as 
a  green  plot,  sixteen  feet  square,  measured  by  rods  of 
the  length  of  one  side,  which  rods  were  themselves 
first  verified  as  to  their  length  by  the  graf,  with  his 
right  foot.  This  was  probably  the  origin  of  our  rod 
measure.  The  crier  then  consecratcni  the  square  K 
justice  by  digging  a  trench  in  the  centre :  into  this  each 
of  the  judges  cast  a  handful  of  ashes,  a  tile,  and  a 
coal,  and  it  was  then  filled  up.* 


\ 


*  'When  a  crunmal  was  to  be  tried,  or  a  dvil  cmnae  decided 
the  "  free  graf  "  and  **  free  jurymen  "  assemhled  on  the  fpot 
thus  hallowed ;  and  the  crier,  after  proclaiming  aflcnoe*  ad- 
dressed the  graf  in  an  uncouth  rhjme,  which  may  be  tzazi*> 
lated  thus:  — 

"  Sir  Graf, 
By  vour  leare, 
AnK  with  submission, 
I  crare  permission  — 
So  tell  me,  I  praj, 
If  TOUT  vassal  maj 
This  seat  now  place 
Upon  the  king's  seat  bj  your  good  grmee. 

To  which  the  graf  replied  in  a  different  metr^  — > 

"  Whilst  the  son  shines  equallr 
On  lord  and  serf,  on  low  and  liifflu 
On  peasant's  toil,  and  monarch  s  care,  • 

I  mighty  justice  will  declare ;  — 
Place  the  seat  by  measure  eren. 
That  equal  judgiment  ma^  be  giTcn, 
And  all  may  hear  impartially 
The  accusation  and  reply.** 

The  crier  then  placed  the  seat  exactlj  in  the  ^SATiy  gf  ^ 
square,  and  again  addressed  the  graf:  — 

"  Sir  Graf,  master  kind, 
Ol  ^^\a  ^\yK  I  foa 


.^ 
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The  Vchmic  tribunals  of  Westphalia,  as  revived  in 
the  lime  of  Frederic  II., — A.  D.  1220, — had  an  heredi- 
tary' chairman,  the  lord  of  the  district,  or  his  delegate, 
who  also  appointed  the  jurymen,  or  schoppcn.  A  pu*b- 
lie  court  was  held  thrice  a  year,  and  he  that  refused 
lu  app(jar  before  it  when  summoned,  was  tried  by  a 
fK)rtion  of  the  judpjes  called  '*  the  initiated,"  sitting  in 
secret  tribunaL  Their  sessions  were  generally  in  the 
lialls  of  the  episcopal  palace  at  Cologne.  The  jury- 
iiMMi  took  a  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  trust,  and 
of  secrecy,  under  awful  penalties.  They  had  a  kind 
of  mas(inic  signs,  grips,  A:c.,  by  which  they  recognized 
each  other.  The  accuser  and  accused  made  their 
statements  on  oath ;  if  the  latter  refused  to  appear,  he 
was  condemned,  and  placed  under  ban.  Soon  after 
this,  the  corpse  of  the  condemned  was  sure  to  be  found 
hanging  on  a  tree,  in  the  trunk  of  which  was  stuck  a 
(lajriier,  inscribed  with  the  mystic  cipher  of  the  Vehme, 
S.  S.  G.  G., — that  is,  sticky  stone ^  g/'oss^  groan^  — 
words,  probably,  of  secret  meaning.  The  schoppen 
also  made  circuits  by  day  and  by  night,  and  had  the 
right  to  execute  u(>on  the  spot  criminals  caught  in  the 
fact.  All  the  tribunals  were  subject  to  a  general 
chapter,  presided  over  by  the  emperor,  or  his  deputy, 
the  sovereign  of  Westphalia.  The  institution  spread 
throughout  Germany,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century 
nuiiil>ercd  one  hundred  thousand  member^ ;  but  it  sunk 
into  insignificance  in  the  next  century.  T!ie  last  fern 
court,  hold  near  Munster,  was  superseded,  in  1811,  b^ 
the  French  code. 

The  Anabaptists^  as  their  name  imports,  taught  that 
infant  baptism  was  unscriptural,  and  that  those  thus 
t)a|>iized  must  be  ^^  baptized  again,^*  in  order  to  become 
m''ml>ers  of  the  Christian  church.  They  also,  in  op- 
(>«»sition  to  Luther,  taught  that  resistance  to  unjust  sov- 
cnigns  was  right,  and  looked  for  a  kingdom  of  the 
saints  on  earth  —a  spiritual  republic.  This  sect  arose 
at  Zwickau,  ai<d  were  headed  by  one  Klaus  StorcA,  a 
weaver,  who  went  about  attended  by  twelve  apostles 
and  seventy-two  disciples.  Expelled  from  Zwickau, 
they  came  to  Wittemberg,  and  were  driven  thence  by 
liUther.  Munzer,  one  of  the  apostles,  plundered  the 
monasteries  and  the  houses  of  the  rich  in  Saxony,  and 
uiu<;ht  the  doctrine  of  a  community  of  goods  among 
O'hristians.  His  exhortations  collected  an  army  of 
peas<mts  and  miners,  who  were  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  five  hundred  men,  by  the  united  troops  of  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick.      Munzer 

I  your  will  obey  : 

So  tell  me,  I  prmy, 

Wliether  these  rods  be  riffht  and  trae. 

For  the  poor  and  the  weuthr  too. 

To  measure  If  nd,  estate,  ana  gear : 

Tell  me,  as  yoa  perdition  fear. 

The  ^raf  then  laid  the  rods  on  the  ground,  and  measured 
them  with  his  right  foot  —  an  operation  which  was  also 
performed  by  each  of  the  jurymen.    TbA  crier  now  spoke 

again  :  — 

"  Sir  Graf; 
I  a«k  Tour  leare, 
(If  it  be  TOUT  good  pleasore,) 
That  I  with  theae  your  rods  shonld  measnre, 
Openly  and  without  deceit, 
llere  the  king's  free  judgment  seat" 

The  graf  replied,  — 

"Rii^htlallow, 
Wrong  forbid  in  this  cause. 
Under  the  pains  of  our  old  known  lawa." 

The  plot  haring  been  duly  mMsnredt  the  gnf  look 
seat,  and  ddi^cred  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  theee  words,  — 


himself  was  put  to  death  after  the  battle,  A.  D. 
1525. 

In  1529,  the  Anabaptists  committed  the  wildest  ex- 
cesses in  St.  Gall,  Basle,  Stuttgard,  and  Erfurt,  robbing 
the  people,  going  naked, —  as  if,  being  in  paradise, 
clothes  were  superfluous,  —  and  riding  about,  like  chil- 
dren, on  hobby-horses,  broomsticks,  &:c.  Several  of  the 
leaders  were  taken,  and  hanged  by  the  public  author- 
ities. Munster,  in  Westphalia,  having  risen  against  its 
bishop,  (A.  D.  1527,)  the  leader  of  the  revolt  joined  the 
Anabaptists,  who  thus  became  masters  of  the  city,  under 
John  of  Lfi/den^a  tailor, and  KnipperdoUing,  a  burgo- 
master, his  lieutenant.  The  new  chief  commenced 
his  proceedings  by  running  stark  naked  about  the 
streets,  screaming,  "  The  King  of  Zion  is  come ; " 
while  his  lieutenant  shouted,  ^^  Every  high  place  shall 
be  brought  low ;  ^^  and  the  mob  instantly  pulled  down 
all  the  steeples  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  sect  now 
docked  to  Munster;  but  as  among  them  there  were 
six  times  as  many  women  as  men,  John  proposed  a 
plurality  of  wives,  and  set  the  example  by  taking 
seventeen  females  to  himself!  The  city  was  besieged 
by  the  bishop  and  his  allies,  and  defended  by  soldiers, 
aided  by  boys  who  shot  arrows  with  deadly  effect, 
while  women  poured  down  wet  lime  and  melted 
pitch  upon  the  heads  of  the  besiegers.  Famine  soon 
showed  itself,  but  the  fanatic  leaders  revelled  in  plenty. 
This  being  reoroved  by  one  of  John^s  wives,  he  killed 
.i<;i,<ifid  dau\xx«  tound  her  corpse  with  liis  oth%r  wives. 
The  city  was  stormed,  the  fanatics  put  to  the  sword, 
and  their  leaders  tortured,  and  hung  up  on  a  tower  in 
cages,  to  perish  miserably. 

The  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  erected  by  Napo- 
leon in  1807,  and  its  sovereignty  given  to  his  brother, 
Joseph.  It  included  part  of  Ilesse-Cassol,  Brunswick, 
and  other  petty  states,  with  Paderbom,  Minden,  Got- 
tingen,  Magdeburg,  dx.,  an  area,  in  all,  of  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  square  miles,  with  about  two 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Cassel  was  its  capital.  Its 
constitution  was  entirely  on  the  French  model;  and 
though  previously  exhausted,  the  country  began  to  re- 
vive under  a  good  administration.  In  1810,  Hanover 
was  added  to  it,  but  soon  taken  away  again.  It  fur- 
nished twenty-four  thousand  men  to  NapoIeon^s  Russian 
expedition,  few  of  whom  returned  ;  twelve  thousand 
Westphalians  subsequently  followed  him  to  Saxony. 
But  in  the  same  year,  1812,  the  government  of  Prussia 
was  restored,  and  the  kingdom  of  Westplialia  abolished. 


*'  All  who  on  this  daj  i^ppear : 
Bj  TOUT  consent  is  holden  here, 
Lnacr  hearen's  light  canopy, 
Our  free  tribunal,  ojpenlj. 
Come,  while  sunshine  ret  is  lasting,  — 
Come,  while  still  ^our  lips  are  fasting. 
Bt  rule  is  set  the  judgment  seat, 
Tne  wandii  are  prored  wherewith  we  mete. 
Judge  truly  then,  without  &Tor  or  fear : 
Up,  a  vused  and  accuser,  while  daylight  is  here. 
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Proclama.ion  was  then  made,  three  timea,  that  none  by 
word  or  aign  ahould  prcaume  to  disturb  the  fittings  of  the 
court ;  and  the  jurymen,  unarmed  and  with  bare  heada,  took 
their  places  round  the  judgment  seat.  The  accused  now 
^>peared  with  his  aponsora.  If  he  took  an  oath  of  innocence 
on  the  croaa  of  the  aword,  and  none  swore  against  him,  he 
waa  discharged ;  and,  taking  a  croaa-penny,  cast  it  down  before 
the  graf^  turned,  and  went  his  way :  —  whoaoerer,  aayi  an 
(dd  law,  •*  offereCh  htm  let  or  hindennce,  hath  broken  the 
king'a  peace.'*  If  he  acknowledged  hii  crime,  or  was  convicted 
on  Uie  oaths  of  a  greater  number  than  swore  in  his  fitvor,  the 
graf  pasted  sentence  of  death,  baniahment,  or  fine.  Crimkiali 
capitally  eonvictad  were  hurried  away  at  oiice«  and  Va&a^  «<& 
tha 
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CnAPTER  ccccii. 

BiTABit  —  S*sosv  —  Hasoveh  — •Wietembeho 
—  Baden — Otheh  States. 
Bavaria  derives  ila  name  from  the  Bait  or  Boioarit 
cF  classic  Europe,  whence  its  Gcrmuri  nppellnhon, 
Bttiern.  The  original  terrilory  formed  one  of  llie 
most  ODcient  duchies  in  Europe.  It  is  now  one  half 
grentcr  than  in  1777,  and  comptisea  tlie  greater  pari 
of  the  former  Circles  of  Bavaria  and  Franconia,  cer- 
aiin  dislricla  of  Suabia,  Anspach,  Baircuth,  Bainberg, 
Wurzhur^,  Au^burg,  Eichstadi,  Freisingon,  and  parts 
of  Mainz,  Fulda,  and  Spires.  In  1777,  the  elector 
pnlntino  Charles  Theodore  inherited  it,  and  added  to 
It  his  patrimony  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  sijuaie  miles.  Bavaria  now  contains  an  area  of 
ihirty-onc  thousand  square  miles,  and  is  second  in  im- 
portance, among  the  German  Btates.  to  Austria  and 
Prussia  only.  Ila  population  is  over  four  millions.  Its 
climate  ia  healthy,  and  few  countries  possess  a  more 
productive  soil ;  yet  much  of  it  lay  waste  through 
Ignorance  and  idleness,  till  the  present  enligblened 
government  look  meoBUres  to  bring  it  iulo  use.  Grain, 
wine,  and  hops  are  its  chief  products.  Full  liberty  of 
conscience  was  cMallished,  in  1818,  in  matters  of  re- 
Itgion.  About  one  quarter  of  the  population  are  Prot- 
estants, flixiy  ihoirsnnd  Jews,  and  the  rest  Catholics. 
A  system  of  cammon  schools  exists  with  a  thorough  and 
I  eHicicnlorgnniEalioi).  The  government  iseonstitulional; 
and  by  the  constinilioa  of  181S,  Maximilian  Joseph  se- 
eonato  hit  people  lihorty  of  conscience,  eiiuaVtty  befote 


tlie  law  and  as  to  taxes,  with  a  legislature  elected  by  all 
classcsof  resident  cilizens,and  enjoy  tug  the  ri^t  of  iti>- 
cussingand  approving  laws,  Toting  the  pobliciaXMiaud 
re(]uiring  the  tedress  of  all  infringements  of  the  righbt 
recognized  by  the  constitution.  The  rcvrrmie  nmount* 
to  about  thirteen  and  a  holf  millions  of  dolinn,  arrr- 
aging  ntxiut  three  dollars  to  each  individual.  A«  to 
military  resources,  every  Bnvnrinn  is  liable  to  be  rfl- 
rolled  in  ihe  militia  after  the  age  of  twenty -one  jcan ; 
any  one  between  eighteen  and  thirty  may  enlmt  is 
the  regular  army ;  and  no  Buvarian  eati  aellle  nr 
marry,  or  receive  a  definite  appoinimeDl,  lUI  h<*  has 
done  all  that  the  military  law  requires.  Tlic  eflW-iiw 
military  force  is  somewhat  lesn  than  sixty  thouraift 
men.  There  arc  in  Bavaria  two  ihoiisaiid  four  hnnitrr*! 
and  seven  noble  families,  of  which  Dol  om.-  ihouwiul 
possess  landed  property. 

Six  hundred  years  before  the  Chrisiion  era,  the  fl«.i 
emigrated  from  Gaul,  and,  after  subduing  the  natitn, 
settled  themselves  between  the  upper  courses  of  tlie 
Danube  and  the  Alps.  They  wore  conquered  by  ilie 
Komans,  and,  in  the  lime  of  Augusioa,  formed  a  pan 
of  VLndelicia.  No  country  aufl'cred  more  than  Bavaria 
from  the  irruptions  of  the  nonhem  nations  in  lh» 
second  century  and  Inter,  which  kept  it  in  a  coRnUticin 
of  wretchedness  and  slavery.  At  last,  b  tlie  fiAh  and 
sixth  centuries,  the  HeruH,  Marrtymanni,  Thaimfii, 
and  other  tribes,  established  ihomHlvea  pcrmauem- 
ly  in  Norimm,  a  part  of  the  present  Bavaria,  adopted 
the  name  of  Boioarii,  gave  that  of  Boioaria  to  the 
country,  and  farced  the  onmeis  of  the  soil  to  afaosi' 
\  tiievi  \va.^«  Wt\^iiB.^  and  customa  for  thoae  of 
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(lerman  mcc.  Bavaria  passed  from  the  Romans  to 
the  Ostrogoths ;  then  to  the  Franks,  wlio  allowed  its 
[M'ople  to  elect  tlieir  own  dukes  from  tHe  patrician  line 
of  the  Ai^ilol fingers.  These  exercised  a  nearly  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
Thassilo,  the  last  duke,  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
('harlemagne,  A.  D.  783. 

In  1070,  the  emperor  granted  Bavaria  to  the  Guclfs, 
and  in  1 180,  to  Otho^  count  of  Wittelsbach,  a  native 
[>rinre,  from  whom  the  present  sovereigns  are  de- 
sociKJed.  On  failure  of  the  direct  line  in  1777,  Charles 
Theodore^  the  elector  palatine,  came  to  the  throne,  and 
.'iddrd  his  palatinate  to  the  kingdom,  as  already  re- 
marked, while  he  ceded  the  district  of  Inn  —  eight 
hundred  and  forty  square  miles  —  to  Austria.  Subsc- 
(jucnt  changes,  by  adding  or  subtracting  one  and 
another  district,  left  its  territory  to  consist  of  the  parts 
enuinerated  al)ove.  The  first  king  of  Bavaria  was 
MiuvimUian  Joseph,  A.  D.  1806,  who  left  the  throne  to 
liis  son,  Louis  Charles  Augustus  /.,  in  1825.  This 
king,  becoming  infatuated  with  an  adventuress,  the 
notorious  LoUi  Monfcs,  made  himself  so  contemptible 
to  his  subjects,  in  18-18,  that,  on  March  22d  of  that 
year,  he  resigned  his  throne  to  his  son,  Maximilian 
11.^  who  reigns  with  as  mueh  moderation  as  can  be  ex- 
pected, amid  the  di»spntie  inthienres  that  surround  him, 

Louis  I.,  lately  king  of  Bavaria,  —  the  most  liberal 
of  the  Grerman  princes,  —  in  order  to  gratify  the  strong 
feeling  of  nationality  which  exists  among  all  who 
*?poak  the  (ierman  language,  conceived  the  idea  of 
erecting  near  the  line  of  canal  which  connects  the  two 
great  rivers  of  Germany,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 
a  building  suggestive  and  symbolical  of  Grermanism, 
and  calculated  to  unite  together  the  German  memories 
of  the  past,  the  German  pride  in  the  present,  and  the 
German  hopes  in  the  future.  To  recall  the  earliest 
ideas  of  the  Germanic  nations,  he  called  it  the  Valhalla, 
—  the  "  hall  of  heroes,"  —  so  famous  in  the  creed  of 
the  renowne<l  barbarians,  from  whom  the  Teutonic  race 
is  descended.  This  vast  hall  of  Odin  was  the  shadowy 
heaven  of  their  fierce  mj  thology,  already  noticed  at 
pa<re  971 ;  its  name  was,  therefore,  appropriately  given 
to  an  f?reclion  intended  to  commemorate  the  immortal 
men  and  women,  deeds,  arts,  and  ideas  of  Germany. 
The  building  is  mwlelled,  externally,  after  the  Parthe- 
non of  Athens  ;  internally  it  is  unique,  but  thoroughly 
e lassie,  it  is  one  hundred  and  four  feet  high,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  wide,  and  built  of  vast  blocks  of 
<')iid  marhle,  raised  on  terraces  of  masonr\'.  It  crowns 
liie  toj)  of  a  hill.  The  walls  are  eight  or  nine  feet 
•hiik,  and  the  roof  is  of  bronze  and  iron.  The  inside 
i<  inaiznificently  ornamented,  and  upon  its  sides  are 
armn;:eil  the  busts  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  the 
<  Jerriian  nice. 

'I  lie  various  inhabitants  of  Bavaria  differ  verv  much 
in  character;  the  Bavarian  from  the  highlands  near 
Tyrol .  and  the  Franconian  in  the  north  part  of  the 
kinirdom,  lieing  as  unlike  as  any  two  Germans  prob- 
alily  can  be.  The  different  parts  of  this  young  kinc- 
(loin,  indeed,  have  been  so  recently  united,  that  it  is 
not  [K)«siblc  to  speak  of  any  character  as  common  to 
its  inhabitants.  The  native  of  Upper  Bavaria  is  short 
in  stature,  hardy,  and  laborious.  Many  of  tho  Bava- 
rians are  distinguished  for  mechanical  talent. 

Saxoxt.  —  The  legend  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Saxons  from  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  has  been 
alluded  to.     The  names  earliest  known  among  the 


tribes  of  Northern  Central  Europe,  afterward  called 
Saxons  —  from  sax,  a  short  sword  —  are  the  Chauci^ 
the  Cherusci  —  who  routed  the  Romans  —  the  Cimbri, 
and  the  Trutoncs.  In  the  third  century  A.  D.,  the 
Saxons  were  a  numerous  people,  warlike  and  piratical, 
who  devastated  the  coasts  of  R-^lgium  and  Britain. 
The  latter  country  was  invaded,  in  the  fifth  century, 
by  two  consid(»ral)le  honies  of  these,  under  Hengist 
and  Ilorsa.  Those  of  the  race  who  remained  in  Ger- 
many, the  East  and  West-phalians,  and  Engrians, 
occupied  a  vague  extent  of  country.  Charlemagne 
waged  a  thirty  years'  war  with  the*  brave  but  savage 
Saxons,  under  their  famous  chief,  Wittekind,  duke  of 
Westphalia,  who  was  at  length  subdued,  and  embraced 
Christianity. 

In  845,  there  was  a  duke  of  Saxony ;  and  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Germany,  the  Saxons  were  the  mos* 
powerful  of  the  six  German  nations  —  the  Eastern 
Franks,  Saxons,  Frisians,  Thuringians,  Suabians,  and 
Bavarians.  In  919,  tjenr}',  duke  of  Saxony,  was 
elected  emperor  of  Germany,  under  the  title  of  Henry 
I, ;  and  transmitted  the  dignity  to  his  son,  grandson, 
and  great-grandson.  The  duchy  afterward  passed  to 
the  Bavarian  branch  of  the  Guelf  family,  A.  D.  1 125, 
of  which  Henry  the  Lion  —  celebrated  for  his  contest 
with  the  emperor — was  a  member,  A.  D.  1146-95. 
After  several  changes,  Frederic  the  Warrior,  mar- 
grave of  Meissen  (Misnia)  and  landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
became  duke  and  elector  of  Saxony,  1424. 

Tl\e  union  of  these  three  countries  rendered  the 
elector  of  Saxony  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
of  Germany.  Frederic  the  Wise  (A.  D.  1486  to 
1525)  was  celebrated  as  the  protector  of  Luther  from 
the  fate  of  IIuss,  as  the  promoter  of  the  reformation, 
and  as  the  founder  of  the  university  of  Wittemlwrg.  At 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Saxony  was  divided 
into  three  circles.  Upper  Saxony,  l-iower  Saxony,  and 
Westphalia,  till  1806.  At  the  pacification  of  Europ<j  in 
1815,  the  separate  existence  of  Saxony,  which  had  been 
faithful  to  Napoleon,  was  debated  ;  but  finally  it  was 
reduced  to  its  present  dimensions,  of  five  thousand 
eight  hundred  square  miles,  with  a  million  and  a  half 
of  inhabitants,  by  taking  from  it,  for  Pnissia,  some  nine 
thousand  square  miles,  to  form  the  province  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  and  also  Westphalia.  The  remnant  wa.«» 
called  the  Kingdbm  of  Saxony  ;  and  though  it  is  the 
smallest  kingdom  of  Europe,  its  people  are  the  Ik^i 
and  most  universally  educated.  Intelligence,  industr}*, 
and  honesty  distinguish  the  inhabitants. 

Hanover.  —  Hanover,  with  an  area  of  fotirtecn 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  one  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  five  hundred,  is  bounded  north-west  by  tho 
German  Ocean,  north-east  by  the  Elbe,  east  and  south- 
east by  Prussia  and  Brunswick,  south-west  by  Lippe, 
Hessc-Cass(d,  and  Prussia,  and  west  by  Holland.  The 
valleys  between  its  mountains  are  fertile,  and  its 
heathy  downs  pasture  immense  flocks.  When  the 
heath  is  in  bloom,  some  sixty  thousand  hives  aro 
brought  upon  these  downs,  and  honey  is  made  to  tlie 
value  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.  The 
revenue  is  between  four  and  five  million  dollara, 
and  the  military  establishment  numbers  twenty  thou- 
sand infantry,  twenty-seven  hundred  cavalry,  and 
eighteen  thousand  militia.  In  the  latter,  all  males 
between  seventeen  and  fifty  yean  of  age  are  liable  to 
serve.    There  are  about  two  KundwA^&KSQ«K»^^>i^• 
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are  Protestants.     The  government  is  that  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy. 

A  few  independent  tribes  of  hunters  and  herdsmen 
are  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  territory  known  to  his- 
tory. It  is  named  as  the  abode  of  the  Cherusci,  who 
defeated  Varus,  the  Chauci,  and  the  Longobardi. 
When  Charlemagne  introduced  Christianity  here,  its 
inhabitants  were  Saxons.  For  several  hundred  years, 
it  was  a  part  of  Saxony.  During  the  tliirtccnth  cen- 
tury, of  the  eighty-five  towns  composing  the  Ilanseatic 
league,  thirteen  were  of  Hanover.  On  the  death  of 
the  English  Queen  Anne,  the  electors  of  Hanover,  of 
the  family  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg,  became  kings 
of  England,  and  so  continued,  till,  by  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria,  the  two  countries  were  separated, 
as  the  electorate  of  Hanover  could  descend  only  in 
the  male  line ;  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  eldest 
survi\4ng  brother  of  King  William  IV.  of  England, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Hanover,  by  the  title  of  Ernest 
Augustus^  A.  D.  1837.  He  still  reigns,  and,  though 
bitterly  opposed  to  reforms,  has  been  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  general  demand  for  popular  rights ;  and,  in 
March,  1848,  granted  his  subjects  freedom  of  the 
press,  amnesty  for  political  ofiences,  and  the  conven- 
tion and  public  declaration  of  the  states,  or  represent- 
ative assembly. 

WiRTEMBERG.  —  WirtcmbcTg  is  a  kingdom,  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  long  by  one  hundred  broad, 
lying  between  Baden  on  the  west  and  Bavaria  on  the 
east,  with  an  area  of  about  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred square  miles.  Its  territory  is  mountainous,  and 
for  the  most  part  extremely  fertile.  In  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industry,  as  also  in  trade,  both 
external  and  internal,  Wirtemberg  is  highly  flourish- 
ing. Its  people  are  good  natured,  well  educated,  and 
robust.  Its  university  at  Tubingen  has  acquired  great 
celebrity,  and  the  number  of  children  attending  its 
fine  system  of  common  schools  is  one  in  six  of  the 
whole  population  —  a  proportion  larger  than  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  revenue  of  the  kingdom  is 
about  ten  millions  of  florins,  and  the  army,  on  the 
peace  establishment,  n.umbers  five  or  six  thousand  : 
the  war  establishment  enrolls  about  nineteen  thousand 
Every  subject  is  liable  to  serve  six  years  in 


men. 


the  army.  The  government  has  been  an  hereditary 
constitutional  monarchy  since  1819 ;  previously,  it  was 
a  simple  monarchy.     Stuttgard  is  the  capital. 

The  Alemanni,  those  renowned  enemies  of  Rome 
and  conquerors  of  her  armies,  dwelt  here  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century  A.  D. ;  in  496,  they 
were  subdued  by  the  Franks,  under  Clovis.  The 
country  was  afterward  called  Suubia,  which  anciently 
included  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  Augsburg,  and  Ulm, 
and  its  dukes  in  time  acquired  the  imperial  crown  ; 
but  the  duchy  of  Suabia  was  ruined  on  the  death  of 
Conradin,  in  1268,  being  frittered  into  petty  sovereign- 
ties, which  now  became  independent. 

Ulrich  I.,  count  of  Wirtemberg,  one  of  these  petty 
sovereigns,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  present  dynasty  of 
the  kingdom.  Ehcrhard  the  Illmtrious  had  a  reign 
of  sixty  years,  checkered  with  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tudes. He  commenced  the  attempts  upon  the  rights 
of  the  imperial  cities,  called  the  War  of  the  Cities 
—  which  was  carried  on  between  the  nobles  and 
burgesses  for  two  hundred  years.  Being  summoned 
to  the  bar  of  the  empire  to  answer  certain  complaints, 
he  appeared^  with  a  troop  of  two  hundred  horse,  and 
declared   himself  to  he  nobody's  vassal.     He  v<aa 


placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  his  statei 
entirely  overrun,  the  imperialist  troops  committing 
unbounded  excesses.  On  the  emperor's  death,  how- 
ever, he  recovered  all  his  territory,  with  considerable 
additions. 

Eberhard  F.,  after  a  youth  of  profligacy,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1482,  and  faithfully  devoted  himself 
to  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom,  which  is  indebted  to 
him  for  the  first  foundation  of  a  representative  consti- 
tution. The  emperor  Maximilian  declared  at  his  grave 
that  he  had  "  left  no  equal  in  the  empire  in  princely 
virtues."  A.  D.  1496.  Christopher^  who  began  to 
reign  in  1550,  was  possessed  of  great  talents  and  the 
noblest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  It  was  he  who 
completely  established  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
founded  a  constitution  in  church  and  state,  the  main 
features  of  which  remain  to  the  present  day.  Situated 
directly  between  Germany  and  France,  Wirtemberg 
suflfered  dreadful  ravages  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  the  seven  years' 
war ;  and  also  in  the  hostile  operations  which  grew 
out  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1797,  Frederic 
William  Charles  ascended  the  throne,  and  was 
succeeded  by  William,  the  present  sovereign,  in 
1816. 

Baden.  —  The  grand  duchy  of  Baden  —  having  six 
thousand  square  miles  of  surface,  oind  more  than  one 
million  people  —  consists  of  the  long  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  from  Basle  to  Manheim,  sloping  down  from  the 
Black  Forest,  which  borders  it  like  a  ring,  and  broken 
into  a  number  of  fine  and  broad  subordinate  valleys 
The  soil  of  these  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  hili-sides 
are  covered  with  the  richest  pasturage.  Its  transit 
trade  is  very  great,  and  its  people  are  industrious  and 
prosperous.  Carlsruhe  is  now  the  capital ;  but  the 
majestic  ancient  palace  of  the  electors  palatine  is  at 
Heidelberg.  The  duchy  derives  its  name  from  Baden, 
a  city  so  called  from  its  warm  baths,  which  still  attract 
the  diseased  and  the  gay.  The  educational  establish- 
ments of  Baden  are  very  extensive,  including,  beside 
common  or  primary  schools,  thirteen  gymnasiums, 
four  lyceums,  and  two  universities.  Since  1817,  it 
has  had  a  representative  constitution  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  Bavaria  or  Wirtemberg. 

From  1052  to  1527,  therejvere  sixteen  sovereigns 
of  Baden  :  in  1527,  it  was  divided  into  the  tw^o  sover- 
eignties of  Baden-Baden  and  Baden-Dourlach  :  down 
to  1761,  the  former  had  eight  sovereigns,  and  the  latter 
nine,  in  the  last  of  whom,  Charles  Frederic,  who  sur- 
vived the  last  sovereign  of  Baden-Baden,  the  two 
were  again  united,  as  the  two  sovereigns  had  agreed 
they  should  be  in  either  survivor.  In  1801,  the  treaty 
of  Luneville  raised  Charles  Frederic  to  the  dignity  of 
elector,  and  he  afterward  constantly  sided  with  France. 
Leopold,  tlie  present  grand  duke,  came  to  the  sover- 
eignty in  183.0.  hi  1848  n'volutionary  agitation  shook 
the  country,  but  soon  yielded  to  the  general  reaction. 

Other  German  States.  —  The  other  states,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  at  page  970,  var}' 
in  extent  from  fifty-two  square  miles  to  five  thousiind 
seven  hundred  and  twelve,  and  in  population  from  five 
or  six  thousand  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand. 
They  consist  of  one  electorate,  six  grand  duchies,  ten 
duchies,  ten  principalities,  four  free  cities,  and  one 
landgraviate.  The  details  of  the  history  of  all  these 
petty  sovereignties  would  carry  us  entirely  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  present  work.     W^e  can  oaly  notice 
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Hrssr-C'issi  I    is    a    pi«*tnrf*«i«H'   omnirv.      Il    lif^  '  |t:is:iirr  nt  \hr  mi>iii)i  of  tlicWrsor,  it  hiiH  pit- res  (»f  !<t- 

^hifflv  «iii  tin*   Fu!il;«,  ami  i'^i  hnmi'lirs  s:irM-.iiii!rii  I»v  rifnrv  in  tliirfffiit  i»:ir!s  of  Nfullifrii  (Jf niiaiiv.     Il  has 

S.i\r-\Vi'Imar,  Iiavana,  lli'v-«'.l)anii»«ta«ll,  Na-siiM,  ami  liTilr  liisiurit*  nnowii.      Il  is  of  ii  «!/«•  npial  lo  IjIi.xciii- 

lla>i'ivi-r,  ;imi   If  Twii-n  ilii*  I*ni-<«»:aii  pruNliH'i's  nf  Sax-  Ihipj,  mii-  lifili  larn'-r  lliaii  llif  stati*  of  JV-Iawarf*. 
nnv    aii'l    \\'rN!|»|j:ilia.       j's    aiirii  jii    lati'i'jravis    win- '       //ri//i.</rirA"  is  ruriiMMl  of  llin-r  isol:ite«l  trrriiorirs,  of 

\\:irl;k«' aii'l   |Mr.v»rr  il.  aiiij   it    \^  imw  n*s:i»ri'i|  In  llu-ir  iiM«'ij'ial  rxTfiit,  in  tlir  mitUt  of  ||aiiu\i'r  mikI  iVussia, 

■■■;•:■  >fn*a'.\»',  tin-  ['ri»«'  ?i:  •■!«i'!iir.  atii-r  forniin^  f«»r  a  ami   iijn*.!lv  !»«■:« ii-n  ih**   Kilil'  and  tin*  Wrsi-r.      It  is 

I  I  ■  I  « 

wliili'  \\\i'  ft  n'r.il  jiirl  «»l'  J<  niiiH-   !<<  ma  party's  fpliiMii-     lb**  «pp«"mlat:«'  <if  nni'  of  tlir  •fn-rit*"*!  and  nuist  anci«'nt 

•  ril  kiiiL'-liiin  of  Wt-'.'plia'.ia,  A.  I>.  IsOT  to  1*^1U.  In  honors  nf  (i'Tnianv.  —  that  of  iiw'lf\  \\\\\\<t'  li«*ail, 
Isl***.  rill' •liT-tir  \  i«  l'!«'!  to  iIh-  (l<-iiianils  for  popular  Ilmry  ilic  Limu  fniiiriMlnl  wi:li  tin*  hoiisrMif  Snahia  for 
fiL'lits,  |»;it  ntit  ti!i  a  ».,  vii'r  r!«»i  Irnl  'wi'iirml.  —  Ilisxr-  tlir  nnpin',  IinT  was  \v«»r"*!«i|,  ami  pnt  nndiT  tin*  iMi[»r- 
Ifirmsftnit  r*m'^\<^  of  two  por;ioii<,  sipanitt'il  liy  lln»  rial  lian.  Tlif  kinL"< '»f  Mritain  an*  tli'M'rnili'd  from  th«* 
K;\»  r  M.i\  n»*  anil  :Im' i<rri'«iry  of  Krankfurt  :  it  inrltiiirs  itrani'li  of  linniswirk-Ij'.nx-liMr;!.  Tlif  froviTnnicnt 
ilii-  t'aiiioii'o  •'.:.>  *•  iitMa\rni*(* 'iml  Worms.  It  lia<i  now  a  .  foniintii'd  alioiolatr  till  altoiit  twenty  vrars  siin'c,  vilii-n. 
iVi"  i*'»ji-'.''riii:i.  'rill*  two  Ml  "•«;•"*,  ra  I  U'lj  f  pjuT  iiw\  l»y  a  violmt  cliani!!'  of  dvna-<Ty,  tin*  propli;  ohtaiiii'd 
L"»r»'r,  foil  II' tl., Ill- L:iiv«Tmnc-nt,mosi!y,  iVoin  A.  I  >.  1*J.'>7  .  lor  tln'm»««-I\rs  a  ri'pn»*rntati\c  conNtitiition.  It  has 
to  ilii-  Fnnt'li  ri\i»l.i'ion,  wi'li  i':trlni'iii  kin;*'*.  Tlifir  prodncid  somr  aMi-  «:i-ni'nds.  —  iSrur- II  Viiw/ir- /'*'/.</•• 
MiiiNrn  siivt'riijfis  an*  inl'imni^  lor  i-nrii'liini;  ihrm-  nar't  is  a  liitl*' ^tatf.calicd  tlii>  Athf-n«<  of  (irnnanv,  ami 
s»I\rs  }iv  i«-!!iM;j  oiiT  tl."  iimli'i.  !>lood,  an*!  liv»-i  of  tlii'ir  ■  lias  madf  iiu  ftir  tin-  MnalhcN^  of  its  irrritorv  l>v  the 
«.  iM"'*'s  lor  liii''".  Ih^'ii.in  m»  ri*i'iiari»'s  s«  rvrd  in  tin*  -pit-mlor  of  its  inti'tli-ftual  irinm|ihs.  IndNMldcd,  as  it 
Atii' TK'aii  war. —  //•  ^^r-Ifnni'  iirts^  iM'twifii  Frankfort  wi-ri.',  iM'iw'rrn  I»iivariM,l*rn>««:a,S;i\ony,and  iIh*  llfKsi's, 
:!irl  Na«N:i  i.  ciwcm  it^  cxix'f'm't'  to  th«*  rt'^'i'iit  favi>r  of  ;  it  ronld  ho|>('  for  litilr  ronsidi-nition  iit  politics;  hut  it 
A<i«!r-a  :  it  has  h>it  twiiitwlivc  ihonsjind  inhahitants.  tak«-s  ihr  had  amoii<r  ih4-  sinaiicr  stati-s  through  thr 
—  .U'v'.V'  fi''wrj;..Vf7j;i'.ri'//  is  a  lit:!i*  larmier  than  foimrcji-  IIImtiI  wisiloniof  itsdsikcs,  who  alt  nu*  led  t<i  its  univ(-r>i- 
rii'.-ind  licH  iH-twri-ii  till-  KIIh-  ami  Itahio,  lloUtcin  atnl  ty  at  Jena  th<.'  f;ri'ati*st  scholars  of  ihf  ii^*\  and  to  its 
Trii^^a.  Ih-nry  th*'  Ij'on  sMlHiiu'd  it;  Imt  in  A.  I).  ■  roiirt  n«'ar  hy,  at  Wr'.niar  villuifr,  snch  a  ronstidlatiiHi 
III*  I,  ;  I  liii-aiiir  a  princ'Ioin  a:;::in,  itschi«*f,  Prihishis,  of  ^miiis  as  Wirland,  lirrdrr,  Si.'hilirr,  and  (iimmIm'  — 
liivMi'i  tiiihrajM  il  rhri-itiani-y.  Thr  .MfckN'idMir;:s  j  tlu?  Iionorin;r  and  honon'd  intimates  of  its  so^crri^ns. 
!:.iil  •'-•iiH-  twi  ii'y.twii  prini'*s  ihiwn  to  th*-  Fp'nch  ruv-  ;  Its  lilM-nd  pn-ss  has  Inron  tk  ^n*al  annoyanri-  to  iht* 
(•' I'.iiri  j'ri'nj  w!i.i-h  ihi'\  »*i:irri'il  iinirh. — .V'^'AVr'/iAiirif- j  a  hso  hit  is?  s  of  (.irrmany,  nnd  its  mlighit'iird  and 
>'/■' /i.':  i^,  m»t  «..!  I  ir-ji- ai  K'l*'!*-  Nland;  it  is  In. 'tween  ■  po|itdar  dnk«  s  wvn*  tlu*  first  to  ^ivo  thi-ir  >'d>. 
•!;•  iVi^-^a!!  prM\  :iii-«  "  of  IJnndi'nh'ir^  and  Pomrni- |  j»'«'is  a  n'[»nsfnrativcM'<institnti(»n.  —  Sinr^Mrininant' 
1^1.  w  I'll  Si*li\\iT;n  fin  t'l"  iiMr'h*w<<i'.      It  lias  ;rivr'n  two  !  IWdhiirahiiusfn  i*<  on  the  Wi-rni,  nnd  has  .sjdt,  roal, 

•  ;  1'  •■i)N  to  (ipMt  llr:*i  ■!.  —  Knifhiius  n^  in  0!d«'idHir(r,  i  and  iron  mines.     Near  it,  on  the  north-east  and  south- 

•  :i  tl:*'  Nor:!i  S- .1.  r  I'N  1  ih"  IJ.'iljnifinn  lordxhip  hy  '  east,  is  4Vi.n'-f'/i/;i/ri;-(f(»^/ifi,  whieh  has  ^iven   its  pn-^- 

!i  iiai«ri)'is  ;»•'■. LTijIi'T-.  wa-i  n ::iii/«d  a»i  an  iiidepen-  i  enl  kinn  to  l^-lir'um,  and   l«»  Kn^dand,   IVinee  Alhert, 

.!•  \\\  *'a*«',  hv  tiii-i  iiriiiaii':i*  liif'.  in  Iv^tJ.      ||  has  seven- 

•  ;i  *•;■!  IP' mi!<"«.  aiid 'wo  to  rhrif  tliiris:ind  ptipulation. 

//••'.'•  in  and  /#»/•/■  hhtri;  ha\«'  !••  ♦'[!  attached  lo  Dili- 

!  I  if';.  •■!  w!»:i*h  ilie  hoi-r  of  Il<i!>!e!i)  has  i^iven  sov- 

'  f  L' I' Niiji-e  .\.  0.  Ill**,     lli'n- was  a  [iriinitivr  wal  c»f 

•  ••  S  ixii.-i.      |Iii!«»N':n  oMi'f  lfIon;jiMl  t«»  the   <  lerman 

•  r-.\'\  a!td  af't-r'Aanl,  in  eotiiieetiMn  with  !/iiienlKir<;, 
:  w  '  •!.•■  kii:*  of  I)fnm:irk  orj«'  vote  in  the  (termanic 
■  "iifi- i«  r.i'Mifi.     In    l**l**,  it  nviilred,  as  stated  in  our 

•-  -.  :  !  »■  :  ?'.'.;  A.  :;.  1  ti  rj*  ■  ir.iri!\  .M'4iire«l  an  in- 
'•■'■■'  Il 'Il  I  ■ 'i.-i'JM.rii-'i  -'I  : 'm-  i!fW  < itTMianie  ti"d«T:i- 
:"■    '.  .»::■  r  .1  I'i'  '"Ix    ii-»  ?•«•?.      .\«iw  re««tori-i|  t>»  |)eii- 

a\       A'i'"i''.  I'-riMi  Mi\  till'  im:«infiftiTritori«'snf 


the  hu«>hand  of  (jiieeii  Virtiiria.  —  Stixr  Altrnhuri;  t*t\\v 
si*its  of  two  dtrtaehed  portions  M*|);tRited  hv  Sa\e-\\'i  i- 
mar  and  Keiiss.  It  riaims  no  special  historical  celeh- 
rity. —  Lipp*''Jh'fmo/tl  has  a  little  territory  tamed  as 
till.*  IfM'nIity  (»f  the  destniction  of  the  Koman  arni%' 
umh-r  Varus,  hv  the  (lermans,  almadv  ni»ticed.  It 
aiijoins  Hrunswick  to  the  east,  and  is  nearl\  s'lr- 
rounded  hy  Westphalia. —  Schanenhuri^'Lip}**'  mk  north 
of  the  la^t,  on  the  northern  fn>ntier  of  Hanover. 
One  of  its  princf  s  matic  a  dLMingnished  fi;!ure  in  thi: 
si.'rvic'o  of  Tortuiial. 

Srhirartzffitr^' Rutlolxtntlt  is  in  the  rrntn^  of  Sa.\o- 
1  i.r-i  .\.i'"i''.  i-'ri;ji  I  riyiiii'  im:«in  f  •!  iiTriioru's  ni  Weimar.  —  Srhirfirtzhurfi''S,»nilrrshtiu]t*'n  is  farther 
V  \eril  IimihIm  N  iif  niie  f.oii  ly,  it  now  ni'arly  as  north,  in  the  southern  part  of  PnisMan  Saxony.  The«4» 
1 1 -._'.•  a^  h»  !a\\an-.  It  l.««i  l"':wfen  ilii*  |]e««M'H  nml  1  two  nrr»  ruleil  hy  hnnchr-s  of  a  family  of  ;:n  at  ain- 
U  i -NTu  IV  >'-^:'i,  ha\-.r"j  till-  Kliii)*' and  the  Mavnc*  on  nuilv,  which  has  vaM  estates  in  Ii<«hi  mia  and  otlu-r 
thi-  s.  I'lh,  aipl  is  f.tup  d  I'tf  II'*'k  ami  ri!trs<"herl  wim-s.  "  parts  <»f  \ho  Au<itrian  territory. 

l*s  C.I  ill'-*  L'*^''  :*M  emp.  riir  to  <  M-rnriny  —  Adolphus  |  Rrujin-I^thrmtfrin  i\\n\  UntJt.t-firritz  arr  cnnii^uous 
I.  Ill  A.  P.  rjl'^. —  I.tu^-riihuri;  en'ith'il  whiN-ver  ,  territf  tries  iN-tween  Saxony  ami  Sa\e-Wi:iirir.  aiid 
r;''<l  1:  To  a  \m-i-  :ii  !|;»-  <  M-nn-in.c  conffilenition  :  it  i  pi\iTiH*d  hy  eldi-r  aijd  yotm»ier  hninche^  nf  the  Ii.i'im- 
h  I'*  \:.\*n  loir  rmpt  r-ir-*  to  th*-  (lernian  empin*.  Hy  '  of  Reuss.  Thp  Ki\cr  KUter  M-parate*  them.  —  ,ImAii/'- 
.' •■  p  X'-l'i-i'iri  of  i^'MK  I*  U-'Mme  a  |Kir1  of  the  new  |  Jhxstni  is  on  the  .Mii!da  and  the  KI!m-,  at  tht-ir  j  iiic* 

k  ii'ji': tit'  |S«  !u'.  im.  *o  ihi>  Ir^'ory  of  whiirh  thi;  n'ader  J  tion.     Tli<*  nd:ns  family  !*•  ancient,  ac'l  ha-*  prMilm'td 

s  pJ«rri«l  I'n  Su.^«.-!ik«*  ni'i'intains  pre^i^'nt  scenes  i  m«  n  of  f.niini  nci*.  '!'•»  hnimdie?.  of  it  Im-Ioh:.'  Auhfit- 
"f  Niva'.»"  tjran  !•■  ir.  In  capital.  Luxt-inhtir*!,  is  on*' !  Ilrmhurii,  wi-M  of  iht?  Saah-.  'ihisliin  m  two  lie 
•f  iIm-  s!riiiiu»"'«t  fortn-H^*'*  lu  KnrojM*.  It:f  frontier  |  inched  |»ort:ons,  near  *ach  o*h*  r.  Tlic  ra-ti-rn  pan 
P«^ ':<>ti  h  is  s  ,ii>i*'i'i|  1!  i.ia  v.irifty  of  c)knn«4es,  which  adjoins  niif»!  her  duchy  of  tiic  family,  —  Anhtilf-f\h 
n  ■111  III.*  rn*  p:ir:ii*-il.ir./i'il  h-  r»'.  —  l^hlrnhurii^  n<MrIy  fAm,  which  i*oiinnrts  it  with  Anhnit  l>*Nsau.  —  WaitUcK 
n;  rrii-m<ieii  ,«\  ||ano\er. isiii-'iiijuishedhv ihchiifh  Rink  is  cniniMi««-d  of  two  hillv  «liiilricts  htrtwef.-n  lle^M*  miil 
ot  It-  pnncc"4.  who  are  conn*  cted  hy  family  nlhanccs  llnnovrr,  Hnmswicknnd  Lippr.  nndowfs  all  it^  mipor- 
w«h  KnsMunnd  all  thf  otticr  ;:p:it  |Kiweriof  the  north,  tnnce  to  its  niincml  Imllisat  i*yrmont.  —  ihhrniolirrn' 
lt«-:de<»  tho  flat,  nmr*hy,  llol!atid-hki:  district,  rich  in  ]  Sigmaringrn  ami  HokenzoHfrn*Iiechiniim  fvnii  coii« 
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tiguous  principalities  to  the  south,  of  Wirtemberg, 
between  it  and  Baden.  —  Liechtenstein  is  upon  the 
Rhine,  above  Liake  Constance,  in  the  Saxon  Erzge- 
birge,  with  but  five  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 
Though  so  diminutive,  it  has  for  its  prince  an  Austrian 
nobleman  who  is  one  of  the  most  opulent  individuals 
of  Europe,  while  his  'family  is  distinguished  for 
knowledge  and  intelligence. 

The  Hanse  Towns.  —  The  four  cities  of  Hamburg, 
Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Lubec,  which  close  our  ac- 
count, are  free  cities,  under  independent  governments. 
They  are  the  sole  remnant  of  the  Hanse  towns  and 
imperial  cities. 

The  same  policy  which  led  (he  Saxon  emperors  to 
encourage  the  usurpations  of  the  spiritual  nobles  in 
order  to  balance  the  overweening  power  of  the  tempo- 
ral nobles,  rendered  them  favorable  to  the  burghers, 
who  dwelt  in  towns 'immediately  subject  to  the  em- 
peror, or,  settling  under  the  protection  of  some  duke 
or  bishop,  formed  what  were  called  Free  Cities. 

In  all  these  towns,  the  nucleus  of  the  population 
were  the  free  burgesses,  or  landed  proprietors,  who 
had  built  houses  on  their  own  ground,  and  their  ten- 
ants, who,  although  possessing  no  property  in  the  city, 
were  proprietors  of  lands  in  some  other  district  To 
these  were  added  a  crowd  of  persons,  originally  serfs, 
exercising  mechanical  trades,  or  employed  by  the  free 
burgesses  in  the  capacity  of  household  servants.  These 
settlers,  many  of  whom  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cities, 
to  escape  the  tyranny  of  their  spiritual  lords,  although 
far  more  numerous  than  the  free  burgesses,  were 
viewed  with  great  contempt  by  the  CfeschlechU^ — 
^^  families," — who  composed  the  aristocracy  of  the 
towns,  and  were  neither  permitted  to  hold  public  meet- 
ings, nor  take  any  part  in  the  management  of  their 
common  affairs.  In  later  times,  however,  when  the 
traders  became  more  powerful,  they  formed  unions 
of  their  own,  called  guilds^  each  of  which  was  gov- 
erned by  a  guildmastcr,  the  whole  being  presided 
over  by  a  burgomaster,  chosen  out  of  their  body.  The 
supreme  officer  of  the  whole  city  was  the  imperial 
provost,  generally  some  neighboring  count,  acting  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  civic  forces,  as  well  as 
chief  justice,  although  these  two  offices  were  some- 
times separated.  Under  him  were  twelve  counsellors, 
called  schoppen^ — aldermen, —  elected  by  the  burgess- 
es. Their  president,  termed  schuldheisz^  —  mayor,  — 
at  first  only  held  a  court,  as  his  name  imports,  for  the 
settlement  of  disputed  debts ;  but  gradually,  as  the 
emperors  granted  privilege  aAer  privilege  to  the  citi- 
zens, this  officer  took  the  place  of  the  provost,  who 
^seldom  visited  the  town,  and  in  some  cases  was  even 
suspended  from  his  office  by  an  imperial  ordinance. 
The  twelve  aldermen,  with  the  mayor  at  their  head, 
composed  the  stadt-rath^  or  town  council. 

Before  A.  D.  1250,  many  cities  had  become  pop- 
ulous and  rich.  They  combined  to  control  feudal  op- 
pression, and  to  resist  robberies  and  piracies.  The  cities 
along  the  Rhine,  with  some  in  Switzerland,  maintained 
an  armed  force,  at  joint  expense,  on  that  river,  be- 
tween 1200  and  1300,  and  some  time  af\er.  Similar 
causes  combined  nearly  all  the  commercial  cities  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Europe,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Netherlands,  inclusive,  and  some  cities  in  the  interior 
^f  Germany.  They  were  called  the  Hanseatic  League^ 
or  the  Hanse  ToumSy  from  hansa^  a  league,  corpora- 
tion, or  association.  In  1241,  Hamburg  and  Lubec 
appear  conspicuously  in  the  league.    In  1260,  the  num- 


ber of  towns,  maritime  and  interior,  was  ei^ty*five. 
They  sent  deputies  to  a  triennial  meeting  at  Lubec, 
where  their  records  were  kept.  They  had  a  ftctoiy 
at  London,  at  Bruges,  at  Novgorod,  and  at  Bergen. 

About  the  year  1361,  the  league  received  royml 
charters,  and  was  favored  by  princes  who  found  its 
naval  and  military  power  useful  in  controlling  the 
feudal  lords,  and  in  suppressing  piracies.  The  accept- 
able return  made  for  this  royal  countenance  was  con- 
tributions and  royal  grants.  The  league  rendered 
such  essential  service  that  some  of  its  memben 
obtained  grants  of  perpetual  freedom,  and  were  called 
free  citiesj  and  the  four  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article  have  so  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
league  was  so  powerful  in  1248,  that  it  sent  forth  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  ships,  and  twelve 
thousand  soldiers.  It  deposed  a  king  of  Sweden,  and 
gave  the  crown  to  another.  But  as  this  league  aroea 
out  of  the  social  and  political  disorders  of  Europe,  it 
was  destined  to  fall,  as  political  power  acquired  con- 
sistency and  firmness.  Sovereigns  were  able  to  sub- 
ject Hanse  cities  to  their  dominion.  Commerce 
became  general,  and  the  motives  to  form  the  league 
no  longer  continued  to  operate.  The  league  ceased 
to  exist  about  A.  D.  1650.*  The  memben  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  A.  D.  1815,  though  little 
friendly  to  any  thing  republican,  considered  the  four 
cities  of  Hamburg,  Frankfort,  Lubec,  and  Bremen, 
to  be  so  fully  established  as  governments,  and  so  ven- 
erable from  their  antiquity,  that  they  sanctioned  them 
as  a  part  of  the  Germanic  body. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLU. 

General   Views  of   Germany  —  Character  of 
the  People  —  Literature  —  Commerce,  ^'r. 

Though  it  is  easy  to  perceive  distinctive  character- 
istics which  mark  the  nationalitv  of  the  Prussian,  the 
Austrian,  the  Bavarian,  the  Bohemian,  and  the  Saxon, 
yet  these  all  combine  into  certain  general  features, 
easily  recognized  as  forming  the  German  character 
—  that  character  which  belongs  to  the  forty  millions 
of  souls  who  occupy  Central  -Euroiw,  and  speak  the 
Grerman  language.!     Frankneas,  honesty,  hospitality, 

*  Sullivan's  Hi«torical  Causes  and  Kifccts. 

t  The  popular  anu  patriotic  poet,  Amdt,  cxprcA»cs  thit 
nationality  in  his  stirrin;;  poem,  **  What  is  the  German't 
Fatherland  ? "  £rom  a  translation  of  which  we  give  the  Cril. 
lowing  extract :  — 

**  What  is  the  Oennan*s  Fatherland  ? 
The  Prussian  land  ?  the  Suabian  land  ? 
Where  Rhine's  thick-clustering  fruitage  gleams  ? 
Where  on  the  Belt  the  seamew  screams  ? 

Not  these  the  land : 

His  is  a  wider  Fatherland. 

•  •  •  • 

BaTarian  or  Westphalian  land  ? 

Where  o'er  the  Dunes  the  wild  sand  blows  t 

Or  where  the  Danube  brawling  flows  ? 

•  •  •  • 

Is't  Tyrol,  or  the  land  of  Tell } 

•  •  •  • 

The  subject  realms  of  Austria's  crown. 
That  land  of  triumphs  and  renown  ? 

•  •  •  • 

Not  these  the  land: 
His  is  a  wider  Fa  Jierland. 

What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 
O  name  at  length  this  mighty  land. 
As  wide  as  sounds  the  0«rman  tongue. 
And  German  hymns  to  God  are  sung : 

That  is  the  land  i 
That,  German,  wane  thy  Fatherland. 
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fptMlitiii  fnmi  urtificu  niid  dispuiso,  iiidiistn*,  nppli- 
(MiiiMi,  and  iMTsc-vf.'raiioc,  n  si-rioiis  r.Lriir'MiK'sK  and 
^riii^lii-fnruanliifs?!,  arf  \Ur  sterliii«:;  qualities  wliicli 
I'lirrii  tlji*  v«'ry  n'?»lMr<'tal*lir  IkisIji  «d*  iIi«;  rhanirtrr  of 
!!ti^f  iiiilliiHis.  In  iinnitivo  pMiiii«,  they  an*  ii<»t 
li  ii-kward.  and  ran  ciaiiii  tlio*«<' two  iiivfiilioiis,  [irliit- 
i:  ::  :ii)d  L"lli}M)\%drr,  uliirli  have  ('liaMt;i*d  lliir  fai'r  t*\ 
T!i>-  r;vi!i/.rd  world.  Ill  all  the  liiudnT  walks  uf  art. 
(i«-riM.inv  lN»t'is!N  a  iralaw  of  naiiH-s  \iliirli  <'liniT  on 
;l.f  r-iil  lit*  lanic  :  slii'  nwiks,  aUo,  wiiii  iln*  nio^t  ad- 
\:ii.i-i-<l    iiaiiuMs   in  fv«;rv   liraiudi   of  llti'  liuniliic  arts 

■  ptMi  Iv  III''*  :  in  minin';  hhc  is  lirvT.  In  lilcrarv  indus- 
*:\..k^<i,  i!ip  (irrnians  shim;  unrivalU'tl  ;  iiu  o\Ui:T 
I-..  .r:"i'.   i*.  NO  {irolitif  in  lKji»k«4. 

1  :■•■  !:iii<jiia:if  is  so  mjiioiw,  vi^rnpni^,  and  at  the 
^  11)11-  ;.iip-  |i!i:in1,  lliat  il  adapN  iisilt'  iqnally  to  the 
••  im  «  ::i'«»  of  )iliil«»M»{iliy,  ili«*  varifty  ol'  conviT<ition, 
■iM'I  'li.'  warniiii  ol'  |mm  try."  In  |HH*try,  in<l« ol,  ijic 
<i<riii:in  mind  H-i'ni>  to  lia\(*  i'X|irt'ssfd  itni-lf  nmrr 
t  I  :v  than  ni  any  tiiluT  furni  —  rlotliini;  its  depth 
.J  It  il:u^',  its  iwliy,  ritlrctivf,  ••  snhjiM'tivr  "  spirit,  in 
iiiiL'iii':*'  sironi!,  pirmn'^ipic,  and  oriiiinal.  lirrnian 
;>••  :ry,  as  well  a^  |diil<>sophy,  houf'\('r,  il  must  In: 
c-.ii.ji  ^Hid,    i«*     ti^i    oi'ti-n    ohM'iiriMi    !>v    mvsiicism. 

m  m 

(i..ilir,  S.|iii!rr,  Wit-land,  IltTth-r,  KlopMnok,  Ix-s- 
-!!::,  ^Jt-^-U'-r,   N«»vii!is,  and  Koni'T,  an.*  sperimens 

■  i:'  !  ••  \.ir:.  'y  whirh  n-iiriH  in  this  d(-|i:irtmont  of 
:.  ••  '  i'  rm  i:i  '.iitcllr(*tr):d  chara(:!fr.  tlioti;jh  ihfsu  iiro 
ill'  1  ('••■.\  lit'  the  niiilriTiidc  who  havf  citntrihutt'ti  to 
■•I.  •  r  "  «    <  if-nnan  naiiw  illii-*r:ii  i '. 

1.  I  I  ■  il  JiN-niUin',  h»  r  j-'in/ani  an*  t'.ir  in  ailvancr 
•■:  I.  -.'.-■  r  iMiitiiis,  and  uIm»  In  lint:M>!;»*  juri' :  disiin- 
:  i  -'  ■  ti  iMiM'N  an*  so  ninn<T>':>  in  tln-M'  IminchcA  of 
1.  i<i\\  {•■•i::i\  that  Wi>  have  no  riH>in  fitr  thir  list.  Th<' 
!  1*  -i!i  i"*  s<:an*i*Iy  lt'»is  rcnuwniMi  in  tlif  dfpartni«'nt 
■  I  I  ^'nry,  r«iptT tally  the  philosophy  of  histi»r\\  TIh- 
'  -  -ry  ol"  th«*  human  mind,  the  pnif:n"-*«ivf,»  civil- 
..'  i'  "Il  iif  thf  rat***,  thf*  htstory  of  litminin*  and  art, 
i  .j\"  iii-i*  ipird  surh  writers  as  Aili'lunii,  Ilt-nhT,  Kirh- 
I T!),  llmiN-rwrrk,  and  Schlr^rd.  Amon^  illnstriuus 
*  i<  nn.in  hiN*nrians  wi;  must  also  naniu  Nirhuhr, 
U  1  'ii^iniith,  Vnn  Mulh-r,  Jnhn,  Von  llammtT,  llcfri'n, 
li.i  iMh'r,  as  li'adrrs  of  a  host  of  authors  diHtin£!uished 
l'<r  n  si:ip*h,  {laiirnt  industry',  ami  souml  judpnf*nt, 
<-^'  !i  :ih<ivi'  ihrir  PMiounvd  ront<*mporurirs  in  otliiT 
■•..  iri:r.«s.  (ifcitrniphv,  twin  siM<-r  ti>  Ilistorv,  nunilH.'rs 
i:i  iiiv  (fi-rman  nanit-s  of  hi*;!!  disiintMifin  anion;!  lift 
\<':.ir  •■^.  at  thf  h«-ad  of  whi»m  stanil  Iluinholdt,  Kilter, 
:i;i'i  K!  ipmth.  In  ni(*ta|ihysiiw,  (M-rnian*«  hnvi*  founflnl 
•^ -ii'xi.N  uiiidi  di\:dr  tin*  thinkiu;;  worM  under  Huch 
:!.i>'«r  in:nds  a>*  Kant.  <iall,  Ficliie,  S'hcllin^,  and 
S;>  ir/Ziifim ;  thfiu^h  Mailaine  dt*  Stai-I,  with  many 
u  r.-Ts,  ihinkn  the  *•  empin:  <if  the  air"  is  iIm'  |Nruliar 
pr  i\  iH'i'  nf  the  (leriuan  metaphysicians.  In  natund 
■i!r!  ah*irart  Ki-ii-nre,  they  have  the  ^real  names  of 
I.«i!iMi'/ ami  Kepler;  in  inedirini*.  Van  Swiften  and 
II  iiin<-m:inn  ;  in  nnneraln^y, Werner,  Mtihs, and  tither*. 


'I  il  t(  t«  thf  firrni.in'«  Fathrrl.iriil, 
U  t.i-rr  f  4iiU  M  ]•}•  i!^f*<l  iiv  tiTA*\t  of  hinil. 
Wi.i-rr  tiiith  ({ir(«  tjfuhl  friiiu  lli*hiiii(  i'}***, 
Aii't  i<i«r  tn  hrart«  w^rin  ni'^tlinic  lir« 

'IUa\  II  lUr  land  ; 
That,  (irriiun.  namf  thy  Kal!<rrUiiil. 

Til  ti«  thi4  cIiiri'Mift  Un'l  i<  Rivrti     ~ 
()  I^ml  nf  lln«ti.  I'fik  dnwii  fruin  hraTfn, 
Aii-1  irrani  ui  (frrn«in  lny^itv, 
In  \-,\v  riur  rouutM  failtifuliV  — 

'  To  love  our  Uad, 
Our  uiiUividcU  KathrrUnd  ** 
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'Die  literar\'  and  Hcientific  collections  of  (Jormany 

are  the  most  iiumeruus  and  valuahlo  that  exist  in  any 

I'liuntry.     Her  seven  largest  libntries  contain  together 

over  two  millions  of  Imoks ;   se%'en   more  have  one 

hundn-d   thuiisand    volumes  earh.     A   lively  (lernian 

writer  remarks,  »•  Our  a<-tivity  is  eminently  in  writinj*; 

I  111 -re   is   III  it  him;  I  if  any  interest 'what(>%'er  that  i.<i  not 

written  alinut.     Tn  whitrh  side  s«M*ver  we  turn,  we  Ik*- 

htild   iNMiks  ami  readers.      Wiiatever  we  may  hav*?  in 

iim>  hami,  we   an-   sun-  to  have  a  iMNik  in  the  othtrr. 

Fj\ery  ihuii!,  t'n»iii  pivernment  down  to  child rf.'n*s  mi- 

dies,  has  iN-rome  a  M*ienee,aiiil  must  neeils  be  sMidied. 

IJiHiks  hi  I  [I  to  i'\er\  thiiiLj.     What  one  is  itsnonint  of, 

is  to  Im-  fouml   in  a  h<i«ik.      We  yovern,  cun*,   Inule 

and   travel,   Util  and   mast,  a<*eonlui^  to  IxN^ks.    '  A 

child    and    a    l»ook    an*    t}iini!s    which   alwavs   (M*eur 

to  us  tii<!e!hrr.**      It  is  .^.'lid  that  upwanUof  four  thuu- 

sjiml    new  works   an*   annually  pnMluced   hv  the   ten 

thiiusanil    au'lmrs    of  (lermaiiv.       'I'liey    particularly 
I   ■  II  ■         *  *  * 

e\'-et  in  works  that  reipiire  iinwcarif-d  phMldiii^,  and 

intinite  rex  arch  lhn»u<:hout  ihi-ir  worlds  of  Ujoks. 

The  amusi'ments  of  the  (lermans  are  of  a  ratht-r 
more  piy  and  eleL'ant  dcscriptinn  than  their  chanicter 
W4iuld  h-ad  us  to  expect.  .Music  and  dancing  an*  ruU 
tivated  with  extrei'ne  ardor.  In  dress,  the  Austrianii 
and  llun^irians  display  a  pomp  of  array  and  a  Itlaze 
of  jewels  which  da/./le  other  nalionsi.  Ainon*^  the 
ronmion  |M*oph*  there  an*  s*ill  many  fantastic  fashionn 
in  ap|>an'l  that  have  not  yet  yielded  to  tin-  sway  (»f 
Fn-ncli  fashion,  which  has  ^iven  uniformity  To  the 
dn*ss  of  n*thieii  society  evervwhen.*.  .  The  military 
chanicter  is  in  hi^h  esteem,  and  the  (*lauk  (d*  in»n 
hoot-heels,  the  clangor  of  military  k'tnds,  and  th«i 
mia.Mired  In -ad  <jf  stately  buidiers  are  tin-  common 
sounds  of  (lerman  cities. 

The  hiu'her  «»rders  of  (lerman  R«K-letv  hold  them- 
selv<'s  as  si-paniled  by  the  m«>st  markeil  and  decided 
line  from  the  Inidy  of  the  nation.  They  an-  f«ind  of 
ttth*s,  anceslr)',  ami  show,  and  hed;;ed  aniumi  hy  riirid 
pn-judices  uf  caste  fmni  all  who  an>  uniitleil.  I'lie 
|Hrity  princefl  siirnMind  themselves  with  empty  pom|», 
and  have  much  feuilal  feeliii'p;  ami  UmMiial  |iride. 
'Hm;  hijili  nrddes  {n^schh  soven-i^jnty  themselves,  or  are 
d<*sc'eiided  fnun  tlii>se  who  did  ;  tin*  low  nohility  cnn- 
not  boast  this.  Tiie  old  noliility  must  Ih*  ahlt-  locnMiil 
n  line  of  sixteen  riohN*  ancestors,  while  the  nohhs  who 
cannot  du  this  b«-lonL'  to  the  vouni!  or  short  nnli  ii'v. 
The  {uitririans,  or  hereditar)*  citv  imhlt-s,  an-  »>;ul 
anot)i«*r  class.  The  Ixuly  of  the  (ieriuaiis  fnriu,  pi  r- 
bni»s,  the  hanlesi  workin;;  nation  in  Kumpe,  —  *«liiw, 
heavy,  lalMirious.  Plain  aint  liomelv  in  tlit-ir  maiii:'-rNi 
simplir  and  domestic  in  tlu-ir  liahits,  liuiieMy  aiiil  fidel- 
ity ^eneniily  mark  their  tninN;ic lions,  and  they  make 
thri^in^  colonists. 

'Hm*  m<»si  striking;  «li-ff  ci  of  the  <ierman  rhrfnictr-r, 
as  s«-en  by  fon-ipiers,  is  a  lack  of  jintctical  aliihtv  in  the 
condu(*t  fif  atiiiirs  —  a  dr'-ainincss  and  im-niiMMpience 
«»f  thiiii^ht ;  and  fins  |H-rhnps  ariseii  fmin  the  h:ihit  of 
ex|»e(-iiii^  i-very  initiative  from  the  pi\enimint,  wh.ch, 
indt  ed,  in  iiiaiiy  of  the  stati-s,  hiLs  deUirri-d  the  {H-<ipt« 
ffiiin  certain  raiiKes  of  tlitni'^ht.  making  f>f  th'-iii  mn* 
chin«-<*  who  an*  |»assi\ely  oceu|iieil  m  tin*  nHifine  of 
enipl<i\nii  'It  aHM^'ned  ttieni.  lndi\Mluality  is  iini*«  hwt, 
and  tliir '*  subjeet "  M*ldoni  esra|i«*h  fmm  the  leading 
Htrinpi,  except  to  phinjie  into  iln-anis  ami  extniva- 
^ncf.H.  The  habit  of  the  tiernian  riiiiid  seenis  to  ba 
rather  to  exhaust  itju'If  u^Njn  iipi*rial  Mihjec:s.  without 
taking  that  sclf-rclying,  many-sided,  rntf.*rpn»ing,  ve 
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satile,  comnion-sense  character,  which  our  institutiona 
—  free  instilutions  —  are  calculaied  to  develop. 

The  largest  and  wisest  miads  of  Gcrmnny  are  now 
slruf  gling  for  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  and  are  aiming 
to  unile  the  milUona  who  speak  German,  for  this  end. 
Hence  ihe  desire  of  a  common  centre  of  political 
power.  The  government  of  Prussia,  shrewdly  profit- 
ing by  this  Gicrman  sentiment  of  nationality,  and  the 
new  interests  arising  from  the  development  of  indus- 
try consequent  upon  a  long  peace,  has  established  a 
union  of  ihe  GieriTian  custom-houses  in  the  dilferem 
stales,  —  the  Zollfflrein,  —  which  puts  into  its  hands 
the  circulation  of  the  producis  of  commerce,  manufac- 
ture, and  agriculture,  and  gives  currency  to  its  coin 
throughout  all  Germany.*  Thus,  by  acquiring  a  vast 
influence   over  the  economical  interests  of  l!ie  Ger- 


•  ITio  re»triclcdnc»s  of  the  commerce  of  the  Gennan  race, 
in  comparison  with  what  it  ahould  be  among  so  intelligent  a 
people,  ia  Cully  accounted  for  when  ve  consider  that  each  of 
It*  potty  three  hundred  states  in  earlier  times,  and  each  of 
its  forty  or  fifty  sovereignties  till  within  a  very  few  years, 
were  in  the  habit  of  collecting  duties  on  articles  that  passed 
their  frontien.  Thus,  in  passing  up  or  down  the  Rhine,  toll 
wos  paid  at  Iwenly-scven  stations  on  the  same  article;  on 
the  Wcscr,  twenty-three  distinct  tolls  were  enaclod  ;  on  the 
Elbe,  thirty-two  1  Certainly  a  more  effectual  way  of  Blian- 
gling  commerce  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 


monic  countries,  which  it  has  managed  to  incorpomte 

in  its  zoUverein  system,  Prussia  thouviji  lo  nssure  lo 
itself  thai  political  predominance,  the  object  of  the  orn- 
bilion  of  Frederic  Ihe  Great,  But  it  has  perceived  thai 
material  interests  are  not  a  sufficient  bond  of  union, 
or  basis  of  power  ;  and,  in  1849,  al^er  yielding  only  so 
fur  as  compelled  by  the  rcvoluiionnry  storm  passing 
over  Europe,  proposes  a  confederation  as  the  bond  of 
German  nationality.  In  thus  quieting  the  demand  for 
reform  by  deliberations  and  seeming  concessions,  and 
(laiiering  German  feelings  by  a  kind  'f  unicn,  Prus- 
sia hopes  lo  obtain  tlie  direction  oi  d  moral  power 
which  shall  give  it  the  predominant  position  formerly^ 
occupied  in  the  old  G'  nanic  empire  by  its  invet(;mte 
rival,  Austria. 

The  lesson  laugiil  us  by  European  history,  however. 
is,  that  no  contrivances  or  reforms  short  of  libcml  suf> 
froge,  which  shall  interest  the  masses  in  the  j;overn- 
menl,  will  give  stability  to  European  politics,  develop 
the  full  power  of  the  German  character,  and  make 
it  take  that  prominent  place  and  influence  in  the 
civilization  of  the  world  —  the  amelioratioa  of  the 
universal  family  of  man  —  which  belongs  to  it  by 
right  of  birth  and  nice  ;  a  place,  in  short,  by  the  side 
of  the  United  States  onij  England. 
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Switzerland  is  an  inland  and  mountainous  country 
of  Central  Europe,  having  Germany  on  the  north  and 
east,  haly  on  the  south,  and  Franco  on  the  west.  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  is  two  hundred  miles;  its 
brca<lih  form  north  lo  south,  one  hundred  and  thirty  ; 
and  its  superficial  e.ttcnt  fineen  thousand  square  miles, 
haidly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Massachusetts.  By 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  country  consists  of  moun- 
tains, comprising  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Aipa.  It  has  not  been  inaptly  remarked  that  "  some 
Idea  may  be  formed  of  Ihe  Helvetic  geography  by  com- 


paring Ihe  country  to  a  large  town,  of  which  the 
valleys  ore  the  streets,  and  the  mountains  groups  of 
contiguous  houses." 

The  Rivers  Rhine,  Rhone,  Ticino,  and  Doubs,  hare 
their  sources  in  Switzerland.  The  lakes  of  this  coun- 
try are  remarkable  for  their  extent,  the  depth  ond  purity 
oflheirwateTS,and  the  bcautifulscencry  which  surrounds 
Ihem.  The  principal  of  them  are  Geneva,  Consiancc. 
Neufchalcl,  Lucerne,  and  Zurich.  The  climate  is  de- 
pendent on  elevation  and  on  the  cooling  influence  of 
the  glaciers  :  t  it  may  be  said  to  be  cold  in  the  Alps, 
temperate  in  the  plains,  and  hot  during  summer  in 
some  of  the  valleys.  Cattle  are  plentiful,  and  form 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Among  the 
wild  animals  are  the  ibex,  the  chamois,  and  the  mar- 
mot, and,  in   the  unfrequented   tracts,  bears,  lvn\es, 

t  The  pladrri  of  the  Alps  impart  one  of  the  crenle't 
charms  to  llieir  scenery.  These  are  formed  by  accumulnTion" 
of  snow  and  ice,  and  are  often  from  tiftccn  lo  twenty  milt' 
long.  Though  every  single  crystal  of  the  ice  of  the  i^lui-iers 
is  perfectly  white,  the  whole  mass  ia  of  a  blue  color.  |ia»ini: 
through  every  shade  tiom  the  most  feeble  sky  blue  to  that  nl 
the  lapis  lazuli.  They  contrast  in  an  extraordinary  maimer 
Tiith  the  surrounding  country,  their  lower  citrrmliics  Wins 
conunonly  contiguous  to  meadows,  covered  with  the  tiiiM! 
grass  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  or  to  tracts  of  land  olot  licil 
with  magniScent  trees,  especially  firs,  AvalaTtcAti  are  mnrc 
common  in  the  Alps  than  in  other  mountains,  because  of  the 
steepness  of  their  deelivities.  The  most  common  comnirncc 
their  descent  at  the  highest  summits,  and  increase  in  ma^^i- 
tude  and  velocity  as  they  roU  down  to  the  valleys,  somciiinc* 
overwhelming,  in  their  headlong  career,  men  «id  cnttk-,  vil- 
lagcs  and  forests,  and  damming  up  and  obstructing  the  coutm 
of  riven.  These  avalanches  expose  tiSTellen  to  the  peati.-'t 
dangers  they  have  to  encounter  in  traversing  the  Alp«. 
There  are  certun  localities  on  the  most  frequented  miuls  in  ' 
which  they  descend  annually,  and  arc  consequentK  vcrr 
dangerous.  The  snow  limit  of  tho  Alps  is  found  at  an  clovr-  I 
tion  of  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ! 
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;ni.i  u.-lvi-^  (in-  c'nnuK.11.      Ilinis 'if  |in  y  arc  iiol  iiii-  '  Tlii-w  wiTprnim  tiiin:  ti>  tiint;  maiiu  l.i  f.fl  llii-ir  wnl-jcc- 

Tr-'i'i'iil,  iiiniiii;;   utii'-li    i«   tli<*    iHviriN'l    viiltiirr,    nr  lion  T<>l1]i'<i<Tiii:in  kiii^'":  liiir  w.-ir  uilh  ciii-li '-llKr  u.ui 

I..Tiiiii<'rv'"vrr,    wlii'-li    ii    kri'inn   t.i   -virrv    olF    liiinlis.  '  tli<'ir  •-lii>'t'  l>ii>iji"->-:.  :iii<l  ini-rrv  ilir  fal'' "I' llii' |"'<.].li-      j 

■n..s  j.  111,'-  liiru'-t   tiniiv.-  I.ir.1  .,f  Knn.}"-.      Tli.-  fp-ti-  in  tliN  .li-rr«-l'.l  l:m.l.      Ai   ili-'-  lini'-  v.]»„  :i  <!.  -.f  i.i 
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them,  for  their  manifestations  of  uneasiness.  These 
were  Gesler  and  Landenbeig.  The  people  were  now 
exposed  to  all  the  vexatious  persecutions  of  petty 
tyrants,  who  were  anxious  to  recommend  themselves, 
by  abuse  of  power,  to  the  favor  of  an  incensed  master. 
They  never  appeared  in  public,  unless  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  guard.  Fortresses  were  erected  in  the 
disaflfected  places,  into  which  persons  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  thrown  upon  the  slightest  grounds  of  sus- 
picion. Gesler  was  the  slave  of  vanity  :  among  other 
expedients  to  gratify  this  passion,  he  caused  a  pole  to 
be  erected  in  the  market  place  at  Altorf,  and  a  hat  to 
be  placed  upon  it,  to  which  he  ordered  all  passers-by 
to  pay  the  same  respect  as  to  his  own  person.  The 
people  needed  no  new  outrage  to  make  them  feel  their 
abject  condition ;  but  so  completely  were  they  kept  in 
awe  by  the  government  fortresses,  that  they  gave  way 
to  sullen  despair. 

On  the  I7th  of  November,  1307,  three  men,  named 
Staufacher^  Walter  JFurs/.,  and  Melchthal^  patriots  and 
friends  of  liberty,  met  in  the  field  of  Rutli,  a  retired 
meadow  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Each 
one  was  accompanied  by  ten  chosen  companions. 
Their  object  was  to  consult  upon  the  necessary  prep- 
arations for  a  general  insurrection.  All  ideas  of  im- 
mediate revolt  were,  however,  laid  aside,  and  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year  was  fixed  for  the  rising.  An 
event,  however,  took  place  in  the  interval,  which  nearly 
destroyed  their  hopes.  William  Tell,  whose  name 
will  ever  be  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Helvetia,  hap- 
pened, one  day,  to  pass  through  Altorf,  and,  seeing  the 
pole  and  hat  of  Gk^ler,  not  only  refused  to  bend  before 
the  fantastic  ensign,  but  went  so  far  as  to  menace  it, 
and  treat  it  with  indignity.  He  was  dragged  before 
the  enraged  governor,  who  ordered  him  either  to  sufifer 
immediate  death,  or  pierce  with  an  arrow  an  apple 
placed  upon  the  head  of  his  son,  a  boy  about  six  years 
old.  Tell  hesitated  for  some  time,  but  at  last,  confident 
in  his  unerring  aim,  accepted  the  trial.  He  came  for- 
ward with  a  resolute  step ;  the  crowd  trembled  as  he 
took  his  post  He  grasped  his  bow,  and  drew  the 
string.  The  arrow  sped  upon  its  errand,  and  the 
divided  apple  fell.  Repeated  peals  announced  the  joy 
of  the  spectatora,  and  rebounded  through  the  adjacent 
rocks.  The  hero  ran  to  his  child,  and  clasped  him  to 
his  bosom ;  then,  turning  to  the  governor,  he  produced 
another  arrow,  exclaiming,  "  Had  my  boy  fallen,  this 
was  destined  for  thee ! " 

Gesler,  mortified  and  enraged,  ordered  his  guards 
again  to  seize  the  bold  ofifender.  AAer  a  short  conflict. 
Tell  was  mastered,  and  was  placed  *n  a  boat,  to  be 
conveyed  to  some  distant  fortress.  'The  governor  and 
his  attendants  embarked  with  him.  Hardly  had  they 
left  the  shore,  than  the  clouds  which  had  been  gather- 
ing over  the  summit  of  the  mountains  burst  into  a 
furious  tempest.  The  winds  lashed  the  waves,  while 
around,  on  every  side,  craggy  rocks  arose  in  dreadful 
contrast  from  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  watermen 
sunk  under  the  labor  of  the  oar,  and,  commending 
themselves  to  Providence  for  protection,  left  the  boat 
to  its  fate.  Tell,  who  was  a  skilful  pilot,  was  now 
ordered  by  Gesler  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel.  He 
was  unbound,  and  placed  at  the  helm.  Under  his 
guidance,  the  confidence  of  the  passengere  revived. 
As  they  approached  the  shore.  Tell  boldly  plunged 
mto  the  flood,  taking  his  bow  with  him.  V/ith  one 
hand,  he  seized  a  projecting  rock,  and  with  the 
other  pushed  back  the  boat  into  the  waves.     TVie 


tempest  abated,  however,  and   the  governor  gained 
the  shore.     But  he   escaped  the  waves  only  to  per- 
ish by  another  fate.     Toll*   met  him   on  the    road 
and,  in  an  instant,  an  arrow  laid  him   aead   at    his 
feet. 

The  news  of  this  event  spread  like  an  electric  spark 
among  the  friends  of  liberty.  The  insurgents  rose  «/n 
all  sides.  In  the  course  of  one  day,  the  Castles  of 
Samen  and  Rotzberg,  in  Unterwalden,  those  of  Schwa- 
nan  and  Kusnach,  in  Schweitz,  and  a  newly-erected 
fortress  in  Uri,  were  taken  and  given  up  to  the  flames. 
Every  vestfge  of  despotism  was  effaced  with  them 
The  welcome  intelligence  flew  with  rapidity  from 
mountain  to  mountain.  Every  goatherd  immediately 
threw  aside  his  pipe  and  crook,  and  armed  in  the  com- 
mon cause.  The  three  cantons  of  Schweitz,  Uri,  and 
Unterwalden,  thus  obtained  their  independence.  But 
the  house  of  Austria  still  contended  for  its  lost  privileges. 
The  victory  of  Morgartcn,  gained  by  the  Swiss  in 
1315,  resulted  in  establishing  the  perpetual  league  of 
these  cantons.  During  the  next  three  centuries,  they 
were  continually  receiving  accessions  of  territory,  by 
the  admission  of  other  cantons.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Turin  was  taken  from  the  Milan- 
ese, and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  was  taken  from  Savoy  by 
the  Bernese  in  1560.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  Swiss  were  distracted  with  religious 
and  political  feuds.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1646,  the  complete  separation  of  Switzerland  from  the 
Grerman  empire  was  acknowledged.  The  republic  had 
but  little  influence  in  foreign  politics  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and,  until  nearly  its  close,  suffered  little 
from  foreign  interference,  till  the  epoch  of  that  great 
convulsion  which  shook  all  Europe. 

The  French  revolution  agitated  all  the  monarchical 
states,  to  which  it  was  in  open  opposition.  But  the 
directory  presented  to  the  cantons  a  new  form  of  con- 
stitution, which  they  called  unitaire^  and  which  the 
Swiss  were  required  to  adopt.  As  the  latter  clung  to 
their  old  and  venerated  forms  of  freedom,  an  armv 
was  led  into  their  territory,  which,  after  encountering 
a  brave  and  enthusiastic  resistance,  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling the  country  to  submit  to  French  dictation. 
Switzerland  became  the  theatre  of  war  between  the 
French,  Austrians,  and  Russians;  but  the  first  were 
finally  triumphant.  After  the  accession  of  Napoleon, 
the  cantons  made  an  attempt  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence, which  was  repressed,  though  with  some  popular 
concessions  ;  but  Geneva  and  the  canton  of  Valais 
were  incorporated  with  France.  On  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon's  power,  Switzerland  again  became  inde- 
pendent.    The  eight   powers    forming   the   congress 

•  The  story  of  Tell  has  been  sometimes  called  in  question. 
Its  truth,  however,  is  attested  by  chapels,  by  the  desii^natiou 
of  the  rock  on  wMch  he  leaped,  by  paintings,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. Pilgrimages  were  often  made  to  the  spot  mherc 
he  sprang  ashore,  and,  in  1388,  about  forty  years  after  the 
supposed  date  of  his  death,  the  canton  of  Uri  erected  a  chapel 
on  the  same  spot,  and  afterward  caused  a  eulogy  to  be 
pronounced  every  year  in  his  memory.  In  the  same  year, 
the  place  was  visited  by  one  himdred  and  fourteen  pcrsoxi:^ 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  him.  All  the  old  chronicles 
confirm  this  point,  and  Schiller,  in  his  tragedy,  follows  the 
popular  tradition.  Of  the  subsequent  events  of  Tell's  life, 
very  little  is  known.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Mor- 
garten,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lost  his  life  in  an  inundatian 
about  the  year  1350.  Enough  has  been  reserved  from  the 
records  of  the  past  to  furnish  a  lasting  lesson  to  tyranta,  and 
to  show  that  liberty  may  find  a  champion  even  in  the  wilrtert 
\  anidL  moieX  txx%^«1  vaouea  of  nature. 
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Svia  IIhim. 


I'tim  pnn-lniniPil,  by  a  ticpanitc  act,  ihc  per- 
)i''iiiRility  of  SwilKcrian'l,  and  llic  inTinlubility 
u>il.  Till-  country  luiB  Hince,  t*n>iii  tiin»  to  timo, 
IJHtiirlx'il  liy  ri!>int!'>  of  ronvi  purtions  of  tlie  ]>op- 
I.  KfilisiiiiM  <iiium-lit  hnvu  c:iii'>nii  ngitutinii, 
•-  I'n  Df-li  n-vuliiii.)iia  ot  1mW>  uml  IAIN  wt  ilu- 
ill-  uf  in-iiirrorlum  and  tunnixl.  Itul  tlti-w  were 
III.  'I'lic  ]i(-(iplo,  ahui  up  in  tliiir  rnrky  tiist- 
.  i>i'>-m  nlinost  iwlnted  from  tliu  ks\  of  lliu 
1  llwir  poliiicd  nnd  inic-mal  nSiiirt  nn^  of  Imt  lit- 
in-Ht  IkvoiuI  the  mounUtiiu  wliich  circiiiniKnlM; 


'I'lir  Sw  I'M  conrodcmcr  ia  a  folcnilivp  *latc  of  twcnty- 
'n>i  ri'{>ul>lii:it,  who  conduct  llicir  dtiiiivatii;  rmi^'niM 
kitinlly  iiidrpcnilcntorciitfhuihiT.  Ttx-y  nm  nil  tiiiitt-d, 
li.-w-'viT,  liy  ihc  ctiRiinnn  tic  of  a  ffdi-ntl  |?ivcniuicnt, 
■:i!li-<l  till-  dirl,  Tliin  it  cump<tH-i1  of  r>-prcM-niiiiiv(Mi 
lr-<tii  t)i<;  variouii  canUiiiH,  ond  Uiiun  i-i>[ini7.iiM-n  uf 
iiiry  tliiim  lluil  cunriTn*  the  fon-ipn  nrliiiiixw  nml 
L:-'rirnl  ilcffiicn  of  the  coiiniry.  Zurich,  I  (•-me.  nml 
l.'ii'i'ni'-,  In'cuiiw  altcntuli'ly,  <-nrh  fur  thi-  KjKifn  of 
'»•>  yiMr4,  the  rnpilal  uf  th<(  r<iHf<-d''nili»i).  Tli>-  itnny 
It'  tli<:  cii[ili-ik-rai-y  it  f'lniMtl  out  of  cuuiinipnu, 
ul.:i-h  i-ai-h  (.-.-tiilon,  in  |ini|iiiriiiii)  in  its  |H>]iul(iliun, 
IS  ..l.i;i.'<'')  to  funii-k  It  wiLt  ti\'-<l,  in  \s\6,  nt  mMv- 
-v'-ti  llii'U-uuiil  livi:  lituMlnil  aii.l  •.iitc-cn  mmi,  of  til.ich 
li.ir  is  n  ^.■>l■n<^  A  n'[ii:irk:ilili-  pivii!i;irily  ill  iIm.- 
i.>;  i;:iry  Moti'in  of  Sw it/vrliiiiil  i*  ihn  L-iupli>yiiii.'nl  of 
.■-  fi-.i/j  n*  in  ihi-  H<.ni<:*^  i<(  foniiin  [«mir»  ii»  a 
;.'  M!i:iry  f»K>:  'Diuii^ih  uiUrln-iI  to  lilicny  ihiiiiicli 
-'  V- ii^y-liic  c-i-iitita  •liiy  wiil  iDiiku   tlx-m   flork  to  Uk- 

I r«  of  ilK  iiiiHl  iiiv<'l<:rBt>-  I'Winiit.     "  Mini  nitd 

-'■  ■;.  iIh-  !*ilditT  mill  liit  oHonl,"  arc  ilu;  niciat  r>-ri)nrfc- 

,' r  Sit isii  tiriHliicli.     Tniin  Iannis  XI.  to  l^uiiut  \V., 

t:-y  f.jmiKlu-d  In  lln-  French  wrvico  oiu'  niilliim  oiiu 
li  .iiilr>'-l  nml  b-n  llkiiiwnd  wtcn  hundred  nnd  nincty- 
I  Jit  iii'd,  for  which   Friiice  |>aid  uvet  tvo  fauadn-d 


of  lli<< 


millioiM  of  dollnn.  Tliin  sysirm  In  rcpilnrly  ouildrizcil 
tiy  ilic  Sw'iiM  fjovLTntncnt.  The  populiition  of  Suiixcr- 
Iniid  is  tuHnr-whnt  uv<^r  two  miUiuiis,  and  mi  In- r  more 
timn  luilf  uf  tlx'se  ore  I'nilciitant. 

Afirirultiin.-  in  Switzerland  is  necessarily  nnd  Kiricily 
limited  hy  niiliin',  niimy  ponioiu  of  the  nurface  Ix'iuil 
absolutely  iimeci-siible.  The  chief  wealth  of  ilie 
country  cuiu-istrt  in  its  pasiurcK.  Tlie  mciidown  nn: 
inuwn  with  (leruliiir  ciiri'  and  dilip-nre.  In  iKiiKU-roiis 
wealltuT,  ihc  slicphinls  walch  alt  nipht  willi  ihc  eiittic, 
ene<iuni)(in((  ihcni  liv  their  voices,  amid  ihe  lerrois  of 
a  Klonn  u|ion  ihe  A1|m.  1'}ic  cuuiiin-  ii  etiit-lly  dc- 
[M-mlcnt  on  its  nci|;ht>i>rs  for  a  nupply  of  ftmin  ; 
IM  Minieliiuf^  pwnhnvil  on  llic  lower  T 
hills,  and  then-  is  nn  ample  i;rt>wih  i. 
(Killy  of  fir  nnd  pii)>'.  Tin-  Swiss  tnnniifiirliiri'S  nre 
vurifHis  atid  im|Kinnni.  Tli>-  pn-aii-r  pun  of  thi-  »L'ri> 
cultural  |H>{iululioii  nrc  emjiloved  durini;  the  w  iii1<t  ut 
the  kxHii,  or  in  oilier  bianrhi-s  of  i)i:iiiiif:ict>iriii;;  iu- 
(lu-tir^-.  ill  llic  Kn-iH-h  cniituns  the  making  nfviiii-lii^ 
muvieni  Imxcs,  ji-wdry,  ic,  is  m<*t  exl(  iu.iv>'ly  c:ir- 
tinl  on,  while  etiiion  niid  MJk  fnhrini  an-  llie  |irm'-i|Kil 
em|diiynieiil  of  the  nion>  ixinliiTn  di'imrtiiietilH.     Liiiin 

j  fultricH,  i1anta!>ks,  woollen  rioihs,  paper,  icailii  r,  sinw 
pluit.aiiil  ircni  bchU  are  inmU'  in  vurious  places.  The 
comiiH'rci'  of  Swiircrland  is,  from  iw  inlmul  hiiii.'iiion, 

j  verv  hiniied.  and  con<iistM  ehii'flv  in  the  evlinii;;!'  oi' 
its  cnlltc  for  rorn  nml  roliiiuil  pnslucc      A  wi.iiili  riul 

I  coiiiliinnlioii  of    iiiihiitrv  iiihI    Isildncos  luis  Is'en  dis- 

I  played  in  eurrs'iiii;  Tunds  arrtMS  the  iihmI  rui;t:i'<l  uml 
pn-i'ipituus  Alpine  barriers.     The  gn-M  rond  nn'r  ilie 

_  SinipiiHi,  lliouifh  conMmeted  by  Nti|K>leon  for  milcary 
puqsM-a,  ntronU  vvry  ew'it  oinmcrcial  a<lvunl:i);e«. 

In  ever)-  dislrict  in  Swilzcrinud  llM.'re  are  priiiiary 
Hchuuhi,  in  which  ai«  laufihi  ilie  eleinenls  uf  editea- 
tinn  — p-a(>raphy,  hiklorj',  siiiffinil.d^r. :  Olid  srciiiidary 
•chouls,  in  which  iiutntciiao  ia  given  in  oMicnl  anil 
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modem  loiiKuages,  geometry,  nalurol  history,  the  fine 
arts,  &c.  u)  both  these  schools  the  rich  and  poor  are 
educated  together,  the  latter  gratuitously.  No  child 
becomes  able  to  exercise  ihe  right  of  citizenship,  or  is 
taken  into  service  of  any  kind,  without  having  first 
received  the  sacrament,  which  is  administered  to  those 
only  who  have  received  a  certain  degree  of  instruction. 
Switzerland  is,  in  respect  to  the  attendance  of  children 
at  school,  far  in  advance  of  Great  Britain,  the  Austrian 
empire,  Belgium,  and  France.  Education  is  at  the 
basis  of  (heir  political  system.  Every  parish  is  obliged 
to  support  ila  own  poor ;  but  only  those  having  the  rights 
of  citizenship  are  entitled  to  eleemosynary  support. 

"  The  great  charm  of  Switzerland,  next  to  its  nat- 
ural scenery,  is  the  air  of  well-being,  the  neatness, 
and  tlie  sense  of  property  imprinted  on  the  people  and 
their  dwellings.  They  have  a  kind  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  industry  about  their  houses  and  lands;  (hey 
are  perpetually  building,  altering,  repairing,  or  im- 
prwing  something  about  their  tenements.  The  spirit 
of  the  proprietor  is  not  to  be  mistaken  in  all  that  one 
sees  in  Switzerland.  Some  cottages,  for  instance,  are 
adorned  with  long  texts  from  Scripture,  painted  on  or 
burnt  into  the  wood  in  front  over  the  door ;  others 
with  the  pedigree  of  the  builder  and  owner.  The 
modem  taste  of  the  proprietor  shows  itself  in  new 
windows,  or  additions  to  the  original  picturesque  dwell- 
ing, which,  with  its  immense  projecting  roof,  shelter- 
ing or  shading  all  these  miccesatve  additions,  looks  like  a 
nen  sitting  with  a  brood  of  chickens  under  her  wings."  * 

The  Swiss  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a  plain, 
brave,  honest,  and  simple  people,  among  whom  linger 
the  last  remnants  of  antique  and  primitive  manners. 
Their  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  the  necessity  of 
husbanding  their  resources,  and  the  difSculty  of  in- 
creasing them,  have  made  Ihem  sober,  industrious,  and 
economical.  The  distinctions  of  language  are  almost 
the  only  ones  to  be  found  among  them,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  a  corrupt  Italian  dialect  being  each  lai^ciy 
spoken.  Chamois  hunting  is  their  national  omusement. 
In  matters  of  dress,  the  higher  classes  generally  follow 
Ihc  French  fashions.  The  national  costume  is  con- 
fined  to  the  females ;  it  consists  of  a  short  petticoat, 
which  shows  the  stockings  as  high  as  the  knee,  and  a 
A'ide,  flat  hat  lied  under  the  chin.  Sometimes  the  hat 
^ives  place  to  a  strange -looking  black  cap,  standing 
off  the  face,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  two  wings 
if  a  butterfly.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the 
modern  invention  of  suspenders  is  not  yet  adopted  by 
the  men ;  the  dress  is  a  scanty  jacket  and  short 
breeches,  and  there  is  a  preposterous  interval  between 
the  two  garments,  which  the  wearer  makes  frequent 
but  ineffectual  hitches  to  close. 

Saturday  night  visits  among  young  people  constitute 
a  peculiarity  of  Swiss  manners.  Of  course,  this  is  a 
favorite  time  for  courtship.  The  young  Swiss  comes 
under  the  window  of  the  fair  lady  10  whom  he  intends 
Trying  his  addresses,  or  with  whom  he  wishes  to 
become  acquainted.  As  it  is  visiting  nlghl,  and  she 
expects  company,  she  is  at  the  window,  neatly  dressed, 
and  admits  or  rejects  the  petition,  which  is  always 
drawn  up  in  regular  form,  generally  in  verse,  and 
learned  by  heart.  Permission  being  granted,  Ihe 
young  man  climbs  up  to  the  window,  which  is  com- 
monly in  the  third  story  ;  and  as  the  houses  are  con- 
Btructed  wiUi  conveniences  for  this  purpose,  he  mns 

•  lAing*)  Not««. 


little  risk  of  breaking  his  neck.     He  sits  on  the  win-    , 
dow,  and   is  regaled  with   gingerbread   and    cherry 
bounce.     According  as    his  views   are   more    or  less 
serious,  or  he  preves  more  or  less    acceptable,  he  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  room,  or  is  forecd  to  remain  out- 
side. ,  The  conversation  is  oflen  protmcted  till  the  dawn 
gives  the  signal  for  departure.     Sometimes  a  happy 
lover  is  waylaid,  on  his  return  home,  by  some  less    ' 
favored  rival,  and  violent  Irattles  ensue.     In  the  moua-    ' 
tainous  region  of  Berne,  a  custom  still  exists  for  families    . 
connected  by  allinity  or  marriage,  to  make  in  common  a    ' 
cheese  of  enormous  size.      On  it  are  carved  the  names 
of  parties  about  to  be  married,  and  the  same  cheese 
often  serves  for  the  marriage  of  their  descendants.  ' 

Geneva,  the  principal  city  of  Switzerland,  though 
comporatively  small,  has  acquired  a  celebrity  equal  to 
that  of  the  first  capitals  of  Europe.  Its  situation  is 
wonderfully  picturesque ;  the  adjacent  country  abounds 
in  magnificent  views,  formed  by  the  town,  the  lake^ 
the  numerous  hills  and  mountains,  rising  suddenly  ' 
from  the  plain  in  a  variety  of  fantastic  forma.  Thit 
city  is  famous  as  having  been  the  centre  and  asylum 
of  the  reformed  religion.  It  possesses  a  public  library 
containing  eighty  thousand  volumes,  and  many  other 
public  buildings.  Its  university  has  long  been  distin- 
guished as  a  seat  of  learning.  Its  population  is  about  ; 
thirty  thousand.    Berne,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the   ' 


country,  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  scenery  boo 
clean  streets.  Zurich  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  gardens  ' 
and  promenades,  its  literary  distinction,  and  its  public 
institutions.  Basle,  or  Bale,  has  a  large  trade,  and 
its  manufacture  of  silk  ribbons  is  very  extensive.  Sx 
Lausanne  Gibbon  wrote  the  greater  pari  of  his  historv 
Switzerland  has  given  birlh  to  many  eminent  men  ; 
but  their  fame  sheds  but  little  light  upon  their  native 
country,  having  nearly  all  of  them  adopted  other 
homes.  lis  literature  is  merged  in  that  of  GEermanr  ' 
and  France.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  I>vater,  Hu- 
bcr,  Sismondi,  Haller,  Paracelsus,  Euler,  Le  Sage, 
Necker,  Pestalozzi,  and  Madame  d«  Stasl  wns  ^1 
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CIIAPTKR   CCCCLIV. 

M  1.  C.  to  A.  D.  U60. 
DrsTiption  nf  the  Sflhcrittnils  —  Raman  Con- 
ffiiigt —  7'Ac  Utitari,  Frisii,  and  lielsa:  — 
linprnrrmrnl  nf  the  Cnunlry — The  Prank- 
ish DnminioH  —  The  Netherland  Counts,  i)'r. 
—  ItUe.  of  the  Free  Ti 


ll>>r.t.iiMi,  formprly  a  it^pulilic,  now  k  kinftdim,  in 
!  I'l'iili'rl  niirlh  and  went  by  (he  tiemuo  Ocean,  cilsI 
'jv  •:>-miniiy,  onil  tnulh  by  Bcl{!tiim.  The  lallcr 
-.iritf)-  wan  for  &  lonp  time  under  ibc  mme  govcra- 
i..-rit  uitli  I  lolland,  and  sharpd  in  the  mme  pi^ilicul 
'nfMii'-!).  Tlic-y  were  called  collcciively  the  Nfllier- 
'.iniU,  or  "  Low  Cwinlrita,"  from  their  gco^pliicnl 
■■!irir;i<:t<-r ;  and  the  laine  hisiorj-  pertains  to  boih 
■<mnit\v*  for  fnanr  centuries.  Tlic-y  include  tlic 
.•i»<-t  {h-irt  of  all'  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
iiurilK'ni  (Kirtion,  comprwnf*  the  kingdom  of  Holland, 
iM  iiii>-tly  In.'Iijw  the  Icvvl  of  the  tea  during  high  tidcx, 
mid  i-<  ilefcniled  rrom  inundation  by  dikrK,  which  the 
iiilu-iliilaiils  have  erected  at  vait  expcniw,  and  which 
fiirni.  altoiff^ihcr,  one  of  llic  moHt  extniordinary  mon- 
(iini-tiia  of  human  iniluMry  in  the  world.  Ik'lgium  is 
nW  Ic-vcl  fur  the  most  part,  but  u  more  elevated  than 
tlolUmil;  the  Kiuih-poxicm  part,  bordering  on  Ucr- 
iintiy  ii  hilly.  The  climate  of  llic  wliole  counir)'  is  cool 
and  miiint,  and  the  auil  iwndy  ami  naturally  itertle  ;  yet 
tlic  iinlii.itry  of  (hi;  inhabitants  has  converted  il  into  one 
:>r  ihi-  ni.-lH!st  and  moat  populoua  diitricta  of  Ii^uropc. 
Till'  following  table  ibowa  the  political  diviaioni  of  tho 

/•r..i.ww.  CopiMla.  Fapmlatiim. 

NNtth  llnllud, Iluiirm. i\,Ml 

S.mTli  Ilnlland, T^t  flaxiv, SS.OIA 

/rrUnil. Middlctnint. 11,700 

\»rlh  hrabanl, IIcrUMtmbowh, ot  Boil  d«  Doc.  20,1M 

CtKiht. Ulrrtht, 4.1,4a' 

Oii.'lJrrlu'l Atnhritn, ll.SOS 
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I.  (tmniDKFit. 30,J''>0 

rt>--*!uil. Lc«o««rdea, 10,9» 

In  thn  timo  of  the  Roman*,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ni'ihcrlandi  coniiatcd  of  dreary  marshea,  frequently 
(ivcrfkiwed  by  ttM  aea,  and  thinly  inhahiicd  by  peopiv 
<if  (.terman  origin,  calleil  Bataei  and  yritii.  Fnmi  the 
dr«criptiona  in  the  ancient  wrilen,  it  vppmn  that, 
when  the  Komam  fitat  viailed  this  country,  not  •  (own 


I  nr>r  villncc  embellishr'd  the  whole  wntcrv  plain,  nor 
was  it  rnlivrn<-d  by  n  xinglr  patch  of  verdure.  Here 
'  and  ilien-,  n  fiw  miseralilc  hnis  built  on  i>Iak(>!i  or 
I  mouiidH  of  Rnnil,  whirh  raisi'il  ihfm  nliovc  the  tides, 
I  nfliinled  nn  iiiserure  slwller  tii  the  nnlives,  whii  np[>eiir 
I  In  hnvc  lived  by  the  priMliiCG  of  tlte  sen.  South  of 
ilii'M  marshy  inieH  wn.i  n  more  elevnied  rrgion,  bi>r- 
derin);  upon  (iniil,  nnrl  iiieludiii^  the  (ineient  forest  of 
Anieiim-!".  inlinhitcd  by  n  ni'-e  riill.il  llilgif,  who  hnd 
towns  and  vill.-iges  in  the  niiiUt  nf  ihe  fiinil,  and  lived 
by  hunting  ami  ngriculture.  When  friiiil  w-ns  r<in- 
qiierc'il  bv  Julius  Cnsnr,  the  Iltl^'if  nU)  submitted  to 
Ihe  Komnn  dominion:  Itomiiii  t-ol.inies  «erf  seli1e<) 
in  Ibis  criunln,-.  whii-h,  with  the  \ieinily,  nt-eived  the 
name  of  IM^ie  Gaul.  I'lie  coniiuemni  did  not  carry 
their  arms  into  the  northern  p;ins,  being  doubtful 
wheiltor  they  were  l.iml  or  tun.  They  made  nn  alii. 
nncR  with  the  iliilavi,  who  inhubilcd  Holland  ;  but  lite 
Frisii,  or  people  dwelling  in  the  extreme  northern 
part,  now  culled  Frittland,  rcfuNcd  to  )io'd  nny  com- 
munication with  the  KoMiniis,  aitd  were  left  in  full 
ptMsntaion  of  their  liberties. 

The  Romans  remained  masters  of  the  ndgic 
provinces  altovc  four  hundred  ycnm,  during  which  time 
the  inhabitants  of  the  iiowlands  leomed  of  them  the 
art  of  impitiving  itu'ir  coimtry  by  digging  canals  to 
drain  the  marshes,  and  erecting  dikes  and  eiiihonk- 
meiits  to  keep  out  the  sea.  Tliey  were  an  iiiihiKtrious, 
persevering  race  of  people,  even  in  tliiise  early  limes ; 
and  thf'ir  exertions  urn:  ittiniiiliiti.-d  by  a  UiW  jihich 
made  every  man  the  [HissrsHor  of  the  land  he  redeemed 
from  the  waters.  'I'hiw  the  I-'risii  l)rcnine  free  pro- 
prietiim,  instead  of  txing  vassnlK  to  feudal  lonls.  By 
degrees,  liirge  Inicis  of  Icrriton- were  rendered  suffi. 
eicnily  drv  nnd  firm  to  be  built  upon,  and  villages 
arose  on  ever>'  side,  while  fens  and  bogs  were  con- 
verted into  pasturen  for  swine  and  calllc.  In  proportion 
as  the  counlrj'  grew  more  hnbiluhic,  the  population 
increased,  and  a  tmding  inlercnuree  was  estublished 
with  the  nriinns,  whieb,  in  later  years,  was  a  source 
of  wealth  and  pronperity  to  b<>lb  nations. 

In  the  decline  of  ihe  Roman  empire,  Gnul  wu  in- 
vaded anil  conquered  by  the  Franks.     Ilclgic  <iaul 
shared  the  snme  fate,  and  for  a  long  time  formed  a 
port  of  the  Frankish  monnrchy.     The  revolutions  of 
those  days  hruughi  other  (German   tribes  to  mingle 
I  with  the  original  inhahiinnts  of  the  Low  Counlnrs;  so 
I  thai,  in  the  lime  of  Charlemngne,  il  is  probable  llie      i 
greater  part  of  tlic  peculation  was  Saxon,  or  at  least      ' 
Teutonic.      Itetwecn  the  time  of  Clovis  and  that  of       , 
Charlemagne,  the  wbnleenunlry  was  greatly  improved; 
'  large  towns  were  built,  and  many  arts  and  manufoc*      | 
turn  introduced  from  foreign  couiilriea.     (iheni,  Bru-a    I 
gr«,  Antwerp,  Eti'r{:en>op.}Coom,  and  many  other  cities, 
had  ain-ady  aitaimd  to  considerable  importaitce  as      i 
trading  marts.     W'ucjilen  cloth  was  manufactured  here      i 
in  a  style  superior  to  that  of  the  Frank*  or  the  Kng-      j 
lish.     I'he  ('brinian  rr>liginn  was   introduced,  partly 
by  the  Franks  and  partly  by  missionaries  from  Britain       ' 
and,  in  the  early  part  of  ibc  ninth  century,  there  won 
many  churches  and  monasteries  in  diSbrent  quartan  of 
Ihe  country.  •  ; ! 

I      Tho  Netheriaods  fonncd  a  [nrt  of  iha  empin  of      I 
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Charlemagne,  who  established  here  nearly  the  same 
form  of  government  that  existed  in  his  French  and 
German  dominions.  A  governor  was  placed  over 
each  province,  with  the  title  of  county  who  held  his 
dignity  and  the  domains  attached  to  it  for  life ;  but 
neither  the  title  nor  the  lands  were  hereditary.  On 
the  death  of  the  count,  a  new  appointment  was  made. 
In  later  times,  however,  most  of  these  officers,  either 
by  force  or  treaty,  obtained  from  different  sovereigns 
the  right  of  inheritance  for  their  children  ;  and  thus 
by  degrees  arose  a  number  of  principalities,  some  of 
which  were  subject  to  France  and  some  to  the  German 
empire,  as  Flanders,  Brabant,  Liege,  &c.  The  peas- 
antry were  all  in  vassalage  to  the  respective  lords  of 
tlie  domains  on  which  they  resided ;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns,  who  were  mostly  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  free  citizens. 
They  elected  their  own  magistrates,  made  their  own 
laws,  fortified  their  cities  with  walls  and  moats,  and 
organized  a  regular  militia ;  so  that,  in  cases  of  dan- 
ger, every  citizen  was  a  soldier,  and  thus  they  were 
enabled  to  defend  their  liberties  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  nobles  during  the  wars  and  usurpations 
of  the  middle  ages. 

All  the  Grerman  part  of  the  Netherlands  as  far  as 
the  River  Scheldt  became  known  by  the  name  of  Lor- 
raine, and  was  formed  into  two  duchies,  in  the  tenth 
century,  by  the  emperor  Otho  11.  Lower  Lorraine 
was  aflerward  called  Brabant^  and  was  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  sovereignty  in  the  Netherlands.  Its 
capital  was  Brussels,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  broussailleSj  or  briers,  with  which  the 
spot  was  once  overgrown.  Flanders  was  erected  into 
a  county  in  the  ninth  century  by  Charles  the  Bald, 
empejfor  of  the  West  and  king  of  France,  who  bestowed 
it  as  a  fief  on  an  adventurous  knight,  named  Baldwin. 
He,  however,  ran  away  with  his  daughter  Judith  and 
married  her.  The  emperor  was  so  incensed,  that  he 
made  war  upon  his  son-in-law ;  but  was  at  length 
reconciled  to  him,  and  gave  him  the  hereditary  domin- 
ion of  this  country.  The  counts  of  Flanders,  who 
gained  so  much  renown  in  the  crusades,  traced  their 
ancestry  to  Charlemagne,  who  was  great-grandfather 
to  the  princess  Judith. 

The  small  territory,  which  now  constitutes  the  prov- 
ince of  Holland,  appears  to  have  had  few  or  no  inhab* 
itants  till  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
a  nobleman  named  Thierry,  who  was  the  French  gov- 
ernor of  one  of  the  adjoining  districts,  was  driven  from 
his  residence  by  the  Frisons.  He  took  refuge  with  his 
followers  on  %  ittle  island,  A.  D.  1018.  This  territory 
was  gradually  enlarged  by  diking  out  the  sea,  and  at 
kjngth  the  emperor  bestowed  the  sovereignty  of  it  upon 
Thierry,  with  the  title  of  count  of  Holland.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Thierry  were  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Frisons,  and  many  of  them  accompanied  the  crusading 
armies  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Amsterdam  was  a  small  town,  be- 
longing to  a  feudal  baron,  called  the  lord  of  Amstel, 
who  possessed  a  small  castle  and  a  piece  of  marshy 
land  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  where  one  of  his  ances- 
tors had  built  a  little  village,  consisting  of  a  few 
fishormen^s  huts,  thatched  with  straw.  Some  of  the 
counts  of  Holland  granted  these  fishermen  the 
privilege  of  carrying  fish  through  their  dominions 
without  paying  toll,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
prospered  rapidly,  and  Amsterdam  soon  became  a 
large  town. 


About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centur\-,  tlii.' 
dukes  of  Burgundy  obtained,  either  by  inheritance  oi 
marriage,  the  sovereignty  of  nearly  all  the  Nether- 
lands. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  country  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  pros- 
perity. The  raw  materials  of  France  and  England  — 
countries  which  were  then  rude  and  agricultural  — 
were  imported  into  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  exported 
in  a  manufactured  state.  Ghent  alone  is  said  to  have 
employed  forty  thousand  looms.  Bruges  first,  and 
then  Antwerp,  formed  the  emporium  of  the  commerce 
of  Northern  and  Central  Europe.  The  Hollanders 
had  erected  vast  dikes,  which  reclaimed  from  the 
ocean  a  much  larger  extent  of  ^land  than  they  possess 
at  present.  The  great  bay  called  the  Zuyder  Zee 
was  once  a  lake  surrounded  by  land.  At  some  period 
later  than  the  tenth  century,  the  sea  burst  in  and  over- 
flowed an  immense  tract,  which  was  lost  forever.  The 
precise  date  of  this  event  is  uncertain,  which  is  extra- 
ordinary, as  the  calamity  must  have  been  attended  by 
a  frightful  destruction  of  hum^n  life.  The  territory 
submerged  is  above  seventy  miles  in  length  and  forty 
in  breadth.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
another  great  inundation  suddenly  swept  away  up- 
ward of  seventy  towns  and  villages,  with  all  their 
inhabitants. 

Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  killed  in 
a  battle  with  the  Swiss  in  1497.  He  leA  an  onlv 
daug]^ter,  eighteen  years  of  age,  who,  being  the  rich- 
est heiress  in  Europe,  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
many  aspiring  princes.  She  chose  for  her  husband 
the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria.  By  this  marriage 
the  Netherlands  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  formed  one  of  the  chief  sourc€?s  of 
the  power  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  was  him- 
self a  native  of  Ghent.  He  ruled  the  country  with 
tyrannical  sway,  and  lefl  it  (A.  D.  1555)  to  his  son 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  a  greater  tyrant  than  himself.  At 
this  time,  the  Netherlands  were  in  the  highest  state  of 
commercial  prosperity.  Antwerp  was  the  greatest 
mart  of  trade  in  Europe.  In  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, manufactures  were  in  the  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  people  of  Holland  had  become  famous  for 
their  skill  in  market  gardening,  an  art  which  they 
introduced  into  England  about  this  time. 

Philip  II.  was  a  narrow-minded,  gloomy  bigot, 
animated  only  by  a  monkish  zeal  for  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  The  Protestant  reformation  had  begun 
in  Germany  and  spread  into  the  Netherlands  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  who  issued  some  harsh  decrers 
against  those  who  embraced  the  new  opinions,  but 
did  not  resort  to  measures  of  severe  persecution. 
Philip,  on  the  contrary,  determined  to  root  out  ProtP?:- 
tantism  from  his  dominions  with  fire  and  sword.  He 
established  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
Protestants  were  imprisoned  or  burnt  at  the  stake,  and 
the  political  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  were 
overthrown.  Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  emi- 
grated to  foreign  countries  to  save  their  lives.  Many 
went  to  England,  where  they  were  of  great  benefit  lo 
that  kingdom  by  introducing  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures of  the  Netherlands.  The  decayed  towns  of 
Norwich,  Canterbury,  Southampton,  Colchester,  and 
many  others  were  converted  into  busy  and  populous 
places,  full  of  silk- weavers,  dyers,  and  woollen  and 
linen  manufacture^rs,  while  market  gardens  and 
nursery   grounds  were   planted   in  the  mrroundiog 
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A.  D.  IMO  to  IHO. 
Cruellies  of  Ike  Duke  nf  Aha  —  Rebellion 
the  Nelhcrlanih  —  Formation  nf  the  RepubUn 
af  Hollartd  —  Rcli'^ious  Uherly  —  Flourish- 
ing Condition  of  Hollantl  —  War  with  En. 
land  —  Battles  of  Van  Tromp  ami  De  Jiuy- 
ter — Invasion  of  Holland  6y  Louis  XIV. 
Axono  tlje  Spanish  governors  of  the  Neiherlnnds, 
il  ihis  time,  the  duke  at  Aivo  disiinffuishcd  himself  by 
hi«  tymnny  niiil  blaodlhirstJDcss.     lie  won  intrusted 
wilt)  unliniiieil  auilioHiy  by  ihc  king,  and  he  made 
unspariii)!;  uso  of  i(  ajTainst  all  persons  suspected  of 
bu'iug   favarablc    to   the    new    religious  doutriiifs,  or 
ihe  iilwrtics  of  the  ])eople.     He  noi  only  allowed  fitll 
awBy  to  ibe  Inqubilion,  but  he  instituted  anolhor  iribii- 
nnl,  for  iho   purpose  of  condemning  froicstnnls  to 
dentil,  which  oblained  (ho  popular  name  of  the  *'  Coun- 
cil   of  Blood,"    from    its  mnguinKry  decrees.     The 
dreadful  scenes  which  occurred  in  thn  Netherlands  at 
tills  period  have  only  been  equaltnd  by  the  hurrors 
uf  the  French  revolution  duiing  the  reipn  of  terror. 
Among  ihe  many  victims  of  distinction  were  Counis 
Egmom  and  Horn,  both  noblemen  of  the  highest  mnk, 
and  of  the  Catholio  faiili.     They  hnd  been  guilty  of 
no  act  of  disloyalty,  but  were  put  to  denth  solely  be- 
caiwe  tlioy  wore  friends  to  popular  righu. 

The  princo  of  Omugo  and  hia  brothers  were  sum- 
moned to  appcnr  bcforp  the  Gmncil  of  Blood  ;  but 
Ihoy  refuDoil  lo  trust  ihemsclves  to  its  authority,  and  a 
general  insurrection  toon  broke  out.  Queen  EliKubelh 
assisted  the  insurgenia  with  supplies  of  money,  and  a 
tongulimry  and  obstinate  cimtesl  was  begun,  and  pro- 
'.rncicd  through  a  period  of  fifty  years,  Tho  duke  of 
AJvn  boasted  tliai,  during  his  administniiion,  eighteen 
thousand  persona  had  DoHahed  on  the  scafiblil.  Yet 
he  was  unable  to  subdue  the  independent  spirit  and 
doiormined  enmity  lo  Spanish  dominion  which  awl  mated 
tliu  Neiherlanders.  The  Dutch  in  the  northern  pruv- 
incos  defended  themselves  by  opt^ning  their  dikes,  and 
laying  iho  couniry  under  wotcr.  Their  courage  and 
petvevemnce,  nncf  the  talent  of  the  liret  two  princes 
of  the  hoiisa  of  Orange,  aided  by  the  friendship  of 
'  Queen  Eliwibcth,  enabled  them  finally  lo  nehiovo  (heir 
independence.  In  I5D7,  tlte  vcven  Dutch  provinces 
formed  a  leneue  for  tnutiial  protection  and  support, 
called  the  Union  of  Vtrtrht.  By  this  league,  they 
conrtituted  ibemMelves  an  independent  Kiaie,  with  the 
name  of  the  Srven  Umted  Proetaees.  Tliev  were 
more  commonly  known  as  the  Hrjniblir  of  Holland. 
The  romninder  of  ttio  country  continued  undi.'r  the 
8|Mni*li  dominion. 

The  Protestant  religinn  was  firmly  estnbliabed  In  the 
Dutch  republic,  but  every  other  form  of  worship  wiw 
olemted.  The  ruligiotis  liberty  cnjo^'cd  in  this  coun- 
try induced  great  numbers  of  pcraons  from  Fmnee. 
Efngtand,  and  Germany,  to  seek  refuge  here  from  tJic 
ill  u«age  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  their  own 
louQlrice.  The  Dutch  provinces  speedily  attracted 
most  of  the  mnnul^ures,  and  all  the  commerce, 
which  had  raised  the  Plembh  cilie«jo  such  n  height  of 
prosperity.  Tho  Dutch  coiwiiicred  from  the  Portuitueiie, 
who  were  at  that  lime  under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
'  1  the  East  Indies,  and 
of  a  flourishing  trade 
with  India.     They  carried  on  the  fiaheriea,  especially 


those  of  herring*,  on  a  very  entensivo  scale,  ond  be- 
came the  first  mnriliino  people  of  the  oge.  Holland 
•■wed  this  vast  commerce  partly  to  her  |)ci!uliar  siiua- 
tvn,  the  industry  and  economy  of  her  inlinbitants,  (he 
liberal  and  enlightened  systetn  of  policy  adopted  by  the 
republic.  And  partly  to  tlie  wars  and  disturliances  that 
prevailed  in  most  Euro[>eBn  countries  during  the  six- 
leenih  and  sevculeonih  centuries,  which  prevented  other 
nations  from  emulating  the  successful  career  of  llw 
Dutch. 

Shortly  nftor  the  overtlirow  of  Charlea  I.  in  England, 
n  feeling  of  hoBiility  arose  in  tliat  countiy  against  Ihe 
Dutch,  iin  aucouni  of  Ihe  relationship  between  the 
house  of  Orange  and  the  Stuan  funiily.  The  parliit- 
menl  sought  &  pretext  for  going  to  war  with  Hollnnd, 
and  soon  found  one  in  a  dispute  respecting  the  trade 
with  Americii.  An  act  was  possed  by  Ihe  parliament, 
called  Ihe  Nariga/ion  Act,  prohibiting  the  Englisli 
merchanta  from  imnorting  orcuporting  goods  in  Dutch 
vessels,  as  they  luid  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  On 
prclcnce  of  enforcing  this  act,  the  Dutch  ahipa  were 
frequently  searched,  lo  the  great  annoyance  and  injury 
of  the  ownerti,  whose  goods  were  someiimes  seized  on 
suspicion,  and  never  restored.  This  produced  a  war, 
A.  D,  1652.  In  the  course  of  nine  months,  seven 
naval  battles  took  place  between  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish fleets,  tho  former  commanded  by  Van  Trump, 
Do  Ruylcr,  nnd  Dcwitt,  ond  the  latter  by  Admiral 
Blake.  At  first,  tho  Dutch  hnd  the  advantage,  and 
Vnn  Tromp  sailed  in  triumph  down  the  Brilish  Chan- 
net,  with  a  broom  displnycii  at  his  mast-head,  in  token 
tlut  he  would  sweep  the  sea  clear  of  English  ships. 
But  this  wits  a  vain  boast.  In  tint  following  ycnr, 
July  21, 1653,  o  buttle  was  fought  olTScbcveling,  near 
the  Hague,  in  which  tlie  Dutch  were  defentod,  and 
Van  Tromp  was  killed.  Tbis  was  the  last  naval  action 
of  the  war.  The  Dutch,  disheartened  by  the  loss  of 
their  great  commander,  sued  for  peace,  which  Crom- 
well granted  on  his  own  terms. 

Charles  II.,  on  his  restoration  to  ihe  ihrooc  of  Eng- 
land, made  war  upon  the  Dutch,  lo  please  Louis  XIV., 
whose  bribes  ho  wos  in  tho  habit  of  receiving.  Sev- 
eral tremendous  soQ-fighis  took  place,  one  of  which 
lasted  four  days, and  ended  in  the  defeat  oTtho  Dutch. 
The  wnr  continued  two  years,  during  which  the  Dutch 
lost  a  largo  number  of  ^ips,  and  several  of  their  best 
naval  commanders.  A  short  interval  of  peace  fallowed, 
when  Holland  was  ihrealoned  witli  total  subjugation  by 
Louis  XIV.,  who  made  war  upon  that  country  in  16TJ, 
without  the  least  provocation,  and  only  for  Ihe  purpose 
of  acquiring  fame  as  a  conqueror.  His  armies  over-  | 
ran  all  the  southern  part  of  tho  countty,  nnd  ap-  I 
pronched  within  three  miles  of  Amsterdam.  * 

The  Dutch  were  now  in  the  moM  desperate  eondi-    | 
tion.    The  Prench  armies  wore  overwhelming  in  DUin-    | 
ber,  and  the  English  were  in  alliance  with  them ;  so 
that  they  luid  no  hope  of  assistance  from  any  ouartcr. 
Deputies  were  sent  from  Amsterdam  to  tlw  French 
ki[>g.  to  endeavor  to  make  terms :  but  thai  proud  and    ' 
arrugnnt  monarch  treated  them  with  so  much  disdain, 
and  demanded  terms  so  humiliating  lo  the  Dutch,  that 
they  declared  they  would  sooner  die  in  defence  of  their 
liberties,  than  submit  to  such  degntdation.     At  &nA, 
they  thought  of  emliorking  all  me  people,  with  ai 
much  of  their  wealth  as  they  could  carry,  oo  board 
their  ships,  and  sailing  to  India,  thus  abandoning  tbeir 
native  country  to  the  tnvailets.     But  this  octiemA  ««& 
rejected ;    mA  iKwi  x«W.  w»*Ww*i  ■«•  "«»  Nw*^^ 
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down  their  dikes,  and  flood  the  country.  This  was 
done ;  and  the  sea,  tushing  in,  immediately  over- 
whelmed the  land,  so  that  Amsterdam  looked  like  a 
vast  fortress  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  surrounded  by 
ships  of  war,  which  came  up  to  its  very  gates.  The 
French  were  prevented  from  pursuing  their  conquests 
by  this  measure ;  but  the  losses  and  sufferings  occa- 
sioned to  the  Dutch  wore  enormous.  Louis,  having 
thus  nearly  destroyed  one  of  the  finest  and  most  flour- 
ishing countries  in  Europe,  and  finding  there  was  little 
glory  to  be  gained  in  the  attempt  to  finish  the  work 
of  destruction,  relumed  to  Paris.  The  Dutch  were 
assisted  by  some  of  their  neighbors,  who  began  to  fear 
tlie  growing  ambition  of  the  king  of  France  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  six  years,  they  recovered  all  the  places 
that  had  been  captured  by  the  French.  At  length,  in 
1678,  Louis  was  compelled  to  make  peace  with  Hol- 
'and,  having  expended  millions  in  tlie  war,  without 
gaining  the  slightest  real  advantage  by  his  unjust  and 
unprovoked  invasion. 

By  these  wars,  and  by  an  unwise  participation  in  the 
political  schemes  of  the  continental  powers,  the  Dutch 
republic  became  at  length  enfeebled.  Party  spirit  led 
to  mischievous  factions,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  government  suffered  a  change, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  prince  of  Orange  as  hered- 
itary stadtholder,  or  chief  magistrate  of  Holland.  By 
this  measure,  the  original  republican  character  of  the 
government  was  effaced,  and  a  monarchical  spirit  in- 
fused into  it.  The  English  had  become  the  successful 
rivals  of  tlie  Dutch  in  the  East  India  trade,  and  the 
Dutch  commerce,  in  *»very  quarter,  rapidly  declined. 
At  length,  by  a  war  with  England  at  the  time  of  the 
American  revolution,  the  Dutch  foreign  trade  was 
completely  ruined. 

The  French  revolution  could  not  fail  to  act  power- 
fully upon  a  nation  so  closely  in  contact  with  France 
as  Holland.  The  allied  powers  were  unable  to  con- 
tend with  the  French  armies  on  the  plains  of  Belgium. 
That  country  was  conquered  by  Dumourier  in  1794,  and 
a  French  army,  under  General  Pichegru,  was  detached 
to  invade  Holland.  His  approach  was  welcomed  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Party  spirit  had  run 
high  for  some  time,  and  the  people  had  been  withheld 
from  abolishing  the  stadtholderate  only  by  Prussian 
influence.  They  now  beheld  an  opportunity  of  doing 
this  by  the  assistance  of  the  French.  The  prince  of 
Orange  had  hb  supporters,  but  they  were  feeble 
in  comparison  with  the  popular  party ;  and,  on  the 
j  advance  of  the  French  to  Amsterdam,  he  fled  to 
I  England.  The  French  entered  the  city  amid  general 
I  acclamations,  and  a  new  government  was  forinod  on 
the  model  of  the  French  republic.  All  members  of 
society  were  declared  equal ;  the  stadtholderate  was 
abolished  furever,  and  Holland  assumed  the  name  of 
the  Batavian  Republic. 

The  English  made  war  upon  the  Dutch  for  their 
connection  with  France,  and  seized  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Ceylon,  and  many  other  valuable  Dutch  colo- 
nies. The  Batavian  republic  had  but  a  short  existence. 
Holland  was  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
French  ;  and,  when  Napoleon  became  emperor,  he 
beghn  to  think  of  erecting  thrones  for  the  various 
members  of  his  family.  In  1806,  Holland  was  made 
a  kingdom,  and  Na|)oleon's  brother  Louis  received  the 
crown.  He  was  a  man  of  amiable  temper  and  good 
intentions^  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  nile  his  king- 
dom  in  conformity  with  the  designs  of  Napo\eon,  v»V\o 


wished  Louis  to  close  the  ports  of  Holland  against 
English  vessels,  in  order  to  aid  his  celebrated  ^^  conti- 
nental system,"  by  which  he  hoped  to  ruin  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain.  The  unwillingness  of  Louis  to 
adopt  this  measure,  which  was  ruinous  to  the  Dutch 
merchants,  caused  a  coolness  betv.'een  the  two  brotli- 
ers,  and  Louis  resigned  his  crown,  July  1,  1810. 

Holland  was  immediately  incorporated  with  the 
French  empire,  and  remained  in  that  connection  till 
af\er  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign,  in  1812.  When 
his  fortunes  were  evidently  declining,  the  Dutch  thrt  w 
off  their  dependence  upon  France,  ond  recalled  the 
prince  of  Orange.  He  returned  to  Holland  in  Novem- 
ber, 1813,  and  was  proclaimed  sovereign  prince  of  the 
country.  The  Belgic  provinces  were  united  to  Hol- 
land, and  the  whole  erected  into  a  monarchy,  entitled 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  was  again 
separated  from  Holland,  and  made  a  separate  kingdom, 
by  the  revolution  of  1830,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  country.  By  the  revolt  of  the  Belgians, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  reduced  to  less 
than  half  its  original  size.  In  October,  1840,  William 
I.  resigned  his  throne  to  his  son,  who  is  still  king,  un- 
der the  title  of  William  11. 
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Agriculture  —  Commerce  —  Manufactures  — 
Internal  Navigation  — Religion  —  3fann€rs, 
Customs,  (J'c. 

Amsterdam,  the  chief  city  of  Holland,  stands  on  the 
River  Amstel,  which  flows  into  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Tlie 
country  here  is  marshy,  and  the  city  is  built  on  pilvs 
driven  into  the  mud.  It  is  a  common  complaint  thai  a 
house  here  costs  as  much  under  ground  as  above.  tI:c 
city  is,  of  course,  a  complete  level ;  it  is  interscctoi!. 
like  Venice,  by  an  immense  number  of  canals,  crossed 
by  draw-bridges,  and  bordered,  for  the  most  part,  b\ 
handsome  rows  of  trees.  The  canals  commun'caii 
with  each  other  by  sluices,  which  regulate  the  levt! 
of  the  water.  The  expense  of  keeping  these  in  order 
and  clearing  the  canals  of  mud  are  verj'  heavy. 
The  great  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  Dutch 
are  displayed  in  a  striking  manner  in  their  contrivances 
for  keeping  the  water  from  overwhelming  this  citv. 
The  three  principal  streets  are  hardly  equalled  bv  aiiv 
in  Europe  for  spaciousness  and  the  magnificence  of 
their  buildings.  The  ancient  studthousc  is  now  ti;-j 
king's  palace,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
world.  Upward  of  thirteen  thousand  j>iles  were  us<.d 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  this  enormous  structiirr 
It  is  adorned  with  pillars  and  sculptures  cmblcmatic:L 
of  commerce  and  trade.  Amsterdam  has  a  naiiuna 
museum  of  paintings,  which  contains  many  fine  sptri- 
mens  of  the  Dutch  school.  The  various  prisons  ami 
houses  of  correction  of  this  city  are  superior  to  tin? 
institutions  of  the  same  kind  in  other  parts  of  Eun>|»c. 
The  police  is  excellent ;  crimes  are  nire  ;  and  no  bo::- 
gars  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  The  harbor  is  in- 
convenient ;  but  this  has  been,  in  a  groot  measure, 
remedied  by  a  canal  communicating  with  the  Heltler. 
The  commerce  of  Amsterdam,  though  much  declined 
from  what  it  was  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  is 
still  very  great,  and  the  merchants  here  are  among  tlie 
\  t'vcVve^t.  capitalists  of  Europe.     Its   population  is  two 
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liiindrud  uml  two  tiimisaiiJ  tlm.*u  liuiidn'd  aiul  !4i.\tv-  ! 
four. 

Kf>it(*nlain  is  xhv  m^roml  citv  in  Hnllanil.  It  s!:iiii]s 
al  \\iv  im»u:!i  of  lli«'  KIvit  .Ma«'<o,  anil  lia^  n  pMid  liar- 
!ft»r.  Ii  lias  all  tln»  Im-^:  rli.iraiMfr.s'ii-s  nt*  a  Dtitch  ■ 
iiiwn,  \i*\i\\i  iH'atlv  aiiil  iinitnriMlv  hiiiit,  with  hiuli 
lin'isfH  ami  canals.  It  lias  a  ilin\iii;f  runinifrrc,  ami 
i\:<Misi\i:  csialilislini'iils  \'*tr  \\\r  ntlninL!  <►!'  siiLrar. 
Uiitt'T'ltini  was  till*  liTili|iIai'i>  ot*  r<r:iMiins,  aii<i  n  ■ 
li:4i>i!^i>iu«*  sTaT  ■!•  i'i  lnT«'  «  n  (•'•■•I  t«i  ii  s  n^'iiinrv.      iVip- 

•  I  I 

lil.-i'imi,  s«"\rii!\ -il:^lii  iiio'.i<^.(ml  ami  nuh'Tv-i'ljlit.  I 

L«'ytlrn  i"*  a  li.milsiniii'  *t\A  r\*,y  in   jIh-  interior,  s'lr-  ; 
ro'iriiiiii  iiv  til**  rit'!ii"«T   ni<.i<!<tv\s  in    ||<il!anil.      It  Ir 
t'..  iii-!i-.ij'j  iiiMii'if.nt'iris  n!"  \v«iii!ii  !i,  ail  I  a  -jn  at  Iniiif 
III    !•  i:;»  r   anil    flu-. -*•.      |*i-ji'i!;i:iiin.  tlt.r^y   tinMi^^aml.  ' 
i'ii'-  li:i:^i]i'  rink's  wnlv  as  a  \iliai:i*,  li-i*  i^.  in  t*i<M,  on«* 
III   iIh-  li;tn'l"»!iii  «.i  riiirs  in  K'ir<«ji«-.     'liir  «<Ti»M«.  ami  l 
>'l  Mil  s  an-  ui  il   !•  lit,  anil   iHiriirn-ii  w  i'li   llnr   walks- 
:inii  a\i  n'l'  •«;  nl'  ir*  •  s.      Tiii-  II:i«_"ii'  i'*  p  ■_■  ir-iiil  ;.<  tl»i' 
r  i;i  ';il  nf  :!.<■  I.i|pjli«:ti.     i't)liul:i!l<  m,  l\r\  .{'u  ir  lliirwan'l.  ' 

I  'I'i'li:  I- a  \iT\  ani*i»-nt  r:"\ ,  litni'i  !•«  m  »i.i*  l{'i:inn 
I  'II'  -  .'i-*  I'njtiiii.iU'l.riii  a  |ia«»"<  I'j'-  M\ir  *!i»'  Uiii:!*'.  It  i*^ 
:i  -I  •!  ^'Mi-J  I. "ill  ■!  amnij;^  I'm*  I '  I'l'li  «  -Vrs  J'.ir  r'«  "•■jiJi*-  I 
will*  i!i\.i'i-il  sjnia'iiiri.  Tlif  mi-\v  Iritjii  it-*  niiiijiir's  . 
.Hill  tii"  'iij*  III'  iss  railii-iiral,  umt  \\.r  \;i>^\  [.'.Hns  and  i 
lir-tii'l  w.itiTs  of  IJiili.imi,  is  rxtiiiNivf  and  ili'l:i»!itfnl.  ■ 
]*••;»  i'.i'iiin.  fnr!y-fi\i*  liin'iNiind.  IIa'ir!<'ni,  I)i-lfi,  and  . 
1'  i",  an*  a!««<»  lari:i-  and  !li»Mri'»li.n'j  tnwns.     Srikirilain  | 

•  «  t'.Mmt'is  fur  its  i:i'i,  «jf  wiiii'li  it  lias  n)or«'  tlian  unf 
i.  .ijiin  il  di«»:il!i-rii  s. 

'I'l.i'    jM»ji'ila!:.in    ff    MnVanil    Is   n-nnrkafiii;   for  it< 

•  :•  ii^.'v,    iMini;    two    hMndn-il    ami    tiurtv-two    to    tli<' 

•  ■  •  I 

^■,  1.1  r«-  mill*.  No  ciii!M?ry  uf  KMrnjK/,  ixrrpt  IV-I;:iuni.  ] 
-  jr|ri'-«is  it  ill  th.s  n -iM-i't.  Tlif  wliojir  niinil>«'r  of  I 
:ii!i:i')i*.an!s  is  two  niilli'iii  ri\o  Irnitlri  d  and  forty-fivf 
I'l'k'j'. md.  'I'll!'  Inrtlis  a'ld  iinri-i.ii»'"<  i-\i*«i  d  in  [iro- 
[■••rviin  iLn^i*  of  I**ranri»  an*!  tin- it  I'r'a  n. 

Tlif  L'lt^'Tnnii  !>;  of  Iln!!and  :«•  a  liniitid  innn'ipdjy. 
I'll*-  l«i:;»«!.i!ivi«  |ii»w'i-r  IS  \#viji  ill  :|ii.  ^ratr-*  ^i-n*  ri',a 
•:»  I'jir  a'»*^rni!i!v.  Kaidi  iiri»\inr«'  hit<  nn  a»i-iin!iiv 
>i  I'N  itwn,  wliiirli  ri-::<i!atf*s  local  affairs,  liki.*  tlic  statf* 
"  1^1  rniii'-ii's  (»f  tin?  Ainoriran  Iniini.  Klic'iun.s  ar»» 
I..  iM.ji-d  in  a  |ii-(Miliar  niann^T.  Tlir  |ii-o|»lf'  (!f»  not 
_.t  'il  :!m'  jM»!is  to  \iiti'.  Itiit  tlj*'  liallo!-lMi\i  s  an-  rarritvl 
I  •ind  tr»»ni  luni-if  to  lioi^r,  and  iIh*  votis  .ip*  prfivnl, 
-L'lMd,  and  si-alnl.  'J'Im*  nj»|»»r  rliainln  r  nf  \\iv  N-jjih- 
.  i'  IP-  dm"*  nn!  rimsiM  i»f  ln-n-diiarv  nol/i  s,  Imt  of  a 
v.i'ini'il,  till'  ni<'inlK'r<  of  wliu-ii  an*  a|>|iM.n^-d  liV  iltr 
k<l•^  f  >r  lil'i*.  'I'tif  p'lS'ir  dt-lit  <if  llul-and  s  ppiJKiMy 
h*  :ir  fi\('  linndp'il  nnii.nns  nf  du'Lir'*. 

Nii  iiiii*  r  ronntry   \\\   riiiri»jM*,  nor  |»«Tliaps   in  tin* 
wof.-i.  |iri*i!>ii-fs  so  ^n-a:  an  ani'iiint  nf  \a!iialili'  fnin-  , 
i;ii"l  •  I  •«.  in  |»n»|H»rtion  lo  iN  rx'rnt,  as   llollaiid;  y*-!  I 
iIm'  oil. I   It  I  ht:ri-!y  dt-snniN-  «i|'  ii)iiif'r:il  wraltli.     'I'lif 
nijn'rv  is  onr   pn-a!    nii-.idiiw,  in^iT^' i*:i-i|   hv  canals, 
a'ld  III  iiki'd  rvi-rv  wlif-r**  liv  lim-s  and  'jpiups  of  tn-c?!. 
'J  :ii-   car;!i*  ar«*  «>!alli  i|   m  tin*  u  inter,  Imt   in   !*iiinincr  I 
r.i*  \  an-  kifi:  constantly  priznii;  in  llir  n|M'n  air.     Tli*»  : 

I !>a-!  lif  till'  dairy  has  ticfii  linm^lit  ti>  such  n  Mntc  ! 

Ill  iin]ip>\cinf-ni  a^  to  In  ronu*  a  ijn*at  oliji-ct  of  v\'  \ 
|Hirt;iiii>n.  Tin*  iMrdi  hiittt-r  and  cIh-i'si'  rnjoy  n  Iiijili 
P  ;'-)faii«jn  alnnist  a!l  over  tl;f  wurld.  Ilortirultiin;, 
wJKi'li  is  fl*«'**licr»*  onlv  a  r*  cria!n»n,  has  Iw^cornc  ; 
li*  r**  n  hnstni-KH  of  priniary  iin|M»r!nno«*.  IkrHidr^ 
aiii{tly  Hn[»fil\ini{  its  nun  nKirk«-:s  wirli  ciiliimr)'  vrgf- 
tali!«-?*,  iiiiliand  cxiHirtH  tli*-iii  iii^lar;rf*  qunntitiofi  to 
Norway,  nnd  otlif*r  rnnntrics  whffv  the  climate  furliids 
tlictr  culiurv.     The  city  of  lluarlcm  carhca  on  a  great 


tnidc  in  til  I  WITS,  and  «'X|iorts  a  vast  t|iian'i\v  of  hnilMnig 
roo's  to  KiiL'Iand  and  other  tfroiintrii's.  Manv  vcnri 
airo,  ilif  l)u:c)i  wm*  sci/.i'd  with  a  viulcnt  passion  for 
tiih;<s,  which  they  carriiil  to  sucli  an  excess,  that  n 
sMiL'tc  rt«iwer  of  a*pariiciilfir  >pecies  was  Mild  for  four 
thirisaiiil  i!>i!!ars.  The  ^jteciilations  in  tulips  liff*aiiio 
a  spi'cies  nf  L'^nnhlini!,  and  the  (rovcrnincnt  was  coir 
pelti  li  tn  pit  a  s'np  to  the  !>nsini-s<«. 

The  inaiiii:'ai'Oips  nf  llnllaiid  arp  nnnifrous,  nnd 
are  ad\ani*iiii:  niiiler  the  prnTectimi  ol' the  irovcrninorr. 
WiNilIi'ii  clnihs  an*  made  at  Leylen  and  linvht,  silks 
UihI  vehets  at  ll.iarleiii  and  Anis'eplain,  linen  and 
c.*"nn  at  llaarleiii,  pap«:r.  leatli«'r«  and  a  variety  of 
niiier  article**,  in  xarani'.  jiars  nf  the  cniintry.  I>idl 
was  niici'   laiiHiMs   for  its  cri'i-kiry,  hut  this   has  ni»w 

Ii»M  IllnsI  nf  i:s   repllfatinli.      The  cnniliiep>e  of  Iln|laild 

is  thri\iiii;.  'J'he  exjinris  enn-i-sT  of  the  prodiiclain<i 
alp  adv  eiinnieri'ed,  tnu'«'^her  wi!li  nfimd  sniiar,  salt. 
i:in.  h-er,  s<Ktp.  li-^h,  inhiccn  pipe^,  \t.     t'anals   form 

niie  i.f  the   1i\i'<   Plliarkahle    fi-at'lps    ill    the    ictinolll 
ic;:l   arninireimnts  nf  Ilnlland,  aiid   a    teailiii^   sotirr:? 

nf    her     [»rn-jierlty.        I*P'ill     the     ii\el     liatllp'     of     tilC 

rminirv,  the*"!'  an*  cnn.-triKried  with  peculiar  facility 
The  canals  are  ahnn^t  inniiinerahle  :  cverv  town  and 
\illaL'c  li;is  one  pa*:-iiiij  thron«:h  it.  They  run  thronirh 
th<*  Streets  of  cities,  eiiahlin;;  vessels  to  load  anti  iinli.^ii| 
al  thi-  shnp*d(M)r«  uf  the  Inider.s.  When  fru/.eii,  the\ 
serve  as  hiidiwavs  uii  which  the  Dutch  womt*n,  liea\i!v 
lailen,  ^kate  almir,  fnim  town  to  tnwn,  with  sur|»risin;; 
nipidity.  The  larii*  st  canal  is  that  which  connects 
Ainsteplani  with  tlu'  IIiMi-r.  It  is  fiOy  miles  hu;^ 
one  hnii'ip-d  and   twen!v.fi\e   fi  it   wide,  and  twentv- 

Olli;     I'eel     derp,     Imjiil'     naviL"l!»|e     fnr     ships     of     oiii! 

thons:inil  tnn<.  This  canal  was  iM-^rsm  jn  \s\\)^  anil 
cninpleted  in  l^'J.V 

The  finvailin;!  reli'jion  in  Mn!!anil  is  (*alvin:srn. 
The  clerirv  receive  their  appmii'ment  and  salai.e;* 
fr<»m  the  ;ri»v<rniiient ;  hut  n*i;ard  i^  always  paid  to  the 
w  i^hes  of  th«'  parishioners.  The  I)n!ch  ha\e  the  liomn 
of  ln-in'!  the  first  penple  who  es!a!»!ished  full  rel;;:in  u 
tolenitimi  in  their  coiinirv.  Ihilland  was  mice  famous 
fnr  its  nirn  of  learning:,  and  the  inMitutiuns  \\  r  <  dtica. 
tion  anr  still  verv  anitde  in  this  conntrv.  The  iinivf  i 
sities  of  Ij«'\'den  and  I'trecht  have  Iniiir  heen  iaimnw. 
The  former  had  once  the  reputation  of  Immii;;  th«*  first 
ineihcal  MdnM»I  in  Knn»pe,  and  is  still  highly  ri'*-|»«-ci- 
ahU*.  1  hitch  lilenitiire  is  hardiv  knnwn  out  of  lloU 
land,  thnuirh  this  cfnintrv  has  ppMhiei  il  many  ^n-a*. 
Mdif>lars  and  men  of  p'liins.  .Most  of  thein.  Imweier, 
have  written  in  l«alin,  aial  their  prodiiciiiiiis  |ia\e  little 
of  a  nniinnal  spirit,  (initius  and  Kra«>inus  were  na- 
tives of  Holland,  and  an*  to  Im*  rrTkniiei]  anions  the 
|i;flitH  of  their  H^e.  litM-rhaave  was  tin"  •:natesi  med- 
ical writer  of  his  day. 

The  fine  arts  have  Imen  cidlivafefl  with  7eal  and 
«ucr<-ss  hv  the  |)uN'h,  who  have  created  a  s<*hfN»l  of 
their  own  in  |i;iiii:in:!.  Kemhnindt  has  in  ati  d  siili;ectv 
of  rornmon  life  and  vulvar  humor  wi'h  ^'reat  fnne 
and  i-fFect.  lierirheiis,  ^'nyp,  Kuysdael.  ilohhuna 
Vaiidt*rve|  ie.  :ind  others,  have  excelled  in  the  ilelinca- 
timi  of  piitch  laii<isca(i«'S. 

The  p'ner;il  a^|H  ct  of  Holland  is  totally  d liferent 
fnmi  tliiit  tifanv  other  conntrv  except  liel^iaini.  •  The 
priiH*i(Hil  fea!un-s  f>f  n  1  hitch  land«4*a|i«*  consist  nf 
mendows,  n»Hs  (*(  wilhiWH  nnd  |Mif>:ar>«,  cnnals,  nnd 
windmilU.  Then*  are  n»  preen  lanes  with  hedgeji  or 
wnlU,  no  fiarkii  or  wcnjiIs;  many  ronds  nn*  quite 
unahclteicd ;   but  otlicn  ore  pleasantly  slmdcd  with 
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trees,  and  every  eabite  ii  bounded  by  canals  and 
ditches.  Every  thin^  in  this  mngular  country  seems 
artificial,  and  hence  it  in  said  that  the  Dutch  have  built 
Holland.  Stone  ia  ar  rare,  that  in  many  towns  the 
•itreets  are  paved  v.ax  sea-shells ;  and  these,  mixed 
wiih  earth,  also  form  most  of  (he  high  roads.  In  their 
gardening,  the  Dutch  display  a  taste  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. They  clip  their  trees  into  formal  shapes,  and 
plant  their  flowers  with  mathematical  precision.  Their 
villas,  or  country-houses,  have  usually  a  small  lawn  in 
front,  with  little  clumps  and  avenues  of  trees,  trimmed 
so  closely  that  they  resemble  toys.  Every  Dutch 
villa  has  some  sentimental  name  attached  to  it,  as 
"  The  Cottage  of  Content,"  "  Dulce  Domum,"  "  Villa 
of  Repose,"  ice.,  which  names  are  generally  inscribed 
on  the  gate  in  front 

The  national  character  of  the  Dutch  bos  taken  the 
form  natural  (o  a  trafficking  and  commercial  people  — 
solid,  steady,  quiet,  laborious,  eagerly  intent  on  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  which  they  seek  mlher  by 
economy  and  perseverance  than  by  speculation.  The 
virtue  of  cleanliness  is  carried  almost  to  excess ;  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  neatness  and  tidiness  of  every 
thing  under  the  conrrol  of  human  care  and  industry 
in  Holland.  A  drunken  or  ragged  person  is  rarely  to 
be  seen,  and  if  a  beggar  makes  his  appearance,  he  is 
immediately  sent  to  the  work-house.  The  tradesmen 
are  very  thri%  and  careful.  Credit  is  short,  and  bank- 
ruptcy very  rare. 

The  rural  population  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
peasant  farmers,  who  hire  the  land  they  cultivate  from 
the  proprietors,  for  the  owner  seldom  tills  his  own 
estate.  The  farms  are  usually  small,  and  let  on  a 
lease  of  six  years.  In  the  larger  farms,  many  servants 
are  employed,  who  lodge  with  the  farmer  and  eat  at 
nis  table.     In  some  of  the  fnrm-houses  there  is  only 


one  aleeping  apartment  for  the  family,  wbera  dw  bedi 
are  placed  in  niches  in  the  wall,  like  the  beithi  d  a 
ship.  In  the  cities  and  large  towns,  the  inhabiluitM 
dress  like  the  English:  but  the  peasants  have  their  local 
costumes,  as  the  huge  nether  garments  of  the  mA, 
and  the  short  jacket  of  the  women. 

Amusement  is  not  deemed  a  very  important  mattet 
by  the  Dutch.  They  have  most  of  the  diversions  of 
the  neighboring  nations,  though  they  do  not  follow  them 
with  much  ardor.  A  great  portion  of  their  time  is 
passed  in  smoking,  and  a  Dutchman  seems  iDCompIete 
without  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The  rivers  and  caiials, 
passing  through  the  streets,  afford  an  opportunity  of 
fishing  from  the  windows.  The  fisheries,  for  wfaicb 
Holland  was  once  famous,  gave  rise  to  a  ceremony 
which  is  still  observed.  There  is  a  particular  day 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  herring  fidiery, 
when  the  boats  assemble  at  Vlaardingen,  at  the  nxiath 
of  the  Haese.  They  go  in  procession  to  the  town  faoll, 
and  take  the  ancient  oath  before  the  magistratea,  that 
they  will  not  begin  to  fish  till  five  minutes  alter  twelve 
o^cIock  at  night  on  the  24th  of  June.  Afler  this,  they 
hoist  their  flags,  and  go  to  church  to  offer  up  prayera 
for  success.  The  day  of  the  departure  of  the  fleet  is 
a  holiday  upon  the  river,  and  in  all  the  fishing  villages. 
The  process  of  curing  the  herrings  is  very  quickly 
performed,  as  the  fish  are  salted  and  packed  in  barrels 
within  a  few  minutes  after  they  have  been  swimming 
in  the  water.  The  first  barrel  is  sent  off  by  a  fast- 
sailing  vessel  to  the  Hague,  where  it  is  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  carried  in  procession,  with  flags 
and  music,  to  the  king,  who  makes  the  fortunate  fisb> 
erman  a  handsome  present  in  money.  The  next  twti 
or  three  barrels  are  also  despatched  to  the  Hague,  and 
sold  by  auction,  the  purchaser  afterward  retailing  them 
at  a  high  price.     A  single  herring  of  this  firsl  catch  ia 


// 


nutcb  Flab  Aucltan. 


>onwtimeasoldforadollar,and,onaccountofitsrarity,  I  In  this  country,  windmills  meet  the  eye  in  e»eT7 
ia  regarded  as  a  handsome  present  to  n  friend.  It  is  direction  ;  and  there  is  a  curious  custom,  at  Soardam, 
common  to  see  a  livery  serfont  carrying  one  or  two  of  announcing  deaths  and  marriages  by  their  meano. 
herrings  on  a  plate,  covered  with  a  white  napkin,  and  I  When  a  person  dies,  the  sails  of  all  the  mills  belongine 
mccompaniea  by  a  card  of  presentation.  The  fisher-  lo  the  family  of  tha  deceased  are  made  to  stand  atill. 
and  their  wint  all  wear  the  ancient  iwtu>na\l  W\vene.it«dd\ng  takes  place,  all  the  rektivev  of  the 


*inMt. 


lOit 


witn  ribbonx  and  {^rlonds  nf  fl<iwi-n«,  nml  fix  cruw-tix 
at)  tilt;  puinU  orilx:  tailn,  which,  thus  iiilurmMl,  prcsmt 
1  wty  gny  oiid   faniiutlic  ttp|M-aruin:u  while   iti 


I  Thu  jirviw  is  under  a  filrici  contnil  in  lUiIland.  Not 
n  iHMik.or  newspaper,  or  even  ahamlUill,can  hv  printed 
without  II  lict'iTKo.    No  houka  can  l>c  u>rd  in  thu  schooU 

I  but  such  an  urv  upprovctl  by  ilic  govcmmcuL 


lirlijiuiii. 


CIIAI'TKR   CCCCLVII. 

A.  D.  1800  to  liW. 
Ihsripllan  nf  Hi-l-jium  —  Krpitratinit  from 
1/  illitnil  —  Spniiish  ami  .\u»lriiin  fjonrn- 
iii.ul — Atiii'j-iilion  lo  Frnurc ^ Pnrmaliim 
'.fthf  Kiii-fthiii  «f  the  Sith'Tlnmh  —  Citira, 
yf.mnfra.  CimtomH.  i^v,  —  Rcn,U  of  the 
li-I'^ians  —  Formation  of  the  Kimfthm  of 
lUl-junn. 

Titt:  kinpilom  of  lV-1|;iuin  in  bmniili-d  nnrlh  hv  lluU 
I.iikI.  fn«  by  i1m>  I*ruNHinn  Irirriton-,  lUMilh  by  l-'mDcr, 
.•.-I  wi*t  by  thf  (t'Tnnnn  Ocnn.   'Tin-  un-ntiT  pnrt  of 

■1 iiiiitrj'  is  li-vcl,  lik«  ll'illnnil ;  Imt  ib'Ti-  nre  w»nc 

■r,ii-ti  ihni  nro  inmli-mitly  hilly.  Thi-  noil  n.-winbli-s 
'h  ii  iif  the  fonivr  muiiin'.  btii  ihr  nir  In  mrt  (|uiii-  w> 
iii-i  «i.  Much  iif  whnt  wp  hove  mid  in  di-scrilunK  Mol. 
I^iii-I  will  bIko  apply  to  thi*  coiinliy.  All  the  iKitllHTn 
iiiiil  <'.-i«l«m  pnrt  of  Brl((Tum  rcarinblr-i  Ifollnnd  in  it* 
I'-Tvnil  Bppi^iMticc,  bninK  qiiiln  Irvt-I  ami  iiitrr»i-^te*l 
uiib  rnnnU  in  tvcry  iiinniT.  ili-milMi,  nii  in  llollaml, 
iIh'  !:ind  niiiiircs  thi'  pnil'-ciinn  iif  ilik<^  and  finbank- 
m''i<<«  tit  MhicM  it  fniti)  initnclniiim.  Tha*  towns  nml 
illiiL''"''  nn»  very  niitiii-nni'"  and  thii'kly  [ir-iiph-d.  Tlic 
t-iiittH'm  nnd  wiiitiTn  priniiiri-*,  tiitnh'rinf!  on  Fmncf  ■ 
j[i<)lH'nnnny,ftn',hiiwcvrr,<iradiri>-ri-ntchnrart<'r,thf- 
iiirriirc-  nf  the  oHinify  liriiif!,  in  innny  [wrts,  undu Idling 
nnd  (iviTiiniwn  with  fnn'oi*.  lti'l|tium  i«  thf  timst 
tbii*klr  MMtlnl  cHiniiy  in  Kiimjw.  Ilni^vdn.  iIh'  ca\*-  . 
itnl,  nt  «  fin>>  rity.  Tli<-  fidhiwing  laUo  nbows  i1k>  ' 
piilitical  diviaions  uf  thn  roiintry  :  —  | 

Prorimm.  t'apilaU.  PwfiJmliait, 
Hmilh  ttrabul, Rnuwl^ lli,OM 

Aatwerp, ;a,0«Q 


I'm:?--, 

MiiiivOtUcTgin 

...  M.000 
...  20.MO 

I.i.-BP.nrLutlkh.... 

...  ».(•«• 

...  MLWIO 

Luxi'mliuriE. 

...    10.IMHI 

The  n-vu1l  »f  ibn  Ndhcrlnndi-n  apninat  the  Spnniith 
Rovcnirm-iit,  nii  wr  luivi;  uln-.idy  Hlntc-d,  h-d  to  the- 
R-)Himiio:i  (if  lli-lt:iuin  fniin  llullund  in  ilw  early  pnn 
of  iIk  w'v> 'lilt ■<' lit li  ri-iiTiiiy.  A  Imifi  wur  rcduc<-d  biith 
thffc  cniiniri*'*  lo  a  stiiti-  of  cn-nl  milTfrinf!  iind  di-HlJ- 
tutiim,  when,  in  ilxt  vcnr  llitKI,  ilw  mcdtniion  <if  i)u- 
French  cmtiu-d  a  tnW  t<>  Im>  rmii-lndi-d  for  twrUc 
ycnm,  durinf;  whirh  \\nw  Holland  whh  to  1»  rc('Oi;niKi'd 
UN  an  iiidi'iH'iidi-nt  nation,  and  iIh-  r>'inninin|t  prnvini'iii 
were  to  r>'niiiin  in  tint  ptwarwion  of  S|iiiin.  'I'hiN  inn-e 
waa  lh<>  f<>i)iidaii<>i)  of  a  [irniuiiivnt  arnmftcmciil,  by 
which  tlir  inili-p-n<l<<nc<'  id*  lliillnnd  wa*  wcurnd.  TIhi 
ll)-l|[ian  pnninri-M  lu'ijiiin.''!  llw  nnme  of  the  fipamitk 
Utthrrlitwl*.  or  tlH'  t^ie  Counlrut ;  iiomelinH.ii  lliry 
were  nilli-d  by  ihr  i!fiiiTnl  naim-  of  Flaniirr*,  fmin 
^  the  clii«'f  of  lb*-***  provincf^.  The  roiimr%'  was  mi 
I  denplv  iiii[i<ivt'ri4hfj  by  war  and  the  nppn-<Mion«  of 
(br-  Simniiird:'.  tlinl  innny  familii-a  which  had  fitmicrly 
livii)  in  afflm-ticv  ni  llniwiria  and  Antweip,  WPrt*  oMiui-il 
In  wll  iWir  fiiniiliiri!  to  Hwure  lhi>  nercmititii  <if  lif» : 
half  tlic  villa|ti-«  wer«  au  eomplrtely  dcarrteH,  iliat  thn 
wfdvea  r<«ni>^  about  them  in  periiwt  acciirily.  A  loii); 
inti-rval  of  pcare,  and  an  iniproted  admininlrotiiin  on 
the  pan  of  tbi'  SgianinitJa,  rpaioiwl  the  country  to  come- 
ihinfi  like  iin  former  a  pptMir«nce ;  buiilwWiiWVf^-m'w^ai 
it  hod  Se«n  cmW&Voh  i»  tokw  c«'*^«•«E»,■«^'i™**■•^ 
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recovered  the  wealth  and  importance  which  dis- 
tinguished them  in  the  times  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

The  situation  of  tlie  Spanish  Nctliorhinds  unfortu- 
nately exposed  them  to  the  attacks  of  hostile  armies, 
and  this  country  became  the  theatre  of  war,  on  which 
Austria  and  France  contended  for  the  supremacy  dur- 
ing a  series  of  campaigns,  which  extended  through  two 
centuries.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1G59,  and 
that  of  Aix-la-Ch»pelle,  in  16(58,  Spain  was  compelled 
to  cede  to  France  a  portion  of  this  country,  which 
obtained  the  name  of  French  Flanders^  or  the  French 
Netherlands,  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, the  duke  of  Marlborough  command«.'d  the  English 
and  Dutch  armirs  in  this  country.  Many  cities  in 
Flanders  and  Brabant  were  besieged  by  them,  and 
defended  by  the  French  an<i  Spaniards.  The  battle 
of  Ramillies  was  gained  by  Marlborough  in  1706,  and 
the  French  were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  evacuate 
all  the  territories  which  they  had  occupied  here.  By 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  closed  this  war  in  1713, 
the  king  of  Spain  relinquished  his  claim  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  they  were  transferred  to  Austria. 

Under  the  Austrian  government,  the  Belgian  prov- 
inces recovered  a  considerable  degree  of  their  prasper- 
ity.  The  emperor,  Joseph  II.,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  1780,  began  his  reign  by  attempting  a  number  of 
changes  in  this  country  which  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Among  these  was  the 
suppression  of  a  number  of  monasteries  in  the  Belgian 
cities.  This  occasioned  a  great  dislurlxuice,  whicli 
soon  grew  into  an  insurrection.  The  Austrian  troops 
were  attacked  by  the  people  and  driven  out  of  the 
country.  A  national  convention  was  held,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  establish  a  free  and  independent  republic, 
under  the  name  of  the  Beli^ian  States,  In  the  midst 
of  these  proceedings,  Joseph  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Leopold,  wlio,  by  mild  and  conciliatory 
measures,  induced  the  revolted  provinces  to  return  to 
their  allegiance. 

When  the  French  revolutionary  government  made 
war  upon  Austria,  they  despatched  an  army,  under 
<jieneral  Dumourier,  to  invade  Belgium.  He  defeated 
the  Austrian  army,  at  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1792,  and  entered  Brussels  in  triumph.  In  a  very 
short  time,  all  the  Austrian  territory  in  this  quarter  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  They  were  not  suffered, 
however,  to  retain  possession  of  it  without  a  struggle. 
A  large  Austrian  army  was  quickly  sent  into  Belgium, 
which  was  joined  by  a  Dutch  and  English  army  under 
tlie  duke  of  York.  During  two  years,  the  country 
was  devastated  by  the  contending  parties ;  but  at  length 
a  great  victory  of  the  French  at  Fleurus,  not  far  from 
Waterhjo,  placed  the  country  completely  in  their  power, 
and  Belgium  was  incorporated  into  the  French  republic 
in  1795. 

The  Belgians  were  better  satisfied  with  the  French 
government  than  their  neighbors  of  Holland  :  they  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  foreign  domination,  while  the 
Dutch  ha<l  enjoyed  for  more  tlmn  two  centuries  all  the 
freedom  of  an  independent  republic.  The  French 
laws  were  alsrj  better  suited  to  Belgium  than  to  Hol- 
land. Ikilgium  constituted  an  important  part  of  the 
French  empire  under  Napoleon,  who  designed  to 
organize  a  powerful  naval  force  in  this  part  of  his 
dominions.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  Antwerp, 
and  restored  the  trade  of  the  port,  which  had  been 
rjined  by  the  wars  of  the  sevenlcenlh  ccniury.    We 


also  constructed  here  immense  docks  for  ship-biiiiding 
which  still  remain  striking  monuments  of  his  vast 
designs. 

This  country  was  the  theatre  of  Napoleon's  last 
campaign,  after  his  return  from  Elba  ;  and  here  he  was 
finally  overthrown  at  the  l>attle  of  Waterloo,  June  18, 
1815.  Belgium  and  Holland  were  combined  to  form 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  as  wc  have  already 
stated.  Tlie  taxes  in  Belgium  were  much  increased 
in  consequence  of  this  union,  as  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment had  contracted  a  very  large  national  debt,  which 
the  Belgians  were  compelled  to  assist  in  paying.  This 
caused  great  discontent.  The  king,  moreover,  did  not 
fulfil  the  promises  which  he  made  at  his  inauguration 
but  had  assumed  despotic  power,  in  defiance  of  tlic 
constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain.  He 
abolished  the  trial  by  jury,  for  which  the  Belgians  had 
been  indebted  to  the  French ;  he  issued  his  own  arbi- 
trary decrees,  which  took  the  place  of  the  laws  of  the 
land ;  he  imposed  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  and  usurped  authority  in  matters  of  education, 
by  prohibiting  all  persons  from  exercising  the  business 
of  teaching,  even  in  private  families,  without  a  license. 
By  this  tyrannical  act,  he  drove  large  numbers  of  people 
out  of  the  country.  Every  method  was  used  bv  liiin 
to  underrate,  depress,  and  affront  the  Belgians.  Almost 
all  honors,  civil  and  milhary,  were  bestowed  uj>on 
Dutchmen  ;  the  courts  of  law  were  all  removed  to  the 
Hague ;  the  Dutch  language  was  made  to  take  the 
place  of  all  others  in  legal  proceedings ;  and  as  very 
few  of  the  Belgians  could  speak  Dutch,  the  magis- 
trates,  judges,  and  all  who  held  official  situations,  los: 
their  places. 

These  proceedings  caused  a  general  disafft-ctitxi 
throughout  Belgium;  but  the  king,  William  I,^  \mu 
stupidly  blind  to  the  consequences  which  they  w<  iv 
drawing  after  them.  The  public  press,  which  vi*t:- 
tured  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  was  silenced  by 
fines,  dungeons,  and  banishment.  Some  of  the  mu<i 
respectable  and  upright  men  in  the  country  were  pun- 
ished severely  for  their  freedom  of  speech.  Ev**.n 
after  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X.  from  Fnmco,  in  July. 
1880,  the  king  continued  so  obstinate  in  his  tynmnica! 
self-will,  that  lie  refused  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  t host- 
wise  counsellors,  who  saw  the  coming  storm,  an<! 
entreated  him  to  avert  the  calamity  by  removing  s^tmv 
of  the  causes  of  discontent.  On  the  25th  of  Aug'!>i, 
1830,  the  people  of  Brussels  rose  in  insurrection,  droM* 
out  the  royal  troops,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  city.  The  revolt  immediately  spread  throughout 
Belgium, and  the  royal  authority  was  completely  over- 
thrown. The  citadel  of  Antwerp  alone  remaiut-d  in 
the  possession  of  the  Dutch  troops. 

It  was  now  quite  evident  that  the  king  of  Ilolluml 
had  entirely  lost  Belgium,  without  any  reasonable  hojKr 
of  being  able  to  recover  it.  The  principal  Eurojtean 
powers,  therefore,  judged  it  best  to  allow  the  lUlgians 
to  retain  the  independence  which  they  had  aequin-d. 
By  the  acquiescence  of  the  cabinets  of  Russi;i,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  the  Belgians  estab- 
lished an  independent  monarchy,  under  the  title  of  \\ik: 
Kingdom  of  Belgium,  The  crown  was  first  tcndi  nd 
to  the  duke  of  Nemours,  second  son  of  Louis  Phiiipfto 
of  France,  but  was  declined  by  him,  probably  undvr 
the  direction  of  the  allied  powers,  who  did  not  wi>h 
the  influence  of  France  to  be  extended  in  that  ijuaner. 
It  was  then  offered  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxc-Cobiirg, 
vi\\o^\siViT  ^oYcv^i  V't'&\\a\\vAv  consented  to  become  king 
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or  llie  B«-l|!ii>nK,  and  was  proclaimed  hiiig  al  Bnimcls 

lu'y  -1,  wai. 


1'1.''   Viuj   -T   U.Miwl    r.'n]:iin>-<l    n-    '.Utiniiln  »•> 

rirr 'I   n  I'lwil  lo  iiiviiltr  to  miv  >>f  ll    si>  arniii:,"- 

u'-nts.  U.-  )..-i%i-;:.-.l  in  th<-  w^-UU  mraMin-  „f  )hiI<I- 
in_'  tlif  i-itjul.-l  ..f  Aiilwt-r|i,  jiiiil  it  wiis  firiinil  ti.Tcswnrv 
I"  «-ii'l  :■  Vrrtu-h  nrmv  of  sivv  tlioiisun.)  mi-n  to  Ix-'- 


Ali.- 


v.|  I. 


\\..n  of  liiiiiiHii  lifo  IiikI  t»k(-n  t>'nr<^, 
:h'-  lit...!.'!  {t:irr.-ii'|.  r.'.l.  'I'Li-  is  ili.-  Ii.si  i-vriit  of  ii 
i...-il.-  niiliir*-  Tkil  h:\*  tiik>-n  |.l:(.-r  it)  llx'  Ni-tlicrliiixU 
rt..«ii  tii  tlin  i.r--*.iii  .l;iy.  Iti  1m;I!I, ii  mriiy  i>r«'piiri. 
r:iiri  »iiH  liiiiilly  !irr;iii::<il, siiii'o  wliii'li  litin-  bolh  to'iii. 

llnisiih,  till-  iMjiii.iI  iif  Iti-I^iiitn,  ')■*  onr  of  tlip  gnvcsl 
111.1  111..*!  -l.-aiint  ciii.-H  .,r  Kiir.-!--.  ll  i«  fiii.rtv  »iiu- 
i-.'l   ill  n  v:il1.y  tt:it(-r.'.l   l>y  ll.c  litllf  rivf  r  S.-iin<> ;  a 

>-:ii.'il  r» -i-is  it  «il)i  Aiilui'r[>.     Thu  town  liall  (if 

lir'i-^-u'lx  ;< ^  i>r  tlic  tiuiM  (iiitliif!  Klntrtiirrs  in  cxiiil* 

'iiH-f,  nnil  lii«  a  tiiwpr  ilini>  liiiiiiln'il  nn<l  fDny-cifiht 
I'  ■  t  lii'ili.  Till-  tn:irk<-;-]ihirft  nti<)  ihc  |>tirk  niv  gn'at 
riniritiifiit-i  tn  tlw  nty,  Tli'"  lalliT  i"  on  fxU'miivL' 
|i!>':i«iin'-i;r<>iii)il  or  ruindidii,  iiilt'nip<T«-i)  with  in-i"!*, 
riiiKilniiiK,  :iiiil  Rt.'iliii'i.  Ilni>i<>i-lii  nxi-istM  nf  (wu  <)iM- 
■iwi  iifirw,  itif  ciM  mill  tlit-  ih'w  i"»n.  TJii-  fi>nniT  in 
■lie  miu)<iiitrliirin(!  |inn,  uiiil  iiilinl>il<-il  cliM-dy  liy  tli*' 
W'-rkinjc  L'Iu»ui<.  It  )i:i4  a  mi-tiii  ii|>|H-nriiii'is  tiKiiiKh  il 
ii'mmiiiiU  in  finff  olil  nrnnnirnicil  l>uililin)ia,  once  the 
r'-fl'iii-c!  iiftlH-  niiliifia  ut  Itmlmiil,  hnl  miw  cuiivfrtti) 
int.)  Hi>rk>lH>]><i  nni)  wa)fliiiii«!<.  'ITv  ni-w  town  in 
■  iilioly  nf  iDml'Tn  ilnlf.  ninl  fnim  iN  mu-niblnncc  lo 
iKi'  l''n-iirh  cn|iibil,  linn  tx'cn  i-iiii<-il  /\frijt  in  miniature. 
iKiniii;  ihp  1;ihI  rinliiry,  tin-  rity  wan  NnrnMiixltil  liy 
riri.li"!  r;>M)]<iirtK  bim)  iniinN :  biit  tlii-.s<!  huT»r  ti«^n 
n-innvcil,  anil  ihi-ir  [ilBct-  i<i  m-cnpiol  ov  fiiw  boulr- 
\:iril*  <ir  iimIIx,  wliii-li  art-  plano-il  witn  trwii,  nml  form 
•in  :iKr*-t^l>Ic  pnimcnnilf.  Itni<iM'l«  roniniiM  b  univcr* 
«i'y  iinil  n  fun-  Uilnaio  pirJcn.  I'ii|iiitutinn,  unc  hun- 
'lii-i|  anil  (Mil  tlii)it«niii|  M-vcn  mmitni)  nml  Iwn. 

AniKcqi  RtnniU  St  ihi!  h<-ail  of  i<tii|i  navipition  on 
111-  S.-l..-ldt.  Al  llm  cl.i«-  iif  ihf  fiftif-nih  ccniiiry,  it 
«;i4  iiliniKt  withmita  rivftl  Binon|!lhp  rommrrcial  citira 
of  KiimjH- ;  but  it  it  now  much  ili-clinf>il.  Tbv  cathe> 
■Jral  of  lliia  pl«cu  i*  a  inngnifici-nt  pifce  of  Uulhic 


nrcliitcctiiro.    ItH  noble  npiiv  ia  funr  lumilrr-il  and  nixiy- 
■ix  fed  ht);h,  and  from  ita  aummit  ia  cxhibiicd  b  dpligh' 


fill  view  ..f  llie  winilins^  of  ihc  P.-lii'ldt,  with  tin-  dislniit 
t.miT*  i.ri;iii-iil,  M;ilim;<,  and  Hrcila.  Tin-  iliti-rinr  it 
ndiirncil  v.  iili  tin-  firicNt  |>niiilini^  of  [tnlN'ni  and  Van- 
dyki'.  Ni'ar  llic  c^alhcilrul  in  a  wi-ll,  Hurroimdcit  liy  an 
in>n  riitiiif;,  ihf  work  of  Um.-  cpti-bmlii)  artiHl  Qin'inin 
Mnioys  wliicU  is  prcaily  admind  fur  llw  ni'titnc^is  of 
its  DriiiiMii'nl!*  nnd  iIh-  deliiriicy  of  its  whole  workiii:in- 
iiliip.  I.)f  latf  yi-arN,  Antwi-rp  )i.ia  rcifninrd  aoitic  of 
ita  liHl  (.■oinnifn''',  anil  bida  fair  lu  b<i:umi'  lite  rtiii'f 
i-ni|HinMin  uf  Ik-lgiuiii.  I'opulaiiun,  about  ci;;li;y 
tlKHiNind. 

tilii'iit,  (-von  in  its  pn-acnt  fiillcn  atntf,  is  one  «f  ilm 
mihlcst  of  the  old  cili'H  of  Kuni]ip.  IM  vosl  cili-nt 
of  walls,  wliiirh,  nrconlinfi  lo  tliir  boast  of  Charli-Et  V., 
conid  riminin  alt  Parlsi  within  tlii'in,  may  alill  hr:  trufcil. 
It  Is  iin  inland  city,  but  ia  biiill  on  twcnty-N«-vvn  iHlaniM, 
most  of  tlf-ni  Imnk-nrtl  by  nin(:nific<-nt  i|iinyii,  hihI  con- 
n<rcHMl  hy  ibris;  linndn'd  bhd»t's.  'I'hc  Mnt-ln  are 
nuntly  i>|NiriiKis  and  ImndNOim-,  and  ttxirc  aru  many  ' 
film  old  churcbca.  Thi'  [•■■iH-ral  appearance  of  iIh- 
city  ta  of  a  man:  moflrm  cttarucliT  than  ihnl  uf  aoniv 
1own«  in  I'lniiili.'rt,  the  pri»ri|inl  |Nirt  of  il  having  U'cn 
n-lmill  in  I)h-  Ihilian  Ntyli;.  Thi^  hoiixca  hnve  njucjoiis 
coiirt-vanN,  loflv  Hlaircaivs,  and  lall  windows,  wbicn 
havi;  nsiiallr  «  Ismail  plah:  of  lis>king-|ilass  fixi-d  on 
llm  oulRidp,  in  mirb  a  poniliun  a*  to  enable  thiwc  w  iihin 
lit  Me«-  all  itiBt  la  pBuini:  in  t)tc  airL-i-t  without  being 
MLfn  thitinst'Ivea.  Ilncnt  w  now  one  of  the  muxt  thriv* 
inic  of  ilie  maniifaelurinK  towns  of  Ittlgium.  Tim 
rhii-f  articles  uf  maniifactum  ore  ctitton  cIoIIm  ami 
lace,  t'fipulat  ion,  eighty  •three  ittuuaaiid  acven  hundred 
and  (riglity'threc. 

Brup-D  was  onee  the  rival  of  Antwrqi  in  trade.  Ii 
ia  an  old-lu>iking  city,  wiib  narmw  airc<-ls  nnd  luftv 
houan«.  It  ia  famous  fur  tU'  mannfaetiirr'  of  laiv,  ii'n 
art  which  ia  laiighl  io  all  thi-  ftniid*-  rlii:di"ii  ut  tin- 
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poor,  in  schools  established  for  tikat  purpose.  The  city 
IS  adorned  with  many  noble  churches,  containing  some 
of  the  finest  works  of  the  grenl  Flemish  painlera.  The 
invention  of  oi!-painiing  has  been  ascribed  to  Bruges. 
Population,  forty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four- 
.  teen. 

Malines,  or  Mechlin,  which  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  beautiful  iuce,  has  lost  much  of  its  importance  by 
the  decline  of  ita  m:inufacture,  owing  to  the  caprices  of 
fashion.  This  city  is  a  venerable  old  place,  with  lar^ 
antique  houses  and  Gothic  churches  belonging  to  tlie 
middle  ages.  Population,  twenty-two  tliousand  eight 
hundred  and  nineiy-tivc. 

Ostend  Is  on  ancient  town,  once  celebrated  for  its 
forlificatione.  It  has  one  of  the  few  good  harbors  in 
Flanders,  and,  under  the  Austrian  sway,  it  became 
the  chief  scat  of  the  limited  trade  of  the  Belgic  prov- 
inces. Napoleon  restored  ita  fortifications,  which  were 
still  further  sircngihened  by  the  allied  powers.  It  has 
now  only  a  tliii^  of  its  former  population,  but  still 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  England,  and  has  almost 
the  appearance  of  an  English  town.  Population,  eleven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety. 

Liege,  once  die  seal  of  a  sovereign  bishop,  ia  an 
tiDcient  and  large  city,  but  ill  built  and  gloomy.  It  has 
manufactures  of  fine  woollen  cloths.  Population, 
fifly-nine  thousand  six  hundred.  Spa,  situated  in  a 
romantic  rocky  region,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
watering-places  in  Europe.  The  resort  of  visitors 
here,  though  much  diminished,  is  still  considerable, 
and  composed  of  persona  of  distinguished  rank.  Ten 
miles  south  of  Brussels,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest 
of  Soignies,  is  the  village  of  Waterloo,  the  scene  of 
the  last  great  bailie  of  Napoleon,  on  the  ISlh  of  June, 
1815.    In  the  centre  of  the  plain  where  the  battle  was 
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fought,  stands  a  little  farm-house,  or  tavern,  called  La 
BeUe  Alliance.  This  is  the  spot  where  Wellington 
and  Blucher  met  after  the  French  were  driven  from 
the  field.  In  memory  of  this  great  victory,  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  at  Waterloo,  consisting  of  a 
conical  mound  of  earth,  seven  hundred  feet  in  diame- 
ter at  the  base,  and  two  hundred  feet  high.  On  the 
lop  is  a  pillar,  sixty  feet  in  height,  supporting  a  lion 
twenty-one  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  high.  Walorloo 
cfHitains  about  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

All  the  old  towns  in  the  Netherlands  possesa  a  pecu- 
liar interest,  from  the  ciicumitaiice,  that  each  has  its 


own  distinct  hiatory,  and  many  of  them,  ia  fonner 
days, their  own  sovereign  princes;  beside  which,  thry 
ofier  many  subjects  of  interesting  reflectioo  in  the 
traces  which  they  aiill  exhibit  of  former  opulence,  aad 
the  rude  grandeur  of  ancient  times. 

Belgium  is  the  most  densely  populated  kingdom  in 
Europe,  containing  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  total  populatioa 
is  four  million  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  The 
increase  has  been  constant  since  the  census  of  1816. 
The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
legislative  body  consists  of  a  senaia  and  chamber  of 
representatives,  both  elected  by  the  people.  No  privi- 
leges  are  attached  to  nobility :  all  peiKtos  are  politically 
equal :  the  king  can  bestow  titles,  but  no  politictti 
privileges  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  the  mesDeM  of 
his  suhjecls.  Education  is  free,  and  religious  IJbeity 
is  allowed  in  the  fullest  exteoL 

The  Belgian  character  is  a  mixture  of  French  and 
Dutch.  The  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  are  as  much 
distinguished  for  honesty  and  love  of  independence, 
as  those  of  Holland;  while,  in  respect  togaycty,  polite- 
ness, and  fondness  for  luxury  and  show,  they  bear  a 
close  affinity  to  the  French.  The  peasania  on  the 
French  border  are  called  Wallooiu,  and  arc  supposed 
to  be  the  de>)cendanls  of  thoee  warlike  tribes,  who,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  inhabited  the  forest  of 
Ardennes,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  Bdgie 
GauU.  Their  language  is  peculiar  to  themselves, 
being  neither  Dutch,  German,  nor  Flemish.  Through- 
out Belgium,  the  French  language  is  much  in  use. 

A  great  part  of  what  we  have  said  respecting  the 
agriculture,  manufactures,  die., of  Holland,  also  applies 
to  Belgium.  There  are,  however,  some  points  of  diT- 
fercnce.  The  Belgian  farms,  like  those  of  the  Dutch. 
ure  generally  small,  but  they  are  cultivated  by  the 
owners;  and  the  laws  respecting  landed  properly  in 
Belgium  are  the  same  aa  in  France,  when,  on  the  death 
of  a  father,  his  estate  is  divided  equally  among  his 
children.  The  superior  class  of  Flemish  farmers  live 
very  much  in  the  style  of  the  wealthy  farmers  of  Eiig- 
land  in  the  lost  century.  The  ser\ants  sit  down  to 
dinner  with  their  masters,  and  the  whole  family  eat  oS 
pewter  plates.  The  poorer  class  of  fanners  live  com- 
fortably :  their  cottages  are  strong  and  well  built,  con- 
sisting of  two  stories,  the  upper  one  being  used  for 
sleeping  rooms,  and  the  lower  for  kitchen  and  dairj-. 
Agriculture  has  greatly  improved  within  a  few  years. 
The  Belgians  are  famous  for  the  culture  of  flowers,  in 
which  they  excel  even  the  Dutch.  In  the  nei(;hbor> 
hood  of  the  towns,  every  house  has  a  beautiful  flower- 
garden  attached  to  it  Near  Ghent  arc  horticultur&l  gar- 
dens, where  two  annual  exhibitions  of  flowers  are  held. 
This  city  has  become  the  chief  market  for  flowers,  the 
sale  of  which  forms  an  important  branch  of  trade. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Belgians  are  Catholics,  who 
are  very  strict  in  their  religious  observances.  The 
churches  arc  all  open  as  early  as  five  or  six  in  the 
morning,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  laboring  clancs. 
who  usually  go  to  church  before  they  begin  their  work. 
The  clergy  cxcmise  much  influence  over  the  peasanuy, 
OB  in  Ireland.  In  all  the  towns  are  frequently  seen 
processions  of  priests  in  their  sacerdotal  robes,  bearing 
images  and  other  tokens  of  their  faith,  before  which 
the  passengers  bow  down.  The  onernoons  and  evciH 
ings  of  Sundays  are  spent  in  amusements  of  every  kind 
people  of  rank  go  to  ihe  theatre,  and  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  to  the  tea-gardens  and  faail-raonM 
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Nt)  pcoplf;  in  thn  worltl  arc  so  much  addictft]  to  lN*or-  I  the  Spanish  fasli ion,  which  prevailed  in  the  Nethorlnndt 
ir:iikin;r  ih  thf*  IWi^iann.  A  single  tuwii  contain**  i  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  They  walk  ahrond  in 
ftirty  or  fifty  l>roweri<*'<.  i  caps  trimmed   with  rich  lace,  and  a  lonj;  bhick  silk 

M'.i«iic  is  niltivated  in  ]k*I<riiim  with  ahn«ist  as  mnrh  ;  scarf,  which  is  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulders, 
"itiiMiHiasni  as  in  <ierinaiiy.  Musical  festivals  an*  hrl«]  !  ami  fastened  lM.*fon\  so  thai  it  answers  the  pur|M)NO 
(*\«Ty  \f':ir  at  Hnmrs,  (ihcnt.  and  Antwerp,  whenr  the    lK>th  of  a  clt»ak  and  a  liood. 

p'Tl'iiriniTs  IIP'  a!l  aniat«-ur«,  an<]  prizes  an*  awarded.  !  Hrl^iuin  has  fmir  imiversities  —  at  Brussids,  (ihent. 
Tliis  trial  I  if  nnisieal  aliiliiy  e\<:it«'H  an  extnionlinary  !  JyHivain,  ami  Liep*.  Al  Mrussels,  the  chief  studies 
d'L'i'i-e  4>f  interest,  eacli  <'nin|>etitor  U-int;  ronsiden'd  ■  an;  law  and  niedieine  ;  at  l^ouvain,  divinity  :  the 
;i'.  t!i"  n'pnr<«Mitative  of  smne  partieular  l«>calily,  where  '  latter  si^ni nary  admits  only  Catholics.  The  kin<;doin 
tin*  p«'o|il«'  rip-  all  intiTcM^d  in  liis  suceess.  Kvt»ry  is  very  defieleiit  in  eMablishinwnts  for  |K>pulur  edura- 
p<-ri'i>rniiT  has  iiis  panis:ins,  who  esi*ort  him  in  finN^es-  .  tion.  The  fme  arts  have  lN*t*n  surressfuliy  cultivated 
^inM  to  the  town  hall,  wearing  his  etdors,  and  carry in<!  .  here  ;  anil  Antwerp,  <liirinL;  its  pnxs{N'rity,  iK'ranie  a 
Imin*  rs  with  eMiMennitieal  deviees.  The  taste  for  sort  of  Ik'ltiian  FioP*nee.  Kul*<»ns  and  Vandvke  were 
ni'i^ie  !■»  mj  Ljeneral,  e\en  ainoM;^  tlie  lahorini;  [>eop!e,  ■  the  jjn-at  masters  of  the  Flemish  s<d:ooI.  Tliey  are 
tlirit  the  airs  •«nnt:  in  roneert  hy  <rp>ups  of  |H'asants,  at  .  <listinguished  hy  splendor  of  rolorin;;,  irnimh-iir  of 
tht-ir  work,  MP"  often  ilelijihtlul  to  the  mitst  n^fmed  ear.  ,  composition,  and  fiirce  <»f  expn-ssinii.  They  are  di» 
The  natiitiial  love  of  harmony  is  manifested  in  tlie  ticient,  however,  in  tiiat  pure  anil  eiasMC  taste  whieh  is 
nntniToMs  ehimes  of  twenty,  til^y,  or  a  himdn'd  In-11s,  ppuhiced  hy  the  stuily  of  anMipii*  simplicity,  ijuentin 
'  .'illeil  r(iri7/i»/i.v,  whieh  an*  heani  iVoni  the  steeples  of  Matsys,  who,  fmm  a  hlarksnnih,  U-eame  u  {Kiinter  of 
tlh*  ehu relies  and  the  towrrs  of  the  town  halls.  The  .  ^n*at  skill,  was  a  IU-I<;ian.  lie  was  born  nt  Antwerp, 
iH-rtormers  an*  ^'ixhI  mu»*:eiai!s,  and  reeeive  hi;;1i  sala-  in  1  H>0,  And  at  tlie  a;re  of  tw«'nty  was  induced  to  apply 
rit  s  tor  amM**iMLr  tht*  peopl**  on  rertain  <ia\s  with  the  liimsclf  to  paintin;;  hy  liis  love  for  the  dau«;hter  of  an 
(ii'isie  of  the  b«'st  Ci»m|M>s#Ts.  In  some  places,  the  ,  artist  of  that  city.  The  father  refus^»d  to  jjive  hi< 
iitf*  rent  ehinies  an*  so  numenms,  that  as  stxm  as  one  i  daughter  in  marria^re,  except  to  one  who  was  us  fin^ut 
set  of  helU  is  sih'ut,  anot'.ier  l»e;:ins ;  .so  that  there  is  !  a  painter  us  himsidf.  .Matsys  begtin  the  study  of  the 
N«Mree|y  an  intenal  of  tune  fn.e  from  the  Mjund  of  art  with  great  dilifience,  and  soon  fnive  a  proof  of  his 
ImIIs.  I  talent  hy  fuiinting  a  Im.*c  upon  a  flower  piece  in  the 

The  m.innt'is  of  the  u)>|M*r  clasM-s  in  Belgium  do  ,  workshop  of  the  m;iiden*fl  father,  while  he  was  absent, 
not  differ  eHMiitially  from 'those  of  the  Mime  nink  in  j  The  latter,  surpriM-d  at  the  nia.st<Tly  execution  of  the 
the  adjfinint:  kingdoms.  The  |»eop]f;  of  Bnissels  dn>wi ;  work, demanded  who  had  done  it ;  and,  on  licarin*;  that 
in  the  Fp'iKdi  style,  sptrak  the  Frenrh  language,  and  '  the  artist  was  Matsys,  immediately  consented  that  he 
make  the  s:u lie  display  of  tlress  and  r<piipage  as  is  done  !  should  wed  his  daughter, 
ut  Paris.     The  ladies  of  Antwerp  dress  somcwiiat  in 
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Drnniark. 

r  H  \  1*  T  K  R     C  ('  r  C  L  V  1 1 1 .  ■  ''*®  "^'^  important  river.     The  climate  is  humid  and 

I  cloudy,  hut  mild  ;  the  soil  chiefly  alluvial.     The  pas- 

1039  B  C.  to  A.  D.  US3.  turai^e  is  excellent,  and  cattle  are  extensively  raised  ; 

/•     ;•     •  it         •   #•  ..      77^    jr,hM»L.ti3»  ^.1-/  al«<'  lionies,  which  are  esteemed  for  military  service. 

__       .   •'  ,  ^        -.  ...  ,  A|(ncu1ture  has  of  Ute  been  much  improved:   wheal 

Jl.rno^  .hj'Bnt  S^ntuftnni^iau  History,  -^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  expt»riBiion.     Tha  sheep  are  numerous 

Tin:  kniL'dom  of  Denmark  emhrares  the  followins  and  of  superior  breeds. 

liMHtons  :   Isi,  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  :  -Jd.  the  isl-  Copenhagen,  meaning  Merchants'-|M»rt.  the  capital 

iiids  m  the   ll:diic  nml  the  Atlaniir  ;  an.l.  :id.  its  de-  of  Deiunark,  is  on  important  seaport  of  Europe.     It 

pendenrirn,  i)ie  duchies  of  SchienwiL'.  lloUtein,  Olid  is  built  on  the  inlands  of  Sevlaiid  and  .\in:iKcr.  which 

l.;menhur«.     It    ih   If^unded   north  and   west  by  the  are  separateii  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  lonninK  an 

.Norih  Sea;  taf*t  hv  the  (\itteL»at  and  ihe  Baltic;  and  excellent  harUr.     It  is  stronuly  fortified,  and  is  the 

south  hv  the  riier  KI»H».     Its  are.i  istwenty-<me  thou-  st-al  of  the  cmirt.    The  city  contains  many  noble  pub- 

H.iud   s\x  huinlre.l  fi>|uarc   miles  ;  itn   |Mipulation  two  lie  buildiii^H,  aiinmi;  which  is  the  |»alace  of  Aiiialieii- 

nidlioni.  huriE,  inhabited  by  the  royal  family,  and  also  the  cas- 

lii  coiM,  are  greatly  indented  hy  the  sea.  and  ilir  tie  of  Charlotteiiburg.     This  latUT  is  now  used  as  an 

roi]nir\  IS  ueaernllv  tlat.    S«»me  of  ilip  northern  fiarts  aca«lemy  of  the  fme  arts,  ami  itK  parks  are  convened 

an-,  as  in  llolhnd.  lielow  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  inU)  a  Uuanie  garden.     It  has  a  library  of  four  hun- 

diiendeil  bvd*kes.     ( »n  the  euii,  the  surface  rises  d  red  thousand  vtdunies.     The  university  of  Cope  nha- 

m*.»  jr«ii«le'«l.-\:iiion'i.     The  highest  fun  of  the  pe-  xen  is  rirh  andflmiriNliini;.    Copenhagen  is  the  centre 

iiiM^ula  in  live  hundred  f«'ii.  and  of  the  islands  four  of  the  commerce  of  tha  kingdimi,  and  by  means  of 

hundred  feel  ulHive  the  level  of  ihv  sea.     Il«ilst«in  canals.  larce  ships  reach  the  warvhouses  in  the  cen« 

iMJ   Liu.nlMira  are  the  br •it  watered.     Zealand  and  t re  of  tha  city.     The  inaiiufactufea  are  not  very  mi- 

J  «ii;  -11  ir«   I  he  pniiripil  Inlands.  ^lorionl. 

\.  x\  :.•  de-   Kibe,  which  forms  the  southern  boun-  Klsiiiwre,  tweniy-four  miles  north  of  Copenhagen. 

i .  \    of   Viv  kini(do:u   lor  eighty  iiules.  the  Elder  is  IS  situated  on  the  eaal  coaai  of  the  island  of  Seelaiid     II 
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lulioii  is  about  eight  thou- 
Band.     Most  of  the  inhab- 

iianis  are  occupied  iii  catching  fisn  and  sea-fowl, 
anil  ilk  raisiug  sheep.  The  horses  arc  small,  but 
rigorous  ;  wagons  are  not  employed.  Among  the 
minerals  are  coat  and  itpal.  The  people  are  of  Nor- 
we^ian  descent :  their  spoken  language  is  German, 
but  their  written  language,  Danish. 

The  business  of  pursuing  sea-fowl  along  the  rocky 
and  pTeci)iilous  coasts  of  these  islands,  is  not  only  an 
important,  but  an  exciting  and  dangerous  vocation. 
The  rocks  are  often  perpendicular,  and  in  order  to 
reach  the  retreats   of  different  kinds   of  birds,  the 
huni«r  is  let  down  over  the  rocks  by  a  single  rope, 
to  the  depth  of  live  hundred  or  ciun  a  thousand  feet. 
lu  some  of  the  more  inaccessible  parts,  the  fowl 
BO  unaccustomed  to  the  intrusions  of  man 
have  not  learned  to  fear  him.  and  hence 
taken  with  the  hi 
by  nets  thrown  ov 

whaling  employ  a  considerable  number  of  persons. 
Amoni;  the  exports  are  hose,  lallow,  iish,  oil,  feathers, 
skins,  &:c.  [t  is  hardly  possible  lo  imagine  a  life 
more  lonesome  and  desolate  than  tliat  of  the  inhabii- 
anis  of  these  islands,  yet  in  general  ibcy  appear  cheer- 
ful and  happy.  The  government  is  confided  to  officers 
sent  hither  by  the  Danish  crown. 

The   other  colonies  are    Iceland   and  Greenland, 
in    North    America;    the    UlaniU  of  St.  Croi 
Thomas,  and   St.  John,  in  the   West   Indies  ;   Chris- 


Coromandel  const,  in  Hindoslan.  The  entire  popuh- 
tionof  these  possessions  is  about  two  hundred  thousand. 
It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  earliest  inhnbitants 
of  ihe  ancient  Scandinavia  —  the  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Nor«-tty  of  modem  times  —  were  a  colony  of 
Goths,  whom  we  have  so  often  mentioned, and  who  fixed 
iheir  abode  on  the  Euxine,  nbove  two  thousand  year* 
before  the  Christian  era.  By  a  succession  of  conqiie«t», 
these  fierce  and  restless  barbarians  extended  their  do- 
minion lo  the  German  Ocean ;  and  aflerward  became 
famous  as  tlio  subvcrlers  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  ancestors  of  the  greater  port  of  the  nations  that 
people  modem  Europe. 

All  the  accounts  given  by  the  northern  chroniclt-r* 
that  they  |  of  the  imnsactions  (hut  happened  prior  to  the  Christian 
re  easilyiem,  or  rather  until  the  nrriva!  of  Odin,  must  be  re- 
in general,  ibey  are  secured  gnrdcd  ns  fabulous.     Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  wrote 
them  by  the  fowler.    Sealing  and  about  the  end  of  the  twcll\h  century,  fixes  the  cnm- 
rnencemenl  of  the  Danish  monarchy  in  the  year  1038 
B.  C,  and  alleges  the  founder  to  haie  been  an  illustri- 
ous warrior  called  Dan,  promoted  to  the  sovereignty 
on  account  of  his  military  talents.     The  correctness 
of  this  writer  has  been  called  in  question  by  other 
auihor«. 

All  the  ancient  songs  of  the  north  agree  in  describ- 
ing its  primitive  inhabilanis  os  men  of  colossal  stature 
St.   and  incredible  sirength,    Their  countenance  was  fierce, 
''"  ^  their  hair  long,  malted,  and  shaggy.     But  it  is  to  the 
celebrated  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Cimbri  and  the 


tiaattorg.    and   a  few   Other   forts,  «n  the  ....  -        - 

Uiiiiifa;    7'ranquebar   and   some  factories   on   \\ie\TftUi\<ava»,\AKiQ.\.\ViB,C.^thal  we  owe  the  first  jtleam 


of  poaitivp.hialorj-  which  wo  (losacas  respecting  this 
poriulous  and  worlikr;  community,  ut  ilint  era.  alinost 
unlcdown  to  tho  resi  of  Europe.  Wliile  Kuine  was  ihe 
thnnTn;  or  inicslinc  cJivtBioiw,  the  alarming  tidings  came, 
llinl  a  ntimerous  bartwric  hosl  of  the  Cimbri,  number- 
ing ovrrr  three  hundred  thousand  men,  had  ov(>rrun  Gaul, 
unil  were  pouring  in[o  Ilaljr.  The  bnrborians  wore  nt 
firtt  successful  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Uomnns;  but, 
at  length,  iho  Tcutoncs  mlTcivd  n  lolal  defeat  from  the 
Romans,  under  tho  lead  of  Mnrius.  The  nnlion  of 
the  Cimbri  were  aflcrward  encountered  by  the  army 
of  Muriiis  on  the  plain  of  Vercelli,  nnd  totally  de- 
stroveil  in  tho  conllicl.  In  the  lerribto  slaughter  of 
ihni  diiv,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousund  are  said  to 
hnvn  fallen,  and  about  sixty  thousand  taken  prisoners, 
xa  that  nearly  llie  whole  expedition  perished  in  a  single 
bntilr. 

\tlei  this,  led  by  tho  mysterious  Odin,  the  Gcths 
broke  into  Scandiiiavia,  and  appointed  chiefs  from  their 
own  nation  oi'er  Dcnnmrk,  Nnrwny,  and  Sweden. 
Skiold  is  said  10  have  been  ibo  first  ruler  of  Donmark. 
His  hislory,  however,  and  that  of  his  posterity,  is  in- 
volved in  the  misis  of  fuble.  All  we  know  with  certain- 
ty is,  ihni  Denmark  was  divi<led  at  this  time  into  many 
small  ainles;  thai  the  inhabitants  gained  their  subsist- 
ence by  piracy,  nnd  spread  terror  through  every  bcb, 
and  along  every  coast  lo  which  they  came.  When 
the  power  of  the  Rontons  began  lo  decline,  ihe  Danes 
and  Normana  became  conspicuous  in  tho  south  by 
titoir  incursions  upon  iho  shores,  which  were  formerly 
pruicctod  by  the  guard-ships  of  the  Romans. 

The  Normans,  comprehending  the  people  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norwny,  landed  in  England  A.  D. 
83*^,  and  established  there  two  kingdoms.  Under  RoUo, 
about  dOO,  they  made  a  descent  on  the  French  coasts 
in  Normandy,  occupied  the  Faroe  Isles,  the  Orcades, 
the  Shetland  bica,  Iceland,  and  a  part  of  Ireland,  and 
ihcnco  proceeded  lo  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Wher- 
ever they  came,  they  spread  terror  by  iheir  valor, 
ferocity,  and  lapacily.  These  expeditions  made  liltic 
change  in  their  national  government ;  it  still  continued 
a  federative  system,  of  many  clans  or  tribes,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  head,  and  alt  were  united  under  one 
sovereign.  When  tho  German  kings  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  race  attempted  to  interfere  with  tlieir  domestic 
affiiirs,  the  tribes  entered  into  n  closer  union,  and  the 
Norwegians  and  Ihincs  formed  two  separate  states. 
Oorm  Ihr  Old  first  subdued  Jutland  in  663,  and  unit- 

akll  ibe  small  Danish  slates  under  his  sceptre  till 
I  His  gmndson  Sieeipi,  a  warlike  prince,  subdued 
'  i  pan  of  Nurway  in  1000,  and  England  in  1014.  His 
son  Canute,  in  1016,  not  only  completed  the  conquest 
of  England,  but  also  subdued  a  pan  of  Scotland,  and, 
in  lOM,  all  Norway.  Under  h>m  the  power  of  Den- 
mark reached  its  highest  pilch.  Political  motives  led 
1  lo  emhrnce  ihc  Christian  religion,  nnd  to  introduce 
into  Ilcnmark  ;  upon  which  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  cltaraeler  of  the  oeople. 

Canute  died  in  1096,  and  lefV  a  powerful  kingdom 
to  hii  wjccesKiri,  who,  in  10-1?.  lost  England,  and,  in 
1047,  Norway,  llie  Danish  kingdom  was  aAer  this 
very  much  weakened  by  intestine  broil*.  Swryn  Mag- 
nut  Estritton  ascended  the  throne  in  1047,  and  eatab- 
liahod  a  new  dynasty ;  b>ii  the  feudal  system,  intro- 
duced by  tho  wars  of  Swoyn  ami  Canute,  robbed  tho 
ktngilom  of  its  strength  under  this  dyiuuiy.  which 
(umiahed  no)  a  single  worthy  prince  except  the  great 
Waldoinar,  left  tlie  princes  dependmi  oa  die  chobe 


of  the  bishops  and  nobdity,  plunged  the  peasants  into 
bondage,  caused  the  decay  of  agriculture,  and  oban- 
doned  commerce  to  tl>e  Hansc  towns  of  Gcrmnny. 
With  iroWenmr  III.,  m  ISTG,  the  male  line  of  iho  fam- 
ily of  Estrilson  became  exiiucL  His  celebrated  dnugh- 
ter  Margaret,  afler  the  death  of  her  son  Olave  IV.. 
(A.  D.  11187,}  took  the  helm  of  the  Danish  govcmmeni, 
nnd  connected  witli  it  both  Sweden  and  Norway,  by  an 
act  called  tho  Union  of  Cnlmar,  in  1397.  After  the 
extinction  of  tho  princes  of  tho  family  of  Skiold,  the 
Danes  elected  ChrUtian  I.,  count  of  Oldenburg,  to 
succeed  him,  in  M4S.  This  Christian  was  the  founder 
of  the  royal  Danish  family,  which  has  ever  since  kept 
posBCssiou  of  tlio  throne,  and  from  which,  in  modern 
times,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Oldmibui^  have  received 
their  ruleni.  Ho  connected  Sleswig  and  Holslcin 
with  the  crown  of  Denmark,  but  was  so  fettered 
by  his  capitulations,  that  he  seemed  to  be  rather 
the  hrnd  of  the  royal  council  than  a  soveivign  king. 
His  son,  Kin^  John,  was  bound  by  o  still  more  strict 
capitulation  in  Denmark,  14^1.  In  Norway,  too,  his 
power  was  more  circumscribed.  Holslcin  and  Stes- 
wig  )te  shared  with  Frederic,  hut  brother.  Kina 
Christian  It.,  son  of  John,  succeeded  ;  he  was  a  wicked 
and  cruel,  but  by  no  means  a  weak  prince,  allcmpicd 
to  throw  off  his  dependence  on  the  states ;  but  in  doiii^ 
it,  he  lost  Sweden,  which  broke  the  Union  of  Calmar 
in  1533;  and  soon  afler,  he  was  deprived  of  bolh  his 
other  crowns. 


CHAPTER    CCCCLIX. 

A.  D.  U33  to  16T0. 
The  Reformation  in   Denmark: 

LtrraEHAMSN,  about  the  ycnr  1537,  was  making  its 
progress  toward  the  north  of  Europe,  and  religion 
became  the  cause  of  a  very  imponant  revolution,  at  this 
time,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Being 
again  oppressed,  the  Danes  rebelled  once  more,  and 
elected  fur  themselves  a  governor,  at  tho  lime  when 
Christian  II.  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  united  king- 
doms. Trollo,  a  Swedish  archbishop,  conspired  witn 
Christian  to  extingubh  the  liberties  of  his  country.  This 
prelate  procured  a  bull  from  Leo  X.,  laying  Oie  king- 
dom under  excommunication.  The  aflrighted  Swedes 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  acknowledging  the  sov. 
crcigniy  of  Christian.  The  king  invited  a  large  number 
of  priiu!i|iBl  nobles  lo  a  feast,  where  Trollo,  the  prolate, 
made  ha  appearance,  and  read  aloud  the  bull  of  the 
pope ;  afler  which  the  king  ordered  his  guards  to  seize 
the  whole  senate  and  nubility.  Ninety-four  senators, 
and  an  immense  number  of  nobles  and  citiEcns,  were 
thereupon  put  lo  death  without  mercy,  and  the  whole 
city  of  Stockholm  was  a  scene  of  carnage. 

The  iJoncs,  irritated  by  tho  opprcaion  of  Christian, 
determined  at  Imffth  to  throw  off  tho  yoke,  ilis  un- 
cle Frederic  of  IloUtc in,  headed  the  insurrection,  aikd 
Denmark,  by  the  v»icu  of  the  nobility,  pronouneed  a 
formal  seulence  of  denoailion,  which  they  transmitted 
to  Christian  at  his  palace  at  CojH-nhagen.  This  ho 
obeyed  like  a  coword,  as  he  had  reigned  like  a  tvrant. 
The  duke  of  Holstcin  was  elected  king  of  Donniark  and 
Norway;  andGustavus  Vasa,  the  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
try, was  rewarded  with  the  crown  of  Sweden.  A.  D.  1527. 

The  bull  of  Leo  X.  Imd  entirely  alienated  the  minds 
of  the  Swedes  awl  Danes  from  the  religion  of  Ronw:. 
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Frederic,  king  of  Denmark,  concurred  with  him  in  his 
designs,  and  they  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  estab- 
lish the  reformed  religion  in  the  place  of  the  Catholic. 

Frederic  IL  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to 
the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way ;  but  his  reign  was  soon  disturbed  by  war.  Fred- 
eric formed  a  compact  with  liis  uncle,  the  duke  of 
Holstein,  to  wage  war  with  the  Dithmarschen,  a  western 
district  of  Holstein,  and  divide  between  them  the 
territory  of  that  heroic  people.  The  force  levied 
against  them  by  the  allied  princes  amounted  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  embracing  the  flower  of  Denmark 
and  Holstein,  to  which  the  Dithmarschen  could  oppose 
but  about  seven  thousand  men.  The  supreme  com- 
mand of  this  expedition  was  given  to  John  Rantzau, 
an  aged  and  renowned  warrior.  The  unfortunate 
Dithmarschen  were  routed  af\er  a  severe  campaign,  and 
their  strongholds  carried  by  storm.  They  were  then 
forced  to  iubmit  to  their  conquerors,  by  a  treaty  rati- 
fied in  1559  ;  on  which  occasion  all  the  inhabitants 
came  in  a  body  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  do  homage 
to  the  victors.  The  whole  number,  disarmed  and  bare- 
headed, with  white  staves  in  their  hands,  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  swore,  with  uplifled  hands,  to  bear  true  alle- 
giance to  the  kings  and  the  dukes  forever,  as  their  liege 
lords  and  sovereigns.  Frederic  celebrated  this  triumph 
with  great  splendor  at  Copenhagen,  and,  on  that  occa- 
sion, acknowledged  Denmark  to  be  a  free  and  elective 
kingdom,  and  confirmed  the  rights  of  the  aristocracy. 

This  victory  was  followed  up  by  Frederic  with  a  long 
and  disastrous  seven  years^  war  with  Sweden,  which 
was  productive  of  nothing  but  barren  triumphs  and 
mutual  destruction.  It  was  settled  that  a  free  com- 
merce should  be  established  between  the  two  nations, 
and  the  Swedish  navigation  exempted  from  toll  in  pass- 
ing the  Sound.  The  remainder  of  Frederic's  reign 
was  devoted  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  internal  ad- 
ministration. He  died  in  1588,  at  the  age  of  fif\y- 
four.  He  was  succeeded  by  Clvristian  JF.,  who  car- 
ried on  a  long  and  profitless  warfare  with  the  Swedes. 
The  interruption  of  the  Danish  commerce  with  the 
ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  by  the  Swedes  under  Charles 
IX.,  and  certain  disputed  territorial  claims,  occasioned 
that  sanguinary  struggle  between  the  two  kingdoms 
usually  called  the  War  of  Calmar,  On  the  death  of 
Charles  in  1611,  the  war  was  vigorously  prosecuted 
by  his  son,  the  illustrious  Gustavus  Adolpkus^  who,  in 
1613,  concluded  it  by  treaty.  About  this  period,  the 
famous  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out.  Christian  IV. 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Protestant  confederates, 
but  sufi^ered  severe  repulses  from  the  Catholic  forces 
under  Tilly  and  Wallenstein. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLX. 

A.  D.  1670  to  1798. 

Accession   of  Christian  V,  —  Assassination   of 

Gustavus  III. 

The  eldest  son  of  Frederic  IIL^  who  had  already 
been  declared  his  successor,  assumed  the  government 
under  the  title  of  Christian  V.  Notwithstanding  the 
prudent  measures  of  his  father,  he  found  the  kingdom 
involved  in  confusion,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  a  con- 
dition that  presaged  a  reign  not  more  pacific  than  the 
JaaL  It  was  from  the  ascendency  of  Sweden,  that  the 
greatest  danger  was  to  be  aporehendcd ;  and  soon  ailet 


his  accession  to  the  throne.  Christian  V.  ordered  fi-ai 
to  be  proclaimed  against  that  country.  The  combined 
Dutch  and  Danish  squadrons  encountered  the  Swedish 
fleet  ofiT  Bornholm,  on  the  coast  of  Scania  ;  the  en- 
gagement lasted  for  several  days,  when  it  terminateu 
in  a  complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  The 
war  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  was  warmlv  waged, 
with  various  losses  and  defeats  on  both  sides,  for  sev- 
eral years,  until  at  length  it  was  concluded  by  treaty 
in  1679.  Christian  V.,  after  great  exertions,  in  wliic'h 
his  conduct  and  courage  were  equally  conspicuous,  wa« 
forced  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  action,  deprived  of 
every  advantage,  and  disappointed  in  all  his  expecta 
tions.  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  the  atten 
tion  of  this  great  monarch  was  chiefly  occupied  witi« 
the  internal  aflliirs  of  his  dominions,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  peace  with  the  neighboring  states.  He  ex- 
pired in  1699,  bequeathing  to  his  country  a  high 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  courage. 

The  reign  of  Frederic  IV.  was  parsed  in  nearly 
unmolested  repose.  He  died  in  1730,  bearing  the 
character  of  a  wise  prince,  too  fond  of  enterprise,  but 
strongly  disposed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects. His  son  and  successor,  Christian  V/.,  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  sovereigns  that  ever  filled  the 
Danish  throne ;  and  under  his  rule,  the  peace  of  Den* 
mark  continued  to  be  undisturbed.  Every  thing  was 
done  by  him  to  promote  science,  arts,  and  manufac- 
tures ;  and  though  oppressive  taxes  were  repealed,  he 
kept  a  fleet  and  army  in  a  respectable  condition,  with- 
out increasing  the  burdens  of  his  subjects.  Historians 
have  observed  that  no  kingdom  has  been  more  for- 
tunate in  its  princes  than  Denmark,  though  tcmsx  of 
them  were  bad.  The  good  fruits  of  the  last  reign  con- 
tinued to  increase  under  ^Fre(2mcF.,  who  succeeded  his 
father.  He  was  not  less  distinguished  as  a  Iegisla:oi 
than  as  a  financier.  Nothing  was  omitted  that  could 
render  his  dominions  formidable  to  his  enemies,  or 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  people.  Of  arts,  scieiKe, 
and  religion,  he  was  the  munificent  patron.  In  the 
wars,  which,  since  the  accession  of  Christian  VI.,  had 
involved  almost  every  other  state  of  Europe,  and  con- 
verted nearly  the  whole  of  Germany  into  a  battle- 
field, Denmark  took  little  part.  Frederic  had  nearly 
been  embroiled  with  Russia  during  the  reign  of  Peter 
III.,  who,  the  moment  he  became  emperor,  resolved 
to  revenge  on  the  court  of  Denmark  the  injuries  which 
had  been  committed  upon  his  ancestors.  In  these  at- 
tempts he  was  to  be  assisted  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
The  king  of  Denmark  prepared  to  resist  the  attacks 
with  which  he  was  threatened ;  but  the  death  of  the 
emperor  relieved  him  from  all  apprehension,  and  ho 
was  able  to  compromise  matters  with  Catharine  II.  hy 
treaty.  By  this  convention  the  empress  ceded  to  Den- 
mark, in  the  name  of  her  son,  the  duchy  of  Sloswig, 
and  so  much  of  Holstein  as  appertained  to  the  Gottorp 
branch  of  his  family. 

Frederic  V.  died  in  1766,  and  was  succeeded  hv 
his  son  Christian  VIL^  who  married  the  princess 
Caroline  Matilda  of  England,  sister  to  King  George 
III.  The  principal  event  in  this  reign  was  one  which 
involved  the  unhappy  queen  in  difficulties,  and  pn>b- 
ably  hastened  her  death.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  Christian  VII.  fell  into  a  stato  of  derangement, 
and  the  government  was  carried  on  hy  the  queen 
dowager  and  Prince  Frederic.  In  1773,  the  cesaioD 
of  ducal  Holstein  to  Denmark,  by  Russia,  took  place,  f 
\  ^ccoT^ii^^  \.o  \kv^  Vcoaty  ^ust  spoken  of.     This  warn  a    i 
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vrry  iin|Nirtniit  acrpiisitiun,  us  ^vinghcrthe  coiiiinaml 
f)!*  the  wlioli*  Ciiiilimii  ponliisuln,  ami  cnahlin^  Iwr, 
i)y  ftirrniii^  a  raiial  fmiii  Kivl,  to  conm»ct  \hr  R'lltir 
tt  til  th«*  ( I'-riiKin  ( >i'ran. 

Ill  tlir  ruMiliiriiiial  war*  of  17^?^9JI,  IVnniark 
rt-iiiaiiii'i)  ii(Miti*r.  am!  Iiv  ininin^r  thi*  ariiictl  iiftitnilitv, 
-'..■  •M'iiiil  tlir  si)s|)i(Mi>iiN  an«!  n'»iiMiliiH'iit  n!"  Kn:rlan<i, 
:«;:  1,  \**'\wr  stip{HKi*i|  lu  I'avnr  lint  only  Russia,  Imi 
I'l •.?,'■•■,  iMMMtMK'  iiivnUi'd  in  a  rnnti-st  whit'li  was  at- 
•  III''  ■!  with  (]t'[»l«ini!»lr  lo^vj-^.  (*liri«tian  VII.  <lii't|  in 
n*^**,  f:nil  war*  s!i»'c*'c«|«il  h\  his  son  Frrrlrrir  l'/., 
\\ti..*f  r»'i'jn  was  irn-ailv  tli^iturU  •!  hv  tlw*  stniiri;Irs 
ai.-  ii'j  out  of  tliu  Kp'iicli  n'\n!.niuii,  • 
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CIIAPTKR    flMMM.XI. 

A.  D.  1798  to  1849. 

Piirtirtptitum  of  Ihumtirk  in  thf  Frmrh  licr- 
ntutinnnnj  ^^'^irs  —  In/tnifi —  ManNers  and 

f  'itsftuns. 

I'i  NM  \i:k,  uh'fli  IkhI  Ion::  •■niny«<i  r»'|Mi«o,  showcii 
•I'l  iXiT-iiin  to  niin^l''  in  iIh'  n  ■  vol  at  ionnr\' conflicts 
I."  \  r  I J  iiL'  oviT  ati  Kunipo.  Yi'l  this  pacilic  kingdoin 
w.i^  ■■.•■  tirst  of  ihr  ai)!i-(ra!liran  con 0 olenites  that  was 
I. '''•■'•>!  in  hifstilitii-s  wi'li  (ircat  liritain,  an'l  uhi- 
II  ■•  •.  «»M!ri  ri'il  ini»n'  injiin'  from  \\w  oflTccts  of  the 
i*  :i  'Mill  any  o»hi*r  of  the  nonhrrn  j»owcrs.  The 
•I  -'  -  *\>:i\  \ft\  to  these  collisions  arose  from  nn  iin* 
II  j:i.-^«i  ni)  ilii'  part  of  I  Denmark  tr>  snhmit  to  the 
'  mi'  \  citation  and  sr>:irch  claimed  hy  the  Hritish  in 
f  nentnil  ve<M-ls.     This  claim  was  nis*)  n- 

•  !.y  o*h«Tnor'hem  powers  ;  and,  in  the  yc-ar  1WK>, 
i'<  ili-ntion,  ojijK^M'il  to  the  Kn;:lish,  was  foniied 

•  r  n:it:<ins  —  those  of  |)enmark,  Sweden,  Russia, 
l'ri-»i.i.  In  consrrjiirnce  of  thesi*  hostile  meiiA- 
.  *tvfnd  hiindn-d  IJallie  nieitdiantmen  were  cnp- 
:  i'  «-f;iorMi/id  in  Hritish  ha  rUirs.  In  March,  1H()1, 

rintinh  sipiaiJn'n,  under  Adniimis  I*arker  and 
:i.  ariehoreil  oppi>*.ite  the  h'lrhor  of  Copenliajjen, 
I  f- -M.'h  tlie   iK'ines  had   hni^'  enj«iyeil  a  profound 
;  •  I-  •  ,  Mjey  were  still  animatetj   with   the  courapc  of 
•   r  !ir:i\(' ant'estors  to  op)Mr>ie  this  forinidahic  urmn- 
IV  Th'-  \ery  flower  «>f  Denmark,  her  peasantry, 

i  •  r  -.'li-'lars,  and  her  artisan*,  flocketl  to  her  dwk- 
\  it  '-  :iiiii  ar««enaU  to  stniifL'le  for  their  native  land. 
1  !  •  iMrtrt<in:itl>*  of  thf*  contending  navie^i  of  F^nplnnd 
>:  !  l>'-iini.-irk  was  tnMiiendons  :  aliove  two  thousand 
:•  •  .-t^  lit' ordn.-iiK*«'  ftoured  lieatli  '^  from  their  adnman* 

•  ■..  I  [.".  "  within  a  space  not  exccedinp  a  mile  and  a 
•I'T  .n  (Atent.  I^it  the  hen)ic  efforts  of  the  I>aneii 
\\*  •^'-  .-111  in  vain,  and  in  a  short  time  their  now  wan 

•  :   !•  I'fd,  uith  pn-at  carnage.     Never  before  hfid  the 

I  .»-  'iii.tl   valor  shone  forth   with    mon*  (iistinKuished 

!    -•:•■  i!::in  in   that  terrihie   eif)ntKenient,  which,  from 

'    \  < -niTy  to  the  capital,  had   Moun«l  up  the  feelinps 

1 1*    In-  prnplf  to  the   hiifhesi  pitch  of  enthusiasm.     A 

•  'uvi  n'lMii  Has  Sin  in  afterwani  concluded,  bv  which 
'!  •  iM.ir.tuite  law  niaintamrd  by  Kn^lnnd  was  n*cog. 
II /' d  hv  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  nmitv 
*)ii^  p  sNiffd  iM-lween  these  formidable  powrn. 

Dunn};  the  sulisequcnt  periiHi  of  warfare,  on  the 
fc^iip  H  of  the  Itiiltjc,  U'tHeen  the  French  and  the 
Swidt-'i,  Itentnark  wisely  consulti*«i  her  interenti*  in 
pir^niii:;  a  cautious  neutrality.  The  n^stricliiinii  im- 
|himmI  by  France  on  tiK*  trade  of  other  natiom  were 
an  Uilvantage  to  the  Itancs,  by  incrcasin|(  their  com- 


I' 


mercc,  and  crowd inp  their  harbors  with  a  larpc  share 
of  the  traflTic  formerly  carried  on  bv  the  intenlicted 
states.  It  uas  at  this  flourishing  pericNl  that  their 
capital  was  a  sreond  time  ex|N»seii  to  the  destnictive 
visitation  of  a  naval  armament  fntm  (Sn^at  Britain. 
The  olijiet  of  this  atTai'k  on  tlie  part  of  the  Hniilish 
was,  to  thwart  tht*  desii;ns  of  HonafKirte,  who  wishtMl 
to  compel  Denmark  to  ehise  the  passiipe  of  the  S»iin<I 
apainst  nriM>li  shippin;!.  and  to  avail  hims(*lf  of  the 
aiil  «»f  the  Danish  inariii"  f«ir  the  invasion  of  F«nt!tan<]. 
A  MritiNh  arinv  of  twentv  thousand  men,  aiileil  hv 
a  nMiiieroiis  tl"<-t,  ^^hnrilv  atterwanl  laid  siepe  to  the 
city  f»f  (*(»p('nii:ej'-n  hy  land  and  si-a,  and  compelled 
its  p;irri<on  to  capitulair.  'I'he  citadel  and  d<N.*k-yarda 
wcp*  tak«'ri  piKsfN^imi  nf,  and  the  l>ani>h  fleet  was 
sei/cd  and  «1<  spalflnd  to  Knu'land. 

While  .he  other  northern  N^iies  wen»  pre|Kirinp,  in 
is|;j,  to  resivi  |''ninee,  I  Denmark  evinceil  no  inclina- 
tion t<»  iniit:i*e  Their  e\ain[ile.  She  had  acted  npiinst 
Russia,  anil  aidi  d  the  \iiws  of  Na|>oh'on.  Ilersea- 
in<-n  manned  tin-  French  f1<'t-^s,  and  her  ships  annoyed 
the  trade  of  KiiL'land.  II«  r  ip«<ips  acieil  in  concert 
with  the  French  in  that  fatal  eainpaipn  \ihich  termi- 
natfMi  with  the  disastn>Ms  U-ittle  of  I^*i|»sic.  After 
this  perifNi,  Denmark  enteied  into  the  pmnd  allionce 
against  ll<»napart(*,  and  en^aped  to  furnish  a  continpent 
(d*  ten  thousand  nn'U  to  act  apainstthim.  A  treaty 
was  formed,  hv  which  Frederic  Yl.  of  Denmark  re- 
flounced,  for  him^flf  and  his  successors,  the  [Nr<sf.'ss ion 
of  Nonvay  and  its  de(M'ndeiKMes.  In  June  of  iNlt, 
a  peace  was  roncliided  l»etween  Denmark  and  Russia 
anii  Prussia,  hy  which  the  pidirieal  ond  commercial 
relatifins  Iftween  the  former  power  and  the  two  latter 
states  wep-  p-t  slahlished  as  tin  v  existed  before  the  wa» 

In  Ih'nuiark,  the  t'oiistituMon  of  D>liO,  which,  ihoii^ 
it  conferpMJ  uiil.mited  jMiwer  on  the  sovep'ipn,  liad 
iM'cn  so  atlminisiep-d  as  not  to  enslave  the  jN'oplc, 
was  eonsiflenihiv  nHMlit'i'-il,  in  1^*M,  bv  the  eMablixli- 
inent  ofn  n*pp-sentati\«-  hr.inch  of  povernment.  This 
chans*^  a{)[>ears  to  have  In-en  dictated  m<in'  hy  the 
enliphtened  spirit  of  tin-  times  than  in  cunsi'ipa^ice  of 
anv  discont«-nt  leli  midi-r  the  e\istin<!  sv^ti'in.  Tin* 
prantin<!  of  lhi«5  conMitution  added  preatly  to  tlie  well- 
earwd  (N)pulari;v  of  Fr»diTic  VI.  Hi*  was  sMec4*eded 
hv  Christian  Vlll.,  A.  D.  Is:«».  lie  ilied  Januarv  'JO. 
1H|M  ;  his  son,  Fredi Tie  VII.,  the  pn*s<*nl  kinp,  suc- 
ccimIimI  him. 

In  1H|H,  the  dili'hies  of  Sle^wip  and  Ifolstein 
revolted,  and  sought  to  U-come  memlM-rs  of  the  new 
<iermanic  Ctnitedenition.  Their  cause  was  es|N»used 
bv  PniHsia,  and  a  war  en*iiieil  lietween  l^>nmark  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Pnis-ian  torci»««,  actmp  for  the 
<ierman  parliament,  aiiied  by  Sleswip  and  llolstein, 
on  the  othi*r.  After  consiflerahle  blfM>iished,  the 
difliculty  was  suspeniieil  by  an  armistice,  July,  18-19, 
in  which  the  fullowinp  comlilicHiM  wen*  npreed  to: 
1.  Sleswip  is  tf»  have  a  sepnratt*  constitution,  and  is 
not  to  In*  joined  with  IfoUteui.  2.  A  definite  orpaniza- 
tion  of  the  duehy  f»f  Sleswip  shall  lie  arninp«'d  by  the 
contmciinp  imrties.  :i.  This  article  concerns  the  duchien 
of  l!filstf*iii  and  Ijauenburp.  4.  The  qiNwtifin  of  sue- 
(•«*«Miin  is  n  sfr\ed  t*>r  future  regii hit i(»n.  Sin«v  tbi* 
time.  Uith  Shl«*swlp  nini  l!«i|Mein  haw  be«*n  incur* 
|i>nite<i  with  the  kiiii!il«»iiiof  Denmark. 

The  comiiM-rce  of  llenmark  Iuik  lM*en  steadily  mi* 
proving  bince  tin*  peace  of  IN  15,  altliouph  still  crip* 
ple<i  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  duties  levied 
on  foreign  imports.     Much  attention  is  boalowed  on 
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CHARACTER    OF   THB    DANES -ICELAND. 


DavigntioD.  At  prewDt,  the  number  of  its  ships  is 
estimftlod  at  upwaid  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred; 
in  burden,  one  hundred  and  Torly-three  thousand  eight 
hundred  tons.  The  total  value  of  the  articles  ex- 
ported in  1B36  amounted  to  about  ten  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  inhabitants  of  Denmark  are  all  of  Teutonic 
origin,  but  belong  to  ihreo  distinct  nations — the  Danes, 
occupying  Jutland  and  the  islands  ;  the  Germans,  in 
HolsteiQ  and  Lauenburg ;  and  the  Frisians,  upon  the 
islets  on  the  western  coast.  The  Danish  language  is 
a  branch  of  the  great  Scandinavian  family  of  lan- 
magca,  and  is  closely  allied  to  tlie  Norwegian  and 
Swedish.  It  is  one  of  the  softest  European  languages. 
The  literature  of  Denmark  contains  many  valuable 

The  Danes  are  of  a  middling  stature  and  fair  com- 
plexion, and,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  are  more  addicted  to  the  use  of  animal 
food  and  spirituous  liquors  than  those  of  the  south. 
Excepting  in  the  capital,  they  are  not  acquaioted  with 


the  rerinemenls  of  the  more  polished  nations  of  Eu- 
rope.    Though  personal  slavery  has  been  aboliahcd 
among  llie  peasantry  since  the  beginning  of  the  presenl 
century,  there  yet  remain  many  traces  of  the  feudal 
system.     Having  hardly  any  copital,  the  tenants  poy 
their  rent  in  kind,  or  by  the  labor  of  themselves  and 
their  caiile.    The  poverty  of  the  peasants  appcora  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  wear  wooden  shoes,  and 
their  families  pass  the  long  evenings  of  winter  in  spin- 
ning and  making  articles  of  clothing  for  domestic  use. 
Iceland.  — Tiiis  island  lies  much  nearer  to  America 
than  Europe,  and  tlierelbre  belongs  physically  to  the 
western  continent ;  but  its  history  and  political  condi- 
tion have  long  connected  it  with  the  eastern.     Being  | 
a  dependency  of  Denmark,  it  deserves  notice  in  our  i 
sketch  of  that  country.     It  Ilea  about  two  hundred  j 
miles  cost  of  tlic  coast  of  Greenland,  and  contains 
forty  thousand  square  miles.     Its  coasts  are  indented  i 
by  bays,  which  are  the  results  of  rivera  which  flow 
from  its  mountains  and  glaciers.     It  is  crossed  by  a  ' 
range  of  irresular  ridges  and  mountains,  which  have  i 
numerous   offsets.      In    the  interior  is  a  celebrated  i 
colleetioa  of  mounlains,  or  yakvU,  which  are  vol- 1 
canic.    Tbo  chief  rolcano  ia  called  Becia :  itt  enif- 


tions  are  frequent,  and  ib  tarmn  tiinM  ban  ban 
terriBc.  The  brnting  springs,  called  ths  gej/atn,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the '  bland,  aro  c^bntlcd 
curiosities. 

Iceland  is  imagined  t^nme  to  be  the  VlttMia  ThA 
spoken  of  by  Virgil ;  but  there  ia  no  good  leaaoo  to 
juppoae  that  it  was  known  to  the  Romaoi.  Its  fim 
discovery  appears  lo  have  been  in  860,  wbeo  Naddodr, 
t  Norwegian  pinie,  was  driven  upon  tbe  ccmsl  A 
.Vorwegian  colony  made  the  firet  settleoKBt  bera  in  874 ; 
many  of  the  emigraals  were  of  distinguished  iamiliea, 
who  fled  from  Norway  in  the  time  of  Harold  Harfager. 
They  established  a  republican  govemmenl,  appointed  |, 
magistrates,  and  had  their  annual  alithing,  or  natioDal 
nssembly,  which  was  held  at  Shingnlla,  in  the  •ouib 
part  of  the  island.  In  this  slate  they  remained  fur 
nearly  four  centuries.  About  the  year  1000,  Chris- 
tianity was  established  in  Iceland.  In  the  year  1057, 
Isleif,  bbhop  of  Skaholt,  introduced  the  an  of  writing 
trith  the  Latin  alphabet ;  the  Runic  charactera  having 
been  used  till  then  only  for  inscriptions  od  Rone, 
wood,  or  metal.  0ml  lessons,  however,  had  kept  up 
ihe  hstortcal  traditions,  and  the  feats  of  their  anceatoM 
were  recorded  in  son^.  Icelandic  literature  began  tc 
l)e  cultivated  immediately  after  the  introduclion  of 
writing.  Literary  societies  were  formed  for  tbe  pur- 
pose c^  mutual  instruction  and  education.  Tbe  hi»- 
lorical  compositions  called  tagtu  have  been  since  pub. 
liahed,  as  well  as  many  songs  and  other  poetry.  In 
1120,  the  Icelanders  framed  the'  code  of  laws  called 
Gr&g6: 

Snorro  Sturleson,  a  native  of  Iceland,  and  an  extia- 
ordinai^  person,  was  one  of  the  writera  or  compilen 
if  the  Edda, — a  monument  of  the  ancient  myibult^ 
r.nd  poetry  of  the  Scandinavians, —  snd  he  also  a-roie 
;i  history  of  Norway,  Several  monks,  especially  the 
iJenedictines  of  the  Shingcyra  monastery,  contributed 
largely  to  Icelandic  literature.  In  1264,  the  Icelund- 
(.rs,  partly  through  intrigue  and  partly  through  fiar, 
submitted  to  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  on  tltc  condition, 
liowever,  of  ihcir  laws  and  privileges  t)eing  ■  '  '  ' 
Still  their  subjection  had  a  deteriorating  inlli 
their  literary  spirit,  as  well  as  on  tlieir  < 
enterprise.  In  1387,  Iceland,  together  with  Norwav, 
liecame  Hubject  to  Denmark.  About  1529,  the  art  i( 
{iriniing  was  introduced  into  Iceland,  und  printing 
|iresses  were  established  at  Holum  and  Skaholt.  Ir 
L550,  the  Lutheran  reformation  was  introduccil,  nnu 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  convents,  and  to  the  loss 
cif  many  valuable  national  manuscripts. 

The  Icelandic  languoge  is  the  standard  of  the  north- 
cm  or  Scandinavian  dialect  of  the  Gothic  language. 
The  Swedish,  Danish,  and  even  the  Norwegian,  huve 
l>een  more  or  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Teu- 
tonic or  German  branch  of  the  Gothic,  whilst  thr 
Icelanders  have  preserved  theirs  pure  as  they  importt'd 
it  from  Norway  in  the  ninth  century.  This  wus  the 
language  called  Dontk  Tunga  in  the  middle  ages, 
tnd  was  called  by  the  Icelandere  at  first  jVarr<rai>. 
which  word  corresponds  to  Nairn,  or  Norte,  ilie  cor- 
rupt dialect  spoken  till  lately  in  part  of  the  Orknt-vs. 
Since  the  language  has  been  no  longer  spoken  in 
Scandinavia,  it  has  been  styled  exclusively  Jce- 
landie. 

The  Scandinavian  or  old  Norse  literature  belongs 
lo  that  early  period  when  the  Northmen  were  still 
idolaters.  It  conwsts,  to  a  considerable  extcut,  of 
\n:S>BtW  stnugs'*'^^  cnVsbnin  the  deedt  of  their 
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.•■'U  and  lnjTOP*.  Il  opfM^re  thot,  nmon^  tho  oncipDt 
Norlimrn.  n  mrv  of  miiwtrHn  calW  StaW(  were  tlip 
\~^U  nnd  hiatofian*:  Ihry  fi>llowed  the  cllicf*  to  ihf 
rirld  ill  limo  of  wnr,  nntt  rr»utorl  at  llicir  courW  during 
[■"acf.     They  went  often   rk^hly   fpwarrfed   for  ibfir ;  iln'ii    tf.'i    m  |i 

Min2«.  nnd  frntjitemly  nwfivpil  |>tiz(^8.     A  lirt  of  i«.i  inM,  ini^l  tin-  s 

lionilnsd  and  ihiny  of  iho  mo«t  di«lingui«hpd  of  xhr-^--  •>{  July  iunl  \u: 

itarAt  u  fnatrwa  ia  the  ici-tandie  langi»ff?  :  anuiii-  l<'iii.  |iriAi'iiiiii<j 

■licm  are  ■everol  king*  ddiI  wnrrioi*.     'uio  onficir.  iln'  |mii]iI>>  m  ri\ 

:.l|(habol  of  Scandinavia  n  rJillod  Kanfr,  tital  is/'liiJ-  viii 

■Ion,"  becftUM  tlw  privsbi  who  iwwJ  Ll  in  writing  Im-1'1  ""■ 

I  ««  «  myxtory.     Ii  con»itfed  of  •iaHi-en  Inliere,  and  is  lin' 

-•ipnoKd  to  hii»o  be«n  dcrired  from  tlw  ITia-nicinn".  liirji'-t  i«l:iini 

.  -.  c-i.[>il:iliHTl 
Tlir^s,.  i,|i 


Iht,  lyinti  fiir  to  lhi.<  nortli.  nnd  iilni'iit 

iif  t\vr  Amic   r<'<:iiin.H.     Thc-y  fon-iM  u{  >iii\i  T»<rV< 

'iivrfd    Willi   !t    lliiii    Mill.   Iin'.iliH'iiii;    liltif    Iml   pni*: 
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The  Icclondi-™  nro  ihn  true  dcKondaoU  of  Iho  old 
\unM*initn — mil,  uf  florid  complrxiiHi,  (Inzon  hair,  nnd 
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taltor  country,  a  larjic  island,  which  ihey  call  BasiUa, 
or  Baflia  ;  but  of  ihe  extent  and  nature  of  this  region 
tlipy  were  entirely  ignorant.  The  first  inhabttania  are 
supposed  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Finns  from  the 
bniiks  of  the  Volga  and  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Caucasus.  These  were  expelled  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod by  (he  Teutones,  from  Germany.  From  these 
the  southern  pari  of  Sweden  obtained  the  name  of 
Gothland.  The  whole  country,  in  connection  with  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  was  called  Seandinaria,  or  Seaitui. 
This  region  has  been  called  the  "  Storehouse  of 
Nations,"  ihc  "  Northern  Hive,"  &c.,  in  allusion  to  the 
supposed  fact  thai  the  swarms  of  barbarians  which 
overthrew  the  Roman  empire  issued  from  the  depths 
of  Scandinavia.  It  appears  ihat  this  is  an  error;  for 
a  country  so  completely  covered  with  forests,  and  so 
unproductive  by  nature,  is  very  unlikely  to  have  af- 
fonlcd  ihat  immense  population  which  spread  itself 
over  the  greater  part  of  Southern  Europe.  The 
country  long  remained  in  the  darkness  of  paganism, 
and  il  was  not  till  the  eleventh  century  that  Christian- 
ity penetrated  into  Sweden.  The  gove,itameni  varied 
at  dilTt^rcnt  times  in  the  early  ages  ;  iha'iungdom  of 
Sweden  was  separate  from  thai  of  the  GoluMjll  the 
year  1132,  when  both  nations  were  united  iufltlHf 
monarchy  under  Suereher,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,' 
who  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths — 
a  title  which  has  been  assumed  by  all  his  successors. 
Il  was  afterward  agreed  between  the  two  nations  thai 
Ihe  Swedes  and  the  Goths  should  hold  the  sovercinniy 
allenialely — a  measure  which  led  lo  many  bloody 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Magma 
Sim-fk,  king  of  Sweden,  added  to  his  dominions  the 
province  of  Schonen  and  the  adjacent  territory  in  Ihe 
southern  extremity  of  Sweden,  which  had  not  pre- 
viously l*en  comprehended  in  the  kingdom.  The 
reign  of  this  monarch,  however,  put  an  end  to  ihe 
rnval  line  of  the  Swedish  and  Gothic  kings.  Margaret 
of  Waldemar,  queen  of  Denmark,  who  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Semiramia  of  the  North,  by  her  superior 
talents  and  ambition,  succeeded  in  piinin|T  the  sov- 
ereignly also  of  Sweden  and  Norwoy  in  1397.  The 
act  by  which  this  revolution  was  cffecled,  or  the  Union 
of  CaJmar,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  Swedes 
ifore  reluctant  to  lose  their  independence ;  and,  sooa 


after  the  death  of  Margaret,  ihey  rose  in  rebellion,  but 
their  repeated  attcmpis  to  establish  a  scpanile  kingdom 
were  always  defeated,  till  the  cruel  and  tyrannical 
reign  of  Christian  II.  drove  matters  to  extremity,  and 
led  the  way  to  a  new  revolution  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Giatavtts  Vasa,  or  Wata,  a  descendant  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Sweden,  had  (led  from  Slockhoim  tc 
escape  the  tyranny  of  Christian,  and  concealed  him- 
self in  the  forests  of  Dalecnrlia.  A  perfidious  and 
bloody  massacre  commiitcd  by  ihc  king  at  Stockholm, 
in  1520,  roused  the  Swedes  lo  insurrection.  Gustavus 
hoisted  ihc  national  banner  of  Sweden  in  Dalccarlia. 
and  was  soon  joined  by  great  numbers  of  his  country. 
men.  He  defeated  the  Danish  troops  which  Christian 
sent  against  him,  and  met  with  such  success  in  re- 
peated battles,  that,  in  three  years  from  the  beginning 
of  the  insurrection,  he  entered  Stockholm  in  triumph. 
After  a  long  struggle,  the  king  of  Denmaric  ivas  com- 
pelled to  recognize  the  independence  of  Sweden,  and 
Gustavus  wos  crowned  king,  A.  D.  1527.  With  the 
establishment  of  ihe  dynasty  of  Vasa,  the  history  of 
Sweden  as  an  independent  ond  respectable  kingdom 
may  be  said  to  commence.  Gustavus  introduced  the 
Protestant  reformation  into  the  country,  encouraged 
learning  and  industry,  and  raised  his  kingdom  from 
the  condition  of  o  semi-barbarous  and  dependent  terri- 
tory to  a  comparatively  high  pitch  of  civilization. 

The  most  distinguished  of  his  descendants  was 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  His  reign,  which  began  in  1611, 
ivas  a  glorious  era  for  Sweden.  Tliis  kingdom  was 
now  regarded  as  the  main  support  of  the  Proicsiant 
cause,  which  was  assailed  by  a  formidable  confederacy 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  success  of  the  AustrJana 
against  the  Protcstonts  of  Germany  seemed  to  threaten 
(he  cause  of  the  reformed  religion  with  ruin.  Gus- 
tavus was  elected  caplain-general  of  the  Protectant 
league.  In  1630,  he  look  the  field,  in  Germany,  with 
a  small  army  often  thousand  Swedes;  but  around 
this  gallant  band  milled  nil  the  Protestants  of  Ger^ 
many,  (iustavus  defended  the  Ijutherans  agniost  the 
imperial  armies  with  equal  bravery  and  good  fortune. 
He  proved  himiclf  lo  be  the  first  general  of  his  age,  . 
and,  by  his  skilful  and  original  tactics,  introducea  ■ 
new  era  in  Ihe  an  of  war.  tic  carried  on  hoatUitiet 
VvVh  ft\i\\\^s'  and  success  against  Russia,  Poland,  Den- 
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mark,»nd  Austria.  The  splendid  victories  of  Leipsic 
iiiid  HnMieiifeld  humbled  ttic  house  of  Austria,  and  rc- 
cstahlislird  the  civil  nnd  religious  liberties  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  At  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  (nistavus  fell 
:ii  the  nrin?«  of  victory,  Novrmlwr  6,  1692,  at  the 
t'.'trly  age  uf  thirty-seven.  Kven  after  his  full,  his 
^"•iirniU  continued  to  wa^e  thut  despemte  war  of 
ili:rty  years  which  resulted  in  compelling;  the  Cuth- 
.>!•<'  ha^ue  finally  to  renounce  its  pretensions.  Sue- 
i!«-n,  lit  iIh-'  |N'are  which  followed  this  great  strug- 
^'i\  ohtaiiK^l  Pomeninia  and  other  important  pos- 
s4-^^ions  in  Cvermany,  ami  continued,  till  the  end  of  the 
M\i  nti-enth  centur\*,  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  atfairs  (»f  Kuro|>e. 

(7i/ir/**«  XI L  ascended  the  tlirone  of  Sweden  in 
1<>I>7.  n«»  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age, and  the  sov- 
(T«i«rns  of  KuH*iia,  Polaiitl  and  Ik^imark  formed  a  coa- 
liUnii  U)  strip  him  of  his  tiTrit«iri<'s.  Charles  met  this  for- 
midable ronspinicy  with  a  spi  •.  and  energ\'  that  aston- 
i^lMMJ  all  Hiin>pe.  lie  attack. <i  the  king  of  Denmark 
\\i:h  such  une.\[iccted  vigor,  lat  he  compelled  him 
III  iiiakt^  peace  within  six  we 'I  s.  lie  next  marclied 
ajninst  the  cziir,  Peter,  and  ce  euted  him  with  a  pro- 
d:L'i<iUM  army  of  Russians, at  N  i  va.  He  tlien  invaded 
INilantI,  and  proceeded  from  victory  to  victory,  cop- 
tiring  Riga,  Warsaw,  and  Cracow,  till  at  the  end  uf  a 
(Miupaign  of  two  years,  he  placed  a  new  king  on  the 
thrniii*  of  Poland,  in  1704.  He  next  ui  dert(x>k  tlie 
.hvasion  of  Russia,  and  marched  southward  into  the 
i«rritory  of  the  Ukraine,  to  join  the  C<Msack  chief 
Ma/.eppa.  At  tlio  battle  of  Pultowa,  Charles  was 
t.i'aily  defeated  by  tin!  Russians  under  the  command 
III"  IVter,  in  Julv,  1709.  lie  fled  to  Turkev,  and 
r**itiaine<)  at  liender,  in  that  country,  for  five  years. 
Ail  his  conquests  were  lost  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
l^rn  gaiiK*d  ;  and  Charles,  on  his  return  to  his  own 
r->  intr\',  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Fre<lericshall,  in 
Norway,  in  1718.  His  death  has  been  ascrilted,  with 
gn*at    prob;ibility,  to  treachery.     Tho    victories    of 

<  'iiarles  XII.  threw  a  wild  and  romantic  lustre  aniuiid 
Suitlfi),  which  terminated,  however,  in  tlie  loss  of 
lt<'r  [M>liti(Tal  station  and  greatness. 

The  iiifluenrc  of  Sweden, at\er  this  period,  was  con- 
fiic'd  within  her  own  limits;  and  she  hanily  ranked 
a<  a  {Miwrr  of  tlic  second  order.  Tlic  only  rcmarka- 
)»!«'  change  which  she  cxhibite<l  in  tho  course  of  tlic 
iii:hi«'rnth  centur\',  was  produced  by  the  revolutions 
ot'  1772  and  17MU,  wtien  Uustavut  II L  succeeded  in 
inverting  tho  government  into  an  absolute  monarchy. 

<  )ii  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  French  revolution,  Swcd(*n 
joined  (treat  Britain  in  tho  war  against  France.  In 
l*i(H,  by  a  war  with  Russia,  she  lost  Finland.  In 
IS  10,  a  connection  having  been  fonned  between  the 
Swedes  and  Napoleon,  and  an  heir  being  wanting 
ill  the  ro>*al  family,  Bcmadolte,  one  of  Napolcon*s 
aMt-st  generals,  was  clioiien  crown  prince  of  Sweden. 
This  produce<l  a  great  change  in  the  political  relatiims 
•  .r  the  country.  To  conciliate  his  new  subjects,  IWr- 
i.ridottc  restored  the  representative  constitution  of  Swc- 
•i*-n,  which  liad  been  reduceil  to  a  mere  shadow. 
Having  joined  the  allies  against  Napoleon,  he  receiver! 
Norway  in  compensation  for  tlic  loss  of  Finland.  On 
tli«*  death  of  the  king  in  1A18,  the  crown  princ:e 
motinted  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  CharhM  John, 
His  reign  continued  till  1H44,  and  was  marked  by  the 
uiiifonn  and  increasing  prosperity  of  tho  kingdom. 
.\t  his  death  in  March,  1844,  he  was  aucceeded  by 
his  grandson,  Otemr  /.,  the  present  king. 
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Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  finely  situateil 
at  the  junction  of  tlie  I^ke  of  Malar  with  the  si^a. 
Vi<*wed  ext»Tiiallv,  it  is  one  of  the  most  btrautiful  cities 
in  the  world ;  but  its  interior  disappoints  the  spectator. 
The  strrfts  are  narrow  and  without  sidewalks ;  the 
honseM  an?  ver\'  lofty.  Some  of  the  public  buildings 
an.'  splt'ndi<].  The  population  is  about  eighty  thou- 
sand. The  other  principal  towns  are  Gottenhurg, 
Norrkoping,  (*arlscrona,  and  Calmar. 

The  constitution  of  Sweden  is  one  of  the  few  in 
Kurope  which  has  steadily  presened  some  portion  of 
the  H'presentative  sy;>;em  which  had  been  formed  in 
remote  ages.  The  government  has  the  form  of  a  lim- 
ited monarchy.  The  diet,  or  parliament,  is  an  antique 
and  cumbrous  s|)ecies  of  legislative  Ixxly,  consisting 
of  four  orders  —  the  nobles,  the  clerg)*,  the  burghers, 
and  the  peasants.  The  popular  portion  is  gradually 
increasing  in  strength.  The  Swt^des  are  Protestants, 
and  the  established  religious  creed  is  Lutheranism. 

Tlie  maniiers  of  tlie  Swedes  are  simple,  and  travel- 
lers generally  s))eak  of  them  in  tenns  of  praise. 
They  are  hospitable  and  brave,  with  an  uriianity  which 
has  given  them  the  title  of  tho  French  of  the  North, 
They  are  said,  however,  to  bo  much  given  to  indul- 
gence in  drink,  and  domestic  distillation  is  practised 
all  over  the  countr}'.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  chil- 
dren lef\  to  attend  the  stills,  sucking  the  liquor  with 
stmws,  and  thus  becoming  dead  dnink.  A  general 
laxity  of  morals  penades  the  count rj*. 

Sweden  is  rich  in  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver, 
and  a  great  |>art  of  the  populaticm  is  eng:iged  in  min- 
ing. Kducatifin  is  widely  diffused,  and  it  is  provided 
by  law  that  all  )>ersoiis  of  both  sexes  shall  be  taught 
to  H'ad  and  write.  There  an*  two  universities  —  those 
of  UfKinl  ond  Lund.  The  study  of  |>olite  literature 
is  much  encouraged. 

We  ha%*c  already  alludeil  to  the  Scandinavian  liter- 
ature  in  our  sk(*tch  of  Iceland.  Among  its  relics,  tho 
descent  of  l)din,  and  Harold  the  valiant,  are  familiar 
to  the  reader.  The  Swedish  popular  fioetry  is  analo- 
gous to  that  (»f  Denmark  ;  the  Swedes  are  great  sing- 
ers, and  are  as  much  attached  to  their  native  songs,  as 
are  the  Scotch  to  theini.  In  science,  Sweden  boasts 
the  names  of  Liniueus,  and  Swedenborg.  The  poetry 
of  Tenger  and  the  novels  of  .Miss  Bremer  have  recently 
excited  an  interest  throughout  Christendom.  Tag- 
li«)ni  nnd  Jenny  Lind  —  the  mcMt  famous  danscusc« 
and  the  sweetest  singer  of  modem  times  —  arc  both 
nativL*s  of  Sweden. 
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Norway  lies  ot  the  northern  cslremity  of  Europe. 
It  is  bounded  nonh  by  the  Frozen  Sea,  east  by  Sweden 
and  Russia,  south  by  Sweden  and  the  Strait  of  the 
Cuilegai,  and  west  by  ihe  Allantic.  ll  is  uboiit  one 
hundred  and  Iweniy  thousand  square  miles  in  extent, 
nnd  has  a  population  of  one  million  oiio  hundred  and 
tiny  ihousaad  inluibilants.  In  climate,  soil,  and  frcneral 
appearance,  it  is  similar  to  Sweden,  except  lliat  ihe  cold 
in  the  northern  parts  is  greater.  Some  distance  oS  the 
coast,  in  Ihe  North  Sen,  is  the  wliirlpool,  known  as  the 
Maelstrom.  In  summer  it  is  not  dangerous,  but  is 
Tery  much  so  in  winier,  especially  when  ihe  north- 
west wind  restruins  tile  reflux  of  the  tide.  At  such 
limes,  ihe  whirlpool  rages  violently,  so  as  to  be  heard 
■evcrul  mik'S,  and  often  engulfs  vessels,  and  even 
wbalcs,  which  venture  to  approach  it. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Norway  appear  to  have 
been  a  Scandivanian  tribe,  who  lived  altogether  by 
fishing  and  the  chase.  They  seem  to  have  liod,  in  ihe 
mrlivsl  ages,  a  rude  sort  of  representative  government, 
while  they  obeyed  chiefs  or  kings,  wlio  were  al  once 
judges  and  high  priests,  but  whose  power  was  limited 
by  national  assemblies,  which  were  composed  wholly 
of  freemen.  Hardly  any  thing,  however,  is  known  of 
the  Norwegians  before  the  tenth  century,  at  wiiich 
period  ihe  country  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
sovereignties,  urhicli  acknowledged  a  kind  of  suprem- 
acy in  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

Harold  Harfager,  the  first  of  the  great  Sea-kings 
of  the  north,  formed  for  himself  on  independent  prin- 
cipolity  in  the  country,  about  the  year  940,  and,  by 
a  series  of  formidable  expeditions  obtained  o  ulHi^ 
dislinclion  among  the  chieflnins  of  ihe  middle  age!!. 
[laving  united  tlie  several  lerrilories  of  Norway  under 
his  sway,  he  Invaded  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  Orkneys, 
and  lh«  Hebrides,  with  success,  and  estabiislied  his 
Dominion  there.  For  many  centuries,  his  siicces- 
0on,  ibe  Norwegian  and  Danish  sovereigns,  held  full 
passesaion  of  these  islands.  They  also  gava  a  ktng 
t>  England,  and  /brmed  a  permanent  cstaUtihmeinV ' 


Normandy.  Olaf  Trygvaion,  who  reigned  io  Nm* 
way  aliout  itio  beginning  of  the  eleventh*  century, 
obtained  greal  fame  by  his  bold  adventures  on  sen  and 
land.  The  Runic  paganism  had  prevailed  in  all  ih« 
Scandivanian  countries,  from  the  earliest  period  of  his- 
tory. Olaf  attempted,  by  violent  and  Banguinary 
measures,  to  introduce  Ciiristionity  in  ilj>  place,  in 
which  he  was  partly  successful.  Olaf  II.,  mho 
reigned  from  1014  to  1030,  suqiassed  his  predecesMi 
in  lyraimy  and  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  clergy. 
He  was  canonized  by  the  Romieh  church,  and  is  knoua 
at  the  present  day  as  Saint  Olaf.  Temples  wen 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Constaniinople,  and  his  lom& 
was  visited  by  pilgrim.  ,  Dot  only  from  Norway,  but 
from  all  ihe  rest  of  E     )pG, 

In  the  eleventh  ceni  y,  the  defeat  of  the  NomcgiaD 
king  Haco,  in  Scotbn  '  and  the  conquest  of  Norunj 
by  Canute  of  Englan  put  an  end  to  tlie  maritime 
dominion  of  the  Sea-L_gs;  and  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions, notwithstanding  their  immense  supply  of  naval 
stores,  have  never  since  attained  to  more  than  a  sec 
ondary  rank  among  ihe  maritime  powers  uf  Eoropt 
Norway  ogain  beJiamo  independent  in  1034,  and  the 
Norwegian  kings  are  said  to  have  governed  Denmark 

Toward  ihe  close  of  the  fourteenth  eeninrv,  ibc 
three  kingdoms  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Deninnrk 
wore  united  into  one  monarchy,  as  already  staled 
When  Sweden  revolted  against  Christian  IL.  and 
became  on  independent  kingdom,  Noimty  remninr^ 
in  connection  with  Denmark.  This  continued  till  ItiU 
when  Norway  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdon  t4 
Swedon,  by  Ihe  dictation  of  the  ullifld  soveretgat 
The  Norwegians  complained,  nol  without  rcoiui 
against  the  compulsory  transfer  of  their  allegiance 
Yel  the  change  was  in  some  essential  poinis  henr- 
ficial.  Denmark  had  deprived  them  of  tlieir  fr^a 
constilutioa,  which  they  now  regained  ;  and  ibe  gencril 
administralion  of  the  govenimeni  tiy  the  Danish  kb^ 
had  been  such  as  to  depress  Norway,  with  *  vitm  of 
concentrating  the  wealth  and  the  coinmorco  tf  tia 
kingdom  at  Copenhagen. 


In  their  wars  with  Sweden,  the  Norwegian*  fonnM 
a  military  corps,  which  was  provided  with  skates  Of 
t.  snowshocs,  and  armed  wilh  rifle  and  sword,     ll 
1  \  \n\\>os»\i\c  Vo  aVMuiV  ^«Ri'w\<Ji  B.n^  success,  wUIa  1 


efficaoj  in  hftraa^ng  Bin)  ann'wini;  the  enamy  was . 
rodly  Mtmordirwry.  Cannori  diul  «iii!J  [irodm^  but 
lildo  t^Mt  upm  ihura,  disp.'n«l  as  iliey  were  at  lh« 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  paces  fn>in  each 
other.  No  army  can  prouxl  itH-lf  against  an  eii'-my 
which  luw  no  ntwi  of  mth  or  rood,  and  irsvcrsoji  with 
e<]iial  fudlity  niamhes,  Ukut,  rivers,  and  inountuitn. 

A  highly  republican  ipirit  prevailnin  Norway,  him)  the 
aiiciviit  intliwnoe  of  the  nobility  is  nearly  aitniliilAted. 
lliia  country  has  ita  own  tbirtking,  or  legiata'Jvi'  SMWro- 
bly,  which  ia  of  very  luicienl  diile,  and  was  rotored  by 
ItiTTinHotte,  It  pOBKsiea  much  )iigfaer  priTdegiw  than 
tile  Swediah  diet.  )t  itxaciinblca  nioro  frei]uentJr,anilHt 
its  own  fixud  times,  williout  any  euiitro)  from  tne  liing. 
It  allows  him  only  a  mtHpeniave  veto,  and  cnu  comjwl 
him  to  fux'ept  any  law  whii:)i  )uui  bwai  voi«l  tliree 
times  by  the  sturthing.  These  rights,  ha\'iit[;  tx^en 
once  gruiux)  by  iit^nadotte,  were  touod  to  pnsM  very 
linrd  Ngainst  his  prcmpative,  and  bo  made  many  un«uo- 
oeaaful  attempts  to  abHdge  l)icm, 

CliriHtiaiui,  ilie  eupita)  of  Norway,  stands  on  a  ca- 
pnciuus  will  beautiful  bay,  aDbnlitig  a  iiKAt  eni-lmiit- 
ing  prosiKit.  Itiia  dty  is  almost  tlie  only  nue  in  the 
kiiigduni  whii-li  i*  not  built  of  wood;  hj  iliai,  in  tlie 
course  of  iHu  Riiiiuriis,  it  tins  sulTered  but  litl)e  injury 
from  fire,  while  grwit  numbers  of  other  towns  have 
tieua  ruluued  tu  aBhes.     The  buildings  ore  niosUy  ot' 


AMI.  lOdo 

slone,  and  of  regular  structure.  The  imde  of  iliu 
pliicc  is  chiefly  in  timber  and  boards,  of  which  Chria- 
tianin  is  a  great  mart.  It  has  confide ra hie  wealih.iuid 
a  university.  Population,  twenty  ilKiusand,  Bergen 
and  Dmntlieim  iim  considerable  seaports. 

The  manners  of  the  Norwegians  do  not  differ  essen- 
tiully  from  tboae  of  llio  Swedes.  Tlieir  towns  are  not 
coin|>aci1y  built,  but  nro  composed  of  house*  Knltcrcd 
widely  apart,  and  extending  over  n  space  of  several 
leagues.  Tlio  people  are  industrious  and  frugal,  nxiA 
generally  posDcis  a  compelenco  of  wealth  :  oxirrme 
poverty  ia  unknown.  The  clergy  are  well  cduraieil, 
ond  pclivc  in  promoting  education  among  the  people. 
The  Dnnisli  language  ia  generally  spoken,  ihoush  llic 
Norwegians  have  their  own  dialccL 
Kingt  of  Norvay. 

A.[>. 


I(l3i.  Sweno. 

low.  M«iinu»  Olcron, 

inlT.  llfiTold  Iloaidrado. 

iniA.  OlnuaU. 

IDID.  MaKntu  L 

lns7.  IIuo  L 

ItfS'.  MagnuaU. 

1103.  SigunL 

1  ICl.  Mst^us  m. 


1207.  ILko  II. 
I1S3.  Hagnu*  rv. 
I!ao.  Eric  U. 
1299.  llnoo  in. 
\i\i.  Magaus  V. 
WU.  Hatio  in. 
I3JH.  MflgnuiTI. 
J3«g.  lUcfl  IV. 
137fi.  OUiulV. 
1397.  Ui 
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rilAPTKR    CCCCLXIV. 

A.  S.  IIAO  to  IMa 
Ihtrripdon  of  Lapland —  Origin  of  the  Lapps 
—  TMf  yfffthotm^ff  —  Conreraion  to  Chris- 
tianity —  Superstitions  —  Manners,      C'ws- 
tatiis,  4*e.,  of  the  Laplatiders. 
Ltri.AHD  ia  t)w  most  northerly  country  of  Rurope. 
It  t«  bounded  nn  thv  north  by  the  Pmzen  Ocean,  east 
by  the  While  Sen,  and  in  nit  oilier  pans  by  Russia, 
?lwerien,  and  Norway.     Its  limits  ore  not  very  pre- 
ciaelv  n-HCBrtnined,  and  it  may  be  regarded  aa  compris- 
ing lliree  divisions  —  Russian, Swedish, and  Norwegian 
Laiilaod.     Kusaian  Lapland  eunsiats  of  all  that  part 
of  ibe  country  uluated  east  of  the  River  Tome*. 
Swedich  Lapland  ia  tha  Ufgest  utd  idoM  toulborlv 


portion,  and  lie*  in  ihv  interior,  west  of  the  T«m«fi. 
Norwegian  I^pland  is  the  smnllcsl  division,  and  con- 
sists of  n  narrow  strip  i>f  terriiory  along  the  northern 
and  wrsirrn  riuist.  All  ihia  country  ia  expiMwd  to  the 
inlenac  colHnem  of  n  polar  climate.  The  moimlains 
are  covered  with  perprtunl  snow.  The  southern  part 
abounds  with  pine  forests,  but  lowani  the  north  the 
trees  disappear,  and  the  country  pmenis  only  the 
drcarv  apectacle  of  a  licap  of  barren  rock*,  with  ber« 
and  tdere  a  patch  of  scanty  vegetation  of  birchen  ot 
willow  shrubs,  and  reindeer  moa*.  Aa  the  gtealer 
part  of  Lnpland  lies  wiihin  the  polar  circle,  the  sum* 
mcr  may  be  regarded  as  one  long  day,  and  the  winter 
as  one  long  and  dreary  night. 

The  natives  of  I^ipland  arc  wholly  isnomnt  of  tlxnr 
origin  fis  >  people  ;  but  there  can  m  UIjJa  4w&A.'4tvev 
they  Wfir«  *»  6wS.  Vs!n^\KW»  ^ 


:  can  bo  kiU«  4ISil!>A.■«u'^.  ^ 
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.hey  now  occupy.  Their  parentage  has  been  derived 
by  some  authors  from  the  Scythians,  and  by  others 
from  the  Hebrews ;  but  the  prevalent  opinion  is,  that 
their  immediate  ancestors  were  the  ancient  Finns.  The 
Finnic  according  to  the  descriptions  given  by  Tacitus 
and  Ptolemy,  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  mountain 
Laplanders  of  the  present  day.  They  are  supposed  to 
nave  been  the  people  designated  by  Herodotus  under 
the  names  of  Cynocephali^  Troglodytes^  and  Pygmies, 
They  disclaim  the  appellation  of  Laplanders^  or  Lapps ^ 
which  is  understood  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  them, 
as  a  term  of  reproach,  by  the  Swedes,  when  they  first 
subjugated  the  country.  Etymologists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  precise  import  and  derivation  of  the  word. 
It  is  deduced  by  some  from  the  Latin  lippus,  "  blear- 
eyed,"  the  natives  being  half  blinded  by  the  smoke  of 
their  wigwams.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Swedish 
word  lappa^  "a  patch,"  in  reference  to  the  ragged 
garments  of  the  Laplanders;  and  others  refer  it  to 
the  Finnish  lappiy  "  exiles,  or  runaways,"  supposing 
hem  to  have  migrated  or  run  away  from  Finland. 

Some  learned  ethnologists  have  concluded  that  the 
Laplanders,  Samoiedes,  Esquimaux,  and  Greenland- 
ers,  who  are  all  found  in  the  same  northern  latitudes, 
must  have  been  originally  the  same  people.  They 
suppose  the  Laplanders  to  have  descended  from  the 
White  Sea  toward  Norway  and  Sweden,  while  the 
Finns,  on  the  other  hand,  ascended  from  Esthouia, 
through  Finland.  In  the  north  of  Norway,  the  Lap- 
landers are  called  Finns^  and  the  Finns  who  have 
penetrated  into  that  country  are  called  Quans,  The 
Lapland  language  is  represented  as  having  a  consider- 
able analogy  to  that  of  the  Finns ;  and  as  distinguished 
by  certain  peculiarities  resembling  the  idiom  of  the 
llebrew.  It  possesses  an  elegant  brevity,  expressing 
by  one  word  what,  in  most  languages,  would  require 
several. 

Lapland  has  little  of  what  can  be  called  history ; 
and  that  which  is  known  of  the  inhabitants  docs  not 
extend  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  When  they  first 
attract  our  notice  in  the  twelfth  century,  they  appear 
as  an  independent  people.  Shortly  aAer  this  time, 
their  country  was  visited  and  explored  by  various 
roaming  tribes  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  who  emi- 
grated northerly  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  to  which 
quarter  they  were  attracted  by  the  cod  fishery  of  the 
Lofoden  Islands.  Settlements  of  the  emigrants  were 
formed  here,  and  an  intercourse  was  opened  between 
the  Scandinavians  and  the  Laplanders.  The  latter 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  slate  of  the  most  complete 
barbarism ;  entirely  ignorant  of  agriculture,  which 
was  introduced  among  them  by  their  new  acquaint- 
ances. The  Scandinavians  soon  acquired  that  influence 
over  the  Laplanders  which  civilization  exercises  over 
barbarism;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find 
Lapland  regarded  as  subjec^to  the  kings  of  Norway. 
Little  actual  sovereignty  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  exercised  over  this  country  at  first ;  and  the 
Swedes  and  Russians  followed  the  example  of  the  Nor- 
wej^ians  by  establishing  settlements  within  its  limits. 

When  the  Swedes  had  obtained  some  degree  of 
authority  over  the  Laplanders,  they  attempted  to  con- 
vert  them  to  Christianity.  The  natives,  however, 
adhered  to  their  ancient  paganism  with  obstinate  per- 
tinacity. They  worshipped  a  great  number  of  deities, 
the  chief  of  which  was  named  Radien  Atzhie^  who, 
with  his  on]y  son,  was  regarded  as  the  creator  and 
governor  of  the  world.     Other  deities  were  Beiwe^iYie 
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sun  ;  Maderatja^  the  god  of  the  air ;  Horagalles^  the 
god  of  thunder ;  Saiwo  and  Omak^  the  gods  of  the 
mountains ;  Saiwo  (xuella^  the  conductor  of  souls  to 
the  shades  below ;  Jaime  Akko^  or  death  ;  Roia^  the 
sovereign  of  the  infernal  regions,  &c.  The  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  were  a  part  of  the  Lapland  religion  ;  so 
that  the  faith  of  these  uncouth  and  unlettered  savages 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  elegant  mythology 
of  the  Greeks. 

The  conversion  of  the  Laplanders  to  Christianity 
cannot  be  dated  much  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  and  their  religion  is  still  so  very 
imperfect  as  to  consist  in  little  more  than  receiving  bap- 
tism, bearing  Christian  names,  and  giving  a  reluctant 
attendance  upon  a  few  of  the  festivals  of  the  church. 
They  retain  much  of  their  old  superstition,  even  in  the 
Christian  rites  which  they  have  adopted.  They  regard 
the  sacrament  as  a  powerful  charm  to  preserve  them 
from  evil  spirits.  Their  belief  in  magic  and  incanta- 
tion is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  they  practise  a  species 
of  necromancy  by  the  use  of  the  Kunic  drum.  This 
is  a  wooden  instrument  hung  round  with  brass  rings, 
so  near  each  other  as  to  ratde  together  upon  the 
slightest  touch.  The  skin,  or  parchment,  stretched 
over  the  drum,  is  covered  with  painted  characters  rep- 
resenting the  difierent  deities  and  other  mystical  figures. 
These  drums  are  esteemed  according  to  their  antiquity, 
and  are  preserved  with  great  care  and  secrecy.  In  any 
affair  of  importance  they  are  consulted  in  the  following 
manner.  A  ring  is  placed  upon  the  drum-head,  which 
is  struck  with  a  small  hammer  of  decr^s  horn,  so  as 
to  drive  the  ring  from  side  to  side  over  the  painted 
surface ;  and  according  to  the  course  which  it  takes,  or 
the  figures  which  it  touches,  the  omen  is  interpreted 
as  good  or  bad.  Private  families  have  their  own 
drum  for  ordinary  cases ;  but  in  the  matters  of  public 
import,  as  an  epidemic  sickness  among  the  people,  or 
their  cattle,  the  Noiaads^  or  privileged  soothsayers 
who  are  regularly  trained  to  the  art,  hold  a  public  con 
sultation  of  the  oracles.  During  the  ceremony,  th( 
operator  makes  a  number  of  frightful  grimaces,  and 
takes  an  unusual  quantity  of  brandy  and  tobacco,  whicli 
put  him  into  a  deep  sleep.  On  awakening,  he  pre- 
tends to  have  been  conveyed  to  one  of  the  holy  moun- 
tains, where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  deities,  who(>e 
revelations  he  then  makes  public. 

Among  so  rude  a  people  as  the  Laplanders,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  thing  like  regular  govemnnent.  In 
general,  they  acknowledge  the  king  of  Sweden  as 
their  sovereign,  and  conform  to  such  legal  regulations 
as  the  Swedish  authorities  have  established  in  theii 
country.  A  small  number  are  also  tributary  to  Russia. 
They  are  not  a  numerous  people,  and  are  estimated 
not  to  exceed  sixty  thousand  souls.  Of  this  number, 
a  considerable  part  are  a  mixed  population,  the  de- 
scendants of  Finnish  colonists  introduced  bj  the 
Swedes.  The  pure  Laplanders  have  a  swarthy  com- 
plexion, black,  short  hair,  a  wide  mouth,  hollow  ch€^ek5, 
and  a  pointed  chin.  Their  eyes  are  weak  and  waters*. 
in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  their  smoky  habita- 
tions, or  the  glaring  snows  of  winter,  which  oAen  have 
the  effect  of  depriving  the  natives  of  sight  for  several 
days  after  their  return  from  a  hunting  expedition 
They  possess  great  strength  of  body,  and  are  capable 
of  sustaining  enormous  fatigue.  They  are  not  less 
remarkable  for  swiftness  of  foot  and  agility,  and  are 
\\tv\xte^  ixckm  \yvCq.wcy  to  every  kind   of  activity  and 
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exrrtion.  Their  Rlatniv  t«  mtlicr  dimioMtivn,  but  their 
filnii'rhinft  pnit  pVRt  thcin  th^  npppnnince  of  t«in(r 
ihortrr  ihon  tlwv  n*!i!ly  nrr.  Thi-ir  ilnrk  mmplrxion 
niny  be  owinit  iniiinly  to  tliu  Kin<ikc  of  ihcir  hiiin  ;  for 
liiiinicun,  who  vi^tK'u  itinir  country,  xtnlfS  lh;il  tlx'ir 
"kin  in  other  pnrlii  is  as  wliiii!  iinH  ilf^lii-atL'  nn  that  of 
:.tiy  liMly  whnicvcr. 

Thti  miMintain  l^|il[in(icn  Imvp  no  fixfil  habitation*, 
)>'it  live  in  li-n;!<,  wbiHi  tticy  nxivo  from  place  to  pliiRC 
ni  (|iifsiof  Tunil  Tor  tlicir  niiicWr.  The  huts  of  llin 
rniirtlimc  I^aplnmlfn  nro  bnilt  of  nwh  nni)  roorcd  with 
liinti  biirk.  Tin;  fltnim  nrc  strewed  wiih  branches  of 
rrei"i,  nnd  on  llwsc  an:  spread  Hecr-skiiw.  on  which  the 
riimily  sit  or  he  down,  ns  no  pnrt  of  ihn  hut  U  f<(i<Ti- 
ci' tiiiy  hi(;li  to  mimil  of  smndinp  iiprinhl.  Tlic  fire  isi 
mnde  in  (he  c*-uire  of  tlic  hut  nr  tent,  nnd  at  all  sea* 
-on^  Ihes.-  d«ellintr<  nre  ronMnnily  Kllcd  with  Kmoke, 
uliieh  is  re^ranleil  an  ihc  liest  dcTence  against  the 
);nnt!i  in  summer  nnil  lltv  cold  in  winter. 

Ttic  lAplnnitera  dress  in  coarse  woollen  cloth  nnd 
"kiiir  Their  did  consists  olmuMt  wltolly  of  onimal 
f.Hii).  Thn>e  wIki  inhabit  ibn  const  live  principally  on 
ri--li ;  ihc  inoimiaineera  subsisi  chiefly  on  ihc  milk  and 
ficih  of  the  n^indwr.  These  animals  ore  the  mostvnl- 
iinhle  part  of  a  Ijiplandcr's  panscflaion^  and  the  princi* 
[lal  olijcci  of  his  care.  They  feed  on  gniM  during  the 
timuuT,  and  in  winter  upon  the  reindeer  moss,  which 
i;rows  evcrv  where  in  Lapland,  and  which  the  inimaj 
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knows  how  to  reach  by  acraninft  away  ilie  snow.  Of 
these  useful  creatures  a  wcaithv  Laplander  oflen  pos* 
sesses  a  thousand  or  more.  Ttiey  ore  nol  otily  valu* 
able  for  iheir  tnilk,  nnd  flesh,  and  hide*,  but  tiK-y  are 
trained  In  dmw  sledp-s  upon  the  snow.  TheE«  arc 
mnilc  of  bireh  wooil,  and  shn|HHl  tJAe  «  boat :  ihe  rein- 
deer will  tnivel  with  them  sumctiinea  at  tltc  rate  often 
miles  an  hour. 

The  priiicipnl  employmoni  of  the  Ii.ipliindeni  is 
hunliiif!  and  fishin);.  They  use  firearm*,  ntiil  are  );ood 
marksmen.  Though  their  life  is  full  of  li.il,  and  ap- 
parently of  Hiiirerin^',  lh''ir  atlnchment  to  tlieir  native 
country  ia  remnrkablv  sicrmt:.  They  are  i);noranl  and 
eu|H-r!itilious,  but  are  fnrc  truin  most  of  the  vires  of 
civilized  nations.  They  an'  eu!ire  slntuf;ers  In  thi'fr, 
and  generally  sleep  in  the  snnuner  with  njien  <lo«>rs, 
in  [)erfect  x-carity.  lk';.^arH  are  unknown  aiuoii<; 
ihem,  and  lEte  n^ntl  nnd  intirm  receive  the  must  aiteii- 
live  care.  During  the  winter,  the  |japlaniler<  eiirry  on 
some  traffic  wiih  tlte  Swedes,  Inrterin^  skins,  iurs, 
dried  fish,  and  venison,  for  w<K>1l<-n  cloth,  metals, 
tobacco,  bmndy,  nienl,  and  salt.  There  arc  no  cities 
in  Lapland,  and  only  a  few  spots  [Hmiauently  inliiib- 
ited.  'Ilic  truvelier  Acerhi,  who  visiled  this  country 
in  Ihe  Inst  centurj-,  foiin<l  the  s<at  of  pnvernmetit  at 
Kautokeina,  a  place  containing  only  four  families  and 
a  priest.  Hnmmcrfcsi  ia  a  more  modern  sctltemvDl 
but  it  is  siill  amall. 


^inlnnli. 
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Customs,  ^f.,  of  the  Finlanders. 


Swedish  Lapland,  coat  by  the  ItuMian  temlory,  tiouih 

by  ihe  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  west  bv  the  (!ulf  of  Roth* 

,,,.    ,      ,        —  ,    .       , .,     r,-  "«■.      Connected  with  thia  recion  ore    iho  Aland  ot 

Ihnrnption  o/lmland—  Onsiii  o/Ihe  Fmtu    Ochmd  islonds,  about  eiphlv  in  number,  and  ntuaicd 

—  Their  Mi^ratum  to  Ike  He.il  —  Conquest    ^X  the  mouth  of  the  (Julf  'of  Hothnia.      The  present 

f./ Finland  bi/ Ihe  Norwesians  and  Swede*    DameoffiVaadwaa bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Swedes* 

— Transfer  of  the  Country  lo  Russia  —  Man'    but  th«  inhabitants  call  their  country    Suomemna,  or 

*  ■ the  region  of  lakes  and  awnmpa.     The  whole  eastern 

and  central  part  of  the  territory  is,  in  fact,  intvTwvK-d 
with  lakes,  rivera,  and  marshy  iractH,  among  which 
are  sandy  flat*,  overgrown  with  m'jss,  and  studdr^ 
with  low  hills.  The  northern  and  ncsiem  parts  are 
mountainous.  !n  the  south  are  extensirc  forests,  chiefly 
of  fir  and  pine.  The  lakes  and  marshy  disirictscovei 
more  than  a  ihird  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  coitnir)- 
but  the  climate  is  ssid  to  be,  on  the  whole,  SBlubriniM. 
Fogs  are  very  common.     In  all  parts,  the  winters  an 

The  first  mention  of  tlie  Finns  in  hisloiy  is  mads 
by  Tacitus,  who  ranks  them  among  ibe  Germans. 
Ptolemy  also  alludes  to  ihcm,  but  in  aa  indistinct  s 
nwnaer  as  Tacitus.  They  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Asiatic  origin:  (heir  dominions  once  extended  from 
Ihe  source  of  the  CM,  and  the  banks  of  the  Vnl(n, 
to  the  shorn  t>f  the  Rnhic,  as  far  as  the  north* 
east  parte  of  Pnswia.  lite  period  <^  their  migmiion 
westward  is  unknown.  Tacitus  describes  them  as  a 
M»gc  race,  without  powerful  weapons,  horses,  or  the 
use  of  iron,  llieir  pritteipat  occupation  was  hunting. 
Bad  their  nnmrs  were  pointed  with  bone.  Moat  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  their  ongitud  abode  was  among 
Ibe  Uial  Mouniaina,  from  whence  tbejr  spread  chiefly 
weatwaid,    Hmjt  ara  batinred  id  be  of  ue  aama  nc* 


T«i  greater  part  of  Fintand  was  romeilr  a 
lo  the  hingdom  of  Sweden ;  but  ibe  whole  now  fi 
R  pnr<  of  tlie  Russian  empire.     Il  is  boundod  nort 
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FINLAND. 


with  the  tribes  which  founded  the  kingdom  of  the 
Magyars  in  Hungary.  They  first  appear,  indistinctly, 
in  history,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Finland,  as  a  wander- 
ing horde.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  warlike 
disposition,  as  they  were  easily  reduced  to  subjection  by 
the  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Russians,  in  succession. 

The  Norwegians  began  by  the  conquest  of  Finmark, 
from  whence  they  made  inroads,  at  various  times,  into 
the  territory  of  the  Permians,  a  tribe  of  Finns  who 
inhabited  the  country  near  the  White  Sea.  These 
invasions  were  ultimately  arrested  by  the  princes  of 
Novgorod,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  Permia. 
The  Mongol  Tartars  also  checked  the  invasion  of  the 
Norwegians.  The  Russians  next  overran  the  Finnish 
territories;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Stephen, 
one  of  their  bishops,  having  planted  the  cross  on  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea,  overthrew  the  worship  of 
the  great  Finnish  deity,  Yomala,  The  Swedes  next 
invaded  the  country;  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Eric  the  Pious,  king  of  Sweden,  con- 
verted the  inhabitants  of  modern  Finland  to  Christian- 
ity, A.  D.  1156. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country,  there  is 
little  to  say.  Sweden,  by  two  treaties,  in  1721  and 
1741,  ceded  a  part  of  her  Finnish  territory  to  Russia. 
The  latter  power,  however,  coveted  the  whole ;  and 
Finland,  after  having  been  the  scene  of  many  bloody 
battles  between  the  Swedish  and  Russian  armies,  was 
completely  overrun  by  the  latter  in  1808,  and  soon 
after  abandoned  by  treaty  to  the  czar.  The  country 
was  lost  by  the  incapacity  and  folly  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, who  left  its  brave  defenders  to  sink  under  an  over- 
whelming force,  while  he  was  vainly  endeavoring  to 
conquer  Norway,  and  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic. 

The  population  of  Finland  is  about  three  millions. 
Abo,  the  largest  town,  is  situated  on  the  River  Aurajaki, 
and  surrounded  by  hills  and  mountains.  The  buildings 
are  chiefly  of  wood,  and  the  chief  trade  of  the  place 
is  in  timber  and  provisions.  It  has  manufactures  of 
tobacco  and  sailcloth.  It  had  once  a  university,  founded 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  but  in  1827,  a  fire  destroyed 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  buildings  at  Abo,  with  all 
those  belonging  to  the  university,  including  its  library 
and  scientific  collections.  In  consequence  of  this 
calamity,  the  institution  was  removed  to  Helsingfort, 
another  commercial  town,  with  a  fine  harbor,  which 
now  ranks  as  th^ capital.  The  population  of  Abo  is 
twelve  thousand  nve  hundred  and  fifty.  Finland  has 
the  rank  of  a  grand  duchy  of  the  Russian  empire. 

The  modern  Finlanders  are  a  people  of  grave 
manners,  but  courageous  and  persevering.  They  can 
endure  the  severest  privations,  though  their  perseverance 
is  sometimes  little  better  than  obstinacy.  Their  attach- 
ment to  their  national  name,  customs,  and  language, 
rendered  them  incapable  of  appreciating  the  blessings 
of  civilization,  which  the  Swedes  were  anxious  to 
diffuse  among  them.  Even  at  the  present  day,  the 
Russian  government  is  compelled  to  yield  something 
to  the  national  spirit  of  the  Finlanders.  Russia  and 
the  grand  duchy  of  Finland  are  declared  to  be  two 
distinct  but  inseparable  states ;  a  most  contradictory 
description,  but  which  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
Finnish  subjects  of  Russia  quiet,  by  flattering  their 
love  for  the  mere  name  of  independence. 

The  genuine  Finns  are  short  in  stature,  with  flat 

faces,  dark  gray  eyes,  thick  beard,  tawny  hair,  and  a 

sallow  complexion.    Those  who  inhabit  the  southern 

dnd  western  diatricta  axe  scarcely  to  be  distbg^lfiUed 


in  their  manners  from  the  Swedes,  though  they  retain 
the  national  features.  In  Russian  Finland,  the  inhab- 
itants have  a  slowness  of  motion,  a  depression  of  spirit, 
and  a  simplicity  and  almost  stupidity  of  look,  which 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  lively  aspect,  alert 
movements,  and  cheerful  humor  of  the  Russians; 
but  these  circumstances  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  their 
condition  as  a  conquered  people.  More  hardy  than 
the  Russians,  they  are  not  so  warmly  clothed,  and 
seldom  wear  the  sheepskin.  Their  dress  is  a  coat  of 
coarse  woollen  stuff,  made  with  little  regard  to  shape, 
and  tied  round  the  body  with  a  band  ;  a  pair  of  coarse 
linen  trousers,  straw  shoes,  and  bits  of  woollen  cloth 
or  ropes  of  straw  wrapped  round  their  legs. 

There  is  some  mixture  of  the  Swedish  and  Russian 
races  in  Finland,  but  the  majority  of  the  population  is 
of  Finnish  extraction.  Serfage  does  not  exist  here,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  Russian  empire.  All  the  Fin- 
landers are  free.  They  have  no  nobility;  but  the 
peasant  gives  precedence  to  the  citizen  or  merchant, 
and  holds  every  officer  of  the  crown  in  high  respect 
The  greater  part  of  tlie  people  are  addicted  to  agri 
cultural  pursuits.  They  also  carry  on  the  fisheries, 
manufacture  tar,  and  build  ships.  The  women  are 
thrifty,  much  devoted  to  their  domestic  duties,  and 
weave  coarse  linens  and  woollens  for  tlie  use  of  their 
families.  The  peasants  live  in  huts,  containing  a  single 
room,  like  the  American  log-cabins,  and  wanned  by  a 
large  stove,,  the  smoke  of  which  goes  out  either  at  the 
windows  or  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  In  the  long 
nights  of  winter,  these  dwellings  are  illuminated  by  pine 
knots  instead  of  candles.  A  stranger  receives  much 
attention :  he  is  always  the  principal  person  in  a  com- 
pany, and  much  pains  are  taken  to  please  him.  Vapor 
baths  are  used  by  all  the  Finlanders  —  a  custom  very 
common  to  the  Sclavonic  nations  of  the  north.  These 
baths  are  heated  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  oi 
one  hundred  and  sixty  degrees,  and  the  vapor  is  pro- 
duced by  pouring  boiling  water  on  red-hot  stones. 
When  the  bather  is  heated  to  an  intense  perspiration,  he 
runs  out  of  the  bath,  and  rolls  in  the  snow,  if  it  be  winter 
and  upon  the  grass,  if  in  summer.  This  practice, 
which  would  be  thought  fatal  by  any  other  people,  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Finlanders  as  a  means  of 
invigorating  and  refreshing  their  bodies. 

The  Finns  are  mostly  Christians.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  districts,  who  were  converted  by  the 
Russians,  profess  the  Greek  faith  ,  the  western  Finns 
are  Protestants.  There  are  some  tribes  who  still  an 
here  to  paganism.  Almost  every  Finlander  is  a  poet 
or  a  musician.  A  hut  surrounded  by  forests  and 
marshes,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  often  the 
residence  of  a  bard,  whose  rustic  and  simple  songs 
enliven  all  the  villagers.  Their  poetry  is  of  a  strongly 
national  and  original  cast,  and  is  sung  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  Finnish  lyre.  There  is  scarcely  any 
event,  public  or  private,  which  does  not  find  a  poet  to 
celebrate  it.  The  manner  in  which  verses  are  recited 
in  public  is  derived  from  ancient  practice.  Two  poets 
stand  in  the  midst  of  a  circle,  and  repeat  lines  alter- 
nately, every  second  line  beginning  with  the  last  word 
of  the  preceding.  Written  literature  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  in  Finland.  There  are  schools  in  many  of  the 
towns,  but  public  instruction  is  not  widely  extended 
Not  one  individual  in  a  hundred  can  read.  The  cele- 
brated Frederika  Bremer,  though  her  name  ia  aaBocid«ed 
with  Sweden,  in  consequence  of  her  residence  thora, 
was  a  native  of  Finland. 
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GeographteaZ  Deacriptiim  of  Itimia — Karly 
Annals. 
The  RuNitian  empire  comprixea  almnat  the  entire   < 
nonhem  part  of  the  caitem  coniinrni,  from  the  Atlan-  [  (iulf  of   FinhnJ    i 
iir  to  the  racifie,  and  emhraces  a  irrriiory  apannin);  The  Sea  of  .\zof  it 

one  half  the  el")**'  "^  about  one  hundred  and  ciKhiy  ■■  north,  and  having  the  peninaula  of  ihe  Crimea  on  tbo 
di'gree^  of  langitude.     Of  that  portion  wliich   lira  in  '  weat. 

,\?iii — ihc  C'liucjijraj*  Caunlrirs  ami  .Sihrna — wo  have  Among  the  nomentui  inlandi  which  belon|[  to  ihta 
i!ivcn  an  arcoiini.  We  shall  now  prcnent  a  view  of  portion  uf  the  Ititixian  empire  are  Nova  /rmhln,  or 
tlut  part  of  the  empire  which  in  m  Kuropu,  and  which, !  New  Land,  in  the  .Vrctic  Ocean,  and  further  went 
ih<iiit;h  li'sn  rxti'tisive  llinn  the  .^nialic  portion,  ii  far  .  Spiuberccn.  Tho  laiter  is  a  K^uup  "'*  amall  inlands, 
lit'  moM  populous  and  important  in  a  political  and  and  ia  the  most  nonlnTly  land  known  on  the  flohe. 
liiMiirical  piiint  of  view.  TbeM  are  visited   by  whilcn,  and   their  numerous 

TliiH  portion  of  the  itussian  empire  eitenda  from  I  adventures  here  in  conli-mling  with  the  rlimaiii  and 
tlii>  iiiirtbern  slope  of  the  <*auca<iiaii  .Mountains,  lati- '  the  white  bears,  bare  furnished  mnny  a  tale  of  wonder 
itMi^  W  'iiy,  to  Lapbnd.  laliiude  70'  Ifi'  north,  and'and  excitement.  .\ova  /enibia  coniiiiits  of  two  larico 
t'r>irn  luni{itude  IK  east  to  the  wiftiern  slopo  of  the.  island*,  with  some  nmunlains  3..'>()0  feel  high.  The 
I'r.il  .Mooutains, longilulc  tiO'  J.'i'  eaNt.  It  is  boundod  coasts  are  f(ei|uenled  by  nunienius  walruses  in  sum* 
•'I'-t  by  Siberia  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  south  by  Asiatic  mer.  There  are  here  auliterraiican  stone  labyrinths 
Ilu-Hia.  the  lllsck  Sea,  Austria  snd  Turkey,  west  by .  of  great  aniiquiiy,  of  the  origin  and  use  of  which,  his- 
^|I•l>bvia,  .\usiria,  Frtissia,  the  Ualtic,  and  Sweden,!  torv  gives  us  no  information. 

nuil  iioilb  t>r  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  climate  of  Russia  is  necessarily  greatly  diver- 

J'br   Kpncrsl  surface  of  Kusaia  may  be  considered  ,  sified,  insamuch  a«  its  stretches  through  forty  def^rec* 

at  iiiip  va>tt  plain,  inclosed  by  the  Ural  Mounisins  on  j  of  laiiiude  from  north  to  aouth.     When  spring  comes 

tbii  easii,  the  Csucasian  on  the  south,  snd  psrily  by  |  in  one  division,  another  still  experiences  dl  iIm  rigors 

'arpaibians  on  the  west.     Thruuifhout  this  vast 'of  winter.     Here  the   camel   traverses  arid,  burning 

'  I   deserts,  there    the    reindeer   courses   over  heaps  uf 


teot,  thus   inclosed,  it  does   not   present  a  singli 
iiiMUiitain.     The  highest  point  between  the  Ulack  S«a 


and  the  Baltic  is  about  1,300  feet. 

The  rivers  are  numercHis,  the  principal  being  the 
Daoulie,  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea;  the  Don,  flow- 
ing into  the  Sea  of  Azof;  the  Dnieper,  flowing  into 
the  Black  Sea ;  and  tha  Viaiula,  flowing  into  the 
Baltic. 

Tha  lakm  an  abo  nvmeron,  among  which  Ltdop 


anow,  under  which  he  linda  f  scanty  supply  of  ntoaa. 
This  variety  of  the  products  end  diversity  in  the  man- 
ner of  living,  gives  Kuaaia  advantages  enjoyed  by  no 
other  European  cotmtry.  She  possesses  in  aboDdance 
all  the  articles  of  greaiesl  necessiiy,  and  moat  of  tboaa 
which  are  considered  Itizuriea.     In  general,  however, 
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curious  to  see,  nowever,  that  human  ingenuity  suc- 
cessfully combats  these  rigors  of  nature.  In  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  the  winter  is  really  the 
finest  season.  The  houses  are  so  arranged  as  to 
exclude  the  cold,  while  the  people,  enveloped  in  furs, 
course  over  the  snow  in  various  kinds  of  sledges — the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  being  a  sort  of  universal 
railroad. 

The  animals  of  Russia  are  those  met  with  in  the 
frigid  as  well  as  the  temperate  portions  of  Europe. 
To  the  north  are  the  white  bear  and  reindeer.  The 
seacoast  is  thronged  with  seals,  white  bears,  and 
walruses.  The  fur-bearing  animals,  beavers,  mar- 
tens, sables,  Slc,  are  common  in  these  northern 
latitudes,  and  the  pursuit  of  them  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  swarm  with  fish.  Horses  are  reared  for  expor- 
tation in  some  parts.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
single  khan,  or  chief  of  a  tribe,  on  the  river  Don,  ia 
the  owner  of  10,000  horses ! 

AH  kinds  of  grain  thrive  in  Russia;  many  of  the 
provinces  along  the  Black  Sea  furnish  a  large  amount 
of  wheat,  which  is  distributed  to  various  parts  of 
Europe.  Rye  and  oats  are  still  more  extensively 
produced.  Flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated  largely, 
both  for  home  use  and  exportation.  Tobacco  is  an 
important  product  in  the  south.  The  government  has 
of  late  years  exerted  itself  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  Professorships  of  agriculture  and  model 
farms  have  been  established,  in  connection  with  the 
universities.  There  are  seveml  tribes  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  rearing  of  bees,  which  is,  conse- 
quently, an  extensive  branch  of  industry.  Exclusive 
of  the  numerous  herds  which  constitute  the  wealth  of 
the  nomadic  tribes,  every  peasant  has  a  few  cattle, 
and  even  the  beggar  has  generally  a  cow,  or  at  least 
a  goat.  Tallow  is  and  has  long  been  the  chief  arti- 
cle of  export.  Wool  is  also  becoming  an  important 
product.  ^ 

Landed  property  in  Russia  is  generally  divided  into 
estates,  belonging  either  to  the  crown  or  the  nobility. 
Some  of  the  estates  of  the  latter  are  very  extensive. 
The  peasants  are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  arc  bought 
and  sold  with  the  soil.  Different  systems  of  managing 
the  lands  are  adopted  by  different  proprietors.  The 
greater  part  distribute  the  lands  among  their  tenants, 
imposing  a  capitation  tax  upon  each  male  peasant,  by 
way  of  rent. 

The  richest  districts  are  in  the  south,  upon  the  Don 
and  the  Dnieper ;  but  there  is  much  fertile  land  upon 
the  Volga.  Between  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  in  the 
Crimea,  and  between  the  Volga  and  Uralian  Mountains, 
there  are  extensive  steppes  or  dry  plains,  which,  how- 
ever, furnish  pasturage  for  the  large  herds  of  the  wan- 
dering Tartars.  In  Poland,  the  soil  is  generally  thin 
and  sandy,  and  there  are  many  marshy  tracts.  In 
the  north,  there  are  barren  steppes  and  morasses.  Fin- 
land has  much  productive  land. 

Gold,  silver,  platina,  diamonds,  and  iron  are  found 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  principally  on  the  Asiatic 
side.  Salt  is  obtained  in  great  abundance  from  an 
immense  number  of  salt  lakes. 

The  system  of  canalization,  favored  by  numerous 
navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  and  by  the  seas  which 
border  Russia  on  three  sides,  has  been  carried  to  a 
great  extent  Railroads  are  also  in  progress  on  a 
large  scale.  St  Petersburg,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  b  the  capiml. 


European  Russia  is  divided  into  six  geographical 
sections,  as  follows :  Baltic  Provinces,  Great  Russia, 
Little  Russia,  South  Russia,  West  Russia,  and  King- 
dom of  Poland.     These  are  subdivided  as  follows :  — 


OovemmerUa. 


1. 
2. 


8. 
4. 
6. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 
12. 
■13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 

IS. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 


THE   BALTIC   PROVINCES. 

Area  in  Principal  Popu- 

Sq.  Miles,  Towti.  laiton. 

""US' 9";&lt!^  1   18.600....St.PeU«burg.47M86 
Grand     duchy    of  ^ 

J^inland,    divided  >  1 34,000 ....  Hclsingfors, ...   14,000 

into  8  provinccfl,    ) 

Esthonia,  4  circleB»  . .     7,224 ....  Revel,. 15.000 

Livonia,  5  circles,....  17,340.... Riga, 71,228 

^i^K..!..^."i   10,000.... Mitau. 16,500 

CHEAT   RUSSIA. 

Moscow,  13  circles, . .  11,600 . . .  .MoscoWf 348,562 

Smolensk,  12 circles,..  20,000.... SmolendL*  ....  12,000 

Pskow,  8  circles,  ....   21,960 ....  Pleskow, 12,000 

Tver,  12  circles. 23,560 Tver, 24,000 

Novgorod,  10  circles, .  54, 100 ....  Novgorod,  ....  10,000 

Olonetz,  8  circles,  . . .  50,000 ....  Petrozavodsk* .  4,000 

Archangel,  7  circles,  • .  320,000 .  ^ . .  Archangel, ....  1 7,000 

Wologda,  10  circles, . .  161.000. . . .  Wolog(&, 14,0(K) 

laroslav,    10  circles, . . '  17,000 ....  laroslav, 28.000 

Costroma,  10  circles, . .  30.000 ....  Costroma,  ....  10,000 

Vladimir,  13  circles,;.   17,500....  Vladimir, 7,400 

Tambow,  1 2  circles,  . .  24,200 ....  Tambow, 20,000 

Kiasan,  12  circles,....  1 6^000....  Kiasan, 9,00U 

Tula,  12  circles 11,200 Tula, 61,231 

Kaluga,  1 1  circles, ....  10,560 ....  Kaluga, 32,345 

Orel,  12  circles, 17,8.30 Orel, 40,000 

Kursk,  13  circles,....  16,580.... Kursk, 25,000 

Woroncsch,  12  circles,  29,400... .Woronesch,  ..  43,S00 

LITTLE  RUSSIA. 

Kiew,  12  circles, 16,800 ....  Kiev, 44,633 

Czemigow.orTscher.  >  ^^^^     i  Cxcmigow,  or  > 

nigow,  12  circles,..  J   ^»^  ^^     ^  Tschcmigow,  )  *^»"^*' 

Poltava,  12  circles, . . .  22,300 ....  Poltava, 10.000 

Slobodsk  Ukraine,  12  ) 

circl"~ 


3l(W,. . rrrr.?. . .  5  29.000. . . . Charkow, 


18,000 


4.  (7. 


30. 
31. 


SOUTH   RUSSIA. 
Ekatarinoslaf^  8   cir- 


Ekatarinoilaf^ 


8,000 
14,000 

6,800 


32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


katarinoslaf^  8   cir-  >  «,  ^Art 
cles ^^6,000.. 

Cherson, 23,300. . . . Cherson, ..... 

Taurida,      6      circles^ 

S::'-^'jbrS[    22.600....S:rmpherapol. 

Cossacks, J 

Don  Cossacks, 53,650. .  \  ^^j^"^)^.^."  \  15.000 

Bessarabia, 1 6,800.... Kischenefi^. ..  42,636 

WEST   RUSSIA. 

Wilna,  11  circles,  ....   24,400 Wilna, 58,000 

Grodno,  8  circles,  ....   14,000 ....  Grodno. 10,600 

Witcpsk,  1 2  circles, . . .   16,800 Witcpsk, 15,500 

Mohilew,  1 2  circles,  . .    19,300 ....  Mohilew,  ....  21,000 

Minsk,  10  circles......   37,000....  Minsk, 20,000 

Volhynia,  2  circles, . . .  28,30*^ . . .  •  Schitomir,  . . .  8^00 

Podolia,  12  circles,  .. .   14,5v         .  Kaminicc, . . . .  16,000 

Provinces  of  Bialystok,     3,400 . .      ^ialystok,  ....  6,000 

KINGDOM    OP   POLANi- 

Cracow,  4  circles,  ....     4,800 ....  Kielce, 5,000 

Sandomir,  4  circles,  . .     5,500 ....  Sandomir, ....  3,000 

Kalisch,  5  circles,  ....     6,540 ....  Kalisch, 16,000 

Lublin,  4  circles, 6,650 ....  Lublin, 12,000 

Plock,  6  circles, 6,500 ....  Plock 8,000 

Masovia,  7  circles, ....     7,350 ....  Warsaw, 1S6,10C 

Podlachia,  5  circles,  . .     7,250. . . . Siedlee, 4,42€ 

Augustowo,  5  circles, .     7>820 ....  Augustowo,  •  •  S»80C 


Previous  to  the  ninth  century  A.  D.,  the  Europcm 
territory  of  Russia  was  known  only  as  a  vast  pbun 
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orriipicti  )>y  nomadic  tri)>ps  similar  to  those  which 
s!ill  imvcriM*  the  vust  strppos  of  Northern  ami  Ccn- 
tnl  Asia.  The  c*arIio»»l  history  of  these  tribes,  as 
far  as  it  is  noiir  traccabli*,  is  given  in  our  account  of 
T.irtary. 

The  restli'ss  NDrthnvn  navij»alr(l  the  piilfs  which 
(i''*n'c  far  into  thi'se  [jl.iifi-*;  nni)  a  Norman  pirate  chief, 
Uurir^  miisinjr  with  his  Varannians  '»  alnnit  the 
y-  ar  Hfi-*,  s;iilr(l  ihr.ni«:h  thir  <Iiilf  of  Finland,  J^^d, 
pn^-«-cvhn;^  onward  hy  l.ik«-«  aiid  rivers,  discoven*d 
tin-  iiaiivr  citv  td*  Ntiv^juriHl  —  a  ri»lli»otion  of  wooilm 
hi*s««'oiipird  !»y  harh.ijian  Inidi-rs,  wlio  Uiriered  vari- 
I'  i*i  fommixlitii's  fnr  fi;rs  broii^Iit  from  the  north. 
Ilavini:  madii  hiin»»«lf  ma^tf-r  uC  this  town,  Rnric 
«  -t.iljliHfjj-d  hirns'-lf  Iiiti*  with  his  N>>rinnn  followers, 
aiiil  tiHik  ihf  titl«'  of  iiiumd  Uuk*\  <>:hi'r  kinds  of  his 
('••-Mifryin<{i  siH>n  joinnl  him,  niid  fimiin^  himsrif 
p'lOHi-ssor  «»f  a  lari»r  ti-rriti»ry,  h«'  ihvidfd  it  amoni;  his 
M»!iii<'r*.  II.'  thus  ftrindrd  a  stati-,  whirh  he  named 
liusxla^*  ami  ;:av«'  it  S<-:indinavian  laws.  Anoth<*r 
rliH'f,  on*'  of  his  foiloxvrs.at  this  tiin*'  t<K>k  |»ossession 
i)t*  Kii'v,  or  KifW,  \ih'»»i«;  pi'i»p1i'  traded  with  Constant i- 
n«»pl('.  This  rapiial  i>  tlitviiihl  hy  sonje  ti»  have  lM»en 
;lii'  n^ililrnrr  of  tin*  Hyperhorfi,  so  rmowned  inchtssic 
In*  fi»r  till'  virturs  of  th*'  ixoldi-n  a;re.  To  this  luxu- 
r:»is  platN'  /j;:.»r,  stin  of  Rnric,  rrmovcd  his  cnpilnl ; 
:ii)d  th«'  Nnrmans  stjon  hnd  cniisrrs  u)>on  the  Black 
S.-a,  who  p'jM'atrilly  aitaekfd  (Constantinople. 

Th«'  diikrdom  of  Russia  i*n!ar^i*d  its^df  by  conferring 
Its  nrw  romp  tests,  as  fi -tidal  (\v\\  npon  chiefs,  who 
I  \!«-ndid  tliem  still  fnrihr-r,  and,  foimdin^;  cities,  took 
lis*'  title  of  fluLrs,  rxiVuv*  ov«'r  dijchi«*s  de|>cndent  on 
tl;«-  ^nin<l  diik*'.  Viaiiitinr  the  (ircat^  desirous  of 
•iinnL'thmin;;  his  alliance  with  the  <irc'ck  enijM'ror, 
:.^!x«'il  ihf*  hand  of  his  >:sti,'r  in  nrirriaj:i'.  It  was  pnuited 
»':i  rmidition  that  the*  p.'i;;an  duke  would  emhnice  the 

•  iiri^'ian  faith  :  to  whiirh  he  rons«nt<il,  and,  after  his 
uiirriai:?',  iisiM'il  a  d<*fn'i?  onh-rins  that  all  the  lu'athen 
t>  'n|»li-s  in  his  dominions  should  he  drstroyrd,  and 
'  'iir.'iiian  ti-m[»h's  rn'i'tnd  in  th'ir  plarc.  His  suhj*'cts, 
'  I- 1,  wire  connnandid   to   recMve  the  rite  of  luiptism, 

.!!  L  ass«-ml»lini:  in  crowds  on  th«'  U'lnks  i»f  the  riv«-rs, 
U' r«'  lia|»:iz*Ml,  ihtni-iaiiils  at  a  time,  hy  priests  of  the 
(Ir««k  rhundi.  Vladimir  extended  iiis  empin*  over 
L 'ti'innia,  Livonia,  anil  Calicia,  foiiiniin;;  cities  and 

•  :  •'»  ini^iiiiu  sarh  nf  his  siihji'r.'is  as  wi-re  nomadic  to 
!■  ''irn"  sf:!iiil.  Thf  prnplr  of  Russia  wi.-rc  not,  ns 
;'i  III  iM  1*1  uilal  rouirri«'s,  niendy  no)i!«'S,  rwrfs,  and 
i:i  r.irv  vansids,  )»iit  thf  towns  sm-u*  inhahitf'd  hv  fn-c 
I..   nliifiN,  th#*  riHiiitrv  was  tillfil  hv  frei»  h-isbandm*'n, 

I  tiii*  \d!a^«-s  hy  a  fii-»'  and  induMrious  |>«*asantry, 
.*".'i  latNirrd  for  hin»    in  the  firlds  of  th«rsi'  wImj  were 

-I  ' no  i:rli  to  havr  I.md.     All  thrse  |iiiii|  n  tribute,  or 

'  I'  r  n-Mt,  in  kind,  to  the  noldfinen  on  whosi;  f*states 

■  y  r»«.ii|fil,  or  to  tlii?  ^raiid  duke,  if  the  lanii  was  not 

I.  .»ri»|ir:aN'd-     The  army  was  compos^'d  of  tlin  nobles 

.  .  !  t!if:r  ptaiiM-rs  w)io  uen;  mostly  of  tlie  Normnn 

'*.  Th<'  tradi-r^  and  farmers  were  niustiv  dr*scend» 
■   .'*<  of  th«-  or.u'uial  inhabitants. 

Vliil-inir   dii'<l    in    lUiri,  and    YaroMlaf^  tho   most 


*  'Vhv  name  w  thnuichc  hr  «ome  to  he  Hcrivpd  from  a  war- 
'.  \"  uOte  of  Sarmstia,  rallird  itttt  bjr  the  prophet  KxekirL 
f.-t  iftrrwsrd  known  to  clAukal  authon  unjpr  the  lumt 
of  H  truiant,  nv.ir  the  MDunea  nf  the  TansU  and  Itorrathenes. 
P-.rr  frrqaentlT  attarke«l  the  Human  fmntiem.  In  A.  I).  68, 
ih»T  surpriMd  Xiam;  in  IM,  warred  aKainrt  the  Mareo- 
roanni :  and  in  tlOp  were  triumphed  over  by  tho  cmpwor 
Aurcliao. 
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I  ferocious  chief  of  his  time,  after  defeating:  his  brotl)eni, 

I  reipned  alone  ovct  a  vast  empire,  which  now  stretched 

•  even  to  the  confines  of  Ilun^irk'  and  M(»ldavia.     Va- 

nislaf  owetl  his  success  tr»  an  annv  of  forty  thr>usan<l 

men  furnished  him  liv  NovjjoriNl ;  for  this  ritv  li:id 

now  ^rown  into  u  |N»werful  eommrreial  republic,  both 

weahhy   and   jm)|>u1«>us.     Th«Mr   bmsiful    s:iyin;{  %\;i»», 

"  Wlu)  can  P'sisl  Clod  and    the   (iH'at    No\^oro<l!" 

The  administration   was  conducted    tiy  a   niavor,  or 

'  huriromasttT,  and  <'itv  coun<'illors,  callrd  In^ifars,  who 

wi're  elected  annually,  as  wert^  also  the  p«»vrrnors  of 

j  the  proviiwes  l»e1(uii:in^  to  the  state,     its  iluke  had  no 

;  |M»wer  to  act  without   tin*   consi'iit  of  the  |M.'opli',  in 

ih'clarin;^  war,  making  [H'ac**,  or  h-vyin;:  new  taxes. 

'  All  such  fjursiions  w«*n»    drcidid  in  a  p'n»'nd  town 

,  me«-tin^,  callrd  to^^'tllrr  hv  an  mormtMis  bell.     Varo- 

'  slaf  n-paiil    the   eiti/.<-ns,  for  their    pkmI    wrvir»-,  Im 

,  mnkini;  some  very  wi^.'  laws;  and   he  als«>  fi»iiihri 

■  a  piddic  s<dii>d,  in  which  thn*<'  hundn'd  ohiidn-n  of 

tin*  eiti/iMis  wrre  fducatfd  at  his  rxprnsi'. 

Russia  was,  at  this  pfritsl,  as  tar  advanced  in  ri\i'i- 
zation  as  the  rest  of  Kuro[H*  :  Kirw,  the  capital,  u.i^ 
a  much  fim-r  city  than  eilhiT  Paris  or  l^ndon.  Tin* 
inlmbitants  imitated  the  (Sn^eks  in  th<*ir  dress  im  I 
style  of  livin<; ;  used  silver  plate  at  thrir  tables,  drae.k 
the  delicious  wim^s  of  the  Ij4.'vant,  pave  sumptiii>iis 
banqiR'ts,  and  furnished  their  house's  in  the  hixuriotis 
manner  of  the  F-ast.  The  city  Ls  s^iid  to  have  ciju- 
tained  thn'c  hundn'd  churclifs. 

Thout^h  fre(ju(rntly  disturbed  hy  civil  wars  and 
foreign  invasions,  little  alteration  t(Kik  place  in  the 
interior  orp;ini/.ation  of  the  country  for  two  crntiirl»*'i. 
In  \22tlf  hiiwever,  a  miphty  host  of  .Nfonpi*!  Tar.K-*, 
fn)m  the  Kust,  invad«*d  the  country, —  ^itak*-n«Mi  a«* 
it  was  by  contests  with  the  (■  reeks,  Pol I's,  and  II:m- 
pnrians,  —  nivap'd  it  with  ruthless  violrm'e  t'nnn  <>:«<• 
end  to  the  other,  reduce*!  its  princes  to  abjii-t  s'llo  i  - 
tion,  and  nileii  over  most  of  it  for  mnn>  than  two  hi-i- 
dred  years,  during  which  time  Russia  n-lnps*  I  in-.i  a 
barbarism  scarcely  disiinpuiMhable  from  that  of  h'-r  r>>!i 
querf>rs.  T"»iAt,  S.H1  <>(  Zinpis  Khan,  a«»  el»«i'\\hi-  • 
relate.**!,  routed  the  combined  fon'es  of  all  the  K'i-  •  •  i 
primM-s,  on  th*'  Imnks  oC  a  rivf-r  n«ar  tliL-  Si'a  o!*  A  ■  ■  , 
marched  throu«^h  the  country,  find, bavin;;  rnri'  Im  •!  I>.^ 
anny  with  s|Miil  and  numt-rous  ca|iii\('s,  p  tnni'-d  'o 
Asia.  A  few  yrars  latrr,  his  sun  Uatmi  bri"!i^l.'  in 
another  army, am!  compli'trd  ihf*  ron(pi«'>t.  atN  r  >>\ 
years  of  dfstrictive  warfan*,  in  whirh  Ki»w,  M.immu, 
and  many  other  cities  wrre  laid  in  a>bcs.  r!-:ii<:<  r 
and  tribut«',  not  land  and  a  s«'tilt'mrnt,  ui>rr  iIj*  ^f''* 
ohj«*cts  of  ihe  Tartars.  Thrir  khan  fi\«'«l  his  ns..!.  ji.  i' 
alS<'rai,on  tlw  Volipi,Mirn»und»-d  by  th«-(i«'ldi'n  Ihip!*-, 
as  liis  licad-ipinrters  h«'P.'  called ;  and  esrahli^in .) 
Itore  ihr*  capital  of  his  kinplom  of  Ki)>7.ak,  hIix^c 
bistort'  is  noticed  in  our  account  of  Tartar>'.  ll«-::rf 
were  wnt  out  his  dfputics  every  year  to  collect  thf 
tribute,  and  hitht-r  each  new  Knind  duke  was  <d>ii;^id 
to  rr|Uiir,  to  recrive  his  investiture  fn*m  the  khan. 

Novpirod.  aliinn,  pniiprved  tJic  right  of  ch-ctini;  li«*» 
own  ni|pr«,  though  her  duke  paid  tribute  to  the  khart 
One  of  tliesf*  dukes  was  ihf)  pMiowiM'd  hero  X(.  AlrX' 
antirr  iVrrs/:i,  wlio  gain«-d  his  fame  by  defending  tho 
capital  from  the  coinlNnt'd  amii4-s  of  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  Teutonic  knights ;  fur  RusMa  Imd  all  these 
enemies  to  conlrnd  witjii,  lieside  tin*  Tartars.  He 
gave  bttltlo  to  the  lioaiegeni  on  tlie  Innks  of  the  Neva, 
and,  gaining  a  signal  victory  iKewt^  W  'vjftKv^^  '^«i^^ 
nuMC  oC  Ketiki^  ^>ax  S»^  ^'^Mws^«vst  ww  ^^«fc^«<%i 
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from  the  circumstance.  About  this  time,  the  grand 
duke  of  Kicw  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  rebellion,  as 
the  khan  deemed  it,  in  acknowledging  the  pope  as 
head  of  the  church,  instead  of  the  Greek  patriarch. 
This  grand  duke's  sister  was  married  to  the  grand 
Juke  of  Vladimir,  who  refused  to  pay  tribute.  The 
3xasperated  khan  sent  his  armies  to  dethrone  both, 
and  gave  their  dominions  to  Alexander  Nevski,  with 
the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Russia.  This  mon- 
arch kept  his  country  at  peace,  and  employed  his 
wealth  in  rebuilding  its  towns,  and  encouraging  every 
good  enterprise.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  grateful 
afiections  of  the  people,  and  at  his  death  (A.  D.  1261) 
was  canonized.  He  is  still  revered  as  a  saint,  and  a 
festival  is  held  in  honor  of  him.  Novgorod,  soon 
af^er  his  death  joined  the  Hanscatic  league. 

For  many  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der Nevski,  perpetual  warfare  was  kept  up  among  the 
petty  princes  of  the  empire,  each  aspiring  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  each  endeavoring  to  supplant  the 
other  with  the  khan,  and  gain  his  favor ;  so  that  there 
was  as  much  political  intrigue  and  party  feeling  at  the 
barbarous  court  of  the  Golden  Horde,  as  in  the  palaces 
of  Christian  princes.  Meanwhile  the  capital  was  re- 
moved to  Moscow,  which  was  rebuilt,  and  the  duchy 
named  from  it  Muscovy^  whence  the  Russians  are 
called  Muscovites,  Kiew  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lithuanians  ;  the  Poles,  too,  took  several  states  from 
Russia.  During  these  wars,  many  men  left  their 
homes,  and  carried  away  their  wives  and  children 
into  parts  of  the  country  that  were  uninhabited ; 
and  as  their  numbers  were  augmented  by  fresh  refu- 
gees, they  built  villages,  cultivated  the  land,  and 
formed  themselves  into  military  republics.  These 
people  were  called  Cossacks^  from  Asiatic  tribes  of 
that  name,  with  which  they  intermingled. 

The  Cossacks  themselves  are  a  mixed  race  of 
Caucasian  and  Tartar  origin.  We  have  spoken 
of  those  of  Tartary  in  another  place.  Those  of 
European  Russia  are  named  from  their  locations, 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,  of  the  Ukraine,  and  of  the  Black 
Sea.  They  are  nearly  independent,  owing  only  mili- 
tary service  to  the  czar.  The  houses  of  many  of 
these  people  are  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of 
gardens ;  and  at  home  they  display  many  of  the  virtues 
of  peace  and  simple  pastoral  and  agricultural  life. 
They  are  handsomer  and  taller  than  the  Russians, 
whom  they  surpass  also  in  honesty  and  dignity. 
Travellers  describe  them,  at  their  capital,  Tcherkask, 
as  instructed,  hospitable,  generous,  disinterested,  hu- 
mane, and  tender  to  the  poor.  The  Cossacks  are 
well  known  in  Europe  as  the  most  harassing  light 
troops  that  ever  exercised  a  predatory  warfare  in  the 
train  of  an  army.  The  capital  of  France  has  not  yet 
forgotten  the  uncouth  hordes,  wrapped  in  sheepskin 
and  overrun  with  vermin,  who,  in  the  hour  of  her  humil- 
iation, startled  her  streets  with  their  wild  demeanor. 
The  Cossacks  are  governed  by  a  vice-hetman,  or 
headman,  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor  having  the 
empty  title  of  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks. 

Commerce  flourished  in  Russia  under  the  Tartar 
sway,  and  great  fairs  were  held,  which  were  fre- 
quented by  merchants  from  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia. 
Ivan  /.  (A.  D.  1320)  was  so  rich,  that  he  always  had 
a  purse  of  money  carried  before  him,  to  distribute  to 
the  poor  whom  he  met  Demetnus^  sumamed  Donski^ 
from  a  victory  gained  by  him  over  the  Tartars,  on  the 
baaka  of  the  Don,  was  the  first  prince  thai  attempted 


to  expel  the  Tartars  from  the  country ;  and  he  was 
finally  unsuccessful.  It  was  during  his  reign  that 
Tamerlane,  in  retaliation  of  injuries,  invaded  the 
Kipzak  empire,  annexed  it  to  his  own,  and,  having 
revenged  himself,  passed  through  into  its  Russian 
provinces,  and  burnt  Moscow,  and  other  large  towns, 
as  elsewhere  related. 

In  1472,  Ivan  Basilovntz^  or  VasUievitz^  came  to 
the  throne,  while  Russia  was  still  under  the  Tartar  do- 
minion. Like  his  predecessors,  when  an  ambassador 
arrived  from  the  haughty  court  of  Kipzak,  with  de- 
spatches, he  must  ride  out  to  meet  him,  and  conduct 
him  with  all  possible  respect  to  the  hall  of  state,  where 
the  most  costly  furs  were  spread  for  his  seat,  whilst 
the  grand  duke  and  his  nobles  were  on  their  knees 
around  him,  listening  in  profound  silence  to  the  letters 
from  their  master.  But  Ivan  was  too  proud  to  continue 
this*,  and  when  the  khan^s  messengers  arrived,  he  took 
the  papers  from  their  hands,  tore  them  in  pieces,  and 
trampled  them  under  his  feet.  He  then  expelled  all 
the  Tartar  merchants  from  his  capital,  and  prepared 
for  war.  He  defeated  the  troops  of  the  khan  repeat- 
edly, destroyed  their  head-quarters  and  all  their  scttlc« 
ments,  and  drove  them  from  the  country  in  about 
twenty  years  from  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  fall  of  Novgorod  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
this  reign.  A  rich  widow,  desirous  of  raising  a  Lith 
uanian  lover  to  the  dukedom,  bribed  a  strong  party  to 
revolt  and  dethrone  the  reigning  duke,  who  applied  to 
Ivan  for  aid.  Ivan,  contrary  to  their  chartered  rights, 
entered  the  city  with  a  large  army,  seized  merchan- 
dise, jewels,  and  money,  and  sent  off  the  insurgent 
nobles  to  Moscow.  On  a  fresh  insurrection,  be  be- 
sieged and  took  the  city,  compelled  the  people  to  sur- 
render their  charter  of  liberties,  and  acknowledge  him 
as  their  sovereign.  The  great  bell  he  removed  to 
Moscow,  A.  D.  1477.  Novgorod  now  gradually  de 
dined  and  finally  sunk  into  insignificance. 

Ivan  married,  for  his  second  wife,  a  Greek  princess, 
Zof,  or  Sophia,  a  niece  of  the  last  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  had  surrendered  to  the  Turks  about 
twenty-five  years  previously.  The  appearance  of  this 
beautiful  and  highly-educated  young  lady  at  his  court, 
with  a  numerous  suite  of  Greeks  and  Italians,  made 
Ivan  emulous  to  introduce  the  useful  and  elegant  arts 
of  Greece  and  Italy  into  Russia.  Architects,  found- 
ers, and  miners  were  sent  for,  and  that  system  of  im- 
provement begun  which  was  so  energetically  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  Peter  the  Great  Ivan  died 
in  1505. 

Ivan  IV.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1533,  pur- 
sued the  plans  of  his  grandfather.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  czar.  An  English  sea  captain,  having 
been  driven  into  the  White  Sea,  landed  at  Archangel, 
and  came  on  to  Moscow  to  ask  that  the  English  might 
trade  at  Archangel.  As  Ivan  IV.  had  no  port  on  the 
Baltic,  but  was  obliged  to  use  those  of  the  Livonians, 
which  might  be  shut  against  him  at  any  time,  he  >A-as 
glad  to  grant  the  captain's  proposition.  Great  priv- 
ileges were  secured  the  English  company  who  under- 
took this  profitable  tmde.  King  Ivan  was  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  he  organized  a  standing  army 
called  the  Strelitzes,  the  first  regular  troops  of  Rus- 
His  military  power  was  also  strengthened  hy  the 
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Don  Cossacks,  who  voluntarily  entered  his  senrice 
and  helped  him  to  conquer  the  provinces  of  Kaaaa 
and  Astmcan,  so  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  opened  to  a 
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tmdo  with  Peniia,  which  route  was  soon  adopted  by 
Kn^linh  merchants.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  reign 
(occurred  the  conqucnt  of  Siberia,  as  elsewhere  stated. 

Vet  this  Ivan,  so  intelligent  and  patriotic,  treated  the 
pfMiple  of  Nov^>rod  with  such  cnielty,  that  he  was 
I'alli'd  Iran  the  Terrihlr.  Ascertaining  that  thoy  were 
ill  tniitoruus  correspondence  with  the  Poles,  to  surrcn- 
<]<T  thoin  the  city,  he  hastened  thither  with  his  Stre- 
lit'/O'*,  closed  the  (?ate*«,  and  lined  lhostref»l8  with  troops. 
A  ciMirt,  calle<l  the  Tribunal  of  Bloody  proceeded  1  to 
try  the  delinquents.  Kvery  day,  numbers  were  con- 
dt'innrd  bj*  it  and  executed,  (irior,  horror,  and  des^mir 
rtijrnod  in  every  dwelliiifr,  for  thoro  was  no  escajie, 
no  moans  of  resistance.  The  bloodthirsty  despot  thus 
nii:od  for  six  weeks  like  an  incensc'd  ticcr.  Sixty 
thousand  human  beinjy^  are  said  to  have  fallen 
viriiins  to  his  furv.  Similar  scenes  of  butchery  were 
♦•nrifti'd  in  Tver,  Moscow,  and  oihrr  cities. 

This  cruel  dLH|Kjsition  of  Ivan  was  evident  at  a  very 
rarly  a;r»'.  He  was  but  thirteen  years  old  when  he 
as«'t!i)>!rd  his  hi^yarins  to  inform  them  that  he  needed 
not  thoir  guidance,  nnd  would  no  longer  submit  to  their 
f-ncroachments  on  his  royal  prerogative.  ^^  I  ought  to 
p'jni^h  you  all,**  he  said,  ^^  for  all  of  you  have  been 
<;  iilty  of  offences  against  my  person ;  but  I  will  be 
>:i«lii!^ont,  and  the  weight  of  my  anger  shall  fall  only 
<-ii  Andrew  Schusky,  who  is  the  worst  amongst  you.** 
S-htiskv,  the  head  of  a  family  which  had  seized  the 
p-inn  of  government  during  the  czar's  minority,  en- 
lif.'ivfiffd  to  justify  himself.  Ivan  would  not  hear  him. 
*  Si'i/r  and  bind  him,**  cried  the  boy  despot,  **and 
t!jn»\v  him  to  my  dogs !     They  liave  a  right  to  the  re 


;i'isr/'  A  pack  of  ferocious  hounds,  which  Ivan  took 
|.!<*!i^'ur  in  rearing,  were  brou«!hi  under  the  window. 
Old  irhiaiiMl  by  every  possible  means.  When  they 
»vi  n*  s'liricit'iitly  exasperated,  Andrew  Schusky  was 
.!iro\vn  amongst  them.  His  cries  increased  their  fury, 
Huil  liH  iHNly  was  torn  to  shreds  and  devoured. 

All  th«t  most  opulent  citizens  of  Novgorod  perished ; 
ti'it  thr  city  rf*tained  some  importance,  till  Peter  trans- 
t'«Tn*«i  its  trade  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Poles,  aided 
.iV  the  ('rim  Tartars,  soon  after  took  Moscow  and 
h'lrnt  it,  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  perishing  in  the 
pMiiila^rration.  The  former  took  refuge  in  a  fortified 
Mionas:f>ry.  Rut  on  emerging  from  his  short  retreat, 
li.s  hrnd,  which  had  been  coven-d  with  thk;k  black 
rurls,  had  become  bald,  his  lieani  thin,  his  form 
finaciatfMi,  and  his  feiitun*s  wild  and  haggard.  These 
««*p»,  porliaps,  ilie  efft^cts  of  reflection  on  his  mur- 
IiiN  at  Novgorod ;  but  he  was  more  ferocious  than 
(•\fr,  and,  in  a  fit  of  passion  or  madness,  killed  his 
own  son  by  striking  him  with  an  iron-heade<l  staff*. 
Kfuiorsi;  for  this  act  hastened  his  death,  which  hap- 
prnod  a  few  months  aAerward. 

I'niit  the  time  of  Ivan  I.,  the  peasants  of  Russia 
wf  r«*  fre«* ;  but  slavery  had  been  gradually  on  the  in- 
cpNiM*,  till  at  length  the  population  of  the  country  was 
niadf*  up  chiefly  of  the  nobles  and  their  serfs.  Vet  it 
was  not  till  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  and  in  the  reign  of  BorU^  that  the  peasants 
wi-n*  bound  by  law  to  the  soil  on  which  they  were 
Uirn ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  degrading  state 
of  liondage  should  have  begun  in  Ruvia,  at  the  time 
u  h<*n  it  was  being  gradually  abolished  tn  moat  other 
jMirts  of  Europe. 

The  weak  Feodor^  son  and  micceaBor  of  Ivan  IV., 
was  the  last  of  the  race  of  Ruric.  He  intnitted  the 
govemmeot    entirely  lO    hit    brotber-io-Iaw,    Boris 


Godoonof^  an  ambitious  tyrant,  who,  in  order  to  usurp 
the  thro*  e,  murdered  Demetrius,  a  younger  brother  gkI 
Feodor.  Boris  ascended  the  throne  in  1598.  Hia 
hated  reign  ceased  in  IGO'l.  The  state  was  troubled 
by  the  appearance  of  no  less  than  seven  persons  who 
pretended  to  be  Demetrius,  escaped  from  his  would-be 
munierers.  The  first  of  these,  supported  by  Sando- 
mir,  king  of  Poland,  succ<v?ded  to  the  throne.  Hut 
his  ini[K)litic  disregnnl  of  the  religion  of  the  people 
caus<*d  a  tumult,  in  which  he  was  killed.  For  seven 
years,  the  countrj',  districted  by  the  other  six  pn*tend- 
ers,  had  no  king.  Moscow  was  plundered  by  the 
Poh's,  and  Novgoro<l  taken  by  the  Swedes. 

A  few  patriotic  citizens,  pledging  life,  property, 
wives,  and  childrvm,  to  the  cause,  and  headed  by  Prince 
Pojarski,  and  a  butcher  named  Minin,  resolved  to  save 
their  countrw  Moscow  was  retaken,  and  Michael 
Romanoff  was  chosen  czar. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXVII. 

A.  D.  1604  to  1849. 

Peter  the  Great  —  Catharine  —  Alexander  — 

Nicholas, 

Fbom  the  accession  of  this  illustrious  family,  which 
still  occupies  the  imperial  throne,  an  entirely  new 
character  is  impressed  upon  the  history  of  ftussia. 
From  this  time  it  ceases  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
Asiatic  and  half- barbarous  nation,  and  begins  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  European  states.  The  young 
czar  prudently  bought  peace  with  Sweden  and  Poland, 
by  giving  up  a  portion  of  territory  to  each ;  and  during 
thirty-three  years  of  a  glorious  reign,  restored  all  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  No  prince  was  ever  more 
beloved  and  respected.  In  16-15,  his  son  Alexis  suc- 
ceeded him,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  wisdom,  who 
originated  many  of  those  plans  which  Peter  the  (Jreat 
carried  into  effect.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  of- 
fered him  allegiance,  and  became  an  efficient  military 
arm  of  tlie  empire. 

Feodor^  son  of  Alexis,  and  his  successor  (A.  D. 
1676)  engaged  in  the  first  war  with  the  Turks,  andahol- 
ishi'd  lR*n*ditary  nobility.  Disputes  about  precf'dency 
of  family  and  privileges  had  troubled  the  court,  and 
sometimes  a  noble  would  ri*fuse  to  sen'c  under  another 
of  less  ancient  family.  The  czar,  then*fore,  ordered 
all  the  )>ooks  containing  |>edigrces  to  be  destroyed, 
and  dc*cre<*d  that  a  soldier  who  had  received  a  title  for 
merit  should  rank  with  a  noble  of  high  birth,  and  above 
any  one  not  in  the  army,  even  thougli  he  were  a  prince. 

The  accession  of  Peter  ike  Great,  (A.  D.  168'J,) 
another  son  of  Alexis,  forms  a  new  era  in  Russian 
politics,  industry,  commerce,  and  manners.  (>n  the 
death  of  his  brother  Alexis,  Peter  was  but  ten  years 
old,  but  his  intellect  was  so  superior  to  that  of  I%*an, 
his  elder  brother,  that  the  two  were  declared  joint 
sovereigns.  The  government  was  intrusted  to  a  sis 
ter,  Sophia,  a  princf-ss  of  great  beauty,  talent,  and 
accomplishments,  but  she  abused  her  trust,  and  with 
her  minister,  Galitzin,  was  banished  to  Siberia.  Peter, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  entered  vigorously  upon  his 
public  duties. 

The  first  care  of  the  czar,  now  leA  free  by  the 
confirmed  imbecility  of  his  brother,  was  to  build  a 
nary,  and  equip  an  efficient  army,  that  RuHia  mi^ 
take  the  place  in  Eutoi^^'wHicM^  V^nlQ^5E^»^^'^«  ^*^^ 
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Grermany,  to  study  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  and 
went  himself  and  labored  in  the  dock-yards  of  Hol- 
land, and  visited  those  of  England.  Carefully  pre- 
served in  the  little  house  Peter  occupied,  on  the  Neva, 
there  Is  still  to  be  seen  a  boat  which  the  czar  made, 
with  his  own  hands.  It  is  called  the  Little  Grandfather^ 
as  being  the  germ  of  the  present  powerful  Kussian 
navy. 

The  life  and  patriotic  services  of  Peter  are  a  theme 
for  volumes.  His  faults  were  cruelty  and  despo- 
tism. Among  his  reforms  we  can  only  mention  his 
efficient  encouragement  of  the  mechanic  arts,  then 
at  the  lowest  ebb  in  Russia ;  the  emancipation  of 
females  trom  a  slavish  degradation  and  Oriental  seclu- 
sion, and  their  education  as  companions  and  equals 
with  the  males.  He  founded  schools  and  universities  ; 
he  altered  the  calendar  to  conform  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  dated  from  the  Christian  era ;  he 
abolished  the  national  costume ;  he  repaired  the  roads 
and  made  new  ones,  established  inns  and  post-offices 
upon  them,  and  erected  milc-stoncs ;  he  dug  canals 
connecting  the  great  rivers,  and  had  all  the  cities  well 
lighted  and  watched.  After  a  reign  of  forty-three 
years,  in  the  last  but  one  of  which  he  crowned  his 
empress,  Catharine  7.,  as  his  successor,  Peter  the  Great 
died  A.  D.  1724  —  no  modem  prince  having  achieved 
so  much  in  the  same  space  of  time.  He  had  enlarged 
his  empire  first  on  the  south,  by  the  capture  of  Azof 
from  the  Turks,  thus  commanding  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  its  ports.  On  the  north-west, 
he  had  built  St.  Petersburg,  to  secure  the  commerce 
of  the  Baltic,  and,  by  taking  possession  of  Finland  and 
Livonia,  Ingria,  and  Carelia,  gave  his  new  capital  a 
central  position.  On  the  Caspian,  he  had  gained  terri- 
tories which  secured  much  of  the  traffic  of  Persia, 
Tartary,  and  India.  Through  Siberia,  also,  he  had 
opened  a  favorable  intercourse  with  the  wealthy  empire 
of  China. 

Something  of  the  solid  character  of  this  great 
prince  may  be  learned  from  his  conduct  during  a  sec- 
ond journey  for  improvement  to  Western  Europe. 
Louis  XV.  had  made  pompous  preparations  for  his 
reception  at  Paris ;  but  Peter,  in  the  simplicity  of  true 
<]:ivatness,  preferred  lodging  at  a  hotel.  ^^  I  am  a  sol- 
dier," said  he ;  "I  want  nothing  but  bread  and  beer : 
small  rooms  do  very  well  for  me,  and  I  hate  moving 
ibout  in  state,  to  tire  so  many  people."  He  took  care, 
however,  to  see  all  the  f::.mous  manufactories  of  Paris, 
and  visited  the  most  eminent  painters,  sculptors,  gold- 
smiths, and  mathematical  instrument  makers,  from 
whom  he  gained  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information. 
Always  desirous  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  he 
would  frequently  stop  his  carriage,  when  driving  along 
the  roads,  and  go  into  the  fields  to  talk  with  the  labor- 
ers, making  them  show  him  how  they  used  their  vari- 
ous implements,  and  taking  sketches  of  such  as  were 
new  to  him.  One  day  he  happened  to  see  a  French 
priest  working  in  his  own  field.  "  Look,"  said  he, 
^^  at  that  good  coimtry  parson  :  he  produces  cider  and 
wine,  and  earns  money  with  his  own  hands.  Remind 
me  of  this  when  we  are  in  Bussia  again ;  I  will  tell  our 
priests  of  it." 

Historians  have  vaunted  the  exploits  and  good  deeds 
of  Peter  the  Great,  till  his  crimes  and  bcirbaritics  have 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  glitter  of  panegyric.  The 
monarch  who  could  debase  himself  to  the  level  of  an 
executJODetf  beheading  his  rebel  subjects  with  bis  own 
nandf  and  feastiag  bis  eyes  with  the  spectacle  oC  de^LVVi 


when  he  himself  was  weary  of  slaying,  —  who  could 
condemn  his  wife,  repudiated  without  cause,  to  ilie 
frightful  torture  of  the  knout,  and  sign  tlie  order,  wliich 
it  is  more  than  suspected  he  himself  executed,  for  the 
death  of  his  own  son,  —  may  have  been  great  as  a 
warrior  and  a  legislator,  but  must  ever  be  execrated  as  a 
man.  Peter  was  certainly  an  extraordinar}'  compound 
of  vices  and  virtues.  His  domestic  life  will  not  bear 
even  the  most  superficial  investigation.  The  great 
reformer  —  we  might  almost  say  the  founder  —  of  the 
mighty  empire  of  Russia,  the  conqueror  of  Charles  of 
Sweden,  was  a  drunkard  and  gross  sensualist,  a  bad 
father,  a  cruel  and  unfaithful  husband.  IndcH^d,  some 
of  his  acts  seem  inexplicable,  otherwise  than  by  that 
ferocious  insanity  manifest  in  more  than  one  of  his 
descendants.  Even  his  rare  impulses  of  nu^ey  were 
apt  to  come  too  late  to  save  the  victim. 

During  Catharine^s  brief  reign  of  two  years,  (A.  D. 
1725-6,)  the  government  was  conducted  chiefly  bv 
Menzikoff,  who  had  been  raised  by  Peter  from  a 
pastry  cook^s  errand  boy  to  be  prime  minister ;  a  po- 
sition he  honored  to  the  last.  Thus  the  largest  empire 
in  Europe  was  ruled  by  two  persons  who  luid  been 
the  one  a  maid  servant,  the  other  an  errand  bov. 
Peter  IL  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Catharine  I.,  A.  D.  1727.  Menzikoff  was  banished,  and 
his  enemies,  the  old  nobility,  brought  into  power.  But 
this  reign  closed  in  1730,  and  Anne^  duchess  of  Cour* 
land,  a  niece  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  made  empress. 
She  and  the  empire  were  both  ruled  by  her  t^^rannical 
minister  Biron,  who  is  said  to  have  banished  at  leas* 
twenty  thousand  persons  to  Siberia.  But  on  the  dcaib 
of  Anne,  in  1740,  who  led  him  regent,  he  experiencfti 
this  fate  himself  from  certain  conspirators.  Another 
conspiracy,  however,  placed  upon  the  throne  EHzalcth, 
youngest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  1741.  Hvi 
reign  was  prosperous ;  the  court  was  maintained  in  grea 
splendor ;  some  of  the  nobles  became  the  richest  sub- 
jects in  Europe;  manufactures  were  improved,  com- 
merce flourished,  and  the  beneficial  eflects  of  tlie 
progress  of  education  were  beginning  to  be  perceived 
among  the  higher  classes.  Feter  III.j  nephew  oi 
Elizabeth,  succeeded  her  at  her  death,  in  1761 ;  but 
as  he  made  himself  unpopular  by  attempting  to  intro- 
duce the  Prussian  discipline  in  the  army,  and  othei 
unpalatable  reforms  among  the  clei^  and  nobility 
his  wife  found  means  to  raise  a  party  against  him.  By 
these  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  was  tlieu 
murdered,  afler  a  reign  of  less  than  six  months,  A.  I). 
1762.  Peter^s  wife,  Catharine  IL^  the  daughter  of  a 
Grerman  prince,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  liad 
married  her  at  his  aunt^s  desire,  though  bolh  husband 
and  wife  had  a  great  avereion  for  one  another. 

Catharine  had  a  cultivated  mind,  and  great ,  ener- 
gy and  intelligence ;  but  her  private  character,  as  a 
woman,  was  abominable.  The  leading  events  of  h(T 
reign  were  the  appointing  a  king  of  Poland ;  a  war  with 
the  Turks,  which  gained  her  the  Crimea,  a  large  territory 
between  the  Bug  and  Dneister,  and  the  free  navigation  k4 
the  Black  Sea  and  Dardanelles ;  and  a  dreadful  pla$;ue, 
which  desolated  Moscow.  Nobles  were  also  deprived 
of  the  power  of  putting  their  serfs  to  death  ;  colonies  of 
Grermans  were  encouraged  to  settle  on  the  waste  lan<ld 
of  the  empire ;  schools  for  girls  were  founded,  and  col- 
leges for  boys  ;  and  many  other  excelleni  institutienfl 
were  established  by  this  sagacious  sovereign.  A  sec- 
ond war  with  the  Turks  was  also  successfully  conductnj 
\  b^  PtvueQ  Potemkin,  the  prime  minister,  geoenJ,  aad 
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ravorile  of  'he  czarina.  It  is  said  iliat,  in  his 
Boulhcni  cnmpnign,  ho  wu  nlteiided  by  an  Enulish 
gurJuner,  with  six  hunilred  assislanls.  who  carnod  nu- 
mcnxia  kinds  of  flowering  chrubs  and  plants,  and,  kocp- 
ing  ubuut  a  duy's  march  in  odvunce.  formed  a  lomporary 
gurdi-n  on  every  spot  where  he  choao  lo  pitch  hiatcni. 

Paui  succeeded  his  mother,  CoThnrino  11.,  in 
n06.  He  liberated  Koaciusko,  and  tha  rest  of  llie 
Polish  prisoners,  and  did  several  generous  and  just 
acts.  l[o  caused  his  fatlier's  body  lo  be  disinterred, 
mid  solemnly  crowned  the  corpse  —  a  ceremony  that 
had  not  been  performed  during  the  life  of  Peter  lit. 
But  he  played  ihe  pari  of  a  suspicions  tyrant,  and  the 
Russians  were  made  to  foel  the  dreadful  annoyance  of 
a  rninule  despotism,  whose  spie*  seemed  to  be  omni- 
present. A  conspiracy  was  formed,  therefore,  which 
put  him  to  death  in  IWI,  and  elevated  his  eldest  bchi, 
Alexander,  to  ihc  Ihrone. 

Alexander  was  a  mild,  heneficeDt,  and  talented 
sovereign;  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  but  not  without  tlie  ambition  that  makes 
m  powerful  ruler  dangerous  to  his  noighborB.  He 
oiiae  to  the  ihrone  at  a  critical  period.  The  ukase, 
vr  royal  decree,  issued  at  his  corotmiion,  forbndo  the 
Dobica  from  selling  their  serfs,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  selling  the  land  on  which  they  were  sclllcd. 
Another  law  secured  to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labor.  Still  another  gave  lo  every  frvHimnn  permission 
'<)  purchase  land.  Common  scbunis  were  established 
fur  the  education  of  the  mass  of  ilie  people ;  bui  the 
catechism  taught  in  ihem,  adopting  (he  Asiatic  idea  of 
■  ruler,  bids  the  children  and  people  look  to  the  czaros 
God'a  vicegercut  on  earth,  with  almost  blasphemous 


The  refusal  of  the  emperor  Alexander  to  enforce 
Napoleon's  continental  system,  which  inflicted  groat 
injuries  on  Ruation  commerce,  finally  led  to  a  rupture 
with  France.  Foreseeing  the  storm,  the  czar  spent 
the  year  1811  in  making  preparations  for  I  he  event. 
Napoleon  did  not  v™il  to  bo  attacked  in  his  own 
dominions.  He  issued  a  dcrlamtion  of  war  ncninsi 
Kujsia,  and,  on  the  '^ith  of  June,  18li!,  entered  the 
enemy's  territory,  and  advanced  toward  Moscow. 
After  severe  fighting,  the  French  army  beheld,  for 
the  first  time,  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia.  There 
lay  the  city  before  them,  with  its  lofty  steeples,  its  pal- 
aces imbosomod  in  delightful  groves,  and  its  copper 
domes  glittering  in  iho  sun.  But  all  was  silent  as 
the  desert.  Napoleon  wailed  two  hours,  when  he 
received  the  strange  intelligence  that  Mohcow  was 
deserted  by  it*  inhabilnnts.  The  French  troops  en- 
tered the  eily,  wondering  at  the  silence  and  solitude 
which  every  where  reigned.  Uul  this  stillness  was 
soon  inierrupted.  The  Rusaian  governor,  before  leav- 
ing, had  sot  ihe  city  on  firo  in  several  places,  and  rhe 
flames  spread  with  frightful  rapidity.  The  French  fled 
befuro  this  new  and  unexpected  enemy.  The  streets 
were  arched  with  fire,  and  the  hot  air  was  sutlbcating. 
For  four  doys,  the  flames  remained  undisputed  master 
of  the  ciiy,  and  consumed  what  it  had  cost  centuries  lo 
raiae.  ^V  inter  was  now  approaching,  and  the  RuiisiBn 
armiea  thrratcned  to  cut  olT  all  communtcatioD  wiih 
France.  There  was  no  hope  of  safely  but  in  a  hasty 
retreat.  On  itw  18th  of  October,  ihe  Fr«nch  army 
quilled  Moscow.  The  history  of  this  retreat  is  a 
record  uf  ilie  most  dreadful  calamities  and  suficriDgs, 
Men  and  horses  perished  by  Ihouaniids,  and  the  proud 
army  of  near  half  a  million  of  men  were  buried  in  the 


snow,  save  a  miserable  remnani  which  followed  their 
fufriiivo  loader  lo  France. 

The  result  of  ihia  last  etTort  of  Napohson  proved 
that  Russia  might  rely  for  aofoty  on  ihe  patriot- 
ism of  her  people  and  the  severity  of  ber  climate. 
After  iho  hoitlc  of  Waterloo,  Poland  was  annexed 
lo  Russia,  whh  a  scpamie  government,  and  Alexander 
was  crowned  as  its  king.  Tlie  rest  of  ihe  ten  years 
of  his  life  the  emperor  B|)ent  in  laudable  exertioiu 
for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  Yet  he  could  not  rem- 
edy a  lithe  of  the  evils  springing  from  so  many  ages 
of  despotism.  A  system  of  corruption  which  he 
endeavored  to  check,  reigned  from  the  peltiosi  post- 
office  to  the  highest  functionary  ;  and  Alexander  died, 
in  1825,  a  disappoinled  man  —  his  last  days  imbiltered 
by  the  knowledge  of  a  conspiracy  which  aimed  to  sep- 
arate the  empire  into  a  number  of  independent  states. 

Alexander  left  the  throne  to  his  brother  NickoUa; 
but  a  number  of  the  soldiers  dcclni«d  for  an  elder 
brother,  Constanlinc,  whom  Alexander  knew  to  be 
too  violent  of  temper  lo  be  intrusted  with  ihc  gov- 
ernment. The  decision  and  moderation  of  Nicholas 
triumphed,  though  not  without  bloodshed.  He  was 
soon  acknowledged  as  emperor,  and  duly  crowned 
at  Moecow,  with  imposing  ceremonies.  Cunsianline 
was  made  viceroy  of  Poland,  where  his  misconduct 
caused  an  insurrection.  Goaded  by  his  tyranny  and 
gross  infraction  of  ihe  constituiion,  n  general  insurrec- 
tion look  place  at  Warsaw.  A.  D.  1R.10.  This  wa« 
repressed  by  Russia,  after  a  campaign  of  friuhtml 
devastation  and  bloodshed,  Scplemher,  !S31.  ilnny 
thousands  of  Poles,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  were 
doomed  to  hopeless  exile  in  tiibcria,  and  thousands 
became  wondcrers  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Tho 
kingdom  was  incorpomled  with  Russia,  and  has  cvei 
since  been  governed  as  a  conquered  province.  This 
event,  which  ouiraged  the  moral  sense  of  ihe  civilized 


world,  is  but  ai 
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which  htis  long  governed  the  emperore  of  Russi 

During  Alexander's  reign,  a  successful  war  had 
been  carried  on  ogainst  Persia ;  and,  not  long  af\er  tho 
accession  of  Nicholas,  another  war  broke  out,  owing 
toa  dispute  respecting  boundaries.  TheseconteBisare  ■ 
noticed  in  our  history  of  I>ersiu.  The  Persians  wer« 
defeated  in  several  battles,  and  their  shah.  Abbas  Mirza, 
was  glad  10  make  peace  in  1(1128,  by  giving  up  an  exten- 
sive territory  on  the  soulh-weslern  shore  of  the  Cnspian 
Sea,  in  addition  to  the  provinces  of  the  Caucasus, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  tho  emperor  Alexander. 

Tho  Turkish  war  of  I8S9  orose  from  the  inlerrsted 
interference  of  Russia,  to  promote  the  independence  of 
Uroece.  Tho  Russian  armies  pnswd  ihe  Balkan,  and, 
after  several  victories,  dictated  terms  of  \mnce  at 
Adrianople.  Tho  tirecks  were  declared  free,  and  all 
Circassiu  was  given  to  Russia.  But  tho  Circa*iiaiis, 
who  had  been  left  al  liberty  by  iho  Turks,  being  only 
obliged  to  pay  an  easy  tribute,  resisted  this  transfer  of 
their  allegiance,  which  Russia,  with  accustomed  diare- 
gard  of  right,  has  been  in  vain  endeavoring  lo  enfuiea 
since  183^,  as  slated  in  our  accounl  of  Circassia. 

The  Khivan  war  has  been  noticed  in  our  history  of 
Independent  Tarlary.  Khiva,  being  directly  on  the 
route  of  ihe  Russian  trade  with  India,  exacted  heavy 
tolls,  and  enslaved  and  otherwise  annoyed  the  Russian 
merchants.  Tho  people  carried  off  Russian  coloaiati, 
who  had  been  likewise  settled  near  the  Caspian,  and 
invaded  the  Kii^hia  tribes,  under  the  dominion  of  Ru* 
sia,  exacting  ix'A^Ha  <A  *lOTc«^»sA  "WJi-Swat  ^^iw*.  "w^ 
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revolt  Hence,  in  1839,  the  czar  declared  war  against 
Khiva.  One  campaign  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  deserts  of  Tartary;  but,  in  a  second, 
he  succeeded,  af\er  a  tremendous  battle,  (A.  D.  1841,) 
in  taking  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  marauding 
Khivans.  Thousands  of  captives,  who  had  been  kid- 
napped from  Persia  and  Russia,  were  released,  and 
caravans  now  pass  unmolested,  and  their  goods  are 
free  from  tolls. 

The  last  great  event  in  the  hbtory  of  Russia  is  that 
of  her  interference  in  the  struggle  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  1848-9.  The  ostensible  motive  for  this  was 
the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  AustrioCh  empire, 
guarantied  by  the  congress  of  Vienna ;  the  real  motive, 
to  check  the  march  of  liberal  ideas,  and  crush  the 
rising  efforts  of  the  enslaved  millions  of  £urope  for 
liberty.  The  events  of  the  Hungarian  campaign  have 
created  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  world,  and 
excited  reflections  reaching  quite  beyond  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  gallant  people  thus  trampled  in 
the  dust  The  actual  power  of  Russia,  the  genius  and 
tendency  of  the  government,  and  the  particular  char- 
acter of  the  present  sovereign,  have  hence  become 
subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  with  reflecting  men. 

From  the  period  of  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
Russia  has  been  rapidly  rising  in  political  importance. 
Alexander  was  at  the  head  of  the  Holy  Alliance  which 
was  entered  into  by  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
France,  avowedly  to  suppress  revolutionary  principles. 
Nicholas,  af\er  the  agitations  of  1848,  is  where  his 
predecessor  was  then  —  the  head  of  the  new  Holy 
Alliance,  and  the  main  hope  of  legitimacy.  He  is 
doubtless  entitled  to  this  position,  from  the  vast  extent 
of  his  territory,  the  populousncss  of  his  empire,  the 
facility  with  which  his  slavish  subjects  are  brought 
to  execute  his  will,  and  the  political  and  personal 
devotion  to  despotism  he  has  manifested. 

The  history  of  Russia,  for  several  centuries,  has 
shown  an  unrelaxing  spirit  of  encroachment,  resulting 
in  a  constant  accession  of  territory.  No  sense  of  right, 
no  regard  to  principle,  stands  in  the  way  of  her  march 
toward  dominion  and  power.  Whoever  has  ruled  in 
Russia,  the  same  policy  has  been  pursued,  as  if  des- 
tiny presided  over  the  aflUrs  of  the  empire.  To  their 
own  subjects,  while  subniunve  and  slavish,  the  czars 
have  of\en  been  benignant  and  paternal ;  but  toward 
those  who  showed  the  spirit  of  independence,  or  assert- 
ed the  right  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  their  ven- 
geance has  ever  been  remorseless  as  that  of  the  tiger. 
Hence  Russia  has  seemed  to  wear  two  faces ;  that  of 
a  benignant  civilizer  toward  Asia,  because  the  Asiat- 
ics, trained  to  submission,  have  licked  the  hand  of  their 
master ;  while  toward  Europe  it  has  worn  the  malig- 
nant scowl  of  despotism,  because  Europeans  have 
sometimes  ventured  to  dream  of  personal  liberty  and 
national  independence.  The  present  emperor  com- 
bines, in  a  remarkable  degree,  these  opposite  charac- 
teristics. He  seems  desirous  of  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  his  people,  and  is  frequently  eulogized  as 
being  a  good  father  and  a  good  husband.  How  bitter 
is  the  satire,  when  a  king  gains  applause  by  imitating 
the  ordinary  virtues  of  private  life !  for  this  implies 
that  monarchs  are  usually  below  the  moral  stan- 
dard of  other  men.  Thus  Nicholas  is  popular 
with  his  people;  and  the  admirers  of  legitimacy 
vauntingj|r  point  to  him  not  only  as  their  hope,  but 
as  their  tnode).  It  is,  however,  with  his  public 
obturacter  the  world  has  \o  deal :  it  is  his  conducl  m 


the  arena  of  nations  we  must  judge.  In  the  trial,  let 
Poland,  Circassia,  and  Hungary  be  summoned  as 
witnesses.  The  sighs  and  tears  of  thousands  in  exile, 
the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  in  their  graves, 
the  groans  of  millions  in  the  chains  of  bondage,  cry 
to  Heaven  against  him.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  wher- 
ever it  may  be,  must  regard  him  as  its  chief  enemy, 
and  the  chosen  champion  of  despotism. 


Sovereigns 

Grand  Dukes. 
Date  of  Accetdion. 
A.  D. 

862.  Rurick. 

955.  Olga,  regent. 

988.  Vladimir  the  Great. 

1 156.  Jurie,  or  George  I. 

1157.  Andrew. 
1395.  Tartar  inyasioa. 
1474.  Ivan,   or  John  m. 

(Basilomtz.) 

CzABS,  or  KiNoa. 

1534.  Ivan  IV. 

House  of  Romanoff. 

1613.  Michael  Feodorowitz. 
1645.  Alexis. 


of  Russia. 

Date  of  Acceadoii. 

A.D. 

1676.  FeodoT,  or  Theodora 

1682.  Ivan  V. 

1696.  Peter  L 

1725.  Catharine  L 

1727.  Peter  IL 

1730.  Anne. 

1740.  Ivan  VI. 

1741.  Elizabeth. 


Famify  of 

1762.  Peter  IIL 
1762.  Catharine  n. 
1796.  PauL 
1801.  Alexander. 
1825.  Nicholas. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXVIII. 

St.  Petersburg — Laws  of  Russia^  i&c. 

This  renowned  city,  the  modern  capital  of  the 
Russian  empire,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1703, 
at  the  influx  of  the  Neva  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is 
twenty  miles  east  of  Cronstadt.  It  stands  chiefly  on 
the  south  branch  of  the  river,  but  partly  also  on  aooie 
islands  formed  by  the  divergence  of  the  stream.  Three- 
fourths  of  it,  however,  are  on  the  main  land.  Being 
situated  on  a  flat  and  marshy  soil,  it  is  difficult  o'. 
drainage,  and  is  subject  to  destructive  inundations 
Many  of  the  houses  are  constructed  of  wood.  Its 
noble  public  buildings,  the  breadth  of  its  principal 
thoroughfares,  and  its  large  squares,  render  it  ooe  of 
the  most  imposing  cities  of  Europe.  The  principal 
channel  of  the  Neva  is  bordered  by  quays  of  granite, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  main  land  with  a  series  of 
magnificent  structures.  The  palaces  and  public 
monuments  are  among  the  most  splendid  in  the 
world. 

Moscow  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  European  Russia, 
and  was  its  ancient  capital.  It  covers  a  circular  area, 
and  consists  of  the  Kremlin,  or  citadel,  surrounded 
with  other  quarters,  the  whole  inclosed  by  walls,  out- 
side of  which  there  are  extensive  suburbs.  The 
ancient  Kremlin,  the  residence  of  the  czars  in  former 
times,  has  been  replaced  by  the  new  Kremlin,  com- 
pleted in  1850,  which  is  a  magnificent  structure,  in- 
cluding several  palaces  and  many  fine  works  of  art. 
The  church  of  Ivan  Vcleki  has  a  belfry  269  feet  in 
height.  The  great  bell,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
twenty-one  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
weighing  3,500,000  pounds,  long  buried  under  the 
soil,  was  raised  and  hung  on  a  pedestal  in  1836. 
Moscow  is  the  residence  of  the  roost  ancient  and 
wealthy  nobility  of  Russia.  The  manufactures  are 
varied  and  extensive.  It  is  connected  by  a  railway 
with  St.  Petersburg.  In  1812  it  was  occupied  1^ 
Napoleon  and  his  invading  army,  but  the  Russian 
\ %<&ik^i^.\ ^^w>&«^ \X\j(^  be  set  on  fire, and  thus  forced  the 
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o  ihal  letreit  which  ftt  lasi  isiued  in 


Dch  emperor 

ovrribrow. 

lexjilfii  Si.  PelerabuFK  and  Moitcnw,  tbera  are  do 
oilier  lowiii  or  ciriva  in  KuHsia  or  vrry  \nige  popnla- 
liiin.  ItigB,  ou  the  Duna,  it  strongly  fottilied,  and  is 
a  place  ul'  cuiiaiderablo  commerce.  Kieve,  a  place  uf 
l-ruai  antitiuiiy,  is  now  iho  capital  <if  Little  Kussia ; 
UdvaaB,  un  the  Ulack  Sea.  is  noted  fur  its  commerce  ; 
Scbastupo),  in  the  Crimea,  ia  renowned  Tor  its  pro- 
tracted defence  by  the  Uuasians  against  the  allied 
French  and  English  forces,  in  the  war  of  t6S4-5. 

The  laws  of  Russia  consist  of  a  number  of  ukaars, 
or  Uuureoa,  amounting  to  mniiy  ihousandit,  put  forth, 
from  time  to  time,  by  ila  sovereigns,  and  aro  simply 
tlio  declarations  of  the  emperor's  will,  such  beins  lb« 
only  laws  by  which  the  country  is  governed.  There 
is  no  parliament,  and  the  senate,  of  sixiy-lwo  mem- 

s,  merely  registers  ond  promulgnics  the  ufcnscs, 
nnd  gives  its  advice ;  it  hns  no  na\  independent  polit- 
ical authority.  Tlie  em]Jcror  mny  choose  to  consult 
his  ministers,  hut  he  cnnnoi  be  controlled  by  tlicm,  and 
is  Bs  much  the  master  of  his  subjects  as  the  noble  is 
of  his  serfs,  and  can  as  easily  deprive  them  of  their 
lives,  liberty,  or  property. 

Next  to  (les|>olism,  uluvcry  is  the  grratest  curse  of 
Husnia.  The  uroscnt  uinporor  lioa  sul  the  example  of 
emancipating  the  jwusants,  by  freeing  all  the  Bcrfs  on 
the  crown  lands,  who,  since  A.  D.  1839.  have  been 
frt:o  lentinlB,  with  the  right  oruc<iuiring  pro|)crty,  niid 
Icuving  ii  to  whom  ihoy  |)leasf.  Befoa-  this  act,  ihvre 
were  about  twenty  millions  of  Berfs  in  RiiBsia ;  there 
are  now  about  half  that  number ;  for  the  nobles  have 
not  yet  followed  the  example  of  their  prince,  nlleginff 
Ihot  the  Berfs  do  not  wish  to  bo  free,  oa  they  would 
then  l»ve  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  them- 

ms.  If  tliis  is  true,  bondage  has  indfied  c-ntert^d 
their  souls.  It  has  done  its  worwi  work,  if  it  has  erad- 
icated the  instinct  of  independence,  the  germ  of 
progress  and  only  basis  of  private  or  public  virtue. 
Thti  same  struggle  seems  to  be  going  on  in  Russia, 
indeed,  which,  in  remote  ages,  brought  China,  and.  in 
modern  times,  Europe,  out  of  ibo  ilisnstrouft  condition 
of  foudKliam.  The  cmpcrots  seem  to  be  endeovoring 
>  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  pnimoie  mon- 
archism,  which,  by  centrolizniion  of  power,  shall  mould 
the  empire  into  one  homogeneous  and  piogrcHife  moss. 
Henco  men  arc  promotcil  from  lite  runka  to  be  utliceis 
of  the  army,  and  an  ulVicer  is  placed  on  n  pur  with  a 
noble.  Henco  cities  are  incorporaled  niid  endowed 
with  privileges;  tnert:liants  and  mechanics  are  honored 
with  trusts,  and  encouraged  by  immunities ;  and  serfs, 
wIk>  escape  from  ibeir  masters,  tire  not  dulivered  up. 
The  design  of  this  is  to  build  up  a  middling  class,  who, 
lidding  the  purse-strings  of  the  nation,  and  grateful  to 
their  Iwnefactor,  shall  form  the  left  arm  of  his  power, 
whib  his  standing  army  forms  ihc  right.  Thus  far, 
the  talents  of  tlM  last  two  emperors  have  enabled  them 
Id  make  head  againit  the  old  nobility ;  but,  unhappily, 
their  despotism  loads  tliom  to  absorb  in  the  crown  the 
power  thoy  taik«  from  the  twiblcs.  The  elfcctivH  mili- 
tary force  of  Eunii  ia  about  seven  hundred  tliouxand 
men;  but  thii  ia  capaMo  of  almort  iadofiuiie  increase. 
The  navy,  e>pn:iBlly  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  quite  for- 
midable, and  the  finances  of  the  empire  oro  supposed 
to  be  in  a  butter  condition  tlian  thctso  of  almost  any 
Other  European  oower. 

Among  the  barbarous  punishments  infliciod .  by 
tbs  covemmcni   n  that  of   banishment  lo  Siberia. 
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The  laws  of  the  empire  require  that  all  persons 
condemned  to  this  must  pass  through  Moscow  on 
their  way ;  and  scarce  a  week  elapses  that  does  not 
witness  a  melancholy  train  of  these  exiles.  Heavy 
rings,  attached  together  by  a  strong  chain,  about  two 
feet  long,  are  riveted  on  the  ankles  of  the  men, — 
whether  murderers,  thieves,  patriots,  criminals  civil  or 
political,  noble  or  simple,  —  and,  thus  encumbered, 
they  have  to  perform,  on  foot,  a  journey  that  occupies 
six  months.  They  are  also  chained  together,  in  fours, 
by  the  wrists,  and  are  escorted  by  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
mounted  and  well  armed.  The  female  convicts  walk 
together,  hot  chained,  but  guarded ;  and  the  women 
who  are  not  convicts,  but  wives  of  the  male  prison- 
ers, ride  in  carts,  with  their  children  and  baggage.  A 
too  freely  spoken  opinion  may  subject  the  most  refined, 
educated,  and  excellent  person,  male  or  female,  to  this 
dreadful  doom.  On  arriving  at  Tobolsk,  the  exiles 
arc  mostly  well  treated.  The  worst  of  the  criminals 
are  condemned  to  the  mines,  —  the  highest  degree  of 
punishment, — where  they  are  shut  out  forever  from  the 
light  of  day,  the  air  of  heaven,  and  the  sympathy  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  the  languages  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Russians,  and  their  character.  But  we 
must  first  remark  that  about  eighty  different  idioms  are 
spoken  in  Russia.*  The  Russian  language  is  formed 
upon  the  Sclavonic.  At  least  ten  thousand  works  are 
now  printed  in  it,  and  it  is  spoken  by  about  forty  mil- 
lions. The  czars  have  made  great  efforts  to  introduce 
literature,  and,  latterly,  a  national  literature  in  partic- 
ular.    The  chief  scientific  glory  of  Russia  arises,  it  is 


said,  from  the  names  of  Pallas,  Gmelin,  Euler,  Bcr- 
nouilli,  and  other  Germans,  whom  Catharine's  bounty 
induced  to  reside  at  St.  Petersburg.  French  literature 
has,  however,  always  been  most  fashionable  anM>ng 
the  nobles.  Lomenosoff  and  SumorokoflT  rank  as  the 
greatest  Russian  poets ;  and  Karamsin,  by  his  belles- 
lettres  writings,  has  obtained  a  fame  beyond  even  the 
wide  bounds  of  his  own  country.  The  sciences  have 
been  liberally  and  successfully  patronized  by  the  em- 
perors ;  and  the  scientific  establishments  and  librarief 
are  munificently  supported. 

The  Russian  character  displays  itself  in   its  two 
extremes,  that  of  the  semi-barbaric  nobles,  and  tha! 
of  the  serfs ;  for  the  middle  class  is  yet    but  in  em- 
bryo.    The  basis  of  the  sixty  millions  of  the  Russian 
population  is  entirely  Sclavonic ;  a  race  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  language ;  by  a  patient,  cheerful,  hardy 
obstinate,  and  enduring  character ;  by.  a  very  limited 
extent  of  intellectual  culture,  and  of  the  character- 
istics which  raise  man  above  the  brute.     This  last 
deficiency  is  the  consequence  of  long  ages  of  bondage 
and  oppression,  and  of  the  insulated  position  of  thii 
people,  in  the  heart  of  their  vast,  monotonous  steppes 
and  deserts,  removed  from  all  the   impulses  which 
have  rendered  the  western  nations  so  enlightened  and 
energetic.     Cleanliness  is  not  a  Russian  virtue.     The 
Russians  are  admirably  fitted  for  soldiers,  and  make 
thoroughly  disciplined  and  most  formidable  troops. 

Over  three  millions  of  the  people  of  European 
Russia  are  of  the  Finnish  race ;  TaHftrs  inhabit  the 
Crimea,  and  some  of  the  southern  steppes,  and  Bash- 
kirs, a  Tartar  race,  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER    CCCCLXIX. 

Geographical  Sketch — Annals  of  Poland. 

Poland,  or  "  the  plains,^'  at  the  time  of  its  greatest 
extent,  embraced  an  area  of  country  which  now  has  a 
population,  probably,  of  twenty  millions.t  But  since 
1832,  it  has  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  state. 

The  Poles  formed  part  of  the  great  Sclavonic  fam- 
ily, which  stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic, 

*  Beside  those  of  Siberia,  these  are  as  follows :  the  Rus- 
tt'/in,  or  SclaTonic ;  the  Finnic^  in  Finland  and  Lapland ;  the 
East  Finnict  separated  by  five  hundred  miles  of  territory,  and 
bordering  tlie  Ural ;  —  it  has  eight  dialects,  mingling  Hb.d  Turk- 
ish with  the  Finnic  ;  —  the  Esthonicui ;  the  Livontan  ;  the 
Lithuanian ;  the  Polish ;  the  Slovac ;  the  WaUaohian ;  the 
Cossack  ;  the  Turkish,  with  its  four  dialects  of  the  (so  called) 
Tartars  of  Kasan,  properly  Turks,  and  the  most  civilized  of 
the  Asiatic  races ;  another  dialect,  spoken  by  some  thirty 
thousand  people  mingled  with  the  Bashkirs ;  the  Btuhkir  dia- 
lect, spoken  by  some  two  hundred  thousand  people  of  a  min- 
gled Turkish,  Mongol,  and  Finnic  race,  the  guardians  of  the 
frontiers  of  Orenburg ;  the  Xoffai  Tartar  dialect,  spoken  by  a 
remnant  of  the  tribes  who  remained  behind,  in  1772,  when 
their  fellows  migrated  from  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas  to  Soongaria,  upon  the  invitation  of  China  ;  the  Kalmuck, 
a  Mongol  language,  spoken  by  Mongols,  who  took  the  place 
they  vacated.  Beside  all  these,  there  arc  the  Turkish,  the 
Armenian,  numerous  dialects  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  idi- 
oms of  the  many  Germans,  Italians,  Jews,  Greeks,  &c.,  who 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  European  Russia. 

t  Poland  once  included  old  PoUsh  Prussia,  Posen,  Gali- 
cia,  Cracow,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  Russian  Poland,  and 
//  Courland.  In  Ancient  times,  Hungary  was  somctunes  gov- 
//    «med  by  the  Bame  king,  aad  also  fiohemia« 


and  from  the  Elbe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  But 
from  what  particular  Asiatic  tribe  the  nation  is  descend- 
ed,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  :  they  are  probably  a 
mixture  arising  from  the  amalgamation  of  natives  with 
successive  hordes  of  invaders  from  Asia.  The  kindred 
relation,  through  a  common  origin,  of  the  Poles  am* 
Russians  is  striking  :  it  is  fainter  among  the  Hungari 
ans,  from  their  incorporation  with  the  Huns  of  Attila, 
and  among  the  Bohemians,  from  their  long  intercourse 
with  the  Teutonic  nations. 

Prior  to  the  ninth  century,  the  Poles  were  but  a  mul- 
titude of  independent  tribes,  each  under  its  chief,  or 
palatine,  who  combined  under  one  leader  or  duke,  in 
case  of  invasion.  These  tribes  dwelt  in  a  region 
bounded  by  Prussia  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  the 
Bug  and  the  Oder,  and  especially  along  the  Vistula. 
Their  old  writers  assure  us  that  these  tribes  were 
descended  from  one  of  the  immediate  posterity  of  Noah, 
who  settled  this  part  of  ancient  Sarmatia. 

Among  the  strange  legends  which  enliven  the  cariy 
annals  of  this  nation,  it  is  related  that  one  of  its  sov- 
ereign dukes, —  Popiel  IL,  —  after  filling  the  country 
with  debaucheries  and  cruelty,  at  length  treacherously 
poisoned  his  uncles,  who  headed  the  people  in  an 
attempt  to  set  bounds  to  his  enormities.  He  would  not 
even  allow  their  corpses  to  be  buried.  But  a  horriUa 
punishment  was  prepared  for  him  by  that  Providence 
he  had  so  long  outraged.  From  the  unboried 
corpses  sprang  a  countless  multitude  of  rata,  of  an 
\  eTiormovx^  ^vzj^^  >NVv\Q.Vi  uumediately  filled  die  palaee 
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an<l  sought  out  tlio  guilty  Popicl,  his  avaricious  and 
inuli^naiit  wife,  and  their  children.  In  vuin  were 
»:rcat  nunihf'rs  destroyed ;  greater  swarins  advanced. 
In  vain  did  the  ducal  family  enclose  themselves  in  a 
circle  of  lire  ;  the  houndary  was  soon  passed  by  the 
(<T(>oious  animals,  which,  with  unn^lenting  constancy, 
almrd  at  them,an<i  them  alone.  They  tied  to  another 
r'l'iiK'nt,  which  availed  them  ns  little.  The  rats  followe«l 
tlti'iu  to  a  neighboring  lake,  plunged  into  the  water, 
Liiia\v<Ml  in!o  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  would  have 
sunk  it,  had  not  Popiel  landed  on  an  island.  In  vain  : 
his  mvctt-rate  enemies  were  on  shore  as  scnm  as  he. 
Ill**  attrntlants  now  recognized  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
and  left  him  to  his  fate.  Accompanied  by  his  wife 
a  [If!  children,  he  Hed  to  a  neighboring  tower;  he  as- 
cended tlie  highest  pinnacle :  still  they  followed ;  nei- 
ther doors  nor  bars  could  resist  them.  His  two  sons 
tvere  ilevoured  first,  then  the  duchess,  then  hims<?lf ;  and 
so  completely,  that  not  u  bone  remained  of  the  four. 

The  authentic  history  of  the  Poles  hardly  reaches 
farther  bjick  than  Miecislas  /.,tt  feudatory  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor  Otho  I.  lie  was  converted  to  Christian- 
ity, with  his  subjects,  in  A.  D.  965.  To  a  race  addicted, 
us  the  Poles  had  been  from  time  immemorial,  to  drunk- 
enness, sensuality,  raj>cs,  plunder,  and  bloodshed,  even 
It  their  entertainments,  tlie  severe  nionility  of  the  gos- 
[K'l  must  have  seemed  a  tyranny  :  especi  »'ly  irksome 
wfrr  i!s  rest  mints  to  a  pt^oplo  swayed  b\  ihat  im|>a- 
lii  nee  which  is  so  chanicteristic  of  the  S«:lavonic  na- 
tiofjs.  In  fourteen  years,  however,  Christianity  gained 
\\u*  entin?  as<:enrfency,  bein;:  urged  by  the  power  of 
lh«:  king,  and  assisted  by  devoted  missionaries,  among 
>\  honi  was  the  renowned  St.  Adelbert.  Miecislas  him- 
st'lf  oweil  his  conversi(m  to  a  circumstance  not  without 
its  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  christianization  of 
Mveril  naliiMis.  He  had  asked  the  hand  of  Dombrow- 
k:i,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Hungary',  in  marriagi! ; 
l)!U  both  father  and  daughter  refused  so  near  a  con- 
in  ct  ion  wiih  a  pag;m.  The  duke  tlK*refore  procured 
ins!ructors  in  the  Christian  n>ligion,  was  baptized  and 
married  on  the  same  dnv,  and  issued  an  onler  for  the 
ilest ruction  of  x\w  idols  throughout  his  dominions. 

In  the  year  1001,  Poland  Ix^camc  a  kingdom  under 
Boleslusl.^  tlie  successor  of  Miecislas,  and  the  country 
came  out  successfully  from  its  wars  with  l)«jlK'mia,  the 
(German  empire,  and  Muscovy,  its  territory  being 
gn'atly  increased,  and  its  |»ower  rendered  formidable. 
The  latter  part  of  tlie  life  of  this  able  sovereign  was 
devuted  to  tlie  good  of  his  |H?ople.  In  the  riMgn  of 
liolt'xfas  IL^  the  Poles  werii  again  at  war  with  the  Bo- 
hemians, Hungarians,  and  Muscovites.  lieing  in  pos- 
session of  the  luxurious  copital  of  tlie  latter,  Kiev, 
the  nobles  who  had  followed  their  king  to  the  wars, 
immersed  in  pleasure,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  iheir 
deserted  homes.  Under  these  circumstances,  most  of 
their  wives  are  said  to  have  married  with  the  sf*rfs  left 
in  charge  of  the  estates.  A  strangt?  state  of  things 
ensued  when  the  nobles  finally  returned  :  some  of  the 
w  ives  wen*  punished :  but,  conscious  of  equal  guilt, 
mitst  of  tlie  n*creant  husliunds  forgave  their  faithless 
partners,  contenting  thems(»lves  with  punishing  the 
M*rfs,  anil  enslaving  the  spurious  children. 

Another  enormity  which  occurred  in  this  reign  was 
the  murder  of  St.  Stanislas,  bishop  of  Cracow.  He 
liatl  ventured  mildly  to  expostulate  with  the  king  on  his 
vices  ar.d  excesses  ;  but  as  this  did  not  check  them,  he 
proceeded  to  excommunicate  him,  and  finally  laid  the 

churches  of  the  capital,  Cracow,  under  an  interdict 
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The  king,  exasperated,  went  to  a  chapel  in  the  country, 
where  Stanislas  was  oHlciating,  and  waiting  till  the 
worship  was  done,  s<Mit  in  his  guards  to  assassinate 
him.  This  they  attempted  repeatedly,  but  were  over- 
awed. The  king  himself  then  entered  the  chapel, 
and  with  one  blow  of  his  ponderous  weajion  dashed 
out  the  bniins  of  the  faithful  priest.  The  pope,  Greg- 
ory VII.,  deposed  the  king  for  this  foul  deed,  who  died 
a  fugitive  and  exile. 

During  many  ages  of  violence,  Poland  offers  the 
same  scenes  which  form  the  dark  liistor\'  of  the 
middle  ages  elsewhere.  Sometimes  the  king  was  the 
tyrant;  sometimes  the  nobles  usurped  all  his  power; 
and  again  anarchy,  wild  and  murderous,  distracted  the 
wn*tclied  country.  A  few  bright  spots,  however,  re- 
lieve the  general  gUxim.  One  of  thes<'  was  the  reign 
of  Casimir  the  Jma7,  in  117S,  \iho  reformed  abuses, 
and  sedulously  devoted  hims<Mf  to  the  happiness  of  his 
people.  In  the  early  part  of  the  thirtecMith  century, 
the  wars  of  Poland  with  the  Teutonic  knights  ended  in 
the  settling  of  many  of  them  in  Polish  territory — a  use- 
ful guard  to  the  frontier.  At  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  horrid  state  of  anarchy  which  followed  the  death 
of  Lesko  the  Bfack,  seemed  alM)ut  to  erase  Poland 
from  the  list  of  nations  ;  hut  it  was  put  an  end  to 
through  the  election  of  the  excellent  Prezemislas  as 
king, by  the  nobles  and  clergy,  A.  I).  l'J95.  He  built 
a  woo<len  wall  round  Dantzic,  the  first  instance  of  for- 
tification in  Poland.  He  applied  his  great  wisdom 
promf>tly  and  well ;  but  the  evils  of  tlm?e  centuries* 
growth  were  not  easily  emdicated.  I  le  was  soon  assas- 
sinated, aril!  his  successor,  Uladislaa^  was  obliged  to 
ally  himself  with  the  Lithuanians  against  the  Teutonic 
knights.  These  pagans  had  enslaved  some  twenty- 
four  thousand  Polish  prisoners  ;  and  when  the  hand  ot 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lithuania  was  given  to 
UladLslas  to  confirm  the  alliance,  these  were  released 
and  s<'nt  back  to  their  country  as  the  welcome  dowry 
of  :*'e  bride. 

Caaimir  III.^  justly  surnamed  the  Great^  came  to 
the  throne  in  llVS^h  He  restored  peace  to  his  coun- 
try, and  f  lest  roved  the  lawless  luinds  of  robbers  which 
infested  it ;  improved  the  towns  by  introducing  brick 
and  stone  for  buihlings,  in  lieu  of^  wo(m1  and  straw ; 
made  good  roads  and  wise  laws ;  and  gave  the 
peasantry-  the  rights  of  proix^rty,  and  power  to  leave 
their  masters  on  just  causes  of  complaint.  He 
encouraged  trade  by  c(»nferring  privileges  on  the 
Jews,  thus  attracting  many  of  them  to  Poland,  where 
they  still  form  a  numerous  class.  So  rich  had  they 
l>ecome  in  Cracow, —  which  liad  taken  the  place  of 
(■nesna  as  the  capital,  —  that  on  the  marriage  of  Cas- 
imir^s  niece,  one  of  them  requested  the  honor  of  mak- 
ing her  a  wedding  present,  and  sent  her  a  sum  of 
monc'y  equal  to  the  dowr\'  given  her  by  her  uncle. 
As  Cusimir  had  no  children,  he  wished  his  nephew, 
Louis ^  king  of  Hungar}',  to  succeed  him ;  and  the 
nobles,  as  it  made  tlie  throne  elective  instead  of  he- 
reditary,  consented  ;  but  not  till  Louis  had  signed  a 
deed  promising  that  all  Poles  of  noble  birth  should  be 
released  from  taxes,  and  all  offices  should  be  given 
to  native  Poles.  With  Casimir  and  Louis  ended  the 
Piast  dynasty. 

On  tiie  death  of  Louis,  his  daughter  Ihdiciga^  though 
betrothed  to  another,  felt  oblig(?d,  for  her  country* 
sake,  to  espouse  Jagello,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  — 
who  was  so  desirous  of  the  match,  that  ho  QtoCem^ 
Christianity^  aod  ^.WmBmA  \t^5^XAa»Sk.  ^^«»m^!«*j&. 
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dniTiinions,  this  hoins:  tlie  only  condition  she  exacted. 
Handsome,  courteous,  and  of  j)rince!y  demeanor,  the 
Lithuanian,  baptized  hy  t!ic  name  of  Uladislas  F., 
founded  the  Ja^ulion  dvnastvs  which  ruled  Poland  for 
several  centuries.  His  son  Uladislas  VL  succeeded 
liim, and,  after  prissiiijr  through  the  usual  troubles  of  a 
minority,  was  clccied  to  the  throne  of  Hungary.  He 
became  involved  in  a  war  witii  the  Turks,  under  Am- 
urath  II.,  whost^  court  was  at  Adrianople.  Heading  a 
vast  army,  the  king,  aided  hy  Huniades,  gained  several 
victories  over  the  Turks,  with  whom  he  made  an  ad- 
vantageous peace,  to  continue  ten  years  ;  but  the  pope 
p(?rsuaded  him  to  break  his  contract,  and,  taking  the 
fit'ld  again,  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Varna,  A.  D. 
1441,  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

Ciisimir  /F.,  his  successor,  aided  by  a  revolt  of 
many  cities  and  nobles  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania, 
overthrew  the  dominion  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  in  a 
ruinous  twelve  y(?ars'  war,  in  which  three  hundred 
thousand  men  are  SJiid  to  have  fallen,  and  seventeen 
thousand  villages  and  hamlets  to  have  been  burnt  1  On 
his  accession,  this  prince  refused  to  swear  to  observe 
the  usual  conditions.  Compelled  to  be  present  at  the 
Polish  diets,  the  king  was  there  reproached  as  a  tyrant 
and  traitor ;  but  he  bore  their  vociferations  and  howls  of 
execmtion  with  provoking  coolness.  Finally,  the  chief 
nobility  met,  and  in  his  presence  resolved  to  depose 
him  if  he  persisted  in  his  obstinacy.  He  yielded,  and 
from  this  moment,  A.  D.  1445,  Poland  was  a  species 
of  republic  —  the  name  she  already  began  to  assume  ; 
and  her  kings  were  butihe  lieutenants  of  the  diet.  Dur- 
ing this  reign,  a  further  modification  of  the  government 
was  introduced,  in  the  appointment,  by  tiie  nobles,  of 
deputies,  as  their  representatives  in  the  diet,  who  re- 
ceived instructions  from  their  constituents  how  to  vote, 
and  could  not  do  otherwise  than  obey. 

Siirismund  /.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1506,  was 
one  of  the  best  of  sovereigns ;  and  during  his  long 
rcign,  the  Poles  enjoyed  more  prosperity  than  they 
had  ever  before  known  ;  for  he  patronized  learning  and 
industry,  and  preferred  the  glories  of  peace  to  those 
of  war.  At  the  Reformation,  there  was  very  little 
opposition  made  by  the  Polish  government  to  the  new 
religion ;  for  Sigismund,  after  having  vainly  endeav- 
ored, by  severe  measures,  to  stop  its  progress,  wisiily 
pave  up  the  attempt,  contenting  himself  with  excluding 
Protestants  from  all  public  offices.  At  this  period, 
there  were  no  less  than  fifty  printing  presses  in  Cracow 
alone,  and  books  were  printed  in  more  than  eighty 
towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  only  country  where 
the  hberty  of  the  pn?ss  was  allowed.  Copernicus,  the 
astronomer,  was  a  contemporary  of  Sigismund  ;  he 
was  born  at  Thorn,  then  in  Poland,  hut  now  in  Prussia. 

With  Sigisnmnd  Augustus  ended  the  race  of  the 
Jagellos,  A.  D.  157'J.  The  crown  now  became  entirely 
elective,  without  reference  to  hereditary  descent.  An 
election  was  a  matter  of  great  excitement.  All  the 
palatines  and  chief  nobility  from  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  armed  and  on  horsijhack,  repaired  to  War- 
s;iw,  which  had  lM?come  the  caj)ital,  each  attendr<l  by 
a  numerous  train  of  vassiils,  consisting  of  all  the  g(Mi- 
ticmen  in  his  palatinate.  The  city  and  its  i^nvirons 
presented  an  animated  scene,  and  not  unfrequently 
swords  were  dniwn  in  support  of  the  claims  of  diller- 
ent  candidates,  who  were  not  allowed  to  l)e  present 
themselves.  In  a  temporary  building  on  the  plains  of 
Vola,  near  Warsiiw,  the  pacta  convent  a,  or  chartered 
conditions  for  tiie  signature  of  the   sovereign,  were 


drawn  up ;  and  to  these  additions  were  made  at  the 
election  of  every  new  sovereign,  till  the  king  faaa 
scarcely  a  prerogative  left  him. 

On  the  day  of  election,  troops  of  horsemen  assem- 
bled on  the  plain,  which,  though  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, was  hardly  large  enough.  The  senate 
and  nuncios  took  their  seats,  and  the  nobles  of  each 
palatinate  were  ranged  in  si^parate  bodies  un<1or  their 
respective  banners.  Tin;  names  of  the  several  candi- 
dates were  then  declareii  by  the  arclibisho[i,  who, 
kneeling  on  the  plain,  repeated  a  prayer,  and  afierwarJ 
went  round  on  horseback  to  collect  the  votes,  whl'.-h 
were  counted  in  the  senate ;  and  tlmt  prince  fur  whom 
the  most  votes  had  been  given,  was  imnicdiulely  pro- 
claimed king  of  Poland. 

Al>out  the  middle  of  the  sc^venteenth  centurj-,  a  dan- 
gerous innovation  was  introduced  into  the  diet,  by 
which  any  member  could  stcjp  its  proceedings,  pn-vi-  »i 
the  passing  of  any  law,  and  even  dissolve  the  asK^-ni* 
bly,  by  his  single  "  veto."  To  this  absunl  custom,  so 
pregnant  with  disorders,  many  Polisii  writers  atlribu!*.- 
the  ruin  of  their  country. 

But  the  evil  lay  deeper.  Th(^r«?  was  no  middle  cla-^^  i  f 
society — the  only  palladium  of  liberty  in  a  niunore!iic:ii 
country.  The  power  of  the  nobles  to  quarn-l  with  t-acii 
other,  or  to  tyrannize  over  the  slaves  upon  their  estau-* 
or  simply  to  vote  for  a  pupjiet  king,  could  not  )n3  callfi 
liberty.  Poland  had  only  serfs,  plvmged  in  iguunmo'-, 
and  doomed  to  hopeless  drudgery  on  the  one  hixur., 
and  nobles  full  of  false  pride,  and  buried  in  scltishn«*>5 
and  luxury,  on  the  other.  The  politiMd  evils  of  Polan*:, 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  may  be  traced  direciv 
or  indirectly  to  this  state  of  society. 

During  the  unhappy  reign  of  John  Casimir^  (\C>VJ 
to  1668,)  intercourse  with  France  hjid  intro<iueed  ::  ..- 
elegances  of  civilized  lite  into  Poland  ;  hut  th»'  ^if 
structive  wars  with  the  Cossacks  and  Tartars  in":  :r*  i 
commerce  and  retarded  the  progn.?ss  of  etliica::o:i. 

John  Sobicski^  greatly  renowned  as  a  gt-ncni!.  w:> 
elected  king  in  1671.  After  his  death,  tiiere  was  :■: 
interregnum  of  a  year,  which  showed  the  wt■al^Mt  ?^* 
of  the  kingdom.  Frederic  Augustus  J.  was  i-Ue'-  .1 
king  in  1697.  Having  allied  himelf  with  Pett  r  :}]•■ 
Great  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  the  lattfT  it\i  r- 
ran  Poland,  and  de|)osed  its  king,  A.  D.  170r> ;  liS  : 
in  1710,  raised  Stanislas  to  the  throne,  which  L.  : 
been  vacant  for  fivc^  years.  Civil  war,  pestiU'nc*-.  a:. : 
anarchy,  now  alllicted  Poland  :  the  same  vear  Vr*  i- 
eric  Augustus  I.  was  restored  by  the  diet  at  War^iw. 
During  his  reign,  a  petty  quarrel  between  some  L  i- 
theran  children  and  a  Jesuit  student  became  the  caL-- 
of  mobs ;  a  partial  couuuission  condemned  the  Pr.  :• 
estants,  who  were  punished  by  the  diet  in  a  ni:r»: 
sanguinary  manner,  with  circumstances  of  war.\: 
barbarity,  which  disgraced  the  republic.  This  n  z'- 
which  was  one  series  of  disasters,  termiiuited  in  17.*t.'{. 

At  the  next  election,  sixty  thousand  Vi»U's  w^.  i 
have  reston-d  to  the  throne  the  philosophic  S:aiii>"..i^, 
now  king  of  Lorraine,  and  father-in-law  of  I^»'.ii**  XV. ; 
but  the  political  destinies  of  Poland  wi-n*  no  I* *]■::.  - 
within  the  control  of  her  leaders.  Austria  ai.  i 
Muscovy,  with  an  arbitrary  disregard  of  interna-.. in:ii 
law,  not  uneonnnon  with  those  powers,  forced  tVt 
lN)les  to  receive  Frederic  Augustus  IL  as  kinj*.  Hi* 
chi(^f  employments  were  hunting  and  smc4cing  :  to 
business  of  every  description  he  had  a  mortal  aver- 
sion. At  his  death,  in  1763,  Catharine  II.  of  Ru#u 
took  upon  herself  to  choose  the  new  king,  and  £xeJ 
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'  iM'L'iuiun  for  ihc  itinjitny  uf  n  notilc  p:itrioiistn, —  only 
riMicil   iIh-   rliniiM   of  i'ulniiH.     SIk'  wus  niiw  incor- 

[Himtcii  iiilu  llii>.sin,  tlioiiiviiiils  ol'  liiT  |iiitrii)Ii<  wore 
lm[is]inr'url  to  SiIhtni,  hihI  llic  coiinln'  was  reduced 
t.i  111.'  .■u[uii[i.>n  uf  a  c-<iii<iii('n'il  pnivlrir.-.* 
j  Iti.iThiLL.;  (It-  (.'KAniw.  — TliHcoii-.i-ic.l<ifiln)ciiy 
i>f  tl:ii  iiuuic,  the  Kt-coud  cnpiltil  of  I'olan<l,  wiili  iu 
I'Triiiin',  I'unkiinliiK  u)iuut  limr  hiimln-il  anil  iiiiwty 
N|<i:iri'  mill"',  iiriii  mii-  IiiiihIr'iJ  nixl  niiif'ty  tlioiiMiiiil 
iMliiilni;.ti1s— l>ii]<;  ii|m.ii  iIh-  Visliib.  In  1KI3,  llio 
■■•■ii^ri'SK  iif  Vii-iiiui,  in  iiliimliTiiii:  I'ulniid  Air  l)u:  liur 
liiii'-,  ciiiiM  niii  :i^n-i!  wlii-iliir  Cmi-iiw  Miimlil  Ih.'I>iii)i 
Iu  H.."iri.  fni>.;ii.  ..r  Aii^'rir..     ■|'l»y.  tli.r.  Inn-,  pM,t- 

ri-ii'l::iiin  tli;it  it  siimitil  imt  liitrlmr  iitiy  h1ii>  wi-n:  i>li- 
ii'>\i<iiH  l<>  lilliir  of  llir'  Tiini-  powrm.  ItK  l<'^i!>l]itiv« 
:i>iM  iiiMv  w:iH  c-iiiniHLti'il  tif  n-|in-si'iil:iliv<.'M  miniiiillv 
i-|>..M'ii  l.y  ih-  |H'..[.|.-  Ill   ]:.r;:>-.  I.)   H^.tn   vvk  mUM 

"111-  of  llif  Uiiir  ]in-siiliii».  Tin-  wiiiitr,  cuiiNiMiiif! 
•  •r  (uvUe  tiK-iiilxrii  nn<l  tin-  jin-'loi-iit,  rnriiii'd  iIh! 
i-V'Ciilivr  ;  boili  l.nn'-lK's  Ix-lil  i>llW  fur  tim 
It  now  lloiirislicd  for  lliiny  yi-!ir< 
ufn  viilunlili-  comtm-rci-.  Hut  Austria,  unili-r  |ircli-iKv 
tli:it  L'mcow  won  ihurc^iort  of  |ii>)iliculn.|;ilntoni,cruHlii-<l ' 
ilii't  rr|Miblic  —  the  lunt  n-intiaiil  of  I'dmh  ind('|ien(l- 
fiict'  —  in  IMfi.  mill  took  llic  (irritory  to  licrMjIf 
Friiiirc-,  Kn^ilanJ,  anil  Kus^ia  i)ui(.'ily  Nubiniltiiip. 

W'urxiiw,  iIk;  ci>|>ital  uf  l'ulaii<l,  in  situittt-d  in  a  vsiil 
mmiy  [iliiin,  on  llic  Vi^luln.  Tliv  t-ity  i^,  in  pni-nil, 
ni'-iinly  lniill,  )iut  In  the  miburbs  llicn.-  an-  lianil-Hiino 
sm-ffiM  and  (■li-giint  bnililingA.  Pmfra,  one  of  tin* 
siil>nrle<,  iit  tH-jmraU-<I  fruin  the  city  hr  llu;  Vislula 
I'n-viititii  to  thr  insiim-rlion  of  IHOO-l,  Warsaw  had  a 
IHiIitilaiiun  of  uih*  liundn-d  and  fifty  ihouiand  aouls ; 
ii'.ii  ihc  ilisiutrous  rvHitlt  of  lluil  nohli-  flfurt  for  the 
mtloraiiuu  of  I'olish  independence  hiu  niurh  diminished 
tlic  iiiiiiilM-r.  The  city  conlaifw  w-vitiiI  iiiiIhcck,  and 
^Nviriimciit  buildings,  wiih  a  univcrNiiy,  and  a  nuniboi 
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dominions,  this  being  the  only  condition  she  exacted. 
Handsome,  courteous,  and  of  princely  demeanor,  the 
Lithuanian,  baptized  by  the  name  of  Uladislas  F., 
founded  the  Jagellon  dynasty^  which  ruled  Poland  for 
several  centuries.  His  son  Uladislas  VL  succeeded 
him,and,aner  passing  through  the  usual  troubles  of  a 
minority,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Hungary.  He 
became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  under  Am- 
urath  II.,  whose  court  was  at  Adrianople.  Heading  a 
vast  army,  the  king,  aided  by  Iluniadcs,  gained  several 
victories  over  the  Turks,  with  whom  he  made  an  ad- 
vantageous peace,  to  continue  ten  years  ;  but  the  pope 
persuaded  him  to  break  his  contract,  and,  taking  the 
field  again,  he  was  killed  b  the  battle  of  Varna,  A.  D. 
1444,  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

•  Casimir  IV.^  his  successor,  aided  by  a  revolt  of 
many  cities  and  nobles  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania, 
overthrew  the  dominion  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  in  a 
ruinous  twelve  years'  war,  in  which  three  hundred 
thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen,  and  seventeen 
thousand  villages  and  hamlets  to  have  been  burnt !  On 
his  accession,  this  prince  refused  to  swear  to  observe 
the  usual  conditions.  Compelled  to  be  present  at  the 
Polish  diets,  the  king  was  there  reproached  as  a  tyrant 
and  traitor ;  but  he  bore  their  vociferations  and  howls  of 
execration  with  provoking  coolness.  Finally,  the  chief 
nobility  met,  and  in  his  presence  resolved  to  depose 
him  if  he  persisted  in  his  obstinacy.  He  yielded,  and 
from  this  moment,  A.  D.  1445,  Poland  was  a  species 
of  republic  —  the  name  she  already  began  to  assume ; 
and  her  kings  were  butlhe  lieutenants  of  the  diet  Dur- 
ing thb  reign,  a  further  modification  of  the  govemiHent 
was  introduced,  in  the  appointment,  by  the  nobles,  of 
deputies,  as  their  representatives  in  the  diet,  who  re- 
ceived instructions  from  their  constituents  how  to  vote, 
and  could  not  do  otherwise  than  obey. 

Sigismund  L ,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1506,  was 
one  of  the  best  of  sovereigns ;  and  during  his  long 
reign,  the  Poles  enjoyed  more  prosperity  than  they 
had  ever  before  known ;  for  he  patronized  learning  and 
industry,  and  preferred  the  glories  of  peace  to  those 
of  war.  At  the  Reformation,  there  was  very  little 
opposition  made  by  the  Polish  government  to  the  new 
religion ;  for  Sigismund,  after  having  vainly  endeav- 
ored, by  severe  measures,  to  stop  its  progress,  wisely 
gave  up  the  attempt,  contenting  himself  with  excluding 
Protestants  from  all  public  offices.  At  this  period, 
there  were  no  less  thcui  fifty  printing  presses  in  Cracow 
alone,  and  books  were  printed  in  more  than  eighty 
towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  only  country  where 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  allowed.  Copernicus,  the 
astronomer,  was  a  contemporary  of  Sigismund ;  he 
was  bom  at  Thorn,  then  in  Poland,  but  now  in  Prussia. 

With  Sigismund  Augustas  ended  the  race  of  the 
Jagellos,  A.  D.  1572.  The  crown  now  became  entirely 
elective,  without  reference  to  hereditary  descent.  An 
election  was  a  matter  of  great  excitement.  All  the 
palatines  and  chief  nobility  from  every  quarter  of  the 
Kingdom,  armed  and  on  horseback,  repaired  to  War- 
saw, which  had  become  the  capital,  each  attended  by 
a  numerous  train  of  vassals,  consisting  of  all  the  gen- 
tlemen in  his  palatinate.  The  city  and  its  environs 
presented  an  animated  scene,  and  not  unfrequently 
swords  were  drawn  in  support  of  the  claims  of  difi^cr- 
ent  candidates,  who  were  not  allowed  to  be  present 
II  themsehea.  In  a  temporary  building  on  the  plains  of 
//    Vola^  near  Warsaw,  the  pacta  concenta,  ot  cViOLiXi&ted 


drawn  up ;  and  to  these  additkms  weie  made  at  At 
election  of  every  new  sovereigiiy  till  the  kng  heft 

scarcely-  a  prerogative  left  him. 

On  the  day  of  election,  troops  of  hoieemeD  mmeuh 
bled  on  the  plain,  which,  though  twelve  miles  in  cirw 
cumference,  was  hardly  large  enough.  Tlie  wmmim 
and  nuncios  took  their  seats,  and  the  nobles  of  esdi 
palatinate  were  ranged  in  separate  bodies  under  their 
respective  banners.  The  names  of  the  soTenl  candi- 
dates were  then  declared  by  the  archbishop,  who, 
kneeling  on  the  plain,  repeated  a  prayer,  and  afterwaid 
went  round  on  horseback  to  collect  the  votes,  which 
were  counted  in  the  senate ;  and  that  prince  for  whooi 
the  most  votes  had  been  given,  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed king  of  Poland. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centiny,  a  dan- 
gerous innovation  was  introduced  into  the  diet,  by 
whicli  any  member  could  stop  its  proceedings,  preveit 
the  passing  of  any  law,  and  even  diasolve  the  asKin* 
bly,  by  his  single  *^  veta'*  To  this  absurd  custom,  so 
pregnant  with  disorders,  many  Polish  writeis  attribute 
the  ruin  of  their  country. 

But  the  evil  lay  deeper.  There  was  no  middle  class  of 
society — the  only  palladiam  of  liberty  in  a  monarchical 
country.  The  power  of  the  nobles  to  quarrel  with  eacb 
other,  or  to  tyrannize  over  the  slaves  upon  their  estates 
or  simply  to  vote  for  a  puppet  king,  could  not  be  called 
liberty.  Poland  had  only  serfs,  plunged  in  ignorance, 
and  doomed  to  hopeless  drudgery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  nobles  full  of  false  pride,  and  buried  in  selfishM 
and  luxury,  on  the  other.  The  polhlHIevils  of  Poland, 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  may  be  traced  directly 
or  indirectly  to  this  state  of  societr. 

During  the  unhappy  reign  oi  John  Canwur,  (1G49 
to  1666,)  intercourse  with  France  had  introduced  tbe 
elegances  of  civilized  life  into  Poland ;  but  the  dir- 
structive  wars  with  the  Cossacks  and  Tartars  inj-jred 
commerce  and  retarded  the  progress  of  education. 

John  Sobieskij  greatly  renowned  as  a  general,  vitis 
elected  king  in  1674.  After  his  death,  there  was  an 
interregnum  of  a  year,  which  showed  the  weakness 
of  the  kingdom.  Frederic  Augustus  L  was  elected 
king  in  1697.  Having  allied  himelf  with  Peter  the 
Great  against  Charles  All.  of  Sweden,  the  latter  over- 
ran Poland,  and  deposed  its  king,  A.  D.  1705;  and 
in  1710,  raised  Stanislas  to  the  throne,  which  haii 
been  vacant  for  five  years.  Civil  war,  pestilence,  aad 
anarchy,  now  afflicted  Poland :  the  same  year  Fred- 
eric Augustus  I.  was  restored  by  the  diet  at  Warsav. 
During  his  reign,  a  petty  quarrel  between  some  Lu- 
theran children  and  a  Jesuit  student  becanne  the  cams^ 
of  mobs ;  a  partial  commission  condemned  the  Prot- 
estants, who  were  punished  by  the  diet  in  a  taofi 
sanguinary  manner,  with  circumstances  of  u-antoc 
barbarity,  which  disgraced  the  republic.  This  reign, 
which  was  one  series  of  disasters,  terminated  in  1733L 

At  the  next  election,  sixty  thousand  votes  wouM 
have  restored  to  the  throne  the  philosophic  Stanislas, 
now  king  of  Lorraine,  and  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV. ; 
but  the  political  destinies  of  Poland  were  no  loogrr 
within  the  control  of  her  leaders.  Austiia  and 
Muscovy,  with  an  arbitrary  disregard  of  intematiQiitl 
law,  not  uncommon  with  those  powers,  forced  the 
Poles  to  receive  Frederic  Augustus  IL  as  king.  Hit 
chief  employments  were  bunting  and  smoking:  id 
business  of  every  description  he  had  a  moital  aver^ 
«Aotv.    Kx  \\v&  deaths  in  1763,  Catharine  IL  of 


il 


//   coaditiona  for  the  signature  of  the  8ovete\g;a^  vfeI«\^»c^s.^v^\\^^^t^\l  \^  «^c«x«a  "^  xiani  kin^and  iiBdJi 
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litl  Id  li:ivo  Im'i'h  r    Dt'ctisiun  fur  ihc  (lis|)lny  of  a  nolilr  p; 
:,  Cimiil   Sinaisliii  Augiixtm  I'pn-    rivaled   ihi!   clinins  of  I'dntid.     Slio 
jiiit  u|i(m  llin  ilininc.     Ht-r  rr|ily    pomicil  iiilo  Itiissin,  thousands  of  Iiit  [Kiiriuls  were 
!es  w«s, "  I  «isli  liim  to  (»o  kiiii;,    iruris|)onu<l  to  Siberia,  and  the  country  was  reduced 
"     Ti:n  lliiiiisiiiiil  Itiissiim  suMii-rs    to  the-  cDiiititinn  of  U  coiKjuerifil  province.* 
red  liir  iiiiiieriiil  will,  A.  It.  1763.        KtiPLULic  of  Chacow.  —  This  conxixfed  of  tlio  city 
diet  wits  iilliKvcil  any  power;    of  that  name,  the  second  capital  of  Poland,  with  its 
wliere  r<'1iit<-d,  Uuxsiii,  I'msHiii,    tcrrilory,  cuiiluiiiin;;  hIkiviI  fuiir  liundrcd  and  ninety 
il  <if  till' ki[ij<di)m  to  t1i('iiis<.'lves.    K[(ii:ire  miles,  iind  unu  hundred   niid   ninety  thousaiul 
w>ki  fxeried  liimMelf  to  Ix-nelit    inluiliilanls  —  lying  npon  the  Visiulii.     In  1815,  t ho 
lii'li  u;is  \i-Si  to  liim,  and  which,    congress  uf  Vit-tiiia,  in  plunderin<;  I'uland  for  the  last 
In  n  \-<Tv  Kiriall  coinimss  liv  a    tinie,  eould  not  a-jnc  wheihor  Cmcow  fliould  belong 
to  Ktiwtia,  Prussia,  or  Austria.     They,  therefore,  gu:ir- 
untied  its  neiiinility  and  invioluliility  as  a  republic,  on 
cuniliiiiiii  iluit  it  tiljiiLild  nut  harl>or  any  who  were  ob> 
n(i\ii>iis  to  either  of  the  thnc  {inwers.     iLt  legislative 
usnnibly  was  couiposeil  uf  represeiitaliveii  annually 
cliiiseii  lir  (he  peiijile  at  larj^,  to  whiim  were  added 
MX  members  for  ilte  cimn.'h,  and  three  of  the  sumiie, 
(1110  of  the  latter  pn-siding.     The  uenate,  connistini; 
of  twelve  mi'mlicrs  and  the    president,  formed  the 
executive  :   both  bMtu'hes   hi-1d  ollice  for  three  years. 
It  now  (lourislicd  fur  thiny  yenn  as  the  active  centro 
of  a  vnluable  commerce.    But  Austria,  under  pretence 
that  Cmcuw  was  the  resort  of  puliiicalafTitai'irs, crushed  ' 
this  republic  —  t)ic  Inst  remnant  of  Polish  independ- 
ence —  in  18-16,  arul  took  the   territory   to  herself 
I'rmce,  England,  and  Russia  (juietly  submitting. 

Warsaw,  the  capital  of  l*olnn<l,  is  situated  in  a  vast 
sandy  plain,  on  the  Vistula.  Tlie  city  is,  in  general, 
iiieitidy  built,  but  in  the  suburbs  there  arc  luindsome 
HtR'cts  and  elegant  buildings.  Pruga,  one  of  the 
Huburbs,  is  separated  from  the  city  by  the  Vislulo 
Previous  to  the  insurrection  of  1830-1,  Warsaw  had  a 
{lojiuliition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  ; 
but  the  disastrous  result  of  that  noble  etforl  fur  (he 
restoration  of  Polish  independence  has  much  diminished 
the  nnmlN:r.  The  city  cantaifis  several  palaces,  and 
government  buildings,  with  a  university,  and  a  numbei 


'  Soeereignt  of  Poland. 


isrd   llu-  |intrto!ic   l*i>Ies  to  attempt 

•  I:.'  salvation  of  their  cinnirv,  under  (\iini(  Thaddeu* 
KM.,i.is|{<>.  wh..  had  s*'rve<l  with  honor  in  the  American 
I'l'i'ihiiiunnry  war,  and  who  now  sought  to  be  the  dcliv- 
■fT  of  Poland.     Cracow  c;«|K>lled  (he  Itussian  gnr- 

r- and    a  national  couneil  proclaimed   Kosciusko 

.|-.t,ii<.r.  Ihil  after  some  sun-esses,  a  bmlv  of  funv 
!l>r.:i«iji.l  Prussians,  under  l-V'dcrie  William  111., 
'.uii..d   the  li.lo  nf  victory,  and  eMshed   the  hi.i«-s  of 

•  iHliiate  his  eruwn,  .ind  the  remnnnl  of  Poland  was 
.IMd.'d  liftween  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Tlius 
i-iiili'il  (his  onee  jiowerfiil  monarchy.  Napoleon  alone 
ciniM  have  r(.'S1l•r•^d  it  to  life,  anil  seems  to  have  so 
■li-sigiied ;  but  his  n-treat  frtim  Miwcow  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  project.  In  IHfW,  as  we  have  already  stated,  a 
nvoli  of  Ihc  Poles  against  the  violations  of  their  con- 

:ii!iou,  and  other  acts  of  tynmny  on  the   part  of 
•  Kuasian  Archduke  ConslantiHe, —  (hough  it  gave 
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7J0.  WrDilii,  queen. 


Wi.  Lnko  IV. 


VM.  Dvl»lu»I. 


likiH.  UolcUa  II. 
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I3K2.  Inlrrrrfrnum. 

IW4.  IledwiM,  queeo. 
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IMA.  Cuimir  IV. 
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ISTi.  Stephen. 
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1697.  Frederic  Aiigiutui  I. 
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1710.  Ftederic  "Auguatni  I. 

1733.  Frederic  AngiuliuIL 
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of  convents  and  hospitols.  lis  population  rcticmblea  a 
perpetual  masquerade  —  long- (tea rded  Jeits;  monks  in 
the  garb  of  every  order  ;  veiled  and  shrouded  nuns, 
self-secluded  and  apart ;  bevies  of  young  Polish  females 
in  silk  mantles,  of  iho  bri<,'lil('st  colors,  promenading 
the  ^uares  ;  the  vencmhic  ancietii  I'olish  iiublc,  with 
muslachios,  cal\an,  girdle,  siibre,  and  red  or  yollow 
boots ;  llie  new  gcnentiim,  cqtii]ipcd  in  tlic  highest 
style  of  Parisian  dandyism ;  with  Turks,  Greeks, 
Kuasinns,  Italians,  Gennans,  and  Frenchmen,  in  an 
ever-changing  throng.  \Varsaw  bas  a  considerable 
commerce  by  the  Vistiihi,  and  manufactures  of  cloth, 
linen,  carpets,  stockings,  ciirriiises,  and  humeas.  The 
other  towns  of  Poland  are  s,n  dl.  L'lbliu,  with  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants, and  Kalisc,  with  fifteen  tliousaiid, 
arc  the  principal. 


The  Poles  are  distinguished  for  braver^-,  militanr 
spirit,  and  impatience  of  control.  They  are  \tonar 
able,  hospitable,  courteous,  and  lively,  but  nol  without 
licentiousness.  Tbc  rich  nobles  live  in  much  i>taic 
and  entertain  their  friends  and  strangers  in  a  princ-ly 
manner.  The  ladies  arc  celebrated  for  their  miructions. 
The  peasants  ore  poor,  ignorant,  and  fanatical.  TbfV 
are  stupid  from  the  efTocls  of  servitude,  and  they  lave 
little  conception  of  cleanliness.  The  Jewa  ore  llie 
general  traders,  and  the  political  freedom  they  cnjuy 
in  Poland  has  developed  better  traits  in  their  character, 
as  well  as  physiognomy,  than  are  found  in  countriu 
whore  they  are  much  oppressed.  They  hove,  how- 
ever, a  tendency  toward  extortion ;  and,  Ukc  the 
peasants,  they  arc  offensively  filthy. 


3Bun§atq. 


Hunpilu  Offlnn. 


CHAPTER    CCCCI.XX. 
/ts  Geo^apky  —  Origin  —  Annals  —  Tekeli 


-  Revolt  of  1848-9  —  General 


■  Kossitth 
Vicics. 

The  name  of  Hungary,  or  land  of  the  Hun: 
Applied  to  a  vast  territory — with  its  popul. 
•K....   i\,;^ _:ii; i i    ' 


of  n 


in 


thirteen  millions  —  bounded  ,     - 

ria  Proper,  Styria,  and  Illyrin;  south  by  the  Mili- 

Frontiers,*  —  of  over  eighteen  thousand   miles 
rca,  —  sepaniling  it  from    Turkey,  but    usually 


"  Tho  MiUtnry  Fronticni  nro  a  narrow  strip  of  country, 
inhabited  liy  more  than  a  million  nf  pcnplo  of  Hcvcrnl  raccA, 
and  undiT  an  entirely  distinct  and  prcuUnr  |p>vmiinnnt.  It 
MrctrhP4  for  one  tlioiirand  niili~i  olini'  the  Tiirkinh  IVoiitior, 
^''m  the  Adriatic  to  the  Ilukoninn.  It  in  divided  into  four 
i^.ilitUTT  (>ovcTnm«ita  —  the  Crontian  military  fninticr.  tho 
Si-lavonian,  the  Ilunjtarian,  and  tho  Tran^ylTanian.  All  its 
civil  o-.Kccrt  are  al<o  military :  its  pcapl(-  hold  thpir  lands  by 
miliiury  tenure,  the  men  bcini;  ohliKixl  to  apjx'ar  nrmcd  for 
defence  of  tho  frontier  whenever  called  upon,  and  to  mnin- 
"-'-   1  militarr  organiution  and  dJAoiiiline.     Sixty  thousand 


reckoned  as  part  of  Hungary  ;  eost  by  Wallachia 
Moldavia,  and  Russia  ;  and  north  by  the  Carpathian' 
separating  it  from  Gulieia,  Its  extent,  ucconling  n 
these  boundaries,  and  including  the  Milila^^•  FrontifTs. 
is  about  ninety  thousand  square  miles.  A  p;irt  of  ii 
was  included  in  the  ancient  Pnimonia,  and  a  p<.inir.>ii 
in  Daeia :  the  latter  forming  the  bulwark  and  boiini'- 
nry  of  the  Romans  in  this  quarter. 

The  political  divisinnsof  Hungary  are  as  follows; - 

1.  Hungary  Proper,  subdivided    into  four  cin;les. 

2.  Sclavonia,  divided  inio  three  counties.    3.  HungaHnn 


The  militaiy  command  of  the  whole  it  f;eneTal]y  [nvrn  t.i  -.'i.i 
biui  of  Croatia,  or  of  lluni;ary,  and  its  affuiin  arc  intni-v^! 
to  a  special  boanl,  or  eouni-il,  at  Vienna.  This  frontier  gtivrr-- 
ment  u  at-  L'^tiiliiShcd  by  Austria,  toward  tiie  oomtiici.i  t  n  l  . : 
of  the  I'ith  [■i^niury,  a-  a  protei'tioii  B;;ain*t  the  'I'urk- .  '  .' 
since  that  nnliiin  hiii  ceii^ed  tb  be  a)(!;res»ive,  iu  t  hief  lav  u 
Bi  a  "  sanitary  cordon  "  ix>;ainat  tho  pUitne,  &e. 

Haa  i»  an  old  word,  which  mean*  "chirf,"  and  i»  a|ip:ir\! 
to  the  commander  of  certain  half  military  dL<tri<,-tfs  cali'J 
Aonnf'.  two  of  whii^h  are  in  Hungary :  the  larsrtit  of  ihes* 
Temeswiir  for  iti  capital,  and  lies  b«t»«rn  the  3il«nMeh 


//    nffectire  troopt  are  thus  kept  up  without  cxpenae  to  Ac  irtMJC.\»iic''i:Vn™»,Kift\.\i5ll».wilte.    Another  banatia  that  of  CMatia^ 
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CnK'itin,*  including  tho  circio  of  Carlstadt^  formeriy 
,iiir!  of  lllyria,  aiid  tlic  Hungarian  Littorale,  or  sea* 

TKA?(srLVA7CiA,m>mctimefi  included  as  part  of  Hun- 
^r-iry,  is  a  territory  of  about  twenty  thounnd  square 
iiii!<^:i,  and  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  forms  the 
(•:iNt(.>m  part  of  tho  ancient  Dncia  of  the  Romans,  but 
ht>r:iine  subject  to  Austria  in  1713.  In  1765^  Marin 
Thi^roMi  erected  it  into  a  grand  principality*  in  which 
condition  it  has  since  remained.  A  part  of  the  origi* 
ii.il  territory  is  claimed  as  belonging  to  Hungary,  and 
u  pnrt  is  included  in  the  Military  Frontiers.  The 
fM'opIo  are  Magyars,  Saxons,  Wallachians,  Gypsies, 
S<*li'ivonians,  and  Armenians. 

ScLAVo^fiA  is  called  a  kingdom,  and  funns  part  of 
tho  ancient  Pannonia.  It  derives  its  name  from  tlie 
•Vr/firt,  who  settled  there  in  the  seventh  ccntur)*,  and 
formed  one  of  tlie  bmnches  of  the  great  Sarmatian  fam* 
iiv,  culled  SrlaronianM.  In  the  tenth  ccntur\',  it  came 
iiii(lc>r  the  dominion  of  Hungary,  and  was  confirmed 
til  Aiifitria  in  1699,  by  the  peace  of  Cnrlowitz. 

llrXGARY  is  also  part  of  the  Pannonia  of  tho  Ro* 
iiinn^.  The  early  inhabitants  were  of  the  (it^nnnn 
4t«M*k,  and  were  conquered  by  the  emp(*ror  Au;;ustus. 
In  the  founh  century,  the  Huns  burst  from  Asia  upon 
Knrope  like  an  avalanche. 

In  (Mir  accounts  of  Tartary,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
(pp.  ;)90,761,  and  972,)  wc  ha%'e  tmced  their  history 
(iiiwn  to  the  time  of  Attila.  With  him  their  power  fell, 
A.  I).  453.  A  portion  of  them  settled  in  tlie  country 
calliMl  from  them  Hungary.  Some  authors  state  that 
ilip  race  of  tlie  ancient  Huns  were  all  cut  off  in  the 
long  war  waged  against  them  by  Cliarlemagne,  and 
(hat  the  territory  was  aAerward  peopled  by  the  neigh* 
lM)rin«;  nations,  to  whom  the  present  Hungarians  owe 
their  origin.  But  otiier  and  more  accurate  authoni 
fiiukr  ilie  Hungarians  of  the  present  day  to  be  de* 
M-cii«)fr|  from  the  ancient  Huns,  mingled  with  other 
rirrs.  The  penonal  appearance  of  the  Huns  does  not, 
it  is  true*,  favor  this  idea  ;  but  ^  tho  Finnks  tribe,  which 
rMniiiMl  the  germ  of  tho  Hungarian  nation,  becoming 
iiiNniiingled,  in  the  courM  of  time,  wKh  Turkish, 
Si'!av<iiiic,  and  German  races,  may  be  sakl  to  have 
ti'niiiMt  totally  changed  its  external  characteristict. 
Tltf  language  of  the  present  Hungarians,  loo,  is  com- 
Miiad  of  Finnic,  Turkish,  Schivonic,  and  German 
il«'m«*nl!».'* 

TIhs  <  loths  and  Gepide,  who  overthrew  the  Huns, 
>  i<l«li'd,  in  S26,  to  the  Lombards ;  and,  when  these 
nmovcKl  to  Italy,  in  568,  the  Avars  entered.  They 
«\!«iidpd  their  dominkm  to  Bavaria,  but  were  con* 
«lii«nM],  and  compelled  to  embrace  Qiristianity,  by 
(Miarlrmngne.  In  the  ninth  century,  the  Magyan^ 
onrr.imlly  a  people  of  Central  Asia,  penetrated  into 
\\w  countn*,  and  conquered  it  in  ten  yean.  Their 
rhiofn  diviJed  the  territory  among  them :  Arpad^  their 
!«uiivr,  took  half  for  his  own  siMure ;  the  remainder 
y^:^n  distributed  among  tho  bferior  cluefs  and  their 

•  /*nMt/i<i  U  an  ancient  tgnitocyt  tMoadsd  by  the  Adriatic, 
t'lvna.  SilBToiua,  Dslmsiis,  sad  BohiU.  Half  si  it  fe  now 
uri.U-r  Turkith  sway.  It  Mweais  that  the  tot  iahahit* 
ai'.u  mm  I'annonisnB ;  the  Uoasaad  Avais  pswcassd  it  in 
tim :  Imt  dusllf  ths  If mA,  tnm  ^>^^*-t^^  in  A.  D.  eM^ 
M*ttlrd  here.  Fraoi  the  asae  JEtdmucA,  which  thsj  aavS  the 
'-•mniiy.  mn  fonned  the  modmm  mmmm  CVmMs  aaf  OasSk 
Thi*  people  era  warliksb  sad,  ia  the  isslndai  aMaalslB  dis- 
thru,  slawrt  sataia.  Jhtf  ssms  aaisr  Iha  ^^ambim  af 
Aiutfia  ia  the  twdilh  esatwj,  aad  have  MSsUj  sa 


followers,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  becaiike  serfs. 
Arpad^s  grandson,  Gejrsa,  embraced  the  Christian 
religion;  and  hia  son  Stephen,  the  last  duke,  as* 
sumed  the  title  of  king^  in  the  year  1000,  and  added 
Transylvania  to  the  kingdom.  Ladislas  I.  and  Colo- 
inunn  subdued  ScUivonia  and  Croatia,  and,  after  many 
wars,  Ihilmatia;  Bela  H.  obtained  Boania ;  Emeric, 
Ser\'ia ;  and  Andrew  II.  and  his  son  Colomann, 
Galicia. 

In  1310,  Charles^  brother  to  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
was  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  whk:h  he  raised  to  a 
high  degree  of  splendor.  Charies  having  married  a 
sister  of  Casimir,king  of  Poland,  Louis,  one  of  Charies^s 
sons,  on  becoming  king  of  Hungary,  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Poland  also,  in  1370.  lliis  prince,  who  ia 
culled  Louis  the  Greai^  reigned  from  1342  to  1382, 
and  his  united  kingdoms  extended  from  the  Baltic  to 
tho  Adriatic. 

On  his  death,  Poland  and  Hungary  were  again 
separated, and  internal  troubles  broke  out.  SigiMmund^ 
who  reigned  from  1386  to  1437,  lost  nearly  all  the 
annexed  dominions.  The  Turks  approached  the  fron- 
tiers, and  took  part  in  every  intestine  broil.  Albert^ 
arch<luke  of  Austria,  having  married  the  onlv  daugh 
ter  of  Sigismund,  succeeded  to  tho  crown  of  Hungary 
in  1437,  but  died  in  a  campaign  against  the  Turks 
in  1439.  Under  LadUloM  F.  and  F/.,  these  powerful 
enemies  were  successfully  resisted  by  the  bravo  John 
Iluniades,  whose  son  maikioM  L  was  made  king  in 
1456.  He  proved  a  very  able  and  fortunate  king, 
and  brought  under  his  dominion  Moldavia,  Walbchia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  Lusatb,  and  great  part  of  Austria,  «• 
forming  an  empire  of  two  huoldred  and  fifty-six  thou- 
sand square  miles  in  extent  ~- about  equal  to  the 
present  Austrian  empire. 

After  the  death  of  Malhias  I.,  in  1490,  the  kingdom 
fell  to  pieces :  civil  commotions  and  bad  government 
made  it  an  easy  prev  to  the  Turks  ;  and  £oui$  IL  lost 
his  crown  and  life  in  the  fata'  battle  of  Mohacs,  1506 
Thb  80  weakened  tho  Hungarians,  that  they  were  una- 
ble for  one  hundred  and  sixty  yean  to  free  their  countiy 
from  the  enemies  of  Christendom.  Ferdinand  I,  of 
Austria,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Louis  II.,  being 
raised  to  the  throne,  the  strength  of  his  kingdom 
was  indeed  added  to  that  of  Hungary ;  but  the  king 
was  obliged  to  leave  Ofen  and  the  finest  part  of 
Hungry  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  were  not 
expelled  till  1686.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  un- 
popuhirity  of  the  hotise  of  Austria,  whose  despotic 
nabits  and  religious  intolerance  were  most  distasteful 
to  the  Hungarian  nobles.  Hence  arose  continued 
d»putea  and  frequent  insurrections,  in  whk:h  the  in* 
suigents  even  went  so  far,  on  some  occasions,  as  to 
callthe  Turks  to  their  aid. 

This  was  done  by  the  celebrated  Hungarian  leader 
Tekeli,  who,  with  his  misbelieving  allies,  had  nirariy 
got  noawwsion  of  Vienna,  in  1683,  and  which  hus 
chiefly  indebted  for  its  preservation  to  the  Poles,  under 
Sobichki,  as  alreadv  related.  The  treaty  of  Carlowiix 
(1699)  delivered  Tran^lvania  and  Hungaiy,  and  that 
of  Psssarowitx,  in  1718,  relieved  the  Buiat,  from  the 
Turkish  yoke.  The  civil  wan  and  insurrectkMis,  hith- 
erto so  pernicious,  cc«scd  in  1711 ;  and  the  house  of 
Austria  has  ever  since  renaaioed  in  the  undisturbeo 
poaoHwo  of  the  country.  Its  inhabitants  have  also,  ou 
various  tijiog  occ»aioni,  shown  themselves  the  noa 
loyal  and  devoted  aabiecti^  their  eovereijia,  from 
the  da  jB  of  Maria  Tlienaa 


EBTOLUTION    OP    1849. 


In  1848,  however,  an  instirreclion  bmke  out,  which, 
going  bcyood  llie  original  causes  of  quarrel,  dcsigaed 
DO  less  than  lo  sepamtc  Hungary  from  the  dominion 
of  Austria,  and  give  it  independence ;  to  shake  off 
the  Gcrmun  yoke,  and  secure  Hungarian  nationality. 

In  order  lo  understand  the  causes  of  this  event,  it 
is  necessary  lo  make  a  few  preliminary  staiementa. 
Joseph  II.,  in  an  earnest  desire  for  that  system  of 
ccnirulizatjon,  or  *^  bureaucratic "  rule,  at  Vienna, 
which  has  long  marked  the  policy  of  the  imperial 
court,  made  many  altcmpis  to  uinalgamate  or  incor- 
porate Hungary  with  Ausiria  ;  but  the  nation  bold- 
ly and  successfully  resisted  them  ;  and,  in  1790, 
the  diet  of  Prcsburg  exaclod  from  him  an  express 
recognition  of  their  rights,  in  the  tenth  article  of  which 
lie  solemnly  declared  that  "  Hungary  is  a  free  and 
independent  nation  in  her  entire  system  of  legislation 
and  administration,  and  not  subject  lo  any  other  slate 
or  any  other  people,  but  that  she  shall  always  have  her 
own  separate  existence  and  constitution  ;  and  shall 
consequently  bo  governed  by  kings  crowned  according 
to  her  national  laws  and  customs."  Under  ihis  ar- 
nngemcnt,  Hungary  has  had  its  own  legislative  diet : 
the  ciiiperors  of  Austria  have  been  successively 
crowned,  and  received,  askings  of  Hungary;  the  royal 
Buihority   being    commiricd   to  an  officer    culled   a 

1 1|  Ihc  several  races  in  Hungnrj",  the  Magyars 
cliiiined  and  exercised  suprem.icy,  ihough  they  con- 
.■::ii!iii;'l  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  population, 
Tbry  are  almost  exclusively  the  landholders,  and  no 
oihers  are  privileged  to  vote  fur  members  of  (he  diet, 
thus  milking  inferior  castes  of  the  oilier  races.  Iteing 
hi-h  Sj.irited  and  jealous  of  their  rights,  they  have 
(■"iistantly  resisted  the  encroachments  of  Austrian 
power,  and  are  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  very 
!i:iii^'li1y  toward  tlic  Sclavonic  and  Croatian  masws  of 
tlie  kinplom.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  policy  of 
Ausiri:t  was  obvious  :  yielding  only  to  the  JIagyars  so 
Cut  us  necessary,  she  fusli'rcd  llie  jealousy  of  ihu 
ci'l.cr  races,  intending  at  the  proper  time  to  brin"  it 
into  action,  in  order  to  aid  in  crushing  the  haughty 
and  restive  Magyars. 

The  revolutionary  movement  caused  by  (he  events  of 
I'-irli,  in  February,  18-18,  found  ihfi  Hungarian  lenders 
already  in  a  slaie  of  great  irritatioD  againal  K.v>a\na.,^Qt 


//     n/rt'aij 


her  constant  invasions  of  their  constitutional  nghis 
Under  its  impulse,  ihey  took  high  ground  with  Ausjrii, 
which  resulted  in  a  declaration  of  independence  on 
the  part  of  Hungary,  (1848.)  The  leader  in  this  and 
the  subsequent  movements  was  Ludwig  Kossuth,  on- 
ginolly  an  obscure  country  atlomey,  who  had  been 
active  in  enlightening  the  public  mind,  as  editor  of  a 
journol,  for  which  he  had  suffered  imprisonmec:. 
The  success  of  this  remarkable  man  in  incutcntin; 
just  and  elevated  views,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  iii 
April,  1819,  the  Hungarians  made  a  formal  dcclan- 
lion  of  independence,  adopted  a  republican  form  ot' 
government,  and  gave  equality  of  rights  and  privi't-re; 
to  all  classes  of  citizens.  Thus  did  tliey  wipe  out  ;l.(- 
mcmory  of  ihe  oppressions  indicted  by  the  nobles  iipi'.': 
the  inferior  races,  by  one  glorious  act,  entitling  tlitii; 
to  the  sympathies  and  good  wishes  of  every  lover  >'•!' 
human  lil>crty. 

Kossuth  was  chosen  president,  and  continued  ti 


end,  with  uuliriug  zeal,   lo   f 
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espoused.  The  government  of  Austria,  for  a  1 
embarrassed  by  insurrections  at  Vienna  and  revolts  ir 
Italy,  was  at  length  able  to  direct  its  forces  aga:ri>; 
Hungary,  in  which  it  was  aided  by  an  ormv  ^■l" 
Croats,  led  by  the  celebrated  ban,  Jellachich,  '  \\: 
a  time,  the  Hungarian  generals,  Bern,  Georgev,  ;i:.i| 
Dcmbinsky,  were  sueeessful,  and  afforded  reason  ■■■ 
hope  for  the  final  triumph  of  Hungarian  independent . 
But  Ihis  prospect  was  soon  clouded.  The  emperor  i :' 
Kiissia  sent  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fiftr  tir-  ■ 
sand  men  into  Hungary,  which  coopernlcd  with  tl  ■ 
of  Austria.  While  the  other  powers  of  Europe  s"<  i- 
mute,  the  conllict  drenched  Ihc  soil  of  Hiingan-  »  ■: 
blood.  All  that  braverj-  and  skill  could  do,  »  crl-  J.  ■:  r 
by  Kossuth  and  most  of  his  com[>atriots  ;  but  the  iv.i  ■ 
Hiet  was  too  unequal.  Datllc  after  battle  was  fiMi^-: '. 
and  city  after  ciiy  surrendered  to  the  overwhelnili:; 
forces  of  the  allies.  The  last  act  in  the  terrible  drrii:  .i 
was  the  surrender  of  Georgey,  and  his  army  of  thin  - 
live  thousand  men,  to  the  Russian  general,  Paskiew  iii'h. 
August,  1849.  Finding  further  resistance  hopelc;'*. 
the  Himgnrians  still  in  arms  surrendered,  while  Ki«- 
snth  and  some  of  his  associates  sought  refuge  in  tit' 
adjacent  territory  of  the  Turks,  In  keeping  with  tW 
despotism  of  his  whole  conduct  respecting  Hungary 
V\\t(i  CTM  at  ^AEsia  demanded  of  the  sultao  the  tat- 
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f.n.l  T  ..f  iho  [I^io-iri.in  <-\V.,->.  T!iis  «ns  iiM;:naiii-  cvvn,"  tlii.L'  Hiin-iirian,  iiti-l  f.^-.-fiii}:  n  rooted  dWike 
niii'i-ly  f-rn^''!   I.y  lln:  Turk,  llnH  sliiiiriiii;:   l'lir>.:i-ii-    lo  (vrn- lliiii.1  (Ii-riiwii.     Tin- |H':is.iiitry  aro  nlmost  aa 

nt'i.!';]  il>:iii  ili:it  »liic:li  lid.m^H  r<>  tlx-  ln-^i'i  ul' iIk-  n^  whrn  i1i<;  It<>iii:itis  rii^t  invu.lr.i  ]!Uri:it  tiurVoiiM 
M.-y  U^.i-<.'.  \(  Iho  tlinx  )i;>s  irj.l.c-.l  •-.>in>-.  »Ik-ii  llic-  wn»<>]is  of  il..-  S<-u),;:in  c'<ii>[>  Ix'r  moti-  clumsy 
ri,r>l!;i[| -nV'Ti-l;;!)!)  mnv  l<-iiri)  1>-s<m>ih  of  rivilixnrinii  ikin  lluisi-  ithict)  iii:iv  )>•:  ii<iw  mi'ii  {'niwding  tlic 
IV....!  tl..-  vi<-.-.  sM.r  ..f  M:.lj.«n-t,  l...«  <|.>  il..-y  mi«n-|.-    «r.r-w  <.f  IV-lmri;. 

r-  .:ii:!."  "|.iril  i.l"  (,'liri-;i:unly,  iin-l  lu.w  imunrlliily  In  lli<;  T'f>-m  i-mirisi  ..f  I-ilS-Jt.  nicxiliarifs  wpn» 
.;'.  :li''v  li!l  iti>-  U'-Ai  \-hiri"'  lU-'v  •i.->-iij>v  !  '      r»uiir|    in   tlv   l|iiii-_'ar.-iii  iiniin  s  uliirli  niniiiil  iis  uf 

IV  vil„,ii«i,.ii  ,,r  Il.ii'.i::.rv  «:is  i\\\l,v,;-\  l.v  nti-    tlcir  f<>rn>i<1,>l>'<- S.'\rl.h[i  i .:n-.     Tl><>.-  w(-r<-  ttio 

iii"r<-i-i  ••x.-.-'iliuii-  nr  l.M.I.'n..l'  lli.T<'v..lt.  »!iurr-ll  vtilil  [...[.mIiiIm.ii  <.!' iIi,-  sr.'i<|H's 'nnil  I ■.»>!••  of  llic 
;ir.i  tin-  Irjwl-i  Hi'  III''  vir:'-.rt;  tln-f  wi-n-  nnliTcil  liv  iiiti'ri'ir.  |>;ir:;.-iiliirlv  lli-  lii.n.>  ln'nt*,  .ir  viirlcrH  uf  iti«' 
|!..-  iii<iH-n:i1  rinrl  '.I*  Vi<  iir».  nii'l  rLtfrnmint.  .t  iiii.l.'r  lr.«.[»  of  uiM  U:ri:-<  <.»  llii-  |.l;.ii,<.  Tli<-  ^uiiutx-nlt 
:l.-  .:.n.-!i..n  ..ri;.'.i.Til  llaviiun.  \..r  <-..iit.l  ih--  (in.l  i1h- lislKnii.ti  .-im|.|..%.  .hl,ri,i-..l»,-.iti  rntislnirtiiiK 
•  ..'-rL-^-s.  ulii.-1i  s!i..-k<'.l  ;1i.' iiinril  "-»•»- uf  till- civil-  l.ri.l;.^^  in  ili'iroMii  ni:iiii><-r,  un  i> -..rl  .,1' iiiIm,  in  ii 
/'  l»..rM.s:,<i.rv  ilx- titi<li<'U><^  >'|>iril  uf  ll>.>  A>is:ri- :  Mvli-  at  tir>l  ni:i.-li  ri'ii.'ul-'l  |.v  lli.ir  •-tirmir-i,  l.iil 
.11,..  It  li'i«  n<>«-  U'.-n  f..ri>i.<!lv  •t>-.-!»n'il.  ikit  '•  llir-  f<mn<l  to  )»-  vi-n'  <'ri;-<-ivi'.  '1),.-  suiri.1i(T<U  *rf 
f.T.u<-r<-<.iMiMrl.>i)  .,{  il  iiiLMrv'i'*  m-.-rtiruHn  liv  ilw-  ufiK/rtillv  Smiiit]" :  ilu'lr  »'';i[hmi  Is  n  mii.->II  a!(i-.  «iili 
r;.'.-<.n:"  all  Him^Mmn  i.'cv.:.-'-.   i.n-   n>.,:i.|«'.t. .  h  ni!)<>Vl>>n'.' IlmmI!.' ;  nifl  iLv  i)ir<>»  it  ultli  xu.-ti  <!<a. 

:.'.  i  :.  -IV.. (  a-^-r »<  I''-*  ^'■•■n  i>'><i»'<t  l-'>-  It"-    ■•-ritv.  iluit.  i,[  .i-l.iv  .>r  „<,.■  linii'ln-'l  |>.-»'<'S.  tli.-v  n>r>-1v 

■-■•■..'r.i    .-..imirv.ulii.-li    •.:il1-->  t!,.-    \,..,;-    ..f    it,.'    mi-i' a  man,  nii'lll.c  ).!..«  i-.  i;<n.r:illvf:i:i.1. 

:..   ;..;  .|,v..i.-<  tl»-   t.-rr'..ry   icf-.  .i>-r;.-*.    j.TC-^i.l.d  ■      TIh-    li-.r^- li.r.N    n.-r-    .-i-.-ia'ly' .ir.a.l.-,l    J.y  llie 

...   -rim-   tl..-' I- .Ml.:  |-a.-.-.    -f   [.r.-imk^.-iiia    .-r.!!- i  w.a,H,n   ll..  v  .-nrrv  »i..|   n-   mIiIi  .!.  ;..ilv -kiil.      I;   ii 

-■■..   Ill'   [..mi^li.ti;;  .r.iii.  •< I  .>f    ll'-- iih.tiB   and' .liini.lv  tl«-   »lii]>.witli  Hl..<'h  lli.v  iin- ri.-.-iisK.nK'.i  to 

!■   ■•:.,■  I -^-h"  yr--.-.     T)i-<-'ii:r..:^>^ri-;..it<,fili.-sv:<E<'m    .••i1.:li'niiv  ll..r^.■  .if  lli- li.-r.l  ih-v' iri:tv  »i>li  t.i  1:.m<- 

.  ...i,i;.'-'.-:  i.n.l  ili.'i::!i  tli.  r>  an-  n^l  riim-ii..iiar.>'-.  and  d.^jH^.-  ..('.  'll..-  a).|.li<viv..ii' of  it'm  w»r  !•.  •)'!:■.-(. 
'.-■;..  I/.  I.  :!..  .r  i-t-lLr.-  ..r  i..-;...n  i-  -.d.^.  rti.-nl  I.,  ll..-  '  ii..i.-Iiy.  I'  ).a-  ii  lian.tl.-  n..l  ni'.n-  il.an  i«..  f..  t  ii> 
J,.    TV  rV..  »k.h  i-.a:.-l  "tl..- .v--|.'i..iiiU!n!..-"    1.  na!li.  vib!.-    ll..-   tl,..nL'   ni'i.^ir.-.   fn-iii    fift.-.-n    i.. 

-:    ]|.;u'.r^.l.'iI»ln.rli)>.'Uf.iir  i.>.--jj:iii<'"  I<t  y  an.    IM.-nly.      A  1<-a.|.-n   k.ll   m  f.x'.l   I..  tl>.- .n.l  ..f  it.  ut..| 

I  .  :  ->  iMnii  inil<-dl)i>'<in1y  <-iiri<.;itiii."ii'.l'ihp.''>.iiiiry.    tl.i*.  hIi.-ii   tlir<>«ii.  n.-ti   hb.-  n   la<-.>.  <"irliiic   round 

\ 'oiM.'iirof  III.:  Il'ni;:araii  ]H.|»ilati'>n  !- ri^lmh.-;    m.-in  or  liup-<';..r   il   ■■••iii.riin.'v  -'nk'-i   lli.-iii   l»   tli..- 

-....|,.   ...ti-'.ri)ii-<:r.'<k  .-iiiinTh:..!,.- mi:N..nLii:)iT-    '-i.rtli  ui:)i    u   .-n.-^lmi-.'   Mow.       Tli-    L.-n^h.-rdi   arr 

>'.:  -.v..    tn.lMlix    ('..Ittii.--^    itii'l    [  ii.ii.ri.itiv       Tlo'    ■'i    .-k  U'll    in    il..'   ii-.-  ..f   tliix  «.'a| tluil.   til   full 

-■..r.il   Tu-'t  nr.-   m  iIm-   lollownii;   i.r-.iB.r: :    'Iti.'    i.:iii<.|M!..y  will   -Ink'-   nn  >ii"my  will rrtnir  i-.r- 

\:.ij-.ifs.  nr  nlin;:  r.ii-.-.»<r>'.:ii  l*^.*."i.  ai...il  In'irm.i-    l,i.i.;i  i:\  jwrt  ..f  ll..-   U«iv  lt..\    |.'.a«-.      In  -kir- 

,.,i>':  till-  .<.■';!». .:,.:ii..,  it."  »'lI.;.  .-t    |-  "i.'.-.  .-..Ji-.-'inv'    i,i,.li..s  an  i-.!:i'.-.|  f-.t  *..l.l..-r,  if  i..-  tins  Wn  (in-k-t 

.,f  S',>v;i.-x.<V...'<.aii.|  .''•rl t.'rf..ir  iii;llioii-<.      It.-    an.l  in.-^  ..  h  lo.i  ;  l.for<-   I..-   .-an  alt.  iii|.t  I..  r.-l.uid 

-  I-  ■.I--':  11  ii:'-.rv  ...titiiUKil  :>l-'!it  •..  i.  ii  li'iii.lr>-d  tl.-wiM  lior-.niaii  ii,-].vt  [.u^!.  ai  .1,  hii|.  tli.-  NU.'.p 
■'..;v.i,.l  Ual!,.'l>L.iik'.i  )uiii.lr.d  ll.»  ism.l  <  i.-rman-.  ..f  ].:•.  l.:.II-1..-i.l.-.l  l)..-nL'.  «!n-*.-l.' ■•  lijii  M.  l.-.o  on  tlie 
■■*..  I.  ...Ir-d  tli.'iv,),!  J.'ws.  I.l'v  i!....-^in.l  i:v|.-1'n  .anli.  'Hi' r.-  u.-rt- m.hu- il.oii-an.U  of  th.«-m.n  in 
!-.,!-   .\r.i...n-..  i;r..ks  Arm.  j.;:i[ih.  \.-.     TJi-t.-   i-    tl..-   Ilmij.r.un   ari.il.-..     Tli.-v  ..f".  n  ■.;r...k  -In-  Aim- 

!.{:.<<■:[..<:   »•.-!.  ty  <-..n<i.:i  ..f  luiu^l.'y  Iu.I.I.-h.    ir.an  ..lli.-.-r.  fn-m  llwir   luir^'i   «i:U  iri.-r..ld.l.<  iW- 

j...ir  )i.'.i->aiiN,  nitd  |>.-ii.liini:  traili.km.     Tin-  iuiMih  ,  tiri^-.      'Ilw^    wotimU  tliU  -fct  *.j,<^  ■\v.*,«\-fc  ».w.  **>_ 
■re  brave,  jftiiuruun,  and  Lanly,  dcvoiedly  Utiu:lM.-d  \o^6ctv\«:A  u  U\i^\\U\.    ^^v«t  \\ >«»* \s»*«ii-«t««*'«=«»» 
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horseherds  were  serving  in  the  Hungarian  ranks,  a 
great  number  of  cuirassiers  were  brought  into  Pcsth, 
wounded  in  a  manner  the  military  surgeons  could  not 
explain.  The  injury  was  neither  a  cut,  nor  a  puncture, 
nor  a  gunshot  wound  ;  and  the  soldiers  were  fur  a  long 
time  ashamed  to  own  that  it  was  caused  by  so  ignoble 
a  weapon  as  a  whip.  It  can  only  be  used  where  the 
horseman  has  ample  space  :  in  any  thing  like  ^^  close 
order,^'  it  would  bo  as  dangerous  to  friends  as  foes. 
One  of  these  horseherds  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Austrians,  and,  probably  to  obtain  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  power  of  his  weapon,  he  was  ordered 
to  display  his  skill  in  the  camp.  A  stuiTcd  figure 
was  set  up,  the  Austrian  officers  pointing  out  the  parts 
he  was  to  strike  while  in  full  career.  Twice  he  did  as 
directed,  but  the  third  time  he  introduced  a  startling  va- 
riation :  swinging  his  whip  in  a  wide  circle,  he  dashed 
his  horse  at  a  point  of  tlie  line  of  soldiers  round  the 
place  of  exercise,  broke  through  it,  and  was  far  on  his 
way  to  the  open  fields  in  an  instant,  untouched  by  the 
volley  of  balls  sent  after  him ! 

The  amusements  of  the  body  of  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary consist  chiefly  of  some  national  dances,  particu- 
larly on  occasion  of  the  vintage,  which  is  a  season  of 
unbounded  gayety.  The  national  military  dress — the 
sfime  commonly  denominated  hussar  —  is  picturesque 
and  martial,  and  has  been  imitated  by  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  peasantry  wear  a  broad-brimmed, 
varnished  hat,  with  a  low,  rounded  crown  ;  they  have 
their  matted,  long  black  hair  negligently  plaited,  or 
tied  in  knots,  a  blue  jacket  and  trousers,  covered  with 
a  cloak  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  or  sheepskin,  still  re- 
taining its  wool.  They  live  in  small  villages,  or  rather 
clusters  of  cottages,  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
road  ;  these  are  whitewashed  and  roofed  with  thatch, 
but  the  interior  generally  contains  three  tolerably 
comfortable  apartments. 

The  Croats  live  in  a  manner  which  resembles  that 
of  the  Chinese.  All  the  members  of  a  family  reside 
together,  under  the  government  of  the  eldest  male 
of  the  household  ;  their  cliildren,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  occupy  parts  of  the  same  mansion,  which 
is  successively  enlarged,  to  make  room  for  the  increase ; 
seventy  or  eighty  individuals  are  sometimes  found  in  one 
house.     This  custom  prevails  in  the  Military  Frontiers. 

Hungary  is,  on  the  whole,  a  most  prolific  country. 
The  vine  flourishes  here,  and  a  million  of  acres  are 
devoted  to  its  cultivation.  There  are  whole  forests  of 
chestnut,  cherry,  and  plum-trees.  In  the  south,  the 
orange  ripens  in  the  open  air.  Tobacco  is  a  staple 
of  agriculture.     Every  species  of  grain  flourishes. 

The  commerce  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding  its 
fme  rivers,  labors  under  great  disadvantages,  from  the 
want  of  sea-coast,  from  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
l>eing  frequently  impeded,  and  from  its  embouchure 
l>eing  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  whose  barbarism  has 
hitherto  baflled  every  attempt  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  Black  Sea.  The  inland  traflic  is  tolerably 
brisk,  and  the  roads  are  continually  covered  with  ani- 
mals, and  with  wagons,  driven  by  the  Jews,  (jypsies, 
and  other  foreign  races,  to  the  two  thousand  fairs 
which  are  annually  held  throughout  the  country.  The 
great  centres  of  this  internal  traflfic  are  Pesth  and 
Debretzen.  Tiie  exterior  commerce  of  HungJiry  con- 
sists in  the  exchange  of  raw  for  manufactured  prod- 
uce. 


Pesth,  the  capital  of  the  late  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, contains  flf\y  thousand  inhabitants ;  Presburg. 
forty  thousand ;  Schemnitz,  twenty-three  thousand ; 
Ofen,  or  Buda,  thirty  thousand  ;  Zombor,  twenty -thou- 
sand ;  Maria  Theresienstadt,  thirty-five  thousand . 
Comorn,  seventeen  thousand  ;  Mohacs,  eight  thousand 
These  are  in  Hungary  Proper.  The  chief  town  in 
Sclavonia  is  Essek,  with  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 

Education  is  in  a  backward  state  in  Hungar)*,  owinz 
in  a  great  degree,  to  tlie  variety  of  languages.  Tii'« 
latter  circumstance  has  led  to  the  use  of  Latin,  in 
affairs  of  government,  debates  in  the  diet,  and  common 
conversation.  The  Magyars  have  sought  to  mckr 
their  language  the  standard  ;  but  Austria  has  resisted 
and  excited  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  Croats  and  o:h«'r 
tribes  against  this  measure  and  its  promoters.  This  i.s 
one  of  the  c<'iuses  which  led  the  Croats,  under  the  pop- 
ular ban,  Jcllachich,  to  take  part  with  Austria  in  the 
recent  struggle.  Some  of  the  Hungarian  nohles  are 
highly  educated,  and  of  very  polished  manners. 

The  Sclavonian  language,  supposed  to  be  of  Ilindor 
origin,  is  said  to  be  spoken  by  sixty  millions  of  peoplo. 
The  Russian,  Polish,  and  Servian  are  the  chief  dw- 
lects.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  the  most  polished  ;  in 
this  there  are  numerous  popular  ballads  of  great 
beauty.  The  Mag}'ar  language  is  regarded  as  of  the 
Finnish  stock,  and  not  Sclavonian.  In  this  there  arc 
many  works  of  value  in  varioiis  departments  of  liter- 
ature. Some  of  the  ballads  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  Bowring. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  Hungary  by  remarkin<! 
that  there  seem  to  be  in  this  great  country  the  ele- 
ments of  a  mighty  nation,  which  it  is  vain  to  expec? 
will  ever  amalgamate  with  the  Germans.  Russia 
doubtless  desires  to  annex  its  population  to  her  already 
overgrown  mass ;  but  the  Hungarians  have  lately 
shown  a  spirit  and  power,  which,  with  the  growini: 
weakness  of  Austria,  seem  likely  at  no  distant  day 
to  insure  their  independence, — even  against  the  over- 
whelming force  of  Russia,  soon,  probably*  to  find  ful 
employment  elsewhere. 

Kings  of  Hungary, 

House  of  St.  Stephex. 

Date  of  AcceMion. 
A.  D. 

997.  Stephen  I.  (Saint.) 
1038.  Peter. 
1041.  Aba,  or  Owon. 
1044.  Peter,  (restored.) 
1047.  Andrew  I. 
lOGl.  Bela  I. 
1064.  Solomon. 
1074.  fieysa  I.,  the  Great. 
1077.  Lanislas. 
109.5.  Colomann. 
1114.  Stephen  II. 
1131.  Belall.^theBUnd. 
1141.  (icvKall. 
1161.  Stephen  III. 
1173.  Bola  III. 
11JH5.  I'lincric. 
1200.  Ladi.«his  II. 
1204.  Andrew  II. 
VIST}.  Bcla  IV. 
1270.  Stephen  IV. 
1272.  Ladi^las  III. 
1290.  Andrew  III. 


House  op  Anjou. 

1302.  Charobcrt. 

1^2.  Loui8l.,(kingof Poland.) 

1382.  Marj,  {**King  Mary.") 


Date  of 
A.a 

1392.  Sigiimund,  (emperor.) 

1407.  Efixabeth  and  Albert  U 

1439.  Ladialat  IV. 

1444.  Interregnum. 

1452.  LadUlas  V. 

1457.  MathiM  I.  (Corrin.) 

1490.  Ladislas  VI. 

1516.  Louis  II. 


1526. 
1.563. 
1572. 
1608. 
1618. 
16-25. 
1647. 
16.54. 
1687. 
1711. 
1740. 

1790. 
1790. 
1792. 
1835. 
lo4o. 


House  op  Austria. 

Ferdinand  I. 
Maximilian. 
Rodolph. 
Mathias  II. 
Ferdinand  II. 
Ferdinand  III. 
Ferdinand  IV. 
Leopold  I. 
Joseph  I. 
Charlen. 

Maria  Thcrcaa  and  I>ib 
cis  1. 


Joseph  II. 
I/eopold  II. 
Francis. 
Ferdinand  V. 
Francit  Joseph  I. 
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CHAPTER    CCCCLXXI. 

General  Views  of  KriioPE.  —  History  of  the 
Early  Tribes  —  Alphabetical  List. 

KiJKorE  has  Ix'^ii  known  to  liistory  for  nboiit  forty 
:M'nlurH's.  Tin?  orij^in  of  its  prinu'vul  inliabitants  is 
'incrrtain  ;  y«'l  srvi-ral  rrasons  induce  tho  lioHef  that 
it  was  srlllrd  hy  ili*.*  drsrcndants  of  Japhct.  The  lle- 
hrew  wriliTs  sprjik  of  Eurojie  urnier  the  name  of  the 
Lslrs  of  tin-  Grntihs  ;  hut  thrv  had  no  knowlcH^  of 
I  he  nortiiern  par!,  and  made  httle  distinction  between 
islands  and  thr  sonihorn  projections  of  Greece,  Italy, 
ami  Spain  ;  thoii^rh,  possibly,  in  primeval  times,  the 
Baltic  and  HIack  Sea  mav  have  been  connected.  Kven 
the  pryinj;  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  northern  re- 
«iions  of  Europe  ;  and  though  tiie  l*ha»nicians  visited 
the  shores  of  the  Haltic  for  undH?r,lhev  studiously  con- 
oealed  the  peojzniphieal  knowledge  they  thus  accjui red. 

About  fifteen  himdred  years  b(?tore  the  Christian 
rni,  we  fmd  Vclasirian.^  and  Etruscans  mingled  with 
later  colonies  from  Asia  in  the  south,  and  Celts  in  tjje 
west.  The  Lapps  and  Finns  were  proliably  upon  the 
tiorth,  and  Asiatic  tribes  in  the  centre  and  upon  the 
I'ast,  quite  as  early ;  for  as  tiie  steppes  of  Asia  extend 
into  Central  Europe,  the  latter  seems  to  iiave  witnessed, 
I  h  rough  half  her  extent,  the  simc  shiiting  of  tribes 
ihat  we  have  n»)liced  in  Tartarv.     Successive  liordes 


*  Tlio  Prlasffutmi  Unm f.hi  wiih  tlirm  ri'piiMican  form'*  «if  |!Dvenini«nl 

Ml  piilitii-ii,  and  iu  Uie  aru  tii«Me  |[i}(nniic  li>rni4  of  arcliiUfture,  called 

•yidopran^  and  roiiniMinc  of  uii-iciilitlured  cavcrnM  and  rairnx  or  wnlird 

luitiindH  ijf  lumo  riirku,  cirrlf*  lik«  SUiDcbcnge,  wall*  tif  va^t  rucki  of  un- 

i|ii.-il  Hizv  uiid  vnriiiiiM  «lia|M»,  but  adniirnbly  Atted,  and  iiAen  MniiuCbly 

I  i«*i  d.    Maiiv  of  Wu'm:  »tnicliiro!<  iitill  rxii4  iu  Asia  Minor  and  Soutliern 

lliini|ic.     ri-laieiun*  a|»|H'ar  Iu  have  inbubite<l  Thracf,  Mar^'duiiia,  SmiUi- 

■rn  itiily,  many  uf  tlir  itlaudii,  and  <i recce,  rliirtly  ;  in  ibu  iatlrf  rounir>', 

iiry  were  Miccifiifd  in  |iart  by  Uio  UtUmt*^  a  kindred  rare.    1'brir  nunie 

*  !>aid  til  nienn  **  wrmiii-rinK  maMUH,**  or  **  Hhepberdsi.*'  TIr*  Pelafiti 
nrre  bi4h  p:i-liirnl  and  afiricultnral  ;  and  baking  of  bread,  u«e  uf  ih« 
.iliiiiKb,  uieaMuniiK  of  land,  are  a«rrilied  tu  tlu-ir  invvntiun  ur  teaching.  Tiie 
itrman  race,  winch  made  the  nuH<t  early  and  the  in  not  rapid  pru^reM  in 
I  ivilixaliim  and  iiitilti-ciiial  attainmentii,  waa  that  one  in  which  the  Pe- 
lii^Rian  bItHHl  wan  lea^t  adulterated  b;^*  furiMsn  mixture,  namely,  Uic  Kini- 
-iii'4  of  Attica,  and  of  the  Ketilement^  in  Aviu  Miuor.  .\nd  to  the  l*clajii;ic 
■It  nieiit  we  probably  owo  all  that  distiniuiHlieii  the  <treek«  in  hMory. 
7'AfiruM/iui  I*  named  a<i  a  IVIu>«ian  king,  in  .\rgulu,  in  the  eightt-enth  gvn- 
craiMtn  N'fure  th«  Tn>j.-in  war. 

TIh'  yjtrutcans  were  Imind  chiefly  in  TuMany.  Their  origin  i«  uncer- 
tain; the  Im'aI  antiquarian*  coii.Hider  them  of  Pela^eic  race.  Tiiev  were 
th<-  ti-arht-n  of  the  early  lUimanii  in  religion  and  civilizatiuo  ;  and  in  art 
liiry  held  a  place  between  the  Euj'iiliani  and  Gret-k«.  Agriculture  wiut 
the  i>a!>iit  of  their  utate  ;  tlieir  religion  waa  gloomy  and  wi|ier»littouii,  and 
tne  oli4ervancr  of  omcn^  wai  made  a  acirnce.  The  early  mmplicity  of  thc-ir 
iiianni*rii  bi-came  curnipced  by  M>n«iialily  without  relinemenL  They  were 
I  iirreetir,  ma-ie  extruKive  coiiqiiiiitH,  nnd  were  bold  and  *kilfiilnaTigatoni. 

The  CflU  inliabiti-d  <Sri-at  Britain  and  Irelund,  France  and  SikiUi.  Tliey 
\\«>re  dividrd  into  the  (iailic,  ur  tiiu*lic,  whu  unce  lniiabited  France,  and 
iri*  !«tiU  iiiiind  in  Ireland  and  t^ulland ;  the  C'yiaric,  or  Wcbh,  who  nuw 
divi-ll  in  WaleM,  Cornwall,  and  a^  RrttuiM  in  UVuii  rn  France  ;  the  IfMynr, 
i\hiilivtd  in  tlie  » luth-weiot  uf  France,  and  thriMi|:huut  ('pain,  and  are 
iiiiw  firtind  in  Die  Wextt-rn  F>niH'e«.  K«nie,  hitwe\fr,  make  tiie  llanqiiea 
III  br  the  llirri,and  a  primitive  and  dii-tinct  |ti-i»|ile  \  and  llic  Gael*,  or  (ialli, 
.wid  t'yniri,  to  he  twu  rai-es  «tf  the  wmo  fiiiiiily :  and  tliry  con»ider  the 
inn-e  I  miiunge^— the  BaiMpie,  Scutch,  and  WeUh,  a*  behin^ing  Iu  that 
kfi-at  rliiM  which  alM  embraces  Die  ftanwcril,  the  aecund  idmm  uf  In- 
tlia.  The  name  CelU,  «r  Kelfaf,  meant  **  fureiai-M ;  '*  but  when  and  how 
lilt  y  niisrateil  fmm  tlie  Ea^t,  U  unknown.  l*ume  chrunt4ogiittii  *peak  of  a 
(''■Uic  empire  in  Kurope,  under  I'rantH,  Jupiter,  iic,  in  B.  (T.  1!^1.  The 
C.f  U  were  ciinfined  to  the  limila  of  llibernia,  and  the  Highlandii  of  Hcut- 
Liiid,  di4lingui»iiieil  only  in  obscure  Uirder  wan,  or  domeiiic  liruiU,  and 
till*  I.':  iiiri  Wire  driven  Imm  Uie  pUinii  of  Kngland  by  the  daaona ;  hut  tiie 
{UUoCrlta  (Ki«H-d  thruugh  a  more  agitated  and  brilliant  career  Uian  any 

•  liter  iif  the  mcf4  of  thf  we*L  Hrginning  aa  nomad*.  Iheir  fiHir^e  eiu- 
liijced  Fjirt^tt-,  A  Mia,  and  .Africa  :  Uieir  name  !■  recurded  with  terror  in 
ih**  unnaU  of  aliuiM  every  nation.  They  burned  Koine;  thev  wn>lrd 
MariMinnia  fniin  th«'  vpli  ran  U-gioni  of  AU-tandrr;  lliey  furred  'rhrrmop- 
\\n'.  niiit  pilla£rd  l>elpbi ;  they  then  procM'ded  to  pitch  tlM;ir  tentji  un  tlie 
l>riiiiM  lit  the  Trtmd.  in  the  [MiMic  nlaim  of  .Miletii«,  on  the  burdt-r!*  of  the 
ii.ll>>,  in  Aoia  Miiiiir,  and  «in  the  liank*  of  tlu'  Nile;  tiiey  lN*!«irgrd  <*ar- 
t!i:iei-.  iiwnacrd  MiinphM,  and  humhi-rkd  among  Uu-ir  tributaririi  (Im>  miMC 
r-o>vi-rlul  nionarrbo  of  the  F.:i<t ;  they  lnuudei]  in  I'ppi'r  Italy  a  powerful 
riii|iirr,  and  in  the  Itamiiin  i  f  rhrjgia  they  renrfd  amKlMT  empiri,  that  uf 
i:  ilatia,  which  for  a  Ions  lime  exerri««d  iia  auay  over  tiie  n  ludenf  liOWcr 
A«i.i.  It  waji  to  the  rmin.int  uf  Ihui  empire  in  A»ia  Minor  lhat  the  a|Nai- 
lli   l^lul  wrote  M»me  •»  Kj'i-lle*." 

The  early  hirtiir>- of  the  Fmru  and  iMppM^w  fiir  aa  known,  haa  been 
ji%en  in  our  hii4ury  uf  I.apland  and  Tarlary.  A  part  tfcem  to  have  wan 
drn<d  along  the  nhures  *jf  the  .Arctic  Ocean,  making  little  ptoitre**  be\ond 
ije  aavage  aute,  an  rfamoiedei,  or  Riiquimanx ;  another  part,  the  IIuhm, 
S4«mbining  with  Tartar  Irihea,  mimim  IhemMlvea  a  laiTilile  naae  aa  deVBila- 
'juTK  uf  Eurttpe,  and  laid  the  baaii  of  ibe  puwerful  natioa  of  tlie  Huncariaiw. 

Tbe  7Wfeau,  or  Germanic  uibM,  an  Aim  kaomn  lo  Malorr  u  undied 
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were  continually  displacing  their  predecessors,  till  the 
GotJiS  were  driven  to  Scandinavia,  the  Finns  and 
Lapps  to  the  arctic  shores,  and  tlie  Celts  and  feebler 
trilx.'S  to  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  or  the  mountains 
which  lx)und  the  ijreat  plain.  The  rise  of  Charlc- 
majrntj's  empire,  of  the  Polisli  kinjrdoms  of  Uunj^iry, 
and  lastlv  of  Russia,  successively  checked  these  inun- 
dations  of  warriors  from  Asia,  of  which  history  records 
several ;  the  chief  of  them  beinj»  those  of  the  Germanic 
trilH's,  and  of  the  Huns.  The  invasions  of  the  Tartars 
under  the  sons  of  Zin<;is,  and  under  Tamerlane,  are 
the  last  of  these  nomadic  inroads. 

The  ^n:at  phiin  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Alps  and  Carpathians.  These  we  may  presume  to  have 
defended  tlie  Etruscans  and  Pelasm  from  the  north- 
eastern  swurms,  and  allowed  them  to  remain  settled 
long  enou(;;h  to  developc  the  civilization  they,  and 
especially  the  Etniscans,  early  attained. 

The  Vclasfrians  seem  to  have  entered  Europe  alonjr 
the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  throu«»h  Thrace ; 
the  Goths  along  the  southern  shores  of  Russia,  from 
the  Caucasus ;  the  Germans  alonji  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  from  Central  Asia ;  the  Scythi- 
ans fn)in  Independent  Tartary ;  the  Sarmatians  from 
Mongolia ;  the  Avars  from  Turkestan,  and  the  Ilnns 
from  Siberia.*  Details  resj)ccting  these  tribes  are 
added  in  the  note*  below. 

tribei,  inhabiting  Central  Europe.  An  A»iaiic  and  nuniadtc  urigin  la 
generally  ai<critieil  to  them ;  but  whence  and  when  thev  migrated  ia  un. 
known.  Von  Hammer  call*  the  Gcrmani  a  Bactriano-Medinn  nation.  Jual 
bL&>re  the  I'liriiitian  era,  they  were  divided  into  tlie  lns*rotu*t  who  lived 
«in  the  uccan  ;  the  Hermwmes^  in  Iii«  Central  part^i ;  and  the  t»t^rome*j  in 
the  rewt  of  (ii-miaiiy  \  the  aubdivisMina  uf  theae  nation!  are  given  in  oui 
account  of  (Ik-niiuiiy. 
AlKHit  one  hundreil  year*  before  the  Chrirtian  era,  a  barbarian  torrent 

—  the  '/'rutpHfa^  Ctmbn^Kc.  —  wan  luoaeiied — by  what  caum*  i*  unknowa 

—  from  the  fanher  vide  uf  the  F.lbe,  and  the  mongrel  honie  of  Ciermam 
and  Scandinavian!!,  of  gigantic  atature,  uivage  valor,  nnd  lingular  .iccou. 
irenienta,  dencended  lownnl  the  a<Mith.  On  their  route,  a  nuuilier  of  t'el 
tic  tni>eM,  uf  which  the  Tigunni  and  Tectoaagc  are  named,  Joineil  tlii'iiL 
Ttie  R^Muana,  having  taken  Noricum  under  their  protection,  and  ritriulrd 
thi-ir  away  to  the  l*)-reneea,  were  crowding  forward  upon  Austria  and 
France.  On  the  one  fn»ntier  they  were  defeated  by  the  Grrman*,  on  tlio 
otlier  by  the  Cella.  A  second  Rimian  army  waa  defeated  in  FraiiCf  Ibu 
next  year,  (.A.  IK  lOTt ;)  but  aoon  aAer  >lanu«  defeats  d  tlie  I'lmbrl  :iiid  tin  ir 
confedenite  tribe*,  who  aought  tu  jhvade  Italy  from  ttie  north  i^n^t ;  und 
aliMi  the  Teutonea  and  Ambronea,  at  Aiz,  in  t^aithem  France.  'J'hf  lui«« 
of  the  harbariana  in  the  two  bait  lea  waa  nearly  half  a  niilliun. 

The  Smeei  —  that  is,  **  red-hain-d  "  —  were  a  laiwrrful  iirf»|de  of  r.niitiTn 
Germany,  extending  frum  the  Baltic  to  the  Danulte.  Phe  iMug-h-irfii^ 
SfmHcmeA,  and  »^mgli  werv  aome  of  it^  Iribea ;  the  Cafli,  JfarrifWiraai, 
Ukiij  and  Sfffmmbri  are  enumemted  aa  otheiw.  The  term  t<iievi,  iiipli-ad  of 
being  genenil,  came  in  time  to  hi*  n|iplieU  loa|iartof  theae  p(>4i)de  whoai  tiled 
in  a  ciMinir)'  named  fmm  them  8uabia,  now  called  Wittemberg  and  I'-adfii. 
The  jf/djw  were  a  Scythian  race,  whi#e  origin  la  given  in  lair  account  of 
Tartir}'.  In  Kuro|ie,  they  dw«<lt  between  the  yulga  and  Don.  .At  one 
time,  their  power  extended  from  Liberia  to  India  ;  but  tiie  llun«,  bn  aking 
in  upon  them,  drove  aome  iiit«i  Caucaaua,  wiiere  f he>'  are  calleil  JilkamiHiu ; 
olhera  joinifl  the  lluna  in  their  advance  n|Hm  the  (Suihw  ;  olhrra,  "till,  in- 
c<irporatfd  theni«elvea  with  tlie  nortbern  Gfriiian:*,  and  fharfd  with  tiiem 
tlie  aiHiila  of  Konian  France  and  H|nin.  The  wf /i'Mdaai  —  *' all  racra  ol 
men  **  —  were  a  confeileracy  fmm  all  the  German  Ihbea,  who  nnited  upon 
file  irpper  Rhine  to  reaial  the  Rumans,  in  CaracAlla's  time.  Cluvia  over 
thri>w  and  diaprra<>d  ltH>m. 

.AfWr  the  defeat  of  the  Kariarian«  by  Marlua,  (I(>1  H.  C.)  the  fugitirea, 
wImi  tied  arruaa  the  Rhine,  formrd  a  trilie  called  JfarrMianai.  During  llie 
next  century,  a  leader  united  aeveral  tribe*  with  thcni,  ftirming  tlie  Mar- 
cumannic  cunfedcracy,  with  which  he  aubdued  the  iwwerful  kingdom  of 
the  Anil,  in  Bohemia  and  Francunla.  and  formrd  an  emiare  which  could 
aend  aeveDty  thcaiaand  men  into  the  field.  The  CAeraaci,  their  rival*, 
become  the  leading  tribe  thriMigh  their  defi*Bt  of  Varua,  bumbM  thu  Mar- 
ciimanni.  The  Chrrufci  btTame  feeble  thmugh  diaaensinns.  and  the  CatU 
luae  Iu  power,  but  were  reduced  by  the  Roman*.  PeriM'tuai  quarrels  pre- 
vented the  Germanic  trihei  fmm  taking  advantage  uf  the  growing  wcak- 
iifa4  of  Rome.  At  last,  the  Jter*ief,  a  tribe  in  the  west,  in  llolland,  gained 
dwidtd  advantngi-s  ;  and  Ibe  MarctMuannic  war  uiiitea  tlie  |Niweriul  tribes 
against  the  Ruiiian!i.  In  tbi!«  and  aimilar  wars  aucceo*  fluctuated  1ms 
twren  tlie  partiei*.  In  tlie  beginning  uf  the  tilth  century,  Icirlianana  a«- 
aailrd  the  Roman  empire  <»n  all  fidea.  yaudala,  8yevi,  and  .Alalia  ^4  izi-d 
Spain  :  Kurgiindians  invaded  Gaul ;  yiaigulh«,  Italy  and  S|nin  :  the  (>i- 
trocutha  warrt-d  ypun  tlie  Viaigniha,  and  th'>  I^ngobardi  u|M.n  the  (Mro- 
gutha.  Thu*  began  thi«e  mo«-einenl«,  westward  and  auulhwanl,  •/  Innu- 
mermhle  hordea,  which  were  called  liie  grgtU  wugrtitm  of  ik€  juOmw^,  and 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Rooie. 

'Die  Goths  were  called  Oete  by  the  Roman*,  and  are  Aral  spoken  of  a« 
bartMriana,  of  gloomy  habits,  dwelling  near  the  nmutha  of  the  Danube       |  - 
llerodotiii  calls  tbem  the  brmveat  of  the  Thraeians.    We  hare  already,  In      : 
our  account  of  Taitaiy,  named  a  bmncb  of  the  blue-eyed  and  fiiir<4uiie4     1 1 
Gela,  aa  iMiBdini  an  empiw  then  under  Ike  Chinaae  naoM  of  Ffta.    Tte     il 
Goitaa  of  Ike  Scaadinanan  ppalaauta,  NorwaTm  ^^'^MUsi^iLa^  yt^  ^^_   X 
called  Gala  hjr  tba  Sonaaa.  Tti*}t>«a>  aaas-na  ^Bwfc.^^  K^afc^^a^^  <wa 
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LIST    OF    EARLY    TRIBES 


I 


1 1 


The  importance  of  the  history  of 
the  early  tribi'S  and  nations  of  Eu 
rope  induces  us  to  give  a  view  of 
them,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
for  easy  reference. 

A. 

AcnjEi,   a  main    branch   of   tlie  .£ulic  rare 

Grwce. 
AcniTi,  the  wme  with  Acturl, 
J%i>i7i,  a  iKiwfiful  nation  of  Ml«!<llo  Ouiil,  75  B.  C. 
^^LKH,  a  main  branch  of  the  Ilelk-nio  rac«, 

GrtHJoe. 
J-'gri,  a  small  triinj  near  anoit-nt  T^omo. 
^'sTii,  on  the  MKith-i'U^t  ?hon*  ot'th'-  I'liiltlc 
AtiATiiYHSi,  a  civilized  iHMtiile  of  Iluiipiry,  500 

ac. 

Alani.  or  AiJiN^  i>#»tw<'en  the  Don  and  Volira, 
anti  tiienfe  stretching  thoir  [)Owcr  to  Gvrmoiiy 
and  India. 

ALHrci,  on  the  lunnntain^  above  Marseille*. 

A 1. KM  ASM,  a  coufi'denition  on  the  Cpi»vr  Hhinck 
^»H.  <:. 

Allobrooer,   **  hiffhlandcrfl,"  Gauls  of  Dau- 

Ebiny,  Pieilinont,  and  Savov,  second  century 
.  C. 
Ambarri,  Ganlit  on  the  Saone,  Fmncc. 
AmbiaM,  Belcir  Gallic  about  AmienH. 
Ambrones,  *■*■  dwclliTH  on  the  Uhono,"  France. 
Anoli,  GermanH  of  Floldtein. 
Antiiropopiiaoi,  I  "rannihalit"    of    Polwh 
AxuROPflAOI,  \      Ru!i>i».  5<K)  K.  C. 

AoNEM,    the   earlier    inhabitants    of    Btsolia, 

Greece. 
Aquitani,  Iberian  Ganis  of  South-west  France, 

between  tlie  Garonne  and  the  Pyr<.>nce». 
Arevaci,  Celtiberians  about  Numantia  and  Se- 

([uvia. 
Aroippjei,  a  bald,  sacred  nation  of  the  Saurom- 

atz. 
Aroivi,  people  of  Arf^os,  Greece. 
A:(TURES,  in  the  Axturias,  Hpain,  about  Antorga. 
Atrebates,  of  Belf{ic  Gaul,  about  Arras. 
Atrerati,  on  the  Thames,  England. 
AuTERci,  ihnte  nations  of  Gnul. 
AVARM,  Oriental   Finn^,  like  the  Iluns;  they 

fornii'd  a  vaxt  empire  in  Uuniiia,  in  the  sixth 

century. 

B. 

BAaTARN.K,  went  from  Poland  and  Prussia  to 

the  lto(>  Kivfr. 
Bat  A  VI,  Home  (\ntii  of  Holland,  aUmt  Le>'den. 
BEijG.fi,  ''  wiirrinni,''  G*»rmnns  near  the  Seine. 
l{ITL'Riurs,Gaulsabout  Bourses  and  Bourdeaux. 


Boil,  went  from  Gaul  to  Bolicniia;  then  to 

Bavaria. 
Bren.ni,  and  Breuni,  in  Italy,  near  I^ike  Mag- 

giore. 
Briuantes,  grentest  and  mo9t  ancient  of  the 

Britons,  from  Thrace  ;  about  York. 
Britanni,  inhabitants  of  Britain. 
Bruttii,  in  Southern  Itiily. 
BrniM,  in  5U0  B.  ('.,  l)ftween  Don  and  Volga. 
BL'HROirNus,  BUROt.'NDi,  fnmi  PnH!<ia ;   they 

came  to  Burgundy,  tifth  century  B.  C. 

c. 

Cat^  JvCT,  In  Galicia,  Spain. 

Cantabri,  in  Bincay.  sfpain,  resisted  Rome  two 
hundred  years,  till  19  B.  C. 

Carnl'Tes,  in  Gaul,  nbimt  Chartres;  here  was 
the  chiiff  seat  of  the  Uruidx. 

Catti,  CiiATTl,  in  Hffse,  about  Cnssel. 

Celt.k,  KELTJR.the  Gallic  mce  of  the  west. 

Celtiberi,  the  Gauls  united  with  the  Basques 
in  Mid-S|iain. 

Celtici,  in  Portugal,  about  Boja. 

Centai'RI,  a  mounted  irilw  of  Thessaly,  Greece. 

CiiAOXES,  in  EpiniM,  nrar  Uaimaiin. 

Cherusci,  between  Wcser  and  Elbe  ;  defeated 
Varus,  A.  I).  10. 

Cimrr^  in  Jutland. 

CiMMERll,  in  South  Rusoja. 

CoNCAM,  in  S|Kiin,  with  Srythinn  customs. 

CORALLI,  savages  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Dan- 
ube. 

(TURETES,  pirates  who  settled  in  Crete. 

Cyclopes,  in  Sicily,  or  mvthical. 

Cymri,  Kymri,  ancient  Wehh. 

Cynetes,  Cy.nessi,  the  woAtcrumost  people  of 
Europe. 

D. 

Dact,  or  Getx,  in  Transylvania,  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  Hungary  ;  subdued  sticcessive- 
ly  by  the  Sarmats.  Goths,  Iluns,  and  Saxons. 

Dalm'ates,  on  the  Adriatic,  from  Thrace ;  bold, 
piratical,  sulnlued  by  the  Romans  in  tlie  first 
century  B.  C. 

Dam  Ml,  anciently  of  Clydesdale,  &c.,  Scot- 
land. 

Damnomi,  of  Devonshire  and*  Cornwall,  Eng. 

Danai,  the  Greeks,  e«peri.illy  the  Argives. 

DOLOPEtf,  in  tlie  south-east  of  Thet^saly,  Gn>ere. 

DoKiAN.H,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Hellenic 
tribes,  Greece. 

ERt'ROXEfl,  of  Belgic  Gaul,  about  Liege  and 

Ton, 'res. 
Editam,  in  Valencia,  Spain. 


EuoANEi,   went  ttcm   the  VeDetian  lerritor) 
westward. 

F. 

Falisci,Falerii,  Etnirinns  ?t  m-arwHhRoni*» 
Franci,  Franks,  a  confederation  of  Gf-rinanif 

tribes  against  the  Saxon  triiies,  cunimencini  ja 

the  second  centur}-  A.  U.    Cluvia  uiiitt-d  tlicsi 

A.  D.  500,  to  begin  France. 
Frisii,  east  of  the  Rhine's  mfiitb,  between  tD« 

Ems,  Vecht,  and  ocean  ;  in  Fricslaud,  Ilc 

G. 

Galli,  the  BelgB,  AquitanI  and  Celts  between 

them. 
Gelom,  a  civilized  ancient  people,  with  a  vast 

woiKlrn  city  in  i^ithern  Ruxsin. 
GERMAN!,  tribeii  of  Geniiany    from  the  Oxcv 

whose  plains  vere  called  Drcliermania,  aiic 

originated  the  Persian:*. 
Gerriii,  Scythians  about  the  sources  of  the 

Dnieper. 
GetjK,  about  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  j  of 

origin  similar  to  the  Goths. 
GlGANTKH,  GlANTrt,  on  tlie  penincula  betweva 

the  Gulf  of  8alouiki  and  Ca»sandria,  in  SJac^- 

dimia. 
GoTiii,  Goth 9,  went  from  Caucasus  to  Sw> 

den,  500  B.  C.      In  the  third  century  A.  D. 

Gollit  croesed  the  Dniester  we»lward. 

II. 

IlELLAfl,  HELT.ENEa,  (ireece,  Gref ka ;  flr4  in 
a  district  of  Thessaly,  1%^  B.  C,  tlirn  univrr- 
sally,  as  the  tribe  conquered  <>rt-crr.  i;.c 
ilellenes  were  di\ided  iulo  Dorians,  ^CtJiins, 
Acbarans,  and  lonians. 

IlELOTA,  Helots,  a  race  enslaved  by  ti:i-3 
Dorian  conquerors,  the  Spartann. 

IlELVETii,  between  the  Rhine  and  Rhone. 
Lakes  Constance  and  (iencva,  and  .MiMint  Jur«. 

He L VI I,  Gauls  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhi«Di. 

Heneti,  fabled  to  have  come  from  Asia  Mmcr, 
and  settled  near  Venice. 

Heraclida:,  the  posterity  of  HercuIeA,  wh<i 
after  an  exile  of  one  hundred  >ears.  n-turnr.j 
and  subdued  the  Pvloiionnesus,  tonuing  L*.« 
Hellenic  invasitm,  1104  B.  C. 

Hermiones,  the  central  tribes  of  Germany. 

IlERMUMJURI,  a  powerful  people  ;  the  lead.n; 
tribe  of  the  Hermiones,  and  east  and  nuns 
east  of  the  Alemanni. 

Hermci,  near  Rome,  which  they  slrug;k-^ 
against  for  two  hundred  years. 

Heritli,  driven  fnnn  8w«;den  by  Dan«>f,  tS>7 
settled  on  thttiitea  of  .Axof ;  though  defeated  M 
Ostrogotiis,  they  establisiicd  a  powerful  rio 


from  the  vicinity  of  Caucasus,  conquered  Scandinavia,  under  its  chief, 
the  yi>iin!;rr  Odi' ,  who  built  a  city  Siijtuna,  with  a  temple,  establisluHl  a 
wori'thip  and  a  Im  nirchy,  introduci^d  the  Runic  alphabet,  and  was,  in 
short,  tlio  li-uishilor  and  rivili/.i-r  of  the  north.  This  was  nlMtut  .'M)  or  CO 
B.  V,. ;  or,  arconling  tf>  some  hisUirinnx,  in  the  fidh  century  B.  C,  at  the 
time  of  tile  inva.<<iou  of  iVythia  by  Darius  of  Per'*ia.  This  chief,  Odin, 
wa>(  coiiftiunded  with  th«>  giMl  Odin,  or  W«iden,  who  is  siipiMHed  to  lie  the 
iam«  UN  Buddha.  The  [leople  of  that  part  of  Scandinavia  best  known  to 
the  Roiinns  were  railed  HdlfrionfUy  in  PIiiiy*s  lime,  whence,  perhaps,  the 
name  Ilollaud.  Taritus  names  the  Suionr^  as  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  long 
cillod  Sueoiiia :  and  the  Sitvne*  of  Noruay,  soiitli  of  Lake  Malur,  where 
lay  the  city  Sitiirn,  or  Sigtun:u 

The  name  Goth*  appt.'ars  lirst  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
A.  I).,  ihey  rriHtAed  the  Dniester,  and  devastated  Dacia  and  Thrace,  but 
were  btMight  otf  and  induced  to  return.  They  then  spread  ea.«t ward, — 
forming  the  O.strogoth  nation,  —  crossed  the  Black  Sea.  and  ravaged  its 
soiiiheni  shores.  In  djl),  they  invaded  Mnredonia  un<(ucce!<sfully  ;  in  '27:2, 
Dacia  was  given  up  to  the  western  portiim  of  the  natiim,  wh(»  were  cn1li>d 
Viiianths.  Thiisc  D.'ictuu  Goths,  or  Visigoths,  invaded  Illyricum  uiisuc- 
ce>**l'iilly,  whi-n  ConsU'intine  I.  was  emperor;  but  Constnntine  II.  MMtled 
them  in  .Mir<*ia,  where  they  cmbnired  t'iiristinnity,  and  their  t)i«lK»p,  LM- 
philus,  ab<iiit  the  msilillv  of  the  foiirlli  century,  wrote  the  tr:iii«Ialinn  of 
the  Srriplnre-j  rallf-il  the  .l/.A<rtir(*(Ai>.  In  :f7o,  ihe  Huns  drove  the  Ostro- 
g(»thH  iiiMui  the  VHicotlii,  who  took  refiiee  in  .Mn'sia,  but  uftervvard  in- 
vaded Thraee,  and  exeniscd  creat  infiiieiire  at  (.'<in!>tniitinople,  a-«  allies, 
mer»'enan*»i,  or  enemies.  Their  history  under  AInric  and  .-Vtaiilph  is 
given  in  our  armunts  uf  Italy,  <iermany,  and  Spain.  The  O^^trognths,  who 
had  s<-iilfd  ill  P.innonJa,  after  the  destnirtion  of  the  IhuH,  extended  their 
power  over  Moricum.  Rlictia,  and  Illyricum,  and  in  4«1)  invaded  Italy,  as 
elsf\vti"re  related.  Overthrown  by  Nurses  in  541,  the  Goths  figure  no 
Umcer  in  Kiirofie,  except  in  Spain. 

A  kinedom  i»f  Gothia  exi!>ted  in  Scandinavia,  distinct  from  Sweden 
Pro|»''r,  I. II  the  twiltth  ci-ntury  A.  D.,  when  it  wa«  untied  t<>  Sw^•den.  The 
Osirogiiths  and  Vi'iieolhs  are  thoiicht  to  have  Ih'i  n  derived  orsiiinally 
from  Scandinavia.  In  A.  1).  UO,  the  yamlali  —  that  is,  "  wau.linrs  "'  — 
issued  lunrr  and  anunyed  the  Rcmians  ;  in  4IU,  they  passed,  witli  the  Surtci 
and  AUini^  inlf»  Sfiain  ;  and  thence,  very  sot»n,  to  Africa,  whence  they  in- 
vaded Italy,  and  m»  ransacked  K<>me  that  their  name  becain*'  a  provirb  lur 
ruthles?!  de*tnirtivenes«.  Out  of  Scandinavia,  ttK).  rani«  the  Northmen, 
or  .V^TfRun^,  who,  as  early  as  the  eighth  rentury,  spread  terror  and  devasta- 
tinii  fruin  their  ship*,  over  the  iihort's  of  Euroite,  frmn  the  re(*t.*s-t.*s  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  enacts  of  Andalusia,  in  Sihiin.  As  Vikincar,  —  that 
is,  "sea-kings."  or  pirates,  —  they  enterea  every  inlet  for  plunder ;  sarlced 
cities,  and  at  la«t  founde<l  powerful  kingdoms  in  Rusnia,  at  Novgitrcnl  and 
Kiev,  A.  D.  bi'i'i,  dec. ;  in  Normandy,  in  the  tenth  centur>' ;  in  Sicily  and 
fiiHithvrn  Italy,  in  the  middle  of  tne  11th  century.  In  Imiti,  this  Scimdi- 
tiMvinn  race  conquered  England,  and  infVised  tomeoC  Vu  moH  comman^- 
iag  elemcata  into  the  Eoflicb  clianctcr. 


\ 


The  early  inhabitants  of  the  great  eastern  plain  of  Europe  remsin  m  S- 
noticed.  This  broad  tract  was  considered  a  part  of  Scythia ;  afterward  .: 
received  the  name  of  Sormatin.  The  Greek  colonies  of  2M»uthem  Rum.i 
settled  here  between  KpOu  and  .'>00  R.  C,  carried  on  a  fur  trade  among  liir^ 
Skuthoif  as  they  called  the  inhabitants.  In  iW  to  (ilti  B.  C\.  Cimmfritti. 
driven  from  the  shores  of  tlie  Axof,  by  Seuthians,  invaded  Asu  Mtr.'  r 
Ihroiich  Colchis.  The  Cimbri  of  Denmark,  andlhe  Kvmri  of  Wales,  are  «> 
iMised  to  be  portions  of  the  same  |M>ople.  In  500  B.  C,  Darius  llysiaspes.  \i.t 
Persian,  invaded  Southern  Rus<<ia ;  crossing  the  Danube,  be  marvhrti  t.- 
the  Vtdca,  then  into  Hungary;  but  he  lost  nearly  all  his  army  of  e-^ii 
hundred  thouannd  men.  though  he  could  nfit  bring  the  Scythians  to  a  s^p- 
eral  engaseinent.  He  found  ihe  .Sasmmafr^,  who  afterward  gave  namr  i, 
tlie  SarmatiP,  south  of  the  Don  ;  the  Budini^  between  the  Don  and  Vi-ifi. 
a  nation  of  hunters,  the  Thyrsagrta^nonh  of  them ;  the  .V/^ci.'.svi,  •♦ 
" black-rlothed,"  b«!tween  the  iHui  and  DniejuT  —  lhe«e  were  aft*nta.'C 
called  Rkttxalani,  whence  the  Russians.  On  the  banks  of  tlie  Pripcu.  i 
branch  of  the  DnieiH-r,  were  the  Andrvphofij  or  "  cannibala,"  without  la«  * 
or  tribunals;  south-west  were  the  ^'ruri;  and  south-east  of  them,  oa  'tt 
Theiss  and  Marosch,  in  Hungar>',  were  tlie  JtgmtMyrsi,  who  eihibiled  v*: 
remains  of  a  high,  primeval  civilization. 

in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  A.  D.,  the  country  from  the  Virt:i'« 
Carpathians  and  Dniester  to  the  Volga,  frmn  the  .ArticOcttan  to  Caura-Uv 
was  railed  Kuro|>ean  and  Asiatic  Sarmatta^  separated  by  the  l>in.  li? 
nations  were  mo^t  of  them  confounded  under  one  name,  Hamtut-h.t^  ilY. 
is,  *»  wajion-dwellers,"  because,  l.ke  Asiatic  Srythians,  Iht-y  lived  rr»i«t?. 
in  wagons.  The  name  «if  Seytliia  was  now  transfi-rred  to  j\*ia.  la  r»  j 
A.  D.,  we  find  the  empire  of  the  A^-ars  filling  all  this  great  plain,  fitiin  at 
Elbe  and  Danube,  the  Baltic  and  .\rtic  Oetan,  to  Ihe  Black  5ra,  itir  K'«. 
ban,  and  the  Volga.  The  Finns  were  in  the  north,  the  SUri  hi  the  «r>*.. 
the  Bul-rariana  on  the  Don,  the  Grjuda  in  Hungar}'.  About  the  timr;xf 
Charlemacne,  the  Grand  Duchti  of  RujtMa  occupies  a  region  south  4if  W\tv 
I^adosn,  while  the  bordering  empire  of  the  A'Aazdr*  fills  the  hpace  KetHnn 
the  Upper  Dnieper,  the  I^iwer  Dniester,  the  Black  St^a,  CauranU'*.  and  \lf 
Volga.  The  Goths  and  theGret^ks  then  shared  the  Crimea  betwet  n  itir.i. 
In  A.  D.  1000,  the  grand  duchy  of  Rus>ia  had  absiirb<id  marly  all  tif 
southern  half  of  Kuro|K-an  Russia;  the  Patzinakite^  lay  helwren  it  and  tl.r 
Black  Sea ;  Extbonia,  Livonia,  and  i'oland  between  it  and  the  Baltic,  la 
A.  I).  i:!()0,  the  Ktpznk  empire  stretched  from  L.ike  .Aral  and  Soon;:ana,  ^i 
Tartary,  to  Lithuania  on  the  Baltic,  and  Novgunnl  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  while  it  had  tho  Black  tfca  and  CaucaMis  i«  ide 
south. 

Near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  gr>^  eastern  plain  is  dind'd 
between  Livonia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland  on  the  west,  the  K^aat  of  it* 
Crimea  on  the  south  :  that  of  Astrakan  on  tlie  south-east;  Ibat  of  Kaxaa 
on  the  east ;  and  Russia  on  the  north-west.  In  1735,  Riusln  had  a^ 
sorbed  nearly  all  the  plain,  from  the  Nlemen  and  Lower  DntesCcr  sail 
vfatd^  exce^  the  Khanat  of  Krim,  along  the  Black 
viYimXx  >K«a  «A<\«^  ^A^tVtv^VbA  next  cantary 
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pir.'  iiii  ttie  Dnniibr,  and  in  A.  I>.  47ts  undrr 
u.lfitriT,  tiiiik  U<nir.  The  LtHiilianin  cut  ulF 
III  i.iv,  :iiiil  ilif  ri'-t  mienltMl  Wfiward. 

lliLTiiiKiA.Ns,  rxRi'-'rASs  "H  TiHrsiiiy. 

ll[Li.i.Kif).M:s,  n  ^i|-:ln•lillavla^  trilie. 

lIli'i'MFoiJKs,  »•  liuf>k;-fi'et,"  a  licet  Scytbinn 
ti.l>f. 

IIiNM,  fIc.NS,  Finnic  Mnncdl-t  Tntin  the  Ural 
ami  Sihi-ria  ;  iot'iriine  rn:ni  iIh*  Vul}!a  ami  Axnl* 
in  A.  1>.  Id,  ttir>  d'-va-iatiii  Kiiro|N'  and  fnve 
i.MiMt  til  lliin!,'»ry.  ll^l  II.  C.  lu  A.  1>.  ^lU.  Thu 
\  1 1  luiiiili  -4  art*  llifir  di-fn-ndanl^. 

ilYl'i:un«MiEl,  *' iN-yoiid  HuriM"/'  faldi-d  to  liw 
bt\i>nii  tiir  mid  u-indx,  in  a  di-lmlitfnl  rliiiialc, 
nnd  til  iiitain  tlir  U!!i.*  of  ono  tii(><iHund  xear*. 
'i'iii-  Inniititin  t»f  lll»'^4(•  p(M>iilc  of  a  pHdcn  a^o 
IMnntt  III  a  liiiiii  primeval  civdi/.atii>ii  in  Mm 
II  lifii.  \i  h^n  Its  rlimalv  wa«  more  tri>|>ical ;  ur 
til  ('•  iitral  A>*ia. 

I. 

fr.r.rti,  (-irn('<'l  known  pc<ipli*  of  Spain,  on  tliR 

I'.'.'T'i  ;  tlir  lla«qui>4  art>  a  rminant. 
I<'i:m,    tiiiirirnt    Krituii!!    in    ^<llfrl*llc,   Norfi<lk, 

<':iiiiiiriil::f,  and    llnntinzdon  ;   famous  r«<r  u 

lil-mily  fi'voit  auainitl  lUinif,  A.  D.  50. 
li.i.Yiu  vNs,  on  flu-  Dravpanii  Sa.ive  to  thr  Adri- 

a;  ■«■.  Thr  \  ariiwH  irilK.-*  —  Tlirarian"*  protiahly, 

n^  tiny    laldHH'd    thrir    lnHliiri — united,  and 

\\iiii<>tiHMl  Marcdon  and  Kuiur. 
|>'>i  r.Ki;s,(:anl<(  of  Italy,  with  Milan  for  tli<Mr 

tapiiil.    They  greatly  aided  Ilannitial  asanj'>t 

ll'.MM-. 

It'TKs,  (.'i.thH  In  Jutland;  Ifd  by  Ilcngis  and 
Ilnr-st  to  Lngl.ind,  A.  D.  4  la. 

J. 

Iapvdf.'*,  in  Illyria:  warlike;  ronqueivd  by  Ro- 

iiruH  in  Ihi-  lir«t  rcndiry  H.  (.'. 
J  \i'\  li  ^.^*,  priniitive  barhariuns  of  Southern  Italy. 
1a/. \<ii:s,  Sr\tiii.ini  on  the  Azof,  and  between 

tijv  Danube  and  TIicim,  in  Temc«war. 

L. 

I.vrcn  i:momi,  Spart^n^  of  L.ironia,or  f«ac»- 

d  I  iiMii,  ^ri'fce,  1  i<*(i  to  14."}  H.  i\ 
LiM.oi:  \Ki>i,  "  lonu-javeliiiH,**    on  the   Ellie 

:iii  1    n.ii  r,    m    Hr.iintfnliiirK,  ft-om    ^*wtdl■n. 

'I'll  ■\  <«\(irr.in  Italy,  and  gave  name  to  Lmn- 

hiilv. 
Lm"  1 II  v..  n!:rii*ulturi«t«  of  Thenialy,  who  fon- 

t  !iili-il  \\  ith  the  nomadic  Ceiitaun,  and  uiiitid 

wiHi  llnMl. 
I.\;i>i,  LATINS,  Roman!   originally  of  Lati- 

iin.  .il)niil  Kiiiii<\ 
[.•'.  i.i:iii>,  a  iiriiiiitivc  race  of  fireere,  pntbably 

I.r. Mi>vi(  r^i,  iln»\a  almiit  I.imoc*'!*!  Fnin<*i*. 

|ji:i  .iM.  III\ri.ini  alNiiii  y.ara  and  in  Croittia, 
t.iiipil  tnr  ouiA  cnlle>«,  nnd  aa  (M'rti'r;*. 

Liui  ■:!:>,  H.iM|iiiii  around  the  (■ulf<'  of  Crnoa 
nil  I  I.voif,  tmni  the  Kituni- In  thr  Ariio;  itlriiK- 
rl««l  I  i::hty  ypjn*  for  iinli-iii'ndi  iire.  Thi  ir 
l.iii^ii  i;!i>,  thf  I.uiiiwin,  "till  f\i4t<(  In  ^IinnriA. 

Ll>i.<iM>.  Ml  Vii-;>f<i,  the  limo^l  and  uildrnt 
lit'  llJl^  liaii!*. 

I.oi-iii,  a  piMpIeof  <:rcece  dficcmlt'd  from  the 

Li  >xta>1,  early  iuhabitantH  of  Pi.rtugal. 

M. 

.M\rrnoNi\?rs,  Kiltim,  «ir  II1yrian«,  piverncd 

liy  lli'lli-nir  princi-i,  n<irth  nf  (trftfTf. 
M  \i:!  «»>1  *NM,  "  l««inl«rm**n.''  in    Moravia,  or 

|iit«viin  fill!  Maine  and  Ni-rkar,  then  in  Ilo- 

tii  !iii:u 
M«i:i»t,  on  thr   l.ipfie.     Anollur  nation,  near 

K<>iii'>,   h'lilfd   till*  Mirial   war  IKi  K.  C,  and 

urr>t'd  ih«>ir  rifht^  fmm  Romi*. 
Mr  1)1  nM  vTKir'i,  about  Mrtz,  a  powerful  Gallo- 

i..!i.'ir  |t<'op|i>. 

Mri.  \N' III.  ».M,    **M.-irk    drefned,"  In  South 

K:i><i:i,  Khiix«i)an«,  Kui^nian^. 
.Mr-N\rii,  iNtwifn  the  Rhine  and  Meune.     In 

.M  It.  r.  th>  y  dwelt  in  the  woods,  without  citie*. 


MoLOiuti,  of  Kpifoa,  about  Vanina,  capital  of 

.\lhMnia. 
MVRMiDO.NEfl,  of  South  Theualy,  fullowera  of 

Acliillvtf  to  Troy. 

N. 

NrRVii,  Gallo-llelsiana  on  the  Scheldt,  round 
havia.  Cunibray  and  Tournny  were  their 
capiLiN,  A.  1).  :j7.'». 

Ni:i  Ki.  Sc>thianri  at  tJiu  bead*  of  the  Dni«-«tfr 
and  Uog. 

o. 

Odryh.c,  a  numrrouM  and  warlike  Thrarian 
trilie.  The  empire  extended  fnMu  the  Abdera  to 
the  l>unub<',  from  i^tr}iiiiin  to  ConHianlinople. 

(Lnotki,  |M-o|>le  of  (Liiotria,  *•  wine-land,"  a 
pri  iitive  I  ace  of  Soulhrrn  Italy. 

opici,  the  <.»s<;i,  HlNiri::iiiiii  (if  Italy. 

OuiiovK  r.s,  in  N'urih  Walen. 

0:.(*i,  aliiirik'itii'i  **f  Ci-iiiral  Italy,  originating 
thf  Saninitr''.  Lucani,  lliiiltii,  Sobini,  Ilerni- 
f  i,  Marsi,  Htdinni,  du'.  Tlio  Uiicun  wuj  long 
till'  viili:ar  lon^uc. 

OsTKoiwOTii.is,  O.oTROooTils,  in  .\UMtria,  con- 
quered Uouie  A.  D.  i*i. 

V. 

P.KONns,  a  numerous  and  ancient  nation  of 
Mai-fdon. 

rr.l^Aso  I. the  earliest  known  |ieoj»le  of  Greece  ,A:c. 

PiioctAN:^,  mailed  MarniMlli-s  **^i  R'  C..  fimii 
riiiiTura  ill  A^ia  Minor,  giving  the  Greek  ele- 
im-nt  Ui  Ihi*  French  character. 

Flioc'iANS,  iu  Central  Greece,  deicended  of  the 
Ix'legeii. 

PicTi.  PiCTS,"  iKiinted,"  or  "  robbers,"  In  Scot- 
land. 

PiCTOXES,  GauU  about  Poitlen. 


QUADI,  In  .Mnnvln.  They  Jidned  the  Mnrcoman- 
ni  against  Marru*  Antonmu*.  the  Roman  em- 
peror ;  they  are  kMt  to  history  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tiir>'  A.  D. 

Uin  KITES,  a  complimentary  name  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

K. 

Redo.xks,  Gauis  about  Rennet 

KCMI,  G.iuirt  alKMit  Rheim^. 

Rii  i:ti,  in  th«*  (iriAMiji,  L'ri,  Glaris,  the  Tyrol, 
4cr.,  in  Switicerland. 

Rili>XAi.AM,  RiloxAXI,  the  Ron  and  Alans, 
the  early  Riis.^ians,  m'ar  the  soum*^  of  the 
Don  and  Dnieper.  During  the  flr«t  three  cen- 
turies lli">  (HTupied  the  MNitheni  larts  of  Po- 
land, Keil  Russia,  and  Kiovia,  tlie  very  seats 
poitsvsiied  by  the  Russians  of  tlie  ninth  century. 

8. 

Sari^i.  9Aiil^Esii,oneof  the  moat  ancient  trihea 
of  Central  Italy. 

f  %t.\]««i,  held  imsses  of  the  Pennine  .\lps  one 
hiindn-d  and  flfty  years  against  Rome. 

Hammtes,  a  ii^bine  tribe  east  of  Rimie ;  ad- 
mirable tron|H,  and  bringing  into  the  field 
eichty  thousand  f«Mit  and  eight  thcNisand  horse. 
TlieiM*  well-diMriplinedfoi*«long  riTalied  Rome. 

Hari>i,  of  Sardinia ;  named  ttitm  a  colonist,  Sar- 
du«,  s.iid  to  have  been  son  of  llerculeii.  It  is 
still  ImrlKinuis  in  parts,  and  contains  cairns  of 
ytune  erected  l.VM)  B.  ('. 

SArKOXAT.C,  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  be- 
tween the  Don,  Volga,  and  Caucasus.  Tb«>y 
gave  name  to  Sarmalia. 

HAXO?{Eff,  originally  in  lioMein.  They  opread 
and  olitained  eitensiia  power  In  North  Ger- 
I      many,  England  Jkc. 

Sf'AMiiM AVIANS,  people  of  Uie  peninsula  of 
Hweilen  and  Norway. 

ScoRiilsci,  Illyrian  Gauls  who  extended  their 
empire  Ut  Thrace  and  the  Danube. 

PcOTi,  Celts  of  Scotland,  fVnm  Spain  thruugh 
Ireland,  whence  they  Invaded  Scotland. 


ScTTUX,  8CTTIIIAN8,  In  Southern  Russia. 

SEMNONE8,  Germans  upi>n  the  Elbe. 

8ENOXE8,  Gauls  who  invaded  Italy  under  a 
Rrennus,  pillaged  Rome,  settled  in  Umbria, 
and  Were  exterminated,  ^i  B.  C. 

SiCAMBRi,  a  iNiwerfuI  German  tribe  around  tha 
Rhine,  Sieg,  and  Lip|ie ;  conquered  by  Dru-us, 
and  transferred  to  the  south  of  the  Rhine  by 
Tiberius. 

SU'AXI,  Sirri.i,  the  eariiest  known  tribea  of 
Sicily.  The  .<icani  were  ilic  more  ancient ;  tha 
Siculi,  Pclusgians,  went  from  Latium,  near 
Rome. 

Sii.L'KES,  in  Southern  Wales,  about  Caerleon. 
Caririaciii,  th«-ir  prince,  was  subdued  by  Roma 
in  the  rin>t  century  .\.  D. 

SiT<»Es,  A  German  tnlw  in  Scandinavia,  south 
of  l^ike  Malar,  near  the  old  capital  Sictuna. 

SLAVi.nr  Antks,  a  large,  Ntrmig,  warlike,  hut 
dirty  race  of  Sariiiatia,  Iroin  the  Dniester  to 
the  DiiU.  Cniting  with  the  Venedi,  tliey  fought 
the  Franks ;  in  the  si.\th  century  A.  D.,  tliey 
cnr-ned  the  Danube,  and  settled  in  Slavonia. 
I'he  liolM'ini,  Siirnbi,  Sile^ii,  Poloni,  Cassnbii, 
Rncii,  &.C.,  >>Lliuiced  to  Ihi-*  rice,  which  onein- 
nled  the  Rin^iaii'*,  pidt-s,  Bulieniians,  Moravi- 
an!(,  I'ariulhians,  Slovars.  ^c. 

Spartans,  of  Gn-ere,  in  I^arnnia. 

Si'i:s.hiom:s,  Gaui«  alMuit  S«Mr>Hins. 

Si'EVi,  *'  ri-d  hain-d,*'  a  liernian  union  fmm  tha 
Danube  lo  th<:  i.nltir,  inrluding  the  Ijingobar- 
di,  SrmiMinei*,  Angli,  Cntii,  Marcomanni,  Tbii, 
Sygambri,  Ate.    Suabia  wa^  named  from  them. 

Si'ioXES,  in  Sweden,  to  wliich  they  gave  name. 

T. 

Tauki,  In  the  Crimea.  Tliey  sacrificed  all  MraD- 
gem  to  Diana. 

Tai'RI.ni,  Ligurians  on  the  Upper  Po,  about  Tu- 
rin.    Hannibal  plundered  it. 

Tectobagea,  a  numerous  and  powerful  imee  of 
Gauls  near  the  P>-rtnees.  A  part  passed 
Uiruugh  the  Ilercynian  forest,  Pan  noma,  and 
Macedonia,  to  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Tei'TO^Ii,  Tel-to.ncs,  several  united  tribes  of 
Germany,  who  marched  south  fmm  Uie  Elbe, 
and  were  defcaU'd  by  the  Romans,  about  lUO 
n.  C. 

Thrace?,  TiiKAClANa,  an  eariy  civilixed,  pow- 
erful race  in  1'urkey,  to  whom  the  Greeks,  Jlc, 
w«-re  much  Indebted  for  their  pntgress. 

Tribi'lli,  the  most  powerful  tnbe  of  the  Thra* 
cians. 

Trirocci,  Germans,  about  Strasburg. 

Trinobantes,  ancient  peo|»le  of  JSaKZ  and 
Middlesex,  England. 

Tanwki,  the  first  German  tribe  that  croaaed  tha 
Rhine. 

Ti-RDETANi,  In  Andalusia,  where  Homer  placet 
the  Elystan  Fields. 

Tvaci,  in  Tuscany,  the  famous  Etmscana,  of 
Etrurians. 

U. 

Ubii,  a  German  tribe  about  Cologne 

V. 

Vandali,  VAXDAL8,  Gnihs  from  Sweden  who 
passed  into  Germany,  Spiin,  and  Aflico,  in 
A.  D.  A^\K 

Vasconf.s,  in  Navarre,  alNsit  Pampeluna. 

Vriir^tp.s,  of  Veil,  near  Rome  ^  conquered 
after  a  t4'n  years'  Meg«*. 

VE^EDi,  Germans  ou  the  Vistula,  near  ila 
mouth. 

Vemeti,  Heneti,  near  tlie  Po.  fmm  Asia  Mi- 
nor, or  the  north  :  driven  to  the  Islands  by  tha 
Huns.  In  tlie  filth  century  A.  D.  they  founded 
Venice. 

VlNDRMCi,  in  Wirteniberg  and  Bavaria,  about 
Augfburg. 

yoj.cJRt  a  nnmemus  and  powerfhl  natioD  of 
Southern  France. 

Vor.Kci,  neichbnrs  of  early  Rome,  with  whom 
ilie  contended  lor  two  hundred  years. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXI. 

Chrisfimiizaiion  of  Europe —  Greek  Church  — 
Proffsftinfism  —  Feudalism  —  The  Papa-' 
nj  —  Crusades  —  Arts,  Si*c. 

IT.wiNif  thus  crivcn  a  glance  at  the  early  nations  of 
FiUropo,  we  shall  now  trace  the  progress  of  Christianity 
mill  in;;  them.  The  a^c  of  Constantino  (A.  D.  335) 
saw  all  south  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  a  part  of  the 
Christian  Roman  empire  ;  and,  as  already  remarked, 
the  lii^lit  of  Christianity  shot  its  rays  into  the  darkness 
oi  heathenism  beyond,  from  the  Roman  cities,  —  foci 


of  civilization,  —  which  were  situated  on  these  two 
frontier  streams. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth  centuries,  the  pope  of  Rome  was 
endowed  with  temporal  possessions,  and  claimed  not 
only  supreme  spiritual  power  on  earth,  but  the  ri^ht  to 
bestow  or  take  away  crowns  at  pleasure.  Charle- 
magne at  this  time  upheld  this  power,  and  was  sustained 
by  it ;  he  endeavored,  as  a  Christian  emperor,  to  ex- 
tend both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  dominion  of  Chris- 
tianity, into  Heathendom  on  the  north  and  cast, 
and  Islam  in  the  wM.\!b^^«iX.     ^\"«nr»  \«k  \s»^^«^ 
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Moorish  Spain,  and  spent  thirty  years  in  accomplish- 
ing the  conversion  and  conquest  of  the  pagan  Saxons. 
Tlie  conversion  of  the  Germanic  tribes  was  carried 
forward  by  a  branch  of  the  church  militant,  the  order 
of  Teutonic  knights,  who  conquered  pagan  Prussia  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Christendom  was  further  en- 
larged, a  little  later,  by  the  subjugation  of  Esthonia 
and  Livonia,  through  the  bloody  efforts  of  another 
militant  order  of  the  church  — the  knights  of  the  Cross 
and  the  Sword.  Poland  was  converted  in  965^969. 
St.  Adalbert  also  labored,  about  thi^  time,  as  a  zealous 
and  successful  missionary  in  the  conversion  of  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Prussia.  And  it  may 
here  be  remarked  that  devoted  Papist  missionaries 
were  for  ages  constant  in  their  efforts  to  convert  the 
heathen  of  Euroj)e  to  Christianity.  Norway  and 
Sweden  were  evangelized  in  the  eleventh  century ; 
Lithuania  cmbmced  Christianity,  and  Russia  was  con- 
verted  to  the  Greek  church  by  its  intercourse  with 
Constantinople,  under  lluric  and  Vladimir  the  Great, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

The  original  constitution  of  the  Christian  churches, 
or  congregations,  was  very  simple.  A  bishop,  so 
called  from  his  *'su|)en*ision,"  or  "  over-seeing,"  as 
pastor,  was  at  the  ho!id  of  each,  and  sometimes  of  more 
than  one,  congregation.  The  bishop  of  Rome,  the 
metropolis,  would  of  course  have  some  precedency, 
when  the  delegates  of  the  congregations  met  in  coun- 
cil. But  the  metropolitan  bishop,  the  bishop  of  RomCy 
after  a  time  claimed  extraordinary  power,  even  insisting 
that  he  was  the  successor  of  the  apostle  Peter,  who, 
it  was  asserted,  received  the  rank  of  vice-head  of  the 
church  from  the  Savior!  This  claim  was  disputed, 
and  particularly  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople^ 
who  had  also  acquired  great  consideration  from  being 
head  pastor  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire. After  a  long  controversy,  this  difference  of 
views  led,  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  the  separation 
of  the  Eastern^  or  Greek  part  of  the  church,  which 
acknowledged  the  patriarch  of  Constantuiople,  from 
the  Western,  or  Latin  part,  which  looked  to  the  pope 
of  Rome,  as  its  chief. 

The  Greek  church  is  now  the  established  religion 
of  Russia,  Greece,  and  part  of  Austria.  It  numbers 
more  than  sixty-two  millions  of  worshippers,  six  sev- 
enths of  whom  are  in  Europe.  Its  churches  are  gen- 
erally bedecked  with  tawdry  pictures,  of  which  the 
face  and  hands  are  {)ainted,  while  the  dmpery,  &c., 
are  in  basso  relievo  of  silver  and  gold  plates,  or  tinsel. 
It  regards  but  two  sacraments  as  divine  —  baptism  and 
the  eucharist,  or  Lord's  supper.  Its  rites  and  cere- 
monies are  similar  to,  but  more  simj)le  than,  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  mast  of  its  votaries  are 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition. 

We  may  here  remark,  with  regard  to  the  other  reli- 
gions of  Europe,  that  the  Mahometan  counts  six 
millions  of  worshippers,  the  Papal  one  hundred  and 
twelve  millions,  and  the  Protestant  about  fifty  mil- 
lions.  In  general  terms,  the  Greek  church  may  he 
said  to  occupy  Eastern  Europe,  the  Catholic  Southern, 
and  the  ProtL>stant  Northern  Europe. 

Protestantism  originated,  as  we  have  seen  else- 
where, in  a  growing  desire  to  rid  the  political  world 
of  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  to  purify  religion 
from  the  corruptions  of  tradition,  and  the  abuses 
of  a  sensual  priesthood.  The  AlHgenscs,  in  France, 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  pope's  su^rema- 
-iVf    and    were  exterminated    with    ruiMesa  texocV 


ty,  A.  D.  1226.  A  remnant  of  similar  Christians 
the  Vaudois,  took  refuge  in  Piedmont ;  where  twen- 
ty thousand  of  them  are  still  found.  In  the  next 
centur}',the  Lollards,  or  Wicliflites,  in  England,  aimod 
to  restore  the  simplicity  of  primitive  Christianity  from 
the  Bible  text.  These  were  followed  by  t lie  IJussitts, 
in  Bohemia,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the  re- 
formers did  not  acquire  sufficient  power  to  resist  the 
persecutions  of  the  ruling  church,  the  Papal,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  kings  and 
governments  aided  the  enthusiasm,  virtue,  courage, 
and  intelligence  of  individual  reformers,  and  protected 
them  from  fire  and  fagot,  the  dungeon  and  the  rack. 
By  the  Lutheran  and  other  established  chu relies,  tlsc 
"  reformation "  is  now  held  to  be  accomplLslied ;  by 
the  independent  sects  of  Christendom,  it  is  considered 
to  be  still  and  ever  progressive. 

There  are  several  interesting  phases  presented  by 
the  history  of  Europe  previous  to  the  reformation. 
Feudalism,  the  Papacy,  the  Crusades,  and  Chiralry, 
have  each  exerted  a  vast  influence,  during  the  Dark  or 
Middle  Ages, — A.  D.  500  to  1500, —  nor  is  their 
influence  yet  at  an  end. 

Feudalism  was  the  necessary  outgrowth  of  the 
imperfect  organization  of  the  militant  tribes  tl:at 
overran  the  Roman  empire.  We  may  obser\'e  its 
elementary  state  in  the  present  and  past  politico- 
military  organization  of  Tartary,  the  primeval  home 
of  the  northern  barbarians.  Slavery  of  labor  wa:! 
the  basis  of  feudalism,  and  the  conquered  were,  of 
course,  the  slaves ;  the  soldier  was  the  citizen.  Thi 
normal  state  being  that  of  war,  the  man  of  that  iron 
age  full  oAen 

**  Lay  down  to  rest  with  corselet  braced. 
Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard. 
Carved  at  the  meal  with  gloves  of  steel. 
And  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barred." 

War  was  its  only  business  and  sole  glory  ;  literature  i?s 
mock,  and  might  its  right  In  feudalism  originated 
many  false  ideas  of  honor  which  still  prevail ;  con- 
tempt of  any  labor  but  that  of  human  butcher}' ;  he- 
reditary aristocracy,  and  a  thousand  unjust  privilcgt-s 
and  distinctions  which  have  long  cursed,  and  are  srill 
cursing,  even  the  most  highly  civilized  portions  of  ilic 
earth.  Our  own  age  has,  however,  seen  one  after 
another  of  the  relics  of  feudalism  yielding  and  crum- 
bling away  before  the  progress  of  rational  licM.*rty  m 
Europe. 

The  institution  of  the  Papacy  was  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  instrument  in  moulding  the  character  of  ilte 
middle  ages,  and  indeed  of  modern  Europe.  Ar 
first,  the  hiirbarians  carried  every  thing  by  brute  force 
but  gradually  the  Christian  priesthood  obtained  a  qu^.* 
ascendency,  which  tempered  the  ferocity  of  the  n»b- 
bers.  At  the  time  of  Charlemagne^s  death,  the  cler- 
g\',  indeed,  had  acquired  unbounded  influence  over 
the  higher  orders  of  society,  and  Rome  spirituaU  wiili 
her  ghostly  armies,  had  renewed  the  sway  of  Ronv' 
imperial,  with  her  steel-clad  legions.  Nor  was  the 
influence  of  the  church  of  Rome  less  with  the  masdies. 
Its  ranks  were  recruited  from  all  classes;  and  the 
poorest  hind,  if  he  possessed  talent,  might  rise  tii rough 
the  grades  of  the  priesthood  to  a  level  with  the  proud* 
est  nobles,  and  even  tread  on  the  neck  of  tite  mightiest 
emperors.  Hence  tlie church  oAen  stood  between  power 
and  its  victim,  and  occasionally  represented  the  df'n»- 
ocratic  elements  of  society.  By  its  iuferior  piies:* 
xVvK^^NO'M^^  \]^  ^T^exvial  poverty,  it  reachiMi  K**d  coc'J 
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move  the  very  dregH  of  the  people.  Many  of  the 
^  |MK>r  in  ffpirit,^*  doubtless,  now  yearned  for  greater 
piiriiy  of  reli{;ion,a  more  sincere  Christianity,  as  they 
|HTfi'ivf'iI  tlic  hicmrchy  of  the  church  corrupted  by 
I  til*  |HiNMcmi(in  of  power,  and  innm^raod  in  the  selfish 
luMirioH  of  the  ariiitf»cnicy.  Rut  the  priesthood  felt 
ittJii  tlirir  ^nisp  upon  the  higher  classes  was  growing 
prrrarioiiH,  ah  intelligence  dawned  upon  tlie  night  of 
liarliiirtfini.  Tlic  po|>efl,  therefore,  endeavored  to  build 
their  Muny  u|K>n  a  broader  basis.  Availing  themselves 
fit*  tli(*  invention  of  the  mendicant  orders  of  friars, — 
instituteil  to  stem  the  corrupt  self-indulgence  of  the 
a^o,  —  tin*  {Hmtiffs  craftily  granted  these  holy  beggars 
unH'usonuble  immunities  and  privileges,  llius  they 
«iicc(*r<lcd  in  converting  a  largo  class  of  that  sort  of 
men  who  were  bom  fanatics,  and  might  (lave  become 
rf'fiirmers,  into  the  mightiest  supporters  of  the  system 
ihcy  h:id  sworn  to  subvert. 

As  the  excitement  in  regard  to  the  end  of  the  worid, 
which  agitated  all  minds  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  subsided,  the  religious  feeling  of  Europe, 
having  gained  depth  and  universality  through  the  inde* 
fuM^mble  elForts  of  llie  priesthood,  and  the  missionary 
M»irit  of  tlic  age,  found  full  expression  in  the  emaades. 
TIh;  barefooted  fanatic,  Peter^  travelling  from  realm  to 
riMilm,  pictured  to  the  people,  in  frightfulcobrs,  the  suf* 
fsringM  of  their  fcllow«Christians  from  the  perRcuting 
inridel,  who  trampled  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  blessed 
Siivior.  Pope  Urbmm  seconded  him,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1096,  tlic  Fir$i  Crusade  started  for  Palestine.  Eighty 
ihotLsand  were  led  on  by  Peter,  and  two  hundred  thou- 
•vuid  soon  followed.  The  folly  of  this  infatuated  faan- 
litti  was  only  equalled  by  their  barbarity,  especially 
nwant  the  Jews.  Two  thirds  were  cut  oflT  by  those 
wIkjui  tliey  had  outragiHi,  the  rest  by  Sultan  Soiywtam  on 
iltc  plains  of  Nice.  Hut  Godfrey  soon  followed  with  a 
fine  anny  and  able  generals,  one  hundred  thousand 
horse,  and  six  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  took  Jem* 
saiem,  founding  the  kingdom  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
A.  II.  1099. 

Hie  Second  Crusade  was  preached  by  Si.  Benuard. 
in  1 1-17,  and  three  hundred  thousand  Gemuins  and 
French,  under  Conrad  lit.  and  Louis  VII.,  entered 
Asia.  Conrad  was  defeated  at  Iconium,  and  Louis  at 
Ijacjdicea,  both  in  Asia  Minor,  lo  1 174,  Sultan  Sa« 
ladin  took  Jerusalem.  To  recover  it,  the  Third  Cm- 
sade  was  undertaken  by  Philip  AusustiM  of  Prance, 
Richard  I.  of  Enghind,  and  Frederic  Barfaarossa  of 
iierinany,  A.  D.  1 190.  Frederic  was  drowned.  The 
other  two  took  Acre,  quarrelled,  and  Philip  returned 
in  disgust  Richard  made  peace  with  Saladim  after 
defeating  him  at  AscaloQ,  and,  on  his  retnm,  was  im« 
prisoned  in  Germanv.  la  1909,  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanderi,  set  out  with  an  immense  army  on  a  Paurik 
Crusade^  but  took  possessioo  of  Conilaiilioople,and  went 
no  fartlHT.  John  de  Briemie,  with  one  hundred  thou- 
ianii  men,  invaded  Egypt,  to  break  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  «if  Jerusalem  at  ita  centre ;  he  look  Ilami* 
etta,  but  was  obliged  to  surrender ;  and  ihua  ended 
the  Fifth  Crusade.  St.  Louis  IX.  of  France  invaded 
K}(ypt  in  P«MH,with  his  queen,  hia  three  brotheia,  and 
alt  the  knights  of  Fmnoe ;  this  was  the  Sixth  ChM 
sade.  lie  was  defeated  and  impriaoned;  hot  bow* 
ever,  ransomed  himself,  and  spent  some  time  in 
the  Holy  Land,  before  returning  to  France.  After  a 
wise  leifpi  of  tbirteen  years,  Louib,  urged  on  b^  a 
nftum  or  hie  fe-*****^— *|  undertook  a  cnwade  agsinat 
the  Moorst  and,  kfkig  Mga  to 


army  by  pestilence,  A.  D.  1870.  Thus  ended  the  Sevemih 
and  last  Crusade.  Some  writers  make  ten,  namely,  in 
1096, 1110,  '50,  '90,  '95,  1909,  '17,  '98,  '40,  '48. 

One  of  the  most  singular  and  incredible  instances 
of  the  *^  exaltation  "  of  feeling  which  was  produced  and 
sustained  by  the  crusades,  is  what  was  called  the  ChiU 
dren*s  Crusade.  In  the  district  of  Vendome,  in  Prance, 
in  1919,  there  appcan^l  a  shepherd  boy,  named 
Stephen,  who  exhibited  a  letter  punmrting  to  be  a  com- 
mission received  from  Jesus  Christ  himself,  authorising 
him  to  go  forth  nnd*conquer  the  infidels  in  Palestine. 
^^  None,"  he  said,  ^^  hut  innocent  children  could  hope 
for  success ;  for  Christ  had  declared  that  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Accordingly,  seven  thou* 
sand  urchins  were  led  by  him  to  the  sliores  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  they  were  mnnlered  by  the  pirate  in* 
habitants  of  that  coast.  These  were  followed  by  mora 
tlian  thirty  thousand  boys  and  young  maidens,  who 
took  ship  at  .Marseilles,  and  being  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  were  either  drowned  or  enslaved. 

It  was  only  during  such  phenomena  as  the  crusades, 
that  Chivalry  could  have  attained  perfection.  The 
man  of  Feudalism,  though  he  gloried  in  murder 
legalized  by  war,  and  consideied  the  bedizened 
soldier  as  ^  the  highest  stylo  of  man,"  was  not  all 
fiend.  The  natural  desire  to  relieve  misery  remained. 
Upon  this  were  ingrafted  the  pride  and  taste  of  aristo- 
cratic life,  with  its  code  of  honor.  The  fierv  heart  of 
the  galtant  Arab,  exhaling  itself,  as  from  time  imme* 
morial,  in  songs  to  his  pecricss  lady  love ;  the  lojral 
respect  of  the  Teutim  for  the  sex  ;  a  common  religion 
widening  the  sympathies  and  consecrating  them  to  a 
common  purpose  ; —  add  that  unappeasable  thiret  for 
glory,  that  yenming  after  superhuman  excellence,  so 
characteristic  of  tlie  Teutonic  race,  —  imd  we  have  all 
the  elements  of  chivalry.  Honor,  courtesy,  piety, 
disinterestedness,  and  gallantry  were  its  soul,  and  they 
often  produced  the  moral  sublime  in  action.  ChiTalry, 
as  a  rcgulariy  organized  European  institution,  dales 
from  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  crusades  had  first 
given  a  public  opinion  to  the  various  Christian  nationa 
who  met  in  Ptelestine,  armed  in  a  common  cause. 

The  Orders  of  Chiealry  were  numerous,  and  their 
rules  simihir  to  those  of  the  monks.  Tlie  eariieal  so- 
ciety of  ihe  kind  was  in  A.  I).  499,  when  Clevis  I. 
iMimied  the  «'  Order  of  the  Holy  Urn."  That  of 
^the  Oak**  was  established  by  Ximenes,  king  of 
Navarre,  in  799 ;  that  of «« the  Genet,"  by  Chariea  Mar* 
tel,  in  796.  The  earliest  order  of  the  crusades,  was 
that  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  There 
were,  beside,  the  ordera  of  the  Knights  Templan; 
of  "^the  Cross  and  Sword;"  the  Teutonic  Knights; 
the  Knights  Hospitallera;  of  Mercy,  and  others. 
Tboae  retained  in  England,  even  now,  are  the  order 
of  the  Garter,  instituted  in  1350 ;  of  the  Thistle,  re* 
yived  in  I6K7;  of  St  Patrick,  inrtituled  in  1788;  of 
the  Bath,  rsyivcd  in  1795. 

The  Mammers  of  ths  Middle  Ages^  with  a  great  deal 
that  is  revolting,  present  much  that  is  picturesque  and 
pleasing,  and  much  that  contrasts  with  the  monotony 
and  uniformity  of  modem  life.  But  while  the  bolk»w 
and  fanUuNic  Ibms  of  chivalry  prevailed  in  high  liie« 
cloaking  almost  universal  lioentiouBneaa,  boorish  rude- 
ness proclaimed  the  vulgarity  of  the  people.  The 
settlement  of  the  bafbarians  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy 
put  an  and  to  Utentoie  and  ckssical  If  min|^  Kms^ 
and  pfiiioeaoo«l4"^^«ss^-«A.«*»«^B*^=*^*'^**' 
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rough  baron  thanked  the  holy  Virgin  that  no  son  of 
his  was  so  low  as  to  be  able  to  read  or  write.  Even 
the  clergy  soon  fell  into  the  same  depths  of  ignorance. 
France  reached  the  lowest  point  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth,  England  at  the  middle  of  the  ninth,  centu- 
ry ;  and  duruig  the  tenth  century,  literature  was  in  a 
deplorable  state  in  the  latter  country  and  in  Italy.  In 
992,  it  was  asserted  that  scarce  a  person  in  Rome 
knew  the  alphabet ;  not  one  priest  of  a  thousand  in 
Spain  could  write  a  letter.  Superstition,  brooding  in 
this  thick  darkness,  now  gave  birth  to  her  myriad  phan- 
toms ;  trials  by  ordeal  and  duel  showed  that  reason 
had  yielded  up  every  corner  of  her  empire.  Crimes 
were  frequent,  especially  perjury,  which  strikes  at  the 
root  of  all  social  security.  In  short,  the  degradation  of 
society  was  complete.  Yet  out  of  this  chaos  —  ordained 
for  the  very  purpose — a  degree  of  order  lias  arisen. 

The  art  of  arts  in  Europe  has  been  that  of  war. 
In  France,  during  the  last  five  centuries,  her  years  of 
war  have  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
—  namely,  thirty-five  civil,  forty  religious ;  seventy-six 
on  her  own  soil,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  foreign. 
Her  great  and  sanguinary  battles  have  been  eighty- 
four.  Other  countries  would  present  as  piteous  a  spec- 
tacle! In  the  sixteenth  century,  there  were  eighty- 
five  years  of  war ;  in  the  seventeenth,  sixty-nine  ;  in 
the  eighteenth,  fifty -eight;  making  a  total  in  those 
three  centuries  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  years  of 
war,  to  eighty-eight,  only,  of  peace !  The  history  of 
(ireeco  and  Rome,  that  is,  of  early  Europe,  is  a  cata- 
logue of  wars !  But  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  scythe-chariots,  battering- 
rams,  balistas,  bow-guns,  javelins,  wild-fire,  and  all 
other  implements  of  destruction  from  time  immemorial. 
This  change  has  given  to  intellect  its  proper  superiority 
over  brute  force  —  has  made  the  few  and  weak  equal 
to  the  numerous  and  strong.  Wars  generally  have 
become  shorter  and  less  bloody,  and  being  carried  on 
chiefly  by  mercenaries,  whose  trade  it  is,  —  the  misery 
to  families  is  less.  The  introduction  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity in  war,  if  realized,  will  tend  still  more  to  establish 
the  superiority  of  science  over  numbers,  and  forever 
insure  European  civilization  against  such  an  irrup- 
tion of  barbarism  as  destroyed  that  of  Rome.  War, 
too,  is  now  conducted  on  such  a  scale,  and  its  neces- 
sities arc  so  costly,  that  kings  cannot  carry  it  on  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  moneyed  interest ;  and  this  is 
ever  and  instinctively  opposed  to  war  and  all  its  waste- 
fulness and  uncertainties.  Power  has  passed  from  the 
sword  to  tlie  purse ;  and  should  the  bankers  of  West- 
ern Europe  refuse  to  loan  the  great  colossus  of  Eastern 
Europe  the  necessary  funds  for  his  wars,  the  arms  of 
that  tremendous  power  may  be  at  once  tied  —  his 
mercenaries  may  mutiny  in  their  cantonments,  and  his 
shi))s  rot  in  their  docks ! 

The  numerous  Inventions  which  have  blessed  the 
few  latter  centuries  of  European  civilization,  also  pre- 
clude all  fear  that  it  will  again  be  plunged  into  the 
chaos  from  which  we  have  now  traced  its  emergence. 
Mental  darkness  can  never  cover  the  nations  again, 
for  printing  has  been  invented.  Priestcraft  can  never 
palsy  the  energies  of  the  mind,  for  science  has  driven 
su[>erstition  from  its  murky  corn(?rs.  Despotism  can 
ntiver  oppress  the  whole  civilized  world,  for  commerce 


facilities  of  trade  and  travel,  have  linked  thfni  m  a 
thousand  bonds  of  pleasant  and  profitable  intrrctmrsf. 
War  can  never  more  be  the  great  business  of  iiatlor;- : 
for  the  middling  classes,  whose  comforts  are  at  s';ik«'. 
are  the  majority,  and  perceive  now  and  fon-ver  ihr- 
miserable  absurdity  of  a  state  of  warfare.  Above  aii 
is  our  age  blessed  with  the  clear  liglit  of  the  gos[M'J 
tens  of  millions  of  Bibles  are  distributed  throuiiliDM! 
the  earth,  and  the  light  of  these  torches  of  truth,  irlow- 
ing  upon  millions  of  hearthstones,  can  never  again  be 
extinpjuished. 

Thirty-six  centuries  ago,  Europe  began  with  xhr. 
savage,  the  pirate,  the  robber  —  who  contended  with 
the  wild  beasts  for  the  possession  of  the  soil.     She 
passed  through  centuries  of  infinite  toils,  sufTerings, 
struggles,  and   triumphs,    till  she   reached    her  cul- 
minating   point  of   material   civilization    under   the 
emperors    of   Rome.       One    hundred     and     twtiny 
millions    of  human   beings    enjoyed  all    they    were 
capable  of  enjoying  under  the  peaceful  shadow  of  her 
eagles.     A  few  centuries   later,  and    all   was  chaoi^. 
The  philosopher,  disgusted   with  tlie    science    which 
brought  him  only  a  knowledge  of  new  forms  of  woe, 
dared    not  look  about  or  beyond  himself,  and  sunk 
into  the  sensualist,  greedy  of  the  moments  of  pleas- 
ure he  could  snatch  from  the  misery  around  him. 
Even  the  Christian  forsook  the  ranks  where  he  shoui-i 
have  battled  for  humanity,  and  slunk  into  the  cloisirr 
of  the  monk,  or  the  cell  of  the  anchorite.     Noariv  Ji- 
many  centuries  have  again  rolled  over  Europe;  aR«i 
now,  to  the  philosopher,  to  the  Christian,  what  a  dif. 
ferent  prospect  is  presented  I     It  is  true,  that  evils  stili 
exist ;  despotism,  the  radical  curse  of  mankind,  holds 
sway  over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  presenting  its  usual 
spectacles  of  unbounded  wealth,  high  intelligence,  and 
elegant  refinement  among   the   privileged   few,  con- 
trasted with  hopeless  poverty,  debasing  ignoraocc,  and 
unspeakable  misery,  on  the  part  of  the  million.     Biit 
the  monarchical  institutions  which  have  created  ami 
cherished  this  state  of  things,  as  the  best  that  human 
policy  can    devise,  or  that   Providence    permits,  are 
either  tottering  to  a  speedy  fiill,  or  undergoing  mi^difi- 
cations  which  tend  to  their  final,  but  inevitable,  disso- 
lution.    The  \QTy  foundations  on  which  they  stooil  are 
themselves  undermined.     European  society  has,  iy?j 
ages,  rested  upon  the  doctrine  that  God   had  givLii 
power   to   kings,  priests,  and   nobles,  and   that  any 
aUempt  to  alter  this  system  was  both  treason  and  im- 
piety.    This   doctrine  of  absolute   conservatism   ha? 
given  way  to  that  of  progress.     The  latter  is  now  a 
common  creed  throughout  one  half  of  Europe.     *••  A 
better  day  is  coming,"  is  not  only  the  song   of  :hf 
sighing  millions,  but  the  faith  of  philanthropists,  ai\c. 
the  hobby  of  partisans,  politicians,  and  statesmen.     In 
France,  monarchy  is  already  dead,  never  to  be  jK^mw- 
ncntlv  revived.     There  is  nehher  loyally  to  a  dvna>'v 
nor  a  rich  and  timo-honored  peenige,  nor   a  cliur:-!! 
allied  to  the  state,  nor  any  other  of  those  pillars  ir.t:.^- 
pensable  to  the  support  of  a  throne.     Nor  can  tln.^ 
things  be   created,  in  the    present   enlightened    a^o, 
among  a  people  who  have  learned  to  despise  them. 
France,  it  would  seem,  must  settle  down  upon  a  popular 
government,   and  all  southern  Europe   will    spei'dily 
follow    her   example.      To   this   issue  the  course  of 


has  found   new  continents,  where  Liberty  may  fold  j  events  inevitably  tends.     Before  the  end  is  rca^hiHi, 
her  fostering  wing  over  her  children,  unmolested.    Na- 1  tlurre  may  l>e  violent  agitation  ;  but  we  may  hope  tliat 
tinns  can  never  again  look  upon  each  other  as  "  natu-  ^  liberty,  peace,  and  pros|)erity  may  soon  follow,  as  the 
ml  c^icmics,^^  for  the  progress  of  art  and  scveucc,  v\v^  \  comvfevva»x\Q.w  Kw  \5.^t^  of  darkness  and  despotism. 
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America,  or  iho  WcsWni  Cotilinetil,  lies  between 
[lie  Ailantic  ond  Pacific  Oceans,  cxieoditig  rrom  ihe 
Tif^y-siinh  degree  of  louthcrn  laiilude  lo  iho  poltir 
n'gioDS  of  ihi;  noiih.  North  ond  Souih  America  are 
i<iincd  tDgellicr  !>)■  tlio  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Uaricn, 
which  is  only  forty  miloa  \a  breadth  in  iw  narrowest 
jwrt.  lis  Icnglli  is  nine  Ihoiisaiid  miles,  and  its  entire 
mtcnt  liflceri  miUions  of  uiuore  milea.  lis  climnio 
cmbrDci's  llmt  of  every  t.aae  ;  but  its  eaalem  const  is 
Ci'itemlly  colder  iNan  places  in  the  samQ  latitudo  in 
oilier  purls  of  the  world. 

In  this  continent,  the  opcmiions  of  nniure  appear 
lo  have  been  conducted  on  u  larger  tca\c  llian  in  any 
other  quaner  of  iho  globe.  Moimtnins,  rivers,  Inkca, 
vftlleys,  and  fureBln  utrike  the  eye  by  tliu  (rmndeur  of 
Aeirpro  port  ions.  TIki  noble  strL-umii  of  the  MisHisippi, 
|ttB  St.  Lawrence,  iho  Oriiiuco,  the  Amozuu,  and  the 
Li  PUta.nrc  without  n  parallel  in  the  eastern  con- 
li'nont.  The  lalces  of  America  resemblo  seas  in  mag- 
nitude ;  and  the  immense  mountain  range  of  the  Andes 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the  longest  in  llw  world. 

It  is  quiln  remarkable  thai,  while  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  of  the  weaiem  conlinenl  present 
n.'<|iecla  re»i<inblinf;  those  of  tho  old  world,  there  is 
Hiill  an  ulmtMi  universal  diifcrencc  in  the  species.  We 
have  oaks,  elms,  firs,  and  other  trees,  bearing  the  gen- 
emi  characteristics  of  the  same  kinds  in  Europe;  yet 
oearce  an  instance  nf  identity  is  found  in  the  whole 
ran(;e  of  the  f'>resu.  We  have  deer,  foxes,  squirrela, 
AiC-'i  yet  in  nn  case  are  thi^y  tho  wine  as  those  of  the 
fnstcm  coniinenL  We  hare  a  few  birds  ideniica) 
with  those  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  they  ar«  of  kinds 
dm  roifcht  pass  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 

Referring  for  Airlher  geugraphk»l  details  to  our 
views  of  North  and  South  America,  we  propose  to  ^na 


n  brief  skricb  of  the  aborigines  of  this  continent,  an 
ncToiint  of  ihe  rliscoveriw  of  the  Northmen,  and  those 
of  Columbus  and  hia  followers.  We  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  hisinry  of  North  America,  and  iu 
scvenil  political  divisions,  and  ihot  of  South  America 
with  its  politicol  divisions.  These  subjects  will  bo 
treated  in  the  following  order :  — 

1.  Sketch  of  North  America.  2.  Polar  Regions 
3.  British  America.  4.  United  Slates.  5.  Mexico 
6.  UuBtimala.  7.  West  Indies,  fi.  South  America 
9.  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Eiiuniktr.  10.  Peru. 
11.  Bolivia.  13.  Chili.  1».  Pningonin.  14.  Buenos 
Ayres.  15.  Urumiav.  Iti.  I'aramiuv.  17.  Brazil. 
IS.  17  llian  a 

With  the  excvpnnn  ot  Hie  iwo  fitmi  nations  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  the  iiihubilant«  of  America,  when 
discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  were  in  n  savage  or  bar- 
barous state,  and  there  was  a  rnmurhnbli!  nimilarily  in 
the  geneml  circumsiiiitces  of  liieir  eoiidition,  tliriwigh- 
out  the  whole  of  tho  regions  which  lhi-%'  uui;upied. 
Nor  have  these  rude  tribes  improved  in  any  material 
degree  ^inCo  their  acquaintance  with  Europeans.  If 
we  compare  iho  Americon  Indians  with  the  natiToa 
of  Europe  or  Asia,  we  sliall  find  that  the  superiority 
displayed  by  the  lattiir  in  eonducling  the  opcmtioDS  of 
agriculture,  dcpenils  chiefly  upon  two  circumstance*, 
the  use  of  tame  animals  and  the  pcwsession  of  iron 
and  other  hard  metals.  But  the  aborigines  of  America 
had  not  reihieed  aninuils  to  subjection  ;  ond  they  were 
complulcly  ifrnumnt  of  the  harder  and  more  useful 
metals.  Gold,  with  the  exception  of  a  Kiile  silver  and 
copper,  was  the  only  metul  known  in  America  before 
tho  discovery  ;  and  the  use  of  ibis  was  confined  cliipf- 
ly  to  ornament.  The  only  tools  in  the  posiiesaion  of 
the  nalives  were  hatchels  of  stone  ;  and  with  tlwse  ihc 
labor  of  a  year  was  requisite  lo  cut  down  a  tree  and 
hollow  il  into  n  canoe. 

In  agriculture,  the  pn^ren  was  equally  slow.  The 
trees  with  which  the  forvsis  wore  crowded,  wore  of 
the  hardest  wood,  and  the  shrubs  so  thickly  intcrweven, 
that  the  efforts  of  a  whole  tribe  were  scarcely  siifli- 
cieni  lo  clear  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  adapt  it  to 
Ihc  [lurposes  of  cultivation.  The  fertility  of  the  soil, 
rather  than  the  industiy  of  the  people,  secured  to  vlwwi 
an  increase  e<\<i»!i  w*  iJoms  "•!».««..    K  •©«&.  wast^  * 
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their  tribes  depended  for  llieir  subsislencu  cliielly  on 
himtmg  and  fishing.  Aiming  the  greater  pari  of  tlie 
American  savage  communities  tltti  bonds  of  polilicol 
association  were  exceedingly  alight  The  individuals 
niliabiling  a  certain  district  appeared  to  combine  for 
temporary,  rather  than  permanent, objects.  X^awgand 
the  regular  adminislralion  of  jtistice  were  unknown. 
Tlietr  rulers  were  military  commanders  rniher  than 
political  chiefs.  In  this  respect  the  natives  of  America 
appear  to  have  resembled  the  ancient  Germans,  as  ihey 
arc  described  to  us  by  Ceesar  and  Tucilus. 

The  history  of  the  discovery,  conquest,  and  coloni- 
zation of  America  by  the  Europeans,  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting. It  displays  the  gradual  progress  of  cultiva- 
tion and  commerce,  amid  regions  abandoned  lo  nature. 
The  wilds  of  America  exhibited  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  what  every  country  of  tbo  old  continent  once 
nad  been  ;  but  ancient  history  is  wholly  sileni 
ing  the  particulars  of  that  process  by  which  the 
Dess  of  Europe  and  Aaiu 


dence  for  civilization,  industry,  and  the  elegxnt  i 
The  discovery  of  u  new  world  not  only  excile 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  amung  ll»  poop 
of  Europe,  but  gave  rise  to  now  scenes  of  aim 
every  kind,  and  lo  endless  opjiortuniUes  fur  acirve  » 
industrious  exertion.  It  not  only  adiled  vsst  donuu 
lo  ihe  empires  of  Europe,  hut  improved  the  XMOt 
of  navigation,  geography,  astronomy,  TTiiMlicioe>  Dal 
ral  history,  and  their  subsidiary  bmncltps  of  knowleijg 
The  discovery  and  co1oDi7Ation  of  Amoncm 
be  enumerated  among  those  importnnl  events,  w 
have  eBccted  an  extraordinary  and  lasting  changp  i 
human  atfuirs,  which  has  manifested  itself  a 
political  and  commercial  Bvsiem  of  the  worid. 

The  proper  discovery  of  America  is  justly  atiribtna 
to  Columbus,  as  he  was  the  firal  to  hrii»[;  iho  IumwW 
of  the  new  world  to  llie  countries  of  fi^urope.  Bui 
claims  of  the  Scandinavian  aclvcniuT«r«  lo  a  still  e 
lier  discovery  of  the  western  conlini.'nl  must  not 
omitted  in  a  history  of  the  Western  MuaiiNphere. 


The  ancient  sagas,  or  historical  records  of  Ice- 
land, contain  various  nariatives  relating  to  ihe  voy- 
ages and  discoveries  of  the  Northmen  to  the  west  and 
south-west  of  that  island,  whbh  render  it  extremely 
probable  ^that  these  adventurous  mariners  discov- 
ered the  western  continent  as  eariy  as  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century.  As  a  alriclly  historical  fact,  this 
matter  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The 
Icelandic  narratii-e  is  in  substance  as  follows :  — 

About  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Icelanders 
Itad  begun  to  form  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
land. A  young  Icelandic  mariner,  named  Biom,  who 
had  employed  the  summer  in  some  distant  voyages, 
Brrived  home  at  Ihe  end  of  the  bcobod,  mveiidvo^  \o 


pass  Ihe  winter  with  his  faiher,  but  found  ho  hod  go 
to  Greenland.  The  ardent  and  cnlerprisiog  trap 
of  Biom  induced  him  to  follow  his  pareat  acron  ll 
ntormy  ocean,  which  he  had  tiever  before  imrm> 
For  three  days,  the  voyage  was  proepemua ;  Int  tlit 
ihe  sky  became  overcast,  a  strong  wind  blew  fran  tb* 
north,  and  the  navigators  were  tosard  about  for  m 
days,  ignorant  of  their  situation.  At  length,  tho  g*!* 
abated,  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  aAer  a  day's  «b." 
ihey  discovered  on  iinliikowD  land  covered  with  wtm> 
and  hills.  They  sailed  for  sevcml  days  >l4)ng  A 
coast,  ahcr  which  the  wind  shlReU  lo  the  aouth,  m 
they  steered  back  to  Greenland,  irkere  they  umad 
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T!:i<i  iKivriitun;  ciiinc  to  the  k  110 wlc< !)(?(?  of  Lf^f,  the 
<••!)  of  Kri<*  Ki'iilicail,  a  li«>)<l  nnd  c*iiT4T|irisi[i<r  yminir 
riiK'r;  arid  lir  (irtcriiiiiicf]  to  ;!'>  oil  (in  ex|N*ilitioM  in  tliis 
!j'  w ly-JiHcovt'red  n*jiion.  llr  s«"t  snil  with  »  cp'w  of 
(  r.r'v-fivc  iii«*n,niiil  tullowiiig  thr  <lir<'(rtioti  puin*('<l  4)iit 
*»\  iiMirti,  arrlvf.>il  in  si;!ht  of  iho  unkn^mn  latiil.  It 
1: 1'l  u  Willi  And  ni^<p!«'<i  a|i|H-.'irin('c,  and  its  mitnnia'tis 
\\4-ji'  ciivi'red  wiili  snow.     Lrif  <MlN;d  tliis  UfUnhmtL 

r  ?ii"  *•  Land  of  I{<M:ks/'  Hn  rain**  iMXt  to  a  flat  atnl 
v\  Lily  r»";j ion,  which  li*'  n.'iiii«'d  Mnrklnnd^ot  **  Flat 
1. 1!<  I.*'  Sailini;  onwanl  b«fon*  a  north  wind,  1m • 
'•  i>  :i>  d  a  di'li^litfiil  i>lantl   n«*.'ir  thr  mast.     Xh«'  snil 

•  •  wi-i  fi-r:!!''  ;  tin-  t;r<»iind  was  I'ovm'd  with  hii>h«'s 
.•   I  -ii  l»'>p'  ''•wi'i't  InTrii's,  and   th<'n*  was  a  rivrr  and  a 

','■  Miiijily  «>tiiri'«l  with  siilnmn  and  othf-r  fish.  The 
\'    •.  :;ri'N  dri»p[Md  di*w,  swi*«-t,  iik«,'   hiMicy.     In  this 

■  i  i'i"«'  .iliiwlf  Th<"  Nortiinvn  -pi-nt  tin*  wiii:or.    On<r 
....  11  <  H  :  mill  of  tlirir  i'ninpanv.  \%hn  ha<l   iN-fi)   into 

'a*'  \tii  i'N,  r'''iirji*'d  Ifapinir  and  dani'in;;  wiih  joyous 
'A  i.'  i':>(N  :  :is  ii:i*y  rro\%dfd  round  him  to  inquin^  tho 
It    '••.!.••   sIimwimI   tht-ni  sorij*'  tru  its,  which,  from  his 

\.i-  i  •■!  •-(•  <;f  MiiiilMTiirountrirs,  III.*  knrwtoli*'  ixrajK'S. 
I  »  :   •:,  >.  .'•.I'i,  lilt   th»'  mmrry   ri'(;«"ivf<l   tin.*  nanu'  of 

»  .  .    .'.."i'.  ijr  '*  Wimland." 

■  .:••   iii\?  ad\rn:iin:r,  iiftrr  the   rt'tnrn  of  Ijf?if  to 
I       <i]<l,  wns  Ihorwald,  hid  bnitlK-r,  whf»,  having  made* 

-  It  ■!  Viiyai:r>sto  Vinland,  cam(*at  last  to  a  prfmion- 
:->.».u:Mi  whi<di  li«*  was  so  much  didi^htt'd,  that  ho 
:ii  k!  •  a  vow  to  li.x  his  uIhmIo  then*.  W  hilr  \\w  North- 
\\\  11  wi-rt;  hiiildin^  th'Mf  hoiiM's,  then*  apiN'art'd  three 
M  iii-s  ciAr'H'd  with  skinH,  cnrh  containing;  three  IW'U, 
V.  ii  nil  til*'  Iri'|andiohistorian«ical1  .SXTfr//inif.t, or  dwarfs. 
'[  !«'y  attarkfd  th<*s4*  savui^*s,  nnd  kill«>d  all  but  one, 
wi.'i  niailc  his  c^M'afM*.  A  few  days  aAerwnrd,  they 
i\'  r>-  awak*n«'il  hy  loud  crien  in  the  ni(;ht,  and,  hjokin*^ 
•»k'.  "-aw  tlif*  Ikiv  cnvenrd  with  cnnor*s,  and  clouds  of 
:<rr<>>\«  ponrini!  ui  u[Nin  iIrmh.  They  defendc*d  them- 
•>•  !•  s  lif-hinil  planks  nnd  l>oll^hsof  tn*e?(,  and,by  their 
^  i;»  r.'ir  sLiil  in  fi^htinj;,  th<*y  )iurcefrd«*«l  in  reimUin;; 
':;•  .r  .'loviilaiits.  Thorwald,  however,  was  mortal ly 
i%"-ni>!i  ti ;  aihl,  findin'i;  hi.s  end  appnNichin^.  he  ^ve 
M  ''  .•  tons  lor  biiPk'in^  him  u|M)n  this  promontor)',  so 
;!  I'  i. -i  \>)w  mi^ht,  in  a  certain  wnsi.',  U;  fulfilled. 

I  '>rs*r'i[i,  thehnttlierof  I>'if  and  Thnrwald,  undis* 
II.  i\ '  I  hv  \\\*'  fate  rif  bin  kinsman,  fitted  out  a  not  lie  rex* 
I  ■  !  •  '•!!  fnmi  IrclaiHl,  comprisini!  twenty-five  jienmiis. 
i  'i-  '.  r«  I'-lii  •!  V inland,  hut  rneoiintf'rrMiirrvatbanUhips; 
.Ii.  1  I  l!'ir«'«';n  d:<-*l  of  the  scun'V  shtirtiv  nfii'r  his  re- 
:  .Mi.  Aiix'lii-railvfniurfT,  iiamcil  Thorfnin  KarUnffn, 
.«     •  tiiiij  f  d    tin;  wiilfiw  of  Thorstein,  iindi*rt<Mik  an 

•  \;»  :.':>ifi  on  a  niurh  lar:;er  Kale  titan  anv  «if  thf 
!•■•  -'•  '.s:!/.      Iff  t'ltt'-d  <i!]t  thn*e  veNsrU,  i%ith  upwnnls 

•  I     t    I.  cidr'd    nniu'nints,  earr)'in^  catth',  furniiun', 

•  K.\.  A.'.     Thry  had  a  pn»s|M»r<His  voyaco,  and,  uii 

'..'2  V-nlanil,  found  a  larpc  whale  east  a^^horn, 
\i'i  -'I  ;irr<iri!i-d  thmi  nniph*  milMii9t<*nre.  TIh'V  rut 
■'  i.\n  Tti  -,  :itid  huilt  thf*msi?lves  hour's.  A  pary  of 
Sivrii-!I.'ij^  paul  Thi'ni  a  visit,  who  iwenif*!  to  havi*  had 
111  rMniii  iT'iin  with  th*»^*  previously  i'nriiunt«'ri*d  by 
liM-  N-»rhinin.  'ni«'si'  Munplf*  p«"oph»  wrre  atrrif!ht«*d 
'h\ii||i1  iiii-as'ip'  by  the  lowing;  of  a  bull.  The 
.N'lrMiiiit-n  ni:ide  tlinn  presents,  with  which  they 
w«  n-  h!;»hly  pleased.  They  App«'an'd  to  lie  ignorant 
i.f  (■•i^i'.iiMils  ;  fi»r  on#»  of  them  contrived  to  iit»*al  a 
b-i'r!*'-a\f',  with  uhi(*h  he  !i|Njrtively  stnick  one  of  hisi 
('<iiii|Mnioiis,  as  lit*  had  (mth  accustomf*d  to  do  with  bin 
nidf  toinnbawk,  but  wan  ONionudied  to  find  that  be  had 
^iven  bim  a  mortal  wound. 

U4 


\  Thorfmn  made  many  voyapes  to  Vin1and,nnd  grew 
riidi.  Ilis  latter  ilays  wcn^  s)K'nt  ii  Icidand,  when:  lie 
livfd  in  jrreat  spli'udur.  After  some  time,  other  f.xpc- 
ditions  were  tn:ide  to  Viiiland  ;  hut  the  adventunTS 
iH'cainc  iiiv>ilv«'d  in  hloixly  contentions.  Bishop  Krio 
is  s.'iid  to  havi*  visitrd  this  countr\'  in  \\^Z\,  )^*t*\n 
,  aftt-r  this  datr.  thf  communication  viith  Vinland,  from 
soin«:  unknoun  cau**i',  ciitirclv ce;us<'d,  and  the  countrv 
■  uas  |'iir^'oM«Mi. 

I  Th«'n'  is  no  ri':»sf>ii  to  dnuht  tin*  corn*ctne.ss  of  th»*se 
I  narraiivi's,  hut  writers  are  not  a;^n'i-d  as  to  the  situa- 
i  lion  of  Viniaiid.  Smnf,  who  han'  vi-rv  ean't'ullv 
inv«*Mii!aii-d  the  uhiM<-  lii*>rory.  and  compared  it  with 
I  the  p«'oi:ri|jhi<*al  lra!iin*j«if  thf  Ni»r*li  Aiiu'ricnn  ciKist, 
I  ilf'f'idt'  that  Vinland  is  idt-iilical  \«  ith  MassachuM  :rs 
j  anii  Khodi*  K'aiid  ;  tIi.'iI  tin'  main  cidonv  (»f  tlir  North- 

I  * 

I  nif'n  \«as  in  N:trniL':insi-tt  Hay,  and  the  proniotittirv 
j  wlifH*  Tlmrwalil  uas  hurifd  is  Point  Ahb^rton,  at  the 
I  I'litniiii***  fif  |t4>s'nti  harbor.  Many  of  the  facts  n'latfd 
in  the  liisTtiry  cuiitlnn  thrse  su[)positions  in  a  n'liiark- 
alilc  maiiuiT :  \''t  ihr  matter,  on  tlif  wholf,  is  s<i  far 
liiMihtful  as  to  n-Mniin  us  fn)m  n'cordlnp  it  as  authtrntic 
histor\'  that  the  Nurthmcn  vi^titrd  the  shop's  of  the 
I'nitrd  Statns.  Som«;  authors  think  Vinland  to  1n'  the 
Island  of  Newfoundland,  and  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  tlie  Northmen  never  saih'd  farther  south  than 
L'lhrndor. 

INiNteriof  to  the  Icelandic  accounts,  ilierc  is  a  narrn- 
ti%*e  of  some  celebrity,  which  is  siipnoMMJ  to  include 
an  early  n*coni  of  the  discovery  of  AiiKTica.  In  the 
fotirtccntb  nnd  fifteenth  centuries,  Veniee  was  the 
chief  seat  of  all  commensal  and  maritime  enterprise.'. 
Am4ing  the  noble  families  of  this  city,  few  held  a 
higher  mnk  than  Zeno,  who  bad  fiihsl  the  highest 
otFices  of  the  republic,  and  foii^iht  with  distiiwtion 
in  tlH*  wars  against  the  Turks.  In  K^M),  Nic(*olii  Z«;no 
set  snil  for  the  north,  with  a  view  of  visiiin;;  Kngland 
1  and  Flandeni,  but  was  driven  by  a  teni[N'st  on  the 
coast  of  a  countrv  wliicb  be  calls  FrWuland.  lien? 
be  n*ninined  some  vears,  beiiitf  verv  \%ell  treated  bv 
the  prince  of  the  countr}*.  During  tlii*<  time,  four  fish- 
tnfC  vesKfda  tic  longing;  to  Fries  land,  lN>int!  overtaken  at 
sea  by  n  violent  storm,  wen*  los.«4ed  aUiut  for  some 
time,  when  the  sky  clearini*  up,  they  discuven-d  a 
XnT^  island,  which  they  called  Kttittiinnfi^  and  whirh 
tlM'y  reckoned  to  In*  a  tlu>tis:iiiil  miles  distant  fnmi 
Fri«»slnnd.  Thev  lan«h-«l  and  w*n'  conducted  to  a 
popuhius  town,  ulien*  they  wen*  in1ro<hired  to  the 
chief.  N<>itber  parly,  however,  could  understand  the 
otIuT,  till  a  man  was  found  who  had  fM-en  raM  u|»on 
the  same  stninr,  and  who  could  speak  l«atin.  The 
Frieslanders  n'mained  wimc  lime  in  this  countrv, 
which  they  foimd  nearly  as  Inrp*  as  Iceland, and  mueh 
m<»nr  fertile.  The  inhabitants  niiM-d  pniin,  and  brewed 
lii*er.  They  bad  ships  with  whieh  they  navigated  the 
oci'nn.  The  chief  povs«'ssed  a  1  dim  PL',  in  whieb  were 
I«atin  b<iriks,  whieb  the  people,  however, did  not  under* 
stand.  The  countrv  containe<l  nvinv  towns  and  cas- 
ties.  To  the  S4)iith  cif  Kstotdand  lay  a  mon*  ^tcn^ivo 
and  fertile  count r\',  called  Drosio.  In  a  visit  to  tbii 
quarter,  the  Frieslamlers  wen*  cast  away,  and  ftdl  into 
I  the  bsmds  of  s.'iva^'*"*  by  whom  most  of  them  were 
killed.  South- went  of  tliese  wen*  |MMipl«  of  more 
civilized  manner^.  They  bail  cities,  temples,  idols, 
gold,  and  silver,  and  offen'd  up  human  sacrifices. 

Only  one  of  the  Frieslanders  retunieii  to  his  own 
countr\' ;  but  the  intelUv;jL<«cff'  ^VwG^^Vfc^TwxsiSe^  t»m«=.^ 
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rt-giiHi.  H»!  equipped  a  fleet,  which  he  placed  under 
ilio  commnnd  of  Zcno,  fur  the  purpose  of  exploring 
t''sU>tiland.  After  aniling  same  distance  to  the  west, 
ihey  discovert^d  laud,  which  proved  lo  be  tin  iaiund, 
calitd  Icaria,  governed  by  a  sou  of  Diedalus,  king  of 
Suoiinnd.  Tliey  met  with  a  very  iuhospjiiible  recep- 
tion here,  and,  in  alleinpting  to  land,  a  buttle  ensued, 
in  which  several  persons  were  killed  on  boili  sides. 
Z(Mio,  tlierefore,  pursued  his  voyage  to  the  west ;  but 
meeting  with  a  coiisiiiiu  Bucccssion  of  head  winds, 
he  bore  uway  nonhwurd  lo  Greenland,  from  whence 
lie  returned  lo  Friesiand  by  the  way  of  the  Faroe 

This  fiarruiive  is  regnrded  by  many  gec^raphera  aa 
authentic  in  the  main  points.  Mahe  Uritn,  Forater, 
and  others,  couaiJer  it  as  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Eetoli- 
!and  is  Newfoundland,  and  that  the  civilization  and 
European  aspect  of  tlio  country  described  in  the  nar- 
rative were  derived  from  the  Icelandic  colonies  which 
had  been  settled  there  two  centuries  before.  The  very 
name  given  to  it  by  the  narrators  is  synonymous  with 
F,ast-mtt4and,  and  strikingly  descriptivo  of  the  rela- 


of  Newfoundland  lo  the  American  r'A- 
tinenl.  The  classical  names  of  Icaria  and  Dir'liu-s 
might  excite  suspicion ;  but  nothing  was  more  coinini.-;) 
in  those  days,  than  to  confound  the  barburous  iiiti::('' 
of  unknown  countries  with  those  of  Greek  and  Roi:iur 
history.  Zcno^s  narrative  is  unquestionably  of  an  cnr 
lier  date  than  the  discovery  of  Oolumbuii ;  and  whs'- 
ever  we  may  think  of  its  authenticity,  it  must  U 
regarded  as  a  very  curious  relation. 

The  VVelsh  are  also  said  lo  have  discovered  America 
at  an  early  period.  According  to  this  account,  Madr^. 
a  Welsh  cliieftain,  having  been  compelled  to  leave  hii 
own  country,  set  sail  in  the  year  1170  with  a  sniail 
fleet,  and  directing  his  course  westward,  landed,  after  a 
voyage  of  some  weeks,  on  a  cootinenl,  where  ihc  inhab- 
itants dilTered  greatly  from  those  of  GurtUK.  Hp 
remained  here  for  a  considerable  time,  after  wWh  li- 
returncd  to  Wales,  leaving  one  hundred  and  twei:"> 
persons  in  the  newly  discovered  region.  He  Ktilt'-i 
again  lo  the  west,  with  a  fleet  of  te«  ships,  but  iva< 
never  heard  of  afterwards.  Such  Ja  the  Bubstance  cf 
their  legend,  which  is  little  credited  by  historlaiw. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXIII. 
Slate  of  the  Worldin  the  Fifteenth  Century,  lo 

1492 — Discovert/  of  America  by  Columbus 

—  Other  Discoveries. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  is  ihc 
grealeal  event  in  history,  from  the  ovcrlhrow  of  the 
Roman  empire,  lo  the  present  lime.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  no  period  in  ihe  annals  of  the  human 
mce  witnessed  o  more  extraordinary  coincidence  of 
important  events  than  ihe  age  in  which  the  New  World 
was  first  made  known  lo  the  Old,  Wiihin  this  period 
are  comprised  the  invention  of  printing,  the  use  of 
gunpowder,  the  improvement  of  navigation,  the  revi- 
val of  ancient  learning,  and  the  Proteslunt  rclbrmaiion. 
At  this  time,  also,  the  prineijial  monarchies  of  Europe 
began  to  consolidate,  and  acquire  the  form  and 
strength  which  in  general  they  exhibit  at  the  present 
day.  All  these  erenta  conspired  lo  cVnnge  ntaver'ta.U'j 
the  face  of  Europe. 


Before  this  period,  the  manners  of  tlic  Europr.i;' 
nations  may  be  described  as  litlle  elevated  above  li:ir- 
kirism.  Even  in  Iloly,  where  the  dawning  of  rv-*i- 
lure  had  somewhat  softened  ihe  minds  of  ihe  ir.lui - 
ilanls,  hiiilor}-,  for  a  longtime  preceding  this  pm-. 
presents  little  but  a  series  of  treasons,  usurpaiioiw. .":.-' 
massacres.  Nothing  appears  of  a  solid  and  ra'ici.  •■- 
policy;  scarcely  any  state  was  inspired  by  e\:eii»;M' 
views,  or  looked  fanher  than  to  local  and  trmpon.r> 
advantages.  A  wild,  romantic  courage  in  the  northcrr 
and  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  a  emfty  and  un»i-ni- 
jiulous  ambition  in  the  Italian  stales,  were  the  chitnc' 
teristics  of  that  age.  The  manners  of  the  ci'iir? 
exhibit  but  very  faint  marks  of  civilization  and  poli'-'- 
ness.  The  people  had  made  few  advances  in  usei'.i! 
knowledge.  The  small  amount  of  learning  which  then 
existed  in  Christendom  may  be  described  as  the  doia^ 
of  scholastic  philosophy  combined  with  the  infancy  of 
B.^Uter  learning,  but  which  rose  hardly  above  the  levi! 
^ot  '^ct^i&  Vi\%\a%.    \^uiu»t»^lC%l.  knowledge  va»  li-llr 
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cnltivuted  and  less  esteemed.  There  was  no  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  real  form  of  the  earth;  and,  in  general, 
thf;  idriLs  of  a  man  did  not  extend  beyond  his  own 
hurizon. 

As  an  instance  of  the  low  state  of  geographical 
knowledge  during  the  middle  ages,  we  may  mention 
that  Cosmas,  a  learned  Greek  of  the  sixth  century, 
who  had  travelled  extensively,  and  even  made  a 
voyage  to  India,  wrote  a  work  entitled  Christian  Topoff. 
raphy^  the  cliief  object  of  which  was  to  confute  the 
heretical  opinion  that  the  earth  was  round,  and  to  op- 
pose the  pagan  belief  that  there  existed  a  tem|>eRUe 
region  to  the  south  of  the  torrid  zone.  He  informed 
his  readers  that,  according  to  the  orthodox  system  of 
gi.'Ogniphy,  the  earth  is  a  quadrangular  piano,  extend- 
ing fqur  hundred  days'  journey  from  east  to  west,  and 
half  as  far  from  north  to  south.  This  plane  is  en- 
closed by  loAy  mountains,  upon  which  rests  the  can- 
opy, or  vault,  of  the  firmament.  A  huge  mountain 
on  the  north  side  of  the  earth,  by  intercopting  the 
light  of  the  sun,  produces  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and 
night.  The  plane  of  the  earth  has  a  declivity  from 
north  to  south,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Euphra- 
tes, Tigris,  and  other  rivers  running  southward,  are 
rapid ;  whereas  the  Nile,  by  running  up  hill,  has 
necessarily  a  very  sIovAcurrcnt.  Such  is  the  system 
of  Cosinas ! 

The  iM^lief  that  there  existed  a  fourth  division  of  the 
gl(>lH\  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  had  been  encour- 
ag(;d  by  some  of  the  ancient  fdiilosophers.  This  was 
^•>  gtmenilly  ditlused  in  the  early  agi^s  of  Christianity, 
that  two  eminent  fathers  of  the  church,  St.  Angus- 
line  and  Lactantius,  had  zealously  labored  to  refute  the 
tlH'orv,  as  i neons istent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
With  the  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  in  tlic  four- 
fi'enth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  old  belief  began  to 
n'vive.  At  the  same  time,  the  rapid  development  of  the 
spirit  (»f  maritime  discovery  induced  several  nations, 
e-peeially  the  Portuguese,  to  search  fur  new  and  Un- 
ix :M>wn  lands.  The  state  of  navigation  during  the 
iiii'!illi>  a  (res  may  be  understood  from  what  is  related 
ot"  the  N«»rthmcn,  who  were  the  best  sjiilors  of  those 
t  ::ns.  The  voyage  from  Greenland  to  Iceland  and 
Norway  and  back  again,  commonly  required  five  years ; 
ii:id  on  one  occasion,  the  government  of  Norway  did 
not  hear  of  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Greenland  till 
hix  years  after  it  took  place ! 

The  (^anaries,  op'^orttinate  Islands,  were  the  first 
land  discovered  by  the  Europeans  after  the  introduc- 
ii<in  of  the  ma riner^s  compass :  they  IxTanie  known  to 
th(*  S[)aniards  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth,  the  Portuguese  began  that 
srrii's  of  voyages  of  discovery  ah  in  g  the  western  roast 
of  Africa,  which  they  pursue<l,  till,  at  the  close  of  that 
ceatur\',  they  had  doubled  the  Ca|ie  of  Good  Hope, 
and  fuun<l  a  passage  to  India.  During  this  period  arose 
(*iiKisTorHKR  Columbus,  who  was  destined  to  carry 
the  great  enterprise  of  maritime  discovery  to  an  ex- 
tent never  iM'fvire  equalled.  Columbus  was  n  native 
of  (\)goleto,  a  small  town  in  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public of  Cienoa.  Before  his  time,  the  Italian  states 
liad  pnxluced  many  eminent  astronomers,  skilful  pilots, 
and  hardy  navigotors ;  yet  their  attention  was  almost 
exclusively  engrossed  by  the  business  of  land  convey- 
ance, ond  the  navigation  of  the  interior  seas  of  Eu- 
rope :  they  did  not  begin  any  enterprise  of  oceanic 
discovery.  Columbus,  who  was  bom  in  1447,  was 
bred  to  the  sea,  and  made  many  voyages  on  the  Atlan- 


tic, from  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  the  northern  seas. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he  visited  Iceland, 
and  obtained  there  a  knowledge  of  the  discovery 
of  the  western  continent  by  the  Northmen ;  but  of 
this  we  have  no  positive  evidence. 

Columbus  appears  to  have  conceived  juster  notions 
of  the  figure  of  the  earth  than  were  generally  enter- 
tained in  his  time,  lie  possessed  some  mathematical 
science,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  in 
geogniphy  which  had  then  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Europeans.  The  spherical  form  of  the  globe  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  the  theory  which  he  formed  to  himself 
respecting  the  countries  by  which  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
was  bordered  on  the  west,  though  the  maps  of  that  age, 
much  more  erroneous  than  his  conjectures,  caused  him 
to  mistake  his  immediate  object,  lie  believed,  in  short, 
that  China  and  India  lay  in  that  part  of  the  world  where 
the  American  continent  was  afterward  found.  The  true 
size  of  the  gU^be  was  then  unknown,  and  Columbus 
imagined  that,  by  siiiling  westward,  he  should  arrive  at 
the  coiLst  of  Asia.  In  the  midst  of  the  ignorance  that 
prevailed  in  Euro[>e  respecting  these  matters,  many 
writings  and  much  speculation  had  been  put  forth  on 
the  subject.  All  tii<;se  appear  to  have  been  care- 
fully studied  by  Columbus.  It  is  highly  curious  to 
o!)serve  the  wavering  and  unexpected  streams  of 
light  wliich  penetrated  through  the  great  mass  of  dark- 
ness that  lay  before  the  contemplation  of  this  remark- 
able man.  It  was  a  stmnge  and  fantastic  mixture  of 
ancient  authority  and  modern  report,  ^  wild  fable  and 
demoiistnited  fact,  of  true  conjecture  and  erroneous 
theory,  out  of  which  this  enthusiastic  vet  reasonable 
projector  undertmik  to  extract,  as  well  as  he  could,  con- 
clusions convincing  to  himself,  and,  if  possible,  satis* 
factory  to  others. 

Having  |)ersuaded  himself  of  the  feasibility  of  his 
plan  of  finding  land  in  the  west,  Columbus  first  pro- 
I)osed  nn  expedition  of  discovery  to  the  government 
of  Genoa,  but  was  repulsed  as  a  visionary  schemer. 
He  next  applied  to  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  England, 
but  with  no  better  success,  though  the  Portuguese  pri- 
vately sent  a  vessel  of  their  own  to  make  discoveries  in 
the  quarter  pointed  out  by  Columbus.  lie  then  applied 
to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  sovereigns 
of  Spain  ;  and  after  eight  years  of  delay,  his  endeavors 
were  crowned  with  success.  Queen  Isabella  undertook 
the  equipment  of  an  expedition :  three  small  vessels 
were  fitted  out,  under  the  command  of  Columbus,  who 
was  made  an  admiral  in  tlie  Spanish  ser\'ice.  With 
this  fleet  he  set  sail  from  Palos,  in  Spin,  on  the  3d 
day  of  August,  149*2.  He  steered  first  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  then  directed  his  course  west. 

Columbus  had  no  chart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
except  the  fanciful  sketcht's  of  the  geographers  of  the  i 
middle  ages,  who  had  filled  this  unknown  space  with  | 
sunken  islands  and  continents,  or  covered  it  with  a 
sky  of  impenetrable  darkness.  He  had  no  directions  | 
from  former  navigators,  and  no  (experience  of  tiie  ; 
winds  and  currents  peculiar  to  those  seas.  His  onl\ 
guide  wa^  his  own  genius,  and  the  indications  wliirh 
he  discovered  in  the  casual  appearances  of  land  birds 
and  floating  sea- weeds,  most  of  them  little  to  be  de- 
p<mded  on.  It  was  in  this  voyage  that  the  variation  of 
the  compass  was  first  observed  —  an  appearance  which 
has  never  yet  been  explained  by  all  the  researches  I 
of  8cicnce«  and  which  made  a  most  discouraging^  d 
impreaaion  on  the  crewa  oC  CWc»Mfi5w5».  '\^^>*^ss^s«si>^N 
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sagacity,  pretended  to  discover  a  cause  for  this  appear- 
ance,  which,  though  it  did  not  satisfy  himself,  was 
plausible  enough  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  his 
men.  Expedients  of  this  kind  were  daily  wanting,  and 
were  as  constantly  supplied  by  the  fertile  genius  of 
Columbus.  At  length,  after  a  voyage  of  thirty- three 
days  from  the  Canaries,  land  was  discovered  in  the 
west ;  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  the  Spaniards  land- 
ed on  the  Island  of  Guanahani,  one  of  the  Bahamas, 
which  Columbus  named  San  Salvador,  Proceeding 
onward,  he  discovered  Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  and  leav- 
ing a  colony  in  the  latter  island,  he  returned  to  Spain. 

He  was  received  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with  the 
highest  honors,  and  a  second  expedition  was  prepared, 
to  extend  and  secure  his  discoveries.  In  that  age,  the 
reverence  for  the  papal  power  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
believed  all  the  undiscovered  regions  of  the  earth 
belonged  to  the  pope,  who  could  give  them  away  to 
whom  he  pleased.  Before  the  departure  of  Colum- 
bus on  his  second  voyage,  therefore,  the  Spanish  sov- 
ereigns made  application  to  Alexander  VI.,  who  then 
occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  for  a  grant  of  these 
new  dominions.  The  pontiff  issued  a  bull,  dividing  all 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  earth  inhabited  by  infidels 
between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  division  exact,  he  fixed  as  a 
common  boundary  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  from 
the  north  to  the  south  pole,  one  hundred  leagues  west 
of  the  Azores.  All  the  new-found  territories  west  of 
this  line  were  adjudged  to  belong  to  Spain,  and  all 
east  of  it  to  Portugal. 

Columbus  made  four  voyages  to  the  west,  in  which 
he  discovered  all  the  principal  islands  which  constitute 
the  group  now  called  the  West  Indies,  In  1497,  he 
iiscovered  the  continent  of  South  America,  near  the 
iHouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Other  navigators  and  adven- 
turers followed  him  ;  among  them,  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
whose  name  has  been  given  to  the  new  world.  With- 
in half  a  century,  the  Spaniards  had  explored  the 
coast  of  the  western  continent  from  Florida  in  the 
north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  in  the  south. 
They  had  also  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  discovered  the  rich  and  pop- 
ulous empire  of  Peru.  Hernando  Cortcz  had  con- 
quered Mexico ;  and  Pizarro  and  Almagro  had 
reduced  Peru  to  the  dominion  of  Spain.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  Portuguese  fleet,  under  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  on  a 
voyage  to  India,  accidentally  discovered  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  1501 ;  and  in  1534,  the  Spaniards  had  pushed 
their  explorations  south  of  this  region,  and  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  of  La  Plata. 

Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  Western 
World,  the  Spaniards  began  the  work  of  settle- 
ment. The  first  colony  was  established  in  the  Island 
of  1 1  ispaniola.  The  natives  were  at  first  peaceable,  and 
ofltired  no  resistance  to  the  settlers ;  but  the  greediness 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  pursuit  of  gold,  and  their 
tyrannical  conduct  in  compelling  the  natives  to  work 
for  them,  soon  led  to  hostilities.  The  Indians  coUectexi 
a  vast  army ;  but  Columbus,  with  a  small  force,  attacked 
them  in  the  night,  and  put  them  completely  to  the 
rout.  The  natives,  being  vanquished  in  battle,  were 
reduced  to  hopeless  slavery.  The  hardships  to  which 
they  were  subjected  rapidly  diminished  their  numbers, 
and  the  native  islanders  soon  became  extinct.  When 
the  gold  Ixicame  scarce  in  Hispaniola,  it  was  necessary 
to  scfjk  new  sc  ttlcments  for  the  fresh  ctovda  oi  advew- 
turers  from  Spain.    The  neighboring  \ft\aivd  o^  ?ox\.o 


Rico  was  therefore  invaded,  and  its  unfonunate 
inhabitants  experienced  the  same  fate  as  the  natives 
of  Hispaniola.  The  island  of  Cuba  was  next  conquered, 
though  it  was  then  densely  peopled  :  such  was  the  un- 
warlike  character  of  its  inhabitants,  that  three  hundred 
Spaniards  were  sufficient  for  its  total  subjugation.  At 
a  late  date,  they  occupied  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 
Hispaniola  is  now  independent,  and  Jamaica  is  held 
by  the  British. 

When  the  West  India  Islands  were  found  to  offer 
no  further  attraction  to  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards, 
they  directed  their  enterprises  to  the  continent.  An 
expedition  fitted  out  by  Velasquez,  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  and  commanded  by  Hernando  Cortez,  landed 
in  Mexico  in  1519.  Montezuma,  the  emperor  of  the 
country,  sent  the  Spaniards  some  rich  presents,  and 
ordered  them  to  depart.  But  the  gifts  only  inflamed 
their  cupidity,  and  Cortez  determined  to  penetratfl 
into  the  country,  and  march  to  the  capital  of  th« 
empire.  In  conformity  with  this  desperate  resolution 
he  burnt  his  ships,  and  marched  toward  the  city  of 
Mexico.  He  made  alliances  with  some  of  the  native 
tribes  on  his  march,  and  reached  the  capital.  He 
took  the  emperor  prisoner,  provoked  a. war  with  the 
Mexicans,  and  was  expelled,  with  great  loss,  from  the 
city ;  but  after  some  time,  he  recruited  his  forces,  and 
returned  to  besiege  it.  An  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  capital  was  ne&riy 
destroyed,  and  an  immense  slaughter  of  the  Mexicans 
took  place.  The  Spaniards  at  length  becanoe  masters 
of  the  city,  and  all  resistance  ceased.  The  whole 
empire  of  Mexico  submitted  to  the  conquerors,  and 
was  made  a  colony  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  It  re- 
mained in  this  dependence  till  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  when  insurrections  broke  ouL  At 
length,  in  1821,  the  Mexicans  declared  themselves 
independent,  and  the  Spanish  dominion  in  this  quarter 
was  finally  overthrown. 

Shortly  after  the  subjugation  of  Mexico  hy  Cortez 
an  expedition  under  Alvarado,  one  of  his  officers,  pro- 
ceeded against  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Guatima- 
la,  which  was  speedily  subjected  to  the  Spanish  power. 
This  country  was  also  colonized,  and  remained  attached 
to  the  Spanish  monarch,  with  a  slight  dependence  oo 
Mexico,  till  1821,  when  the  inhabitants  declared  them- 
selves independent. 

Peru  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  under  Pizarru 
and  Almagro,  in  1531.  The  conduct  of  the  invaders 
was  the  same  as  in  Mexico.  They  advanced  boldly 
into  the  country,  and  seized  the  person  of  the  Inca, 
or  sovereign  of  the  empire.  The  natives  resisted,  and 
a  bloody  war  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country.  From  Peru,  another  cxpeditioa 
was  despatched  southward  into  Chili,  w^hich  «as 
finally  conquered,  though  the  Spaniards  were  never 
able  to  subdue  the  fierce  and  warlike  tribe  of  Arau- 
canians  in  the  southern  part  of  that  country.  Pen 
and  Chili  remained  Spanish  colonies  till  the  early  pan 
of  the  present  century.  The  former  became  indepcnd* 
cnt  in  1821,  and  the  latter  in  1818. 

In  1535,  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  Pedro*  de  Mcc- 
doza,  founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  remainder  of  this  province  followed  in 
the  course  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  This  colony, 
including  Paraguay,  was  attached  to  the  Ticeioyalty  of 
Peru,  and  remained  under  the  Spanish  dominioa  tiD 
y\%\^^H(VvQii  both  parts  of  it  became  independent. 
»\     Ne;<CkSi,*Lw^^^^Hi  ^t^so^j^^sQid  Cruiana  were  ac 
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U\  tlip  S|i:iiiian)s  in  the*  coiirsroftho  sixteenth  centun*, 
uhI  n-niaiiicil  in  rolonial  drpmdi'noc*  U[iun  Spain  till 
fh«*  |»iTnnl  wlii-n  tlio  otlicr  S{Kinisli  coNmicH  nrvoltrd. 
Klnrni.i  was  explored  l»y  P« Hire  do  Iahhi  and  Ilernandi) 
S'»rti.  I'.-irly  in  tin*  sixti'«>nili  cen!iirv,  an<l  wttlements 
wen*  slow  I V  «'s!al»Ii»i]»ed  liert?  hvtlie  Si»aiiianl$t.     Tliev 

m  •  i  m 

ntaiiHii  (M>s<ession  ot*  the  onintry,  with  little  intermp- 
linn.  till  |N20,  when  it  was  ci'd«-d  to  the  I'nited  States. 

California  w-;ls  partially  ex|)Inr('d  hy  the  Spanianls 
11  ihi"  sixteenth  century,  and  s<nne  portions  of  the  trr- 
ntiirv  wen*  s<*ttleil  l»y  thnn  :  the  jireater  part  ri'iiiain- 
ini!  h!ile  known,  or  ahntidonrd  to  the  suva^i*  trilN>s 
who  wrr«.'  found  ilw-'liin;;  t  lie  re.  This  eotintry  was 
:i!t:irhi-(l  to  Mcxiri)  hulh  tinder  the  SjKiniNh  duinininii 
.-Hid  af:i'r  thi*  r'**TaMishnii'iit  of  the  .Mexican  r«-pu!)- 
1 1*.  In  Isls,  till-  luirth^-rii  portion  was  ceded  by  Mex- 
ii'4i  Ut  till'  I'ljitrd  SlatfS. 

Of  ihi*  wliu'i;  iiiiiiK-iKe  dnininion  ncqnin*d  by 
S)>:iiii  111  ihi'  \\  I  -'•  rn  World,  iKitliini!  now  n'limins  un- 
til t  th'-  (-1  Ml*  nil  I  if  ihat   [Njwer   but  th«'   two   istamli  (if 

<  ''iha  iilid   I'nf'n   Kli'ii. 

Wlnii  Ci'mil  iii^i>t»vf*red  Mnzil,  in  ir>()l,  he  diil  not 
asriTtioii  whi'tinr  it  was  an  island  or  a  continent ;  and 
iliiN  ptiiiit  w:is  litu!;  a  matter  of  doiilii.  No  ellort  was 
iii.-i'ii*  hv  tlit;  I*urMirues4:  to  colon izi'  thi*  count rv  for 
III- ir!y  lialfa  ei-iiliiry  ;  hut  thi^  appan*nt  ni':;lect  iinisc 
fr>>iii  till*  n  !iit'T:iiif'e  4»f  the  kin^  nf  l'ortii;;al  to  inter- 
f<r<*  wjiIi  thi-  pretensions  of  the  kinir  of  Sjiain,  as  tjie 
p:i|i:il  ;:r;iiit  of  the  newly-di'»i'oven*d  eountri«'S,  by  a 
li!rTil  nit«-rpri*lation,  was  ninhrsiiNNl  )>y  the  S)i.'iiiiards 
.1*.  MrMriiii:  T'l  thi'ni  thi*  whole  wi'stmi  continent.  At 
!i-!i:!*)i,  ill*'  kinu  of  I'ortupil,  niviu'is  of  the  wenltli 
.'t(M|iiiriMl  hy  his  nei;:hlH>rs,  sent  out  a  siiiali  liiNly  of 
"if!i>!i:s'<<,  who  founded  S:in  Salvador  in  Ifill^  The>e 
«fii!rr^  :->ijn'l  t}ie  native  Hni/.iliaiis,  divided  into  a  nuni- 
Ut  ««r  !  'Mtv  tri!»i-s,  coiiot.'intlv  at  war  with  i-aeh  other: 
iIj"  J.  .id»rs,  ciin^'fipiently,  thou;:h  lew  in  numlN-r, 
Mi;i-  alilc  w  .thout  niueh  dilficulty  to  sulMJue  the  iia- 
.i\i  -.  •i:i*-af'er  another,  by  foineiitini:  their  animosities, 

iirl  ii'i^'lin*^  ihi-  Uilanef  iK'twirn  the  ronrendin;;  |Kir- 
!:•  -.  ThlH  eour^*  of  liolirv  was  rendered  nercssarv 
!•.  \^\*'  per-i'Mial  briv<-rv  of  the  llrazili.-iii  Indians,  who, 
'!)>ijjii    i^'nurant   rit   tiisciplinf,  nnd    utia!»ie   to  net   in 

'  ||lI^:ll:ltl<ln,  displayed  ^reat  indi\iilual  eoumi:!*  in 
hi!:. I*.  Thi'V  wep'  skilful  in  tlw  um»  of  Imiws,  darts, 
v\i»».h>n  rlidis,  and  ••Imdds ;  and  freipiently  iriined  the 
\ii-'iprv  over  the  l*ort'.iir»ies««  in  tM'ttv  skiriiU'^lM  s.  I)ut 
thi  y  wi>ri;  unable  to  n'Mst  Kuro{i«>an  taeiies  anil  policy, 
■Old    hi  lice    tl»eV    Wi  re     fiuatlv    HUiii«'C!i'd    to    the    vote 

i'f  ihi'  in\aders,  Wi:h  wliirh  they  Mmn  ap|M.'an'il  to  Im* 
rufiTi-nii-d. 

'I  he  lai-ilitv  with  whieh  tin*  Portuiruisi.  made  thi-in- 
•S'lu'N  iiia"«'erN  of  this  rieli  territory  i-xein-d  the  cipid- 
.'\  iif  i!ie  iith'-r  Kuro^M'.'ui  p«iwi-rs,  and  tliey  wi-n*  »uc- 
'«  -•.;iil\  utTai'ked  !iy  the  SpaiiiunU,  tin*  Fn  n«di,  anil 
ij'-  i*u*ili.  'Ihe  l:i-t  wen*  the  nurst  daii'ji'iuus  fUf  • 
iu!« -.  'I'hiv  [lad  ri«it  etfi  i't«d  tlnir  drlixiT.rn**'  Ipini 
'!»!•  •!''*|ioti».Mt  of  Spain,  iiiidt-r  w liii'h  tin*  I'nr*  ■::!Mn»' 
.).'  nio*  !\<  s  |.i?N»rf-d  al  tlia:  iii-ritMl;  and  hi-iiee  tin  \  (  \- 
i»riiii'ii|  lijt  a  sliiilit  p'^'i^'aiH'e  ui  their  iii\a**.iin  ttf 
lin/.il.  The  h-iri'h  eiinipii  pd  a  ifp  al  pari  of  tli" 
r>i'iii!ry,  nnd  whmI'I  ha\e  praini-«l  permani'iit  piiH<.«*>. 
'•■••n  of  i;,  h  1*1  thi'V  not  lost  th**  l'r'.«*ndN!i:p  of  (he  in- 
liahi*antN  hy  aTtemptuii;  to  i'«*:ifilish  «Hho!i<k  ciminepMal 
ni'ino|itiI:eN.  in  ciiiiM'ipi**ni'e  of  this,  they  wi-re  ex- 
|M'lled  fpiin  aM  [lars  uf  Hni/.d.  and  the  l'ortu^ues4»,  on 
H'^ainin^  [Mr«si->^iiin  of  this  rountrv,  exehided  all  for- 
iignen  fruin  inierc«>ur«c'  wnh  it.     Hnzil   n*mainvt\  a 


colony  of  I'ortu{]^l  till  1821,  when  it  wn.s  made  a  sop* 
arate  kingdom,  under  the  Portuguese  monarch.  At 
!eni»tli,  in  IH'J'2,  it  was  declared  independent  of  Per- 
1u«:al,  and  ep'cted  into  an  einpin*,  in  which  condition 
it  now  n 'mains. 

The  Fp'iich  colonized  Martinieo  nn<i  (vuadalnupo, 
with  a  few  smaller  islands  in  the  West  Imiies,  eartv  in 
ilie  seventeenth  centurv.  On  the  South  Ainericun 
cnntineiit,  they  niAde  scMtlements  in  <iuiana,  wliep'  they 
still  n-tain  C'avenne  and  the  territory  in  its  immediate 
nei<!hlN»rh<NHl.  In  North  America,  tliev  estabiislied 
ihemsi'lves  in  Acailia,  Canada,  and  ]^)lli^iana.  The 
first  country  they  lirld  till  the  hi  ^iniiini;  of  the  eij»h- 
teenih  century,  when  it  was  wp'sted  fnjiii  them  hy  the 
Kn;:lish.  The  second  was  coii(|uen'd  by  the  Kn^lisn 
n  lew  years  later.  The  last,  after  various  revidutions, 
came  into  the  possession  of  tin*  I'nitetl  States. 

The  Kni:lisli  were  the  dis<'overers  of  tlie  continent 
of  North  AmeriiM.  John  (*alNit,  a  Venetian,  was  s<:nl  i 
bv  Heiirx*  VII.  of  Kniiland  on  a  vova«:i'  of  diwoverv  I 
to  the  West,  in  1  IJ>7.  He  jliscovep'd  Newfountjliuid  ' 
the  snmo  yt'ar,  and  explop'd  a  considembh'  exi4'nt  of 
the  ctKist  north  and  houiIi  of  that  island.  NoAtteinptii 
at  coloni'/Jition  wen^  niailc  bv  th(^  Kn<rlish  till  the 
n'i;;ii  of  Klizabeth,  when,  towapl  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  simie  expeditions  wep;  uiKJertaken  to 
Vir;;inia.  A  permanent  N'tlh'iiient  was  inadt'  here  at 
Jamestown  in  UWl.  During  ili«'  s:ime  year,  an  nt- 
teiiijit  was  made  by  the  I'lymouih  company  to  estab* 
lish  n  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Keiineliec,  but  with- 
out success.  In  ^^20,  thtr  Pil«:rims  landed  at  Plymouth, 
in  Ma ssjichu setts  Ikiv,  and  laid  tht^  foundation  of  the 
New  Hiifland  States.  Other  colonies  wen*  plantcn! 
by  the  Knizlish  aloii;^  the  North  Americiin  coast,  dur- 
ini;  the  seventeenth  centur\'.      New   ^ork  was  con- 

• 

<piercd  fniiii  the  Ihitch  in  Hifil,  and  in  the  early  purl 
of  tb«'  ei^hte<>nth  century,  the  whole  line  (»f  coast 
fpMn  .Maine  to  (leor^iu  was  in  the  |M»ss«'ssion  of  the 
Knslish,  who  held  the  conntrv  till  the  dcvlnnition  of 
inde|i«'ndencp,  in  177G,  which  Iai«l  the  foundation  of 
the  pp^sent  American  n'public. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  Hn^^lish  first  l>e^n  n  set- 
tlement at  St.  Lucia,  in  16;n.  They  nfierwapl  oc- 
quin'd,  eitlier  by  settlement  or  conquest,  Jamaica,  the 
lialmmas,  Trinidad,  St.  Vincent,  ToUilto,  Harlvidoes, 
Antigua,  and  Hi»me  smaller  i.slaiids,  with  the  lii*rmu- 
das.  On  the  South  American  continent,  they  (ditained 
iN'merara,  and  the  iiei^hlMihn^  parts  nf  (luiana;  and 
ill  J'einrd  America,  the  territory  of  ilondunis. 

The  Hutch,  under  Henry  Hudson,  an  Kn^lishman, 
disruvep'd  the  river  which  U'ars  his  name  in  ItiOD, 
nnd  a  Dutch  wttlement  wns  formed  rin  .Manhattan 
Island,  and  at  AllKiiiy.a  few  years  laier.  The  coh>ny 
wascailfd  the  y»ir  Sfthrrhmd*^  and  the  town,  which 
has  Kun'i*  Ih-ciiijii'  the  eitv  of  New  Vork,  was  named 
ynr  Arnstrnlam.  This  lerritor)*  was  coiKpien*d  by 
the  Kfi<!lioh  ill  lli4»l.  anil  named  iVrrr  Wfrk.  In  tlio 
Wfsf  Itidii-s,  !))«•  I)uii'h  ohiauied  the  limalj  islands  of 
t'urat-  111,  liiihain',  nnd  a  few  others.  In  South  Amer- 
ica, tlii'y  es'alilished  ihemHf|v<*s  in  that  |iart  of  (fuiana 
calli'd  Siirifuwi^  which  thev  stilt  p'tain. 

'i'he  Swfilfs  made  n  M-ttlement  in  I^-lawnrc  in 
Ki'JT :  but  ;h;s  MMin  IVII  into  the  hniiils  of  tin?  Ihitch. 
In  iIh'  We<i!  Indies,  they  acquipMl  the  Iftland  of  St. 
K'lrtholomew.  The  Ilnnen  obtained  the  Islandsi  of  Sl 
ThoiiiaH  nnd  St.  (*n»ix. 

Till  IS  wan  the  New  \VoH«l  yaxR^VSR^  ««x>a«2«mi 
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TTie  islands  of  North  America  are  niitneroua,  tlxnieh 
none  are  of  very  great  extent.  New  tho  mouth  nf  Ibe 
St.  Lawrence,  are  New  Foiindland,  Aniirosti,  Prim 
Edwnrd'a  Island,  and  Cape  Breton.  The  West  lodu^ 
the  mnst  importnnt  trroup  in  this  hemisphere,  Iks  hcb 
tween  North  and  Snulh  America,  and  wm  hartjly  brav 
signed  to  either  division  of  the  nmiinenL  In  tho  Amie 
Ocean,  and  alonfc  the  coast  of  North  Amrricn  in  tlie  Ta- 
clfic  Ocean,  are  other  nslunda,  but  nune  of  grmt  vxtmi 

In  mineral  iro.ilth.  North  America  pn>lisbly  em«r^ 
any  oilier  division  of  the  globe,  as  it  yielila,  abunilamli, 
not  only  the  procioua  niolAls,biil  also  thuus^al  mincnU. 

Though  North  America  presents  every  variety  uf 
climate,  yet  this  portion  of  the  earth  is  stmost  as  mudi 
noted  for  cold,  as  Is  Afrita  fcir  heat.  Along  the  Atkotic 
coast,  the  average  temperature  is  about  eight  degrat* 
lower  than  in  the  »ame  parallels  of  latitude  to  the  out- 
em  hcmiiiphere — the  cHUsos  of  which  hare  tieen  sliv^y 
e;ipiuined.  On  the  nest  wast,  along  the  PiwJfic,  ib« 
climate  is  much  milder.  lttstobool»DrvcdtJiat  North 
Americn  extends  inb>  three  wnea,  the  frigid,  tenipente, 
and  torrid,  and  of  course  yields  a  great  vwiely  of  «id- 
mal  and  vegetable  products. 

Among  its  forcsiJs,  the  trees  belouging  %o  the  tMnpor- 
ate  zone,  attain  a  grandeur  known  in  no  other  part  nf 
the  world.  Thi-Te  is  a  speuea  of  pine,  in  Cilifunu^ 
which  rises  to  ihe  hi-Ight  of  350  feet,  with  it  truiik  Imt. 
ing  a  cireiiml'ereiii-e  uf  70  fwL  lu  eeiieral,  it  mtij  be 
said,  that  the  vegetation  of  the  New  World  dU&ni  io  In 
species  from  that  of  the  Old,  We  have,  indeeiJ,  oaks, 
walnuts,  cbesuuts,  beeches  which  reeembte  thoae  of  Eo- 
rope,  but  they  arc  still  spe«itically  distinct.  'Hw  K^ar 
cane  was  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies,  but  It  wm  out 
used  to  produce  sugar  till  alter  the  discovery  of  AxDett 
ica  by  the  Europeans.  Europe  is  indelited  to  AoMnca 
fur  the  poiAto,  Indian  corn,  millet,  civtuL,  vunilla,  tobnfr 
eo;  and  in  return,  America  is  indebted  to  E«irofM  t>t 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  rice.  Our  nppk-s  are  supe- 
rior to  those  of  Europe,  but  we  are  indebted  to  £im>p« 
for  the  seeds  which  produced  thutu. 

The  animal  kingdom  of  North  AmerimprvsetiHiiuaqr 
striking  species.  The  bison,  a  kind  of  ox,  is  pccoliv  W 
this  coutineoL  Originally,  it  roamed  over  the  wholctf 
this  part  of  America,  but  it  is  now  only  fbuad  wtst  at 
the  Mississippi.  Here  they  are  still  met  with  iu  iminetiw 
herds.  Thu  bunting  of  tbta  uilmal  lias  loug  iMwn  ti(i« 
of  the  cliief  pursuita  of  the  Indian  tribes,  ami  of  Uu 
years  tho  white  man  lias  joined  in  the  slaugliter,  Kvea 
European  iporumen  now  visit  the  wesiuin  prxifiM 
to  hunt  the  bison.  Th»  musk  ox  is  a  boiaU  vaiwt; 
of  the  ox  kiod,  confined  to  tho  polar  rn^itms.  It  acenii 
to  resemble  a  small  African  buliiilo.  Tliero  ar«  •«•- 
eral  kinds  ot,  bears,  'Wolves,  fbxes,  nolle  of  whkk  tn 
known  in  the  ^aHtem  continent  The  various  kiada  of 
deer,  while  rcsQpibliug  those  of  Europe,  ora  spedliaftUy 
diiliirenl. 

The  xixAogy  of  America,  with  a  few  exccptiona  a»  U> 
birds,  w  hich  might  jmss  Irom  one  cuulitictit  to  th«  uther, 
exhibits,  ihrougtioiit,  peculiar  and  distluut  >|wcii&i.  \\  ■ 
have  eiigies,  vultures,  luiwks,  owla,  Aii:.,  but  thny  arv  ail, 
.Zoulogicaily  cuiisiiiered,  dilfurent  from  th«  Eun>jiaau 
kkids.  it  is  curious  to  au  Amcrioui,  in  the  fioMO* 
of  tlie  eastern  liemisphere,  to  hear  jays,  warbUn,  finch- 
es,  Bparrows,  and  other  birds,  with  no' 
those  with  which  he  is  tamlUar,  yet  all  dUIenettt 
or  cadeooe,  or  perhaps  the  whole  ^ucLurw  nfj 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXV. 
Oentrat  Description —  Discoveries  —  The  Es- 
quimaux—  Greenland  —  Russian  America. 

This  portion  of  ihe  w«iem  world,  while  it  repels 
the  human  race  by  iia  inhospitable  and  freezing  cli- 
male,  sfill  aliracts  the  imagination  by  the  singular 
phenomena  which  il  presents.  In  the  accessible  pnrtH, 
winter  holds  swuy  for  ten  months  of  ihe  year,  and, 
farther  north,  llie  sea  Is  converted  into  perpolual  rock. 
No  human  foot  be*  ventured  farther  than  (he  eighiiolh 
degree  of  north  Intitude,  and  fancy  nlone  can  explore 
the  hermit  solitudes  beyond.  It  is  supposed  ihat  Green- 
land is  an  island ;  but  its  northern  border  has  never 
been  rejichod.  On  its  western  const  is  llio  famous  Ice 
Blink,  nn  elevnlcil  sheet  of  ice,  whose  reAeclions  seem 
to  set  ihft  sky  on  fire.  In  these  northern  regions,  tlie 
aurora  boreulis  appears  with  its  moat  brilliant  dis- 
plays. Here  the  sun  circles  around  the  horizon,  giving 
a  coniinued  day  for  nix  montlu,  and  ilien  sinks  be> 
neath,  leaving  the  scene  for  six  months  lo  tlic  domin- 
ion of  night. 

It  might  seem  thot  ibis  repulsive  portion  of  the 
world  would  be  obandonrH  by  every  living  thing ;  but 
plants,  animaU,  and  bumnn  beings,  adnplrd  lo  the 
climate,  find  Itcre  their  home,  and  a  chi^riilwd  abodt^. 
In  the  seas  arc  the  whale,  the  walrus,  and  kbI  ;  along 
the  shores  are  white  bears  and  n--indiH;r,  nnri  a  mce 
vf  dwarSsh  savages,  called  £sf  mniaiu-,  who,  far  frum 
being  a  lean  and  melancholy  race,  are  marked 
with  oily  obesity  and  a  cheerful  tem(>erament.  li  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  this  frozen  portion  of  ibe  globe 
wna  known  lo  t'urope,  and  inhabited  by  Kuropcons, 
five  hundred  yenni  berorc  ihn  prufific  rrgioiis  of  tlio 
continent  were  in  their  possession.  These  regions 
have  also,  for  centuries,  been  the  theatre  of  ndvenlum 
■nd  discovery,  and  hence  have  a  curious  historicot 
interest. 

Soon  aller  the  discovery  of  America,  ailempis  were 
made  to  explore  ili  norOiern  eoasls.  An  idea  was 
ontenained  that  h  rounded  lo  a  point,  like  South 
America,  being  connected  wiib  the  Pacific  by  an  open 
■ea.     To  determine  this  pobt,  many  expeditions  were 


sent  hither.  The  first  advenliirere  were  nimble  to  pene- 
truie  farther  west  than  Baffin's  Bay ;  but  Henry  Hudson, 
in  1610,  steered  n  dilTcrcnt  course,  and  dist-ovtred  ll)e 
grcnt  bay  which  bears  bis  name.  Hero,  unforlu- 
nnlcly,  terminated  his  adventurous  career.  Mis  crew 
mutinied,  and  set  him  adrit\  in  a  boat :  nothing  vnv 
ever  beard  of  bim  afterward.  Sir  Thomas  lluttou 
sailed  in  ihe  same  directiun  in  1613,  and,  finding  him- 
self in  the  wide  expanse  of  Hudson's  Bay,  iiniigined 
ho  had  reached  the  Pacific  tteoan,  and  msde  full  siiil 
to  tlie  westward.  To  his  great  astonishment,  he  found 
bis  progress  arrested  by  a  long,  unbroken  line  of 
coast,  to  which  ho  gave  the  name  of  Hope  Chtekcd. 
At  s  still  later  period,  BnfBn  sailed  up  Davis's  Stroll, 
and  ccasted  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  shore  of  0» 
great  gulf  beyond,  which  received,  from  biin,  the  name 
of  Jfq^'j  Bay.  The  belief  that  this  bay  was  eOBf 
plelely  closed  by  the  land,  deterred  subse<iueat  navi- 
gator* from  prosecuting  their  researches  in  ihai  quarter. 

The  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  opened  new  views 
of  the  cxtfiit  and  form  of  tlie  northern  extremity  of 
America.  This  navigator  peuetmted  through  Bchring's 
Straits,  but  llie  coosi  appeared  to  him  to  extend  indef- 
initely to  the  north.  Il  became,  consctguently,  a  gen> 
oral  impression  ifiat  America  foTTned  a  huge,  unbroker 
mass  of  land,  approaching  the  north  pole,  and  perlwp» 
extending  beyond  it.  This  belief,  however,  received 
conlmdiction  by  iho  discovery  of  Heanie,  who  sailed 
down  the  Cjippermine  River,  and  found  it  to  meet  the 
nr.cnn  in  a  Intitude  not  higher  iban  the  north  part  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  Soon  after  tliis,  Mackenzie  traced  to  the 
Polar  Sea  another  river,  twenty  degrees  farther  west. 
There  was  now  a  strung  presumption  that  a  continu- 
ous sea  bounded  the  whole  of  America  on  the  north, 
and  that  there  was  really  a  north-west  paxsage  tp  tho 
Puci&e  Oceon. 

Tlie  Hrilish  government,  after  tho  wars  of  the 
French  revolution  were  closed,  to^trnp  the  busincn 
of  northern  discovery,  with  a  delr-nMbuition  to  make 
every  possible  effort  for  the  solution  of  ibe  great 
geographical  problem.  A  series  of  cxplomtory  voy. 
ages  waa  begun  in  veaels  equipped  for  the  exprcai 
purpose  of  encArotering  the  dangers  of  northern  OftV 
igation.  and  the  risk  <rf  dwawksu  S«,\  -!•!»»*  -m. 
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Frozen  Sea.  Captain  Ross,  in  1818,  made  the  circuit 
of  BalTiii's  Bay,  and  returned  lo  England,  with  the 
ocViei  that  no  opening  existed  to  the  weal.  LicuiBnant 
Parry,  the  second  in  command  to  Ross,  formed  a  dif- 
ferent judgment,  and,  having  satisfied  the  Admiralty 
of  his  grounds  of  belief,  was  sent  out  in  1821,  with 
tlie  command  of  a  new  expedition.  In  this  memora- 
ble voyage.  Captain  Parry  penetrated  through  Lancas- 
ter Sound,  which  he  found  to  wid[:n  gradually,  till  it 
opened  into  the  expanse  of  the  Polar  Sea.  He  did 
not  touch  on  any  part  of  the  American  coast,  but  found 
parallel  to  it  a  chain  of  large  islands,  and  his  progress 
■hrough  these  was  arrested  by  straits  end  channels 
•incumbered  with  ice. 

Captain  Parry  made  two  other  voyages  to  the  north, 
but  added  little  to  his  first  discoveries.  In  the  mean 
time.  Captain  Franklin  had  undertaken  a  land  journey 
in  the  footsteps  of  Hearno,  and  reached  the  Polar  Sea, 
where  he  ex|)lored  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  be- 
fore unknown.  Another  voyage  by  Captain  Ross,  and 
land  journeys  by  Franklin  and  Captain  Bock,  added 
somewhat  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  polar 
S(^as  and  islands ;  but  no  adventurer  has  yet  made  the 
entire  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  round 
the  northern  extremity  of  America. 

The  islands  discovered  in  these  several  expeditions 
arc  extensively  scattered  throughout  the  Polar  Sea  ; 
but  they  do  not  present  many  peculiarities  which  call 
for  a  detailed  description.  Melville  Island,  one  of  the 
Georgian  group,  is  the  most  westerly  of  those  discov- 
ered by  Parry.  It  is  in  latitude  75°  north,  and  is  about  a 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  in  breadth.  Here  Parry's 
expedition  spent  two  years,  exposed  to  all  the  rigors 
of  an  arctic  winter.  The  sun  disappeared  on  the  4ih 
of  November,  and  was  not  seen  again  till  the  3d  of 
February.  During  llib  interval,  the  land  and  sea 
wrre  alike  covered  with  a  monotonous  surface  of  snow, 
and  the  thermometer  averaged  about  twenty-eight 
degrees  below  zero.  Yet  the  English  officers,  when 
well  clothed,  and  no  storm  was  blowing,  were  able  to 
walk  in  the  open  air  two  or  three  hours  a  day  ;  and,  by 
judicious  precautions,  the  heahh  of  all  the  crew  was 
well  preserved.  In  May  the  snow  begins  lo  melt,  and 
in  June  it  covers  the  country  with  pools ;  but  it  is  not 
till  August  that  the  sea  becomes  open,  and  before 
(X;tobor  the  winter  has  again  commenced.  No  inhab- 
itants were  found  upon  these  islands,  nor  any  animals, 
except  wolves. 

North  of  the  Donish  settlements,  in  Greenland, 
Ciiptain  Ross  discovered  a  territory  which  he  named 
tiie  Arctic  Highlands.  Here  he  found  inltuhiiantK. 
Thi-y  had  never  before  seen  a  civili/ed  being,  and 
wi^rc  seized  with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  ships, 
wliirh  they  imagined  to  be  huge  birds  with  wings. 
Thi'y  were  found  to  differ  from  the  other  E.st[uimaux 
in  being  dcsiilule  of  boats ;  for,  though  much  of  their 
f.Hjd  is  obtained  from  the  sea,  they  procure  it  merely 
bj'  walking  over  the  frozen  surface.  They  have  tlic 
advanta^,  however,  of  possessing  iron,  with  which 
tlicy  frame  instruments  mucli  more  powerful  than 
l1lO^<c  which  the  other  Esquimaux  manufacture  of  hone. 
They  dilfcr,  also,  from  the  other  Esquimaux,  in  having 
a  chief  or  king,  to  whom  they  are  much  attached,  and 
to  whom  they  paya  tribute  of  seals,  train  oil, and  fish. 
The  clifis  on  this  coast  present  the  remarkable  phenom- 
enon of  red  snow,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  have 
excited  much  controversy  among  the  learned  in  Europe. 

The  eadeavon  to  sccorapli^  a  north-west  ^naa&^c 


round  the  AraeHcan  continent,  have  been  continued 
by  the  English  with  great  perseverance.  Sir  John 
Franklin,  who  had  previously  distinguished  liimsclf  in 
enterprises  of  discovery  along  the  Aiiicricari  shon-s 
of  the  Polar  Sea,  was  sent  out,  in  1845,  with  the  com- 
mand  of  an  expedition  to  pursue  the  route  opened  hv 
Captain  Parry.  This  expedition  consisted  of  luo 
ships,  the  Erebus  and  Terror.  They  carried  one  htitj- 
drcd  and  thirty-eight  men,  and  provisions  for  four  \v.in. 
They  sailed  from  England  in  May,  1845,  nnd  pri> 
ceeded  up  Baffin's  Bay,  afier  which  nothing  was  h'.ard 
from  them.  In  the  autumn  of  1847,  three  c-xpcditiun; 
sont  in  search  of  them  ;  one  by  the  way  of  Baf- 
Bay,  another  through  Behring's  Strtuts,  and  the 
third  over  land,  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  scttlemcni^. 
Neither  of  these  succeeded  in  learning  anv  thinj>  ut 
John  Franklin.  In  the  summer  of  1»I9,  soit.o 
British  whaling  ships  in  Baffin's  Bay  reported  tliat  ihc 
Esquimaux  in  that  quarter  had  communicate d  to  ihcm 
information  by  signs,  that  two  English  ships  were  linn 
frozen  up  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  "" 
however,  are  very  doubtful. 


K-q 


The  EsQnsfAiTX  are  thinly  Bcaitered  over  the  rog-on* 
ovc  described,  thoush  the  coasts  of  Lahrailnr,  iiii-l 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Arctic  Otean,  appear  tii  ti^ 
their  chief  abodes.  As  already  staled,  Ihcy  ore  di>- 
tinct  from  the  other  aborigines  of  America,  and  hnur 
been  classed  by  naturalists  with  Ihe  Lapps,  Finn^i. 
and  Samoiedcsof  the  old  contlnrnt.  In  tiatiire.  ihcv 
are  l)elow  the  Europeans ;  \ft  ihcy  are  well  fomwr 
and  hardy.  They  arc  apparently  of  a  dusky  comiii'ia. 
ion  ;  but  this  is  said  lo  lie  owinc  mon-  to  diet  than  ''■ 
the  natural  color  of  the  skin.  Their  faocs  ore  roiii,.! 
and  full,  their  eves  small  and  hlnck,  and  their  nost'i 
small,  but  not  much  (Inltcneil.  They  have  the  black 
and  straight  hair  of  the  American  Indians.  Thr-v 
have  various  ways  of  building  their  dw-ctlings.  On 
the  shores,  where  they  can  obtain  drifl  wood,  that 
material  is  used.  In  other  situations,  they  enct  tents 
of  KV^nn  {oT  aummer,  and  houses  of  enow  muS  ic«  fix 


iiitpr.  'riicse  itnow  twuHtr*  are  veiy  cu?iiius.  Tlipy 
I'  i>r  an  urliioolar  sliajH',  like  tlic  dumi!  of  a  mwUTii 
'iv  ,>!'  iiTvliili-ctum.  T)ic  manner  iif  liiiililinf.'  shows 
Dill'  intii'iiiiity.      Blocks  of  icn,  or  liiinl>Hnuw,  iiiv  ciil 

llii'  ri<;li1  kIzi-  iin<l  Kli[i[te,  unit  laid  in  a  circle  of  li-ri 
'  lit'ii'Cii  A'ri  ili!itii<.'i>.-r.  t'|i<">  this  circle  in  luiil 
Kiilicr  cuiifM!,  iiiciitiiiipr  sumcH'liiit  inwiinl ;  nnd  olbers 
1'  siic'C'-ssivrly  |iliici<(l,  lill  noihing  rcniuinx  but  ix 
nil!)  iijii'iiiiig  lit  till!  io|i,  which  18  closed  by  n  ki;y- 
nu'  oi'  ici?.  U'ater  is  llicn  jHtiirc*!  U|n>n  the  jiiinls  of 
is  ciild  ni;i!uinrv,  u'liicii,  by  IreDzin^,  c<:ineniii  all  ilic 
liiiK  Till-  insiile  is  smoothed  with  tin:  knife,  ami  u 
mr  i4  cut  oiil  ml  tlic  N)Uthcrn  side,  which  is  sheliertMl 
■  u  cciven-il  wav,  or  tiarrow  entrv,  twenty  or  thirty 
.■1  lout:,  niece  houses  are  aoinelimes  i.n  fi-ct  lii-h, 
111  are  i:om|i;inilive1y  warm  and  coiiiiii')dii>iis.  Ptiriii^ 
.'  I'Mreme  cu!d  of 'winter,  ihcy  arc  ciuii|)leli-ly  dry ; 
It,  ill  Sjiriii;!,  they  coniiiicncc  ilniwinf!  and  dri|i[iiii<;, 
id  the  iuliid)itaiits  remove  to  llieirlenis.  Sometimes 
iTi'  ar(T  vilb)!r's  of  these  huts  coniiiiiiiui'iiliii);  with 
!•'  aiiotlii'T  by  their  duor^  Plates  of  cli.ar  ice  are 
I'll  fur  windi>w-;;lus!i.  Firifi  nnd  lamps  are  kept 
iniiii:;  ill  th<-  hii^K,  and  the  inmates  sleep  u|Hin  beds 

^k:ll.  All  the  pinnentH  of  the  b^M)niniaiix  are 
:idi-  ui'skiii;  they  luivo  little  variety  of  lurm,  and 
•<  so  full  [in  to  disfiuiiic  llio  fi^nre,  and  make  the 

irer  ii|i]ie!tr  shorter  than  he  really  is. 
The   F.sqiiimatix  ciiIiKisl  entirely  en   animal  fixxl, 

ill'.'  territories  iliey  inhabit  afford  very  little  elwi. 
Ik  y  lire  enormous  eaters,  and  the  stories  told  of  tluir 
iH'ers  of  mnKticulion,  by  tlie  northern  voyugerH,  nre 
iiii'it  incn^diblo.  Kvcry  kind  of  tish  is  grei-dily 
voim'd,  I'lnd  ilic  mure  oily  it  is,  the  better.  TiK-ir 
;>|ilii-s  of  food  arc  ofVen  intcrniplcd  by  the  vieimi- 
!''  iif  the  setu«>n<i,  and  other  accidents,  so  that  their 
I'  is  iin  allcrniition  of  );1uliony  and  fasting.  Nol- 
:lis^tiiidii]n  this  apparently  wretched  mode  of  life,  no 
'i|i'i'  it)  the  Horld  arc  more  cheerful ;  and  they  are 

I'utiit  of  dnncit)<r,  that  it  Kccms  almost  their  natuml 
<i.  They  have  Aitffi,  which  they  tmin  to  draw 
■'ii;i-*,  in  which  tlicy  tmvel.  They  never  fiRht, 
i)i'Mii;h,  where  ihev  come  in  contact  with  the  liKlianfi 

lill-  C'lniiticnt,  the  latter  pursue  thoin  with  savii^ 
:pK-i!y.  They  appear  to  have  no  povernment,  ex- 
;i!  iliiit  iif  a  paicrnal  character.  They  have  some 
iilii-i'i]  miiiiiiisor  the  Hiipernatural  world, but  nothing 
I'  i-:iii  Im-  di^'niliinl  with  the  name  of  religion.  A 
ipnniie  Iti'iii};  does  not  enter  into  their  conceptions. 
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unknown  distanco  in  the  direction  of  llie  north  pole. 
'Hie  western  coast  has  been  explored  to  latitude  78°.  ! 
On  ihc  eastern  side,  a  great  part  of  the  shore  is  no 
blocked  up  with  ice,  that  it  has  never  be<-n  visited. 
The  whole  country  maybe  described  as  one  enormous  ' 
mass  of  rocks,  preMniiiif!  hinh,  rujigcd,  and  pn-cipi- 
Knis  coasts  in  eviry  (]uarier,  djmii  Iu  the  teinpcsiuuus 
I'ulur  Sea.  L:iiid,  properly  speaking',  cannot  be  said 
aland.    The  oidy  thinj;  approaching  to 


M.ANI).  — This  is  the  most  northerly  region  of 
■'.  ll  is  a  larpe  inland,  extending  from  Cape 
I,  il4  M)iiihem  jKiint,  in  latitude  Sd'  30',  to  an 


mg  the  broken  criifra  el' 
-ky  L-ilanila  neatlend 
lie  si^:a  some  small 
null.     In  tliOMC  spots 

It  IS  noihin;;  mom  than 

,  and  lichens. 


ihe  nature  i,(  mnh, 
the  inlets,  or  on  the  iiuiiicroiiN  i 
along  the  coast,  where  nre  t( 
paiejics  or  narrow  strips  of  thi 
ulone  vegi.'taiion  apjM'i 
grass,  low  briish-woiKl. 

sheltered  valleys,  birch  and  eld<r  shrubs  grow 
times  to  the  liei<;ht  of  a  man's  head  i  and  this  is  the 
ni-iiresi  approach  to  a  tree  that  has  been  made  in 
lin'onlanii.  In  tlie  extreme  Mniih,  potatoes  have  tx-eii 
niised,  but  all  atiempls  to  cultivate  grain  have  been 
unsticcessfiil.  TliG  cold  is  so  Intense  in  winter,  that 
even  urilent  spirits  freeze  in  a  room  where  there  i«  a 
fire.  In  February  and  March,  it  in  so  |>owerful  as  to 
split  the  rucks,  and  cause  the  sea  to  sniokc  like  a  fur> 
nacc.  Tlio  winter,  however,  is  often  internipli-<l  by 
thaws,  which  sometimes  last  for  weeks.  July  is  the 
only  inoiiil]  in  which  there  is  no  snow ;  though  it  dues 
not  lie  lung  till  October.  The  curtli  l*egiiis  to  than 
in  June,  but  it  is  always  frozen  at  a  niudcntte  depth. 
The-  heat  is  so  great  in  the  lotig  suiniiier  davs,  ui  to 
evaponite  the  water  left  in  the  clefts  of  the  rucks  by 
the  tide,  oiid  niliico  it  to  a  beautiful  line  sail,  liaiu 
is  scarce,  espi'cially  in  tlic  north.  It  never  thunders 
here,  llmiigh  lightnin"  is  freipient.  The  uunira  Inire- 
alis  id  very  splendid,  especially  in  winter,  and  nluiiya 
ap]>ear8  either  in  the  ciist  or  south-east. 

The  discovery  of  Greenland,  between  the  vcara 
WIO  and  835,  is  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Snorro 
i)turleson,  a  learned  Icelander,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  in  our  history  of  Iceland.  Another  writer 
places  the  discovery  in  770.  Kric  Redhead,  an  Ice- 
lander, havini;  killed  a  powerful  Icelandic  chief,  was 
obliged  to  quit  that  country,  and,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  limes,  set  out  to  discover  some  unknown 
land.  He  came  in  sight  of  llreenlattd  at  a  point  which 
he  named  Hrriol/xnexx.  Steering  south-westerly,  alniig 
tlio  const,  )k!  sailed  miind  (lape  F'arcwell,  and  passed 
Ihe  summer  mi  an  island  in  this  neighborhood,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Iceland,  lie  praised  the  fertility 
of  the  country  which  he  liaii  discovered,  and  nniin-il 
it  Grcfnland,  in  the  ho[>o  of  inducing  adventurers  to 
accompany  him  in  an  ex[>edition  tn  settle  there.  The 
country  was  soiin  visited  by  many  leelnndcrs  and  Nur. 
wegians,  and  m:iny  towns  were  built  in  Ureenland. 
Tlie  settlement  increawd  for  some  time,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  tifiei'nth  century,  it  is  said  there  were 
onn  hiindn.'d  and  jiiiirty  towns  and  villages  here. 
Greenland,  with  h-eland,  had  at  this  time  passed  under 
the  domiiiinii  of  Ih'ninark,  and  the  Danisli  government 
sent  out  lii>lM>j'-<fiiKreeiiland.  Tlie  last  of  these  went 
from  Ileniiiark  in  1  l()H,  after  which  history  makes  no 
mentiiiu  of  (Irecnland  for  a  long  time.  It  appears 
centiin  that  ilie  colony  l>ccanic  suddenly  cxtirjiaied, 
whether  from  a  pestilential  disease,  a  severe  winter, 
or  an  irruption  of  pirates,  never  was  known.  When 
the  Icelanders  fir^  visited  the  country,  it  had  no  inhab- 
itants ;  but,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Esquin 
— ■  race  from  which  the        '  ... 
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descended — began  to  make  their  appearance  on  the 
western  coast.  It  is  not  impossible  that  tlie  destruction 
of  the  colony  was  owing  to  an  attack  of  those  savages. 
[t  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  terrible  pestilence, 
called  the  black  death,  ravaged  all  the  nortli  of  Europe 
from  A.  D.  1402  to  1404. 

Greenland,  having  thus  fallen  into  complete  oblivion, 
was  discovered  a  second  time  by  Martin  Frobisher,  an 
Englishman,  in  1576,  though  in  a  second  voyage,  two 
years  later,  he  was  unable  to  find  the  land.  John 
Davis  followed  the  course  pointed  out  by  Frobisher, 
and  discovered  Greenland  in  1585  :  he  gave  his  own 
name  to  the  strait  which  separates  it  from  the  islands 
to  the  west.  William  Baffin,  in  1616,  discovered  the 
bay  which  bears  his  name,  and  sailed  northward  as 
far  as  77°  30'.  The  Danish  government,  animated  by 
the  intelligence  of  these  discoveries,  began  to  think  of 
their  lost  Greenland  ;  and  during  the  reigns  of  KTen 
kings,  they  spent  considerable  sums  in  attempting  to 
explore  the  eastern  coast,  where  they  erroneously  sup- 
posed the  ancient  settlements  were  established  ;  but  the 
ice  in  this  quarter  repelled  all  their  approaches  toward 
the  land.  At  length,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, during  the  reign  of  Frederic  TV.,  Hans  Bgede, 
a  Norwegian  clergyman,  animated  by  religious  enthu- 
siasm, offered  to  proceed  with  his  wife  and  children  to 
Greenland,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  natives.  The  Danish  government  furnished  him 
with  a  transportation,  and,  in  1721,  he  landed  at  Baal's 
River,  on  the  western  coast.  He  built  a  house,  and 
opened  an  intercourse  with  the  natives,  who  were  shy 
and  repulsive  at  first,  hut,  by  friendly  treatment  and 
presents,  were  at  length  brought  under  his  influence. 
Ege(le  named  his  settlement  GoffAdo^,  or  Goodhope. 
In  1733,  ho  was  joined  by  lliree  missionaries  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren,  who  founded  another  settlement  at 
New  Herrnhut.  A  regular  commerce  with  the  natives 
was  estalilished,  which  was  at  first  carried  on  by  a 
company  of  merchants  of  Copenliagen,  but  was  after* 
ward  assumed  by  the  government,  who  continue  to 
practise  it  on  their  own  account. 

The  Danish  dominion  of  this  colony  has  never  been 
disturbed.  The  Danish  govcmoiB  exercise  authority 
only  over  the  settlements,  the  natives  being  without 
laws.  The  articles  of  trade  are  seal-skins,  furs,  eider 
down,  train  oil,  whalebone,  and  lish.  A  few  sheep  are 
kept  by  the  Danish  settlers,  but  there  is  hardly  proven- 
der sufficient  in  Greenland  to  support  Ihcm.  The  only 
domestic  animal  of  the  natives  is  the  dog,  which  is 
used  to  draw  sledges.  While  bears,  reindeer,  hares, 
and  foxes,  are  the  only  wild  animals.  There  arc  four- 
teen Danish  settlements,  the  most  norilierly  of  which 
is  Upemavik,  in  latitude  72°  48'.  The  number  of 
natives  holding  intercourse  with  the  Danes  is  about 
seven  thousand,  of  whom  eleven  hundred  arc  said  to 
he  Christians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greenland  consist  of  natives  and 
DniiLsh  settlers,  the  latter  amounting  to  between  two  and 
three  hundred.  The  natives  arc  of  the  same  .slock  wiih 
the  race  of  Esquimaux  ihat  extend  over  the  whole 
northern  coast  of  America.  Thenumber  of  those  who 
nave  intercourse  with  Europeans  is  esliiniited  at  about 
six  or  seven  thousand.  Between  the  (irccnlanders  and 
Esfiuimaux  there  is  a  similarity  of  figure,  dn-ss,  houses, 
boats,  weapons,  manners,  and  languages.  The  children 
arc  hardly  darker  than  a  brunette.  In  height,  the 
Grecolanders  seldom  exceed  five  feet :  they  have  flat 
&ce»,  with  high  cheek-bones,  and  very  tuV\  c\i«tJu. 


Their  eyes  are  small  and  black,  but  with  little  lustre :  and 
their  thin  hair  is  long  and  dark.  7hey  have  a  small 
beard,  which  they  carefully  eradicate.  A  life  of  alter- 
nate plenty  and  want,  in  a  severe  climate,  is  so  li'ilt' 
favorable  to  longevity,  that  few  males  live  beyond  jii':j 
years  :  females,  who  endure  less  hardship,  some:iir:>~ 
attain  to  eighty  years.  In  theirdress,  the  Green  la  iiil<':> 
make  no  attempt  at  neatness  or  display :  proit'Cf^i  n 
from  the  cold  is  the  only  end  to  be  attained.  Seal  itn  . 
reindeer  skins,  coarse  kinds  of  European  linen,  ar.' 
the  skins  of  fowls  with  the  feathers  turned  inward,  an 
the  principal  material  for  clothing.  They  pursue  t,'* 
seal,  in  small  canoes  made  of  akina,  amid  stormy  f^'. 
thus  displaying  wonderful  skill  and  daring.  The  houH^ 
are  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  the  interstices  LetriE 
filled  with  mud  and  turf.  There  are  no  chimn(-i'. 
the  only  fire  used  being  that  of  lamps.  The  ordinuri 
food  of  the  inhobiiants  is  the  Greenland  salmon,  acii 
the  flesh  of  the  seal  and  reindeer.  This  constant  \:\- 
ing  upon  oily  food  gives  the  Greenlnndcrs  a  jm-a: 
degree  of  obesity,  and  renders  ihem  so  plethoric  ib:i: 
they  oi^en  bleed  at  the  nose.  They  have  some  ohscu^' 
conceptions  of  a  future  state,  and  wear  amulets  to  detord 
themselves  from  disease  and  misfortune.  The>  haf- 
no  laws  and  no  magistrates.  Every  thing  is  govenn^ 
by  custom,  and  no  man  has  authority  except  over  hif 
own  family.  Lichtenfels  is  the  capital,  and  Upcmavlk. 
on  BalRn's  Bay,  is  the  most  northern  iababited  spot  on 
the  globe. 


N««  AiEbuld. 


Russian  America.  —  This  country  cmnpriM^  m 
extensive  region  on  the  north-western  part  of  N'r. 
America,  of  which  very  little  is  known,  except  aki., 
the  western  coast.  A  part  of  the  northern  cuasi.  :i-  ■ 
Iving  between  150°  and  155°  west  longitude,  lia-s  r.t'i-  r 
been  visited.  Briliiih  America  forms  the  eastern  U''.;*.- 
dary.  The  Russian  American  Company  have  a  i-.  » 
factories  and  forts  on  the  const  and  islands,  but  iilin-: 
the  wIkjIc  coiuiiry  is  occupied  by  various  native  tr:'.'-. 
chiefly  Esquimaux.  New  Arehnngol,  on  the  isl.ii'i 
called  Siiia  by  the  natives.  King  George'$  ItJami  I) 
ihc  English,  and  iiaranoff  by  the  Russians,  is  ihe  n-  • 
dence  of  the  governor,  and  lias  about  one  tliuu^'.:. 
inhabitants.  The  fur  trade  alone  givos  any  voliir  ■ 
iIkiic  cold  nnd  sterile  regions;  the  sea  'otttr,  :;:• 
skins  of  which  furnish  the  fur,  has  now  become  cu^:;- 
pitrativcly  searee. 

The  riortli-weslern  part  of  America  was  first  ili*Ci.f 
ered  in   17:^8,  by  Bchring,  a  Gcrnum  in  ilx-  Ru»&::ii 
wrvicf!.      Alaska    was    visited   by  the    Russian  ! 
iniders  alMut  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     Si;lji 
\iu&  (vT&t.  willed  by  the  Russians,  in  1799. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCIXSVI. 
.VtfV  tirilain  —  Canada  —  Neto  Brunswick  — 

Nova  Scotia  —  Newfoundland  —  Prince  Ed- 

icard's  Island. 

Kritish  America  is  n  icrriioryof  vast  but  unilc- 
•IfK-d  extoni.  Il  mny  bo  soid,  in  general  terms,  to 
occupy  ihc  whole  north-enatern  portion  of  ihc  conti- 
ncni,  ttlrhoiigh  this  region  consisls,  for  the  most  purt,  of 
'frriioriea  which  ihe  British  rather  clnim  than  occupy. 
They  arc  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  east  by 
the  Atlantic,  south  by  llie  Uniltsl  Slnl«s,  and  west 
hy  the  Pncilic  Ocean  and  Russian  America.  Their 
whole  oxieni  is  equal  to  ihiit  of  the  Uniled  Slates. 
The  northern  parlH  are  sterile  and  almost  desolute. 
The  other  portions  at«  very  thinly  peopled,  and  aboupd 
with  immense  forasts.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
hn  southern  and  eastern  disirlcls,  the  scenery,  in  its 
primeval  wildncss  nnd  natural  luiurionco,  exhibits  ■ 
picture  of  what  the  Unilcd  States  were  two  and  thi 


centuries  ago,  when  the  suvagc  tribes  n 
inhabitants  of  this  vast  domain. 

The  political  divisions  of  this  country  a 
coses  very  distinct     They  consist  of 


I  the  only 


iuI^^^mU 


KewBdtkFn 1,661.000.., 

CwudsWert. WO^OOO... _ 

CuutdaBut, tUflOO ntjOOO A 

NioBnuuaM, 38.000 UkumO « 

N.  Scolii,  with  CL  Brvlon,     IT.OOD IDOJNn 13 

PriBM  Mvud'sbUad,..        S.OOO 37.000 IS 

NewhaadlaBi)..... •  S0,000......       90,000 I 

Nearly  the  whole  tract  north  of  Canada  is  either  an 
unoccupied  waste,  or  thinly  scattered  orer  with  Indian 
tribes.  Around  Hudson's  Bay  are  several  trading  sta- 
tions, which  have  been  established  by  the  British  \  but 
with  the  exception  of  these  spots,  nothing  like  govcnr- 
ment  exists  in  the  northern  portion  of  British  America. 
New  BniTiin  is  the  name  given  (o  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  British  America.  It  comprises  the  lerrilory 
•f  Labrador  and  the  region  arovind  Hudson'a  Bey. 


The  enstcrn  part  of  this  country  is  sometimes  called 
East  A/ain,  and  the  diatricis  west  of  Hudson's  Bay 
have  received  the  name  of  Nao  Nirrlh  and  South 
Waits;  hut  these  appellations  ore  now  lilllo  used. 
Hudson's  Bay,  as  we  have  already  staled,  was  discov. 
ered  in  1610  by  Henry  Hudson.  It  was  aAerward 
more  tl)aroughly  explored  by  successive  navigators 
employed  by  the  English  Russian  Company,  who  were 
anxious  to  find  a  north-wesieni  passage  round  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  In  1668,  Zachurins  GiUam  ttas  sent  on 
a  voyage  to  this  country  by  Charles  II.,  ai  ihc  solicitation 
of  Prince  Kupert.  He  was  accumpanicd  by  two  French 
merchants  of  Canada,  named  De  Grot»fliert,  who  had 

freviously  made  an  expedition  from  Quebec  loward 
ludson's  Bay.  Gillom  passed  the  winter  in  Rupert's 
River,  where  he  built  the  firei  slono  fort  erected  in  the 
coimtr)-,  which  he  named  Fort  CharUa. 

Before  the  rclum  of  Gillnm  from  his  voyage,  the 
kins  had  granted  to  Princo  Rupert,  and  a  company  of 
lonis,  knighls,  and  mercbanla  anocialed  with  him,  a 
charter  daled  May  it,  16G9.  In  this  charter  they  are 
styled  ihe  "  Oovenior  and  Company  of  Adventurers 
trading  from  England  to  Hudson's  6ay."  The  king 
ceded  lo  lliem  all  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  aeas 
within  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Straits,  together  with 
all  the  countries  upon  the  coasts.  Of  this  exiensiva 
grant,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  enjoyed  unio- 
ternipTcd  possession  from  1669  lo  the  present  day, 
with  ihc  oxceplion  of  a  space  of  seventeen  years,  from 
1697  lo  1714,  when  the  selilemenl  was  occupied  by 
Iho  French.  The  charier,  instead  of  promoting  the 
pr^ress  of  discovery,  is  tmderslood  to  have  pnxliiccd 
the  oppoaile  eflcct.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are 
charged  with  having  endeavored  to  conceal,  ns  much 
as  possible,  the  situation  of  the  coasts  and  seas  con- 
nected with  their  territories. 

The  company's  settlements  around  the  whole  extent 
of  Hudson's  Ihiy  are  only  four,  namely,  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  Churchill'a  Fort,  the  most  northern  eslabliah- 
ment,  aituaicd  ai  the  nKwAmC  CJNm<5i-S*'*JN«.^^**«. 
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Fort,  fonnerlj  called  Bourbon  by  the  Frenob,  on  Nel- 
son's River;  Albany  Fort,  called  by  the  Fraidi  Sl 
Annej  on  the  River  Albany ;  and  Moose  Fort,  or  St 
Louis,  on  the  southern  shore  of  James's  Bay.  These 
settlements  have  a  few  small  depoidencies  connected 
with  them.  The  commander  at  f^boh  fi>rt  is  styled  pov- 
emoTj  and  the  subordinate  (^ficers,  in  connection  with 
him,  constitute  a  council  of  government  Hie  ffovemors 
are  appointed  for  three  or  five  years.  Hie  trade  carried 
on  with  the  natives  oomraises  furs,  ddna,  whalebcme, 
train  oil,  eider  down,  &o^  fbt  which  the  company  barter 
fire-arms,  powder,  shot,  cutlery,  blankets,  and  similar 
goods.  Hie  profits  of  this  trade  are  said  to  be  enormous. 
Hie  company  are  diai^^  with  transactfaiff  all  their  busi- 
ness in  the  greatest  secrecrjr,  always  showing  the  utmost 
reluctance  to  expose  the  details  <^  their  affiun  to  the  pub- 
lic view. 

Hie  British  laid  ckum  to  a  lacge  portion  of  the  teni- 
tory  on  the  shore  of  the  Paoifio  watered  by  the  Biv«r 
OregcxL  This  daim  was  fixnided  on  the  diaooveries 
supposed  to  have  been  made  in  diis  quarter  by  Sir  IVan- 
ds  brake.  No  great  importvioe  was  attached  to  it  till 
recently,  when  the  settlement  fcrmed  by  the  Amerions 
on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  drew  tibe  attention 
of  the  British  ^vemment  to  this  quarter,  and  thdr  daim 
became  a  subject  of  negotiation  witib  the  United  States 
government  The  matter  was  finall  v  adjusted  by  treaty, 
and  the  United  States  relinquished  all  claim  to  that  part 
of  the  Oregon  territory  lying  north  (Platitude  49  deg.  In 
this  region  the  British  have  some  trading  eetabUshments, 
and  are  now  prwecting  a  settlement  on  an  extended  scale 
at  Vancouvers  Island. 

Canada  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  high- 
lands which  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Hudson'9  Bay  Company ;  on  the  east  by 
Labrador,  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  New  Brunswick ; 
on  the  south  by  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  west  by 
a  conventional  line  at  or  near  the  parallel  of  longitude 
00  degrees  west  from  Greenwich,  which  separates  it  fix)m 
the  Indian  territories  in  that  quarter.  It  covers  an  area 
of  344,000  square  miles  and  indudes  the  ^  Kannata'^  of 
the  native  proprietors,  the  "  Aca4iada  ^  of  the  pretended 
Castilian  discoverers,  and  the  "'  Nouvelle  France  ^  of  the 
French  colonists,  who  surrendered  it  to  Great  Britain  in 
1760.  It  was  partitioned  into  two  Provinces  in  1791 
and  reunited  m  1840. 

The  climate  of  Canada  varies  with  the  latitude,  topog- 
raphv,  and  position  of  the  several  districts  of  country 
which  compose  it.  So  much  of  it  &s  is  ratuate  westwanl 
of  the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St  Lawrence 
and  eastward  of  the  River  St  Oair  and  bordering  upon 
or  in  proximity  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  between,  is  &- 
vorod  with  a  climate  not  essentially  difTerent  from  that 
of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  the  northern 
part  of  New  York  and  Michigan.  The  remaining  por- 
tions are  more  fingid  and  snowy.  The  climate  of  the 
entire  province,  however,  is  generally  salubrious,  invigo- 
rating and  healthful,  and  &vorable  to  longevity  of  man 
and  beast  The  summer  breezes  which  fim  the  precincts 
of  the  lakes  are  cxhilerating  and  delightful. 

Hie  arabllity  and  fertility  of  the  soil  correspond  with 
the  topomphy  and  dimate  of  the  several  districts.  Hie 
towns  which  skirt  the  St  Lawrence  above  the  villaffe  of 
Presoott,  and  the  broader  bdt  of  counties  between  Kings- 
ton and  Windsor,  are  enriched  with  a  soil  that  is  produc- 
er!^ aad  which,  when  properiy  tilled,  yidds  abundant . . 
Eurvesta  of  whea^  lye^  com,  peas  and  oata.  Iaa^  U>  y 
ibe  northward  of  tb^e  are  infinior  in  quality  ami  \«»\ 


susceptible  of  cultivatkxi,  wfailat  aaan  at  l]ie«artirMd  cf 
Presoott,  induding  the  region  lately  adled  Lower  On 
ada,  are,  for  the  most  psft,  too  meagre  and  atarile  to 
produce  an  v  but  the  hudier  cereal  cropsL  It  diouU  be 
remarked,  however,  in  this  cooneclkm,  that  mider  Ae 
imperfect  system  of  tillage  whidi  has  generaDj  obtained 
in  Lower  Canada,  it  b  mfllicult  to  estimate  Im  Tiliie  of 
lands  in  that  region  for  agricultural  purpoaea.  Under 
the  hands  of  the  fiurmers  of  New  Hampaliire  and  Vcr* 
mont  ther  would  doubtless  respond  In  more  abundt 
crops,  and  at  the  aame  time  be  greatly  improved  in  ap 
pearanoe  and  value. 

Hie  settlement  of  tiiis  portion  of  the  contiiient  wm 
prom|9ted  by  the  desire  or  his  moet  Christian  majesty, 
fVancM  I,  to  i^ipropriate  to  Umaeif  so  much  of  die  ^  New 
World"  as  he  was  able,tfaiouriitibeaigadty  of  maritime 
adventurers  and  by  the  law  or  nations  reepectiuy  Anm 
mj  and  jKMseaaon,  to  acquire.  Havins  in  1524  com- 
wnninned  Vetaaaoo  to  timveree  the  Aihatic  for  that 
purpose,  and  having  learned  of  him  that  the  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  uninhabited  by  white  men,  his  nuunty 
at  once  claimed  it  for  his  crown,  by  the  name  ofNoa 
vdle  France,  and  re-despatched  the  adventurer  with  n- 
structicms  to  penetrate  the  interior  country  drained  by 
the  St  Lawrence.  Hie  second  vo  vage  was  disastrousL 
In  1534,  Jaques  Cartier,  a  bold  and  aSliIKuI  mariner  of 
St  Malo,  undertook  the  enterprise,  and  after  havii^  ^ 
cended  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  island  now  occnpied 
by  Montreal,  he  returned  without  aoddent,  taking  witk 
him  Donnaconna,  an  Indian  king.  Hie  interest  whidi 
the  report  of  this  voyage  exdtod  m  the  minds  of  the  no- 
bility, and  the  hopes  <^  personal  aggrandisemfint  stimu- 
lated by  it,  induced  an  opulent  nobleman  of  Picardy,  the 
Sieur  Koberval,  to  offer  to  bear  the  eiqpenaes  of  pliutfiiv 
a  colony  in  Nouvelle  France,  upon  the  condition  of  being 
himself  appointed  its  lieutenant^eneral  and  Tiivniy ; 
which  proposition  was  accepted.  Under  these  auspices, 
an  expedition  of  five  vessds  was  fitted.out  in  the  ytv 
1540,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Cartier,  who  as- 
cended the  St  Lawrence  to  the  present  site  of  QucKv. 
erected  a  fort  there,  visited  the  rapids  above  Ilodiebci, 
and  after  waiting  a  while  for  the  arrival  of  Rober\'al.  ^ 
sail  for  home.  Hie  \iceroy  subsequently  arrived  in  s 
vessel  laden  with  settlers,  stores  and  provisionss  and  ins 
cUpied  for  a  time  the  station  which  Cartier  had  evacuatoL 

lie  then  returned  to  France  and  entered  the  service 
of  Charles  V.,  where  he  was  employed  six  ycon ;  afttr 
which  he  reenibarked  for  Canada,  with  his  biv)the? 
Achille  and  several  other  noblemen,  and  perished  at  s«^ 
This  event  appears  to  have  discouraged  further  attempts 
at  Colonization,  until  the  union  of  parties  in  FraxKe,  uzh 
dor  the  benignant  sway  of  Henry  I V. 

The  coronation  of  a  member  of  the  family  of  B^r- 
bon  was  an  event  of  great  importance  to  the  Fivrh'h 
nation,  as  it  restored  to  the  denirtments  of  indusirr 
and  commerce  that  measure  of  public  confidence  m-itb^A 
which  little  progress  can  be  made  in  the  pumuita  whki 
develop  the  resources  of  a  nation.  That  sovereign  devised 
ways  and  means  for  redudng  the  national  debt«  and  r«> 
viving  the  service  of  the  merchant-marine.  Umlertheie 
auspidous  drcumstances,  the  Marquis  do  la  Kochc,  a  mv 
bleman  of  Brittany,  was  induced  to  undertake  an  esi» 
dition  with  the  view  of  colonizing  Canada.  He  arramd 
the  enterprise  on  a  scale  of  greater  magnificesioe  i^« 
any  which  had  preceded  it  Several  lai^ge  and  coffr 
modioua  vessels  were  equipped  and  amf^y  proviaaMd 
ioT  >3[^  NON«^    The  Marquis  himself  w 
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n  }»l:uil  O'lonii'^tTift  liirts  lMiiM<'ilicH,nnl:iiii  lawsK'vy  '  At  this  pfri«iil,  Xhrw  wcro  a  niiMib«T  <if  (  alvinUt;*  na 
w  tr.  lUhl  «Ti*:iti*  oiiints  luul  kintiw.  Atii-r  takin*;  i>n  tiwiy  cnsru^fil  in  thi*t*iir  tni«)«\unflrr  tlx*  (iircctioii  of  tIi« 
iH'.irl  :i  I:irp>  iiuinhiTof  |i«'In«)iis  ti>  Ittfimiir  si-ttl«>rH, aix)  Si«Miri  ili*  <  am,  iiiiclr  ami  nt'phfw.  mImi.  in  thr  rivalry 
I  \<>niL'Ui  piloi  to  iiHiiIii«-t  the  voy:i^(*.  In*  «irilU'<l  M'a-  and  coiiii^'titioiw  of*  IiusIiu*««h,  tMI  out  with  tht*  (  at  holies, 
w.ii-il  with  hill i\ ant  hoin*"*  ot*  rfnitifviiii;  his  n>yul  fKitPiii  ,  uhi>.  in  tiini,  «*oi!iplain«*<l  of*  thi-ni  to  thi*  anth  iritiis. 
vvirli  an  «*ar]\  ripoitot'  hi**  t-oiiijili'ti'  mii'«i''>^.  Hut  th<*  'rtii<M<  rtiiiri'iiTioiiH  U'tvii'n  thi'tu,  ]K)r1«-niliii;!  iMniMiT 
r 'Ml*  nmrijui'«.  iiki*  lkohiTv:iI.  was  to  U*  liis'ijijiojiitiit.  (anliiial  Ui  lili<-ii  uii>!i>rt«Nik  toput  annxi  to  th«'«litrN-ulty 
II-  inK*4-il  thi'  Atlitntif;  Imt  in  i-oii*4'i|Uriit*«'  of  toul  liy  opjani/iiii!  a  t'«Mn[>.-Uiy  of  oii«*  hundri'd  as^viati's  who 
vvi'.iThiT  ami  ari:::'\  st-jis,  Itf  wn-tkiNl  «Ma*  of  his  vi-ss4*K  .  Khoultj  s«>iii|  tlin-r  hniiiiml  (  atholir tra<l«'^nii'n tof  aiKMla 
ati<I  «M  tar  *^\:\*'*  n->i  liii>  nM.  tluit  hr  wa**  K'lrdy  ahh*  t(* .  anil  supfily  thi-iii  uiih  iiuplriiifiits,  cluthini;  nml  pro\is. 
l.iri'l  titnv ''f  ir>  iiiNipli''!  •-<i!ni,i«tH  uiMin  SaMc  Man«L  to  ions  tor  thrci*  \rars.  juhI  ;it;nv  to  luiw  >i\  thiHism<l 
\\\''  or  <lii',  :i>  till  fiti-s  i)i:;;iit  <ti-(T<'i'.  lunl  to  n'tum.  liiiu-  !  Krrnrh  iiihaliitantt  M-ttltil  then*  U-ton*  l(it:{.  Thi^s  it 
■i!u  in  |MTiI'»ii'»  •II<<'ointi(iiii-  to  Kraniv.  SfViii  yt-ar*  \  wa**  iN-iii-vi'il.  woulil  o\rrNlaii^h  thi*  CalviiiiM-t,  ami  pla»v 
at''  ruanl.  aii<t  mIi-  n  twi-lvr  jHT^nf*  iHily  of  thr  tiirty  ;  tlii*  oiloiiy  in  a  tirni  anil  tlouri<»hini;  roi^iljilMn.  T*  this 
t '.!:•*  put  ash"n  t-n  th»"  i-Iainl.  ^irvivrti.  thi*  sinii'  pili»t  ,  foni)i:uiy.  hikI  llu'ir  Mii-iiNMirs  fiin-vi-r.  thrn*  wa**  i«»Mu<l 


\v:i<  M'ut  out  with  a  vi'^h«'1  \,i  taki-  tih-in   oif.     It  is  MuitI 
tin*  thf  Mar-jui^  *ii'k«Mii"il  an<l  ilii-1  of  chikirrin. 


a  rtiyal  «-luirtfr.  uRUitini;  thi*ni  tli«*  M'ttlfini'nt  at  (jUfUr, 
ami  ail  th«>   lamU  ufNin  the  St.  ljtw'n*mi',  anil  tin*  rivfrs 


In  liUH).:!  -inii!:tr  «\|H*tlition  wa*^  nni]i-rtak«'n  hy  <liaii-  miptxinp  into  it.  with  p«>vviT  !<»  noiti  r  titlis  Mil>iivt  to 
\:n  an<l  l'onr'."'.i\<-,  th**  tiirnirr  of  wh<>ni  xiih^l  to.  nni]  i  thi*  appmlmtion  of  tin*  crown;  al*><».  tin-  «'\flii*>i\<-  ri'jht 
!•  M  a  jijirtv  of  ^:\r.  .-n  nn'n  ut.  Tsi'Iounsw,  :uiil  tltt*  Iatti*r  !  of  tnitlh*  in  ]M'hrit-M  an«l  all  oth«T  niniini^iirlcs  t<>r  ihi* 
wi'.h  :ui  l'li>t  lii'ii.i  Mivsiifrr  of  thi*  nann*  of  ClLiiniilain,  i  ti'rin  ot'titliiMi  vrarH.  Thisivh-hratitldutrttT  wasMiriK**! 
I  ann*  out  thrfi-    \i.ir<  athTwanl,  :ui(i   I't^^-fnthtl   tht*  St.  I  in  l4i*J7.     I'mirf  il.  tin*  vi«vro\altv  wa**  mi-in  nihil,  and 


!<.iuri'n«v  to  thi*  S.iult  St.  I<oui\  wlicn*  thi-ir  further  pro 
•".■-'*  Mils  iiiii  I :'i;iii"<i   hv  tin*  i^iitunii't.     'Hit*  m*xt  ex- 
pfl.iion    Wii-    ti:!'  i    out    in    l*(<fs,   anil    phu^fl    umlcr 


Cliainpluin  npiMiinti'il  pivmior  of  thi*  pro\inti'. 

In  14('i^i.  Oiarlfs  I.  of  Fji^vluiitl.  otniiniH>iiinii]  Sir  Da- 
vi«l  Kfrkt.  a  (  alviiiiMii*  n*tu^i*t',  to  niaki*  a  ('oni{ui*Nt  of 


till'  mininai;il  *'i  <  haniplaiii,  who  fixiil  u|ioii  an  I'ln-  \iMiv«*lh*  Fnuin*.  tluit  it  nii^ht  U*  a<l«lrii  to  hi^  niaji'H 
ii:i-i.<-**  iliMinL'ni-lK-.j  hy  tin*  Iritlians  an  Qui'lN*ii)  (Qut^'  tyV  othiT  |mk.m'hmoiis  in  Aiurric:!.  Kcrkt  ap]N'artN|  tho 
Im-,  )  iLs  till*  pLiiv  tor  t4rikinf;  a  |)«'rnmn«'nt  K*ttlrni«'nt.  fi»thiw-iii;;  y«*ar  iNton*  Qurlnr  with  lui  Kii;;li'«h  MpKulnm, 
'J'h'-i'f  in*  4*ri'C'ti'«l  a  ofwioiiK  hl«M'k-lioUH*  un<I  nia^^tizint*.  luid  afti*r  om*  or  two  inftlivtiuil  att;u'kN  u|ion  tht*  tiirtri'Hs, 
'■r  till*  pnit«^:ion  ^f  hi^  mi-n  anil  *ti>!-f>,  :in<l   arouml  it,    iniluii*tl  liii'  i:o\iTniir  to  Mirn'mltT.     Thus  tin*   Kn^lioh 


rii<-  lir^t  sulistantial  ti-iH  nir:.'^  Imiil  in  <  ';utiiiia.     'I'lifn*  lit* 
(  [•«  liiti  a  li\<-ly  iraili*  with   tin*   i:.iti\  .'.s  an^l  pivf  thfin 


Ht;uHlanl  w:l*«  ni-HiI.  lor  tiu*  first  tinu*,  u|Nin  thr  walln  of 
that  (.-iiv,  oui*  hnmlrtil  ami  thirty  Vfap*  U'tori'  th«*  K'lttlu 


(i-!'H-lvs  in  fv  h.ii.;:>'  lor  \:ihiaMi' I'lir**.  Autl  it  i<«  Ntiil  of  tin*  IMaiii*^  of  Ahnihani.  Cluniplani  then  n-tunii-tltn 
*.'.,:'  lit'*  In<li.tn'«.  at  that  {uriiil.  r\ini-fii  a  «li-{io^ititin  to  i  Knin'v,  wlitTf  h<*  n'ni:iini-il  until  tin*  t-ont'ln-ii »n  df  the 
i'  .-  .til'  thi'  \\M\-  of  ^i^iiv.•^"l^  anil  to  (-u!ti\ati*,  hv  i  tn-atv  of  St.  <ii-rinains,  in  KnS'J,  wh«-n  hi*  ^n**  rt-inMatt-d 
;:i  -.'Ity  otl*:!  ■•-'<'.  I  111*   titMT   of  till'    pi'iui'i-r^.     In    ItWI.    hi  otlkt*,  ami  ]>tTiuitt(t]  to  n**innir  its  cvn-i^^' withaniplu 


(  ...k'i:|'!;iin  i-oninii;iif<l  aMi'inr  N4-::i,iti,nt  Inrthrr  up  tlu' 
ii.<r.  on  an   i>!;Ufl  whii  li   iii*  iiannii   .Moiit-ri-al  (.NLount 


military  ap|N>intnii'ntN  munitions  :uiil  Monx     This  i-.x- 
(vlh'Ut  pfivi'mof  liittj.  h«iw'L'Vi*r,  in    UMW  anil  was  mic- 


K-  \  il).  n"U'  ralii'l  Moiitri-.il.  anil  i'Ih-IomiI  tht*  ticM  lir*<t  !  tiHih-i)   hv  MoiiMi'ur  ih*  Montina;'nv,  who  aiiininiMfrttl 

I  !•  ..:i*l.  uilh  a   h  jli   fartln-n   wall.      Iht"***  H'!t!fini-nt>  I  tin*  p'Vi'nuni'iit  twi'lvi*  j^cars. 

«•  :■■  iN-rrnani'nt  an<i  tnilurlni:.     'nny  wi-n*  iriijMditlyl       At  this  jKrio>I,  tin*  itt-Ji'siaMics  of  tin*  n^othrr  coinitry 

:i>^i  <i|   li\  thi'  hi-liaii^,  who  Ihiann' ji-aloii**  of  hu<  h  t'U-  «\int-tti  un'at  ^ilirituih*  tor  tin*   ri*lii:ious  wi-itiirt*  of  the 

I  ■  •»•  nniffiU  npi'ii  tli  ir  hu'iii:.;:-i:niuiiiN,  }il   thi-y  main,  nativr  ppipriitur^.  ami  ciiJiN-nitiil  uith  tin*  ri\il  anthori- 

Vi  :  •  i  Ihi-ir  )«o«>ii!'in.  a'.il  iinri-a^-il  In  |iopiiiatiiin  hy  nt-w  tirs  to  iiin\i-rt  tln-in.     Tin*  tivil  anih«iriti("«,  appnt-iatiii;^ 

a>    •  --iitTi-  I'l  hii'ly  iii.ijr.iiii^  front  tin*  iii'ithfr  i-onntr\.  ■  thi*  \alnr  of  ^ni  h  *Mr\ii*«***  in  prc|>:irin^  the  wa\  I'oraMip 

Al*ir  lAj'li  111. J  till'  (  Mtau;k,  ai.ii  othiT  ^Irranis  i^-^uin-j  niatril  [N'ai^-  \ilth  thf  nativi-**.  at  oiii'«'  n-Miixnl  to  M-ml  a 

t',    '  1  till'  ih'MIi.  I  ti.ini|'!.iin  ritun.i-il  to  riaiiii*.  whrri'ht*  ]ap.;i*  nnmlH'r  of  Catholir  prii-Ms  info  tin*  wiliUnn'-^.t,  in 

I  ...I  r.  i|  t" II  thi  r  ['l.ui^  |i»r  pr«i^-i  ii;Ini»   his   I.ilMir%  uinhT  atKamv  of  ih»'  Mtlnnins  nf  InrtlnT  I'miu'ratinn.     Thi'i-ol 
tfj  ■  i-^j*-.  i.il  |'.itni:i.i:;f  ni'  (  ifunt  ili- S*ij*-»n-,  wholLnl  ol»-  ir\,  onii*  t'liti  r«il  U|"»n,  iMtanif  tht-mt  t'irw.ini  a  promi. 
'  1  11'  <i  till*  tjili-  iif  l.ji-iiti  n.iiit  4  tiiifRil  of  NoM\i  lie  J''r:in(i',  m-nt    fi'atiin*  of   snh<««i|innt    Frmrh  t^ilniii/atii'ii.  t*n>ni 
.1    1  \\h'»  ih'li ::.k;*il  to  hint  tho  fuiMiiiiiw  of  tkit  ollti-i'.  Cjui-Int  to  thi*  MiHsi-slppi.     Ami  alihouch  tlivi-rM*  opin- 

II  r.  in  l(»rj.  I'l  tiiniiri;j  to  <  4UUiiki,  he  n^unn^t  ihi' man-  imis  of  tht*   intriiiMc  ini-rit  «if  tho^^-  tarl\    nii^simriiry 
._-  :>.'  i.t  of  arl.iifN  anil  •-iiipli>Vfs|  finir  l!>i-o!h't  t'riars  to  -  |.ilMir«  an*  now  t-ntt-rtainril.  il  is  U-xoml  liisiiuti*  tluit  tln'V 

I         .i.i'i'  ;inil  •'oii\trt  llh*  nati^i"*.      I>i'  Niitsnn^uat  sm-u  U^-riini*  tin*  t'liuniiationof  tlutt  N\st«'ni  of  moralsjunl  liiith 

>i«<l  ik"*  111  lit'  nant  ^I'ln  rahupl  \ii-i'ii*y,  hv  tin*  I'rim^'of  whii  h  li.i\i'  i'\ir  Mini'  iliMiniriii^lntl  tht*  («s>ph'  nf  l^turr 


I  ■  .  !• .    In  l«i«o,( '«.ntii- snrmnirriil  hi-ollHi*  lo  till'  Ihiki* 
•  .•■  M  intniori  ih  \,  ti>r  sin ■  •-••n •>.•!•  ration  of  1  l.tHM)  rrown**. 

m 

ill"  I  )iikt'  ritaiti'il  (  lianipl.i:ri  a<«  his  iii-iiti'n:iiit.  lUnl  tin* 
r.  •lurin;^  thio  ^i-.ir.  hr^muht  ovi  r  his  taniiU  to  ri*siih' 
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(  aiiaila.  'iln'  .Manpti^  th*  (iam;M'ht'.  of  tht*  tirh'rof  Jt^u 
uits.  touiiilnl  a  lolli-^i*  ut  l^iifUv.  ainl  i-iktAhli^itNl  an  hi' 
iliiifi  •*■  }|i«il  at  SiiUry.  TIh*  I)ut'ht*NM«  d*Aipii)lt»n.  M*nt 
out  a  jiarty  of  I  rvulin4*  nims  to esLahlish  thi*  llotfl  Difu; 
%t.'it  h:m  in  lu^  in  s%  Ifint'.  'i  hi'  first  thilil  iNini  of  j  anil  Nla*lami' ih*  I'l-Itrii*  tuint*  out  with  ain'tlh-r  ftarty, 
ill  '.ih  juri  nt.s  ir.  thi'  tM-lony.  w.u*  i-hri<>iinis|  at  yn«*lM*i\  i  .".ml  ••{■•riisi  tin*  t^nivfiil  of  St.  (rsuhi,  al?-i,  at  Vjut'liiv. 
•  ii  tin*  *J-lth  of  Miv.  lt>*JI.  At  this  iwTioit,  tiirtM  wirr  'IIh'  iiiissiiinarii***  ri';t<lil\  ptTivivcd  tliat  tin*  Islaitti  of 
iTii  t«sl  uml  s«-tt!t  111*  hts  U-iruu  at  T:iiIou<s<4|i'  ami  Tn>is  !  Nfi»fttrral  vtiis  lui  t'!t;:ihli*  phuv  tor  n*li){iiju*»  instil  utitviNi 
Kivii'fi-s.  In  It'r^J,  thr  Ihiki*  tJi*  Vt-nt.'whtur.  Iu\int;  I'n-  \  aiiil  «'htaints|  tht*  aidtif  tlu*  pivfnnir  in  I'ortifwnf;  it.  lu 
tiTi-«l  into  Imly  «>nii-rs  l'"'k  i-lLirut*.  as  ^iti-niy,  of  tht*  •  ItVtO,  thi*  kiii^  ol*  Framv  (n^>ti«i|  tin*  tfutirv  islund  ttttiM 
alLiirs  of  tin*  (^tlonx.  with  tin*  view  of  eiritiin^  tlie  onti-  I  tinh*rtif'  St.  SuUpiiti,  and  ap|ioinU^  M.  d«*  MaiM4int'UV« 
\iTstoii  iif  tin*  iiati\t4t,  and  M-nt  «ivtT  thn-c  Jt-AuitJK,  tutbe  i  tt>  ivvivitti  iL  ki  UVI^^^  tj^\V  vii^vhAk^  V^^^^m^^^^^  ^ 
great  tlJiipltaaMinf  of  tikr  liiiir  JM-ivilJctn  at  ^utsliec.  \\bK  (uU&iv  c\\^  Nsm  vikA>iHCvi9[K^ 


I 


m 


DmltlDrCaiKail  Wolfe. 


rie.  In  1C77,  Governor  Monlmiigny  was  snccccded  by 
M.  d'Ailleboul,  who  brought  with  him  a  remrintsment 
of  one  hundn.<d  men.  Wilh  this  functionary  comeMnr- 
geiet  Bourgtioia,  who  fuudJud  a  seniiaary  at  Montreal, 
denominated  The  Diu^htera  of  the  Congiwation.  In 
I05d,  iho  Viscount  d'A^enson  was  appointod  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  who,  in  1661,  was  succeeded  in  that 
ofik«  by  the  Boron  d'Avangour,  In  1663,  M.  de  Mesy 
waa  sent  out  by  Louis  XIV,  not  only  as  governor,  but 
as  King's  Commissioner  to  examine  into  and  revise  the 
system  of  colonial  government  tljeu  in  force.  The  ooin- 
pany  of  " one  hundred  parniers"  wore  obliged  to  sur- 
render their  franchises  to  the  crown,  and  siihmit  to  the 
institution  of  a  royal  govern  raciit  with  a  sovereign  coun- 
dl,  oonsiHting  of  the  Governor,  King's  Commis^ontT,  an 
apostolic  vicar,  and  four  honorable  gttnllerneii.  In  1C05, 
tht)  Marquis  de  Tracy  was  commissitaied  Lieutenant 
Geuoral  and  Viceroy  of  Ouiada,  who  brought  bto  the 
colony  one  thousand  officers  and  soldiers,  and  a  lai^e 
number  of  agnciilturiala  and  artisans,  horses  and  cattle. 
1'his  was  a  valuable  accession  to  tht  strength,  wealth  and 
independent  of  the  colonists.  In  1667,  Tracy  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  de  Onircellcs,  who  extended  the  settlo- 
inenlH  idong  the  upper  waters  of  ihi;  SL  I  Jiwre:ice,  and  into 
the  interior.  IK-  was  succeeded,  in  1072,  by  tlie  Count 
de  iVontenae,  who  erected  a  fort  at  Catarantjui,  and  ex- 
plored the  country  &r  to  the  westward.  This  viceroy 
managed  the  alHure  of  the  colony  with'encrgy  and  dis- 
cretion, yet  ho  was  llmiled  in  his  jurisdiction.  He  was 
«ujoined  to  pemnt  all  altun  of  iinportonue  to  be  decidi-<] 
In  a  council  to  eonsist  of  the  bisliop^  the  intendant  and 
himaelC  each  to  have  on  equal  vot«.  The  binhop  at  that 
time  waa  miiiportcd  by  a  numerous  body  of  cleiBy.who 
wcro  accused  of  dcniring  the  supremo  dictation  of  affiiirs. 
They  opposed  Hw.  salt.-  of  Bpiiiuio  Uw  savages,  whilst 
Iho  uount  &vored  the  traffic.  Ifcfaiteiidant  aho  difTcnid 
with  bia  anociates.  It  was,  therribre,  found  that  as  these 
partiM  wer«  unable  to  act  together,  another  viceroy  must 


be  appointed.  Tlie  office  was  confi-rred,  in  1682,  «■ 
M.  de  la  liorre,  who  administered  llic  giirnninGnt  or  liu 
colony  for  the  period  of  three  veors,  Hod  wmm  MNavedcd 
by  the  Marquis  de  Denonville,  au  active  nnil  dinio- 
guished  military  officer. 

Denonville  was  severe  in  his  interoourse  with  the  In- 
diana. He  neither  believed  nor  Gxpcct«<d  that  the^  wuulil 
he  ooncilialed.  He  kuew  they  were  jmJoua  of  Us  f!D. 
croachment,  and  distruslAiI  of  his  prumiscM.  H«  m^- 
ceivcd  no  Rtelhod  of  protvcting  tlie  coloulots  fiom  tbdr 
depredations,  but  tlinr  reduction  to  sutMarrbn^  mI 
dependence.  Thus  reasoning,  he  sriggested  the  ereMfaB 
of  a  strong  fort  at  Niagara,  and  fordblo  rmmutm  to 
interdict  their  trafKc  with  the  English.  n»ving,  mdr 
various  pretexts,  enticed  a  nuntW  uf  chie&  to  niec4  lum 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Untario,  lie  arrt-sied  aiM]  put  tbrm 
ins,  and  sent  them  to  Frana-  to  man  the  gall^ 


1^ 


his  sovereign.     A  war  with  the  IniUans  «n«ued,  ^oriac 
which  a  fort  at  Niagara  was  ctccImI  and  gutlmoUe^ 

In  1689,  the 9.^  .    .       . 

viceniy,  and 

predecessor. 

Heel,  commanded     , 

bee,  but  after  oflbrta  wWch 

days,  the  soige  was  raised.     J^ 

was  aucieuded  by  a  distinguisliivl   iiiiliUkr 

Do  Cftllieros,  wlio  adjusts  the  subnaljng 

the  Iroquois,     De  Calli^rca  di<yl  in  170 

cwded  by  the  tVjunt  do  VaudmiiL     Id 
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mnil  a))ove  QiiflMT,  thi*  town  of  Montn^al,  an<I  M*ttlt*- 
cnt*nt<«  (m><;iiii  at  Fnrtitoniic,  Toronto,  Niapini,  IMniit, 
vi'l  ^fi(*llilirna('in:l^,  hut  is  hilrnt  in  ri*!i[M'Ot  to  their  nuin- 
Ut4.  ViUblnMiil  Mini  ill  17*ir),  niid  was  su«tNt'diHi  liv 
".In*  i  \iova\\vt  jIc  lifauimniois,  win*  ol1k*iHti>l  iwi'ntv  vi'ars 
nf^iT  uliirh  <V»unt  <U*  l:i  (iaii?«*'>iiicri\  ManjiiiN  tic  lu  Jiiti* 
ipiiiTi'.  H:inin  ili*  Lminiciiil.  M.inpiis  ilu  Qiiomii%  iuv\ 
Sii-'ir  ill'  Vainiri'iiil,  >*iii\i»s^i\vlv  ailrninisti>n*(l  tlir  irnvrni- 
niriit  t'>r  lirii'f  iH-riihis  awK  an  J  in  a  inaniuT  win  illy  in- 
c«i!ii{i.-itil>lf  witli  any  hvalthy  nyhtfai  of  mloiiial  ntan- 
a:;cin«'nt. 

Thi'  ailiiirs  of  (^aiuu)a  wrre  now  npprrvu'hinj;  a  trisis. 
^iPfJii  Hrit.'iin  )i:i<l  n^sitJviNl  to  siiiijii^rati*  and  o  ml  nil  it. 
On  till.'  Mil  ilay  uf  Si'ptffnU-r,  17t»0.  afU-r  h-vcTi"  Miili- 
Liry  r!i2:i2«^nii'nls  in  wliirli  thi'  cimiuaiuhTs  of  Imtli  sir- 
mii-s,  Wolti'  anil  Nfuntailin,  liail  f.illrn.  liut  in  wliicli  tin* 
Hriti^li  wi-rr  ultiniatdy  triii  in  pliant,  it  was  Mirn-iuliTni 
t'l  till*  viftors  liy  rapitulatiitii,  snliMtimntly  iiflirintnl  liy 
a  tn'aty  U'twivn  iIm*  tW(»  imwrrs  otnt'hiiKil  at  Paris  in 
17t>.*).  'J1i4>  (iinijUrnii  tnNi|r«  wm*  siiirt'n-il  to  inan*li 
out  fn»ni  their  savmil  posts  with  ihi*  Ihmors  of  war,  ami 
Wfpi*  (NuiwyiMi  thi*ni*p  to  Franui  in  Hrlti^h  vi*sm*Is  unik-r 
an  eniT'ii^t'in  tit  tliat  tlioy  wrn*  not  ti»  mtw  u&niin  ilnrini; 
tlii>  war.  Till*  militia*  tlh'n  niinilMTin^  aUtut  hi.lXNI. 
wiTi*  |»i*rinitti>i1  to  ivturn  to  tlu*ir  hoin<-H.  'I1ie  civii* 
fitlV'i'rs  who  ili*Mn*il  to  p»,  Wi*r^*  uith  tiit-ir  tamilii's  ai.il 
Ki::i!:l:;(*  rnnvi'Viii  to  the  inotluT  nmntry.  K«*li;:ions 
wiipiliip,  aiiiinlinj;  i«»  the  ritual  of  iIh*  K«inian  diiin-li, 
was  Mili-rniily  as.Min-^l.  Vesti'd  ritflits  of  pni|K?rty  umli-r 
till*  niKtmn  of  Paris,  wen*  |;iiiinuitiisl  to  tiio  |io!fe(esM>r«, 
A  rill  ihr  InJiaiis.  7,400  of  wliinn  \vp\  Ut-n  ifinvi-rtnl  to 
ill'*  (  atholir  failli,  who  Lid  Hup|N»rtiiI  tlir  (lilonistsapiinst 
till*  inviuJin^  army,  wore  to  U*  K-ft  untlt>turbvd  m  Xhc 
tn  ••viui'nt  of  thrir  li-JiiTics  luid  lainls. 

The  fntin*  fNipuIatiou  at  this  |h'rio«K  uhii.h  c«»nsiKt4'd 
of  a  |«M>r,  hut  hii^hly  r^fupi^t'ttNl  n<iliU-ss4>,  a  \>\*am  aii«i  dt*- 
V(it«*<l  <']i'r^y  and  M^tATliiMid  «if  nuns,  and  a  lianly  and  |>a- 
I rill! it*  y«i>iiiaiiry,  hiul,  including  tlio  militia,  iiirn'aMsl  to 
aluMit  <)'«K(MX);  all  of  wiioni  ha«l  dit'ply  symiKitiiizcsl  with, 
an<l  nio<.t  of  tin*  a^lult  malt-M  liad  |iartii'i|iat«il  in,  tlh*  di- 
ffn<«f  lit'  FriMK'h  dominion  in  C'anaila  as  the  cause  of  their 
hrl'fW'l  (iiuiilry.  TlM*y  hail  hewr  I'lr  a  moment  wa- 
\«r.>d  in  thi'ir  lovaltv.  All  tlut  fhlrlitv  omld  etKlnn* 
t!«i>y  \i.y\  Ufn  oititont  to  Mjflcr ;  all  tluit  thrir  stnn^th 
(••■ikI  ;i«ii>in|ili4i,  thi'y  IlkI  iMideavortsl  to  |h*rttirm;  luid 
.i.\  tluT  t-lii\alrv  could  hrave,  thrv  luni  U'l-n  Millin';  to 

i':ii->>;iiit«r.     And  thi-v  vii-ldi^i  «rtilv  m'hi*n  t}ii*v  i^mld  lK*ar 

•  *  •  ■ 

ii:i  If  I  l>iri;;ir  a:;:unst  the  (nrw  whi«'h  HuiMluetl  tiuni. 
'i  ii.-  t'lrtuih'S  fif  Har  wi-n^  nnpn>]iitiou^  and  they  were 
tr  iV.\  oxcHmme.  'Ilh'V  IniWed  tO  Um  !4eni  necimtv. 
T:t.'  i-ti!i' juest  «if  (\uuda  it  uii0  of  IB^  froiaiuunt  events 
i.i  tfi-  hi-tiirv  of  ih**  wiirl-l.  f- 

M.kviiij  iH-i^ime  a  BritiUi  piiivilieB,Ckfuiila  wan  immc- 
di.ii-  !y  impress*^ J  with  a  diiCTent  aM|ie«*L  llritiNli  mi|. 
il.:rv  ;*trri«ined  the  tortifiiati'4is ;  British  iiisi^nis  Mir- 
i:i'ri:«>l  thrir  tnwers;  nriti<«ii  •>u)ijts't!i  wen*  investe<I 
u  \:\i  iiTi  lal  autliiirity  ;  nriii4i  Lws  werv  viip^4Ni  u|N>n 
til '  riior'tiii  I  if  Paris,  to  mn-liiV  the  text  ai:d  vary  the 
III  •1"  •ifir^  :iilru:ni<riti«in.  an<l  a  Hriti«h  ap|ifIiatioii  Han 
iL'I'it'l  t'l  ihf  tiiloiiv.  It  w.i<t  rjiiw  styKil  the  Pnj\in4ie 
III' Ij. !.•!•••■•;  and  to  the  •iriisiiial  ^-ttlrrs  \\m  uas  a  Miq»ri- 
hin.:  ;i:id  imi;!!! ■^«lult  humili.ttin;r  truisitioii.  In  tlH*  wrsa. 
tiiity  of  tlh-ir  dfstiny,  it  was  resi'rvn]  tn  them,  however, 
t^>  [uv«  the  iipleal  iif  the  eiiiiijuest  uith  greater  fi»rtituiU* 
thiui  uii'ter  Miniiar  einiimstaiiei*?*  is  uMuily  e\hiliiti>l. 

1.1  «ifnior!iiity  with  tlw  usa;;(-s  of  natiniis  makiiu;  oin- 
c|<i'*r:t,  tlie  |*n>\inre  of  Quel N^e  was  at  tlr^t,  and  until  the 
^ntjtjrdinaUuii  and  lovaJlv  of  the  inliahitaiita  «<ould  be 
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deTermin«s].  plaeisl  uiiiler  the  ri^inms  sway  nl'  martial 
law.  (teneral  Murrav,  the  Heiiiorotrnvr  ot  th«*  line  at\er 
the  death  of  Wolfe,  was*  of  rijilit  the  fir>t  military  go\'^ 
emor.  The  p*neral  aeniiii*vene»»  of  the  ih'i.jiU*  ap{i'ar- 
>i*p>  prtiliahle,  the  p'luTal  w.is  at  lri!::th  in\i-M«il  with 
viiv>nival  autlturitv  l«i  iii^titnti'  :ii.d  ai!iiiini>ler  Miih  a 
form  I  if  ri\il  L!"Viniiiii  lit  as  wmjlil  iiiilieitle  the  ieaifing 
prinei|ile.«>  *t\'  l!i<-  lirilish  <i>!i^tltiitii'ii.  I  >i*s-i|i!iiieil  tnMiim 
Urn*  ipiarti-reil  In  lli<-  pi'txinii'  a*«  .iMxiiiaiiesuf  the  pilnT- 
natiirial  niithmiTy  :  Kiii:ii*>h  harriMt-rs  wrre  dtputtsl  to 
<let*eii>i  the  |><iiii'y  «>i'  tlie  firw  ai!htiiii*«tr:iiitiii  :  l.ipiM'opal 
el.'pjMllfll  were  ^•ilnliiil  tn  fdiri.ile  hi  oiliLTe^pitioiis  nut 
of  tlie  Kiiinaii  liiitli  ;  and  varinus  ap-iiiie?*  wi<n*  em 
pliiyed  tiir  the  wnrk  «'f  gradual !y  Ani:liei*ipfr  the  i:ian- 
fh-rs.  «>nMoiiis  and  [mliiii-al  ideas  of  the  pisipte.  A 
Frenrli  (stiony  was  to  he  o  mi  veiled  into  a  British  pntv- 
iii:v  of  ll ly al  Mihjists  ami  it  was  ultimately  :.eeonipli>hei|. 
'Ihi-  sajLTaeity  ot  the  IihUm-s  «if  l*irini>wieli  waN«'<pial  to  tlie 
einer:;«.-ney  of  its  plans.  \\  hat  its  (1e«'t<«  aiiii  armii*a 
iii'.iid  eiiiiipirr.  its  |>iiiity  emild  rev«i!iilioni/i*  and  miIkIuc. 

Ill  I7ti4,<ireiiville.  elmnivilor  of  the  l>riti«sli  e.\ehe(|ncr, 
Mi::f;e*«tisl  tluit  the  eu*itom  of  Paris,  hitherto  in  fonv  in 
( jUKuhu  lie  Mi|ienvtled  hy  tla*  eii.-«toiiis,  laws,  and  l<>niif 
of  jiidimtiire  of  Fj inland.  aiHi  tliat  the  dutieH  {layahle  to 
the  ti inner  p»venimeiit  l»e  (Hilhs-t^sl  hy  iIk*  kin;;,  'lliiii 
initiated  a  •i\Mem  .if  taxation  witliout  n>presi>ntatioii, 
whieh  pro<lu«id  unea*«itK*iiN  aiitl  conifilaint,  the  more  jiiiih 
tifiahie.  |ierluips  fur  the  n*:iMin  that  the  judf;e  app<»iiited 
to  oHinliate  the  miiid^  «>f  70^000  f ini^inerM,  luid  Uvh 
taken  fn>m  a  jail,  and  a  man  totally  nnae<|Uainteil  with 
their  lan^na;;e  Il*iI  Ui-n  en-alisl  attoniey^^eneraJ.  'llie 
fees  pn-M-nU-l  hy  tlh-  ;»iivenior  to  Ik»  paid  the  si'<*n»tju'y, 
re;;iNtrar.  clerk  nf  tlk*  n<uneiL  c<»mniissu'y.  pn»vost •mar- 
shal, and  olher%  wire  Iihi  moMnuus  to  Ir>  Maisfiietory ; 
and  as  <  athiiiii*s  wtre  inrli^ihle  to  any  place  of  tni>t  or 
pIXilit,  whiUt  there  were  \et  hut  niiiete«>ii  Pn>teMant 
familiea  in  the  pniviiut*,  it  waH  wry  dit1i«'iilt  fur  the  fiir 
mer  to  iient'ive  the  eipiity  of  tia*  nieasureH  i^mtrivetl  lor 
tlH'ir  piveniment  'IIm-m*  diMmntentu  contiinusl,  oroa* 
Hionaliy  pnNiiM'in^  di^irdcr  and  eontnmuey,  until  1774, 
«lH*n  the  Briti?4i  |iarliament  cinisidensJ  tin*  ^rievaiu^e, 
and  n*laxi*d  tin'  ripir  of  the  unJinancv.  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton  wa»f  apfiointtsi  ^iveni«>r. 

lli«*  next  e\ent  whieh  markH  the  KuliM><pient  history 
of  tlie  pn>\i!Uf,  waM  a  pn  hide  to  the  Anierieiui  n'Viilu 
ti<»n.  J  lie  stamp  .'ii*t,  and  otlnr  ineaMireM  lor  exaeting 
trihiite  fnim  all  his  majesty *h  ciilonifs  in  America,  led  tu 
miieh  (s>rn*s|ion«h'niv  lN>twit*n  the  inluhitaiits  of  tlM*m 
all.  Allh<iu:;h  m«ist  of  the  (  miailiiuiH  w«'n*  at  this  |N'riud 
ilisinrliiiiHl  tu  resist  tin*  lawn  eiuu-tisi  tor  their  pov4*m- 
aiii*i\  thi'H'  men*  a  few  mho  omiiReKsl  re\olt,  and  ad- 
vis«sl  (vrtjiin  iiiemUTH  of  the  continental  eoiifrrcMi  of 
tlieir  winiii;:n4'4A  tf>  join  the  itilotiistM  of  MaM«iichiisi-ttM, 
New  York.  IN-nnnyUania  and  Virginia,  in  a  ^-neral  nv 
liellion.  if  they  c^aild  \tc  temfMirarilv  n'lieved  fmm  the 
ijfTk'ial  Mirv«iriaiH.i*  tin  n  exi!>itinf(.  TliLs  infonnation  was 
HO  iar  cnslit«si  hy  tlu;  n-vohititjiiistii  in  tliat  con^nwi  ■• 
to  innuenix*  tln-ir  pn'Ii miliary  movement j^  It  wan  por- 
(H'iv«*d  that  it  wafi  of  tlie  hi^he^t  im|Mirtaiice  to  the  An 
fSii^Saxon  eolonists  tLit  their  mM^hlKin  in  Quehi«  hluiuld 
eiiali-sii*  with  tlM*m  in  mcmoriaJi/ing  Parliam«iit,  and 
in  n-Ms(;uiee  to  tlie  British  pi%'eniinent  hy  ann\  if  amii 
sill  Mild  1n<  n*s<irt«s|  to  in  the  tsmrse  uf  thi'ir  difl'Mniltios 
with  it ;  luid  it  waft  oiiifHieiitly  U'lievisI  tliat,  as  tla*  prov 
nice  appesinsl  to  lie  iiMifliiiently  ])rot«Hii^l  to  Mvun*  ita 
po«4CMM«in  to  <wreat  BAvn,  if  an  army  wen*  to  a^^ail  ita 
citoilel,  it  mi^lit  U*  ivdly  invad*'d.  and  tin*  inluhitantu 
frM«l  from  the  rt^strainbt  whiih  dij4&hUxi  them  fnini  unt 
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ting  in  a  general  American   revolution.    The  sequel 
proved  the  fallacy  of  that  opinion. 

In  1T75,  Major  General  Richard  Montgomery,  a  gal- 
lant Irish  officer  who  had  served  with  Wolfe  at  Uie  peri- 
od of  the  conquest,  hut  who  at  this  time  resided  in  New 
York  and  sympathized  with  the  revolutionists  of  that 
province,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  military  expedition 
fitted  out  against  Canada.  After  dividing  his  forces,  and 
placing  one  division  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
benedict  Arnold,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Quebec  by 
tiie  way  of  the  Kennebec  River,  he  at  once  proceeded 
with  the  other  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain.  On 
reaching  St  Johns,  he  readily  reduced  that  post,  and 
soon  lilerward  those  of  Chambly  and  Montreal,  and 
made  prisoners  of  their  gairisona  Then  proceeding 
down  the  St  Lawrence,  and  j<Nning  Arnold  at  Point- 
■nz-Trembles,  he  resumed  the  command  of  the  united 
forces,  numbering  about  1,200  efifective  mm,  and  ad- 
vanced at  once  upcm  the  citadel.  Governor  Carleton 
had  under  arms  at  that  point  only  1,800  soldiers,  of 
whom  not  more  than  70  were  regulars ;  the  rest  were 
HigUandera  who  bad  settled  in  the  province,  Canadian 
miStia  and  seamen.  After  the  issue  and  dedoision  of 
the  usual  summons  to  surrender  and  an  unsuooessfiil  aeige 
of  tiiirty  days,  Montgomery  prepared  to  storm  the  city 
on  the  31  St  of  December.  Again  dividiiu^  his  forces  into 
two  commands,  and  pladneone  division  under  the  direction 
of  Arnold, he  led  theotherm  person.  Hie  two  command- 
ers were  to  take  positions  so  as  to  advance  simultane- 
ously from  opposite  directions  to  tlie  foot  of  Mountain 
street,  to  force  an  ingress  at  Presoott  Gate  and  ascend  to 
tlie  upper  town.  £  this  attempt,  Montgomery  encoun- 
tered a  battery  plied  by  British  seamen  and  militia,  and 
flill,  mortally  wounded.  The  troops,  on  witnessing  the 
&11  of  their  gallant  leader,  retreated.  Arnold  mean- 
while, pressed  his  attack  from  the  opposite  side  with  vigor 
and  desperate  resolution,  but  in  assailing  the  first  bar- 
rier, received  a  wound  whidi  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
field.  His  party  still  persisted,  and  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Moi^gan,  reduced  the  post,  and  proceeded  to 
another,  where  wey  were  surrounded,  and,  to  the  num- 
ber of  426,  compelled  to  surrender.  Neither  party, 
therefore,  reached  the  gate,  where  the  Governor  was 
stationed  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

Aflcr  this  repulse,  Arnold  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  remnant  of  the  troops,  and  attempted  still  to 
maintain  his  ground  ;  but  the  severity  of  the  weather 
and  the  indisposition  of  his  men  disabled  him  from  e^ 
fecting  more  than  an  imperfect  blockade.  He  main- 
tained a  position,  however,  about  three  miles  from 
the  city  until  the  ensuing  May,  when  he  raised  the  seige, 
and  retreated  to  Montr^,  where,  after  full  consultation 
with  his  officers,  he  resolved  to  relinquish  the  project  of 
conquering  Canada.  He  finally  retired  from  the  prov- 
ince on  t^  18th  of  June. 

Hie  American  revolution  increased  the  population  of 
Canada.  Although  a  lai^  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ^  thirteen  colonies  '^  were  disloyal,  there  existed  a 
minority  who  were  loyal  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  many  of  the  latter  sought  a  refiige  here 
during  the  contest  Hiey  were  termed  the  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists,  and  were  commended  to  the  especial  fiivor 
of  the  provincial  government,  during  and  subsequent  to 
that  struggle.  At  the  close  of  it,  in  1783,  the  province 
received  another  accession  of  inhabitants,  in  the  persons 
and  families  of  a  large  nunfoer  of  discharged  soldiers, 
who  scUJed  chiefly  at  and  above  Proscott,  around  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  and  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 


To  all  these,  liberal  grants  wore  made— to  the  lojafiHi 
a  tsapf^j  of  land,  forming  utensils,  bdldii^  materiabflad 
subsist^ioe  for  two  years,  and  tlie  promise  of  a  mn(  cf 
200  acres  <tf  land  to  each  of  their  duldroi,  od  tteir  aft- 
taimng  majority— to  the  discfaaiged  soldiery,  5i,0CN)  torn 
to  field  officers,  3,000  to  captains,  2,000  to  staff  offios% 
250  to  non-conmiissioned  officers,  ai^  50  to  privsla& 
These  additions  swelled  the  numbcor  <^  inhabitaiitB  to 
130,000,  of  whom  at  least  10,000  were  located  al  tm- 
rious  pomts  west  ci  Montreal,  and  wioug^  a  wonderiU 
change  in  the  l&ce  of  the  country  by  ooovertiBff  ft 
dense  and  dismal  wildemesa  into  broad  and  imUa 
fields.  Kingston  had  been  founded  at  tbe  html  of 
die  St  LawroMse;  York  on  the  bay  of  Toronto;  Ni- 
agpuna  near  tiie  river  of  that  name;  and  several  odwr 
tradbg  posts  in  the  ooantiT  between  had  grown  into 
the  importance  of  towns.  6ut  all  tlie  prindpal  settle- 
ments were  widely  separated  by  interfening  ranges  of 
psthless  woodlands,  llie  royal  mail  from  Quebec  sel- 
dom readied  the  western  settlementi  more  freqnentlj 
than  twice  a  year.  Mutual  assistance  in  their  oft-iecor 
ring  difficulties  with  the  Indians  was  sddom  practicable. 
Maintenance  of  business  relations  b^weeo  tlie  settle- 
ments was  scarcely  possible ;  and  sodal  interooime  was 
not  OBly  interdicted  by  the  insuperable  barriers  of  die* 
tanoe,  but  by  the  inabui^  ci  the  inhabitants  of  a  portion 
of  the  towns  to  understand  the  language  ipoken  by  odier 
odonists.  The  Erendi  and  British  settlers  were  not  only 
dissimilar  in  habits,  customs  and  ideas,  but  appeared  to 
constitute  two  distinct  and  indiffiisible  eommunitiea»  Ad- 
hering to  different  systems  of  religious  fidth,  TcnerMiqg 
the  institotions  of  a  different  ance^iy,  and  ^"""ftf?d  by 
diflfarent  ideas  of  duty  and  destiny,  each  of  theae  coainuh 
nities  was  unhappy  in  the  bonds  iHiich  united  them  to- 
gether. However  loyal  to  the  existing  govenunent  they 
endeavored  to  be,  the  alliance  was  really  unocMigeDial,  and 
the  concord  unharmonious.  They  were  a  different  people. 
Besides  these  dissentient  causes,  there  existed  under 
the  warrant  of  the  act  of  1774,  an  actual  divorce  of  legal 
administration  between  the  Frendi  and  British  inhabitants. 
By  that  document  the  ancient  law  of  the  colony,  "the  cos* 
tom  of  Paris,**  had  been  restored  to  the  lower  settlements 
as  ^  the  rule  of  decision  in  all  controversies  relating  to 
property  and  dvil  rights,"  which  code  had  been  read 
ministered  seventeen  years.  The  British  settlers  were 
reconciled  to  no  jurisprudence  but  that  of  Great  BritaiL, 
which  had  been  introduced  immediately  after  the  ooo- 
quest.  Wherefore  two  distinct  and  dissimilar  codes  of 
legal  procedure  were  operating  in  the  same  pro\ince  at 
the  same  time,  under  the  administration  of  judicial  of 
ficers  commissioned  by  the  same  sovereign  and  respoRsi 
ble  to  the  same  royal  pleasure.  And  this  waa  more  than 
a  strange  anomaly,  ft  was  an  irreconcilable  political  and 
judicial  incongruity  which  menaced  the  existence  of  British 
power  in  America.  Tliis  being  perceived  by  Win.  Pitt. 
that  sagacious  minister  submitted  the  subject  to  the  espe- 
cial consideration  of  Parliament,  with  suggestions  of  the 
propriety  of  a  division  of  the  province  and  the  gnnt  of 
a  constitution  to  eadi  community.  Tlie  idea  which  had 
not  at  first  many  advocates,  continued  to  expand  in  tiie 
sunlight  of  official  fiivor,  untU  1791,  when  it  passed  into 
oiganic  law.  Tlie  province  of  Quebec  was  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Ganada,  near  the  parallel  of  lunffitude 
70  degrees  31  minutes  west  from  the  meridian  of  Urecn- 
wich,  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  cove  west  of  Point 
au  Baudet,  on  Lake  St  I?  rands,  pursuing  tho  wesipni 
limits  of  the  Seimiiories  of  New  Lougueuil  and  Vaudreil, 
or  Rigaud,  to  the  Ottawa  river  at  Point  Fortune  and 
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thenoe  up  the  Ottawm  to  Temiaouniiig  lake.  During  the 
pendency  of  thu  question,  the  prefect  of  a  division  wuh 
violently  oppoeied  on  both  sidcvi  of  the  AtJantic.  The 
moronntile  intereet<iof  the  province^  oonoentered  at  Mont- 
real and  Quebec,  wen*  %-ery  g<*nera]ly  ad^Tne  to  it,  fri»m 
the  apprehenNion  tkit  it  wouM  infringe  thieir  western 
traile.  80  eAme«(t  were  the  nierrhant«  againut  Owt  nug- 
gestHNUi  of  Mr.  Pitt  that  a  Quebec  trader*  wan  deputed 
to  vitiit  England  and  mihniit  their  prutest  at  the  biu*  of 
the  oomnidiisiL  A  hearing  U^ing  grantt^  thin  reprenent- 
ativc  argued,  that,  by  thi*  act  pn>p(Hed  the  new  |»n)vince 
w«HiM  In^  entii\*ly  cut  off  frr)m  ail  CDmmunication  with 
(vreat  Britain,  aihl  that  a«s  from  thtMr  Mtiiation,  they  eoulil 
not  carry  on  any  Aireign  (M>mm4>r(v,  but  by  the  inter%'en- 
tion  of  merchants  at  Montreal  and  QucImv,  they  would 
have  little  reanm  to  crirrctponil  with,  and  few  <ipportuni- 
ti«*<  of  enjoying,  the  wiciety  of  the  |Mi>pIe  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  that  Niagara  wafl  theextn*me  western  limit  of  cul- 
tivable landn;  tluit  the  FalU  of  Niagara  were  an  inmi* 
perablc  liarrier  t<»  navigation  lH\vcin«l ;  that  the  A*w  thou- 
Mnd  loyalii4n  upon  t&  Ciitaraui|ui  and  the  northern 
shore  of  I^e  Ontario  were  too  npamely  located  and  In 
«ntlementii  too  detached  (or  the  enjoyment  of  the  privi- 
leges <if  dvil  ffovemment ;  that  an  there  had  never  been 
a  highway  robbery  in  that  region,  and  as  the  ivftlen  had 
■0(*iire1y  slept  at  night  with  unbolted  doora^  there  ex- 
istM  no  necemity  for  criminal  court* ;  that  the  embar- 
rawinenu  under  which  the  inhabitant**  khored  were  the 
rewult  of  a  bod  adminittntion  of  uncertain  laws ;  and, 
fuially,  that  a  partitiiin  of  Gunda  would  not  relieve  the 
P'opie  of  the  diflkultieH  complained  o£  He  Anther  rep- 
n*«*nted  9h  the  real  cause  of  provincial  depraaon,  the 
pride  and  tmnlenoeof  thow  whose  minds  were  eorrupted 
by  the  exercise  of  despotic  power ;  that  the  mal-admin- 
ignition  of  the  government  had  repressed  the  energies, 
di^YHinged  the  industry,  and  diminitihed  the  revenues  of 
the  people ;  that  the  provinoe  was  without  a  ooort4ioiise, 
public  school  house,  house  of  correction,  or  adequate 
|>ri«m ;  and  thst  the  country  had,  fitmi  theae  severd 
caii^ca,  retrogrsned  to  its  low  cooditkm. 

litis  and  other  similar  aigomenti  against  the  sepani- 
ti(in  were  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  attention  U  Pariia- 
ni(*nt,  but  tliey  were  unconvincing  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 
l<>nl»  and  commooen  acting  with  him.  The  exigencies 
(if  the  esse  were  believed  to  re<|uira  disiimihu*  and  some* 
what  extTMirdinarT  goveniments  lur  the  two  essentially 
dilTerrat  classes  or  people  inhabithig  Guiada;  and  the  bill 
wart  therefore  cnarted.  This  law  gmted  a  cuustitution 
to  the  iiihabitanu  of  each  district,  which,  altboogb  unlike 
in  ffome  respects,  provided  gaywiMts  tomewhitt  re- 
n^mblniff,  in  gcncnl  fbna,  tha  tfrtMn  fai  force  hi 
(sntu  Britafai.  Subject  to  tha  njal  prmigative  in  iu 
fulled  cogrncT,  it  provided  for  the  exercise  of  executive 
ami  judicial  authority,  and  created  lesidittive  bodies  to 
b.»  composed  partly  of  hereditarv  and  partly  of  rrpre- 
•eiitativo  members.  Mixed  fai  fiirm  and  varied  hi  de- 
tAiN  to  niiit  tlic  circumstanees  of  tlie  subjecta  to  be  gov- 
cme«l.  it  wss,  of  oour«e,  not  only  a  difficult  government 
to  admiiiijfter,  but  doubtiiilly  experimental  in  ita  opens- 
tion.  It  was  an  anomalous  system  (huncd  to  meet  a 
singukr  exigency  in  the  aflhire  of  a  people  of  dlvene  Ihh 
cage,  fiuth,  habits,  and  boguage,  upon  the  idea  of  ohi. 
mately  effecting  a  permanent  uninn  and  affiliatioQ.  Ifit 
did  not  answer  all  the  purposes  of  ita  ftameri,  it  stfanu- 
latcd  hopes  which  obscured  if  they  did  not  Ihliy  remove 
the  evils  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy.    l¥ithd%bt 
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modifications  and  additions  It  was  respected  as  the  or 
ganic  law  of  the  provinces  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
until  the  reasons  which  called  it  mto  being  lost  their  foroe 
against  weightier  ai^^menbi  for  union. 

The  divorce  being  effected,  Go^'emor  Garieton,  now 
Lord  Dorchester,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Ix)wer, 
and  General  Simcue  lieuU*nant-govemor  of  the  Uppei 
PniviiMv.  The  two  parliaments  convened  simultane> 
ously  at  Que)>oc  and  Niagara,  on  the  17th  day  of  De- 
cember, 17(^2.  From  this  tiino  forward  to  i\w.  <late  of 
tlie  reunion,  thi^  two  proviiioes  were  flintiml  in  govoni 
menta,  ami  diiitiiictive  in  all  thrir  leading  chanieti^riHtice 
—  one  lK*ing  e*i^>f)tia!Iy  Fn^neh,  the  otlwr  eHscntially 
English.  Lonl  I>onJiuster  was  Hucoeeded  by  governors 
and  lieutcnaiit-govcniorM  IViMiitt,  Milmi^,  Craig,  Pre* 
voKt,  Dniinmt Hid.  ShiTtm Hike,  tlio  Duku  of  Uii^mond^ 
Maitiaiid,  tJie  Kiiri  of  I  >ailiouHi4^,  Keni|>t,  Aylmer,  Bur> 
iun,  l^ird  G«i!*t^nL  the  I'jtrl  ol*  Durham,  and  Lord  Syd 
eiiham;  Gov.  Simcoc  by  Hunter,  Gore,  Drummond,  Mur- 
ray, l^>bin»on,  Maitland,  O^lbome,  Head,  and  Arthur. 
Pre»i4lent<«  and  Adniintattraton  iutervi*ned  some  of  these 
several  admini>4tnitions,  yet  the  appointments  were  pro 
tempore  and  of  no  aoouuut  ui  the  general  liistory  of  the 
pro\-inoe8w 

In  1792,  ammgemcnti  were  perfocted  ibr  the  trana> 
port  of  a  muithly  mail  during  the  season  of  navi|pitioa 
between  the  cities  of  Quebeo  and  New  York,  and  the 
result  was  frequently  attained  within  the  period  designer 
ted.  In  1705  the  han'est  was  so  defieiimt  that  Lord 
Dorchester  prohibited  the  expoitatiiin  of  grain  lW>in  the 
province.  In  1803,  the  ChiefjuHtice  of  MiMitnsal  de- 
clared slavery  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  tlie  country, 
and  all  negroes  wittiin  the  provinoe  held  as  slaves,  were 
disdiaiged  from  that  service.  In  1800,  the  fuMt  steam- 
boat was  laundied  on  the  St  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  and 
made  a  paange  to  Quebeo  hi  sixty-six  hours,  with  an 
anchorite  of  thirty  during  the  voyage.  In  1812,  there 
were  five  newspapen  publiiiied  in  Ouiada,  all  of  which 
were  in  the  lower  province.  The  same  year  tlie  Con 
gress  of  the  United  skates  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain,  which  rendered  it  neeeanry  for  Governor  Pre 
vost  to  expel  American  cttiaens  mm  Quebec,  pboe  an 
embaigo  on  shipping  in  the  ports,  and  to  resist  military 
encroachments  ui  various  ways  at  dlffSsrent  points  along 
theprovincud  borders. 

Ine  British  theory  respecdng  allegiance,  expatriataon, 
and  the  right  of  soan*h  of  American  vessels  upon  the 
high  seas,  was  repugnant  to  the  republican  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  llie  fiircible  exercise 
of  tint  right  in  the  esse  of  the  Chesapeake,  (horn  which 
four  seamen  were  impressed,  and  one  of  them  hung  as  a 
deserter,  induoed  the  oongre«  of  that  govenimeiit  to 
eunteat  it 

Groat  Britain  thereupon  proclaimed  a  genenl  mtem 
of  paper  blockade.  This  called  forth  the  Berlin  decree 
from  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  blockading,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess, the  British  iHhuids.  Great  Britain  rdoined  by  or- 
ders hi  oiuncil,  blockading  all  porta  in  Europe  from 
which  the  Ikitiah  flsg  had  been  excluded.  Napoleon  re- 
taliated by  the  Milan  decree^  declaring  everv  ship  of 
whatever  nation  wluch  should  submit  to  seardi  frum  an 
English  vessel,  liabla  to  culture  aa  Engluh  property. 
TIm  same  penalty  was  alao  denounced  ^auist  all  shipa 
kikiuf  mtereoum  with  Great  Britau  or  her  cukaiie^ 
In  this  manner,  wfaibt  thousands  of  sailore  were  foroiblj 
taken  tarn  AmericM  ¥MsbIs  to  ser%e  hi  the  British  navy, 
American  commcree  was  neariy  destruycd  by  tha  bal* 
Hfarent  poweni    lliisrMiiltadhianopeodeelantlaiaf 
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war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  which  included  in 
its  scope  the  invasion  of  Canada. 

Whilst  aflairs  were  thus  ripening  for  an  open  conflict 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Governor 
Prevost  despatched  a  secret  agent  to  the  Eastern  States, 
to  ascertain  the  vic\*'s  of  the  inhabitants  respecting  a  dis- 
solution of  the  existing  union.  He  was  instructed  to 
obtain  intennews  with  leading  men,  and  encourage  such 
disaffection  as  he  might  discover  to  exist  The  agent 
did  not  disclose  the  object  of  his  mission,  but  carefully 
noted  all  ho  saw  and  hoard  respecting  the  subject  of  his 
inquiry,  and  returned  the  information  in  numerous  des- 
patches to  the  governor.  Not  being  satisflictorily  re- 
warded for  these  delicate  and  responsiljle  services  by  his 
covcmment,  he  subsequently  disclosed  the  affair  to  the 
American  cabinet,  who  paid  him  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  correspondence.  These  papers  were  published 
in  the  United  States  as  additioncd  provocation  for  the 
war. 

The  honor  of  the  British  flag  was  again  in  controversy. 
The  loyalty  of  his  majesty's  Canadian  subjects  was  again 
to  be  tested.  History  vindicates  the  honorable  preten- 
sion. The  gentry  of  the  Lower  Province  commenced 
the  necessary  hostile  preparations  by  raising  and  equip- 
ping four  battalions  of  militia,  and  assuming  their  com- 
mand. The  citadel  of  Quebec  was  securely  garrisoned 
by  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  were  proud  of  the  duty 
which  they  were  required  to  perform. 

The  Empire  Loyalists  in  the  Upper  Province  rallied 
aroimd  the  standard  of  General  Brock.  And  all  the 
military  force  of  both  provinces  was  assured  to  the 
government  whenever  and  wherever  the  same  might  be 
needed.  Canadian  soil  was  the  altar  of  unwavering  pat- 
riotism. Neither  the  promises  of  Hull  nor  the  overtures 
of  Smith  a)uld  seduce  it  Although  in  no  wise  respon- 
sible for  the  war  and  its  consequences  to  Great  Britain,  it 
was  sufliciont  lor  Canadians  to  know  that  the  British 
cn)wn  was  interested  in  the  question,  in  order  to  discern 
the  pjith  of  duty.  They  expelled  the  enemy  from  their 
domain ;  oaj)tured  aimies  with  their  commanding  gen- 
erals, at  Detroit  and  River  Raisin;  fought  the  battles 
of  Queonston,  Stony  Creek,  Chateauguay,  Chryslers', 
La  Colle,  and  Lundy's  Lane ;  and  reduced  by  assault 
the  towns  of  Mackinaw,  Niagara,  Oswego  and  Ogdcns- 
burgh — and  although  that  national  struggle  added  little 
luster  to  the  former  glory  of  British  arms,  it  was  greatly 
distinguishod  by  illustrious  examples  of  Canadian  heroism 
and  loyalty.  I  lad  the  mother  government  preceded  the 
campaign  of  1812  with  the  structure  of  suitable  defences 
in  the  f)rovinces  and  upon  the  lakes,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  an  army  from  the  United  States  would  have 
made  any  hostile  demonstrations  wluitever  against  them. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1815,  Gov.  Prevost  proclaimed 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Gn?at  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States.  The  population  of  Upper 
Canada,  at  this  j)eriod,  luid  increased  to  95,000,  and  that 
of  Lower  GuumLi  to  300,000.  The  number  of  vessels 
afloat  was  4(J,  having  an  a^i^^regate  tonnage  of  10,840. 
The  annual  clearance  of  vesst^ls  at  the  port  of  Quebec 
had  increased  to  31)1),  with  a  tonnage  of  80,430.  In 
1810  two  a<Mitional  steamers  wcri  launched  on  the  St 
Lawrence^  and  th«»  following  year  one  or  two  others  were 
constructed.  l!ulee<i,  all  the  navigable  waters  betwt»en 
Halifiix  and  Mackinaw  were  at  this  time  traverstKl  with 
vessels  of  various  capacities  and  forms  in  the  business  of 
internal  commeree.  In  1819,  the  Duke  of  liichmond, 
then  governor-general,  died,  of  hydrophobia,  occasioned 


bv  the  bite  of  a  rabid  fox,  with  which  he  was  arausiu; 
himself.     This  sudden  bereavement  occasioned  great  la> 
mentation  and  sorrow.     In  1822,  the  subject  of  a  reiinion  : 
of  the  provinces  was  agitated,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect  ■ 
introduced  into  the  British   Parliament     It  was  with- 
drawn, however,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  wish- 
es in  that  behalf,  of  the  Canadian  inhabitantsi     By  this 
the  governor  was  to  have  the  power  to  erect  townships^ 
theretofore  unrepresented,  into  counties,  each  to  consi^ 
of  not  less  than  six  townships,  and  to  return  a  member 
to  the  assembly.     The  whole  number  of  representatives 
for  each  province,  who  were  to  be  freeholders  of  estates 
valued  at  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  above  incuTnbnn> 
oes,  was  not  to  exceed  sixty ;  two  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  each  province  were  to  have  seats  in 
the  assembly  for  debate ;  neither  house  was  to  be  in- 
vested with  authority  to  imprison  for  breaches  of  privi- 
lege until  an  act  were  passed  defming  it ;  and  all  written 
proceedings  were  to  be  indited  in  the  English  language 
only,  and  after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  the  same 
language  only  should  \ye  pronounced  in  debate.     From 
this  time  forward,  until  the  reunion  was  consummated 
there  was  an  opposition  party  in  both  the  provinces,  eat^ 
of  whom  sent  an  agent  to  £ngland  to  advocate  its  views, 
after  which  the  colonial  secretary  announced  the  tempi> 
rary  relinquishment  of  the  project 

In  1823,  there  were  elected  to  the  Ic^slative  assem- 
bly of  the  Lower  Province  several  members  who  dit 
fered  with  the  governor  respecting  the  control  of  the 
revenues,  and  who  claimed  for  that  body  the  exclusive 
right  of  regulating  all  appropriations  of  ftinds  raised  by 
taxation.  They  also  insisted  that  all  oflkera  chargHl 
with  the  duty  of  receiving  and  disbursing  public  monies, 
were  accountable  to  that  body  for  the  £iithful  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  Pending  the  discussion  of  these 
questions,  the  receiver^neral,  into  whose  accounts  these 
reformers  had  vainly  demanded  inquiry,  bocanu-  iii"^*!- 
vent  to  the  government,  thereby  indicating  more  i-loariy 
the  necessity  of  the  guards  which  they  desired  ti)  pUvv 
around  the  treasury.  Two  political  parties  on  this  mA 
similar  questions  came  into  existence  as  the  natural,  if 
not  the  inevitable  consequence,  and  various  reforms  in 
the  management  of  public  aflairs  were  eamicstly  de- 
manded. The  governor,  on  the  other  hand,  riHTanlcd  th*. 
movement  as  an  attempt  to  override  the  lawful  autlKT* 
ity  of  the  government  which  he  was  l)ound  to  fiitlTiw 
and  thus  to  excite  the  spirit  of  insubordination  which  It 
was  his  duty  to  repress.  An  issue  was  therefore  f(»rriiol 
which  convulsed  both  provinces,  and  finally  eveiiiiLkiiii 
in  the  abrogation  of  the  then  constitution,  in  l>2o. 
Lord  Dalhousie  dissolved  the  assembly  for  in<ul)urd illa- 
tion, and  withheld  his  approval  of  the  election  of  l*a|»ino;uj. 
a  distinguished  leader  of  the  reform  party,  to  the  ^►:liiv 
of  speaker  of  a  new  house.  Resenting  this  as  a  lurtht  r 
encroachment  on  their  chartered  rights,  the  reformers  ut- 
terly refused  to  elect  another  pn»siding  otlioer,  then«l«v 
withholding  supplies  altogether  in  the  Lower  ProviiKV, 
until  the  winter  of  1827-8. 

Meanwhile  the  inliabitants  of  the  Upper  Pmvini^', 
who  had  suffered  losses  of  property  during  the  late  wur. 
were  seeking  indemnity, and  to  that  end  the  Briti<«h  g»v- 
emment  had  assented  to  a  loan  of  £100,000,  c(»nditi^Mi«\i 
that  the  province  provide  for  the  payment  of  one  mMietv 
of  the  interest  Being  unable  of  itself  to  comply  wiih 
these  t*^rms,  the  legislature  applied  to  the  govenimeul 
of  I^)wer  Canada  to  assist,  by  imposing  additional  duties 
on  certain  articles  of  merchandize.    The  efiort  wi 
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VAiIing,  however,  m  the  a«(cmhly  of  that  pro%'incc  wore  I 
of  ojiiiiiun  tluit  the  oxi;;onoy  of  tlic  time*  would  not  juh. 
tjfv  the  biirtlioH.      Grvat  financial  einhamisKmvnt  was 
the  conHef|ucn«v. 

In  1827,  ei«;htv-4ieven  thou^nd  inhabitants  of  the 
I/>wer  Pnivince  nionioriali/(>d  the  kin^  comvniin^  tiie 
arhitrary  coiiduot  of  the  ««»vc'nior-pi*nonil.  arraigned  him 
ftir  iiarsh  and  oppn'viiw  niinistniti«»ns  of  the  laws;  tho 
nii<<ip[*Iicatif>n  nf  thi*  public  nioniesi;  thi;  oontiniiin<;  in 
oflHi*  «»f  di-fuultini;  oflitvrs;  thi*  viol«*nt  ilisaiolution  of  thi;  | 
p«'o[iUr'!i  house  of  assiMnbly ;  the  dirimi*isal  of  military  | 
oftiiiTs  for  votinjr  apiinst  bin  policy  ;  and  tho  n.*arra«;j»»- 
nii-nt  of  th«'  p*'ikv  coinnii^wion  Inr  |iolitii!:il  puq***^-?*.  i 
His  majrsty  caus4'<i  thu  d«)«*umi'nt  to  Ik*  transaiittrd  to  ' 
thi*  hous«*  of  (*<iniriii>nH«  who  ena(*ti'<l  sfviTal  laws  |iir  thfir  ■ 
n*lii-f.  I'arlianiciit  dc<'linc<l,  h«>wrv«'r.  to  n-limpii^h  tbc  i 
conmal  jmwrr  over  the  n'venues.  The  precis:  n-Iiff  ^ 
invnki»«l  was  thtTcftin*  n'ru«^il. 

DalhdUsii*  111  Inipth  sum-udtTitl  hi«*  onnmiviion,  and  ; 
Sir  .latncs  Kempt  was  cntnMi-*!  with  the  otliii*.     (ii»v*  I 
enu»r  K erupt  av*«'mble<!   the   leiiiNUitun*.  m^ceptisl  tlio  ; 
elii'tion  of  I'apineau.  atitl  addrev«i'd  tluit  IkmIv  in  n  uuu\- 
ner  luxvptable,  «*oncili:itnry.  and  wise.     He  was  the  man 
fir  the  emerjri-ncy.     ('nderhin  a<i  ministration  the  exii'u- 
live  and   h';:iNlative  de|urtm«-nts   wi-n*  nTonciletl,  ond 
supply  bilU  [KtHstti  whieh  enableii  tlie  pivemment  to 
pnxitil  in  c«4ioi»rd  an«l  harmony,     lieftresi'iitatiim  waH 
ifiori'dver  inen^HMed  from  fiOy  Vt  ei::lity-fuur  members. 
But  this  4 lid  not  aatislV  the  r^'toniiers. 

h)  IS.'U,  the  asHcmbly  uf  the  rp|)or  Provinra  nrt*- 
s*'ntisi  A  li^t  of  Kri«'vamH»s  toth*»  c^^ve^^or•J^'neral,  which 
his  ('xeellency  torwanled  to  Kn^laiid  with  his  cndonti^ 
niiMit  th:it  some  of  them  were  tnie.  lliis  remilted  in 
tlif  |i:ks>fi<^e  of  Ml  ;i4't  veMinf*  tluit  Uxly  with  the  p>wiT 
of  4111  it  rolling  tli«*  n' venues — a  ci»nceHKi4»n  that  indicaitcd 
ailisfwiMtii^n  in  Parliament  to  fn^iiranty  tlic  principles  of 
tb4>  Hriti<«h  constitution  to  hU  maj«^y'a  Mibjecta  in  the 

CiiloliifS. 

111!'  I<*ower  Pnivincis  wan  yet  agitate*!  with  questions 
of  rttomi,  imd  tbes«'  wert\  in  many  infttancen,  intormin- 
(rb**!  with  jealtHiH  idi*aK  of  <  athoHoA,  n'sjieeting  PnitcMt- 
:uit  ili-«itnis  i^piinst  their  n*li^ion.     Naturally  crethilous  i 
aii'l  inijiuUive,  tht*  haliitans  men*  eaHily  excit«'d  to  the 
4iiriiini^Hiii||  of  overt  ai*ts  by  inflammatory  aji|K'als  of  polt- 
ii*  i.uis,  IK  ho  4<ounseleil  n^iiitance  tu  law  as  the  f»!ily  prac- ' 
ticabli*  mi'tliml  4»f  «ibtainiim  n*lief.     At  an  elect i«in  Md  | 
at  MMiitnul  on  the  2Ut  of  May,  \M2.  the  popiiiane  be- 
4-afiii'  hi-atf<l  iuxl  relM'llious,  ami  so  ftr  detii<«l  tlie  civil 
;uith«triti«*^  a-*  t^i  n*nibT  it  nwi'Hvnrv  lor  the  lat!«T  ti>  in-  ] 
\«>ke  military  aid  to  ipiell  diiiturhanci*.     On  tiiis  iNi'a- < 
Miin  ihrte  )N p<oii<«  wt-n-  killiNl.     Tliis  was  th«'  first  clFu. ' 
-iiiii  iif  liliHiii  ill  the  cauM>  of  cnnHtituti«Huil  n*lorm,  and  I 
b'M   !'<r  till'  ciiinridi-nt  apiMuraniv  at   Montn-:iI  of  th«* 
AHi.itiiTboli'm.  the  oj-cum-fici'  woult]  liaveln^t^n  f^illowi^l, 
li'tiibtit-ssv  l>y  \ioli*nt  n*t;iiiatifHis.     And  even   that    tiT- 
I :*.!«•  |NMilenci*  did  not  allay  the  nudo4itentm«'nt.     In 
lv;.V  tilt'  avs-mbly  almohitely  n-tuM>d  !••  v«(te  luiy  Mip 
f'ii  >.  rvv)>t  Ufioii  tile  Condition  of  aiAured  altenuioiis  uf 
ill"  Mfll^titutil>n.  I 

Syin|icithi/in;r  with  X\\vf*e  movem«*tits  Mow.  the  a^ 
•sMiibly  4 if  the  Cpl^'i*  Proviiico  wen*  ili'«i«  M^i  to  avail 
tlK-niM-lvi-s  of  tlk*  <i4vafUon  t«i  uf|jo  tlkMr  |£ri«'vann«N  aiitl 
ti>  iii^<  tkit  the  judfses  should  be  in4le|ienilent  uf  the  . 
rmwn,  and  that  the  chief  jusitioc  «inly  should  have  a  neikt 
in  the  ex«^utive  ciNincil.  A  bill  to  that  eflect  was  «ti- ' 
%ctctl.  but  (ailed  to  receive  the  roval  aascnL  Following 
iu!  eumpk*  of  their  brethren  in  l>jwer  Canada,  they  de- 
alined  to  legiBiate  further  than  to  paaa  annual  bills  of 


1 


supply,  with  designations  of  the  persons  to  mIhmii  sida  I 
ries  hhoiihl  U*  paid,  with  proTi*Of>H  tluit  not  mon>  timn  one 
oHico  fihould   Ik*   hehl  bv  the  Mime    individual.     1'lii^  I 
was  aUt  disiipproveil ;    whereupon   tlio   a^^M-iiilily  dc   | 
mande<l  the  alM>lition  <*f  the  ex«ruti%'c,  and  tin*  sul»Mitu 
tii»n  of  an  eb*etive  council,     lliis  was  not  only  disn^rr^ed 
U\  but  re))uk«Hl  bv  I-«ir»l  Stanlev,  llu^n  MW-tarv  «»f  the 
(Mbmial  ib'iKtrtment,  asdinloynl  contumacy  and  pr^vsumfw 
ti4in.     WliereujKMi  the  asNentblv   n-tiisi«4l  t«»  vote  any 
suppru»s  until  the  n>tuni(if:unu!<-nt  f(irlhwithile;«|viteIic>dto 
lay  thi'ir  ^ricvmice'*  U-tun'  tlh*  British  p)veniiiient.     'Hiis 
m4iveiiient  re>ult4'4l  in  the  ap)Miintment  of  a  n>yal  com* 
misNiiin  r»f  in<{uiry  into  th«^  allei^nl  ^jrievanres,  in  18-15, 
and  ill  tliepntlt-r  4if  i*oiiilitioiiai  overtan\s  (vncvniing  the 
provincial  r4*v»*nii4's. 

Atliiirs  were  n4»w  at  a  crisis.  A  mnjority  of  the  mem' 
Ihts  of  iHitli  asM'jnblies  Wfr4»  at  4lini-t  i  Mie  with  the 
<;ovcn)nH'nt.  ami  a  majiirity  4 if  tin*  iniuiliitaiits  at  least 
o|*  tli4*  Li»wer  l*r4i\lm-4',  suMaiiii-il  tlu-s**  represi'iitiitiveSb 
Public  nie4tin<;s  were  held  in  Uitli  pniximvs  at  uhieh 
infiimmatory  s|vL'chi'S  W4'n>  i]eIiv4Tiil,  ami  s(i|iii«>us  res- 
olutitins  ai!opti-«l.  At  the  Ki4>lieli4.'n  vi  11:1^4 *s  the  tri-col* 
<»nsl  ensitrn  was  4li^piayeil  :ts  tin*  emblem  <if  revoluti4in, 
and  at  St.  ( lurles  the  habitans  elevatctl  the  cap  of  lil>- 
erty,  and  iindi-r  it  pleil^eil  tliems4>lvi>s  by  M)]emn  oaths 
to  Ite  faithtul  t«)  tin*  priiiviphM  which  it  in4iii'utcd.  Gu- 
iH'matorial  pnK'Iamati4ins  were  issueil,  tn-asun  reprobik- 
ted.susjieetetl  magistrates  ami  militia  otVufrs  Mi|H*r><i'd<*<l, 
and  the  n*pilar  troofis  detailed  tiir  duty.  <)nthe(>th 
of  NovemlHr,  1S«7.  there  w:ih  aiiothi-r  outbreak  at 
Montreal,  but  no  liv«>s  wen*  li>st.  On  tlu*  lOth,  Sir 
John  <.ollM>nie,  the  commander  <if  the  limvs,  tmik  (|uar- 
ters  at  Montreal,  luid  the  same  day  4ii's|)utehed  Captain 
(jI»^w  to  t;ike  |Miv4*ssion  4>f  a  bri4i;^.*  near  St«  Johns, 
to  pn*vent  the  arineil  nialt^intentM  from  crossing  tho 
UichelieiL  On  the  lOtli.  home  of  them  wert*  tiiken  pri» 
oners  hut  were  n-captured  by  their  c«iadjutoni,  in  ft 
skinuish  near  I^mpieil. 

Con^*patiii;;  at  and  fortityinf;  St.  (luirlcH,  it  became 
neceMMiry  tor  tlic  p»vemment  toitislod^ro  them  fn»m  that 
position,  'litis  was  aa^>inplis]ied  by  Colonel  \VetlH*rall, 
at  the  expense  of  several  lives,  and  every  house  in  the 
place  exivpt  one.  Coh^iu-l  Wetherall  n*tunied  t«»  Moii^ 
n*al  with  the  lilMTty  caji,  aUiv«>  n'ti'mtl  to.  luid  several 
priMHien«.  At  St.  iK'iiis  on  en;;:i^4'ment  «i«icurred  )n> 
twei*n  the  n'V4ilutii mists  and  a  |*arty  4if  Miidiers  under 
CVibmel  Cion*.  at  Hliicli  aljout  tlin-i'  hun«lre«l  of  tla*  for^ 
mer  wen^  kiiltsl.  OthtT  Kimilur  4lem4itiNtniti4»ns  occur 
n*ii  at  thi*  I^ke  of  the  Tw4i  Mountains  St.  Musta4-}H>,  St 
S*hf»Iasti4pie,  .*ind  St.  Bini*it,  wliere  tin*  |KiMiiitry  were 
liostii]  ami  |i»rtiti«-«l. 

<  oti'miMiramtius  movements  of  a  n-voliitionar}*  char 
actcr  wen*  ^lin^  torwani  in  lh«*  vieiiiity  4 if  Toront«»,  un- 
4ler  tht*  leaii  of  Mackenzie,  Kf;mt»iit,  and  <ithers,  mem- 
lM*n  of  a  disloval  a*«MM'iatiofi.  stvbtl  th<'  Pntvim-ial  (on- 
ventioti.  lliniu^h  tlie  apem-ieMif  M*\eRilauxili;iry  MK-itv 
tit's,  »e«Ti'tly  or^iUii/4sl  in  4li!l^*n>iit  jarts  4,f  the  pniviiice, 
and  w)nie  of  them  U^yoml  tls*  pn>\ii)<'ial  liorilen*,  tliew 
imIividiiaU  wm*  enabKsl  ttt  matun*  a  plan  of  4. {unit it ms 
niiifh  more  fi»niii4LibIe  ami  iiienai'ini;  tluui  any  \ihi«'h 
liml  pre«*<sl(^l  it  .\11  i»reliminarieM  Inmiiit  arrun^'d,  thi> 
Proviiieial  oonvrntion  i^Mii^  a  divtanitioii  of  iiit«'nti<im 
of'  the*  (Hem is  of  lilicrty,  to  jMit  ilown  tlvist*  wIm>  op 
fin^iMs]  tliem;  t^i  subvert  aixl  extiiipji>«li  tlio  Canada 
a>inpany;  to  |;rant  the  public  laiHJs  t4>  v«i|untivr  sol 
dicn  in  their  cause ;  to  institute  a  piveniment  that  hhould 
be  administered  eounomkailly  ;  aiid,  in  gi-neral,  t«>  **hiak« 
cnioked  pfttha  straight,  aod  rough  pUcus  plaiu.**    Thb 
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document  was  extensively  circiilated  within  and  without 
the  province,  and  particularly  in  the  adjacent  States  of 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Mich^an,  where  it  produced  an 
impr'»sion  upon  many  persons,  that  the  cause  of  human 
rights  demanded  their  sympathy,  and  upon  others  that 
the  magnificent  ofiers  of  lands  in  Canada  were  fair  in- 
ducements for  perilous  services  in  obtaining  them.  Then, 
assembling  on  the  4th  of  December,  1837,  at  Montgom- 
ery's, in  Yonge-street,  they  prepared  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Toronto.  To  prevent  information  of  their  move- 
ments from  reaching  the  city,  they  undertook  to  arrest 
every  person  whom  they  suspected  to  be  likely  to  con- 
vey it.  In  this  proceeding  they  happened  to  discover 
Colonel  Moodie,  a  distinguished  officer  residing  near  that 
place,  on  liis  way  to  the  city,  and  thereupon  fired  at  and 
mortally  wounded  him.  Blood  having  been  shed,  it  was 
believed  that  they  then  had  no  alternative  but  to  advance 
speedily  upon  the  city.  Taking  up  a  march,  they  en- 
tered the  precincts  of  Toronto  in  the  night  time,  whilst 
the  lieutenant-governor,  Sir  Francis  Head,  and  most  of 
the  inhabitants,  were  asl^.  Alderman  Powell  dis- 
covered them,  awoke  Sir  Fi'ancis,  and  rung  the  public 
bells,  whilst  Sheriflf  Jarvis,  with  a  party  of  loyalists, 
drove  the  insurgents  back,  killing  one  of  them  and 
wounding  another.  As  the  lieutenantgoveroor  had  pre- 
viously sent  the  regular  soldiery  to  the  Lower  Province, 
he  had  no  support  but  the  loyfd  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
whom  he  supplied  with  such  arms  as  the  regular  ttsAips 
had  left  behind  them.  They  were  soon  join^  however, 
by  volunteers  from  the  neighboring  districts,  and  partic- 
tdarly  horn  Grore,  whence  came  a  large  party  under  the 
oommand  of  Colonel  Allan  McNab,  the  ^)eaker  of  the 
house  of  assembly.  Being  thus  reinforced,  the  governor 
admonished  the  insui^gents  of  the  consequences  of  their 
insubordination,  and  mildly  requested  them  to  return  to 
their  allegiance.  The  answer  returned  was,  that  they 
would  do  so  only  upon  the  condition  that  their  demands 
should  be  settled  by  a  national  convention.  The  condi- 
tion being  inadmissible,  the  loyalists  were  directed  to  ad- 
vance upon  and  disperse  them.  This  order  was  executed 
on  the  7th,  with  small  arms  and  one  field-piece.  The 
insurgents  were  pursued  to  Montgomery's,  where  they 
were  engaged,  and  most  of  them,  including  two  of  their 
leaders,  taken  prisoners.  Mackenzie  escaped,  however, 
from  the  province  into  the  United  Statos.  The  lives  lost 
in  this  encounter  were  very  few,  yet  the  triumph  was  so 
complete  that  Sir  Francis  deemed  it  discreet  to  dischai^ 
most  of  the  prisoners  on  the  spot 

Unwilling  to  relinquish  the  project  of  reform,  Macken- 
zie next  undertook  to  raise  a  force  in  the  United  States 
sufficient  to  compel  a  submis$iion  of  the  matters  com- 
plained of  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  convention,  or  else  the 
subversion  of  the  government.  Appealing  in  various 
ways  to  the  sympathies  of  patriotic  but  weak  and  credu- 
lous men,  beyond  the  lines,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing several  hundred  men  and  boys  to  provide  them- 
selves with  arms,  clandestinely,  if  necessary,  and  assem- 
ble on  the  13th  of  December  upon  an  island  in  the  Ni- 
agara river,  al)ove  tlie  falls.  There,  under  the  preten- 
ded command  of  a  visionary  individual  named  Van 
Rensselaer,  they  opened  a  fire  on  the  militia  and  inhab- 
itants upon  the  Canadian  shore,  and  offered  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  lieutenant  governor.  A  small 
steamer  called  the  ^^Carolme,"  which  transported  their 
munitions  of  war,  being  descried  by  Colonel  McNab, 
*who  was  then  in  command  of  the  militia,  it  appeared  to 
him  necessary  that  she  should  be  taken  or  «unk.  He 
iooordingly  despatched  Captain  Drew,  of  the  navy,  with  a 


party  to  make  the  attack,  who  gallantly  executed  At 
order,  ci^>tured,  fired  and  set  her  adrift  in  the  current 
whidi  bore  her  over  the  fidla.  In  this  aflfair,  an  Ameri 
can  citizen  named  Durfee,  was  killed.  For  this,  Alex* 
ander  McLeod,  a  British  sulject  residinff  in  Cknada,  who 
subsequently  vbited  the  State  of  New  York  on  boaioeM, 
was  arrested  in  that  state,  indicted,  tried,  but  aoqintted 
of  murder.  On  the  14^  of  January,  18381,  the  Navy 
Islanders  were  dislodged  by  a  few  pieces  of  well  poised 
artiUery,  afier  which,  it  is  said,  many  of  them  were  01^ 
rested  for  a  violation  of  the  neutnUi^  Ikw%  by  Nirtlafr 
iel  Garrow,  then  a  manhal  of  the  United  SCateai 

This  attempt  at  invasion  was  followed  by  demomtn* 
tions  against  Kingston,  the  Western  District,  F^liting 
Island,  and  Point  Pele,  in  Lake  Erie,  all  of  which  were 
promptly  repelled.  In  these  forays,  with  the  eioeplMn 
of  that  of  Toronto,  a  majority  of  the  insuigents  were  mSA 
to  be  inhabitants  of  the  United  Statesi  ( Hi  the  23d  of 
March,  Sir  George  Arthur  arrived  at  Torooto  to  ane- 
ceed  Lieutenan^Govemor  Head,  who  had  resu^ned  hb 
charge  in  consequence  of  diflerences  between  him  and 
her  majesty's  government,  on  certam  points  of  colanial 
policy.  On  the  29th  of  May,  the  Earl  of  Durfaun  ar 
rived  in  Canada,  as  governor-general  and  higb^ommtr 
aioner,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting,  if  possible,  the  affiun 
of  boUi  provinces  in  a  proper  yet  satisfiictory  numner. 
On  assuming  the  government,  he  discharged  most  of  the 
political  prisoners,  except  certain  leaders,  whom  he  ban- 
ished to  Bermuda,  and  permitted  absent  reformers  to  ic> 
turn  to  their  homes.  Ailer  a  careful  investigation,  hs 
made  a  report  to  her  majesty's  government,  winch  hat 
been  the  subject  of  e-xtenaive  critidsm,  reoommending 
the  reunion  of  the  provinces.  His  lordship  did  not  re- 
main long  in  diaige  of  the  government  PeroeiTii^  thai 
his  banishment  of  the  prisoners  was  disapproved  in  En 
gland,  he  resigned  his  office  and  sailed  for  home  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1838.  The  evening  of  his  lordsdiip^s 
departure  was  signalized  by  another  violent  disturbance 
at  Montreal.  Several  arrests  were  made,  but  the  cause 
of  difficulty  being  yet  unadjusted,  there  was  no  en- 
during peace.  On  the  3d,  a  party  of  insurgents  nir* 
prised  the  loyalists  of  Beauhamoia,  and  took  them  prisoo- 
ers.  On  the  following  day,  whilst  the  mhabitonts  <if 
Caughnawaga,  near  Montreal,  were  at  worship,  a  party 
of  rebels  surrounded  the  diurdL  The  Indians  tumt!^  oiu 
from  apparent  curiosity  to  see  them,  when,  Allowing  the 
example  of  their  chief,  eadi  wrested  the  musket  from 
the  hands  of  the  rebel  next  him,  and  sounded  the  w^- 
whoop.  The  others,  being  paniestruck,  inimeduiUrlr 
surrendered,  when  the  party  to  the  number  of  saxt\  -I^Hiir 
were  tied  with  their  own  sashes  and  garters,  and  \akai 
prisoners  to  Montreal.  On  the  10th,  a  portion  of  the 
71st  Regiment,  and  upwards  of  a  thouund  Glengan 
men,  living  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  rescued  the 
prisoners  at  Beauhamois.  Soon  afterward  an  ongage> 
ment  occurred  between  a  body  of  insurgents,  who  had 
been  despatched  from  Napiernlle,  to  open  a  communi- 
cation with  the  United  States,  and  a  party  of  loyal  vol- 
unteers, in  which  the  latter  took  several  prisonerm,  a 
field-piece,  and  three  hundred  stand  of  anna.  About  thit 
time,  also,  a  party  of  American  sympathisers,  onder  thf 
lead  of  a  Polish  adventurer,  of  the  name  of  Von  SchoulU, 
landed  at  Prescott,  and  took  refiige  in  a  wind-mill  «id 
an  adjoining  building.  Afler  defying  themselves  fi«c 
this  shelter  until  they  had  killed  eighteen  loyalkta,  they 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  to  the  number  of  one  hiadnd 
and  fifty-six  removed  to  Kingston  lor  trial  laj  cost 
martiaL 
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AnntluT  inva-iitii  iNnirrnl  at  SarKlwirh,  wlu*n>  tlu*  in-  '  mmiiMv  wliicli  lluit  pivcniinciit  iiii^lit   1m>  iiiialtU*,  oxri'pt 
Mir::cnt>  tiri-<l  flu*  Iwirnu'ks  il«**>lnty<Hl  a  Hritisli  ^U^'lrIUT,    l>y  iifiiiiful  inr.'VMiri's  tn  >ilths!aiif!.  ami  Mliirh  at   iin  di;^ 
:ui<i  lU'IiiK-nttrly  klllfl  sovcnd  iihlividiiiilii,  aini  amoii^    tiint   jHTiiti   woiiM  pvi'  t-xis'triuv  to  aiii»lhi*r  InmIv  in 
nthiTs  Dr.  lliinit',  a  military  siir^iim.     Fmni  that  \nm\i    wliirlitlu'  majority  muuM  imt  mily  In*  4i|i|Mixti.  in  the 
thrv  wiTi*  (iti\i'ii  iiiU'k  Ity  (olonrl  IVimv  aii«l  the  mi-    i-<»inin<>n  spirit  «>f  l^^iy,  to  the  faithful  oilm.ial  pi\«*nH>r, 
litia,  uho  ki.lnl  tumty-tivi*  ami  took  twi'nty-six  of  thcni    l>ut  woiiM  U*  hrM  to^i'thiT  hy  a  «'ommoii  dc^iri*  to  m*{>>    | 
pri^>Mfr*«  diniii<;  tin*  !«kirmi*4i.     Another  |Kiny  itosm^I    anito  th«' tiiloiiy  troni  thooriiwn;    tluit  such  :ui  orpmi     l 
the  NLipini  ri\i.T,  and  mdcavonHl  to  excite  tfie  |h>«i)>1o    zation  mi^ht  iiiiltii'«'  tulun*  in lmini>t rations  t«)  Mim-ndoi 
to  hiMirni*tion.     iU\  hearing  f»f  th«>  appniui'h  of  tnN>|iH,    |iriiiriplfs  t-xM-ntial  to  o>loni:d   Niti-iy  ;    lluit    mixliirls    | 
thfv  M't  fin>  to  an  inn,  t<^>k  fourtei*n  Ijuurni  |>ri^on(*rs    wouM  U'  likely  to  ari-n*  fn»m  the  rivalry  **{  Catlii>ru-& 
tui«l  ri'tirvd  from  the  (vuiitry.  leaving  U'lund  tlifUi  forty  ;  and  l*n>t4>>tantH,  if  rcprcsi^ntni  in  the  sime  li'ci:^latun* : 
pri-x  111 -TH,  anion 'J  whom  were  the  first  and  ?<e«iinti  in  eom-  '  tluit  neither  eolony  would  fii-I  tlut   |xirliament   luid  the 
man«l.     Six  **(  tlie  l*reseott  invmlers  and  the  sune  num-    ri^lit  to  eh;in;;e  its  reiiirious  «li:inu1er ;  that  the  two  pniv     j 
ber  of  Dr.  Hume's  murderen*  wvn.*  exeeiiti^.     Ainoiu;    i mi's  unite*  1  ^(ouM  form  a  territory  t(.M»  va'<t   to  1n>  oui   '| 
the'***  wa-  the   hnive   Init   pn*sumptuonM  Von  Sehoult/.  •  veniently  or  sifely  nile«l  liy  oneexemitive ;  tlut  it  would    | 
In  tiiiiler  eon  nil  it -nit  ion  of  tiie  juvenility  of  Home,  the  in-  ,  intriHimv  into  the  i<«institutii»n  of  the  np|HT  house  of  the    I 
firmity  nf  t»thi'rs,iui«i  tlie  miMapprehensionof  all  who  luni  >  li-f^iMlatun',  principles  of  ptvemment   unknown  in  any    j 
l>e«-n   invei;;leil  into  the  <iiiispinM*y,  th«*  I'jm:li«>h  ^o\eni-    other  Hritisli  titlony  ;    tlutt   if  w«iuld  nMriet   the  n>\:L  ■; 
,    mriit  s:iw  tit  to  extend  it.s  elemeuey  to  the  n*^  of  the    pri'mpitive  in  makui;;  ap|Niintment4  of  Ie;;i<«lative  eiiun 
■    pri^tnern,  imnu'iiiately  in  Nome  iiLstant^'S,  and.  atler  a    se)i»rH,  and  limit  their  tenns  of  olliei*;  that  it  would  iht 
temiwirary  im{triN«inment.  in  i»thi*rs  tkit    the  luimiuie    mit  tl)«' <'olonial  lei^i^^lature  to  eiuiet  laws  n-^[)e<'tni^  tiieii 
prineiph***  of  I'ji^iisli  liUTty  mi^ht  Ih*  ^een  and  appnvi-    pninnrition  and  disMolution  :    ;uiii  tluit  it  would  entinlv 
at  111.     11 1  u**  terminate  i  the  Houiti  act  in  thi^  Holemn  ,  disirnuipe  tlie  judiciary,  and  emliJirnLvi  the  iMlminiMni 
ilr.uua  of  <  lUK^lijui  n'Volmion  ;  lui  atHur  in  itM  iiKv|)tion    tiKi  of  justi(v.     llur  gn*f iter  fiort ion  of  tlie  enmn  olTi 
{tartly  le:;itimate  and  partly  unlawful,  jiartiy  loyal  aiNi    cials  wen:  aUi  suspieiuuHtlmt  the  ahro^^ation  of  theexist. 
)mrtl\  Militious;  in  its  pro^n-ns  |iiirlly  refonnatory  aiki  ,  ni^  system  mi^lit  result  in  disphuvmt  nt.<s  ^n-atlv  di^iid- 
(Kirtiy    suKversive.    |uirtly    inMim-«-tioruiry*   and    {lurtly  ,  vantagi-«Mi!i  t«»  the  HritlNh  cn^uii.     Hut  in  re>|K'4-t  to  lliis, 
inxik^ive;   and    uitiniatiii«;   hi    \iolen(t>   juid   civil  Wiir.    tlieit*  W'on>  difi«*rent  opinion**. 


I^'piu  for  a  pur|M>M*  n«>t  wliolly  in<'«>iisist4-nt  witli  the 
priiicipleM  and  pi.inuite«f<  of  const  it utioiud  liU'ily,  by 
re[in*Heiitati\es  who  did  n«»t  at  first  meiiitatc  often  reliel- 
lioii.  hut  eoiivirteil  hy  ail  excite*]  p^pulactMnto an  angry, 
turKulent  iuid  nvkti*-«s  contmversy,  in  whk-h  Iar|;e  num- 
Ihth  from  within  hi  hi  witliimt  the  pniviiuv  wen*  HubMC- 
(jiieiitJy  emlimiliil, either  as  ftoliticai a{sp\'aHorHorannc«i 


pinion**. 

nu-JM*  olijeclioiiN  induiiNi  tlie  British  ministry  to  ninend 
tlie  l)ill,  hut  <lid  not  deter  thi>in  t'n»m  nr^in^  Its  ui^ni*!!*. 
It  wa«s  nevertheh-.v«,  eiuulmi  to  the  ctlU-t  that  "  Whereiw 
it  isnecewary  that  provisi<in  U*  mmle  tor  the  pMnl  ^ov- 
emmetit  of  the  pnivnici'H  of  Tpp^T  CjUKula  :uid  I«ower 
ijuuida,  in  such  manner  as  may  Nvnn'  the  ri'dits  and 
liU'rtit^H,  and  pn>m«ite  tlu*  iiiten'>tM  <»f  all  eiasM-s  of  hiT 


n*'«lMiuil**  of  puhii*'  authority,  iheeiidhTH  of  incipient  d is-    maji*sty  V  suhjeilM  withhi  tlu*  Nime;  and  wlieieiLs  tothiii 
cunl  kindlt^l  into  a  flime.  whieh  siirpri*k>d  luul  alaniieil    ew],  it  ih  cx|»eiiient  tliat  the  Kiid   pntvinci'si  U-  reijiiti-d,  ' 
evtii  thitsfe  who  luul  liuineil  them  mo«4.     (luui|;ing  itx    and  t(»mi  one  proviiiiv  ftr  the  puqiox^s  of  exi-<-utive(;ov  ' 
clLknuit-r  witJi  nearly  every  Btt«*niliii^  ciminiHtiuu'v*,  and  I  emnieiit  aiui  lipslatiixi ;  U*  It,  tlieret«>re,  eiiiuinl  hv  tlie  j 
j«-o|i:u^liM;(  ill  itM  mursf*  tin*  reputalioiL,  th**  |M)litical  f(»r-  j  Queetrn  nuiM.  exci'lhiit  majtwty,  l>y  and  with  tlie  aiiviiv  I 
tune%,  and  even  tlu*  iivt^of  itM  leMiierN  toanexti'Ht  which    aiul  oHiMeiit  «)f  the  Ij^inin,  spiritual  and  teniiionil.  and  ' 
they  did   ni»t   at   first   aiiticiiute,  it   in  yet  wmiewhat !  Commons,  in  thifl  prewnt  parliament  awt'mhhil,  luid  liy  ' 
doubtful  to  im|Nirtial  history  wliether  th«*  ori^natont  «»r  i  the  autlHirity  of  the  same,  timt  it  sluill  Ik*  lawful  for  lu'i 
tlie  movement  wen*  monilly  or  politiinlly  n*MponMil)le    majesty,  with  the  ailviei*  of  her  priw  c«iuncil.  to  deelarv 
for  the  Mimmful  (^inMinieiio-A  which  encriiiifiont^  itxex-  I  or  to  aiith(*rt2e  the  pivenHir-^eiiend  of  the  said  twoprov. 
i-^t*!!!-!*.     llie  eml  tiiuiily  attain«'<i  in  tlie  omcensifriis  of  I  iiwvn  of  rp|»«'r  and  l^»wer  Caiuula  to  fleelan*  hv  pnicla-  ; 
tile  l(riti*ih  ^•ivtnimt*nt.  luid  in  tlu*  n'unioii  o(  tlie  pniv-  I  nmtioii  that  the  nuiI  proviiMM*s,  u|ion.  fbim  and  atbr  a  \ 
iiiri-s  iiriiliT  a  mon>  liln'ml  cuiLHtitutitrfi,  funiislM*!«  tJu'ir  :  ri'rtain  day  in  siieh  priN'tamatioii  to  In*  apiHiinted,  ulm-h  ' 
Um  ;uid  only  a|ii«li»t:y.  I  «iay  sliall  U*  fif^ivn  nden<iar  months  next  afhr  the  uv*s^ 

Thi-^"  di'iurUuHi-*  of  the  piihlic  jM-nee,  duritif(  wim'h  -  intf  of  this  mi,  ^Inll  fiinn  and  U'  i»ne  pro\ii]e«*  ninli  r  tlie 
I    all  ritiiifui  di^  u<««iiiii  ^ave  way  ti>  the  ehullitioiH  <»f  ex-  ,  name  i»f  the  proviiui*  of  ( juuuia;    tluit   thim  iumI  after 
cit«in«  i.t.  till'  elari^iir  of  truiii|H*tJ«  aihi  tht*  din  of  anii^  .  tin*  n*iinlon  of  tlu*  s'ud  tuo  pni\ini^-s  nf  <  {uumLu  then* 
w<  !•■  <»ii.i'..d«-iMiy  a  •-•■iiMrti  M' omiforiahle  tnuiquillity.  '  slitiuM    be  within    the  pniviiuv  of   <*anada  Mie    h-L'i*^ 
I^inl  Dii:h.irii'H  pnij«i*t  <if  n*uiii<in  fonm^l  tlu*  iemlin;;    lative  eiuineil  aihl  f*iie  usm'imMv.  ti»  Ix*  •s'Vrnillv  i^insti* 
tiipii' iif  i;  iii>r:il  it*fi\i  rs'itiiin  lUhl  (h-liati*  in  lM»lh  ]in>v-    tut«^i  aini  f^im|if»st^|  in  the  maiuier  hereinafter  pnMTiUiI 
im-e-.  aiitj  wa*>  variously  estiniatisl  by  fiiftji-reiit  iiuiixidii-    whieh  s)uill   U*  i-al|i'«l  thi*  hpslafive  <'ouii<il  and  a-sMni- 
nJH.     'I'his  iiii'diMire  li;i\iii:2  lie«-n  anipMineeil  in  tJu*  iSritish    biy  of  ( ^uL-uia.  arni  that,  within  the  prii\iiiei*  of  ( juiaila, 
larli.tiiKi  t  as  tin-  mini-teri^J   |«iiaii-a  f^>r  <  aiuuiiaii  dif-    her  majiMy  shiill  h:ive  |ir>w(  r  by  and  iiiih  the  ad\  in*  luid 
fi«-ulties.  tht'  h*Mis«<  of  ik-^M'iiibly  of  I'piNT  (anaila  at  «in«v    nm^-nt  i4'  th**  sail]   Iof;iolative  oMincil  ai.il  a.vsn«|i!\    to 
divland  theniH'Iv«-s  in  its  favor,  u|«in  Oi*nain  spc^-ifieil    make  laws  for  the  jMra<i*,  weiCm*  and  p««I  pivenitiieiit 
«>»n*litiiiiis.     Hh*  legislative  I -otineil  aii«l  tin*  <  liief-jiistiiv    i if  the  pnivinci*  of  i  anaiia.  siieh  Iai«snt»t   iH-iiiiF  n-iitic- 
I   <ip|>i<i«^i  ir,  liiiwi-vi-r.  lUid  at  tiu-ir  in*4anee  the  njbj«^-t  waA    nant  to  thU  aii,  «ir  to  Mich  purtu  of  the  act  luissi^]  in  the 
;    |iostfMHii«i  to  a  fiitun*  M-»«ii«4u     Hie  n*aMin<i* urcisl  wen*    thiriy-fir4  year  of  tht*  nign  c»f  hiii  lat**  majestv,  ati  an* 
t    that  tin*  bill  pro|MMsl  would  cn'Att*  a  nrpn-neiitative  bi^  j  not  ben*by  n-pealcsj,  or  to  any  act  «if  nirliamerit  nuule 

•  If  II  ^.1.    II         It  ".TrVw]  7'Z^     **  *'•  **••  "*■''*'»  '^  ^"^  hen-bV  n*pi«|fd,  whieh  dfN-n  (.| 

•  iC^A«4ini  Awuirnfil  iiv  the  lion.  ll«»TrriT  lltibiniion,  <  hi*f-     ^k-ii    i ..     „^_        _.    ^         *     "i'  .••^i-^j.fi 

J.i.ti.-.*<>f  lpj«.r  r.i..*.U.  in  •  printrJ  rummuDJction.  .J-    **»"*''>  cxpnf«  Miactmellf,  or  by  n«t-»«ir\  inteiHliium. 
drvMr.|  u>  I^inl  John  Kuwcll.  lo  l«  mn  At  lenirtii  in  a  t..|.  [  extend  to  tlH*  DHivince  of  I  p|nr  aiul  I^.wer  Caiukla,  or 
uoM  puUiflhad  by  J.  IJatchanl  A  s)oa.  187  Piecadillj,  Loadoa.  '  to  either  of  tDem,  or  U>  the  pn;f inco  of  Canada,  una 


FT^'^T.-r.y^'^T^' 


that  all  such  laws  being  passed  by  the  said  legisUtive  ^ 
council  and  assembly,  and  assented  to  by  her  mijesty, 
or  assented  to  in  her  majesty's  name  by  the  governor  of 
the  province,  shall  be  valid  and  binding  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  within  the  province  of  Canada;''  that  the  legis- 
lative council  shall  consost  of  not  less  than  twenty  emi- 
nent and  intelligent  members  to  be  designated  by  the 
crown ;  that  the  assembly  shall  be  comp^ed  of  e^ty- 
four  members,  an  equal  number  from  ^ch  of  the  prov- 
inces ;  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  legislative  council 
and  assembly  to  alter  the  divisi(His  of  counties^  ridinge^ 
cities  and  towns,  and  to  establish  other  divisions  and  alter 
the  apportionment  of  representatives  to  be  chosen  there- 
fix)m,  by  a  vote  of  two^hirds  of  both  houses  tor  the  time 
being,  and  after  pres^ting  addresses  expressmg  the  &ctB 
to  ihb  governor :  that  a  session  of  such  legislative  ooun- 
cQ  ana  assembly  shall  be  held  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  so  that  a  period  of  twelve  calendar  months  shall 
not  intervene  between  the  sessions ;  that  every  assembly 
shall  ocmtinue  in  office  four  years  from  the  day  of  the 
return  of  the  writs  for  choosing  the  same,  and  no  longer, 
subject  to  prorogation  or  dissolution  by  the  governor ; 
that  all  writs,  prodamationa,  instruments  for  summoning, 
proroguing  simI  dissolving  the  assembly,  public  instru- 
ments relating  to  the  legimture,  returns  diereto,  entries^ 
proceedings  and  reports,  shall  be  indited  and  printed  in 
the  English  language  only ;  that  the  revenues  of  the  two 
provinces  shall  be  consolidated ;  that  the  oonaolidated 
revenue  fund  ^lall  be  charged  with  the  expenses  of  col- 
lection and  management,  and  with  forty-five  thousand 
pounds  annually  toward  expenses  of  government,  and 
the  further  annual  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  during 
the  life  of  her  majesty,  and  five  years  afterward ;  that, 
during  the  periods  fi)r  whidi  the  several  sums  above- 
named  are  severally  payable,  the  same  shall  be  accepted 
and  taken  by  her  majesty  by  way  of  civil  list  instead  of 
all  other  revenues  arising  in  the  province ;  and  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  net  product  of  the  territorial  and  other  rev- 
enues at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  be  paid  over  to  the 
account  of  the  siiid  consolidated  revenue-fund,  and  during 
the  life  of  her  majesty,  and  five  years  after  her  demise, 
the  remaining  two-fifths  shall  be  paid  over  in  like  man- 
ner to  the  same  account. 

It  was  further  provided  that  the  expenses  of  the  col- 
lection, manaf^ement  and  receipt  of  the  consolidated  fund 
should  form  the  first  chxu^e  thereon  ;  that  the  annual  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  or  of  either  of  tnem,  at  the  time  of  the 
reunion,  should  form  the  second ;  that  the  payments  to 
be  made  to  the  clergy  of  the  united  church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
to  ministers  of  other  christian  denominations,  pursuant  to 
any  law  or  usage  whereby  such  payments,  before  or  at 
the  time  of  passage  of  the  act,  were  legally  or  usually 
paid  out  of  the  public  or  crown  revenue  of  either  of  the 
provinces,  should  form  the  third  ;  that  the  said  sum  of 
forty-five  thousand  pounds  should  form  the  fourth ;  that  the 
said  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  so  long  as  the  same 
might  continue  to  be  payable,  should  form  the  fifth ;  that 
the  other  charges  upon  the  rates  and  duties  levied  within 
the  province,  should  form  the  sixth ;  that,  subject  to  these 
several  payments,  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  should 
be  appropriated  for  the  public  service  in  the  manner  the 
legislature  might  think  proper,  provided,  always,  that  all 
bills  tor  appropriating  any  part  of  the  surplus,  or  for  im- 
posing  any  new  tax  or  impost,  originate  in  the  assembly, 
and  (ul  resolutions  or  bills  appropriating  the  same  or  any 
part  thereof  or  of  any  other  tax  or  impost,  should  be  for 


an  object  which  had  been  previomJr  veoomnModed  hj 
the  governor.  To  ensure  the  adofpHon  bj  the  ptofinoit 
of  this  coostitutioiiy  and  the  Ibrmatioo  of  a  aDiwUb  jm» 
ernmentnoderitfhermMestji^ppo&Dled  tbs  BS^OfO^ 
orable  Charles  Poolett  liiomaoii,  fbrmerir  pi'widwtf  of 
the  board  of  trade,  aft^wards  Lord  Sydeiuiviit  to  Iks 
rerooQflible  offwe  of  goveroorgeneraL 

Governor  llioinaon  came  out  in  tibe  entnmnef  18H^ 
and  entered  at  once  npoa  the  diadinge  of  bie  iWiile 
trust  He  found  the  rggeHCTitativea  greedy  dBvided  to 
sentiment  respeodng  the  union,  and  aome  of  dHm  y» 
lendy  opposed  to  it  There  existed,  neverthelei^a  eQ»> 
servative  majority  in  the  tspeaal  counoil  of  liie  Lorav 
and  in  the  legialaiure  of  the  Upper  provinoe^  in  iivor  of 
the  Uw,  by  whom  it  was  coii8idered«siid  adopted.  The 
result  was  offkaally  announced  in  1 881^  aid  was  followed 
by  a  &vonJ>]e  election  of  reptoseiitatives  to  tbe  hgiJi 
tive  assembly.  In  peaceably  eflfedJiig  tUe  impoittBl 
substitutioii  of  civil  government  under  the  peoulisr  dift* 
culties  of  the  times,  h'ls  lordship  ediieved  for  BoAk 
liberty  a  moral  triumph,  and  for  himself  an  faooonsfals 
and  enduring  &me.  His  administrationy  however,  was 
very  brieC  Afi»r  living  to  see  the  psriiament  asMmfaled 
and  the  constitution  Mrlj  and  fikvorably  opentini^  he 
died  in  1841  from  injuries  occasioned  by  a  nil  fiom  hb 
horse ;  and  his  remains,  by  his  own  desire,  were  buried 
at  Kingston,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  new  proriodsl 
govenmient 

From  one  of  his  lordiUp*s  commnnisatinns  to  the  co- 
lonial secretary  during  the  pendency  of  the  preliminsiy 
resolutions  in  the  speoal  coundl  of  Lower  flanedei,soine 
of  the  dlfiiculties  of  his  missiaii  were  deeriy  indicaftsd. 
**  No  man,"  he  observed,  ^  looics  to  a  practaoal  miasuie 
of  improvement  Talk  to  any  one  upon  oducatioo,  or 
public  works,  <»*  better  laws ;  you  mig^  as  well  talk 
Greek  to  him.  Not  a  man  cares  for  a  single  practical 
measure,  the  only  end,  one  would  suppose,  of  a  better 
form  of  government  They  have  only  one  feeling — a 
hatred  of  race.  The  French  hate  the  Englidi,  and  lbs 
English  hate  the  French,  and  every  queadon  ppaolTca 
itself  into  that,  and  that  alone.  There  is  poaitiTely  no 
madiinery  of  government  Every  thing  is  to  be  doiM 
by  the  governor  and  his  secretary.  TWe  are  no  heads 
of  departments  at  all,  or  none  whom  one  can  depend 
on.  The  wise  system  heretofore  adopted  has  been  to 
stick  two  men  into  the  same  ofike  whenever  a  vaoaocj 
occurred,  one  a  Frenchman,  and  the  other  a  Britisber. 
Thus  we  have  joint  crown  surveyors,  joint  sheri&,  dec, 
each  opposing  the  other  in  every  thing  he  attempca.^ 
To  bring  together  the  scattered  elements  of  the  fidlen 
fabrics,  and  erect  upon  them  a  solid  and  orderiy  system 
of  provincial  government  was  the  arduous  taidi  of  the 
graphic  author. 

During  tills  admmistration,  amicable  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  seriously 
threatened  by  the  arrest  and  trial  of  Alexander  McLeod, 
in  tho  state  of  New  York,  for  killing  one  Amoa  Dur* 
fee,  a  citizen  of  that  state,  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
and  burning  of  the  steamboat  Garoline.  Whilst  upon 
a  business  errand  within  that  jurisdiction,  in  Janoarr, 
1841,  McLeod  was  arrested,  and  indicted  by  the 
grand  juryof  the  county  of  Niagara,  for  the  crime  cf 
murder.  This  occasioned  a  diplomatio  oorrespoodencs 
between  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  ministsr  plenipoteBtiary, 
near  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  DhuiI 
Webster,  then  secretary  of  state,  hi  which  the  fonnar 
asserted  that  the  transaction  on  account  of  whidh  the 
prisoner  had  been  arrerted^  -^i^itXmissrtfifai  eC  a  pnUto 
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rlwnirtpr,  yjlnnnpfi  and  oxeciitnd  by  pop«on»  diilj  em- 1  for  lliecAptiirp  of  I iott,  and  ihc  following  executive  instnie" 
pfiwcnnl  by  her  maj«»«ty'n  col<>iiial  authorities,  tn  take  any  i  tions  to  the  ftheriffof  tht*  county  of  Oneida :  ''There  is 
Atf'P'i  and  t«)  do  any  acU  whifh  nii^ht  l>e  noceiwary  fnr  the  ,  nnirh  n««>n  to  apprchoiid  that  the  country  would  be  in- 
d«'f»*nip  of  htT  niajoHty'ji  territorio%  and  fi)r  the  defend  |  volvwlin  warit'any  injury  should  bcfa)  Alexander  McI..eod 
of  h»^r  majrKty'M  nubjwLH;  and  tliat,  r*inj«equently,  those  i  while  he  remains  in  th«»euMt<i<1y  nf  th«»  law.  The  state  of 
subjects  of  her  maji»<ty  who  «*nu;ijjed  in  tluit  transaction  j  New  Yurk  oni!«I  K^ni'itlKT  just ificf)  nor  excused  if  any  vi 
I  •  wiTo  pt»rf>rniinif  ai'ts  of  publin  duty,  for  which  they  were  olencv  should  n-ach  liini.  Important  as  it  is  that  the  state 
:!  not  pcruinally  and  individiuilly  annwerable  to  the  laws  |  Hh^mid  vindifato  \U  dimity,  by  milijt'Ctin^  him  to  a  trial 
j !  and  tribun.iN  of  any  f  iri'ijjn  inxintry  ;  an^l  in  the  name  for  the  otft-n-ii^  with  which  he  is  char|se<l,  the  honor  of 
I  of  her  niHJc»»ty  he  f  trmaily  d(>nianded  his  release.  New  Yi»rk,  and  even  that  of  th«»  rnit^l  Stales,  is  more 
I  T«»  this  it  was  n'pli«'<l,  tliat  the  fletention  of  Meljeal  was  :  dit-ply  conci'nMil  in  pnit«>(*tinf;  him  against  dan^r  until 
not  a  pn»p*Tcase  fi>rtlie  interfen'nei»  nf  executive  power;  |  tluit  vindic-sitinn  U*a<*(ii>mpli*ihe«l.  Ynu  are  aware  of  the 
tkit  his  di^vliarsre  shf>ul«i  bt*  hi  Might  in  a  manner  conlt^mv  '  Mtlicttud**  of  this  de|i;irtiiirnt  tm  tliat  subject.  You  aro 
able  to  the  priiieipli'9*  nf  l;iw  and  pnMve^linjfs  in  c«»urts  '  awan*thatthesiimes<tlieitudeiscxpn>Hse4]  by  the  president, 
of  jiiiiinitur^* ;  that  wen*  such  a  nt«e  pt^ndinp  against  an  ,  and  iudei'i).  th:it  it  iN*r\'ad(*s  the  American  people.  I  have 
individual  in  the  t'liurts  of  Kntrtand,  the  law  uffuvr  of  the  the  highest  pleasure  in  ai'knowrtJcing  that  you  have  on  all 
cruvni  mi;!ht  ent4*ra  nolle  pnH4Mpii,  or  the  prisiuier  niicht  pn>per  fHraKioiis  expn'ssi^i.  and  in  ever)'  pn»per  manner 
cau*M;  himself  to  )m>  brought  up  on  lial)eas  ci>rfHis  and  dis-  manifi^stoil  a  deep  stiiM.'  of  the  res{)onMl)iIities  which,  un- 
charuiHl.  if  his  cnmnd  of  di-w^harge  were  a<!jiidge«l  «uf-  der  such  extraordinary  circumstances,  rt^  upon  you.  It 
ficient,  or  ht*  mi^ht  prove  the  same  ^ts  in  his  defense  is  my  duty  now  to  state  to  you  tliat,  Unities  the  coni- 
on  his  trial ;  th.it  the  indit*tment  aenin*<t  the  pri«*oner  was  municatiims  of  whi<4i  you  have  heretofore  been  infiirmed, 
p'lidint;  in  a  st;ite  and  not  a  feiieral  court,  but  that  his  verv  fn^qm^t  letters  have  been  mvived  by  the  president, 
riKhts  wen\  notwithstandint;,  safe;  and  tluit  a  tribunal  givnig  him  notii^c  of  designs  on  the  part  of  evil  disposed 
si>  eminently  t]istinguishe<]  as  the  supreme  ciMirt  (»f  the  persons  to  res(*ue  Mcf^*od  and  ansasHinate  him.  Al- 
state  of  New  York  might  be  saf«'ly  rvlied  on  for  a  just  though  I  remain  of  the  r»{)inion  befSire  exprcased  to  you, 
and  im{iartia]  ailministrati^tn  of  law.  I  that  such  appreli<*nsi(ins  an*  without  sufficient  cause,  yet 

McIavhI  then  appli«'d  to  the  miprvme  court  of  New  ,  it  is  ec^rtainly  saler  to  err  (Hi  the  side  of  precaution  ;  and 
York  fijr  a  discharge  on  halieas  coqius.  Hut  that  tribu-  >  no  pmper  precaution  can  be  oniittt-d  consistently  with 
nal  held  that  British  subjects,  committing  homicides  with-  ,  the  respect  due  frt>m  the  auth«»ntius  of  this  state  to  thoat 
in  that  juriMlietion  in  time  of  peace,  even  though  their  ,  of  tAe  Tnion.  I  deem  it  proper,  thcref(»n',  to  recom- 
Mivereiini  avow  directions  and  appnive  their  acta,  might,  |  mend  that  the  constabulary  fntvc  asNigned  to  attend  the 
nfViTthi'li'SH,  be  criminally  prosecuted  ;  that  aliens  were  ,  court  f>hould  be  double  or  treble  th:it  uswilly  called  into 
amenable  to  the  criminal  law  f«>r  ofil-nces  committed,  ir- 1  requisition  on  such  oci^sitmH.  You  have  a  surplus  nf 
r<-ij»ective  of  the  manner  they  may  have  entered  the  arms  and  ammunition  aAer  supplying  tlk*  guard  hereto- 
turritriry  ;  that  the  right  of  using  f*>nt»  does  not  arise  in  f^*n*  established.  I A*t  arrangements  U*  made  for  placing 
tiiHt^  when*  the  mischief  exists  in  inai-hinatitxi  cHily,  nor  those  anus  in  the  hands  of  vour  de|mtii*s  and  the  constiw 
!iiithori/i*  H'taliation  t«>r  antecedent  injuries ;  that  the  or-  bles.  Should  any  disturliance  of  tlie  peace  take  place, 
d*TH  of  oAH>*n  of  a  natifm  at  war  tor  the  destruction  of  '>  or  be  reasonably  apitnhended,  you  will,  under  the  din*c- 
ilt«'  itr  pn>}srrty  of  an  enemy  within  the  territor}'  of  a  tion  of  the  court,  call  out  any  portion  of  the  militia  of 
ni'ittnil  |M>wrr  alPird  no  protection  to  penons  acting  iin- ;  Oneida  county  that  you  may  believe  necessary  ;  and  to 

ivereigns  have  ih)  right  t4>  compel  their    enable  you  to  do  so,  the  aiijutant-gi'neral  will*  be  in  at- 


!! 


d'T  them  ;  tluitNive 

•iilijiiiH  to  enter  neigblsiring  count ri«M  to  commit  unlaw^  j  tendance  at  or  near  I'tica  during  the  trial,  and  ready  to 
t'.il  ai-ts  ciilMT  in  time  i»f  peace  or  war;  that  the  juris- !  render  you  efleiiive  asMstance.  Maj«)r  General  Scott, 
•  lii-ti'in  (>f  the  c^Mirt  was  not  sup«*r8eded  by  the  a%'owals  commanding  the  army  of  the  United  States,  has  directed 
nf  Mr.  Fox,  m>r  because  the  prisoners  case  had  beivme  the  company  of  n'gular  tnio|Mi  now  htationcd  at  Home  to 
til"  Mibjei-t  <if  «x«<*iitivo  diplomacy ;  that  violence  is  be  held  in  n*adineMi  to  sup|)ort  vmi  if  their  Her\-icM 
rifvi-r  jtiHtitialile  even  in  inOf-defi-nse  ^hero  the  par- |  (^MMild  be  deenuHi  ne^'i'Mary.  Hrigwlier  (lenenil  Wool 
ti«'s  uhIiis  it  hii%*e  m»t  been  themsi*lves  assailed;  and  ,  will  be  near  y«KithnMighout  the  trial, and  will,  whenever 
th.it  ptT^ins  indictei]  forniunier  cannot  U*  diseharged  on  called  upon,  give  you  his  aiivii^  and  asni^taiKv  if  nitviw 
)i.iU>a«  ri  irjHis  «in  pn>of'4'inniH'encemen'ly,  however  clear  '•  sary.  I  leave  it  to  your  (»wn  prudence  and  discn^tion  to 
t):.-  I'vi'li-iKv  nuiy  1m%  but  must,  iioverthi'ltfn,  abide  a  determine  how  tor  you  will  avail  vourM'lf  of  the  aid  thus 
ri'^TTtl.ir  trial.  It  was  also  Md  that  th«>  n.Nirts  of  that  pUced  at  y cm r  command.  You  i*  ill,  however,  allow  mo 
•>•  ir.'  {H-Kitss  no  jMtwiTto  orxler  a  nolle  |»nj«*qiii  ujHinan  U*  remark  that  the  s|iiftaclf  in  this  country  of  a  ci>urt 
it.'iirtitii'nT.  'Hh*  applicant  was,  then*fi>n\  n'maiidi^d  to  atteiidi^l  by  an  anni'tl  (tnv  mould  l)o  a  sci-ne  to  be  much 
th-  Hh<  riir*s  custisly,  who  cuiifuied  him  in  a  jail  at  n'grvttAsi.  You  uill.  th«*n*ton\  be  exct*e«iingly  can>ful 
\\  liiN-^UiP*.  I  t4i  nuke  either  n**  military  army  or  tht*  least  that  frhall 

'I  hi^  pnnHNNling.  alth(»iigh  it  indii^ated  nothing  to  ei-  .  be  eonstHteiit  viith  the  entin*  serurity  of  your  prininer 
rile  suspicion  tkic  McI^imI  would  be  released  without  and  the  preservati^m  of  fniblic  onJer.  For  the  honor  of 
a  trial,  was  iiiaile  the  pretext  f^ir  such  surmises  on  the  !  the  slate  and  country,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  this  trial, 
part  of  (vrtain  pi'rvms  implicattsl  in  the  Uinler  difficul-  :  which  will  have  all  the  importance  and  many  of  the  K*a- 
ties  of  1K3H,  and  among  them  a  mischievous  fiigiiive  tures  of  a  high  state  trial,  may,  if  powilile,  be  conducted* 
from  \hc  justice  of  ( ana«la  <»f  the  name  nf  Lett,  and  also  with  the  sim|ilicity  which  belongs  lo  our  institutions, 
for  the  contrivance  of  plots  against  his  life.  To  get  poa*  |  **  If  the  pnai«er  should  be  convicted,  you  will  be  very 
^ewm  rif  his  person,  those  individuals  purkiined  and  oarcfiil  to  take  such  measunss  aa  shall  prevent  his  nnrua 
transfiorteil  to  >VhKcsbon>  several  pieces  i^oninance  fur  or  escape.  If  an  anpiittal  takes  plait>,  you  will  tender 
the  iNirpnw*  of  intimidating  the  jailer,  and,  if  necessary,  to  him  a  safe  conduct  thniugh  the  suie,  requiring  bini  to 
bn*aktng  the  priffm.     The  plan  was  frustnsUsd  by  a  pnichip ;  pruoeed  with  aa  little  delay  as  possible,  and  u|Nia  that 


mabuoof  the  governor  of  the  sUlAioAehng  a  laqj^rtward  trouta  where  itihaU  aeem  to^ouhe  will  be  Ivast  cxpoaad 
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to  lawloM  yiolenoQ.  You  will  call  to  jour  aid  in  per- 
forming that  duty  the  marshal  of  the  northern  districti 
who  wulofiioially  attend  you.  You  will  also  avail  your- 
self of  the  aid  of  so  many  public  officers  and  of  audi  a 
guardf  either  dvil  or  military,  and  drawn  either  fixmi  the 
militia  or  the  regular  troops  before  mentioned,  as  you 
may  have  reason  to  believe  will  be  required ;  with  such 
aid  you  will  conduct  the  prisoner  in  safety  to  the  frontier. 
If  he  refuses  to  leave  the  state  or  declines  the  potection 
thus  tendered,  your  peculiar  responaibilitieB  and  those  of 
the  state,  so  fiff  as  they  have  arisen  from  his  detention, 
will  have  been  disduffged." 

These  precautions  rendered  the  design  of  the  sympa- 
thizers too  hazardous  to  be  carried  into  execution,  mid 
the  same  was  thereupon  abandoned.  McLeod  was  tried 
according  to  usual  forms  of  law,  and  acquitted  on  satis- 
fikstory  proof  of  alibi,  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1841. 

Lord  Sydenham  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot^ 
who  arrived  in  Canada  on  the  lOth  of  January, 
1842. 

Provincial  affiurs  had  by  tins  time  so  much  improved  as 
to  exhibit  the  new  system  in  hopeful  <^)6ration.  Although 
imperfectly  organized  and  incompletely  administered,  it 
had  strengthened  the  public  confidence  and  was  impart- 
ing new  vigor  to  business.  Hie  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
districts  wen  arousing,  as  from  a  protracted  slumb^,  to 
the  consideration  of  various  improvements  of  the  times 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  d  the  country. 
Canals,  rail  roads,  plank  roads,  and  other  new  works,  for 
travel  and  commerce,  were  building;  postal  arrange- 
ments were  gradually  extending,  and  labcM^^aving  ma- 
chinery for  mechanioal  and  agricultural  purposes  was 
coming  into  use.  Colleges  and  academies  were  re- 
ceiving tticouragement,  ttid  common  adiools  for  the 
education  of  the  masses  were  rapidly  increasing.  And 
every  department  of  industry  was  putting  on  a  livelier 
and  a  thnftier  aspect 

The  legislative  coundl  and  assembly,  although  yet  un- 
relieved of  the  prejudices  engendered  by  former  dissen- 
sions, and  yet  unoblivious  to  old  distinctions  of  ancestry, 
language  and  sect,  were  at  this  period  tolerably  well 
imited  in  the  purposes  of  legislation ;  all  appeared  desi- 
rous of  giving  the  new  system  of  government  a  fiur  and 
patient  trial ;  all  had  b^^  to  discern  the  dawning  of  a 
new  era  in  public  affiurs;  and  all  were  ambitious  to 
brighten  the  pages  of  their  future  history.  The  union 
had  been  ordained  and  accepted,  but  it  was  esteemed 
valuable  only  in  the  d^ree  to  which  it  should  be  per- 
fected by  l^slation.  And  the  details  of  necessary  laws 
were  to  be  determined  by  the  exigendes  of  the  occasion, 
without  reference  to  regulations  in  force  at  the  period  of 
the  separation.  Nearly  every  provincial  statute  needed 
modification  or  revision,  to  adapt  it  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people  and  the  requirements  of  the 
times.  To  enact  the  requisite  series  of  enabling  laws, 
therefore,  and  suit  them  to  the  public  interests  without 
trenching  dther  upon  royal  prerogative  or  the  constitution, 
and  whidi  should  be  sufficiently  conservative  to  prevent 
anardiy  and  suffidendy  liberal  to  be  p(^ular,  was  a  deli- 
cate, arduous  and  responsible  task.  'Hiere  were  dvilians 
.in  both  houses,  however,  who  were  competent  for  the 
duty,  as  voluminous  public  records  and  subsequent  years 
of  order,  prosperity  and  peace  abundantly  te^ify. 

Governor  Bagot  did  not  survive  to  see  many  of  the 
fhiits  even  of  h^  own  wise  policy.  He  died  at  Kings- 
ton on  the  18th  dav  of  May,  1843,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  diaries,  afterwards  Lord  Metcalf,  the  former 
governor  of  Jamaica,  who  eame  to  his  charge  with  a  hifi^ 


reputation  as  a  dviliao,  lAaA  he  had  anied  iliiiiBg  Hi 
reaideDoe  in  the  West  Indies^  whore  he  had  cnooimlend 
and  surmounted  many  formidaiUe  difficnltiM.  He  had. 
morever,  gready  pronooted  the  interasia  of  ooaunene  m 
that  quarter,  won  the  admiration  and  love  of  tbe  inhahi- 
tants,  and  secured  for  himself  tibe  fidleat  eoafidenoe  and 
wpfMrovalofthegovenmientathome.  Hewaecanwotodfaj 
tM  ministry  to  exanraM,  as  he  subaeqiientiijr  did,  into  ilia 
oommeroe  of  Cuiada,  fbr  tibe  purpose  of  adriai^liim 
fiilly  in  req)ect  to  the  predse  nature  and  eslent  of  ika 
flrievanoea  of  whkh  the  provinoul  mewhenta  wen  al 
Sat  tame  generaUycomp&^  As  the  remne  km 
aflcnrded  lifile  or  no  protection  to  any  Omndien  prododi 
but  were  intended  nuther  to  augment  than  to  nJiminMi 
odomal  dependence  on  the  fikSories  and  Ibrgea  of  S» 
gland,  it  had  been  discovered  tbat  tibe  commeroe  of  ti» 
province  was  burthened  with  embarraasing  end  oppea* 
sive  restrictions,  bdeed,  the  whole  anlject  of  imposli^ 
both  on  exports  and  imports  from  the  mother  omatfiy, 
was  under  anxious  consideration  on  both  aidee  of  tbe  A^ 
lantic,  and  the  discussion  of  the  topic  had  led  to  9agg» 
tlons  respecting  free  trade,  comm^dal  independenee,  an 
nexation  to,  or  redprodty  o^  trade  with  the  United 
States,  which  port^ided  Airther  disturbaneea.  And  hb 
lordship  foimd  the  matter  greatly  complicated  with  odis 
kin^hw  subjects,  and  among  them  the  commerael  r«i- 
lations  of  Great  Britain  with  her  other  An&erioan  and  m- 
ditfi  ocdoniea.  He  was  impressed  at  onoe  witli  fi»roff» 
ble  ideas  of  the  propriety  of  some  form  of  commcraU 
relief;  but  was  never  fully  prepared  to  indicate  n  aafiiAri 
tory  method  of  effecting  it  to  any  considerable  extent, 
wiliiout  occasioning  mi^ie&  of  greater  magnitude  than 
those  he  desired  to  remedy.  Hence,  his  ezoeUencj  was 
after  all  obliged  to  content  himself  with  reootmuending 
such  measures  for  local  improvement  as  he  deemed  es- 
pedi^t  and  practicable,  and  with  aflbrding  such  em^Kir-  ' 
ac^ements  to  industrial  pursuits  as  he  was  able»  until  an  ' 
impaired  and  Ming  constitution  admonished  him  to  re^ 
linquish  his  diarge.  He  returned  to  England  in  1845, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Earl  CSathcart,  the  commander  of 
the  forces  of  British  North  America,  as  administrator,  | 
and  in  1846,  by  the  Right  Honorable  Jamea,  Earl  id 
ESgin  and  Kinoudine,  as  govemor«aieraL 

It  was  reserved  for  the  £arl  of  Elgin  to  govern  not 
only  a  larger  number  of  colonists,  but  a  greater,  wealth- 
ier, wiser,  and  happier  people,  in  the  aggregate,  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  So  full  had  been  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration from  the  mother  country  and  from  the  United 
States  in  all  the  years  that  followed  the  union,  that  over 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  native  and  adopted  subjects 
greeted  his  arrival  And  not  only  had  a  population  thus 
numerous  and  powerful  found  a  home  in  the  province. 
but  it  abounded  with  intelligent  and  resolute  men,  who 
had  found  the  golden  key  to  the  oofkn  of  solid  wealth 
and  aggrandizement  llie  ^>eU  that  in  former  days  of 
dormant  ambition  was  vainly  taken  for  destiny,  had  been 
effectually  broken ;  the  rock  of  provincial  greatness  that 
had  remained  intact  from  tbe  days  of  Ciurtier  and  Eto> 
berval,  had  been  smitten,  and  the  waters  thereof  were 
gushing  forth ;  the  som\)Te  f^badea  of  m\^ty  doubts  and  < 
mightier  apprehendon*  oU^  to  «>^^  ^»d  paaeed  awmy,    ; 

andCbnad^onceso\r\3svB^^  I 

and  once  so unimpoT-\javX\EL\lki«^toi\\7^t^ti«» snide.    \ 

pendendes,  had  araiz^^iA^^^  a^«to  reverie,  pal  \\ 
ifflLp«?deiousB«^^^^^^^  \\ 

ive  country.  ^ 
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IIU  lordship  fuimd  thai  the  several  year*  of  disquie- 
tude which  preceded  the  union,  however  impropitioiu 
they  BTcmed  to  the  acquisition  uf  political  knowteoge,  or 
deHtnictive  in  (act  to  flomo  of  the  elements  of  ooloniul 
wel&rc,  had  imprcaacd  a  majority  of  the  ialuihitanta  witli 
th«  idea  that  the  condition  of  society  denominated  ind» 
pendonoe,  oould  be  BUpported  only  by  that  form  of  to- 
Oiiitry  which  feeds  and  clothes  mankind  ;  that  other  avo- 
cations were  secondary  in  d^ree  to  that  which  furnishes 
the  resources  of  comfort,  protection  and  defense,  and  even 
o(  moral  and  intellectual  improvement ;  and  that,  how- 
ever liberal  and  firee  might  be  the  form  of  dvi!  govem- 
memt,  the  institution  of  itself  could  bring  neither  comfort, 
happincas,  nor  prosperity  to  a  people  too  ignorant  to 
knnw,  or  too  indolent  to  improve  the  only  mcttns  of  sus- 
lAinitig  iL  Hiis  really  elemental,  but  reluctiuitly  oilmit- 
tod  inith,  having,  after  sevenl  ytrars  of  bad  ^iwiomy, 
found  its  way  to  the  popular  mind,  the  subject  of  pracli- 
cbI  Hid  sciwilific  agriculture  was  at  once,  by  common 
oonsent  exalt«d  from  a  subordinate  to  a  paramount  rank 
in  the  scale  of  Conaijian  omoIoymontH.  And  as  the  ex- 
amples of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  with  their 
Givorable  reauTts,  had  Ijoea  suggestive  of  ainoctated  ef- 
forts for  the  acjuiniion  and  dissemination  of  agricultural 
information,  voluntary  sociuties  for  a  similar  purpose 
hod  not  only  been  organizivl,  lint  ihey  were  patmn- 
iied  and  encouraged  by  the  iiitelliRenl  and  enterprising 
portion  of  the  people  as  institutions  of  the  first  impor 
binco;  sothattlieBubjectofagriculture.attracting  and  ab- 
sorbing OS  it  liad  for  the  time  the  public  attention,  and 
causing  a  nibeddenoe  of  political  conRicts.  which  were  sun- 
dering the  bonds  of  society,  was  fnuieht  not  only  with 
the  pecuniary  rewards  of  good  hiishnndry,  but  in  this  in- 
■tonoo  with  the  more  substantial  benefits  resulting  fi-om 
the  prevalence  of  the  idea  thot  the  way  to  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence lay  through  the  avenues  of  productive  industry. 

But  as  the  attainment  of  those  desirable  ends  involved 
the  Bubjoct  of  advantageous  exchanges  of  surplus  produo- 
tioos  for  imported  commodities  and  (abrits,  these  im- 
provemcniii  in  the  processes  of  agriculture  added  force  to 
the  objections  theretofore  repeatedly  ui^red  against  [he 
tariff  laws  and  other  oommereial  rwtridions  upon  the 
colonial  trade  with  Europe,  If  the  tribute  exacted  of 
consumers  of  foreign  merchandize  in  the  fiina  of  indirect 
taxation  were  Dot  exorbitant,  it  bod  been  so  imposed  by 
dil^'rential  apportion mmtn,  as  to  operate  very  unequally, 
not  only  upon  different  interests,  but  npon  diRiTent  lo- 
colitiea.  The  monopolization  of  imports  in  Montrail  and 
Quebec,  created  and  sustained  hy  British  laws,  was  fiJt 
to  bo  very  unjust  to  the  mertJianls  of  Kingston,  Toronto 
and  Hamilton.  No  valid  reason  was  percoivod  whv  one 
portion  of  her  majesty's  Canadian  subjocta  should  be 
taxed  by  another,  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  nearer 
proximity  to  the  seaboard.  And  in  the  westum  districts 
were  contributing  more  than  the  eastern  to  the  solid 
wealth  of  ibe  province,  any  further  poniotcnoi  hy  the 
imperial  government  in  a  policy  which  iodgol  the  sup. 
plies  of  Dtnada  West  into  cftslem  piirtsand  in  the  luuids 
of  <i'muaband  dealers  on  the  snutb- western  frontier,  was 
lelt  to  be  incompatihtc  with  justice.  These  and  «mllar 
oomploints  ctmecming  the  details  of  a  law  which  in  En- 
gland had  been  regonted  as  difficult  and  perplexing,  re- 
sulted, in  the  year  1647,  in  the  formal  abandonment,  by 
the  Imperial  govcnimenl,  of  all  control  over  the  siihicet. 
Tho  provincial  legislature  thereupon  sbolishod  nmhibi- 
tory  and  difltrentU  duties  on  imports  inland,  and  placed 
the  traders  of  ibe  mother  country  on  the  footing  of  other 
ferugoen. 


As  the  act  of  parliument  of  1843  admilting  Amerimn 
wheat  into  the  British  m.'U-kct  at  a  nominal  duty,  as  Ca 
iindion,  without  inquiry  respectiiig  its  origin,  was  atford- 
iog  a  premium  of  about  six  shillings  sterline  per  qunrti-T 
upon  American  exports  through  the  St  I^wrencc,  and 
as  tho  Welland  and  Beauhamois  canals  increased  the 
fiu^litics  for  transportation  upon  that  noble  river  fi-om 
the  western  districts  and  bordering  states,  the  commerce 
thennn  was  buoyant  and  promising.  So  efficient  had 
been  the  agricuIturaJ  yeomanry  of  Canada,  and  w  poten- 
tial the  influences  of  the  premium  referred  to,  thot  over 
half  a  million  of  barrels  of  Hour  and  as  many  bushels  of 
wheat  were  exported  from  Conada  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding Lord  Elgin's  appointment.  Flattering  anticipa- 
tions were  predleaied  upon  this  rapid  augmentation  of 
piufitable  trade  with  the  mother  country.  But  as  this 
admission  of  breadstuffn  into  the  British  market  hod  l>eeTi 
found  to  militate  against  the  policy  of  the  Com  lJlw^  it 
was  impowble  for  the  governor  to  preserve  for  Coniidi 
ans  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  the  privilep>.  The  im- 
perial guvcmmcnt  was  doubting  the  expediency  of  tho 
itry  act  which  conferred  it.  And  the  influence  of  a 
govumo^general,  however  distinguished,  was  not  to  be 
expected  lo  prevail  against  an  imperial  miuistr}',  wIhm* 
policy  was  plainly  dcmarked  against  the  existing  com 
laws.  The  interests  of  the  mother  country  being  ad 
verse,  in  this  Instance,  to  those  of  Ouiada,  but  neverthi^ 
le«9  ^laramount,  the  repeal  of  the  act  in  question  was  the 
requirement  of  a  sacrifice  which  tasked  the  loyalty  of  her 
majeaty's  most  devoted  subject*  It  was  a  privil(^ 
moreowr,  and  not  a  right  to  enter  with  nominal  chargM 
the  British  maritets  with  breadstitlR,  and  one  which  otbn 
weightier  conndcnttlons  ultimately  induced  the 
to  disappn>^-c  The  com  laws  were  repealed, 
preference  which  tho  St.  Lawrence  had  enjoyed 
channel  of  American  exports  was,  therefore,  whli 
The  new  system  came  into  foil  operation  in  lMt>. 

ll)e  abolition  of  the  British  com  laws,  the  hostility  of 
the  tariff  of  the  United  Siatea,  and  the  restrictions  u])on 
the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence,  yet  adhered  to,  fell 
heavily  upon  the  Ouiadians.  The  policy  wfaidi  made 
that  river  a  "cloeo  borough  "  for  British  shipping  onlv ; 
the  sennty  supply  of  vessels  floating  thereon ;  and  the 
abundant  sup)ily  of  outward  fVvighta,  afforded  by  the 
timber  c«vc8  of  Quebec,  hod  so  enhanced  all  other  tfeight 
outward,  that  nothing  but  the  premium  afforded  by  the 
com  laws  rendered  the  river  transport  more  tavoruble 
than  by  New  York,  with  tho  burthen  of  the  UnlttHl 
Stales  taritt  When,  therefore,  this  premium  was  witli- 
drawn,  and  the  fjiglinh  market  was  no  longer  the  must 
attractive,  the  exports  of  the  surplus  producing  sectiona 
of  the  province  turned  from  their  former  clunnel  to  seek, 
by  eanids  and  railways  the  seaboard  at  New  Y<irk,  And 
so  gmt  was  this  divcrnon  of  exports  of  flour  and  wheat, 
that  in  IS.'iO,  the  amount  sent  V>  that  emporium  ex 
cecded  largely  that  transported  seaward  through  tho  St 

To  recompense  these  disadvantages  ns  &r  forth  as  tho 
authority  rvposed  in  him  and  the  means  nt  his  dlsposn] 
permitted,  Lord  Elgin  and  his  cabinet  exerted  all  tlieir 
talents  and  influence  in  the  work  of  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  province,  enlarging  and  solidifying  its  moik 
ctory  interests,  perfecting  and  liarmonlxing  the  various 
fcMtums  of  its  domestic  polity,  and  in  the  establisfamait 
of  Airthcr  institutions  of  learning.  And  it  was  tbo  plca» 
urc  of  the  legislative  counsel  and  asaemUynoi  only  tn 
concur  but  lo  eoflpemlo  witli  his  lunl.ihip  in  ef&ctuatinv 
his  wise  and  beneficcnl  ^r^jeea.    TWi%  -wsx^  mnt^pt 
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public  matters,  therefore,  to  engross  the  attention  of  all 
branches  of  the  government ;  and,  as  several  progressing 
works  of  improvement  were  gradually  withdrawing  from 
the  mother  country  Invested  funds  and  infusing  them 
into  the  courses  and  operations  of  domestic  business,  to 
reduce  the  tribute  to  foreign  factories  and  forges,  there 
were  also  enough  of  private  enterprises  and  schemes  to 
divert  the  minds  of  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  inclined 
to  improve  the  golden  opportunity.  So  that  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  and  the  consequent  diversion  of  trade 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  did  not,  in  varying  the  processes 
of  Canadian  enterprise,  diminish  its  rewards. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1849,  and  whilst  Lord  El^n 
and  his  cabinet  were  indulging  the  belief  that  the  embers 
of  former  discord  were  so  nearly  extinguished  that  the 
spoliations  of  1837-8  might  bo  indemnified  without  dan- 
ger of  reviving  the  scenes  which  occasioned  them,  the 
Subiic  peace  was  again  interrupted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
lontrcal.  The  l^islative  council  and  assembly  being 
in  session  in  that  city,  whither  the  seat  of  provincial  gov- 
ernment had  been  removed  from  Kingston  in  1844,  and 
having  obtained  from  the  governor  her  majesty's  royal 
assent  to  a  bill  to  remunerate  certain  parties  for  their 
losses  during  the  rebellion,  were  assailed  by  stones,  brick- 
bats, and  other  missiles  projected  through  the  windows 
of  the  parliament  buildings,  by  a  riotous  assemblage  out- 
side. Being  unattended  with  a  guard  of  force  sufficient 
either  to  disperse  the  assailants  or  repel  their  violence, 
the  members  of  that  body  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  capitol  and  surrender  it  to  the  fury  of  the  populace. 
It  was  then  destroyed  by  fire,  which  consumed  every- 
thing combustible  in  the  structure,  furniture  and  archives, 
including  the  public  library,  in  which  there  were  eighteen 
hundred  volumes  relating  to  the  province  alone,  many 
of  which,  probably,  can  never  be  replaced.  This  affair 
mortified  the  better  portion  of  the  French  inhabitants, 
exasperated  the  Engli^  and  greatly  pained  the  governor^ 
general  and  his  cabinet  It  was  an  outbreak  in  the  midst 
of  gratify  ing  evidences  of  enduring  peace.  In  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  parliament  house  the  session 
was  continued  in  the  hall  of  the  Bonsecours  Market 

This  occurrence  reopened  earnest  debate  respecting 
the  best  location  for  the  seat  of  government  As 
the  legislatures  of  the  former  provinces  lefb  convenient 
halls  and  offices  at  Toronto  and  Quebec,  where  the  in- 
habiuuits,  relying  upon  the  language  of  King  William 
IV.,  "  that  a  union  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  was  not  a  measure  fit  to  be  recommended  to 
Parli:inient,''  had  invested  large  sums  in  real  estate  which 
hod  been  depreciated  by  the  change,  those  places  were 
suggested  for  alternate  sessions;  as  Kingston  was  the 
place  agreed  upon  and  occupied  afler  the  union,  where 
similar  expenditures  liad  been  made  in  the  expectation 
that  it  would  remain  the  permanent  metropolis ;  and  as 
tlie  village  of  Bytown,  upon  the  Ottawa,  was  represented 
to  be  not  only  midway  between  the  extremities  of  the 
pn>vindal  limits,  but  entirely  exempt  from  the  influences 
which  luid  disturbed  the  public  peace  elsewhere,  there 
were  members  in  the  legislative  assembly  who  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  suggest  a  removal  to  those  localities. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sherwood  moved 
the  assembly  that  an  address  be  presented  to  tlie  gov- 
ernor-general to  the  effect  that  it  was  advisable  to  con- 
vene the  parliament  alternately  at  Toronto  and  Quebec, 
during  periods  not  exceeding  four  years  at  each  place, 
and  that  the  records  and  proceedings  should  thenceforth 
be  jnado  in  duplicate,  to  the  end  that  one  copy  might  be 
depositod  in  the  vaults  of  the  parVvamexiX  )Q>\]^d^^^  «)(. 


Toronto,  and  the  other  within  the  citadel  of  Quebec; 
whereupon  the  Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  moved  an  amood- 
ment  to  the  effect,  that,  as  the  seat  of  goTemment  aila 
the  union,  was  located  at  Kingston,  and  the  first  seaiiocfr 
of  parliament  held  there ;  as  the  govemnient  purchased 
large  and  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  that  locality,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  thereon  the  necessary  public  build- 
ings, and  which  were  yet  available  for  that  purpose ;  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Kingston  had  expended  large  sums  of  j 
money  in  providing  for  the  expected  increase  of  popular 
don  under  the  assurance  of  its  continuance  as  the  metrop' 
olis ;  as  the  prosperity  of  that  place  had  been  injuriouslr 
affected  by  the  removal  to  Montreal ;  as  the  position  aod 
accessibility  and  fortifications  of  that  town  adapted  it  to 
the  uses  and  necessities  of  the  government ;  and  as  the 
inhabitants  thereof  had  never,  whilst  it  was  the  capitoL 
interrupted  the  public  peace,  his  excellency  be  recom- 
mended to  appoint  Kingston  again  as  the  place  for  coo* 
vening  the  legislature,  if  in  the  exercise  of  tne  royal  pre- 
rogative he  should  be  pleased  to  remove  it,  from 
Montreal. 

This  amendment  not  prevailing,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ljoo 
moved  to  insert  in  the  address,  that  the  situation  of  Br 
town  presented  all  the  advantages  enumerated  by  Mr. 
McDonald,  and  from  being  so  literally  upon  the  bound* 
ary  line  of  the  former  provinces,  it  was  a  point  when 
the  jealousies  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  would  be 
most  likely  to  be  absorbed  and  pacified.  This  propoa- 
tion  fiiiling,  the  original  resolution  was  oonsidered  and 
adopted.  Whereupon  the  governor,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  removed  the  seat  of  provincial 
authority,  and  convened  the  parliament  first  at  Torouo 
and  aflesrwards  at  Quebec 

Upon  convening  at  Toronto  the  ensuing  year,  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  parliament  to  regulate  the  interior  ecc« 
omy  and  police  of  the  government,  to  extend  the  jur> 
diction  of  courts,  to  revise  and  simplify  many  of  the  p?o> 
vincial  statutes,  and  to  consider  the  expediency  cf  as 
effort  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  a  plan  for  reciprocal  trade  in  ceitaiD 
commodities,  free  of  duties,  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  countries.  Concerning  reciprocity,  it  was.  after 
much  delmte,  finally  resolved,  in  substance,  that  the  in- 
terests of  Canada  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  such  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  and  that  his  excellaioy  the  goverDcr- 
general  would  render  an  important  service  bv  negotia- 
ting it  The  resolutions  being  approved,  the  lion.  Mr. 
Ilincks,  then  inspectorgcneral  of  the  province,  was  depe 
ted  by  the  governor  to  lay  them  before  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  proposition  touched  so  macv 
debated  questions  of  commercial  policy,  and  was  sup* 
posed,  on  first  impression,  by  statesmen  in  congress  iv[*- 
rescnting  the  sugar  and  cotton  gnawing  regions  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  calculated  to  aflect  their  ooQstituer.u 
so  injuriously,  that  nothing  more  could  be  accomplish 
during  that  year  than  a  formal  initiation  of  the  idea  &s 
a  subject  of  future  diplomacy,  afler  that  govemmir.: 
should  have  investigated  the  nature,  value  and  tendeocita 
of  the  current  trade  of  the  province  with  the  Un;:«id 
States.  Statistics  on  that  subject  satis£ictory  to  that 
government  were  not  obtained  until  the  following  year. 
when  a  voluminous  report  upon  the  trade  of  Canada  and 
the  lakes,  prepared  by  the  consul  for  this  province  ffid 
New  Bnmswick,  was  laid  before  the  a«^te.  It  was  ooc 
printed,  however,  until  1853. 

Meanwhile  the  parliament  of  1852,  in  a  seasion  la^tJj 
distinguished  in  Canadian  history  as  the  **  RailnMd  Sv* 
\^QiGL^  ^>mber  unfolded  the  policy  of  the 
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rwpfci  ui  tht!  (■ulgcct.  of  iotrmivl  improvemmts.  Newly 
all  the  u.istiDg  railroad  chartera  were  amended  and 
many  new  onw  granted.  At  ihe  clwe  of  ihat  jenr 
it  wtis  ollidnlly  aiiimunccd  that  iheru  wcrw  1881  iiiilct  uf 
railwny  in  Gttuvia  charurcd,  205  rniloa  in  opcmliun,  anil 
fJIS  niilus  in  jirucvK  ofuunstniuliun.  i'arliomcnt  sat  ul 
Quebec 

At  im proven) ents  b  agriculture  and  new  &dli[ies  for 
Inivpl  u)il  tmde  wrre  di'veloping  the  rewMtwa,  and  aug. 
iiionting  the  weiillh  of  the  province,  and  afiurding  new 
opporlunitica  for  proTitablo  invertmenta,  the  view*  of  ihe 
people  res^octinft  various  public  inUirrata,  were  undergo- 
ing  n  oomapooding  change.  Among  the  subjects  of  gen- 
eral concern,  which  bad  come  W  be  prominent,  in  the  o«- 
liniotion  of  one  of  the  existing  political  parties,  woa  the 
eniWiusaed  condition  of  largo  tracts  of  land  denomina- 
ted the  "  clergy  reser^-M."  And  at  the  date  of  this  rec- 
ord the  subject  remains  unsettled. 

The  MSMon  of  parliament  held  in  1S53,  was  distin- 
ffuiahed  for  the  paaaage  of  a  law  amending  Ibnner  enact- 
ments in  relation  touie  elective  franchise  and  augmenting 
the  number  of  repreaentativea. 

In  the  summer  of  IBM,  Lord  Elgin  returned  from 
England,  whilher  bo  had  be«n  upon  an  official  visit,  by 
the  way  of  Washington,  >vhore,  with  the  aid  of  hor  ma- 
iesty'a  minister  plenipotentiary,  be  negotiated  with  the 
•cCTi'tary  of  state  of  the  rnitml  States,  who  is  ex-oflido 
mlnitter  of  (i>rci[ni  afEiir*.  a  treaty  ronccming  redpnKol 
tmdo,  in  and  by  which  It  was  stipulated  that  all  tlw  fi^ 
cries  of  Rrilish  Aniericn,  except  thow  of  Newttxjndland, 
and  of  ivlmon,  »hadand  shell  tiNh,  shall  be  open  to  Amer- 
ican dliwn*;  that  American  fiiheries,  to  the  tlurtv-sixtb 
fKtrullul  of  north  latitude,  nliall  be  open  to  Britisn  sub- 
jocts;  tJiat  all  oontroversiea  between  the  two  govem- 
munla,  arising  out  of  the  occupation  and  oijovment  of 
these  privileges  shall  be  settled  by  arbitntJon ;  Uiat  bread- 
siiiiTi.  ftjur,  animals,  fresh,  smoked  and  salted  meats, 
cwtton,  »-Qol,  seeds,  r^fetsblcs,  fruits,  fish  and  products 
of  fi-h,  poultry,  eggs,  skins,  liira,  undressu]  stuue,  un- 
wrwiiaht  marble,  sUtc,  butler,  cheese,  tallow,  lard,  horns, 
niuiiure%  on«,  coals  Or  pitch,  turpentine,  ashes,  lumber, 
round,  hewed,  or  sawed  and  manuCictured  b  whole  or  in 
pnrt,  firewood,  plant*,  trees,  shrubs,  pelts,  fiahoil,  broom 
cuni,  barley,  gypsum,  ground  or  unground,  Inirr  or  grind- 
stones hewn  or  rough,  wrought  or  unwnnight,  dye-stufls, 
ragSjIlajiand  unmanufactured  tobncco,tho  product  either  of 
Guiada  or  the  United  Statcn,  shall  pass  the  customs  of 
both  governments,  free  of  duties  -,  that  the  river  St  I^w- 
rwce  aad  the  oanala  of  Quuda  shall  be  open  to  Ameri- 
can rrnacls ;  that  the  genenl  govemment  of  the  United 
States  shall  am  the  state  goreminenta  to  open  their  ca- 
nals, also,  to  &ilidi  vmmIs  ;  that  both  nations  shall  en- 
joy the  privih'gM  of  navigation  in  the  wah-n  referred  to, 
on  eijuni  terms;  that  Great  Britain  may  hereafter  witb- 
dmw  Irom  Amerioins  ths  right  of  navigating  her  waters, 
b  which  case  the  Amerinn  ptveminunt  nuiy  annul  the 
stipulaitun  admitting  British  to  Amerieao  fWieries,  to  the 
thirty-sixth  parallel ;  that  Newlbundland  may  be  bcrcoC 
ter  included  within  the  protection  of  the  twaty,  if  she 
desire  it ;  and  that  the  said  tn^aty  shall  bo  mtiHed  bj  the 
rwpoctivB  gnvenimcnta,  within  six  month*  from  tlimiate 
of  the  wmvcntion  at  which  it  «■»■  ctndudud.  On  the 
16tli  of  June,  hia  lordship  reft-mxj  the  document  to  the 
pruriiicial  porliatiient,  »illing  ol  Ijucbec. 

This  In'aly  hnd  received  the  a)>probation  of  aatfatr 
government  at  the  date  of  this  record.  It  had  elicited 
much  discuM<ia,  however,  in  the  public  oewsp^isra  of 
die  United  Stiitcs,  and  m  such  terms  of  &vor  aa  to  indi. 
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cate  a  general  approval  of  the  measure;  but  the  proro- 
gation of  the  Otnndiaii  |NU-liamcnt,  boreinat>f  r  meniiened, 
and  the  questions  of  public  policy  which  led  to  the  oc 
currence,  so  tor  absorbed  the  public  attention  of  Qinadi- 
ana,  that  few  indicMiona,  cither  of  approval  or  othcrwiw. 
have  t>e«i  niiinifesled.  It  Is  presumed  in  W  concurred 
in  by  a  \rry  large  majority  of  the  inlialutants. 

Un  the  23d  of  June,  the  govemor-genirnl,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  royal  prcrngntiva,  proceeded  to  the  cliombcr 
of  the  l*^Lsktive  council,  to  which  the  aaseinbly  had  been 
summoned,  and  ddiveml  the  liillowing  ^leech :  ■*  Ho» 
ORADLB  Gkstlbmb»  of  ti«  Lkoislativb  Cocscil.  aso 
Gkntlemeh  or  the  LEotsi-ATeHK  asskuslrd:  When  I 
met  you  at  the  commeneenieiit  of  the  prewnt  seswion.  I 
expressed  the  hope  that  you  would  procceil  without  de- 
lay to  pass  such  a  law  In  reference  to  the  period  np 
pointed  for  ititriKliicinc  the  amended  fnutchise,  as  would 
have  enabled  mo  to  bnng  at  once  into  operation  those 
important  measures  aflocting  the  represeniation  of  the 
people  in  parliament,  which  were  adopted  by  you  with 
such  singular  unaniraily,  during  the  last  session.  Having 
bccti  disappointed  in  this  cx|Hy4Htion,  I  still  consider  that 
it  is  due  to  the  people  of  the  province,  and  most  re- 
spectful to  the  decision  of  the  legislature,  that  1  should 
take  snch  steps  as  are  in  my  power  to  give  effect  to  the 
law,  by  which  the  parliamentary  representativea  of  tbo 
people  are  augmented,  before  calling  the  attention  of  par 
liameut  to  questions  on  whidi  the  public  mind  has  loi^ 
been  agitated,  and  the  settlement  of  which  it  is  desirable 
to  etiect  in  such  a  manner  aa  will  be  most  likely  to  se- 
cure tor  me  the  coniidenee  of  the  people.  I  have  come, 
therefore,  to  meet  you  on  the  present  occasion,  for  the 
purpose  of  proroguing  this  parliament  with  a  view  to  its 
immediate  dissolution." 

This  event  concludea  the  chequered  history  of  united 
Canada — of  a  provinoe  inhabited  by  a  people  of  divcrao 
lineage,  language  and  bith.  and  two-thirds  as  numerous 
as  were  the  ooloniats  of  thirteen  other  provinces,  when 
they  became  o  sMiarate  power,  brought  together  by  the 
fortunes  of  war,  imperial  auttwrity,  and  the  mandates 
of  necessity,  and  supporting  the  union  vrith  their  descend- 
ants, and  with  new  nssf)f  iat™  by  voluntary  pledges  of  as- 
sent— of  a  community  once  unambitious,  indigent  and 
feeble,  but  now.  for  the  most  part,  enterpruung,  thrifty 
and  strong — and  of  loyal  subjocls  oouMderably  divided 
in  respect  to  politics  and  religion,  but  firmly  united  in 
defending  and  perpetuating  the  principles  of  English  lib 
crty.  guarantied  by  their  local  constitution.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  the  whole  reoord  is  remarkable  as  welt  (iir 
the  number  and  imnortanoe  as  for  the  singularity  of  the 
&ctB  which  it  disclosea.  The  history  of  Canada  must 
forever  conititnM  a  prominent  chapter  in  the  annals  uf 
North  America,* 

Canada  la  distinguished  for  its  munificent  arrange 
menis  for  the  support  of  the  Christian  religion.  A  fund 
derived  fhHn  the  clergy  naerves  is  shored  smong  the 
several  cburrfaes  and  detiominatious.  Education  is  en 
«wt«ged  by  (be  ganramtat ;  ooII^im  and  semlnarim 
m  supported  andpttraniied,  and  good  common  schools 
exist  b  almost  every  town ;  and  these  institutions  are 
nut  only  improvbg  b  chanctrr  and  usdblneea,  but  the 
people  generally  are  imprtned  with  the  importatice  of 
allbrding  advantages  to  their  children,  in  this  reaped, 
wbk^  lAer  did  not  themselvM  possess. 

The  nJative  growth,  in  wealth  and  o 


d  cmsequence,  of  th« 


\ 
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eastern  and  western  portions  of  Guiada)  is  fiurly  indica- 
ted by  the  rado  of  the  increase  of  population.  Omada 
East,  embradng  the  region  formerly  designated  as  the 
lower  province,  contained  a  population  of  423,630  in 
1825,  690,782  in  1844,  and  954,000  in  1854,  whOsI 
Oanada  West,  embracing  the  region  known  as  the  upper 
province,  contained  158,027  in  1825,  610,150  in  1844, 
and  readied  1,146,000  ni  1854  according  to  the  most  re- 
liable estimates  whidi  have  been  obtained.  The  west 
having  taken  pomtion  in  the  van  of  internal  iniprove- 
ments,  by  whidi  it  continues  to  attract  from  the  iFnited 
States  a  formidable  emigration,  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
subsequent  years  will  fragment  the  difference. 

The  public  works  of  Canada  already  constitute  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  country.  No  where  else  are 
there  canals  of  greater  magnitude  and  importance.  An 
elevadon  of  over  two  hundred  feet  betwe^  Montreal 
and  Kingston  is  overcome  by  sev^i  ship-canals,  varymg 
from  one  mile  to  twelve  in  length,  and  forty-one  miles 
in  aggregate,  with  locks  measuring  two  hundred  feet  by 
for^^five,  and  with  an  excavated  trunk  ten  feet  deep  ani 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  brood 
on  the  water  surfece.  Another  elevation,  between  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  issur- 
mounted  byash^  canal  twenty-eight  miles  in  length, 
with  locks  one  hundred  and  fiffy  feet  long  by  twenty- 
mx  and  a  half  broad,  and  with  an  excavated  trunk  sufii- 
dent  to  pass  propellers  and  sailing  craft.  Hie  lockson 
the  St  Lawrence  are  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of 
one  thousand  tons  burden,  and  those  on  &e  hist  men- 
tioned work,  vessels  of  five  hundred.  Iliese  artificial 
channels  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  the  m>per  lakes 
with  the  Atlanta  ocean.  Another  elevation  of  two  hun- 
hundred  and  ninehr-two  feet  between  the  town  of  Bytown 
and  the  dty  of  Kingston,  ii  traversed  by  a  ship  canal 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  long  and  five  fedt  deep, 
with  locks  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  long  by  thirty- 
three  broad,  and  uniting,  by  the  aid  of  the  Kideau,  the 
waters  of  the  Ottawa  with  those  of  Lake  Ontario.  The 
Chambly  canal,  between  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Rich- 
elieu, eleven  and  a  half  miles  long  and  five  feet  deep,  with 
locks  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  tw»ty-four,  ascends 
an  elevation  of  seventy-four  feet  The  St  Oars  lock, 
which  completes  the  navigation  between  Chambly  basin 
and  the  river  St  Lawrence,  is  two  hundred  feet  long  by 
forty-five  broad,  and  relieves  an  elevation  of  five  feet  The 
St  Aiin^s  lock,  connecting  Lake  of  Two  Mountains  with 
St  Louis,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long  by  forty- 
five  broad,  and  planes  an  inclination  of  three  and  a  half 
feet  And  the  Burlington  Bay  canal  opens  the  flourish- 
ing city  of  Hamilton  and  the  countrv^  beyond,  through 
an  alluvial  bar,  to  Lake  Ontaria  The  cost  of  these 
works  exceeded  £3,000,000. 

The  province  is  also  distinguished  by  several  works  of 
a  public  character,  belonging  to  corporations,  viz :  The 
Chainplain  and  St  Lawrence  railroad  between  La  Prairie 
and  House's  Point,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles,  con- 
necting with  the  Northern,  Vermont  and  Geuoada,  Vermont 
Central,  and  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  railroad,  and 
steamers  on  Lake  Champlain ;  the  Montreal  and  Ladiine 
railroad,  eight  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  connecting  the 
city  of  Montreal  with  the  Lake  St  Louis  and  Province 
line  railroad  above ;  the  St  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  rail- 
road from  Montreal  eastward,  and  connecting  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles,  with  an- 
other railroad  to  Portland;  tlie  Lake  St  Louis  and 
Province  line  raihroad  from  Cau^^inawaga  to  Mooer's,  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles ;  the  Bytown  and  Presoott 


road  (in  progress)  between  tibe  JPImm  Indkaated,  %  dfe* 
tance  of  fifty-three  miles ;  the  Qodieo  and  Bkkmi«i 
nulroad,  between  those  places  a  distance  of  nineCj-aevvi 
miles,  and  to  connect  with  the  rsflroad  fitxn  the  pm^ 
hice  line  to  Portland ;  the  Coboing;  Peleriioro  end  ijks 
Huron  railroad,  (in  progress)  fixmi  the  cL^  of  Cbboin 
northwesterly  via  Petenwro  to  the  navigaSle  watan  of 
the  Severn  river,  or  witb  Georgian  Bay,  m  diifnw  of 
over  one  hundred  miles ;  theTorontQ,  ^mooe  and  Lake 
Huron  railroad,  between  Lakes  Ontario  and  ManiioafiB, 
via  Simcoe ;  the  Rawdon  and  faidintry  railway  flom  the 
villase  of  Hawdon  to  Joliette  coUege  of  Indostry,  tf  St 
Cranes  Borrom^e,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles :  the  T<w 
ronto  and  Samia  railroad,  (in  progroas)  lietngm  Toraaio 
and  Lake  Huron  at  the  last  named  port,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  miles;  the  Great  WeBtem  ruhoBt^ 
from  Niagara  Falls  to  Windsor,  a  distance  of  two  Im» 
dred  and  twentv-nine  miles ;  tibe  Bnflalot,  BrantlM 
and  Goderidi  nulroad,  fixmi  the  fixxitier  of  the  i»v%inep, 
near  Bul&lo,  to  a  point  of  intersection  with  the  Gnat 
Western  railroad,  at  the  village  of  Paris,  a  dutanee  of 
eighty-four  miles,  and  thence  to  GSoderich,  a  finther  dis* 
tance  of  seventy  four  milesi,  and  the  Erie  and  Ontario  nii!- 
road,  from  Niagara  to  Chippewa,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  Other  similar  worics  are  prqfected,  and  amone 
them,  a  mammoth  sdieme  to  connect,  by  a  grand  tmk 
line  of  railroad,  the  western  districta  of  &nada  with 
Haliftz. 

The  largest  dty  in  Ouiada  is  Montreal,  aitnato  on  ths 
lofty  island  in  the  St  Lawrence  of  that  name,  histwo 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Kingston,  one  huudied  and 
^;h1y  fix>m  Quebec,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  from 
I^iew  York,  and  contairis  a  population,  indodiny  the 
troops  usually  in  garrison  in  that  locality,  of  abmt 
55,000.  It  is  an  electoral  district,  returning  two  mem- 
bers to  the  provincial  parliament,  and  contains  three 
banks  of  discount  and  two  agencies,  three  savings  institu- 
tions, thirty-five  life,  fire  and  marine  insurance  oAicee.  four 
Oatholic,  five  Episcopalian,  five  Methodist  EpiaoopaL,  sis 
Presbyterian,  three  Congregational,  two  Baptist,  and  two 
Unitarian  church  edifices,  and  one  Jews*  synago^e ;  itne 
university,  two  colleges,  two  convents,  two  ho«pitals^  four 
asylums,  and  one  dispensary ;  besides  a  custom-hou9p, 
court-house,  market-hall,  and  other  munidpal  buildings 
Founded  by  the  French,  whose  descendants  have  ever 
since  predominated,  the  town  continues  to  wear  a  P;*- 
risian  aspect  And  situated  as  it  is  near  the  conlfaience 
of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St  Lawrence,  and  at  a  convex 
gent  pomt  of  several  important  water  channels  and  tbur> 
oughmres,  it  can  hardly  &il  to  grow  in  population,  wealth, 
and  importance.  Although  not  accessible,  like  Quebec, 
to  the  lai^gest  dass  of  ve^s,  its  position  in  the  center 
of  an  area  of  more  fertile  country,  with  numeroitt  ap- 
proaches, renders  it  far  more  commanding.  The  main 
branch  of  the  Ottawa,  which  is  the  timber  highway  to 
Quebec,  passes  north  of  the  iriand  and  enters  the'  St 
Lawrence  eighteen  miles  below  the  dty.  About  one 
third  of  its  waters,  however,  are  dischaived  into  Lake  St 
Louis,  and  join  without  mingling  at  Gaugnnawaga,  whence 
in  two  distinct  bodies  they  pass  over  the  Sault  St  Louis 
and  Norman  rapids ;  the  dark  waters  of  the  Ottawa  wadtfa 
ing  the  quays  of  the  dty,  whilst  the  blue  St  LawneiKe 
laves  the  other  shore ;  each  preserving  a  distinctive  ap 
pearance  for  several  miles  below.  Ine  quays  ar«  un- 
surpassed by  any  in  North  America.  Iluiit  of  solid 
limestone,  and  uniting  with  the  locks  and  cut-sio<ie 
wharves  of  the  Lachine  canal,  they  dispky  for  the  dir 
tance  of  aevenl  miles  a  continuous  line  of  auwoofy  that 
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U  vory  imp«»sinij.  The  river  m«K\  IIIcp  the  lovoi^  f»f  the  i  in  thni*  st'voral  plnc»»H.  aik]  afltinls  the  sninr  niimher  of  I ! 
<>hii»  aii«l  Sli«NMpi«  is  not  fliHfi^iin'tl  l»y  iinHi^htly  wan^  navii;:i)>le  dmnni'bi  tht-rvto.  l*h(Mii(>Mt  northern  of  the«c,  >' 
hiiiiNi-^.  A  liro:ii|  tomuv,  fanitj  with  in^iy  Iiini*ston«*  nn«i  mllitl  tho  Stniits  of  |{«']]«>-Nlc.  ai1i»n]*i  a  paNm(^>  to  Liv-  '. 
MiniHnnt«Nl  with  an  in'M  milin;;.  ilivitlos  iho  city  fn»iii  oqmol  two  hiiniln'^l  mil*-!*  sl»<»rttT  than  thi*  ronto  hy  j 
till'  nviT.  uixi  pvcH  to  thi'  |i«>rt  H  nciU  and  onliTly  ii[>-  <  ufn^  f Sao^'.  making  thi*  illManrc*  fmni  ijiirln^  f«mr  hun- 
rN-:ininii.*.  i  dn-*!  niiU*»  N^sk  tluin  fnun  Nrw  York.     Hv  thi«  channel  .' 

'llii-  w:iti*r  in  thi'  Wlnir  U  fnmi  t«'n  to  (\(\tnn\  ftH't  j  the  iiaviimMr  nnito  fmnithe  fiMtt  of  I jiko  Ontario  to  any  t 
hi2l»«T  in  thi»  winliT  M^ai^tn  tluin  it  in  during;  the  M^aHon  j  f>ort  in<fnvtt  Britain  (I(h«  not  ex«H»<l  thedistanre  thon'to 
of  luivitrttion.  in  con'^'^jiirmv  of  aLVUtnuiationfl  of '*an-  fnmi  N«*w  York.  'llw.  middle  eourm*  to  the  ocean  in  "' 
ch«ir"  :uid  "  lHiniLii;i*"  i(N',  on  tho  apjtmcu'h  of  winter  at  uUnit  fit)y  niilt*s  wide,  anti  enntainn  the  iMland  of  St.  ! 
thi*  di'lta  of  I^ike  St.  IVti-r,  (*tny  uxWvh  below.  The  j  Paul,  with  itM  two  lijrht-hmiseA.  and  aHIirdii  an  exivllt-nt  ', 
earlie-i  (i»n:!ra]nu*nt.*i  in  tlk»  rivrr  iN-inj:  then*  am'sted  j  fMiint  of  defiortim*.  Hy  thi\  Qiielvec  is  neariT  to  any  i. 
aihi  siiiidiiifii.  firm  a  liarritT  to  otlu-r  floats  of  tho  Mune  I  fM)rt  in  Kiin»|h'  tluui  .Nrw  York.  The  sotithfm  paMNapc  ; . 
eluinu'NT.  and  thus  augment  the  iey  ari>n*tii»n  f«>r  niile^  |  is  d«*noniinated  tlic  if  tit  of  C'iUi<«o,  and  is  invaliiahle  to 
wi-stwanl,  and  fn'f|iiently  &s  dr  n|»  as  the  eily.  This  J  the  fishini;,  iinistinp,  and  Went  hidia  ounnienv, 
rai'ii's  the  wutrr  U*  a  {Ntint  a*,  whieti  it  can  rtliV't  its  dis-*      Kinpttoii  is  a  eity  of  aNnit  14.000  inhiihitiuit^  inclu- 


cluin!!*.  anil  p'neraJly  Mihint'i^t^s  the  wharves  until  spring;, 
wlieii  tlu>  ill'  pvi-<«  way  and  leavrs  tln'  AinmI  at  its  suni- 
nirr  elt'VatiiHi.  During  thin  pnMi*ss  of  «*levution  and  di- 
pn'n-inn,  nionimtary  am'statioiis  ttf  it^*  <Nt.*ur,  wliieh 
raiM*  till'  watrr  ti>a  lii*.'id  !«onkt'ti nit's  fi'iuiully  irn*sistible. 
T\\o  Ni>Iid  )H>ly  of  M'veral  sipian'  miles  of  surfikv  eryHtal 
is  HUiMenly  lirtf«l  up  luid  eni>}iiil  :ipiinst  Uie  unyielding 
qiia\N  ^li*'n*  it  is  ii<'|N>Hit4.'«l  in  winniioiis  lu'ajM  <jii  tJk* 
ti-rra«i'  in  front  of  tho  city.     llieM.*  iM^'urromi'fl,  being 


dinff  the  tnM)|N  usiuiliy  in  ^arrisiin  there ;  and.  althtHif^h 
it  is  inferi«»r  iii  »m\  it  is  tjir  from  liein^;  the  least  in  im- 
|M)rtan«v  anion^  the  tan^'r  (  ananlian  tomin.  It  is  Hitua- 
tnl  on  pmniinent  piounds,  at  the  head  of  the  St  I«aw- 
n-ntv,  and  is  tort i fit ti  with  a  Ktn>nf(  f<»rt  and  othiT  mili- 
tary outworks,  whieh  not  tmly  pn»tect  it  fn>ni  invasion, 
but  enable  a  very  ti'W  battiilioos  of  toldiery  to  command 
the  upfHT  waters  of  the  river.  It  is  a  lew  impn*piable 
militar}*  iM»st  than  Queliec,  but  m>  lonf?  as  Canada  re- 


ii.itiiral  inridi'iit-s  of  the  riort,  m^H'^warily  forbid  ita  use    maiRA  a  British  province,  it  Ls  one  equallv  n<*cnMary  for 

ill  thi*  viiiitrr  Hi*:i^in  as  a  LirlMtr  c»f  refuge.  |  the  f^>ve^1ment  to  maintain.     It  is  an  elcrtion  district, 

Ijiii'Ihi-,  ultli'iii^h  the  o1di*st,  stiunN  as  the  nccond  city    rvtuniinf;  cMie  nn'mljer  of  parliament,  and  (^Hitaina  the 

in  si/i-  ill  Hriti>h  Ameritn,  but  in  d;uiger  of  U'ing  noon  ,  ni*w  pn>viiH*iaI  penitentiary',  four  banks  and  bank  ap*ncicH, 

.    o'.itr.uikitl  by  Toronto  and   llaiiiilttm.     ItM  poimlation  |  eif;ht4-cn,  fin\  life, and  marine  inmirance (lAires ;  tv^oiath- 

niMiUTs  aUiut  40.000.     It  lias  lately    b«*en   the  neat    olic,  thrvi'  £pis(<«>palian,  fjne  M«*thodist  Kpisco|ial,  two 

of  till'  pro\iiiLial  pivenimeiit.     lliis  city  is  situated  at  .  PresbyteriaiL,  <ine  liaptiHt,  and  one  Free  chun-h  edifice; 

till'  jiiiirtioii  of  the  St.  (luirles  rivi'r  with  the  St.  l^w-    two  colleiseA,  <nic  e«ille^*  Hch«)i»I,  one  Hemiiwry,  one  nun- 

riiiii',  Mih*  hiindnil  and  eighty  miK-s  U'low  Montreal,    m'r}\  two  hosiutals,  Inisides  a  custom-house,  court-liousi', 

I    u\*>ni  tuo  dilV'H'nt  olcvationsof  land,  ami  has  a  very  pic-  \  jail,  and  a  spli*ndid  fHiblie  niarki*t  and  city  hall,     llie 

I    tun-^^itii'  .ind  roinaiitic  apfteanuKv.     It  is  liotb  naturally    buildings  are  c<»n»tni4-ti'«l,  titr  the  most  part,  of  the  blue 


and  artifh'ially  diviihil  into  two  |<irt.s,  desjgxiatt'd  as  th«' 
ii|<{i*  r  and  li  iwcr  towns,  the  ftriner  nf  whieh  is  pnilft-tol 
b\  i>:ii>  of  the  U-^,  if  not  the  strongi->t  liirtifiiuti<ins 
ui»>ii  thi*  Anirriiun  mntinriiL  It  is  an  elirtion  di.*4riet, 
iu.>l  r*  tiini^  two  niemU-rs  of  [Kirtiatiiiiit.  and  ii>nt;uns 


limestone  whii-h  underlie  tht*  atljacent  c«>untry,  and  in 
an  ordinary  l>ut  rather  substantial  numner.  iVe  gdieni 
a|>peanuMv  of  Kingston  is  that  of  an  ancient  pjiglwh 
town,  yet  aa  there  lias  lMH*n  a  recent  infusion  of  enter 
priniiig  meix-luuits  and  artiiUUiH  into  the  business  eirrlcs 


ll 


'•'.ir  li^uiks  of  diM^Mint,  two  s:i\in;;s  iiiMitutions,  sixtivn  of  tlu*  placv,  there  exist  many  fiivorable  symptoms  of 

fir<.  lit*',  and  marine  inMinui«*i*  otFui-s;  fiur  latli«»li«.\  sulwtxmtial  improvement  I- 

!!ir<i'  Kpi'«ii[i.iliaii,  oni*  Mi'thiNli^t  Kpi*i«-<»i):d,  two  I'n?;- 1      (.olMMifg  is  a  small  but  thriving  city  of  alMuit  8,000  j; 

I  \ii  ri.iii.  onr  ('iMi;;n-gutional,  and  one  Ikiptist  rhun*h  ed-  inhabitiUitM,  situated  f»n  I^c  Ontario,  one  hundred  and 

i:l>>*N;  two  otlli'gi'%,  line  mnvi-nt  iuid  thnv  a^lums;  five  miliw  west  of  Kingston,  in  the  county  of  Northum- 

a!--!  luaiiy  iithiT  public  build in:;s,  iriM it iitiniis  and  muni-  berlaiid,  and  at  tin*  tsiuithem  t«*rminuH  of  a  niiln«d  hi 

I  :*.il    t-Ma)lli^lllllilt^   of    Fn'iirh   and     Kiigli>h   t»rigin.  pnKieM  of  omstniction,  to  coiiniH?t  by  a  lak«>  tt'rriage  the 

T.'i-   withdr.iwal  of  Hritioli  eii<iiunig('iiu*nt  of  the  tim-  lin«-s  of  railway  from  l'hiladel|ihia  and  New  York  with 

li<  r  tr.uli',  by  tin*  ri-bat«  iinrit  of  dutifs  on  tlu*  same  ar-  tlk'  navigable  watrm  of  the  liitirgian  liay.     It  has  rincn 

lii  if  fmtu  the  lialtir  S-a.  aibl  tlit>  re|K^d  of  the  er>m  from  thi'  oindition  nf  a  nirre  lake  pi>rt  into  that  of  a 

:.iM<s  rbiM*ki'«l  the  gntvkth  of  Qui*Ur,  and  it  now  iN-ars  young  city,  «-liii'Ay  from  the  uui*^'^  which  turned  the 

i.-\i<l«nii'  iif  iImulIi'Iiiv.  comnien.v  of  (  ana«Ia  «Hit  of  tin*  St.  I Jii« niice, and  mig 

'Ilh*  luirU.r  «>f  thU  annitit  rity  is  not  unlike  that  of  gi-Ht«xl  nt*ipnsid  trade  with  the  rniti<d  States.     Leva- 

Ni  ;v  York,  an  th**  i^huid  tif  Orlfjuis,  like  l^»rig  Naiid,  t4'«l  at  a  luirlmr  ]i*sh  atli'iitil  by  ice  tliaii  any  othtT  upon 

•»'r\i'4  a^  .1  KirriiT  a^aiii^t  lu'avy  M-as  and  airinis  two  tin*  iKirlhrni  ^or\*<«  of  tlh*  lake,  and  one  susceptible  of 

i  U.iUiu  N  iif  apf'picuh.     It  lias  a  fmntage  nf  alsmt  fiflt^i  iM'iiig  ke]it  ojH'n  t*ir  Mcainers  during  the  greater  iiortion     i 

ni.'.>  ->  •>!!  lii'th  Mdi*««  I  if  till*  ri\«T,  ifthieh  nut  «*iily  allovkN  of  iftint*T,  it  is  cmifHlrntly  expvcii'd  bv  thi*  inhabitants    I 

fc{>.i>  I-  ffP  thi'  nf«i-«^>ary  ukirvi's,  \tnl  it  contains  oivi'sof  of  ilu'  pl:icv  that  it  will  iM-come  one  of  th«*  mcmt  impor^  'I 
>  .*V>  .i-iit  II  Ki:^  I  it  111  If  to  fViat  t<>rty  iiiillinriN  of  I'ubie  ffvi  .  tant  oimiii«'n*iid  toiAiin  in  tliat  M'<iion  of  the  prtivince.  \\ 

•    •>{' ...iiiInt.  4-i;;hty  iiiillinns  of  Mi|N-r1i«ial  tit't  ofd«':ils,  U^  It  in  tlit'  csifHtol  of  tjR'  united  cinintiiv  of  Northumbei^     | 

,    «>i  li'o  lai^i'  i(ii;uiiitii-s  nf  LithwiNMl  ami  sLav«*s.     IV'  tiile  land  and   Ihirham,  and  ixpiitaiuH  two  bftnk  agencii-s,  ti'n 

i-*  tr>  «h.  and  ••xtrinU  iiiiu*ty  iiiiK-s  a)io\e  the  eity,  aini  is  tin*,  life,  ami  nuiriiie  insunuice  offices;  one  savings  in- 

I'  !    filU  H:iliiu*  within  .in  t^pial  di^tamv  Mnw.     The  stituti«jn,  wvifl  churehms  one   cdlege,  one  the«il(«ic«l 

T,\*  r  navigation  ti'nniiiates  at  th«*  jMiint  wherp  pilots  are  sriiiinank*,  one  acwieniy,  two  grammar  aclioolsf  four  Axir 

Likiii.  aUiut  ofii*  hiindrtsl  and  liAy  milcA  lu'low  tJie  eity,  iug  mills,  and  one  of  tbt*  largest  woolen  mills  in  the 

but  tin*  river  and  gulf  navigation  ti*  the  AtUntic  exttinls  province,  employing  about  two  hundred  handsiand  nai: 

•u\fn  hundred  miiu^     llie  gulf  debouches  iiiUi  the  ocean  ,  uiMrturing  about  uoo  ih'^t'tnil  yards  of  ^fMida  ^^  ^k\ 
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Toronto,  formerly  York,  is  the  largest  city  in  West- 
ern Canada,  numbering  at  present  about  35,000  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  nearly  one  fifth  are  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  located  on  an  extensive  and  beautiful  bay 
of  Lake  Ontario,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  west 
of  Kingston,  and  fiiiy  miles  cast  of  the  flourishing  city 
of  Hamilton,  whose  enterprising  and  ambitious  citizens 
are  resolved  to  lead  in  the  march  of  improvement  Thus 
advantageously  situated  for  commerce,  in  the  fix)nt  of  a 
deep  and  expansive  region  of  productive  farms,  irrigated 
by  streams  afl()rding  hydraulic  privileges,  and  at  the  con- 
verge of  numerous  thoroughfiires,  completed  and  pros- 
pective, it  has  had  an  uninterupted  and  healthy  growth 
to  its  present  consequence,  which  has  impressed  it  with 
a  liveliness  of  aspect  and  a  solidity  of  form  which  ren- 
der it  attractive  for  residence  and  business.  The  city 
is  an  electoral  district,  returning  two  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  contains  four  banks,  one  savings  institution,  thir- 
ty-two fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance  oflices;  four  Epis- 
copalian, four  Methodist  Episcopal,  three  Catholic,  one 
Scotch,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Congregational,  two  Dis- 
ciples, one  Baptist,  and  one  AfHcan  Baptist  church  edi- 
fices ;  one  university,  three  colleges,  one  academy,  one 
normal  school,  two  grammar  schools,  one  convent,  par- 
liament buildings,  provincial  asylum,  two  hos])itals,  two 
di^«pensaries,  one  custom-house,  one  court-house,  and  jail, 
six  large  hotels,  besides  numerous  other  buildings  and 
establishments  for  religious,  literary,  charitable,  and 
educational  purposes,  llie  buildings  are  generally  of 
brick. 

Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  Burlington  Bay,  and  of  the 
Lake  Ontario  and  River  St  Lawrence  navigation,  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  best  settled  portion  of  the  province,  from 
the  commercial  eligibility  of  its  situation,  the  rapidity  of 
its  recent  growth,  its  present  size  and  beauty,  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  prospects,  is  styled  "  the  Queen  Qty  of 
Canada.^  Itwas  laid  out  in  1814,  contained  a  population 
of  2,509  in  1839,  5,000  in  1840,  10,248  in  1850,  and 
the  same  is  supp(^ed  to  have  reached  20,000  in  1854. 
It  is  the  county  seat  of  Wentworth  and  Halton,  and  an 
electoral  district  returning  one  member  of  parliament 
It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  bonk  of  British  North 
America,  and  of  the  Gore  bank,  and  one  of  the  places 
of  business  of  the  Bank  of  Upper  Cancoda,  the  Commer- 
I  ial  bank  of  Midland  District,  and  of  the  bank  of  Mon- 
ireal.  It  also  contains  the  office  of  the  Great  Western 
Riijlr^  lad  company,  two  saNings  institutions,  eighteen  fire, 
life  and  marine  insurance  offices,  tliirteen  churches  of  dif- 
fori»nt  religious  denominations,  and  some  of  them  very 
imposing,  six  academies,  one  ladies'  seminary,  one  Cath- 
olic VK'nevolent  school,  one  orplum  school,  eight  hotels, 
one  court  house  and  jail,  a  custom-house,  post-office,  mar- 
ket-house and  town-hall.  Hamilton  is  also  enriched  with 
various  manufacturing  establishments,  the  machinery  of 
which  is  moved  by  steam  power,  of  which  there  arc  sev- 
eral flouring  mills,  saw  mills,  planing  mills,  foundries,  ma- 
chine shops,  and  an  extensive  broom  factory.  And  in  the 
rear  of  the  citv,  there  are  inexhaustible  strata  of  both 
freestone  and  limestone,  which  are  freely  resorted  to  for 
material'*  for  substantial  and  ornamental  buildings.  The 
facings  of  the  bank  buildings,  postofliice,  and  many  pri- 
vate residences,  are  admirable  specimens  of  walls  con- 
striuHed  of  stone  from  these  quarries. 

The  villages  of  Canada  arc  numerous,  and  in  the  up- 
per country  they  are  generally  thrift:y  and  promising. 
Such  of  them  as  enjoy  marine  or  railway  filcilities  for 
commerce  with  Europe  or  the  United  S.tates,  concen- 
tnUe  tbo  greatest  wealth  and  population.    Arvd^Vvv^r^N^t 


they  are  accommodated  with  hydraulic  privileire«,  and 
conveniently  accessible  to  the  lakes  and  the  St  Lav- 
rence,  they  are  enlivened  with  exhibitions  of  active  siu 
profitable  business. 

New  Brunswick  lies  south-east  of  Canada,  bctwewj 
that  country  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  greater  part  of  i: 
is  a  wilderness,  but  its  soil  is  naturally  rich.  It  iswel; 
watered,  and  favorably  situated  for  commerce  and  th**  : 
fisheries.  The  history  of  the  province  is  embodied  :n  '' 
that  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  it  formed  a  part  ti  I 
1785.  The  first  settlement  attempted  here  l»y  0)^ 
British  was  in  1762,  when  a  few  families  from  Niu 
England  established  themselves  on  the  River  St.  Juhn. 
During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  several  other  famiii«.'< 
removed  from  New  England  to  this  territory,  and 
settled  the  town  of  Sunbury.  At  the  peace  of  17sS. 
there  were  not  above  eight  hundred  inhabitants  in  this 
region ;  but  during  the  following  year,  four  thousand  rvo 
hundred  loyalist  emigrants  from  the  American  states 
arrived  here ;  and  in  1785,  a  royal  charter  constitutro 
the  settlements  a  province,  by  the  name  of  JWir  Brvns- 
wick.  Its  history  from  this  period  embracer  fewever.*« 
of  a  nature  to  be  recorded  in  history.  The  boundan-  i 
between  New  Brunswick  and  the  state  of  Maine  wa«  ' 
long  a  subject  of  controversy  between  the  British  ar>  i 
American  governments ;  but  this  was  at  len^h  adjusrt-^i 
by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  in  1842.  Within  a  shon 
period  of  the  present  year,  (1849,)  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Brunswick  have  become,  to  a  considerable  extci/. 
dissatisfied  with  their  colonial  condition,  and  are  rA*v 
anticipt:ting,  in  common  with  the  Canadians,  some  es- 
sential changes  in  their  political  system.  The  govern- 
ment of  New  Brunswick  consists  of  a  legislati\e 
assembly,  a  council,  and  a  governor.  The  populatiou 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand.  St.  John,  the 
capital,  has  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  peninsula,  separated  from  New 
Brunswick  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.     Its  Atlantic  coast  is  broken  into  innumerable 
small  bays,  harbors,  and    inlets.      The  face   of  ire 
country,  in  general,  resembles  that  of  New  Brunswick 
The  French  visited  this  region  in  the  latter  part  of  r\< 
sixteenth  century,  and  gave  the  peninsula  the  name  oi' 
Acadia^  which  it  retained  for  a  long  time.     They  car- 
ried on  a  profitable  fur  trade  with  the  Indians ;  and  m 
1604,  De  Monts,  a  French  Protestant,  formed  a  sf!:>- 
ment  at  Port  Royal,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  but  iliis  »s« 
destroyed  a  few  years  afterward  by  Captain  ArgalLt:: 
Englishman.     In  1621,  James  I.  of  England  made  i 
grant  of  the  country  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  ai.i 
its  name  was  changed  to  Nova  Scotia.     French  :i::' 
Dutch  settlers  resorted  here  in  considerable  nunilM-r- : 
and  in  1632,  the  whole  countrj'  was  ceded  to  Frani*«  - 
Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1654,  sent  an  armament,  uL..-: 
conquered  all  the  French  and  Dutch  settlements ::  .: 
by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  Nova  Scotia  was  again  nl  ::- 
quishcd  to  the  French.     During  the  vmr  between  E^:;- 
land  and  France,  in  1690,  a  force  from  Boston,  '«:••: 
the  command  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  captun-d  ?«  r 
Royal,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole    proxinci.- 
which,  bv  a  new  charter,  wna  added   to  the  civcrsi 
ment  of  Massachusetts;  but  in   1697,  the  peace  k-i 
Ryswick  restored  the  country  to  France.     In  1704.  •: 
was  again  invaded  by  an  expedition  from  Boston,  and 
in  1710,  Port  Boyal  was  captured  by  a  British  force. 
At  length,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  Noi» 
Scotia  was  finally  ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britam. 
^      KSv&T  >^^  ^cx\uiEiltion  of  this  country,  the  tettlemeD 
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of  ii  WII.S  hnv'  iiftfli-ctcMl  liv  the  Rritisli.  Vrr\'  ffw 
I  Mr*' ins,  rxi'«'|»i  tniflinir  iiilvf'ntiin*rN,  n's<irtf'(I  to  Ni>va 
S'.i!.:i,  mill  rli#'  rstal)li'ihiii<>ii!s  wrn*  iiuifh  Iianissnd 
!iy  ihi-  li)iii;iiiM.  On  nti«;  iifMMMfin,  tliry  rn|»turiMl  six- 
fi  rzi  or  »ii-\riiii'rii  vfsst'Is  that  wf'n*  Ivitm  at  aticlior  in 
itn-  iinrljtir  uf  <  'aiisi'aii.  Tlur  coii«|iH'st  of  (*ape  Mnion, 
•I   1*  ■.*),  hy  \\ir  Ni'W  Kiiu'iaiul  tnii)pH«  ^av«*  iiion?  «*ru- 

■  >  ?•'  tip*  iiilialMtaiiTs  ut'  Nova  Scutia  ;  ami  in  1749, 
i      r.[iL'li*«li  laid  the  foiitxiatiuii  «*r  Halifax. 

i  ii<-  I  III  linns  continuotl  to  give  tlioni  innch  nnnoy- 
i!.>  •  ..-iriil  :is  it  uaH MUSI MM*t«.'d  thai  the  French  Acadiatu* 
%v> T'  iiii'liiii-d  ti>  iL*isist  the  savapes  in  tlunr  hojttiliiicM, 
•■  liri'i^li  •:*>vi'rnnirnt  <iftfrinined  to  rr»mov<'  ihtMn 
I' >i.i  ihf  pn'\in<rr.  Thcv  did  not  n*ndilv  siihmit  to 
'I..-.  III!  .i-up',  and  the  onirrs  fur  th«Mr  cxpulHifUi  were 
•  \«  i''i'im|  with  little  rf;r;inl  to  hnmnnity.  Tlieir  viihi^'s 
XM  n*  liurnt  to  tho  ground,  nml  tlieir  fanns  laid  waste. 
Ill''  wn-N'lu'd  inlvihitantN,  di'prived  of  shi-ltor,  were 
(  •pn;H'l|iii  Id  fly  to  iIk*  woodi^,  or  i>sca|ie  into  the  ad- 
,  'it in:;  |>nivinrt>4,  or  snrrcndiT  as  prisoners,  and  In* 
dr.iL'L'fd  out  of  tlH;  country.  Such  was  the  deplonibio 
i'i:«-  nf  n«.'arly  twenty  thouNanH  Fn*nch  Acadians.  This 
(M'.iinity  afTordii  tlie  groundwork  of  a  poem  by  Mr. 
I.iiMi'fi  !low. 

Il.ilifix,  on  nrcount  of  it*  excellent  harlMir,  iMwamc 
a  n;i\al  Ntation,  and  the  hcad-qunrteni  of  the  Hrititih 
fip'i's  in  AnK*ricn;  and  by  thii  mt'ann.  the  city  ac- 
I  jpil  a  dr^'HT  of  iin|iortaiire  l»i*fi»n*  unknown.  Dur- 
iiii:  tli«>  war  of  IN  12,  thf*  coniin«'rrt*  of  the  Tnited 
."^1  i'r<;  siutri-red  much  annoyance  tnun  the  proximity 
dt'  this  n-nd«'Zvoiifl  of  nriii.*ih  cruisnni.  The  pn*sent 
|t<<pi1a:ion  of  Nf>va  Scotia,  including  Cafie  Breton,  w 
'••!•■  hiintlrcd  and  sixty- five  thousiind. 

Thi-  ^nvi*rnm«*nt  of  Nova  Scotia  is  formed  upon  the 
ii«  ill  ciilfinial  model.  Halifax,  \\w  capitid,  has  one 
iif  t!ii'  in<jftt  commodious  hart)ors  in  the  world,  and  the 
m'»>t  r\ tensive  dock-yanJ  in  Hritish  America.  The 
iiihiiii:Tan?^  consist  chiftlv  of  military*  officers  and  m<^r- 
(•haii!"j.  For  M*une  yrar«,  the  trath*  and  prosfN'rity  of 
ihf  phu'i*  hav«*  Immmi  d(H:Iinin(;.  Th«»  population  luis 
d.Mi.iii>«)i«'d  fr«tni  twflve  thousand  to  nim*  tlmusand. 
ILi'ii'ix  is  still  iinfMirtant  as  iIm*  interini'diate  |N»rt  at 
which  the  Itritish  steam jmcke Is  touch  on  their  |ias.sage 
If  !\%ftii  Li%«'r(NM)|  and  the  I'nited  Stati'S. 

Til**  Island  of  (!apk  nRKTON,lM'tw#*fn  Nova  Scotia 
nil'!  Ni'wfoniiilland,  ^snn  <iccupi«'d  hy  the  Fn-nrh  in 
1711.  It  uas  fiiNt  ns<'d  as  a  lishing  station  :  but  alKiut 
ITJtl,  th' y  rn-rtrd  stnmi;  fort ifica'. ions  at  I^ouishur^, 
w'.i.i'li  sihia  luTaine  so  im|N»rtant,  as  a  iniliiary  and 
:<  i\:i!  ^\itiiin,  as  to  acfpiin?  tlw  name  of  thtr  *^  <  lihraltxir 

■  I"  Amutiivi."  This  fonnidahh'  pl.'ice  was  captun*d 
Ky  '.III-  New  Kiigland  inNips  in  ITIfi;  hut  it  was  re- 
-■•ifi  .1  a'  th««  jM-ace  of  Aix-ia-(*hapi'lti*,  in  17  |N.  It  «ns 
(-  ijiViri  d  ac-'iui  hy  tho  Hritish  and  New  Knirland  fort*(*s 
in  n.'iN,  (|[)ii  has  n*mained  a  Hritish  |MJSNi'H<iiiin  to  the 
I':'—  lit  liny.  It  was  at  fin*t  attachi-d  to  ihr  povern- 
iiif  :i^  lit'  Nii%a  S(*oiia,  and  aOfrwani  placrd  iimicT  a 
li^'iiii-;  'jM\rrnin«'nt;  but  in  1H20,  it  was  finally  n-an- 
111  \id  to  Nova  S*oiia. 

.\i.\viiii-M>t.AMi  IS  an  island  lyinp  at  the  mouth  of 
ih*' <  lulf  of  St.  I-awn-Mcr.  It  is  tin-  neari'St  to  Kurn|ie 
<it'  all  \hf*  .'Xmt-rtcan  trrrittirirs.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
sha)»i*,  lit'ing  alNiut  thnt*  huininHi  mih*s  in  extent  on 
eai'h  sith'.  The  criB*<t  is  broken  and  ind<*nt<'d  by  bmnd 
and  df«-p  hays  and  liarbors.  Tin.'  p^iwrul  as|iect  of 
the  land  is  wild  and  rugged,  es|M-<*ially  wb«'n  viewed 
frtiin  llie  sea.  Inatead  of  those  noble  fonrsts  of  tall 
irvos,  with  which  to  many  pans  of  Nortli  America  are 
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covered,  Newfoundland  exliibits  only  a  thick  growth 
of  stunted  tn-rs  and  shnil»s.  Sonie  tracts,  however, 
nnr»  well  fitted  for  pastuni;rf\  This  i>land  hasscar»v*ly 
anv  history.  It  was  tin*  first  North  AnnTican  territory 
diM*ovrn*d  by  Kuro[H'ans,  and  tin*  last  to  be  explon'd. 
John  (*a)H>t,  as  wr  liave  already  suited,  discovm-d 
Ncwfoiindlanil  in  I  li)7 ;  but  the  interior  was  nevirr 
|NMietmled,  and  iiothin*;  was  known  of  the  island, 
except  the  harlsjrs,  and  some  tew  plares  at  a  little 
distance  inland,  till  alnnit  ]N*J,'>.  The  ni^'ired  and  for- 
bid«ling  ap|H*aranre  of  the  eountry  otliTcd  no  induce- 
ments ff»r  si'ttlers  to  establish  them^^rlvi's  her»* ;  ami 
those  who  visited  tin?  slion-s  were  attncti'd  hv  the  cod 
fisher\',  which  is  nion*  proiluctive  h'-re  than  in  any 
other  fiart  of  the  known  world. 

The  Fn*nch  laid  claim  to  Ni-wfoundland  on  a 
pn'tence  of  priority  of  discover),  nlli';»in;j  that  the 
fishermen  of  Hiscay  fn*f|uenteil  the  Uinks  near  this 
island  before  tlie  time  of  i\ilumbus.  They  made. 
however,  no  attempts  to  seitlr  on  the  island  for  a  long' 
time  a  Her  tlic  discovery  by  Caliot.  Hut  so  early  war 
the  value  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  discoven'd, 
that  within  twenty  years  aAer  the  voyage  of  C*alK>t, 
upward  of  iiAy  vessels,  of  difTcrcnt  nations,  were 
found  employed  here  in  taking  cod.  The  Knglish 
soon  outnumlN'ri'd  all  the  otiiers,  and  foniifHi  sett  If  >• 
mentfl  on  the  island.  Their  sovereignly  was  recog- 
nizc*d  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  n-wrv^'d,  how- 
ever,  to  the  FriMich  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  Imnks. 
This  was  confiniieii  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1 7611, 
when  tlv'*  sinall  island^  of  St.  I*ierrc  and  Miqiu'lon 
were  gmnted  to  them  for  curing  and  dr\'ing  tlieir  fish. 

At  the  commenci'ineiit  of  the  rf*volutionarv  troubles 
in  .\merica,  the  Hriti*ih  parliament  {Kissed  an  act  pro- 
hibiting the  people  of  New  Kiiglaiid  from  ftshing  at 
Newfoundland  ;  hut  at  the  fteace  of  17N3,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should 
enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish  on  the  Imnks 
of  Newfoundland,  in  the  (Sulf  of  St.  I^awrcncc,  and 
on  the  const  of  Newfoumlland,  and  the  neighlKirb<N>d. 
The  American  right  of  tithing  extends  to  within  thn'C 
miles  of  the  shf»re  .  thi-y  an*  allowed  also  to  drj*  their 
fi*di  on  any  of  the  neighltoring  ciKists  unoccupied  by 
Hritish  wttlers. 

Newfoundland,  at  pn*M*nt,  contains  aliout  ninety 
thousand  inhabitant^,  almost  all  fisherm(*n,  scattert'd 
along  the  s<Mithern  ami  eastern  cofisr,  in  sixty  or  m*v- 
enty  fishing  stations.  St.  JohnV,  the  capital,  is  one 
of  tbesi*.  The  houM'H  arr*  of  wikmI  ;  and  the  town  has 
n.'|K*ateflly  sutFi-ri'd  by  tln's.  The  p(»pulalion  varies 
areonling  to  the  wnson :  the  stationary'  amount  is 
alKiiit  eleven  thouMind.  Newfoundland  has  a  W*gis- 
lature  of  its  own,  and  the  governnn'iit  diN's  not  differ 
fn»m  those  of  inrMt  of  the  o!hf*r  Hritish  American 
colonies. 

!*Ri.\«i;  KtiwABtAs  Isi.A?cr>,  fomierly  called  Si, 
JohnM^  lies  in  the  <MiIf  of  St.  I«awrence,  near  Nova 
Scotia  :  it  win  si'ttled  by  the  Fn-neh,  and  captured  by 
the  HritLMh  in  17*V4.  rndi-r  tin*  Hritish  dominion,  it 
was  first  attached  to  the  govf*mment  of  Nova  Scotia  ; 
but  in  1773,  it  was  er4*cted  in?f»  a  distiiM't  colonv 
Its  goveniment  is  like  that  of  the  other  Hritish  pnn'- 
inces.  The  pr»pulation  is  almut  thirty -five  thtmsand. 
(*harl«ittetown,  tlie  capital,  has  about  three  thousand 
five  hundrt'd  inhabitnnts. 

The  people  of  jii*  'iSlund  are  engaged  in  agriculiurp, 
the  fisheries,  uiip- building,  apd  the  timber  trade.  It 
has  a  uumbor  of  ezcellent  harhoca  an^ 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXVIl. 
Preliminary  View  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  Stales  occupy  ilie  miJdle  portion  of 
North  America,  from  the  AllaiilJc  (u  the  Pucilk 
Ocean.  Consibting  of  ibicleen  Stales,  tbree-fuurtlis 
of  a  century  ago,  they  are  now  iliirty-one  in  number, 
including  the  District  of  Columhia,  and  several  ex- 
tensive Territories,  rapidly  being  filled  with  people. 
They  lie  between  24°  and  '19°  uorth  latiiuile,  and  G7° 
and  125°  east  longiiude ;  the  southern  bouiidury  being 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Stales  of  Mexico,  with 
BriUsh  America  on  the  north,  'i'he  greatest  extent 
of  the  country  from  north  to  aiiuth  is  about  seventeen 
hundred  miles,  and  from  east  to  ivesi  three  thousand 
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I  immense 
D  east,  and  the  Rocky 
r  general  direciioQ  being 
north  and  saulb.  These  divide  the  country  into  three 
regiuns :  the  Atlantic  slope,  lying  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies ;  the  Pacilic  slope,  lying  west  of  ilie  Rocky 
Mountains;  and  the  great  valley  of  ibe  Misaisaippi, 
lying  between  these  two  ranges  of  mountains. 

The  Alleghaniea  are  not  a  jegular  and  continuous 
chain,  but  rather  a  plutean,  upon  which  rise  a  series 
of  mountains,  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys, 
generally  of  considerable  elevation.  The  highest 
peaks  are  those  of  the  White  Mountaioe,  in  New 
Hampshire,  rising  six  thousand  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  in  Vermont,  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains  are  live  thousand  feel 
Ligh;  in  New  York,  llie  Catskills  are  four  thousand 
feet.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  the  ranges  ex- 
tend in  several  long  parallel  ridges,  some  points 
rising  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet. 

The  Kocky  Mouolains  are  a  continuatioo  of  the 
CoidiUeru  of  Mexico,  and  kts  on  k  acala  ot  gi«ax«i 


lagnilude  as  to  height  s 
iaiance  from  the  Pacific 
undred    miles.       DeTwec 


id  length.  Their  btoi 
m»y  be  considered  u  i 
1  these  and  the  MaeM 
there  are  various  minor  ranges.  That  ckIM  i 
Maritime  Range  ia  the  most  noted. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  embracee  &  rast  rxicnl 
couniry,  a  large  portion  of  it  of  the  greurst  Trnilf 
Here  is  the  longest  river  in  the  «rurld,  »orae  of 
tributaries  being  equal  to  the  great  rifero  of  liie  E« 
ern  Continent.  Along  the  eaatero  bonlera  of  iho  Ma 
eissippi,  civilization  spreads  ovor  tho  surfoee  ;  iia  d 
west,  a  large  portion  is  occupied  by  llie  India: 
only  sparsely  settled  by  hunters  and  trappers. 

The  Pacific  slope  is  highly  diversified,  prewniii 
wido  dnsens.  lofty  mountains,  exteudcd   |>laini,  t^ 
large  rivers,  with  many  curious  and  striking  pbnM 
ena  of  climate  and  vegetation.     Here  also  ib«  prec 
metals  abound,  giving  to  ibis  region  au   inietest  : 
as  has  rarely  attached  to  any  other  country. 

The  coasts  of  the  Uniicd  States  are  bordered  I 
three  sens — the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  aitd 
Pacific.     The  eastern  coast  is  intersected  by  bub 
ous  bays,  though  none  of  very  great  dimcnsinn*. 

None  of  the  great  lakes  lie  wholly  within  lb*  Utt 
tury  of  the  United  Slates  except  Michigan;  a  putt 
Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior,  are  within  iT 
British  provinces. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  Uniind  Stale*  ian| 
thus  classed  ;  those  of  the  MiBsiasippi  Valler,  •!* 
flow  into  tho  Mississippi,  or  into  the  Gulf  uf  Men 
those  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  which  empty  iatB 
Atlantic  ;  and  those  of  the  Pacific  slupe,  wbtcb  i 
iDlo  the  Pacific. 

The  principal  animals  of  N'ntih  America  are  b 
within  the  limits  ol  the  United  Siniea.  Tb»  iar^ctf  i 
our  quadrupeds  is  the  bison,  still  found  in  coaaidenU 
quantities  upon  tlie  western  prairies.  The  | 
bear,  the  fiercest  of  his  tribe,  and  the  dkmi  f 
.wild  aoiinal  on  this  conlinant,  inhibila  ihe  fa 
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l<io   i:<i.kv    M.>i:i.!'niiv      Til-  nx.  <"-.  •  1'..  or  ^^■^]•ui. 

1       .\...-..i.it\.  !,..!.  11.    Init..!  S-.vs  in  tl.r  number 

Vir:'ir(...i.'':.rr.  ;<M<t   >inil<- iWr.  :>rr  l.>iii,.>   in  .i.nVr.'i.t 

'..r  lis  xlxHils  t.r  |~.j.iilir  .<.!:t.-:i^ in  tin-  (luiiilH-r 

;...  i.iii-       1  ..\.-..  *..Uv-.  l.-i.ii:.-r-<.  w..;i.n.i.-..  [..■v 

nil. I  f\.-i<'Ii'ii<'i-  .ll'  i'»  s,  1 1  liihiks.  n.T  in  tlir  cticap- 

V.  I.,  r  1.-.  iiiiii^,  <i|  .■ssuin-.  an.l  ..lli.-r  iniTlru|i.'.l»>.  xiill 

nt-sN  iiii.I  iiiiiiil.>r  of  IK  ii.-w.[i.iji<  rs  nii.l  »t!i<'r  |H-ri<iiU 

:   :,.I.|T   ..ri,:„  ,|,.ir..  is     'IV   wiU  tuik.-v.  ili<>  m>- 

iral  fuUli.-. ll,..  ..tiMKil  r:r.'iihiii..ii  of  ilii-   Ui- 

1  !■-<   ol  oi.t   l<;r<l-..  1.  .  .•iiitiiiHi   111  llir  w<'Mi'-rii  SuIi-h 

l.-r  ii.  (mik-ililv  <.',x  nii:ii'<iis  of  .-oi-i.-s. 

U..    |,,<>-    cr.x...'.   |.|-. :miI    oll.rr    u  i<»-'-l>ir<N    111 

Til.-  army  nf  ill.-  liiii-.l  St  .1.  s  in.'lii.!.-^   aUiiit  Irn 

.^'iiii.li:i<-.-,       Ilv    I'tiiiii.iiriKi:    rli.-    :iiiiiiMlt    itI'    North 

thous-iii'l  milt  ;  tlu-  iiatv  hiv.iiiv-loiir  mus.-I*  «|'  war. 

Ai[i.ri.vi  will  ilii.--  1.1   S.m!!i    \niri.  I,  »■■■   sliiill  •..<■ 

<>r  all  kin.Is. 

i''  i!   Ill  [Ik-  !  iii<r  til.  fi-  an-  ninny  i-y  ■  n  ■«  iiiikiioivn  iii 

'J'lii-  fiiit.-l  SlMiH   nn-   :i!1  uiii'iil  iiii.l.  r  a   B.-ncral 

i'l.r  j"ini"ri  ofllif  rMiit;ii-lit. 

C'lvrnimi  III  (-all.'il  n  1  .-.li  ril  Ii.'|>LiMi.'  :  llial  is.  a   rn- 

'1  I..'  liirr.  rinl  [v.iI.,iEi,  dt"  rh-  V mU-\  S!:it.-s  pri-<i'lit 

(itililir  in  uhi.-li  sfvir.l  k.  ji:ir;iti'    ti'[mlilii-s  an-  fidt-r- 

,.:r;i..xl    .-..rv   .!.-.ri;,n ,1    ^..  1    :,.i.l    >li,i,;,t.-.      Til. 

aii-il.  or  uniti'.l  int..  nii.'.     'Ilii'  |i'i;isl:itivi-  [Miw-tr  'il 

«.--,l.!.-    |.r...lii.ii'>ii^    i.i.UI..   ...f  .11.   i..'.;in.>.   n.-i-. 

ihi;  riiii.-.!  Sim.-s  K  >,-si.-.|  111  i|„.  1i:iiii1m  »r  Ci»inir4-i.«. 

'i:,i    i.,.-.i/.-.    .nil    li.r...  iFhlr.  !.  IV     .  1,-.  I  *.li.|.:i.--.  i.f 

wlii.h    i-onsisH    (if   iw.)    Iir: Ii-s      tin-    Scinic    ami 

!:,...■   Mill.  Irs    ^r.■    r.iriii,l..-.|       Tl,-     Mi.r.inl    vali 1 

lldtis.'  of  Itrf.n-s.'iilitiKs.       1  III.   I'XiTulivr  jiiiwrr  is 

1   .■  ■uTi.iillHMl  i.ri.!i;.;s..rtli.-  I.,,!.  1  Si:itrs  is  aliuui 

visii-il  111  tl„.  linmls  oi'  il  rriM.|.-itt,  uhn.  with  vari.'Un 

•.■^•■U.-  l.im'lr.'.liiL:l;i..N-.<>l'.|..:l,i.. 

suli'irliti.itr  iillii-irs.  udnijiiisli-r  tin-  i;.>vi'tiiiiiMil,  ariJ 

T;,.-  iiMlul  »s  w.ll  !.s  il„-  |.r.,-i..>i<  ,t,.-ti!H  are  fur- 

are  iliir.-f..r.-  rall.-.l  th.-  .V.i.intiisir;iiiuii. 

r.  -:.■  1    l<y   \li:.iistil,l.-   itniK'*.      Aiiii'.ist   ilip   1 1 

Till-  L'r.-ai  luisititss  of  111'-  ti'inrnl  i:<ivi>nim<-ni  in, 

;■■■.  ■:  ii>  lit  nr."  I.-..I.  n.:il.  inn.  a-M.  r..|.}"  r.  ri...l  .(m.-k- 

to  liunn;;.-  t||.-  alT:iirs  of  ill-  louiilry  willi  f>irei|.ti  |iiiw- 

~    .  '  r      \h'-:  i>t1«-r  nU  :.r<>  iiU<>  ri''Uiii)iiit.     'I'li.' 

if.  ID  |.n>ii.l>-   Pir   Its  liif-iiri'   aii-iinsi  insurn-iiion 

.     Mi.l   ;,r...|i|.l  ..r  111.-   B..M   mm.'-.   Is  -vi-im-liv..  t.. 

aii.i  iiiv;is,,iii.  aii.l  III  niK-tiil  ti.  nil  ilir  it..,i,.ral  affairs 

•-  ;■  •\    Ur.ili 1  <l<.||  Its.       Till-   >IJli1lll   tLIIIIirU   jT'lll- 

of  llii-  rniiiilry.  w  Initi  may  noi  Imjiprn  to  In-  lli<-  l>ui>i- 

1..  1  ..!  t;,.-  i:..ii.iiry  is  alH.m  ..n-  hiimln  1  iimi  tw.-ntx 

nv.s  <,f  a  [.:'ii:i.  ul;ir   M;!!.'.      Tin:    I'r.'si.I.'nt.  wiili   i 

Vi.-.-IVsi.l<-iii.  IS  .ll.  i.-,|  l.y  <-l.-<-i»r>t  .lt.».ii  in  (he 

1  t.r  iiintiiit'i<'iur>-4  in-  'if  v.i>i  i-xti'iii  tiiiil  ilikirhitv. 

M-v.ral  Mal.'s.      Ml'   )iiil-U   hiH   otli.c   for  four  viMrn, 

1:.'    ;.ii:iii:>l    i:ilii-  i>(  il.<-   r n   t':iliTi<-s  m  •ixtv-liu' 

i.t::..t,>    i.r   .1i.ll.rs.    ..t    «<H>I.    r<>ny-<iulil    iiiiir.im!.. 

ihi'  C'VPrilNli-l.t  of  till-   1   llll.-il  .■^l:itrs.  1  :.llt-.l  tliu  IVx- 

i<  .lii.-t.  lil'v  n.ilU'.Tis;  iri.n.  lifiv-sii   iiiJItoiis  -    |ia[.<-r. 

xli'in's  limis.'       fl-  Is  :.»i-:r<l  l>v  l<>i.r  siil>.inlmaii:  of. 

:i  :i.'  lli,:l.l>^•.      Tti«  lot  il  iiitiUti'I  >\.Ii|.' oI' uII  lii.-  uvu- 

r...rs.    .alli-l    >r.riiirv    i.t    S^.iu.    .-^i.r.iarv   ..f   the 

ii;  :'  t'ln  s  1.  11.'  iriy  oii.'  lli»iis:<ii  1  iiiiltioiis. 

li.asurv.   .v,.ir.-i:in    ol    \\:,r.   iiii.l    S.    r.  :arv  of  I  ho 

1  :.f    iiiiTii.  i1    .-\|Kin«    tin-    :i('<'iii    .'.ir-    li U.  1    nml 

Na»y.ii.'»l.iili  iniy'l>-  a  l.l-  1  th.-  I'ostni.-l-riJ.-ii.ral. 

<  .-:.■}■  iii;l.,oi,..  :.rj,l  tl..-  nii|H>ris  n:--  i..  'irly  t>i<<  -  iin.  . 

r.iiiL'T.  "s   iiii.ls  ;it    Wa-hiii.-l.i;  •  ti'iy  wiiitiT.  aiij 

1 1'lr  •:i.|.ji.i>^'  :iiiiiiiiiiis  I'l  iilioiii  iliri'i'  iiiiili<m  >ii  liiin- 

Irsiisai  Is  jis   l.l. sill,  ss   nt   |L>-   r   |iiii.l.      '('»»  s.naliir* 

.;:-l   ll -XI'I  t.M.s. 

ir.'    s.Nl    lr.im    .ri.  h    M:.t.'.  i-..iis.,(iii-nily  llic  S.-nale 

II.-  |...i.iil.li..i.  ..r  ill-   ItUIrl  .'Jl.nt.s  IS  now  (|S.-..;j 

»<iiis:s;s  or*i\t>.l»o  iii.iiidi  t«,      TI.C  llousr  i.f  Kcji. 

..•    I.i.t  tu.i.-^-ti.r   niilli..ns       In    l>Jl).  it   w.'.h   {.-ss 

r-sMii..i<>.-s  Ins  :i1>.>i.t  lu.i  limi'lnil  .-iiiil  (hirty  iin'iu- 

tl.m  i>-n  iiiilhoiis;   ni  I-IIO.  al"iiit  tl.irt-rii  niilli.iii^. 

litis      .<s..ii:it>irs  ar.-  rl.nsi  n  Inr  sis  yrjrs.  atKl  mem- 

i:.  l-lif,  s.-v.nt..'ii  millions.  A..- 

[..•rs  of  ihi-  H<ms*  ol'  Ui'pr.'M'iitatiti-it  fur  luu  years. 

Iti    •-.iii'ils.    r.iilr<':i-!s.   ai,<|    .Lcirir   t.l.'i'rai.li*,   tin- 

Thrsr  iHo  U«ii.-s  Tiii-.'t  III  ■i|.-.ra!i'  a(iartmriiti  in  the 

I  ..I.-.!  .'<i.-itrs  aur|..is,  ivrv  "tli.r  r.mniry. 

i-a|iit<il,  an.l  thnr  ilcliU- rat  inns  an-  always  distiiici. 

lie  ri-i>-nii<>  of  ihi-  I  nilfJ  Slat-s  is  ilrnvrj  fnim  Th.-  Judiciary  of  ihr  VnitrA  St4lrs  c-iinslstM  ofspf 
•■s  .III  iin|iiirti-i)  s.Hfts  ami  ihi-  |>ul>lic  hmli.  The  rral  jud(!rH,  wlio  huiJ  courlN  H.-pirali-ly  in  rarioui 
ml  PijirniiihtTr  uf  ihi*  piv.Tiimi-iit  is  abaiutjjfly  pattx  uf  lite  t'ninn.  and  rvrry  wiiitrr  llipy  an'  uniird 
ion*  uf  d.dlarn.  The  vlHila  puldic  damaui  in-,  in  one  cuun  at  Wanhini;ion, raited  the  Supreme  L'uun. 
rs  uter  one  thiiuaaiid  milliiiiis  i>l' acre*.  .  lo  hear  tnd  adjudge  such  qjivvurnxx  «»'««.-)  «,>;<«» 'a:^ 
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CHAPTER    CCCCLXXVll. 
Pfdimiiiary  YUw  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  United  Suica  occupy  ihe  middle  portion  of 
Norib  America,  from  the  Atlamic  to  the  Pucitk- 
Ocean.  Cousibting  of  tliirieen  States,  ihree-fourlhs 
of  a  century  agn,  ihoy  are  now  ihirty-one  in  uimilier. 
inctudinji;  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  several  ex- 
tensive Territories,  rapidly  bi-ing  filled  with  people. 
They  lie  between  24°  and  49°  north  latitude,  and  67° 
and  135°  east  longitude ;  the  southern  houndtuy  being 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  ibc  Stales  of  Mexico,  with 
British  America  on  the  nonh.  ihe  greatest  extent 
of  the  country  from  north  to  south  is  about  seventeen 
hundred  miles,  and  from  enst  lo  west  ihree  thousand 
two  hundred  miles.  The  entire  froriiier,  including 
the  sea  and  land,  is  about  ten  thousand  miles. 

Two  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  this  immense 
territory,  the  Allcgbanies  on  the  east,  and  the  Itocky 
Mountains  on  the  west,  their  general  direction  being 
north  and  south.  These  divide  the  country  into  three 
regions:  the  Atlantic  slope,  lying  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies;  the  Pacific  slope,  lying  west  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains;  and  tlie  great  valley  of  ihe  Missiasippi, 
tying  between  these  two  ranges  of  mountains, 

The  Alleghanies  are  not  a  .regular  and  continuous 
chain,  but  rather  a  plateau,  upon  which  rise  a  series 
of  mountains,  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys, 
generally  of  considernblo  elevation,  The  highnst 
peaks  are  those  of  the  White  Monnluin^,  in  New 
Hampshire,  rising  six  thousand  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  ot  the  sen.  In  Vermont,  the  hight'st 
posks  of  ibn  Green  Mountains  are  live  thousand  feel 
nigbl  in  New  York,  the  Calakills  are  four  thousand 
foel.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  the  ranges  ex- 
tend in  several  lung  parallel  ridges,  some  points 
riatng  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  ibousand  feet. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  a  continuaiiun  of  the 
Cotdiilona  of  Mexico,  and  ■»  on  a  scale  of  greater 


magnitude  as  to  height  and  length.  Their  aren 
distance  from  the  Pacific  m»y  be  consiilorcd  a*  : 
hundred  miles.  Ileiween  these  nod  iba  Mracu 
there  are  various  minor  ranges.  Tliat  calletl  I 
Maritime  Range  is  the  most  noted. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  embraces  a  rasi  rxtent 
country,  a  large  portion  of  it  of  the  greateM  fcruli 
Here  is  the  longest  river  in  the  world,  aotnii  of 
tributaries  being  equal  to  the  groat  rivers  of  iba  Ea 
ern  Continent.  Along  the  eastern  bordetvontu)  M 
sissippi.  civilization  spreads  over  the  aurfare  ;  on  I 
west,  a  large  portion  is  occupied  by  th«  lodiaR*. 
only  spnrsely  settled  by  hunters  and  liappvrs. 

The  Pacific  slope  is  highly  diretsifind,  preavali 
wide  deserts,  lofty  mounUins,  rxlendod  plain*,  i 
Inrgo  rivers,  with  many  curious  and  sinking  | 
ena  nf  climate  and  vegctalinn.  Here  also  lbs  pncii 
metals  abound,  giving  to  this  reeion  aa  tmervM  m 
as  bus  rari^ly  attached  lo  any  oiner  country. 

The  coasts  of  the  Uniitd  Sutes  »n  ' 
three  seas — the  Atlinuc,  the  Gulf  of  M«] 
Pacific.     The  eastern  coast  is  iiiierMcled 
OUB  bays,  though  none  of  very  great  dimei 

None  ol  the  great  lakes  lie  wholly  wiiliin 
tory  of  the  United  States  except  Michigui ;  a  part 
Oniario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superioi 
British  provinces. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  United  Sialea  mai 
ihus  claissed :  those  of  the  Mississippi  Vall«y,  wi 
flow  into  the  Mississippi,  or  into  the  Gulf  uf  Mexji 
■hose  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  which  rinfiiy   lata 
Atlantic  :  and  those  of  the  Pacific  slops,  which 
into  the  Pacific. 

The  principal  animals  of  North  Anierira  mn 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.    The  Urfm< 
our  quadrupeds  is  the  bison, still  found  in  uiRaideral 
quaiiiiiies  upon  tlio  westom  prBinus.     Tht> 
bear,  the  fiercest  of  hia  tnbe,  and  the  most  bi 
wild  animal  on  this  contiont,  inbablla  tha 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXVIII. 

A.  D.  1600  to  1643. 
Discoveries  and  Settlements.  —  New  York  — 
Virginia  — Plymouth —  Massachusetts  Bay 
—  Connecticut  —  Rhode  Island  —  Pennsyl- 
vania —  Delaware^  ^*c. 

The  present  United  States  of  America  had  their 
foiiiKiation  in  English  colonies,  the  first  of  wliich  was 
planted  in  Virginia,  in  1(>07. 

We  have  olnunly  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
America  was  discoven;d,  and  parct.'Iled  out  h(;twecn 
the  Kuropoan  powers.  The  Knglish  discovered  the 
coasts  of  North  America  as  early  as  1498,  hut  it  was 
ahiiost  a  century  hffore  any  serious  attempt  wasnuule 
to  occupy  the  country.  Tlie  first  of  these  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  tin;  spirit  of  colonization  in  Eng- 
land was  consequently  checked  for  a  considerahic 
period.  But  it  rcvivj-d  early  in  the  following  ccn- 
turv.  In  1G()*J,  fijirtholomew  Gosnold  sailed  in  a 
small  bark  from  Falmouth,  wuh  thirty-two  persons, 
fi)r  the  northern  |wrts  of  Virginia,  with  the  design 
cf  commencing  a  plantation.  He  steered  due  west, 
lust  I 'ad  of  s;i':Iing  hy  the  Canaries  and  the  West  In- 
dies, and  was  the  first  English  commander  wlio 
came  to  the  country  in  a  direct  course.  After  a  pas- 
sair»'  of  seven  weeks,  they  discovered  land  on  the 
Am''ri<!an  cuast,  and  s:iiling  along  the  shore,  the  next 
day  birheld  a  headland  in  latitude  4*2',  where  they 
came  to  anchor.  Taking  a  grt^at  number  of  cod  at 
this  i^Iace,  they  called  it  Cape  Cod, 

Suhsrquently,  pursuing  his  voyage,  Gosnold  discov- 
ered and  named  Martha^s  Vineyard^  entered  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  and  tinding  a  fertile  island,  he  gave  it  the 
nauur  of  Kiizabeth^  in  honor  of  the  queen.  The  hos- 
liljty  (»f  the  natives  prevented  his  men  from  settling 
(iKMi>.  and  thev  all  returned  home. 

Al' hough  one  hundred  and  nine  years  had  passed 
nwijy  since  the  discovery  of  North  America  by  the 
Kii^rlisli,  and  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
at:«^ui[)t  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  establish  a  colony 
in  Virginia,  yet  not  an  individual  of  that  nation 
\ia^  now  to  Ihi  found  in  all  the  country.  The  {M'riod, 
howi;v(?r,  of  English  settlements  at  length  arrived.  A 
n^-w  patent  was  sought  by  several  gentlemen,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Richard  Hakluyt,  from  King  James, 
lor  th(^  colonizing  of  two  plantations  on  the  main 
r.itiKA  of  America.  This  Mr.  Hakluyt  was  at  that 
time  prrUrndary  of  Westminster,  and  the  masi  active 
and  elhcicnt  promoter  of  English  settlements  in  the 
n<*w  world  ;  and  to  him  England  was  morti  indebted 
for  its  American  possessions  than  to  any  other  man  of 
that  age. 

The  king,  accordingly,  by  a  patent  dated  the  10th 
of  A[>ril,  IGWJ,  divided  that  portion  of  North  America 
whicli  is  included  between  latitude  31'  and  45°  into 
tw(^  noarly  equal  districts,  granting  the  southern  part, 
or  the  first  colony  of  Virginia,  lying  between  34** 
and  t'iS^,  to  a  company  of  merchants  called  the  Lo;i- 
(inn  Company;  and  the  northern,  or  second  colony 
of  Virginia,  embraced  between  41'  and  45',  to  anotlier 
iMxly  called  the  Pi y mouth  Company,  The  intermedi- 
ate district,  from  3H^  to  41**,  was  open  to  both  com* 
panie*«,  who  were  authorized  to  make  settlements,  on 
the  condition  that  they  were  not  within  ono  hun- 
dred miles  of  each  other,  and  were  vested  with  the 
nght  of  territory  along  the  coast  fifty  miles  each 
way 


Preparations  were  made  by  the  London  and  Plymouth 
Companies  to  take  possession  of  the  territories  which 
had  been  thus  assigned  to  them.  The  latter  company 
in  1607,  sent  out  a  colony  of  one  hundred  planters,  who 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebqp  River.  It  con- 
tinued there,  however,  but  a  short  time,  and  sought 
refuge  from  its  sufferings  by  returning  to  England. 
This  was  the  earliest  and  only  attempt  to  settle  the 
northern  colony  till  1620. 

The  effort  in  regard  to  the  southern  colony  ^'as  more 
successful,  after  the  les.sons  of  experience  taught  by  the 
adventures  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  ui  158-t.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding century,  this  colony  had  for  its  father  the  cele- 
brated Captain  John  Smith.  In  the  love  of  adventure 
and  glory,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  a  chivalric  daring 
and  courtesy,  he  was  unequalled  hy  any  man  of  that 
age.  He  came  over  in  1607,  under  Captain  Christo- 
pher New|H)rt,  with  three  ships,  having  on  board  one 
hundred  and  five  men.  Thev  made  an  accidental 
discovery  of  the  noble  Chesa)>eake  Ikiy,  having  lieen 
driven  by  a  storm  in  that  quarter.  Sailing  up  the 
Powhatan  River,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the 
James ^  they  fixed  their  residence  fif\y  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  there  erected  a  few  huts.  This  spot, 
which  received  the  name  of  Jame«/oirn,  though  now 
undistinguished  except  by  its  traditionary  memories, 
was  the  first  of  the  English  settlements  in  the  new 
world. 

The  form  of  government  for  the  infant  colony  was 
highly  unfavomble.  Among  other  obnoxious  features, 
there  was  no  division  of  property  ;  and  for  five  yean 
all  labor  was  to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  joint  stock. 
Religion  was  established  by  law  according  to  theMorm 
of  the  English  church  at  home.  The  council  was 
nominated  by  the  king ;  and  under  his  commission  its 
organization  was  effected  soon  af\er  their  arrival. 
Giptain  Smith  was  eventually  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  colony,  although  at  first  the  choice  fell  on  the 
worst  man  in  the  company  —  Edward  Wingfield. 

The  usual  fate  of  colonies  was  experienced  here 
notwithstanding  the  energy  and  faithfulness  of  Smith. 
Sickness  and  death  soon  made  dreadful  havoc  among 
the  emigrants ;  added  to  this  was  the  ever-annoying 
hostility  of  the  Indians.  In  making  explorations  into 
the  country.  Smith,  af\cr  many  acts  of  daring,  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  natives.  Powhatan,  the  chief, 
or  em|>eror,  of  the  savage  confederacy  in  thesi*  re- 
gions, condemned  him  to  die.  The  deed  would  have 
hi'en  actually  committed  but  for  the  magnanimous 
iiiterfrrence  of  P(x:ahontas,  the  young  daughter  of 
Powhatan,  who  with  her  own  head  shielded  that  of 
Smith  from  the  uplifted  clubs  of  the  savages.  The  de- 
cree of  death  was  reversed,  and  Smith  was  permitted  to 
live.  Mis  knowledge  of  the  savage  character,  and  his 
consummate  address,  were  of  great  service  to  the  dis- 
pirited colony,  and  they  were  carried  through  the  first 
two  years,  though  not  without  losses,  and  disasters, 
and  difficulties,  yet  so  us  to  hold  on  their  way,  with 
the  additions  made  to  tliem,  from  time  to  time,  from 
the  mother  country. 

Under  various  leaders,  and  with  Tarious  fortunes 
the  colony  passed  its  novitiate  down  to  the  year 
1620,  about  which  time,  they  had  the  dawn  of 
civil  liberty,  in  the  calling  of  the  first  general  as- 
sembly un(ler  Governor  Yeardley.  The  colonists, 
until  then,  had  been  nothing  more  than  the  servants 
of  the  company.  In  the  mean  while,  the  excellcoR.  < 
PucahontaAi  who  biaA  xeoAKtfc^  *\«^  \si«ft.  >rsj^«cws6. 
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SETTLEMENT    IN    NEW     TORK 


Mrvices  to  the  colony  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  and  who 
had  been  perfidiously  seized  by  the  English,  was 
providentially  conneclcd  in  marriage  with  an  English- 
man by  the  name  of  John  Rolfe.  In  company  with 
her  husband,  she  went  to  England,  received  Cbristian 
baptism,  bore  a  son,  and  sickened  and  died  at  the 
early  nge  of  twenty-lwo  years.  From  her,  through 
that  son,  flows  some  of  the  best  blood  in  Virginia. 

An  important  event  in  American  history  is  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Hudson  River.  That  occurred  in  1609, 
and  under  circumstances  which  gave  to  two  nalioos 
rlaiins  to  its  waters  and  the  adjoining  territory.  These 
a(\crward  led  to  serious  conHicts   between    the  rival 

Eiwers.  The  discoverer  was  Henry  Hudson,  an 
nglishman  by  birth,  but  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Notwithstanding 
the  opposition  uf  the  English  court,  the  Dutch  were 
fortunate  in  erecting  forts  near  tlie  sites  of  the  pres- 
ent cities  of  Albany  and  New  York.  The  Hudson, 
in  respect  to  navigation,  has  proved  to  be  of  more 
coDSGciiiencc  than  any  other  of  the  American  rivers. 
The  tai^si  slate  and  city  of  the  Union  am  connected 
with  its  waters,  and  half  the  commerce  of  the  nation 
eentres  in  the  noble  bay  which  it  helps  to  constitute. 
The  Dutch  traders,  who  had  settled  on  the  Island  of 
Manhattan,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  New  York. 
found  themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  northern 
colony  of  Virginia,  and,  when  possession  of  the  coun- 
try was  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  British  sovereign, 
rviidily  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  King  Jnnics, 

The  first  settlement  in  New  England  occurred  in 
1620,  and  was  the  next  in  the  order  of  time  to  that  of 
New  York.  The  coast  between  Penobscot  and  Cape 
Cod  had  been  explored  with  great  care,  by  Captain 
Smith  in  1614.    He  presented  a  chan  and  Aeacn^vran 


of  it  to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  who,  thus  learamp''* 
character  and  features,  was  pleased  to  call  it  jV*? 
England,  a  name  which  has  since  becD  applied  to  ihi 
country  east  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  settled  by  lln 
English  Puritans,  a  class  of  people  who  were  dcsir>jii» 
of  worshipping  God  in  a  manner  more  simple  t)i.in 
was  observed  in  the  established  church.  As  t);ev 
were  not  allowed  to  do  this  while  they  continued  i:> 
members,  they  agreed  upon  a  separation  from  the 
church;  and  for  the  soke  of  peace  and  more  liberlT 
of  conscience,  they  removed  to  Holland,  which  at  that 
time  was  a  land  of  religious  toleration. 

The  date  of  the  removal,  or  rather  flight,  of  the 
band  of  Puriians  to  Amsterdam,  was  1607.  Their 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  accompanied  them. 
ARer  staying  a  number  of  years  in  Holland,  ihev 
embarked  for  America,  where  they  hoped  to  avoiil 
certain  evils  which  they  e.\perienccd  in  Holland,  nnil 
also  to  build  up  a  state  based  upon  the  priacipl--^ 
of  the  Bible.  They  left  I^^yden,  where  thpv  haJ 
latterly  resided,  for  England,  in  July,  I620',  an.: 
sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  6th  of  Septcmtwr,  in  the 
Mayflower.  After  a  lioisterous  passage,  they  <lisco\er(ii 
the  land  of  Cape  Cod,  on  the  Sllh  of  November.  Th.' 
next  day,  they  entered  the  harbor  now  called  Proriarr- 
toirn.  As  they  found  themselves  beyond  thp  limis 
of  the  company's  patent,  even  before  landing;  thrj 
formed  themselves  into  a  "civil  body  politic,  iiiidt-r 
the  crown  of  England,  for  the  pur[)oae  of  fmtMiDi: 
just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitiiiionF. 
und  offices,^'  to  which  ihcy  engaged  all  due  submis- 
sion and  obedience.  "  This  simple  but  august  com- 
pact was  the  first  of  a  series  by  frhich  the  fclttrrs  of 
a  vast  system  of  political  oppression  have  been  bruknL 
\^«^«'Na&ossu.vQfid,  for  iho  first  lime,  the  grand  prin 


siple  of  B  volUDlnry  confcilemcy  ol  inHc  pen  dent  men, 
matiluiing  govornmonl  for  ihfi  pxxl,  not  of  the  gov- 
imors,  but  of  the  govemeil."  Tliisconipncl  ivnsBigncrf 
by  forly-one  persons,  nnH  John  L'lirvcr  was,  by  general 
eoiisc-nl,  ctioscn  their  fiml  governor. 

Aflor  exploring,  for  mom  timn  n  month,  (he  ndjnreni 
waicrs  iinil  Innil,  iho  Pilgrims  finnlly  discmhnrked  on 
'nymoinli  Rock,"  Monday,  December  21.  1620  — 
ft  day  ever  tn  be  observcil  in  llic  annaU  of  New  F.ng- 
IHmI.  Tb«  Mayflower  was  brought  into  the  harbor  in 
iha  course  of  a  few  daya,  ami  on  llie  25lh  they  began 
(raildlng,  Tlie  severity  of  the  climate  and  of  lh«ir 
(oils,  however,  swept  otT  half  of  l)ieir  iiumhur  before 
spring.  Their  governor  and  his  wife  were  among 
the  vicliiRB.  The  BUrvivors  submitted  piously  lu  the 
dmponsnlion,  and  with  slout  hcaru,  though  with  feeble 
bnnils,  nddrcwcd  ibenwelvcs,  the  coming  yaar,  to  the 
grent  work  of  founding  a  nation  of  frovmon  and  of 
Christians. 

It  was  deemed,  hy  the  Pilgrims,  a  apocinl  provi- 
dential favor,  thai,  previously  to  their  arrival  nn  ihcac 
sliorei,  tbii  Indians  in  end  around  Plymouth  had 
been  nearly  cxfenninaled  by  a  wasting  disfair.  The 
sctllera  were  consequently  teas  Iruuhind  hy  the  ag- 
gressions of  this  »ava^  rare,  for  several  ymrs,  than 
the  colunisu  of  Virginia.  Indeed,  they  found  slcnd- 
fasl  friends  in  scveml  uf  tlie  natirca,  particularly 
Samosel  and  Momnaoii,  of  the  Iribo  of  Puknnokcte, 
■ho  latter  being  their  sachem.  So  far  as  this  tribe 
was  concerned,  there  was  a  Uvaty  of  alliancv  between 
ihctn  and  the  Knglish,  which  nmained  inviolate  for 
moro  than  hitif  a  century-  With  other  tribes,  partic- 
ilarly  the  Narmgonactls,  there  waa  occtuionally  wme 
diOiculty.  In  one  inaianca,  Cononicus,  the  old  hered- 
itary chloftain  a(  ihai  onfederncy,  modiiated  n  war 
against  the  whites.  This  intention  he  rtpmtK-d  by 
•ending  to  Governor  Bnidtbnl  a  bunch  of  nrrown  with 
a  raltleMiake's  skint  The  governor,  in  return,  stitfled 
the  akin  with  powdur  and  ball,  and  after  sending  it  to 
Gtnonicna,  hoard  no  morn  of  war. 


In  nnntti' T  in-wni  ■',  n  ronspimcyi  which  had  been 
revealed  by  Mnssnjioil,  wna  aummarily  euppresiieil  by 
an  attack  on  the  hoiwc  where  the  lending  conspirolor* 
had  assembled.  Thi<i  enterprise  was  committed  lo  \hv 
intrepid  Miles  Standish,  who,  with  only  eight  men,  went 
inio  the  enemy's  eountry.nnd,  finding  the  band  lopel her 
in  consultation,  put  the  whole  to  death.  In  ihc  courae 
of  ten  years  af^er  its  tinl  settlement,  Plymouth  num- 
bert'd  thrc^  hundred  inhabitants,  many  of  their  brethren 
of  the  i^hurcli  at  Leyden  havins  ciime  over  to  join 
them.  TIjc  excellent  Robinson  tiDil  died  in  the  mcar 
time,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Pilgrims,  having  never 
come  to  his  wished-for  home  in  America.  Theehurcli 
had  been  served  by  Elder  Brewster,  and  continued  sc 
lo  be  for  several  years  after.  The  seltlemeni  waa 
not  marked  by  any  striking  vicissitudes,  until,  in  com- 
mon with  other  acltlomenlA  which  were  springing  up 
in  every  diiriction,  Indian  homililiea  were  awakened 
against  the  F.ngtish  throughout  the  country.  These 
separate  esinhlishments  come  now  under  review. 

A  colony  at  some  diiianee  north  of  ilml  of  Plym* 
oulh  was  eommenerd  in  1128,  under  Jiihn  Endicott, 
n  sterling  Pilgrim,  as  their  leader.  [!>■  brought  with 
him  his  family  and  other  emigrants,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  in  number,  and  settled  on  a  spot  then  called 
Naumltae,  now  Salem.  This  was  the  bet-lnning  of  the 
colony  of  MossachuMlts  Buy.  Tlio  settlerw  were  like 
those  of  llw  nnront  colony  —  Puri»n  nua-conronniHis, 
who  desired  greater  liberty  in  mailers  of  religious 
worship  and  doctrine.  Associated  with  Endicoti  was 
Mr.  While,  a  pious  minister  of  Pon;hester,  in  Entiland. 
John  Winthrop,  Innnc  Johnnon,  M^iihew  Crodock, 
Thomas  (.!  off,  nod  Kir  Richard  Knltonstnll  were  reli- 
gious pemms  in  London,  who  were  odmcinled  with 
the  orii;inal  grantees  of  the  pntent  conveying  the 
right  of  territory.  These  gentlc-nien  finally  bought 
out  the  patent.  EndicotI  woa  anid  to  be  "  a  fit  instru- 
ment to  begin  this  wilderness  work  :  of  courave  bold, 
undaunted,  yet  sociable,  and  of  a  cheorftil  spirit,  lov 
ing  or  aualereit '  "* 


PLYMOUTH    AND    MASSAOHUSBTTS    COLONIES. 


TiHkty  with  UuHsoit. 


Tne  next  year,  (1629,)  the  MasRachusctts  Company 
was  confirmee]  by  King  Charles  in  their  lule  to  the 
soil,  and  at  the  same  lime  received  the  powers  of  civil 
government.  They  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
the  Giivernor  and  Cjmpany  of  Massafhusrlls  Bay  in 
New  England.  A  form  of  government  for  the  col- 
ony was  soon  after  seiilcd,  and  Mr.  Endicott  was  cho- 
sen governor.  Subsequently,  in  the  some  year,  it  was 
determined  by  the  company  in  England,  that  the  gov- 
emmenl  and  patent  of  the  plantation  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  London  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  At  the 
same  lime,  a  new  elecUon  of  officers  of  ihc  colony 
jook  place  :  John  Winthrop  was  chosen  governor,  and 
Thomas  Dudley  deputy  governor.  Soon  after  their 
appointment,  they  sailed  with  a  large  company,  some 
of  whom  settled  at  Mishawam,  —  CharleRtown,  — 
others  at  Shawmut,  —  Boston.  A  company  of  thrco 
hundred  had  sailed  a  short  time  before. 

Previously  lo  the  arrival  of  Governor  Winthrop,  the 
settlement  had  sufTered  severely  from  sickness  brought 
on  by  the  change  of  situation,  scantiness  of  provisions, 
nnd  severity  of  weather.  Eighty  of  tho  inhabitants 
had  died :  among  these  were  some  of  the  principal 
men.  In  respect  to  provisions,  the  people  were  prov- 
identially relieved  in  the  midst  of  their  want.  Among 
the  towns  that  were  commenced  by  means  of  the 
r'jccni  company,  nnd  the  removal  of  others  to  the  new 
pltices,  were  not  only  Boston  nnd  Chnrlcstown,  but 
Wuicrtown,  Dorchester,  Rosbury,  and  Jjynn.  The 
first  General  Court  of  the  colony  was  held  at  Boston, 
on  the  l!l(h  of  October,  1S30.  Shawmut  was  called 
Boston,  in  honor  of  Mr,  Colton,  the  then  famous  min- 
isrer  of  Boston  in  England,  of  whose  coming  to 
America  they  had  doubtless  entertained  hopes. 

Of  the  eight  hundred  and  forty  people  who  cnme 
with  Governor  Winthrop,  two  hundred,  at  least,  died 
from  April  to  December;  and  about  one  hundred  per- 
sons, totally  discouraged,  returned  in  the  some  ships  lo 
England.    Among  those  who  were  removed  by  death 


was  the  excellent  L.idy  Arabella,  coming-  from  "  the 
family  of  n  noble  earldom  to  a  wilderness  of  ift'aniB," 
Sho  was  inadcqunic  lo  the  trials  of  so  great  a  iranni- 
tion.  She  was  taken  sick  soon  after  her  arrivnl  ut  Sa- 
lem, and  there  died.  Her  husband,  Isaac  Johnfton,*'p 
prime  man,  having  the  best  estate  of  nny,"  felt  her 
loss  severely,  and  himself  soon  sunk  into  the  grave. 
"  He  made  a  most  godly  end,  dying  willingly," 

The  Massnchusctts  colony,  during  several  subse- 
quent years,  were  occupied  in  regulating  the  body 
politic,  and  in  extending  (heir  settlements,  until  it 
became  expedient  to  remove  to  a  distance,  uad  com- 
mence other  colonics.  In  this  way  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  were  settled.  Rhode  kland  was  partly  thuscol- 
onized,  though  the  immcdialc  occasion  of  the  settlement 
of  the  latter  was  nn  instance  of  religious  persecution  or 
intolerance.  The  state  of  things  in  England  still  drove  , 
away  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  her  people.  In 
1633,  a  noble  freight  of  three  hundred  was  bron<;ht 
over,  among  whom  were  llie  fathers  of  Conneciicut.  j 
—  Hooker  and  Haynes.  In  1635,  not  less  ihnn  three 
thousand  arrived,  amongwhom  were  Hugh  Peters, nnd 
the  younger  Henry  Vane, — afterward  so  conspicuous 
in  English  history. 

Roger  Williams,  a  clergyman  of  Salem,  being 
banished  on  nccounl  of  his  religious  views,  though 
these  embodied  the  Inic  principles  of  religious  lilicr.y, 
for  the  first  time  clearly  asserted,  became  the  foumler 
of  Rhode  Island,  in  1636.  He  settled  wi:h  a  tew 
followers  in  a  place  where  his  wanderings  oniit-d, 
and  with  pious  thanksgiving  named  it  Froriihnri: 
In  IKJS,  the  territory  of  Roger  Williams  received  ar 
accession  of  inhnbilants,  in  the  most  respectable  of  the 
banished  followers  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  These  were 
headed  by  William  Coddington  und  John  Clarke.— 
tho  latter  a  Bnplisi.  By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams,  they  obtained  from  Mtantonomoh,  a  chicftnin  , 
among  the  Narrngan setts,  the  noble  gift  of  Aquetncc,  1 1 
the  island  aince  called  Rhodt  Iilaitd.     Here  »  gov-   n 


J 


ernment  was  cHtnblishcd  on  the  principtcs  of  puliticat 
equniity  nnd  religious  toleralion  ;  unil  Coddington  was 
mado  chief  magislrnle.  Thus  Rho<le  Island,  througli 
tbe  influrncc  of  her  founder,  Itos  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  colony  in  the  new  world  to  Mt  the  example 
)f  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

In  the  sctiJoinent  of  Connoclicut,  a  controversy  arotw 
OS  to  tlie  ftrst  discoverers  of  that  part  of  Now  Eng- 
land. Itoih  iho  Dutch  and  English  claimed  this  honor, 
■hough  the  former  probably  had  the  juster  title.  B-iih 
purchased  and  etTcclcil  a.  settlement  of  the  lands 
upon  the  Connecticut  River  nearly  at  iho  same  time, 
'['ho  Dutch  were  finally  diapoc»eased,  or  rather  yielded 
their  claims  to  the  English.  The  firat  house  erected 
in  Connecticut  woa  at  Windsor,  in  1S3S.  It  wiis 
designed  merely  as  a  trading  house,  the  materials  of 
which  wore  transported  in  a  vessel  from  Plymouth,  uo 
the  Connecticut  River.  The  Dutch,  however,  luid  pM- 
vToualy  erected  a  small  trading  fort  on  tlie  river,  where 
Hartford  now  stands.  The  con»«iucnce  .of  these 
interfering  attempts  was  a  threatectod  colliHion,  but  it 
was  happily  avoided. 

Many  of  the  scttleis  of  Plymouth  and  lUDsmchuxctta 

i  Bay  bad  for  somo  timo  been  looking  for  a  now  home 
farther  west,  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  Coanccticiit.  At 
the  head  of  thiwe  was  T^mos  Hooker  and  his  church. 

'  In  Auffust,  163ri,  n  few  pioneers  from  Dorclicsler 
Bclectcd  a  place  at  Windsor,  near  the  Plymouth  tmd> 
ing  house  ;  and  another  [uirty  fruni  Walertown  fixed 

I    on  Pyqung, —  Welherafield,     Accordingly,  in    Oclo- 

I  ber  of  the  same  year,  sixty  men,  women,  and  children 
commenced  their  journey  through  llie  wildcme«s  to 

I  Connecticut  River.  On  their  arrival,  lliey  aelllod 
i  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wothorsfield.  Such,  how 
r,  were  their  trials,  from  tho  severity  of  the  woalh- 
tnd  from  want,  that  tho  most  of  the  party,  having 
An  opportunity,  returned  in  a  vessel  lo  Massnchiiiwtni. 
A  few  remained  through  tho  winter,  subsistinK  on  the 
moot  scanty  fare — os  malt  and  acoma.  Tliia  was 
B  company  in  advance  of  Mr.  Hooker.  During  the 
KUtviO  yrar,  John  \Vmthrop,  son  of  the  governor  of 
Manwichusetls.  arrived  from  England  with  a  commis- 
I  governor  of  Connocticui,  under  Lord  Say 
and  Seal,  and  Lord  Brooke,  to  whom  the  council  of 
Plymouth  had  sold  a  patent  of  the  territory. 
^Ibe  next  June,   1636.  the  Rev.  Haaui.  Hooker 


ond  Stone  come  with  ihcir  company  to  Connecticut 
It  was  a  tedious  journry  of  a  fortnight,  during  which 
they  Biibsisird  on  th«  milk  of  their  cows.  They  set- 
tled chiefly  in  Hartford.  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Stone 
hecanie  the  pastors  of  the  church  in  that  place.  Uf 
Hooker  it  is  said,  that,  "so  attractive  was  hrs  pnlpil 
eloi|Mcnce,  from  tlm  fervor  with  which  he  breathed  out 
his  holy  soul,  and  from  the  great  Rexibility  of  his 
manner,  tones,  and  copious  imagery,  by  which  he  adapt. 
cd  himself  to  all  subjects  and  all  occasions,  that  in 
England  lie  drew  crowds,  often  from  great  distanct-ii, 
of  noble  aa  well  as  plebeian  hearers.  A  portion  of 
Ilia  congregation  had  preceded  him  to  New  England. 
Amid  these  intense  labors  and  sufferings  in  their  iww 
abmle,  they  found  tho  consolations  of  religion,  as 
the  Pilgrims  every  where  were  wont  to  find  it.  Tho 
meek  and  excellent  Hayncs  was  chosen  chief  magis- 
trote. 

Connecticut,  in  her  enrly  history,  suScrcd  far  more 
from  Indian  hostilities  than  her  sister  colonics  of  Ply* 
mouth  and  Massachusetts.  Scarcely  had  they  been 
settled  bcforo  a  plot  was  formed  to  extenninaio  the 
English,  especblly  those  of  this  colony.  The  most 
warlike  of  all  the  native  tribes,  the  Pequods,  held 
possession  of  the  territory  on  the  Connecticut.  In 
different  ways  they  bad  killed  thirty  of  the  setllcnt, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  of  an  intention,  on  the  part 
of  iho  Pequods,  to  maaocro  tho  whole.  The  Gen- 
emi  Court,  May,  1637,  declared  war  against  them, 
and  mising  one  hundred  and  fiAy  men  from  the  three 
towns  of  Hartford,  ^^'indMl^,  and  Wothcrsficid,  sent 
ibp  valiant  Captain  John  Muson,  with  seventy-seven 
whites,  lognibcr  with  two  or  three  bundmd  friendly 
Indians,  to  the  Peouod  fort  at  Mystic.  A  terrible  and 
bloody  fight  onsueil,  which  ended  in  the  entire  d<Minic- 
tiou  of  um  fon,  and  of  the  enemy  within  xL  The 
victory  was  followed  up  by  the  pursuit  of  the  remain. 
ing  Pequods,  aa  they  collected  from  their  haunts ;  and 
at  Pairlicld  another  victory  was  obtained,  which  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  the  tribe.  Its  very  name  was 
declared  extinct. 

The  expedition  ogniosl  the  Pcquods  rtkadc  tho  Eng- 
lish acquamted  with  Quinipiac, —  New  Haven, —  and 
tlie  next  year  ( 1638]  led  to  tlio  seltlcment  of  that  town. 
This  and  the  adjoining  towns  soon  after  settled,  weiv 
'   '  th«  Colonji  of  Tfae  EToibca..    "*■     -     ^ 


of  thia  colony  were  Tbeophilua  Eaton  and  John  Dnv- 
enport,  Purilansof  muchdisiinciion  in  England,  Ealon 
was  possessed  of  a  large  cslato,  and  hud  held  high 
public  trusts.  Davenport  was  an  eminent  minister  in 
London.  The  company  arrived  al  Boston,  July  26, 
1S37  ;  but,  desiring  a  residence  in  a  dilTerent  part  of 
the  country,  they  left  Maasnchusetta,  explored  the 
coast,  and  fixed  on  Quinipiac  as  the  locality  of  their 
separate  establish  men  I.  Hem,  after  eome  temporary 
arrangements,  they   formed  themselves  into  a  body 

E otitic,  and  adopted  a  form  of  government,  in  1639. 
laion  was  chosen  governor. 
In  1627,  Delaware  began  lo  be  settled  by  the  Swedes 
and  Finns — a  number  of  whom  were  sent  over  bv 
Giisiavus  Adolphus,  They  occupied  the  cast  side  of 
Delaware  River,  calling  the  country  Tfear  Swerlen.  A 
tract  of  land  was  purchased  by  the  Dutch  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  near  Cape  Henlopen,  in  1639.  The 
opposing  claims  of  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  created 
dissensions  aAerward  among  these  settlers. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  America,  settlemenls 
were  made  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  except  Virginia, 
OS  already  narrated,  and  Maryland.  Of  the  latter 
stale  Lord  Baltimore  was  the  founder.  Antecedently 
to  the  date  of  his  charter,  it  was  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Virginia.  By  that  instrument  it  was  separaled, 
onii  declared  subject  only  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Lord  Baltimore  was  created  its  absolute  proprietary, 
nnd  was  empowered,  in  part,  to  make  laws  for  the 
province,  and  to  administer  them.  He  appointed 
his  brotlier,  Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of  the  province, 
and  concurred  with  him  in  the  equipment  of  vessels 
for  the  conveyance  of  a  numerous  body  of  emigrants, 
chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  of  them  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune.  The  expedition  arrived  at 
,hc  Potomac  early  in  1634,  and  came  to  an  anchor 
under  an  island,  which  was  named  St.  Clement.  Here 
a  cross  wba  erected,  and  possession  taken  "  in  the 
name  of  the  Savior  of  the  world,  and  of  the  king  of 
England."  Calvert  gave  a  satisfactory  consideration 
to  llic  Indians  for  the  territory  of  which  he  had  taken 
possession.  The  colony,  commencing  under  favora- 
ble  aimpices,  H-ilh  a  libcrsl  charter,  and  religious  free- 
dom.  Sourished  for  many  years  under  Loid  BaVianoTe. 


In  1639,  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  obtained  of  tha 
crown  a  distinct  charter  in  confirmation  of  hia  own  \ 
grant,  which  bad  ftrst  been  given  in  1623,  of  nil.  the  | 
land  from  Piscataqua  to  Sagaduhock,  styled 
Province  of  Maine.  Of  this  province  he  waa  tnn<le 
lord  palatine,  with  the  same  powers  and  pHvilcgr*  u 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Dur 
ham.  In  virtue  of  these  powers,  he  coostituted  a  got 
ernment  within  his  province,and  founded  an  inconsid* 
crable  village ;  but  the  setilemcnl  did  not  flourish. 

The  discovery  of  the  Hudson,  in  1609,  has  btni 
spoken  of,  as  also  the  settlement  of  seme  Dutch  trail- 
ei^  on  Manhattan  Island.  It  was  not  until  1614  (ha 
New  York  was  founded.  It  was  then  that  a  corojMoy 
o^ merchants  came  there  by  permission  of  llie  Slates 
General.  The  next  year,  the  adventurers  sailed  up 
the  Hudson,  and  built  a  small  fort  on  an  islnD<l  Dcaf 
Albany.  -Amid  the  factions  by  which  llollnnd  i 
torn,  settlers  came  over  about  the  years  1620  i 
1621,  and  cottages  clustered  around  Munliattnn  Fort, 
then  called  New  Amstfrdam^  ond  Peter  MiniKts  «ri 
constituted  its  first  governor.  In  the  latter  jeor, 
treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  was  made  with  ihe 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth.  By  the  year  1630,  manjr  »!- 
liomcnts  were  formed  on  tjie  river,  under  the  Kyatrnt 
of  pa/room,  or  lords  of  the  manor,  according  lo  which, 
whoever  should  conduct  fifty  families  to  Netr  Nether- 
lands,  should  hold  absolute  property  b  the  lands  cat- 
onized,  to  the  extent  of  eight  miles  on  each  side  of  ihe 
river,  and  as  for  interior  as  Ihe  situation  might  requint. 
In  1635.  the  Dutch  were  curtailed  of  tlie  territory  lh«y 
claimed  on  Connecticut  River,  by  the  «ettlein«nt  of  tbc 
Pilgrims  tliere,  and  also,  by  the  Swedes,  of  tbttt  M 
banks  of  the  Delaware. 

About  the  year  1643,  the  barbarities  of  Govcmoi 
Keift,in  the  treatment  of  the  Manhattan  Indians,  — 1» 
on  account  of  a  slight  quarrel  bo  hud  with  them,  w 
murdered,  men,  women,  and  children,  lo  tlie  numbor  of 
eight  hundred,  —  awoke  the  cry  of  savage  vengeance, 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  It  was  no  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  Dutch  villages  were  in  flames,  and  the  inhabinutis 
fleeing  back  to  Holland.  The  interference  of  the 
Mohawks,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Dutch,  at  leDgih  pai 
&a  cTsi  va  >^«  ^estAvva^acemjs  of  murder  Uid  bloodabed 
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111   Vir«ini:i,  from    16*^0   to   1611,  the  scttlcMiicnt.s  !  fjrcat  dotrimont  of  the  liittor.     The v  wore  not  allowed 


I'XjM  riiMiord  n  vark'tv  of  fortune,  though  considerjihlo 
jini^nss  was  matlc  from  time  to  time.  In  A\ijjust, 
H)"JO,  a  Dutch  ship  broiij;ht  into  James  River  twenty 
rM'L'nM's,  and  s<»hl  them  as  slaves.  This  was  the  rom- 
iiH-nermrnt  of  the  gi^intic  evil  of  slavery  in  North 
AiiKTica.  In  1(>*2*J,  a  terrihle  massacn*  of  the  English 
u:is  iiiad(»  hy  the  savages,  under  tlie  eonduet  of 
J  tpff^hancanoiigh,  the  hrother  and  sueet'ssor  of  Pow- 
li;iian.  Thr«*e  hundred  pcTsons  of  each  sex,  an<l  of 
evi-ry  a;[i',  were  butch«'red  without  pity  or  remorse. 
ThiN  roiistituted  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  eotonv. 
rntvidciitially,  Jamestown  and  the  adjacent  s<'ttlements 
esc.'i|>cd,  elstr  not  a  singh?  white  would  prolKihly  have 
h'MMi  k't't.  A  converted  Indian  revealed  the  plan  in 
sr;iMiu  to  save  so  considenihU*  a  pnijiortion  of  tin* 
Kuiihsh.     A  bloody  war  arose  from  this  tnijre<ly  ;  and 


to  ship  artich^s  abroad  except  to  England,  and  then 
they  could  sell  only  at  such  prices  as  the  English  chose 
to  give.  The  Virginians  were  aroused  to  a  high  pitch 
of  H'sentment,  and  they  broke  out  into  open  defiance  of 
the  public  authorities.  They  found  a  leader  in  Natlian- 
iel  Hacon,  a  well-educated  lawyer,  young,  bold,  and 
ambitious.  As  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  war  with 
the  Indians  at  the  s.'une  lime,  they  di  sirod  to  organize 
for  self-di'feuce,  an<l  chose  Bacon  ft^r  their  connnand- 
er.  (lovi'ruor  Ht^rkelev,  however,  refus^-d  him  a 
commission  for  this  purpose,  and  he  then  assumed  the 
otfice  without  it.  The  aristocraey  —  such  was  the 
distinction  (»f  rank  in  Virginia  —  were  on  the  sidt*  of 
the  government,  and  instigatetl  thr  ^^uxeruor  to  d«rlare 
Haeon  and  his  adherents  relx-Is. 

popular  liberty,  however,  prevailed,  and  the  Mames 


so  com|)Iete  was  the  rtttaliation  upon  the  Indians,  that  of  eixil  war  wen*  lighted  up.  Tlie  M»\ali»»fs  wi-n-  pur- 
tin*  colonists  were  for  a  long  time  freed  from  sava;;<'  |  swid  by  Mneon  to  the  Ua  ppa  ha  mM>e,  where  the  inhabit- 
molestation.  anls,  hitherto  of  Berkeley's  party,  de<er'ed,  and  joineti 

the  standard  of  insurn-etion.  Ikicou  had  (pielled  the 
Indians;  he  had  now  his  enemies  at  his  feet;  but,  in 
the  midst  of  his  successes,  he  suddeidv  died.  His 
death  frustnited  the  hopes  of  his  a<l  he  rents,  and,  as 
they  were  broken  and  dispcrrsed,  they  were  easily  cap- 
tured one  atter  another,  and  twenty  of  the  best  citizens 
of  Virginia  were  successively  put  to  instant  and  igno- 
minious death. 

In  New  England,  a  steady  progress  was  made  in 
the  growth  and  extension  of  settlements  at  this  {H'riud  ; 
but  these  wen*  encompassed  with  dangers.  To  pro- 
vide agiunst  them,  whether  from  without  or  within,  a 
union  was  contemplated.  This  was  eflected  in  May, 
1613,  in  Boston,  where  two  commissioners  from  each 
of  the  four  colonies,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Haven,  had  asseiid)led.  Articles 
of  confederation  wen.^  drawn  up,  which  were  eventu- 
ally signed  by  all.  They  adopti'd  the  style  of  the 
^*  United  Colonies  of  New  England.''  Khode  Island  was 
not  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  as  sIm?  would  not 
consent,  ncconling  to  requisition,  to  beenme  an  ap- 
pendage to  Plymouth.  Matters  pertaining  to  their 
protection  and  general  welfiire,  b«»th  in  respect  to 
morals  ond  religion,  were  discussed  at  the  meetings 
of  the  dtrlegates,  though  they  wen'  not  empowered 
to  make  laws  in  n.*fen>nce  to  the  individual  colonies. 
These  were  left  to  their  own  independent  action. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  this  confedenwv  were  felt 
long  aAer  the  innnediate  object  was  giiined.  It  nom- 
inally ceasi*d  to  net  at  the  expiration  of  forty  years. 
It  rendered  the  colonies  ever  uf\er  formidable  to  the 
Dutch,  as  well  as  to  the  Indians. 

During  the  supremacy  of  the  Jjong  Parliament  in 
England,  the  northern  colonies,  in  w  Inch  the  Puritan 
elements  so  nuicli  alK)un<led,  remained  unmolested  in 
respect  to  interference  on  the  part  of  the  mother  land. 
It  was  a  time  of  )>eace  and  pros()erity.  Roger  Wil- 
liams was  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  the  Kho<le 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  and  returned  with 
a  free  charter  of  incorporation,  dated  March,  161-1. 
An  extended  charter,  including  the  islands,  was  after- 
ward obtained  by  the  same  agent,  in  connection  with 
John  Clarke.  Williams  continued  the  benefactor,  ai 
he  was  the  founder,  of  the  colony,  and  lived  to  a  good 
old  ago,  Imving  set  an  example,  in  his  own  small 
domain,  of  that  liberty  of  conscieDce  in  religion  which 
now  obtains  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the  United 
States. 


ClIAPTKR   CCCCLXXIX. 

A.  D.  1643  to  1671. 

Colonial  Period.  — Affairs  of  Vin^iuia  —  Con- 
fcdcracy  of  the  Four  New  England  Colonies 

—  Charter  of  Rhode  Island  —  Connecticut 

—  Eliot  —  i\'ew  York  —  New  Jersey  —  Del- 
aware —  Carolina, 

Most  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
had  now  been  discovered,  and  settlements  of  greater 
or  less  extent  been  made.  Virginia,  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  hud 
been  trodden  by  the  fiH>t  of  civilized  man,  and,  at 
(uany  important  points,  small  towns  or  villages  wero 
eninmenoed.  Several  of  the  places  which  have  since 
proved  to  be  the  seats  of  commerce,  wealth,  and  pow- 
er, ha<l  l)een  selecte<l  and  settled.  The  career  of  colo- 
nial dep<Mulcnce  had  begun,  and  to  most  of  the  colonies 
it  w  as  u  long  one,  alternated  by  prosperity  and  disas- 
ters, by  peace  ond  war.  Pennsylvania,  and  the  colo- 
nies .south  of  Virginia,  of  the  "  Old  Thirteen,"  came 
into  being  at  a  somewliat  later  date,  so  that  this  point 
of  lim(^  which  we  select  as  the  commencement  of  the 
colonial  peri<Ml  does  not  embrace  the  latter;  but  we 
have  adnjited  it,  as  forming  a  convenient  limit  of  that 
state  of  things  which  may  bo  denominated  discovery 
ami  sctthmcnty  in  the  great  majority  of  the  colonies. 
Events  whieh  n-late  to  the  rise  of  the  more  newly 
si -tiled  ciilonies  will  be  duly  detailed  in  tlie  present 
division  of  our  work. 

In  Virginia,  at  this  period,  (1643,)  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Sir  William  Bt^rkeley,  a  great  share  of 
poiitieal  liberty  and  prosp<Tity  was  enjoyed.  Rut  the 
■ieriii;  was  changed  the  following  year,  in  resj)ect  to 
their  relations  with  the  savage  tribes  around.  The 
:ti!i'd  ( )peohancanough  made  a  second  attempt  to 
rut  otf,  simultaneously,  the  scattered  whites.  It  ended, 
however,  in  the  destruction  of  three  hundred  Indians, 
together  with  their  chief,  before  the  latter  had  an 
opportunity  to  strike  an  effectual  blow. 

Tl)c  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  Virginia 
was  a  rebellion  consequent  on  the  passage  of  the 
navigation  act.  This  was  a  plan  by  which  England 
monopolized  the  commerce  of  tho  colonies,  to  the 


The  English  navigation  laws^  which  provoked  a 
rebellion  in  Virginia,  were  in  New  England  consid- 
ered so  wholly  unjust,  that  they  were  evaded,  and  the 
people  there,  as  far  as  possible,  chartered  their  own 
vessels,  and  traded  at  such  ports  as  they  pleased. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  It.,  (1660,)  his 
authority  was  acknowledged  in  New  England,  though 
he  seemed  little  favorable  to  the  colonies.  Yet,  even 
then,  Connecticut  obtained  her  charter,  through  the 
address  and  persuasive  arts  of  Winthrop.  It  was  a 
charter  granting  more  ample  privileges  than  any  other 
which  had  been  obtained  from  the  English  government 
It  included  New  Haven ;  but  that  province,  not  having 
been  consulted,  justly  felt  aggrieved  and  slighted,  as 
it  was  required  to  yield  up  its  separate  existence.  The 
expediency,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  the  measure,  how- 
ever, forced  itself  on  the  consideration  of  the  people 
of  that  colony,  and  they  consented  to  a  union  with 
Connecticut  Winthrop  was  chosen  governor — an 
appointment  which  he  received  many  years  in  succes- 
sion. Attempts  soon  began  to  be  made  by  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  by  means  of  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  king,  to  control,  if  not  to  humble,  the  colonies ; 
yet  those  attempts  were  not,  for  the  present,  successful. 
Massachusetts,  in  particular,  was  firm  in  resisting 
every  exercise  of  such  a  power. 
'  This  was  the  period  of  the  conversion  of  numbers 
of  the  Indians  to  Christianity,  through  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Mayhew  and  the  devoted  Eliot.  Upheld  by  the 
United  Colonies,  these  men  labored  mdefatigably 
for  the  welfare  of  the  savage  race,  so  that,  in  1660, 
here  were  ten  towns  of  converted  Indians  in  Massa- 
chusetts. A  lasting  monument  of  the  seal  and  un- 
wearied diligence  of  Eliot  was  hia  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue ;  though  now,  both  the 
Indian  and  his  language  have  passed  away. 

About  the  year  16M,  many  emigrants  came  to  New 
Netherlands  from  among  the  oppressed,  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  the  enterprising  of  other  colonies  and  of 
European  nations.  The  inhabitants,  thus  increasing 
in  numbers,  sought  a  share  of  political  power,  and, 
attempting  to  command  it  through  a  general  assembly, 
were  summarily  rebuked,  and  the  members  of  the  lat- 
ter sent  home,  by  the  governor,  Stuyvesant,  with  the 
remark  that  he  was  not  to  be  directed  ^^  by  a  few  ig- 
norant subjects.^'  Popular  liberty,  though  check^ 
here,  advanced  in  the  adjoining  provinces ;  conse- 
quently, these  made  a  more  rapid  progress,  and  crowd- 
ed upon  the  Dutch. 

In  1664,  Charles  11.  granted  to  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  York  and  Albany,  the  territory  included  in  the 
several  colonies  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Del- 
aware. The  same  year,  the  duke  despatched  an 
expedition,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Richard 
Nichols,  to  the  colony  at  Manhattan,  which  had,  for 
many  years,  denied  the  right  of  the  English  to  control 
it  When  the  expedition  arrived  at  Manhattan,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  it  demanded  a  surrender  of  the 
territory  to  his  English  majesty.  The  Dutch  gov- 
ernor at  first  refused  to  surrender ;  but,  finding  himself 
without  the  means  of  resistance,  and  learning  that 
many  of  the  people  were  desirous  of  passing  under 
the  jurisdkstion  of  the  English,  at  length  complied  with 
the  demand,  and  the  whole  country  came  into  the 
oands  of  the  English.  In  compliment  to  the  duke, 
ha  two  principal  Dutch  lettleroents  were  now  named 
New  York  and  Albany.    The  wiae  and  healthful  ad- 


ministmtioii  of  Nichob  eootmiied  far  throe  jen* 
followed  by  another  admioktratioii  of  •  lika  chandBr. 
imder  Colonel  Lovelace. 

New  Jeney,  whwh,  from  1634  to  IflMt  had  beea 
visited  and  settled  in  a  few  places  by  the  Daoesv  tbe 
Dutch,  and  the  Swedes,  was  from  1655  to  1664  beld 
under  the  power  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  subdued  their 
rivals.  At  the  latter  period,  the  territoiy  pewed  inln 
the  hands  of  the  English,  the  duke  of  Yoik  heviog 
conveyed  it  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  CaiteraL 
In  1665,  Berkeley  and  Carteret  fonned  a  cuuKinirine 
for  the  colony,  and  appointed  Philq>  Garteret  gofenior. 
Elizabethtown  was  made  the  seat  dT  floremineiiL 

Delaware,  as  we  have  seen,  was  mat  settled  by  e 
number  of  Swedes  and  Finns  in  1627  ;  but  it  wm 
subsequently  included  in  the  grant  of  the  duke  of  Toik, 
above  spoken  of.  At  this  time,  it  wee  ie  the  handaof 
tbe  Dutch;  but  an  expedition  was  sent  egninet  it  uadei 
Sir  Robert  Garr,  to  whom  it  auwendeied  October  1, 
1664.  Soon  aAer  this  event,  it  wee  put  luider  the 
authority  of  the  English  governor  of  New  York,  end 
was  considered  a  part  of  the  province  of  New  York. 

In  the  year  1663,  the  most  southern  poiti<Mi  of  the 
Atlantic  slope — that  is,  the  space  included  between  tht 
thirty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  the  Biver  St 
Matheo — was  erected  into  a  province  by  the  name  of 
Carolina.  This  name  was  given  in  eomplimeot  to 
Charles  DL,  king. of  France,  under  whoee  petronege 
the  coast  had  been  disoovered  in  1568L  Tliis  tract 
was  conveyed  by  charter  of  Charles  IL,  Idng  of  Eng- 
land at  this  time,  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  eeren  others. 
These  persons  were  made  absolute  proprielon  of  the 
territory,  and  invested  with  ample  authority  to  eettle 
and  govern  it  A  confirmation  and  enleraemeiit  of 
the  charter  was  obtained  two  years  after,  m  thia,  tbe 
whole  territory,  now  divided  into  the  two  Carolinas 
Georgia,  and  the  Floridas,  was  embraced. 

Planters  from  Virginia,  and  emigrants  from  other 
places,  had  previously  —  that  is,  in  1650  —  established 
themselves  in  Albemarle  county.  This  settlement  was 
placed  by  the  proprietors  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  governor  of  Virginia.  The  other  colony  was  to  tiie 
soudi  of  this,  on  Cape  Fear,  or  Clarendon  River.  Ii 
was  erected  into  a  county  by  the  name  of  Clarendon. 
This  county  was  settled  in  1665  by  emigrants  from  tlio 
Island  of  Barbadoes,  after  it  had  been  nKistly  deserted 
by  adventurers  from  New  England,  who  had  originally 
planted  themselves  there.  .  Sir  John  Yeamans,  who  was 
from  the  island,  was  appointed  governor,  and  a  separate 
government  granted,  similar  to  that  of  Albemarle.  In 
1666,  the  settlement  contained  eight  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. A  political  constitution  was  at  first  framed  tor 
Carolina  by  the  celebrated  philosophers,  Shaftesbury 
and  Locke;  but  as  it  was  highly  aristocratical  iii 
its  features,  constituting  three  orders  of  nobility,  it  ill 
comported  with  the  condition  of  the  settlers,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  the  agents  of  the  proprietors  souglit, 
in  succeeding  years,  to  enforce  it  upon  them.  ^  These 
dwellers  in  scattered  log  cabins  in  the  woods  couid 
not  be  noblemen,  and  would  not  be  serfs.'^ 

Tbe  first  proprietary  governor  of  Carolina,  William 
Sayle,  brought  over  a  colony,  with  which  he  founded 
old  Charleston.  His  colony  was,  upon  his  death  in 
1671,  annexed  to  that  of  Governor  Yeamans.  Subse« 
quendy,  the  city  was  removed  to  the  present  site  of 
Charleston — for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  South  Cere 
Uba. 
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CHAPTER  CCOOLXXX. 

A.  D.  1671  to  Wi. 
r  P/iilip's  }yar—Af'tirs  of  ^faine  and 
rie    Hampshire — Seitl'mfnl    of  Pennsyl- 
nia — Revocation  of  the  C/iariers  in   tfic 
nrtftTn  Colonies. 


Li  the  annals  of  New  England,  tlio  bloodiest  pa^, 
9nr)iB|>it,  is  thnt  which  records  what  is  colled  K\n^ 
Philip's  War.  Philip,  as  ho  is  gfucmlly  collod, 
ihotigh  his  Inilinn  name  was  Meianmi,  wns  the  yuungpr 
of  the  two  sons  of  MaBaasoil.  His  ncccsxion  to  ihc 
chicf\ninship  of  iho  PuknnokelB  occnsioncil  mom  thitn 
usual  joy  to  his  mbjt-cla.  Hia  popularity  qualilif^il  him 
lo  become  a  furmidable  foe  to  the  whites,  upon  liis 
avowfid  intention  lo  avenge  the  wrongs  which  hp  con- 
ceived lb«y  had  inflicied  upon  him.  lie  laborod  un- 
weariodly,  for  several  years,  to  unite  the  native  tribes 
in  one  great  cffon  to  cut  ofTllie  entire  English  popu- 
lation. But  the  dillicull  in»k  ho  accomplished  only 
in  pnM.  Scvfiml  of  the  tribca  refused  to  join  him ; 
some  fought  ngniiist  him  ;  and  of  tbosv  who  went  with 
him  at  first,  many  withdrew. 

t^i/in)i  the  occasion  of  the  execution  of  some  nf 
his  friends  on  the  part  of  the  Plymouth  gorcrnment, 
Philip  and  hia  warriors,  on  the  24lli  of  June,  1675. 
attacked  Swansey,  in  Plymourh.  The  place,  however, 
was  defended,  and  the  Indians,  in  their  turn,  wore  pur> 
•nod,  but  could  not  bo  overtaken.  They  left  ilio  marks 
of  their  route  in  the  ruins  of  burnt  buildings,  and  the 
heads  and  hands  of  the  ci^>lured  English,  which  were 
■uspeodcd  on  poles  by  the  wayside.  It  was  througfei 
hm  impationce  of  Philip's  young  warrion,  ibal  the 


attack  on  Swansey  was  made,  as  Phi'ip  himself  did 
not  feci  fully  prepared  lo  commence  operotioiks.  Bui 
having  been  ihus  committed,  there  wns  no  retreat, and 
it  was  dslcrmincit,  on  his  part  as  well  as  tlmt  of  the 
Enslisli,  lo  prosecute  ihc  vrar  with  ihc  inmost  vigor. 

The  English  army,  marching  inio  the  country  nf 
the  NurrugunsotLi,  forced  that  Inbc  lo  inuke  n  treaty 
of  pence,  15th  of  July,  1675,  and,  following  the  Indian 
king  lo  a  swamp  ai  Pocassei,  near  Mouni  Hope, 
attacked  liim  there,  —  but  with  no  special  effect.  The 
leaders  of  ihe  English  on  tills  occasion  were  Captain 
Puller,  and  ihe  celebrated  Benjamin  Church,  who 
wns  then  a  lioulenani.  Af^or  being  farther  pursued, 
Philip,  with  his  bmvo  band,  made  his  quarters  with 
ihe  Nipmucks,  and  kindled  iho  flame  of  war  in  ihi 
western  plnnlatioiu  of  Mossachuseits.  Indeed,  the 
spirit  of  vengeance  which  lie  breathed  seemed  almost 
f  very  where  to  animate  lliu  Indian  bosom  ai  this  period. 
The  day  previous  lo  Philip's  arrival  among  the  Nip- 
mucks,  a  party  under  Cupiain  Hutchinson  were  way> 
laid  near  Brookfield  by  these  Indians,  and  several  of 
ihem  were  slain.     The  town,  also,  wos  burnt. 

The  fatal  affair  of  Bloody  Brook  followed  on  ihe 
ISlh  of  Seplember  of  the  same  year.  This  was  the 
saddest  of  all  the  occurrences  in  Philip's  war,  in  its 
bearing  on  the  whites.  A  corps  of  the  young  men, 
selected  from  ihe  vk:iniiy  of  Boston,  were  all  cut 
otT,  except  seven  or  eight,  in  on  ombush  at  a  brook, 
since  called  by  Ihe  above  name,  in  South  Decrfield. 
Ttia  company  consisted  of  eighty  men,  with  several 
teamsters,  al  the  lime  conveying  provisions  from 
Peorfield  to  Hadley.  The  Indians  were  in  great 
nunibera,  end  hud  previously  been  engaged  in  sev- 
eral assaults  upon  the  whiles  and  iheir  scttlementB 
on  Connecticut  River.  Subsei]uenlly,  in  October, 
■bey  burnt  Springfield,  and  made  an  attack  on  Hadley. 
From  Ihe  laiter  place  ihey  were  repuUed  by  the  Con- 
oealicul  and  Msasachusoits  forces. 

The  coudition  of  the  colonists  at  tliia  period  was 
one  of  great  suffering  and  danger.  In  every  place 
where  an  advantage  could  bo  taken,  the  Indian  was 
present,  whether  in  ihe  lillle  settlement  or  the  secluded 
dwelling — in  ihe  public  rood  or  the  unfrequented  by- 
path. The  Indian  was  acquainted  with  every  huimt 
and  every  plocc  of  exposure-  The  gun  nnd  the  toma- 
hawk, the  knife  nnd  ihii  fagot,  did  the  work  of  death  and 
drstruclion  wlierever  the  while  man  could  be  found 
with  inadequate  protection,  and  both  by  night  and  day. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  indiscriminately  mas- 
sacred. The  voice  of  lamentation  nnd  woe  resounded 
through  the  wide  wildernesses  of  Massachusetts.  TIm 
midnight  was  fVequenily  illumined  by  iho  light  of  the 
scttlcr^s  blazing  dwelling  and  out-houses.  Such  were 
some  of  the  enects  attendant  on  savage  warfare  I 

A  hord-foiighl  and  bloody  battle  took  place  on  the 
I9th  of  1  Vcnmbor,  in  an  attack  on  a  fort  of  the  Naria- 
mnsetls,  which  wos  in  a  swamp  in  whal  is  now  South 
KingMon,  Bhode  Island.  Capinin  Benjamin  (.'hiirch 
was  one  of  the  eommandera  on  this  occasion.  From 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  entrance  to  the  fori,  many 
of  llie  English,  and  esin-ciallv  of  the  officera,  were 
killed  ;  Ih>i  after  the  interior  of  iho  fort  was  rnlcrcd,  a 
terriblb  destruction  of  the  foe  ensued.  A  ihousand 
Iniiians  were  killed,  and  about  sis  hundred  wigwams 
were  bumL  As  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  many 
who  escaped  from  tile  battle  perished  through  buiigei 
and  oxpoBum  lo  the  weother,  whiU>  they  ondecvoRd 
to  cover  tbemselras  wilb  bou^na^  ot  <cMKvim  -ot.  <^»h  "^ 
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^round,and  lo  sustain  liTe  on  ocoras  and  nuts.  Conan- 
chet,  llie  lender  of  the  Nurragansells,  who  had  seduced 
Ihia  people  lo  Ihe  viobtion  of  iheir  Irenty  with  the 
whiles,  was  some  lime  nfier  taken  prisoner ;  and  though 
iromised  life  and  freedom  if  he  would  enter  into  a 
rciiiy  of  peace,  he  bravely  preferred  deulh. 

The  fortunes  of  Philip  were  now  on  the  wane  ;  and 
the  English,  in  the  union  of  ihe  several  colonies  who 
made  a  common  cause  against  him,  followed  up  ihe 
war  with  cnerRy.  He  was  pursued  from  pluce  lo 
place.  Captain  Church  being  indofaltgahle  in  his  efforis 
lo  secure  or  kill  him.  At  length,  the  object  was  ob- 
tained. After  being  drivon  from  swamp  lo  swamp,  he 
was  Bhnt  on  Ihe  12th  of  August,  1676,  by  an  Indian 
whose  brother  Philip  himself  had  slain  on  arcount  of 
having  proposed  submission  to  the  English  1  he  result 
of  the  war,  which  was  m  effeol  now  termmoted  wns 
decisive.  The  Poknnokets  were  nearlj  exierminnled. 
The  Narragsiiaetls  were  groally  dimmished  and  en- 
feebled. All  the  Indians  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
!  most  of  the  Nipmurks  who  suriiied,  fled  lo  Cann- 
and  a  few  hundreds  took  refuge  in  New  \ork. 
Those  who  lied  to  Canada  afterward  scr^pd  as  guides 
In  the  parties  of  hostile  French  and  Indians,  who  so 
murderously  harnsdcd  llic  colonics  from  limt.  to  time. 
War  afTects  the  conqueror  as  well  as  the  conquered  ; 
and  New  England  lost, during  its  con tinuonLC,  thirteen 
towns,  which  were  entirely  destroved  by  the  enemy, 
six  hundred  dwelling  houses  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  inhabitants  killed,  beside 


;mbnt  of  fbnnsylva 


all  the  other  innumerable  evils  incident  to  such  a  sntp  | 

A  controversy  which  had  subsisted  for  oomc  lion 
between  the  government  of  Massac huscttx  nnil  tiic 
heirs  of  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  in  respect  to  lh«^  pmr- 
ince  of  Maine,  was  settled  in  England  in  1677,  and 
adjudged  to  the  latter.  Massnchusetia,  howcrcr,  bnin^ 
diately  purchased  the  title,  and  this  Icrritory,  rroin  rim 
lime  till  1820,  remained  a  pari  of  Maasachusetts. 

In  1679,  a  commiBsion  was  made  out,  by  the  ordtrr 
of  the  English  king,  for  the  separalion  of  New  Hamj^ 
shire  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  tuiiJ  its 
orociioQ  inlo  a  royal  province.  As  early  as  1639,  ibe 
territory  called  Neie  Hampaltire  had  beeii  graoivd  bj 
ihe  Plymouth  Company  lo  John  Mason.  Tlie  s«ltl«- 
menis  having  become  considerable,  in  16-10  tUe  nait-ai 
holders  agreed  to  assign  their  right  of  juriadidioo  to 
Massachusetts.  The  colony  of  New  Mninp«1 
mained  under  the  govcmmeni  of  Massnchuaoi 
it  was  sc|iorntGd  under  the  king's  commission,  a 
staled.  The  form  of  goverument  sent  over 
king,  ordained  a  president  and  council  to  govern  iIn 
province,  logelher  with  an  assembly  to  he  chown  h» 
the  people.  The  president  and  council  were  tiprM>in:<?H 
by  the  crown.  Their  first  chief  mogislrute,  l^dnnrd 
Cranficld,  a  greedy  speculator,  liecntne  so  unjiopular  by 
malcad ministration,  that  upon  complaints  nradi:  againii 
him  lo  the  king,  he  was  recalled.  He  htid  been  but  the 
tool  of  Mason,  and  the  dupe  of  his  own  insane  xuioui. 

Mason  died  in  1685,  leaving  his  two  eons  bctn  lo 


his  claims  on  New  Hampshire.  The  people  earnestly 
petitioned  to  be  united  again  with  Massochiisetts,  but 
their  wishes  were  frustmied.  Samuel  Alien,  who  had 
nurchaaed  of  the  heirs  of  Mason  their  title  to  New 
Hornpshire,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony, 
w/  ia  1692  assumed  the  government 


The  soillemeiil  of  Pennsylranio  took  place  lo  tbe 
inonih  of  October,  1681.  It  rcceivod  ibii  name  from 
William  Pcnn,  its  illustrious  founder.  Tlie  pueat 
conveying  the  territory  embraced  n  panion  both  of 
Marj'tand  on  ihe  south  and  of  Connecticut  i>n  tbt 
iv>T^.    The  dispute  about  boundaries  betworo    ibe 
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latter  state  und  P(rnnsylviini:i  continued  no  less  than  a 
crntiiry,  when  it  was  finally  adjusted.  TIm;  patent 
provided  for  the  kinj^'s  supremaey,  and  for  olxMJit'nee 
to  British  acts  ropanlinj^  eoninuTce.  It  ^av<i  power  to 
the  proprietor  to  assenihle  the  fn'nnt'n,  or  tiieir  dele- 
trnles,  as  lie  should  jud«^»  l)est,  for  levying  nionevs, 
'uid  enacting  laws  not  contniry  to  the  laws  of  Kng- 
'.iiul. 

Mr.  Penn,  the  pat<*nt(?e,  was  the  son  of  Vice-Admind 
r«'iin,  and  at  a  vtTV  early  jM-riod  of  I  if*;  was  converted 
tit  the  ("hristian  failh  aixl  ho|)4*,  in  a  manner  soini^what 
iiiicomnion.  lie  was  stiddcnly  atrcetr-d  *^  with  an  in- 
wanl  ctMnfi»rt,  jind  an  rxtrni.il  ;^KTry  in  the  hciirf  of 
(  iihK  and  hi«<  coinnninion  \\  i'h  his  soul.*^    Fh'  evenTiiallv 

• 

r;id)ni(*ed  the  trni'ts  of  th'-  (J'lakrr  scirf,  aiul  i'V*t 
r'l  tainrd,  in  a  nxMsin'i',  th<>  irn|»n's<Iiiiis  thus  niadr  u|)(in 
l.'U.  Mis  fa'h' r  u.is  hf»:h  ;;rlrvrd  and  <li»*ph'asi'd, 
.'■inl  spared  n«»  rti'urN  to  irnhicr  him  to  nMinunce  those 
;->  I'uliarities  (if  niannrrs  and  praeiict*  whirh  his  reli- 
Lri>iiis  vHrws  had  impelled  him  to  adopt.  Ihit  neither 
Ij.s  temporary  ahodj*  at  the  university,  nor  forcijjn 
travel,  nor  <K'ea*^i»»nal  exclusion  fr«)m  the  paternal  roof, 
el]*ect<*d  any  reformation  of  his  ecei-iitrieilies.  In  the 
maintenan<'eof  his  jieculiari;ies,heat  length  violated  the 
pnltlic  law,  and  was  thrown  onct*  and  again  into  prison, 
lie,  h()wev«'r,  nutlived  the  reproach  he  hatl  incurred  : 
):is  father,  who  was  proud  of  his  talents,  and  hy  no 
iieans  wanting  in  aflection,  hefriended  him  from  time 

0  time;  and  iHM.'oming  allied  in  marriage  to  a  most 
ffspectahle  family,  the  puhlic  bestowed  u|)on  him  un- 
i-'I'iiviH'al  marks  of  confidence. 

To  America  he  now  turned  Ins  thoughts,  with  a 
\"«'\v  to  coloniz;ition,  for  he  had  at  heart  the  rtdief  of 
l;;s  suffering,  persecuted  brethren,  the  Quakcrrs;  and 
lo'uiding  his  expectations  of  a  patent  upon  the  largr* 
i-iaims  wiiich  his  father,  now  deceas(>d,  had  against  the 
i-rovvn,  he  n-ceived  the  ex|M'cted  botm,  an<l  immediately 
[»;it  his  projects  into  execution.     lie  arrived  with  iiis 

1  iuigrants  at  New  Castle  in  NovcmlMT,  U»S!2.  The 
fust  assend)!v  was  held  on  the  Ith  of  I)cceml>er 
iA^  the  s;imc»  vear,  an<l  bv  its  first  enactment,  all  the 
inhabitants,  of  whatever  extraction,  were  natundi/.ed. 
II  It  while  ndigious  freeilom  was  established  among 
fli"  people,  all  oflTicers  and  electors  must  be  believers 
in  Jesiis  Christ.  He  s<K)n  after  hehl  a  great  council 
wi^h  the  Indians,  in  which  he  gave  them  suitable  in- 
<' ructions,  and  appealed  to  (lod  that  it  was  the  strong 
lii  >Ire  of  his  heart  to  do  them  good.  A  treaty  of 
|nMce  and  fViend»*hip  was  then  executed;  the  native 
«li..  fs  pledging  fnr  themselves  and  their  trilx's  *'  to 
\\\*:  in  love  with  him  and  his  childriMi  as  Ions  as  the 
»».m  and  monn  should  endure."  The  purchases  of  lan<i, 
which  had  l)een  previously  made  according  to  direc- 
'..in,  wenr  c(»ntirmed,  and  nt  the  same  time,  additional 
purchases  were  nia<l(?. 

The  plan  of  his  capital,  Philadelphia,  was  drawn  by 
!^•!m  the  same  year,  and  the  building  of  it  soon  com- 
ru'uced  ;  so  that  by  the  year  1081,  when  he  lel\  his 
province  for  Kngland,  the  city  contained  throe  hundred 
houses  and  two  thousjuid  inhabitants.  Ik}twcen  Pc^nn 
and  fjord  Haltiinore  there  was  a  want  of  agreement 
in  n'SjM'ct  to  territorial  boundaries,  the  latter  having 
attempted  to  p»»ssrss  himself  of  c<*rtain  land,  by 
enacting  the  settlers  on  their  n^fusal  to  pay  him 
quit-rent;  but  Penn  riMnonst rated,  and  retained  the 
jurisdiction. 

Massachusetts,  having  been  complained  of  for  her 
violation  of  the  navigation  act,  was,  by  a  decision  in 


the  High  Court  of  Chancer^',  declared  to  have  forfeited 
her  charter,  and  that  henceforth  her  government  shuula 
Im^  placed  in  the  hamls  of  the  king.  Hut  l>efore  Charles 
had  time  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  he  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  James  11.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  latter,  similar  proceedings  t(.»ok  place 
against  Ci»nnecticut  and  Rhode  island.  These  colo- 
nies presented  addresses  of  a  dutiful  and  loyal  charac- 
ter, which  the  king  chose  to  construe  into  an  actual 
surnMnler  ni'  their  charttT,  and  accordingly,  in  1(»N(), 
si'ut  over,  first  Sir  Joseph  Dudley,  but  soon  af^er,  his 
successor.  Sir  Kdmuud  Andrt:)ss,  as  governor- gene  nil. 
In  this  latttrr  personage,  with  a  council,  were  vested 
all  \\\r.  powers  of  government. 

Thus  the  colonists,  after  all  their  hardships  and  dan- 
Kcrs  in  settling  a  wihlcrness,  had  no  other  prospei't 
before  them  than  the  (wtinction  of  their  chartcreil  and 
dearly-bought  privileges,  and  were  left  to  the  tendei 
men.'ies  of  a  capru'ious  d(>spof,  to  assign  to  them 
their  port)(»n  of  freedom,  protection,  and  the  products 
of  their  own  labors.  Sir  Kdmund's  course,  though 
commenceil  with  liU^nil  professions,  terminated  in  acts 
of  dowm'ight  o|)pn'ssion  and  exaction.  Hestnilnts 
were  laid  u|ion  the  freedom  of  the  [)ress  and  marriage 
contnicts,  and  the  fees  of  all  officers  of  the  gf»vern- 
ment  wen;  raised  opprc'ssively  high.  This  was  a  dark 
day  to  th(*  Nirw  Kngland  colonies,  following,  af\er  so 
short  an  intirrval,  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  warfare ; 
but  ndief  was  preparing/or  them  in  the  assumption  of 
the  Knirlish  crown  bv  William  an<l  Marv,  in  1G8S.  The 
colonies  were  filled  with  rejoicing  at  this  evcMit,  as,  from 
the  character  and  capacity  of  William,  they  had  much 
to  liope  for  from  the  new  dynasty. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXI. 

A.  D.  1688  to  1713. 

KhifT  William's  War  —  Taking  of  ScheJicc- 
taiiy  —  Expetlition  to  Qiifhrc  —  Queen 
Anne^s  War — Northern  Expeditions  —  Af- 
fairs in  the  South  —  Pennsylvania^  New 
Yorkj  and  AVir  Jersey  —  Witchcraft, 

The  revolution  which  followed  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  Marv  restored  their  lil)erties  to  the  colonists ; 
but  it  involved  them  in  a  war  both  with  the  French 
and  Indians,  which  lasted  alxmt  seven  years,  viz.,  from 
1(»1K)  to  tli^  ptN'ice  of  Ryswick,  in  U)i>7.  'I'h  is  is 
known  in  the  American  annals  as  Kimr  WiUinni^s 
War.  It  originated  in  the  sympathies  of  the  French 
king  with  the  Ixinisbed  James  II.,  and  aflccted  both  the 
English  and  Frtmcb  colonies. 

The  scene  ofM'ned  in  the  d<!termination  of  Governor 
Fnintenac,  at  QuelMrc,  to  invade  the  northern  English 
colonies.  He  fitted  out  three  expeditions  in  the  depth 
of  winter ;  one  against  New  York,  a  second  n gainst 
New  Hampshire,  and  a  third  against  the  province  of 
Maine.  The  first,  consisting  of  about  three  bundn^d 
men,  in  February,  1690,  fell  upon  Schenectady.  The 
season  was  scvendy  cold,  and  the  snow  so  deep  that 
it  was  supposed  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  place  ;  the  inhabitants  were  occoniingly 
less  on  their  guard  than  usual.  The  enemy,  divided 
into  small  parties,  invested  each  house  at  the  same  mo 
ment,  and  the  people,  being  asleep  at  the  time  were 
wholly  in  the  power  of  the  foe.     U^n  a  ^teftM««««vsa^ 
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signal,  the  war-whoop  was  given,  and  immediately  the 
work  of  fire,  pillage,  and  bloodshed,  commenced.  Sixty 
persons  were  massacred,  and  twenty-seven  were  car- 
ried away  captive ;  while  the  remainder,  fleeing  almost 
naked  from  their  burning  dwellings,  were  in  many 
instances  maimed  by  tlie  cold,  or  frozen  to  death. 

The  second  party  of  French  and  Indians  proceed- 
ed to  Salmon  Falls,  in  New  Hampshire,  burnt  that 
pleasant  settlement,  and  butchered  fif\y  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. The  third  party,  from  Quebec,  in  like  manner, 
destroyed  the  settlement  at  Casco  Bay,  in  Maine,  kill- 
ing and  capturing  one  hundred  people. 

These  events  spread  an  alarm,  and  aroused  a  spirit 
of  indignation  in  every  quarter.  A  convention  of  the 
colonies  was  held  in  New  York  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1691.  Important  measures  were  there  resolved  upon  ; 
but  one  of  the  projects,  which  was  for  General  Win- 
throp,  of  CJonnecticut,  to  proceed  up  Lake  Champlain, 
and  attack  Montreal,  failed,  for  the  want  of  supplies 
from  New  York.  Another  scheme  was  the  invasion 
of  Canada  from  Massachusetts.  This  was  effected,  but 
only  partial  success  attended  it.  Sir  William  Phipps 
sailed  from  Boston  with  thirty-four  sail,  took  Port  Roy- 
al, reduced  Acadia,  and  thence  proceeded  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Quebec.  But 
although  the  place  was  summoned  to  surrender,  it 
was  deemed  inexpedient  to  attack  it,  when  Sir  Wil- 
liam learned,  as  he  soon  did,  the  failure  of  Winthrop. 
The  fleet,  on  its  return  to'  Massachusetts,  suffered 
severely  from  a  storm,  and  only  a  part  reached  the 
desired  haven. 

It  was  a  source  of  humiliation  to  New  England  that 
the  expedition  to  Quebec  proved  a  failure,  and  the 
consequences  in  other  respects  were  disastrous.  The 
Indians  called  the  Five  Nations^  settled  along  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, who  were  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  had 
been  a  defence  to  the  colonies  against  the  French, 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  English  on  account  of 
their  inactivity,  and  manifested  a  disposition  to  make 
peace  with  the  French.  Attempts  were  made  with 
some  success,  in  an  expedition  against  the  French  set- 
tlements in  the  north,  under  Major  P.  Schuyler,  to 
arrest  the  disaffection  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  though 
New  York  thus  obtained  some  security, the  eastern  col- 
onies, particularly  New  Hampshire,  suffered  severely. 

Formidable  preparations  were  now  made  to  strike 
dn  effectual  blow  at  all  the  northern  colonies,  by  a  pow- 
erful French  fleet,  which  was  to  cooperate  with  the 
forces  of  Frontenac  —  ravaging  the  whole  sea-coast  as 
well  as  the  interior ;  but  fortunately  the  fleet  arrived 
too  late  in  the  season  to  accomplish  the  purpose;  and 
thus  the  colonies  were  saved  from  a  wasting  war,  if 
not  from  absolute  destruction.  In  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick,  between  France  and  England,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, (December  10, 1697,)  it  was  agreed,  in  general 
terms,  that  a  mutual  restitution  should  be  made  of 
all  the  countries,  forts,  and  colonies  taken  by  each 
party  during  the  war. 

This  peace,  however,  continued  but  five  short  years. 
In  May,  1702,  England,  now  under  Queen  Anne,  de- 
clared war  against  both  France  and  Spain,  and  the 
contests  of  the  parent  states  involved  their  settlements 
in  America.  The  former  war  had  produced  an  un- 
told amount  of  suffering  to  the  colonies.  The  atroci- 
ties committed  by  the  French  and  Indians  were  almost 
unparalleled  in  history.  Tomahawking,  burning,  roast- 
ing, strangiiDgj  were  but  common  occuTrencea^  ^Yieti- 


ever  the  foe  could  secure  their  prey.  No  pity  was 
felt  for  the  captive  and  the  sufferer.  Wfiole  families 
were  carried  off,  and  women  and  children  subjected 
to  the  brutalities  of  savage  warfare.  The  eflects  of 
the  conflict  now  under  consideration,  commonly  calle 
Queen  Anne^s  TFar,  were  scarcely  less  disastrous. 
They  fell  principally  on  New  England,  as  New  York, 
through  its  friendly  relations  with  the  Five  Nations, 
was  in  general  well  protected.  The  tragedy  of  Deer- 
field  will  furnish  an  example  of  the  events  of  this  mel- 
ancholy period.  It  occuntjd  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
of  February,  1704. 

An  outline  of  the  story  is  here  given,  as  it  appears 
in  a  note  of  Holmes's  American  Annals.  *'  On  in- 
formation from  Colonel  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  of  the 
designs  of  the  enemy  against  Deerfield,  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  application  of  Mr.  Williams,  minister  of 
the  town,  had  ordered  twenty  soldiers  as  a  guard. 
On  the  night  of  the  28lh  of  Februarj',  and  until 
about  two  hours  before  day,  the  watch  kept  the  streets, 
and  then  incautiousl}'  went  to  sleep.  The  enemy, 
who  had  been  hovering  about  the  town,  perceiving  all 
to  be  quiet,  first  surprised  the  garrison  house.  Another 
party  broke  into  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  who, 
rising  from  his  bed,  discovered  near  twentj'  entering. 
Instantly  taking  down  his  pistol  from  his  bed  tester, 
and  cocking  it,  he  put  it  to  the  breast  of  the  first  In- 
dian who  came  up  ;  but  it  missed  fire.  Three  Indiana 
then  seized  him,  and  bound  him  as  he  was,  in  his  shirt. 
Having  kept  him  nearly  an  hour,  they  suffered  him  tu 
put  on  his  clothes.  Some  of  the  party  took  two  of 
his  children  to  the  door,  and  murdered  tlieni ;  as  also 
a  negro  woman.  His  wife,  who  had  lain  in  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  and  his  surviving  children,  were  carried 
off  with  him  to  Canada.  In  wading  through  a  small 
river,  the  second  day,  Mrs.  Williams,  unequal  to  the 
labor,  fell  down  ;  and  soon  after,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, the  Indian  who  took  her  slew  her  with  his  hatchei 
at  one  stroke.  About  twenty  more  prisoners,  giving 
out  on  their  way,  were  also  killed.  The  army,  wiih 
their  prisoners,  was  twenty-five  days  between  Deer- 
field  and  Chambley,  depending  on  hunting  for  sup- 
port The  most  of  the  persons  who  arrived  at  Can- 
ada, were  at  different  periods  redeemed.  In  1706, 
Mr.  Williams  and  fifty-seven  others  were  redeemed, 
and  returned  home." 

Queen  Anne^s  war  was  terminated  bv  the  treatv  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  by  which  England  secured  Acadia. 
The  frontiers,  during  this  protracted  contest,  were 
constantly  exposed  to  attacks  from  a  savage  foe. 
and  the  whole  eastern  country  experienced  the  evils 
of  a  heavy  military  service,  and  a  constant  lookout  by 
night  and  day,  lest  the  inhabitants  should  be  munlered 
or  carried  away  captive.  The  progress  of  seltlenicn 
and  improvement  was  effectually  checked.  It  hap- 
pened that  of  four  expeditions  by  the  English  against 
Canada,  three  signally  failed  ;  so  that  deep  monitica- 
tion  was  added  to  losses  and  sufferings.  In  the  third 
expedition,  under  Colonel  Nicholson,  Port  Royal,  w 
Nova  Scotia,  was  taken,  October  24,  1710,  aAer  u 
few  days'  resistance.  Its  name,  in  honor  of  Queen 
Anne,  was  changed  to  Annapolis. 

Some  portion  of  the  southern  country  shared  also 
in  the  distresses  of  Queen  Anne's  war.  Carolina, 
then  the  frontier  of  the  American  colonies  on  the 
south,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  engaged 
(1702)  in  a  military  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
\^ToVvctf»  o^  S^  Augustine.    The  enterprise  proved 
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unsuccessful ;  nnd,  ns  a  hciivy  debt  was  incurred, 
iho  ass(;ml)ly  adopted  the  expedient  of  a  paper 
rurrenev,  as  the  means  of  cancelling  it.  This  filled 
tin*  colony  with  tumult  and  dissension.  The  ex- 
pedition was  con<lucted  by  (lovernor  Moore,  of  the 
Southern  Carolina.  In  nO.S,  he  was  m(»re  fortunate 
in  an  attack  upon  the  Appalachian  Indians,  whose 
hostility  had  been  instigated  by  the  Spaniards,  lie 
prcKM'eded  into  the  muUt  of  the  Indian  settlements,  and 
laid  in  ashes  their  towns  b<,'tvveen  the  Allamaha  and 
Savaimah.  Some  of  the  captives  were  treated  with 
^nal  injustice  and  cnn-lty  l»y  the  selfish  governor, 
wlio  appropriated  their  labors,  or  the  avails  of  their 
sale,  to  his  own  us<». 

The  French  an<l  Spaniards  now  threatened  the  Eng- 
lish province  in  their  turn,  with  a  vii'W  to  annex  it  to 
Klori'la.  An  invasion  of  Charleston  was  attenij»ted  in 
1707,  under  Le  K«l>our(%  with  four  armed  sloops,  hav- 
inji  about  eight  h'iiidr«'d  men  on  boanl.  Owin;;  to  the 
decisive  strps  taken  by  the  new  governor,  Johnson, 
the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  th(»  thn*atened  calamity 
aveiied.  It  is  said  that  Johnson,  upon  being  sum- 
mone«l  to  surn*nder,  ami  having  l)een  allow e<l  four 
hours  in  which  to  return  his  answer,  informed  the  mes- 
senger that  he  did  not  wish  a  singU;  minute. 

lu  17  rj,  a  plot  was  lai<l,  by  the  Tuscaroras  and 
.»'.her  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  to  exterminate*  the 
entire  wWwr.  population.  It  so  far  succeeded,  that  one 
liMiidreil  and  seven  settlers.  Palatines  of  (icrmanv, 
who  had  n-cently  come  to  this  country,  wen*  massa- 
cred in  a  single  night.  A  few  wh4»  e<eap<'d  gave  the 
al:inn,  and,  information  of  the  danger  of  the  remaining 
•seiilers  reaebing Charleston,  Caj)tain  liarnwcll,with  six 
hvmdred  militia  nnd  three  hundred  and  tiftv  tViendlv 
Indians,  explored  their  way  throu'^h  the  intencning 
\vi!  jj'rncss,  and  came  to  their  n*IIet'.  They  boldly  at-, 
tacked  the  Indians,  killed  three  hundred,  and  took  one 
hni«lred  prisoners.  This  s:icccss  of  the  whites  was 
{••llowcd  up  till  the  Tuscaroras  sued  for  j>eace,  having 
!i-t  one  thousand  men  in  the  course  of  the  war. 

Tiie  p(race  of  1713,  IxMween  L^nglanrl  and  Fnmce, 
n  i;eve(i  tli«"  apprehensions  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
iMin»»ry,  and  put  u  welcome  period  to  an  expensive 
:iM«l  h:ir.is>ing  war.  The  eastern  Indians,  hearing  of 
liie  tn-aty,  sent  in  a  flag,  an<i  desiretl  peace.  They 
\ii-rc  met  at  Portsmouth  bv  the  authorities  of  Massn- 
(  h'l-t'Jts  and  New  Hampshire,  to  whom  tluy  gave  their 
sJiniissinn,  and  entered  into  ti-rms  of  pacification. 

In  11)!)!),  William  Penn  again  visited  his  beloved 
iire\ii\ee  of  Pennsvlvania.  lie  found  nnich  complaint 
.litil  i!  -.Mtleeiion  H'sjiecting  the  government,  and  ac- 
<'Mi.i  ii^ly,  in  1701,  gnmted  a  new  ami  libend  charter. 
A!:';wi;i;;li  this  did  not  rem(»vc  the  discontents  of  the 
p«  <»jiie,  it  was  accepted  by  the  assembly.  Penn,  bav- 
in l:  e'^'ahllshed  a  government,  with  a  foresight  and 
w."inin  never  exceeded  bv  anv  human  legislator, 
liii  .1  y  <]'iit:i'd  the  seme  of  his  toils  and  his  glury,  and 
n  'irn'ti  to  Kngland  to  pass  the  n^mainder  of  his  days. 

bi  1<>!)S,  Kit-hard,  earl  of  Rellamont,  was  appointed 
To  :he  chief  magistnicy  of  the  province  of  New  York, 
ile  was  |);irticularly  instructed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
plnii'v  w  hi»*h  prevailed  at  that  perio*!.  As  no  appro- 
luiations  were  made  by  the  colonial  govemmenls  for 
this  purpose,  a  private  adventure  against  pirates  was 
agreed  upon,  and  one  William  Kidd  was  recommended 
to  the  carl,  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  courage,  who 
nell  knew  the  pirates, and  their  places  of  rendezvous. 
Kidd  undertook  the  cxpcditioot  and  sailed  from  New 
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York ;  but  he  soon  turned  pirate  himself.  AAer  a 
time,  he  burnt  his  ship,  and  returned  to  the  colonies 
There  is  a  vague  tradition  still  existing,  that  he  brought 
home  large  quantities  of  mimey,  which  he  caused  to  be 
concealed  in  the  earth.  lie  was  apprehended  at  Bos- 
ton, sent  to  Kngland  for  trial,  and  there  condemned 
and  ex(rcuted. 

In  West  Jersey,  from  the  year  1095  to  1698,  there  was 
little  regular  governuK'nt,  owing  to  the  disputes  among 
the  settlers,  and  the  interfering  claims  of  the  propri- 
etors themselves.  In  this  state  of  things,  at  the  latter 
period  above  named,  the  proprietors  surriMidered  the 
right  of  government  to  the  crown,  and  Anne  united 
it  with  the  east  province.  The  whole  was  now  called 
Nnr  Jcrsty^  and  was  joined  to  New  York,  so  far  as 
to  be  ruUrd  by  the  same  royal  governor.  Of  the  gov- 
ernors who  were  ap[)ointed  lor  the  few  subsequeni 
years  down  to  1727,  two  of  them,  Lord  Corn  bury 
and  Mr.  Burnet,  were  so  unacceptable  to  the  people, 
that  upon  their  complaints,  they  wc-re  recalled  by  the 
government  at  home. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
ct'utury,  that  the  delusion  n'specting  witchcraft  reached 
the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance.  The  coloni.Ms 
broui:ht  it  with  them  from  Kn^land,  and  it  was  no 
more  their  fault  than  that  of  the  age.  It  seems,  indeed, 
a  wonder  and  a  disgrace  that  a  eonununity  so  enlight- 
oiicd  as  tho  Pilgrims  were  in  other  respects,  should 
have  come  under  the  power  of  a  fanaticism  at  once 
so  puerile  and  so  malign.  But  so  it  was;  and  not  until 
alM>ut  twenty  persons  were  executed  on  the  chargt*  of 
witchcnift,  and  hundreds  more  were  imprisoned  and 
accused,  —  causing  general  terror  and  distn^ss,  and 
thrt^atening  the  sid)version  of  all  social  order,  —  was 
the  evil  s^'cn  in  its  true  light,  and  the  whole  ascer- 
tained to  be  an  imposture  and  a  delusion.  As  soon 
as  the  frenzy  ceased  to  receive  countenance  from  those 
in  authority,  it  passt^d  away,  almost  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  arisfM),  leaving  to  future  times  a  fearful  warning 
against  such  popular  insanity.  The  principal  scut 
of  the  baneful  disorder  was  Salem,  in  Massachusetts 
though  it  soon  extended  into  other  parts  of  the  prov 
ince. 


CHATTER  CCCCLXXXII. 

A.  D.  1713  to  17S6. 

Border  War  —  Carolina,  and  Change  of  Gov 
cnnnvnt —  Massachusetts  —  Louisiana^  and 
Massacre  by   the   Indians  —  Settlement  oj 
(Jcor^ia, 

TiJK  peace  of  1713  was  of  short  duration.  Tho 
Indians  l^ecame  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  English  upon  their  lands,  and  their  failun* 
to  erect  tniding  houses  for  the  (uirchase  of  their 
commtMlities ;  and  l>eing,  at  the  same  time,  excited  by 
the  French,  were  aroused  to  war.  This,  in  July,  172*2, 
became  general,  and  continued  to  distress  the  east(*rn 
settlements  until  June,  1725.  At  the  latter  period,  a 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  Norridgcwocks,  Penob- 
scots,  and  other  tribes,  and  was  aAcrward  ratified  by 
commissioners  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  This  proved  to  be  a  durable  peace  : 
the  English  trading  houses  flourished  as  the  stipulations 
with  the  Indians  were  more  strictly  fulfilled,  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  New  England  reina&9Mijl  >QRk^>9k 
turbed. 
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1114      CONSPIRACY    AGAINST    THE    COLONISTS  — SETTLEMENT    OF    GEOKGIA. 


In  Carolina,  scarcely  had  the  war  with  the  Tusca- 
roras  terminated,  when  the  province  was  threatened 
with  a  conflict  of  greater  extent  and  severity.  The 
Yamassees,  a  powerful  band  of  Indians,  with  all  the 
native  tribes  from  Florida  to  Cape  Fear  River,  formed 
a  conspiracy  for  the  total  extirpation  of  the  whites  in 
the  southern  country.  The  15th  of  April,  1715,  was 
determined  upon  as  the  day  of  general  onslaught. 
Hut  the  governor  took  such  discreet  and  timely  pre- 
cautions, as,  with  a  favoring  Providence,  in  a  measure 
averted  the  calamity ;  the  colonies  were  saved,  though 
at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  nearly  four  hundred 
of  the  inhabitants  during  the  war. 

In  1719,  the  government  of  Carolina,  which  till  now 
had  been  proprietary,  was  changed ;  the  charter  was 
declared  by  the  king^s  privy  council  to  have  been  for- 
feited, and  the  colony  was  thenceforth  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  crown,  in  which  condition  it  remained 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  revolution. 
This  change  was  followed,  in  1729,  by  another,  nearly 
as  important.  This  was  a  stipulation  between  the 
proprietors  and  the  crown,  that  the  former  should 
surrender  to  the  latter  their  right  and  interest  to  the 
government  and  soil  for  the  sum  of  seventeen  thousand 
five  hundred  poimds  sterling.  This  agreement  being 
carried  into  effect,  the  province  was  divided  into  North 
and  South  Carolina,  each  having  a  distinct  governor. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  dispute  of  long  continuance  took 
place  between  that  province  and  the  home  govern- 
ment respecting  the  salary  of  the  royal  governor. 
The  mother  country  desired  that  the  salary  should 
be  fixed,  and  not  be  dependent  on  the  voluntary 
appropriations  of  the  colonial  assemblies :  thus  early 
did  she  guard  against  the  possible  assertion  of  inde- 
pendence, by  making  it  the  interest  of  the  magistrate 
to  favor  the  crown  rather  than  the  province.  This 
was  a  system,  indeed,  which  was  designed  to  affect 
all  the  colonies,  and  which  was  carried  in  them  all, 
except  Massachusetts.  In  that  province,  the  struggle 
which  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, lasted  till  1730,  when  Governor  Belcher  acqui- 
esced, by  the  consent  of  the  crown,  in  a  policy  which 
had  been  in  vain  attempted  with  his  predecessor,  — 
that  of  paying  him  an  unusually  large  sum  for  present 
use,  without  binding  the  province  for  the  future. 

By  means  of  discoveries  and  settlements  on  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  French  laid  claim  to  the 
extensive  territory  of  Louisiana.  In  1718,  three  ships 
came  over,  bringing  eight  hundred  emigrants,  who 
founded  a  city,  and,  in  honor  of  the  regent  of  France, 
named  it  New  Orleans.  Some  settled  among  the 
Natches  Indians,  where  the  city  of  Natchez  now  stands. 
The  French  subsequently  took  possession  of  the  vari- 
ous western  routes  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi ;  and  Chicago,  Vinccnncs,  and  Kaskaskia 
were,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
growing  settlements.  The  French  government,  intend- 
ing to  connect  this  vast  territory  by  a  line  of  military 
posts,  at  length  excited  the  alarm  of  the  English,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  the  interfering  claims  caused  an 
appeal  to  arms. 

In  1729,  the  Natches,  who  had  at  first  received  the  set- 
tlers kindly,  formed  an  extensive  conspiracy  to  massacre 
the  French  colonists  of  Louisiana.  The  French  com- 
mandant at  the  post  of  the  Natches  had  been  somewhat 
embroiled  with  the  natives ;  but  these  now  contrived 
to  excite  the  belief  that  the  French  had  no  allies  more 


appeared  in  great  numbers  about  the  French  houses 
on  the  18th  of  November,  pretending  to  the  pmplt 
tliat  they  were  to  have  a  great  hunt.  Af\erH-ard,  lh«*\ 
smoked  the  calumet  in  honor  of  the  French  comniandcf 
and  his  company.  Each  having  taken  the  post  assigned 
him,  a  signal  was  given,  and  instantly  the  genenil  mas- 
sacre commenced.  Nearly  two  hundred  fiersons  wt-rc 
killed.  Of  all  the  people  at  the  Natches,  not  inorc  than 
twenty  French  and  five  or  six  negroes  escaped.  C>ik 
hundred  and  fifty  children,  and  eighty  women,  with  near- 
ly as  many  blacks,  were  made  prisoners.  This  massocrf. 
of  the  French,  however,  was  avenged  the  followini 
year,  and  the  nation  of  the  Natches,  the  most  illustrifXJr 
in  Louisiana,  was  exterminated.  The  principsil  par. 
of  them  were  transported  as  slaves  to  St.  Doniinga 

In  1732,  a  number  of  Englishmen,  from  combinr-'J 
motives  of  patriotism  and  humanity,  projected  tli»/ 
settlement  of  the  vacant  lands  in  the  southern  porion 
of  the  chartered  limits  of  Carolina.  By  this  measure, 
it  was  intended  to  obtain  possession  of  an  exiensivr 
tract  of  country ;  to  strengthen  the  province  of  Caro- 
lina ;  to  relieve  from  the  miseries  of  poverty  nwiny 
people  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  to  open  an  asylum 
for  persecuted  or  oppressed  members  of  the  Protestant 
faith  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  to  attempt  the 
conversion  and  civilization  of  the  native  Indians 
Actuated  by  these  benevolent  considerations,  James 
Oglethorpe  and  others  made  application  to  King 
George  II.  for  a  charter.  The  king,  by  letters  patent 
on  the  9tli  of  June,  1732,  granted  them  seven  eighthe 
of  all  the  lands  from  the  most  northern  stream  of  the 
Savannah,  along  the  sea-coast,  to  the  most  southera 
stream  of  the  Altamaha,  and  westward  from  the  heads 
of  those  rivers,  in  direct  lines,  to  the  south  seas, — 
erecting  that  territory  into  an  independent  and  separate 
government.  This,  in  honor  of  the  sovereign,  wns 
denominated  Georgia. 

With  the  settlement  of  this  territory,  which  was 
commenced  in  1733,  under  Oglethoq>e,  by  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  persons,  was  completed  that 
of  the  thirteen  veteran  colonies,  which  fought  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  and  whose  emblematic  stars  anti 
stripes  still  decorate  the  banner  of  American  inde- 
pendence. 

The  settlement  of  Georgia  was  expedited  by  the 
proposal  to  give  a  lot  of  fifty  acrdS  to  each  actual  set- 
tler. For  this  purpose,  eleven  townships,  of  twenr) 
thousand  acres  each,  wore  laid  out  on  the  Savaniiah 
Altamaha,  and  Santce  Rivers.  Emigrants  were  no* 
wanting  to  avail  themselves  of  so  advantageous  an 
arrangement.  A  body  of  Scottish  Highlanders  srTt'i  'i 
on  the  Altamaha,  and  one  of  Germans  on  the  Sa>:in- 
nah.  Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  bv  Eiic'aiii 
against  Spain,  in  1739,  Oglethorpe  was  apjKiinicd  :o 
the  chief  command  in  South  Carolina  and  Gt-orL'ia 
It  was  not  long  before  he  projected  an  expf'di'.:ur 
against  St.  Augustine.  With  assistance  from  Vir::;iii  i 
and  Carolina,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  more  ihxiu 
two  thousand  men  for  Florida ;  and,  after  the  cnpu.n 
of  two  small  Spanish  forts,  —  Diego  and  Moosii,  —  U 
sat  down  before  St.  Augustine.  But  ahliough  ^c 
received  aid  from  several  twenty  gun  ships,  he  wa5 
finally  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  return  with  con- 
siderable loss.  This  unfortunate  aflair  produced  a 
senous  increase  of  the  public  debt,  and  a  temporary 
distrust  of  their  commander,  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

In  1742,  the  Spaniards,  as  they  had  not  yet  irlia- 
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f'fithful  than  they.     The  plot  having  been  \aid^  \)bev\  o^Yub^  ^<^vt  ^vcci  to  the  province,  mvaded  Gcoqpa  id 


Iheir  turn.  A  Spanish  armament,  consisiing  of  ihirty- 
two  sail,  wilh  ihrcc  tlimisunH  mrn,  iin'icr  commiind  of 
Don  Migu<-1  dc  Montnno,  luiilcd  from  Si.  Augiistino, 
and  urrivtii  in  iha  Rivur  AllamnhB.  Tlifl  fxpt-diiion 
proved  lo  be  a  failurr,  nithough  it  waH  filU'il  out  nt 
great  expense. 

From  tbo  bumajiity  by  wliich  Oglethorpe's  adminis- 
traiion  was  marked,  Blavea  were  at  fint  not  nllowrtl  !□ 
be  brougbt  into  ihe  province;  but  ns  this  inlcnlii:- 
lion  proved  injurious  lo  ihc  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  province, — since  the  ndjoining  colonies  cBrrind  on 
yhviT  plantations  by  sinvo  labor,  and  ua  even  the  pioua 
Moravians  and  Methodists,  under  the  elo(|ucnt  VVhite- 
ficld  and  the  conscientious  Wcsleys,  advocated  con- 
formity to  the  pmcticc  around  ihein,  —  the  pernicious 
■ystein  was  suflered  iq  take  root  in  a  colony  disiip 
guished  by  the  peculiar  humanity  in  which  it  ww 
founded. 

The  tribe  of  the  Natches  in  Louisiana,  as  we  tuvi' 
seen,  had  been  oxiinguiahod  by  being  conqucrod  and 
sold  into  slavery.  But  the  Cbickosaws  were  now  the 
dreod  of  the  Loulsinniann.  This  tribe  occupied  a  fine 
tmcl  cnsi  of  the  Miasiasippi,  and  on  the  licad  uf  tlin 


Tombigbee.     The  French,  in  1736,  made  « 
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them,  but  seem  to  liavc  met  wilh  liule  success, 
withslanding  llio  exertions  of  the  French,  the  country 
was  left  in  tho  possession  of  ttte  Clitckasaws.  They 
euardcd  it  from  the  occupancy  of  the  Frei>ch,  and,  as 
ius  event  proved,  kept  it  for  Uie  English. 


CHAPTER   CCCCLXXXIII. 

A.  D.  iTM  to  ires. 

Old   French  War  —  Dtalntelion  of  a  French 

Fleet —  French  and  Indian  War. 

Wab  having  been  proclnimod,  in  1744,  between 
England  and  France,  M,  Du  Quesnel,  governor  of 
Cape  Brcion,  soni  about  nine  hundred  men,  under 
Duvier,  who  surprised  and  took  Canso  before  the  war 
was  known  at  Itosion.  The  place  was  burnt ;  and 
the  conditions  grunted  to  ih(!  prisoners  were,  to  be  car- 
ried lo  lyouisburit,  and  lo  continue  there  one  year, 
and  tbcncv  to  ba;  sunt  to  Boston  or  Annapolis.  To 
ipwrd  against  the  incursions  of  tlie  Frencli  and  In- 
diana, five  hundftnl  men  were  inipreaned,  of  which 
number  three  hundred  were  for  tbo  eaiitem  frontier, 
and  two  hundred  for  the  we«toni.  The  ordinary  gar- 
rrsons  were  reen forced,  and  munitions  of  war  collorlcd 
in  considerable  quantities. 

Il  being  deemed  desimbic,  on  many  accounts,  for 
the  English  to  come  inio  pooMtsaion  of  Loulsburg,  the 
capital  of  the  Island  of  Capo  Breton,  —  a  place  which 
had  been  fortified  with  great  c»ro  and  expense, — Uov> 
cmor  Sbirlev,  of  Massachusetts,  mcdiutied  an  attack 
upon  it.  U'ithout  waiting  for  the  novnl  asftiNtnoco 
which  he  hod  sought  from  England,  he  communicated 
his  dotigns  to  ihe  Ijenuml  Court  of  the  colony,  upon  a 
promise  from  ihem  uf  secrecy.  The  propoml,  soem- 
UIR  to  them  ton  tutzardous  and  expensive,  wan  at  first 
rvjttctrd ;  but  having  accideiiially  be>-n  <liscovcrt)d 
through  tlie  pmyer  of  ■  member  of  tlie  governor's 
family,  tbo  wisbes  of  the  people  wera  expressed  in  fa- 
vor of  it,  and  Uie  measure  vras  ftnally  carried  in  the 
eour  by  a  majority  of  one  voice. 

Tbo  only  colonies  ihat  look  psit  In  this  enterprisR, 
Jwugh  ibay  were  all  invited  as  forsouth  as  Pennsylvania, 


were  Massachusetts,  Conneciicui,  New  IfampRliire, 
and  Rhode  Island.  Il  seemed  almoal  a  Quixotic 
tempt  —  the  plan  for  the  reduciiun  ofa  regularly  con- 
structed fortress  being  "  drawn  by  a  lawyer,  lo  bo 
executed  by  a  merclmnt  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
bus  band  men  ond  mechanics."  Yet  it  ii  weeded 
ilirough  several  favoring  circumstances.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pcppcrcll,  a  mcnbant  of  Kittcry,  was  the 
commrinuer  of  tltc  expedition.  The  land  troops 
amounted  lo  upward  of  four  tliousund  :  these  were 
joined  by  other  forces  from  England,  which  had  now 
arrived,  under  llie  command  of  Commodore  Wurrcii. 
Batteries  were  erected  before  the  town,  and  an  assuull 
cvonlunlly  resolved  upon.  The  French  commander 
discouraged  by  adverse  events,  and  by  these  men- 
acing nppcnmnccs,  consented  to  capitulate  upon  a 
summons  to  surrender;  and  on  tbe  l6ihof  June,  174S, 
articles  were  accordingly  signed.  After  the  surrender 
of  the  fortress,  the  French  6ag  was  kept  flying  on  the 
rnttiparls,  and  several  rich  prizes  were  thus  decoyed 
and  taken. 

Tbo  Frencli  wi-re  exasperated  at  this  loss,  and  sent 
a  powerful  aruitnncnt.  under  D'Arville,  wilh  orders  lo 
ravage  the  «lioJf  coast  of  North  America.  With  forty 
ships  of  war.  beside  transports,  and  between  three  and 
four  thousand  regular  troops,  it  cfTected  nothing,  having 
been  broken  up  by  tempests,  disease,  and  other  disas- 
trrs.  Tho  colonists  considered  this  result  am  a  mer- 
ciful interposition  of  Heaven,  being  relieved  by  no 
ogcncy  of  their  own  from  a  terror  and  apprehension 
such  ns  had  never  b<'<'n  experienced,  perhaps,  by  any 
threatened  invasion  fmm  abrond.  In  (Jclobcr,  174S,  a 
treaty  of  pence  beiwcen  England  and  France  was 
signed  at  Aix-la-Clinpr!lc,  according  lo  which  a  gen- 
eral restitution  of  pinceji  captured  by  the  bellige- 
rent powers  was  made,  and  Cape  Brelon  witli  llie 
rest.  It  was  a  deep  morlificalion  to  the  in  habitants  uf 
New  England,  ibul  what  liiey  termed,  nol  uiijuslly 
"  tlieir  own  acquisilion,"  should  be  restoied  lo  France. 
Tho  Old  French  War,  which  thus  terminated,  had 
been  highly  injurious  lo  die  American  colonies.  Iiu- 
poverishmeni  aud  distress  had  been  brought  upon  ihom 
by  luased  in  their  commerce,  and  through  the  seizure 
of  iheir  vessels  on  tbo  coast  by  privateers.  Tho  sup- 
ply of  a  currency  by  bills  of  credit,  issued  to  can- 
col  tho  debts  incurred  during  ihn  war,  brought  also  the 
most  serious  evils  in  its  train.  Tbe  depreciation  of  the 
|mpcr  wns  Ml  great  ihot  its  value  amounted  but  to  five 
p(T  cent,  of  its  nominal  amount. 

Pence  brought  wilh  il  its  indcmniliea  and  blessings. 
Commerce  again  fiuurlihed,  populailon  increased, 
scttlemenis  were  exiended,  and  the  public  credit  re- 
vived. It  continued,  however,  only  eight  years.  In 
175fi,  war  waa  declared  by  Cronl  Britain,  under 
George  II.,  against  France  ;  and  a  similar  declaration 
wus  mnde  on  tlic  part  of  France,  under  Louis  XV. 
aguinsi  Ureal  Britain.  This  is  commonly  called  the 
Frtnch  and  Indian  War,  tho  general  cause  of  which 
was  tho  nllogcd  encroachments  of  tho  French  upon 
ihe  fronliora  of  the  colonies  in  America  belonging  to  ' 
the  English  crown.  The  particular  occasion  of  il 
proved  to  be  the  alleged  intrusion  of  Ihe  Ohio  Com- 
pany upon  the  territory  of  the  French.  This  sssocin- 
lion,  by  an  act  uf  psrliamenl  in  17.'>0,  coiwtiluting  il 
obtained  a  grant  of  six  hundre<l  thoiunnd  acres,  i 
near  the  Ohio  River,  for  the  purposes  of  inde  witli  ibe 
Indians,  and  of  aetliing  the  couuiry.  ta  the  pniaucu- 
tion  of  their  objeci^  lire's  iws.^*«A  -io*!  "-p^*™^  **.  <; 


Frencli,  nnd  were  forbirldcn  furlhpr  eiicronelitiienta  on 
iho  lerrilory.  The  FrcDcli  followcJ  ilitir  inlerilictbn 
by  fllting  militriry  movcmtiiilB,  stationing  llicir  troc)p5 
at  convenient  (listnncee  from  the  cfntral  govcrnineni  at 
llio  north,  secured  by  temporary  forltticiiliona. 

At.the  insUuicc  of  llie  Oliio  Company,  ihua  ihrcnt- 
ened  with  ihe  loss  of  their  irade,  iho  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia sent  a  messenger  to  the  French  commnndunt  on 
llie  Ohio,  (o  detttund  llio  reasons  of  his  tiosiite  niovc- 
mcntB,  and  to  require  tlie  evaluation  of  ihe  French 
fnris  in   iIhvI  rcjjion.     That   messenger  wag  George 


Washington,  then  In  his  twenly-second  year. 
early  ase,  he  wna  called  into  the  xcrvtcc  oC  hU  c 
try,  unu  exhibited  those  high  qnnlities,  by  ntiich  hr- J 
length  reached  the  summit  of  liumnn   rtrntivrti.      Ilf 
misaion  was  accomplished   with    uncijuallrd    . 
amid  dangers  and  dillicultics  the  most  uppolline.  bari 
a  parly  of  only  eight  men,  and  travciwng  a  v  '^  - 
of  five  hundred  miles  in  exteni.     It  Is  ocedlci 
ihui  the  French  refused  to  yield  lo  ihe  denmnds  of  il 
governor  of  Virginia. 

As  ilie  use  of  force  was  now  resolvod  upon.  « 


any  formal  dectaraiionof  war,  the  Virginians  were  piven 
to  understand  that  ihcy  were  to  prosecute  their  claims 
by  an  appeal  lo  arms.  Accordingly,  a  regiment  was 
raised  in  the  province,  which,  with  a  small  additional 
force  from  South  Carolina,  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Washington,  as  colonel.  This  force  marched, 
in  April,  17M,  toward  the  Orent  Meadows,  lying  within 
the  disputed  Icrrilories,  for  ihc  purpose  of  expelling 
the  French.  Not  far  from  this  place,  he  surrounded 
an  encampment  of  the  enemy,  and  defeated  ihcm- 
Receiving  soon  nn  addition  to  his  troops,  he  ndranced 
toward  the  Frencli  Fort  Dii  Quesnc,  now  Pittsburg, 
with  the  intention  of  dislodging  the  enemy.  After 
proceeding  a  short  distance,  however,  he  learned  thai 
they  had  been  recnforccd  from  Canada  ;  upon  which 
he  reluctantly  relinquished  the  enterprise.  Wi^i  his 
four  hundred  men,  he  was  subsequently  attacked  by 
fifteen  hundred  French,  under  M.  de  Villiers;  but. 
though  he  fnught  fcrnvely  for  several  hours,  his 
force  was  so  inconsidemhle  that  he  was  under  the 
tiecessily  of  capitulating,  though  on  the  most  honora- 
ble terms. 

In  the  exigencies  arising  out  of  the  French  hostili- 
ties, the  mother  country  pro|}osed  a  union  among  the 
colonies ;  the  plan  of  such  a  union  was  drawn  up  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  but  it  failed  of  Iwing  carried  into 
jflbct.  At  this  juncture,  the  British  ministry  adopted 
an  artful  project  lo  make  the  colonics  consent  to  taxa- 
tion; but  this  met  with  no  success.  As  no  alternative 
waa  left,  the  crown  resolved  lo  carry  on  the  war 
with  British  troops,  and  such  aiuiiliury  forces  as  the 
colonial  assemblies  might  voluntarily  furnish,  to  which 
tc/teme  lAo  Americans  gave  their  cordial  asacnl. 


In  the  following  year,  (175S,)  General  Kraddm 
was  sent  over  from  England  with  Rneen  ImoiJni 
troops.  He  was  appointed  to  bad  on<n  of  the  (vat 
expeditions  which,  subscquenlly  to  his  nrnrol,  i 
a  convention  of  the  colonial  governors,  wciw  ajt*^ 
upon.  This  was  againfl  Fort  Du  Quesne  ■,  taiid  it  pcovt 
to  be  disastrous  beyond  any  military  everit  tliai  ihi 
American  annals  had  hitherto  recorded.  Rro 
ignorant  of  Indian  warfare,  —  skilful,  but  unitcrval* 
ing  the  wiser  counsels  of  Washington,  BrodrliHl 
rushed  iulo  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  withoiti  p 
precautions.  When  fallen  into  an  Indian  )imtHi«:«ile 
ho  fought,  or  allempied  to  fight,  as  if  ho  vmrc  piiKi 
against  a  regular  European  army.  He  uudaanicdl] 
stood  Ihnr  attack,  but  hud  no  means  of  ri^acbtng  ih 
enerny,  who  were  promiscuously  firing  npon  him  fin 
the  thick  woods,  lie  constantly  sought  to  pnaen"  i 
regular  order  of  battle.  The  consequence  wjw,  ibai 
being  foir  mnrks  for  the  Indian  gun  or  nrrow,  j 
numbers  of  his  soldiers  fell.  Men  and  oSioen,  4 
cially  the  latter,  who  were  singled  out,  were 
down.  Of  the  officers  on  liarschack,  W 
alone  escaped  unhurt. 

As  soon  OS  Braddock  had  received  a  mort 
his  troojis   fled   in  confusion :    Woshingtun    coveni 
iheir  retreat  with   the  provincial*     Tlie  ilcfcat    ' 
total ;  three  fourths  of  the  officer*,  and  itoarly  imli 
the    privates,   being   killed  or   wounded.     After   thi 
nffnir,  the  whole  frontier  of  Virginia  was  open  10  t 
depredations  of  the  French  nnd  Indians. 

A  second  expedition,  which  iind  been  acreoil  ap« 
was  deigned  to  attaak  Crown  Point,  a  Kiench  fi 
\<3n  ik%  "Hcauftxa  shore  of  Loka  Chami^a.     In  |1 


the  northern  colonies  *Bm  concerned,  whose  Iroo|i3, 
uinountiiig  to  more  llian  fuur  llioumnd,  were  collecied 
by  ili«  lost  of  Juni;.  1755,  ai  Albany.  They  wore  ltd 
by  (I^ncrol  William  Johnson  and  Oeiv-rul  Lyman. 
Ai  Altxiny,  they  were  juined  by  a  body  of  Mohawkn, 
under  ihcir  sachem,  Hcndriclt.  The  omiv  arrived  at 
Iho  south  end  of  Lake  Goai)gn  iho  latter  part  of 
Aii);ttsi.  While  here,  inielligpncc  waa  received  thai  a 
body  of  (he  cnemvi  two  thousand  slrongi  had  landed 
Bl  SouHi  Bay,— Whiteholl,— under commiindofHorr>n 
Dieakaii,  and  were  marching  toward  Fort  Kdnnrd, 
for  tlio  purpose  of  destroying  ihe  proviniom  and  mili- 
tary slofps  there.  A  party  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Ephruim  Williams,  of  Deer- 
field,  Massac  h  use  Its,  wna  detached  to  inierccpt  the 
French,  and  save  the  fort.  Diosikou,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  routing  this  detachment  by  hnvinji  drawn  it 
into  an  ambush.  It  would,  in  nil  probability,  have 
been  wholly  cut  olT,  hod  nut  the  action  been  precip- 
itated through  an  occidental  meeting  of  two  Indiana. 
Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  sacbera,  was  hailed  by  a 
hostile  Indian:  "  Whence  came  you  f "  "From 
the  Mohawks,"  be  replied.  "  Whence  came  you  ?  " 
rejoined  Elendricb.  **  From  Montreal,'*  was  the  an- 
■wer.  This  brought  on  the  action  sooner  than  was 
intended,— as  Dicskau  had  ordered  his  flanking  parlies 
to  reserve  their  fire  until  a  dischorge  was  made  from 
the  centre.  As  it  wn»,the  loss  of  the  Americmw  was 
connidenible.  Colonel  Wiliinmn  and  IWdrick  were 
among  the  slain.  The  troop*  relrratnd,  and  joined  the 
main  body.  Here  they  awaited  ilie  npprooch  of  their 
tamilanls,  rendered  more  formidable  by  succfSH. 

Johnson  was  prepared  to  meet  tlte  confident,  rioted 
French  ciimmnnder.  The  attack  maile  by  Dieakau  was 
vigorously  repulsed,  and  the  enemy,  in  turn,  sought 
safely  by  (light.  The  Americans  putsued  the  retreniin)[ 
army,  under  General  Lyman,  —  Johnson  having  been 
wounded  early  In  llw  action.  The  former  bore  his 
part  in  tlie  sucecsnes  of  the  day.  though  Johnson  con- 
trived to  carry  olT  all  the  honors.  Uieskau  was 
menally  wounded,  and  died  soon  after.  This  battle 
of  Lake  lleor(to  was  of  great  consequence  to  the 
English.  In  tlie  elevated  tone  of  feeling  which  it 
nspired,  it  seemed  to  ho  an  indemnity  for  the  mur- 
litication  experienced  in  Ihe  defeat  of  Braddock. 
The  cooqueriog  army,  howcvac,  stopped  short  of 
Crown  Point,  which  was  not  attacked  at  this  period. 


Tlie  thini  espedilion  was  agoinal  Nova  Scotia ;  i 
was  directed  b>-  Generals  Monckiun  and  Winslow,wiil 
three  thousand  men.  They  sailed  from  Boston  the 
anth  of  May,  1753.  ond  in  a  few  days  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  Here  they  were  joined  by  three 
hundred  British  troops,  and  a  small  train  of  artillery  ; 
proceeding  against  Fort  Beau  Sejour,  they  invested 
and  took  possession  of  it,  after  a  bombardment  of  four 
or  livo  days.  General  Moneklon,  advancing  farthei 
into  ibo  country,  took  other  forts  in  possession  of  the 
French,  and  disarmed  the  inhnbiinnis.  Thus,  with  the 
Itiss  of  only  three  men,  the  Bnglish  possixsscd  ihcm- 
•e^'i-s  of  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotin. 

A  fourth  expedition  —  ihat  against  Niagara — wo* 
committed  to  CJovernor  Shirley.  lie  did  not  arrive  at  , 
Chiwego  until  Into  in  tho  summer  of  17r>5  ;  and,  neing 
obliged  to  wail  for  supplies,  he  found  the  season  was 
loo  fur  advanced  for  crossing  Lake  Ontario.  He  \c(\ 
seven  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Mereer,  to  garriBon 
ibe  fort,  and  ttien  relumed  to  Altnny.  It  was  not  til! 
the  next  year  (1750t  tluti  war  was  formally  declared 
between  Fronee  and  England,  atlhuugh  a  state  of 
warfare  bad  existed  for  two  years  in  llie  colonies. 

In  the  spring  of  1756,  Governor  Shirley  was  s 
cocded  by  General  Aborerombie  ;  and  afier  him  Lon] 
Ixiudoo  came  over  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  h 
majesty's  forees  in  America.  The  plan  of  operations 
for  the  campaign  included  an  attack  upon  Niagara 
and  Crown  Point,  which  remninc<l  in  posNcNsion  of  lb* 
Fr^gph.  But  the  reduction  of  neither  of  these  im 
portani  posts  was  accomplished,  or  even  atlempled, 
iliiH  year,  owing  chiefly  to  the  indecision  and  improvi- 
dence of  Abi'rernmbie. 

Dieskau  had  beeu  succeeded  by  the  marquis  de 
Montcalm,  a  commander  of  great  ability  and  energy. 
In  the  month  of  August,  1766,  this  nflicer,  with  eight 
thousand  regulars,  Canadians  and  Indiuns,  invealed 
the  fort  nl  tiawego  —  one  of  ibe  most  important  posts 
held  by  the  British  in  America — and  in  a  few  doys  took 
it.  I'pon  the  receipt  of  this  inletligcnco.  Lord  Loudon 
despatched  orders  to  General  Winslow,  on  his  march 
to  Crown  Point,  not  lo  proceed.  The  rampaign  a 
1757  was  aufliciently  mortifying  lolhe  Knglish ;  not 
was  that  of  the  following  year  at  all  less  so,  noiwitli 
•landing  (lie  great  pre)>anitiona  made  by  Uie  Briltsh 
parliament  U>  prosecute  the  war.  Troops  raised  by 
the  colonies  for  on  w^edviisw!.  tugioiidA."^>cn«*«B«ii^«o*i 


Crown  Point  were  ordered  by  ilie  commatidcr-in-chicf 
to  proceed  against  Looisburg;  bul  so  diluiory  was  ho 
in  his  DGBsurcs,  llial  the  place,  by  mentis  of  fresh 
reenforcementB,  become  too  strong  for  the  English  to 
allempt  it,  and  the  expedilion  was  given  up. 

The  French,  in  ihe  mean  time,  were  urging  on  ihcir 
victories.  Montcalm,  finding  the  English  Iroops  with- 
drawn from  Halifax  for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg, 
seized  the  occasion  to  make  a  descent  on  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  George. 
Afler  a  gallant  defence  of  sLt  days,  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered on  the  2d  of  Augtist,  1757,  thus  giving  to 
Montcalm  the  command  ofthe  lakes  and  of  the  western 
frontier.  Contrary  to  stipulation,  the  Indians  were  suf- 
fered to  rob  and  murder  the  prisoners  without  restraint. 
Nearly  halfof  a  New  Hampshire  corps  of  two  hun- 
dred men,  was  raiRsing  af^er  this  massacre. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Chatham  was  forlunalely 
placed  at  the  head  of  administration  in  1758,  imder 
whose  auspices  ihe  Britisli  arms  recovered  their  wonted 
nplcndor.  An  almost  constant  train  of  victories  en- 
sued in  iho  contests  of  the  English  with  the  French  in 
America.  A  large  number  of  troops  were  raised  in 
New  England,  and  were  ready  to  take  the  field  in  Ihe 
early  part  of  lite  year.  There  were  three  expeditions 
proposed  —  ihe  first  against  Louisburg,  the  second 
uftainstTiconderoga,  the  third  against  Fort  Dii  Quesne. 
The  attack  on  Louisburg,  by  a  Heet  of  twenty  ships 
of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  and  an  army  of  fourteen 
thousand,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- General 
Amherst,  and,  next  to  him,  of  General  Wolfe  —  was 
i-omplctely  successful.  The  fortress  surrendered  on 
the  26th  of  July,  with  nearly  six  thousand  pris- 
oners, and  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannon.  At  the 
Mtne  time,  Isle  Boyal,  St  Johns,  vith  Cape  Breton, 
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hnnds  of  the  British.     The    ntter 
9  of  the  coast,  from  the  St.  I^wrence  )o 
Nova  Scotia,  anil  were  able  to  obstruct  the 
cations  of  Canada  with  France. 

The  expedition  against  Ticonderogu,  on  the  western 
shore  (if  Lake  Champlain,  in  July,  under  GcnentI  Ab- 
ercrombie,  was  a  failure,  and  the  principal  exceptioa  to 
tile  general  tide  of  success  on  the  part  of  ihc  Eogliih 
Id  the  attack  against  the  fort,  nearly  two  tlioussail 
men  were  lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  then  the 
troops  were  summoned  away.  Some  amends  ttvre 
made  for  his  defeat  by  the  taking  of  Fort  ProDteoM:. 
ou  the  western  shore  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontnrio,  by 
a  detachment  of  three  thousand  men,  under  t^lofi':) 
Biadstreet.  This  was  important  as  contributing  M 
Ihe  success  of  Iho  expedition  ogainst  Fort  Do 
Quesne. 

The  conduct  of  thai  expedition  was  assigned  la 
General  Forbes,  who  collected  for  the  purpose  eight 
thousand  effective  men,  The  attack,  however,  «» 
not  made,  as  the  fort  was  deserted  bj-  '  _  ' 
evening  before  the  arrival  of  the  English  army, 
place  thus  quietly  taken  possession  of  was  named 
Pittsburg,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  successes  of 
this  year  prepared  the  way  for  the  (itilt  gnatcr  onra 
of  the  next.  The  campaign  of  1759  had  for  V* 
object  the  entire  conijuesl  of  Canada,  tt  wns  ar- 
ranged thot  three  powerful  armies  should  rnicr  ibe 
cotnilry  by  dilferent  routes,  and  attack  all  the  sirotig- 
holds  of  the  French,  nearly  ui  tlic  same  time.  Ticoih 
dcroga  and  Crown  Point,  Niagara  and  Quebec,  wen 
the  more  prominent  points  (at  assault 

General  Amherst,  the  succosaor  of  Abercrambw 
led  ono  division  against  Ticonderoga,  which  Ite  fKocbed 
oQ  the  22d  of  July,  and    which    soon 
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Agunst  Crovrn  Point  no  blow  woa  ■truck,  for  the 
enein}!'  fled  before  the  arrival  of  Iho  llngliah.  G«n- 
nral  Priilmux  took  comnioiirt  of  ilie  MKoad  division 
of  llio  main  army  'lesiined  nuainst  Fori  Niagara,  and 
urrivod  there  on  ilie  61I1  of  July  wiihoul  roaloatalion. 
The  place  was  immcdiBiely  iovvMed,  and  on  iho 
24th  of  the  month,  a  gcnernl  battle  ttroa  fought,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Niagam,  and  placed  it  in  the  liands 
of  the  British. 

[n  the  mcon  tinw,  General  Wolfe  was  engn^il  in 
the  modt  importanl  oniurprinc  of  the  csmpnign, — 
iho  reduction  of  Quebec.  Ills  force  amounted  to 
L'ight  thousand  men.  In  Juno,  firit  landing  nn  ttiu 
(■land  of  Orlrnna,  a  tittle  belo«r  iho  ciiy,  lie  mndu 
wvenit  attempt!  to  rt^duoc  the  place,  hut  without  auc' 
»w.  Ho  Uien  conceived  iho  almost  despcmte  project 
of  ascending  with  his  troops  a  precipice  of  from  one 
liundtcd  and  Af\y  to  two  hundred  feci,  by  which  the 
Plains  of  Abmham,  lying  south  and  wust  uf  the  ciiy, 
could  b<!  gained,  nnd  thus  the  cnniny  rmctied  in  a  leas 
furiilifld  *pol.  This  was  eflcctcd  about  an  hour  before 
daylight.  Wolftt  was  t)ic  first  man  who  leaped  on 
jhore  from  ilw  boats  which  conveyed  hia  troops  10  ttjc 
place.  Wlicn  be  perceived  ibo  difficulties  around 
him,  he  sold  to  dome  one  near,  "  I  do  not  believe  ihcre 
is  a  possibility  of  geltiog  up,  but  wo  must  do  our 
endeavor."  His  in«n  fnlluwcd,  and,  escaping  ihn 
Pronch  sentinels  by  n  stratagem,  and  eurmouniing  tho 
dangxrs  of  ilie  ascent  up  the  precipica,  Uiejr  at  Ittngth 
reached  the  heigh ut. 


There,  on  the  morning  of  the  13ih  of  September, 
Wolfe  met  the  French  army  under  Monlculin,  who, 
till  thai  hour,  was  not  aware  of  the  prenence  of  his  ennmy 
in  Ml  advantageous  a  position.  After  a  severe  and 
bloody  contest,  in  which  both  of  these  bmvo  comman* 
dersfell,  the  victory  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Rngtish. 
A  thousand  Frenchmen  lay  dead  on  iIjo  field  of  tmltle, 
and  n  ibousond  olborawere  taken  priMtnora,  Tho  loss 
of  the  (English  in  killed  and  wounded  nmoimted  10  ahoul 
six  hundred,  llic  capiinlation  of  the  ciiy  was  signed 
within  five  days  hIUt  ihc  botilc,  under  iho  direction  of 
(Icnernl  Townsend.  Favorable  terms  were  given  to 
ihr  gnrrison,  for  Townsend  knew  that  ihe  resources 
of  the  Fn?nch  wert;  slill  very  conaidernblc. 

In  tlie  ettrly  port  of  ibn  fnllowing  year,  the  French 
army  ondL-r  M.  de  l^evi,  lining  reenforced  by  Cana> 
dianM  and  Indians,  engaged  the  F.ngltsh  in  a  bloody 
baitle.  but  fail«d  lo  rpgtiin  the  city.  Vaudrcuil,  the 
governor,  finding  that  he  was  ibreoteiied  wiih  theeniir« 
force  of  tho  English,  surrendi-red  alt  llie  French  pos- 
sessions in  Canada  on  the  8ih  of  September,  I'CO. 
At  this  event,  univemal  joy  spread  itirough  the  coto- 
niea,  and  pnblic  tlianksgivings  were  expressed  to  ttm 
Killer  of  nations.  Tho  soutliern  colonies  suffered, 
however,  nt  this  period,  from  the  Cheroliees ;  but  in 
1761,  ihe  biter  were  signally  dtfeated.  and  compelled 
I  lo  sun  for  pence.  Bv  the  ironiy  of  Paris,  1763,  Nova 
I  Hcotta,  Canada,  the  ble  of  Cape  Breton,  nnd  all  oihnr 
islands  in  tho  Gulf  and  River  Sl  Lawrence,  wgi«  ceded 
'  to  ibo  British  CfOVk 
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Re»outio:»»iit     Pebiod.  —  Attempts    of   Ihe 

Brititk   Parliamimt  lo  lax  ylwi«rim  —  The 

Stamp  Act  —  Oppmition  on  the  Part  of  the 

Colonic  —  Firit  Congress  in  America,  ^. 

Wb  come   i»w   to  tho  period  of  the    Revolution. 

There  seems  to  havo  been  originally  no  inieniion,  on 

iho  part  of  the  American  colon>>.i*,  to  btcomc  iiidti- 

penaenl  of  llio  mother  country.     Previous  lu  ihe  ircmy 

of  Paris,  in  1763,  by  which  lucb  splendid  accessions  to 

th«  British  empire  in  America  wore  seciirMl,  no  ndc* 

quat*    causes   existed    for  a  separation,  —  ai    least, 

u  Ibtt  colooistB  were  disposed  to   view    the  subject- 


llnd  there  t>oi-n  a  desire  or  nn  inlcniion  lo  compass 
such  an  end,  there  were  grounds  indeed  to  which 
ihcy  m'ght  bavo  appealed  as  a  jusliftcation  or  ex- 
cuse. Tlicir  conni^clion  with  llic  empire  hod,  in 
many  instances,  been  allendud  by  opiirRiaions  and  loss- 
fn ;  bv  wars,  and  c<)niw({iieu!  burdens ;  by  oncious 
rcstramis  imposed  upon  them,  esfii^eisUy  as  to  tlicir 
commerce,  and  by  tlw  maleudininiMration,  the  peouhi- 
lion,  and  despotic  conduct  of  the  royal  govDmon.  Vet 
these  circumstances  liad  been  pawwd  over,  and  it  was 
not  uulil  the  subject  of  revenue  and  luxation  was  sen* 
ously,  and  as  a  system,  taken  up  by  ilie  ^vernineut 
at  tiome,  thai  the  people  in  America  thought  uf  teaisi- 
ance  nod  separmlioa  Ttten  it  became  a  vital  q(H» 
tion  with  the  ooloniea. 
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The  Amerioan  people  coulJ  not  approve  of  ex- 
lernal  (IdiIcs  imposed  by  the  home  government,  for 
rtiising  a  revenue;  yet  they  were  ready  lo  submit 
10  such  duties,  provided  they  were  not  immoderate  or 
vexations,  as  in  tl>e  case  of  the  law  called  the  su^ar 
act.  Thia  was  an  act,  passed  in  1764,  by  which  a 
duty  was  bid  on  "  clayed  sugar,  indigo,  coffee,  &c., 
du:.,  being  the  produce  of  a  colony  not  under  the 
dominion  of  hia  majesly."  The  people  of  America 
taw  in  this  act  a  principleof  injustice  which  might  prox'o 
desiTuctive  lo  iheir  rights;  hut  this  alone  would  oul 
have  led  them  lo  permanent  disaflbclion  or  resistance. 
It  was  internal  taxation  which  ihey  most  decidedly 
reprobated,  ant]  thia  was  allempted  by  the  British  par- 
liament. The  principle  that  taxation  and  represen- 
tation were  insejHirublc,  was  in  accordance  wiih  the 
theory,  the  genius,  and  the  precedents  of  British 
legislation ;  and  this  priDciple  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  inieulLonally  invaded.  The  colonies  were  not 
repn-senled  in  parliament ;  yet  an  act  was  posted  by 
that  body,  ihu  tendency  of  which  was  Lo  invalidate  all 
right  and  title  to  iheir  praijcriy. 


CO     !i  ILTTI.^H     TAX  A'l' I  n  N 

The  particular  act  now  referred  to  was  the  "  « 
act,"  of  March  23d,  1765,  which  ordained  ilint  ii 
meats  of  writing,  such  as  deed%  bunds,  notes,  ic., 
the  colonics,  should  be  null  and  void,  unless  cxocale*!  ! 
on  "stomped  "paper — for  which  a  duty  should  br  paid  j 
to  \\\e  crown.     This  was  designed  as  tho  c< 
meat  of  a  ejslem  of  taxation.     In  the  houso  uf  c 
mens,  ihe  measure  met  with  strenuous   oppoMtioa, 
particularly  from  Colonel  Barrc,  whose  clo<|UCDCtt  ua 
tlie  occasion  has  often  been  rehearsed. 

No  sooner  was  intelligence  received  of  the  p«using  I 
of  the  stamp  act,  than  a  general  feeling  of  tndignutivo  I 
spread  through  America.  Resolutions  were  piU3«d  I 
against  it  by  most  of  the  colonial  assembiics.  That  of  | 
Virginia,  being  then  in  session,  ocled  promptly,  ii 
of  the  exigency,  passing  resolutions  which  stronglr  I 
expressed  their  opposition  to  the  measures  of  tbe  Brit  I 
ish  parliament.  To  this  they  were  urg«d  by  *  Beoaa  1 
□r  their  own  wrongs,  as  well  as  by  the  «loqu«iM  mtA 
impassioned  appeals  of  Pnirick  Henry,  tlien  »  yoang 
lawyer,  and  member  of  llie  house  of  burgeaaes. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusctta,  nlmosi  m 


laneousty  with  ihe  proceedings  in  Virginia,  and  before 
the  loiter  were  known  in  the  former  colony,  adopied 
measures  to  produce  a  combined  opposition  to  the 
oppressive  measures  of  parliament.  liOitors  were 
addressed  to  tho  assemblies  of  the  other  colonies, 
reoommondiitg  that  a  congress,  compo9e<i  of  deputies 
from  each,  should  meet  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
in  respect  to  the  general  welfare.  Most  of  the  colo- 
nies, notwithstanding  some  opposition  at  first,  took  an 
interest  in  liie  proposal,  and  their  delegates,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  October,  1765,  assembled  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Their  first  measure  was  to  draft  a  bill 
(if  rights,  ihc  most  essential  of  which  were  an  exclu. 
sive  power  to  levy  taxes,  and  the  privilege  of  trial 
by  jury  —  the  existence  of  both  being  now  perilled, 
The  next  measure  was  lo  prepare  an  address  lo 
ilw  king,  and  petitions  lo  both  bouses  of  parlia- 
ment.   Similar  petitions  from  the  colonies  not  repre* 
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Bontcii  at  New  York  wore  also  forwarded  to  EngliUML. 
Virginia, North  Carolina. and  Georgia  were  prcvcoinrf 
by  Iheir  governors  from  sending  dclegaies  (o  tbc 
congress. 

Previously  to  the  lat  day  of  November,  when  the 
stamp  act  was  to  begin  its  operation,  there  had  barm 
tumultuous  meetings  in  Ttastan,  in  which  more  or 
violence  was  commitir^d  on  the  buildings  anA  Mbet 
property  of  certain  obtioxiouB  individuals,  ns  the  liwu> 
tenant- governor,  the  disiribuier  of  Htamps,  ic 
when  the  day  arrived,  the  scene  was  imposing: 
bells  tolled,  many  shops  and  stores  were  shut,  and  effi- 
gies of  the  authors  and  friends  of  the  iidious  a*;l  wnr« 
carried  about  tho  streets,  and  nftorwnrd  lorn  in  pii 
by  the  populace.  Similar  exhibitions  of  public  iurfig. 
nation  and  concern  were  made  in  Ncwjion,  Pnni- 
dcnce,  Portsmouth,  New  York,  Philaitclphia.aad  oitut 
places.    The  merchants  and  traders  of  N«w  Y(h1c« 
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IMiil.iiU'lphia,  niul  Boston  chtorcd  into  non-im{)ortntion 
.liircfMiionts,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  rcfwiil  of  tlic  law. 
\W  the  1st  ot'  Xovcmlrr,  not  a  sheet  of  stamped  paper 
was  to  be  had,  in  most  of  the  colonies. 

Ahhoiiph  tlic  resignation  of  the  stamp  ofTicers  laid 
ilif>  colonists  undor  an  inahilitv  todo  business  according 
Ml  parliamentary  laws,  yet  they  pn)ceedcd  as  k*fore,and 
•icNTmineil  to  brave  the  consi-qiiences.  Vess<.'ls  siiiled 
iVinn  ports  as  they  were  wont ;  and  ilie  courts  of  justice, 
ilu»Mi:li  sus|K'nd(?d  for  a  time  in  most  of  the  colonies, 
at  IfML^th  undertook  to  pnu-eed  without  the  use  of 
s'jimps.  In  Knj;laml,  a  ehanjie  in  the  ministry  oc- 
curred about  this  time,  which  was  deemed  a  favomble 
anbury  for  the  Americans;  and  an  examination  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  the  early  part  <if  ilu?  following  year,  be- 
fore the  house  of  commons,  had  the  etli'Ct  also  of  en- 
lightening the  British  minisirj-  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
in  America.  Accordiuizly,  a  bill  to  re))r*al  \\w  stamp 
•let  was  brought  lK»fon;  [larllamcnt,  which,  being  advo- 
?ateil  by  some  of  its  most  inlhiential  members  partic- 
ularly Mr.  Pitt  and  Lonl  Camden,  was  carried,  against 
-.1  strong  o|)|H)sition.  Its  salutary  etft-ct,  howev(*r,  was 
tlis'royed  by  an  accompanying  <iechinitor\'  n'solution, 
^^l:il'h  insisted  that  *^  parliament  had  a  right  to  bind 
tin*  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 

Thr  joy  which  the  Americans  felt  in  view  of  the  re- 
peal «if  tin?  stamp  act,  though  damped  by  the  "declar- 
at.iry  bill,"  was  sincere  and  deep ;  and  had  parliament 
i-ra<<'d  to  mcMldle  with  their  internal  concerns,  all 
/■.i<is(!  of  ill  feeling  fn>m  what  had  taken  place  would 
Ikiv"  pKsetl  over  and  been  forgotten.  But  under  a 
ii«  \v  Miinistry,  in  17()7,  although  Mr.  Pitt,  now  earl  of 
'  'li:i:hani,  was  at  tlie  liead  of  it,  a  second  plan  for 
'.\iii^  America  was  introduced  into  parliament, 
i:iii)>'ly,  by  impf>sing  duties  on  glass,  paper,  fmste- 
•.'.  md,  painters'  colors,  and  tea.  The  composition  of 
.!.'•  new  ministry  was  unfortunate,  in  having  several 
iii«in!>ers  in  it  who  wore  hastile  to  America.  The 
.li>cii<sion  of  th(^  bill  t«x>k  place  during  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Pitt  fiom  the  house,  as  he  was  confmed  in 
lip*  country  by  in<lisposition.  Wanting  his  powerful 
()p;)iisition,  it  pasbcd  both  hou.<es,  and  received  the 
piviil  assent  on  the  ilM\  of  June.  During  the  same 
»i-  ssjin,  were  passerl  two  other  acts ;  the  one  cstab- 
Kshiug  a  new  board  of  ciLstom-house  officers  in 
Auitrica,  and  the  other  n^stniining  the  legislature  of 
th«'  j)rovinci»  «)f  New  York  fnjni  "  passing  any  act 
whatever'*  until  they  should  furnish  the  king^s  troops 
with  several  required  articl<*s. 

'I'liese  acts,  as  s<K>n  as  they  were  known,  excited 
irreat  alarm  in  the  colonies.  Thev  b<*ca me  matters  of 
thorough  discussion  among  the  first  minds  in  tlie  land, 
and  many  an  able  pen  was  c>m ployed  in  the  defence 
(»t'  American  rights.  This  was  particularly  tnie  of 
\\i*'  I^'tiiTsof  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  written  by  John 
Dickiii^oi).  The  new  duties  were  considen?d  bv  the 
.\mericaiis  onlv  as  a  nt>w  nUMle  of  extort  in:;  monev 
from  them  by  way  of  faxes,  and  tlxr  samt;  feelings 
imiduced  by  the  stamp  act  were  awakened.  As 
thesf?  <lulies,  moH'over,  were  »ppropriate<l  to  the  sup- 
1)1. rt  of  crown  officers,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
tpMips  in  America,  it  only  added  to  tlie  sc>rious  appre- 
hensions which  alrt.'ady  existed.  It  had  long  been  a 
favorite  object  of  the  British  cabinet,  as  we  have  be* 
fore  stated,  fo  establish  in  the  colonies  a  fund,  from 
which  the  salaries  of  the  governors,  judges,  and  other 
office n»  of  the  crown  should  be  pid,  indt^ pendent  of 
(lie  annual  grantK  of  the   colonial   legislatures.     On 


this  subject,  the  house  of  representatives  in  Massa* 
chusetts  maintained,  with  eqi^il  firmness,  their  former 
resolution.  They  also  denounced  the  ap[>ointment  of 
commissioners  of  customs,  as  a  dangerous  innova- 
titm,  and  an  unnecessar\'  increase  of  crown  officers. 
While  they  claimed  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  they,  at 
the  s.*ime  time,  disclaimed  all  ideas  of  independence 
of  the  parent  country.  The  house,  mori'over,  at  the 
same  session,  ad<ln'ssed  a  circular  letter  to  the  colo- 
nies, statincr  th(>  dilViculties  that  were  likelv  to  arise 
by  tla*  operation  of  flie  lati*  acts  of  parliament,  and 
rt^questing  their  coi>penition  for  retln-ss. 

The  other  colonies  approved  of  the  proceedings  of 
Massachusf.'tts,  and  joined  in  applying  to  the  king  for 
relief.  The  cinriilar  letter  crea'ed  alarm  in  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet.  They  con-^idered  it  as  an  attempt  to  con- 
vene another  <'ongn?ss,  in  imler  to  concert  measures 
of  opposition  to  the  anihuriiy  ot'  parliament.  The  min- 
istry viewed  wi;h  [)ectili;ir  dread  any  union  and  concert 
among  the  colonies,  and  u>inir  ev<*ry  effort  to  pn'venl 
it,  sought  to  neutralize  the  eilect  of  the  cin'ular  ;  but  in 
vain.  The  ministerial  mainlate  todi-regard  its  n*com- 
mendations  was  pn)m[>tly  set  at  defiance  among  the 
several  colonies.  In  the  mean  time,  the  new  boiinl  of 
commissioners  of  the  customs  entered  on  the  duties 
of  their  office  at  Boston.  This  occasioned  a  collision 
between  the  people  and  the  public  authorities,  in 
ndation  to  a  vessel  laden  with  wines,  which  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Boston,  May,  ITfiS.  As  the  duties  had 
been  evaded  ftir  the  most  part,  and  a  discovery  of  the 
fact  was  sul>sequently  made,  the  vessi-l  was  seized  for 
a  false  entr\',  and  removed  to  the  neighlH>rluM)d  of  a 
man-of-war  for  pn>tection.  A  mob  of  the  people  of 
the  citv  was  immediately  niised,  who  t(^;k  summary 
vengeance  on  the  custom-house  ofiieers  by  acts  of  per- 
sonal violence,  and  by  damage  done  to  their  houses 
This  proceeding,  however,  was  disiippn^ved  by  the 
council  of  the  town. 

The  expectation  of  an  armed  force  from  Great  Brit- 
ain to  aid  the  ext.'cutive  officers  of  the  government  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  to  keep  the  public 
peace,  only  served  to  increase  the  alarm,  discontent, 
and  opposition  that  had  begun  so  extensively  to  pn:- 
vail,  as  well  as  to  call  forth  some  <le<jree  of  pn])ani- 
tion  to  meet  the  coming  crisis.  It  was  keenly  felt  that 
all  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country 
were  unconstitutional,  and  in  violation  of  the  principles 
of  British  liU'rty,  and  w(?rc  designed  to  oppress  and 
humble  the  colonies.  When  two  regiments  of  British 
troops  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Bi»ston, about  the  bust  of 
September,  the  magistrates  and  people  of  the  town 
would  not  provide  for  them ;  the  govi'rnor  was  obliged 
to  secure  for  them  such  quarters  as  he  could  find.  B(x>- 
ton,  as  might  have  lx»en  exjwcted,  now  became  a  scene 
of  confusion  and  misrule.  (Quarrels  arose  between 
the  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  these  did  not  sooner  break  out  in  blood v  contests. 

This  state  of  tilings  in  the  colonies  provoked  tiic 
parliament  to  a  measure  utterly  subversive  of  lilwriy 
and  the  constitution.  This  consi.sted  in  giving  author- 
ity to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  —  and  the  ssune 
was  in  its  n;iturc  applicable  to  the  other  colonies  —  to 
take  notice  of  such  persons  as  might  be  guilty  of  trea- 
son, or  mispri.sion  of  trcascm,  that  they  might  be  sent 
to  England  and  tried  there.  This  was  a  step  quito 
beyond  endurance ;  and  instead  of  intimidating,  aa 
was  intended,  it  served  to  unite  tho  colonicB  in  a  de 
termination  to  defend  their  rights. 


L. 


It  IB  proper  here  lo  mention  ihal,  during  llie  session 
of  parliament  in  1769,  an  aticmpt  was  made  lo  oblain 
a  repeal  of  the  oci  imposing  new  duties,  for  it  had 
become  somewhat  unpopular  inlircai  Britain  itself; 
yet  Lord  North,  afierwurd  placed  at  ihe  head  of  the 
administration,  desired  lo  see  America  humbled  at 
their  feet,  before  such  a  measure  of  leniency  should 
bo  passud  in  her  favor.  Vet  in  the  subsctjuent  aessiun 
of  1T70,  while  comliinaiions  still  esisted  in  America, 
aid  while  (he  colonies  had  made  no  submission,  the 
LAnoxious  act  of  1767  was  repoalod,  except  in  regard 
to  the  orticle  of  lea.  This  was  by  no  means  saliafac- 
lory  to  the  Americans ;  but  it  served  in  some  measure 
Id  troaquiljize  their  minds.  Still,  as  the  (roops  were 
continued  nl  Boston,  and  the  other  revenue  acis  and 
the  (tcts  of  trade  were  yet  enforced  by  the  new  ba.trd 
of  commissioners,  a  si3le  of  extreme  irritation  was 
kepi  up  in  Massachusetts,  and  collisions  and  quarrels 
were  perpetuated  in  Boston. 

These  conleotions  were  carried  to  such  a  length, 
that  at  last  a  guard,  under  Ilie  command  of  a  CHptain 
Preston,  fired  upon  (ho  Hostoniaiis  in  a  quarrel,  and 
eleven  persons  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  This 
tra^cal  event  happened  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
March,  1770,  and  aroused  a  deep  spirit  of  vengeance. 
The  perpetrators  of  ihe  deed,  however,  were  all  ac- 
quitted upon  trial,  except  two,  who  were  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter;  but  the  anniversary  of  the  event, 
called  the  Boaton  Masxaere,  was  observed  fur  a  long 


alter  ward,  with  great  solemnity.  Fresh  Ciuiae«  off 
Llion  arose  in  Massachusetls.  which  it  would  ex  V 
ceed  our  limits  lo  narrate ;  bul  it  may  be  observml,  in  1 
the  longunge  of  an  able  hutorino,  thai  "  the  hnlf-wav  I 
measures  of  the  administration,  since  iIk^  ivpcal  of  I 
the  stamp  act,  had  not  and  could  not  snlisfy  tbc  AiiKfr-  I 
icans.  No  half-way  measures,  indeed,  could  ovaiL  I 
ITiey  might  palliate,  but  could  not  cure  tlie  evil.  The  J 
relinquishment  of  the  right,  as  well  as  ib«  prattirt^  I 
of  taxing,  and  of  regulating  the  internal  ctMoeraaoS  T 
llic  colonies,  would  alone  satisfy  lliom.  Oo  tbcM  | 
pmnts  no  compromise  was  possible." 

Salaries  given  lo  the  governor  and  jtisiiccs  of  the  So-  I 
perior  Court  in  Massachusetts,  independent  of  any  pn>-  I 
vincial  grant  which  had  yet  been  accorded,  produced  I 
intense  dissatisfaction,  and  the  flame  was  kept  up  hf  I 
prolonged  disputes  between  Governor  HutcliinRon  aod  I 
the  assembly,  concerning  the  supremacy  uf  porliftmaaL  J 
III  ihis  state  of  things,  the  leading  putnota  of  Attirr-  1 
ica  now  began  soriously  lo  coniempluie  ihe  mighty  I 
struggle  which  seemed  forced  u|«)ii  thorn.  Grad  1 
Britain  was  delerminod  not  to  relax,  and  tho  oolnoic*  1 
were  equally  resolved  not  to  submit.  For  tlicm  to  I 
remain  long  in  this  condition  appeared  iiitj>o«aiblc. 

It  was,  doubtless,  with  a  view  to  the  conting^ocj  I 
of  opposition  by  force  of  arms,  that  comiiiiucjca  uf  J 
correspondence  between  the  colonies  were  prupw^d  I 
and  appoinicd,  so   that  unity  of  action  tnight  he  i 
suted.    The  hostility  of  the  people  of  J' 


was  incieased,  about  this  time,  (1773,)  against  the  gov- 
ernor and  lieulenaat-govemor,  by  the  discovery  and 
publication  of  certain  letters  which  those  gentlemen 
had  sent  to  England  in  some  previous  year,  on  ihc 
iubject  of  American  affairs.  These  leifera,  by  thnir 
exaggomted  slalemenls.  and  recommctidnlion  of  co- 
ercive measures,  greatly  widened  ihe  breach  between 
(be  two  countries ;  and  Mosgachusctis,  by  her  assem- 
bly, sent  a  petition  to  ibe  king  for  the  removal  of  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver. 
But  the  royal  assent  was  not  ob'nined. 

During  these  tmnsaclions  in  America,  the  British 
ministry  wer«  devising  a  plan  for  introducing  tea  inlo 
die  country,  nolwilhstanding  the  noo-imporiatioa  agree- 


ments among  the  colonists.  The  plan  wbtch  Atj 
devised  was  likely  to  succeed,  coutd  Ihcy  prt  ih« 
lea  landed.  Bul  though  the  East  Indio  CampanT 
shipped  large  quantities  of  St,  such  was  tlio  ripbmc* 
employed,  thai  ntuther  at  Pliilnilelphia  nor  Nr«  Vori 
coutd  it  be  inlmduced  among  the  citixfins.  In  RoMua. 
it  was  feared  that,  as  the  loadixi  veMclH  lay  in  the  bar. 
bur,  the  tea  would  bo  landed  in  small  quaaiitirs-  Tf 
prevent  this,  several  men,  drcMod  in  liu.>  luihtt  of  In- 
dians, hoanlcd  the  ships  during  ihe  niglii,  aud  throw 
their  cargoes  into  the  woter.  Tho  contrnta  oT  ifan* 
hundred  and  forty-two  chesla  of  Ica  wsra  thus  dig. 
Btroyed. 

When  Ihe  news  of  these  Mtosactiona  imebed  E^ 
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iiiii>l,  n  ili-r|i  fifliii;!  uf  n-Hcntmcnt  wns  cxcIim)  in  ihc 
itiiiirl-i  uf  tliu  mitiifliry.  A  bill  inicniicliiig  all  cummcT- 
cuil  inii-iTimru-  wiili  t)«:  liiwii  at  Itiinlon,  and  nlim  thu 
luiiiliiig  oiiil  Hlii|>[ii)i|;  lit'  ;;iNiil4  :■(  lliat  port,  IKUiicd  Nilh 
li.«i«'*or  iiiirliiiriK'iit.  mill  rtiv  irt-.l  ihu  •an<:lHm  of  llic 
kitii;  on  tliu '•il^t  ur  June.  I7TI.  Thu  vtianrr  of  ilir 
[■••loiiy,  Nu  1i>ii|;  ill'-  ■■yi'ttiiri'  "f  tlic  mimmry,  whs  ihc 
iii*\i  iiliji'i't  of  iiiirirk.iinil  M'v-cnil  fiini  la  menial  ullcni- 
tioiis  ul'  i[  Mi'iv  r'lli  i-ti'il.  Aitioiig  oih(!r  [Uingn,  ihey 
iii.'ilrmlly<;)i:iii^<'i!.<>rl<ir:illy  n'jH.'rili;d,lh>!liiwaivlalin)t 
In  liiwii  iiniiiiii;-!  unit  ilii:  tk-ciii>il  of  jurors.  Thl^ 
)ii-ripli'Hii\i-  fr'lt  iliiit  tlii'v  wi'rt<  slrijipi.'il  of  iionii:  of  llicir 
.l.:ir.-M  ri^'liN  iiii.l  jinvll,-.-..  In  New  Kn)!laiid,  fniiii 
lli>:  tirvt  M'tlli'[iii-iit  of  III'-  (■(•iiiiln-,  lite  lu»ii  nxi'l- 
I  ii.^'-i  Iu-kI  !...-»  .-Iirrisl,,',!  |,v  iIm- '>iil>uUt:iiiN.  ll''r>' 
'  !l..y  li:i<l  U-i-ii  »oiiI  t.i  tiM'i'l,  not  ttunW  >m  il>.-u 
iiikI  ciliwn-:,  I'lH  n-f  riiri-tiaiji  ;  iiiukiii;;  n-pdiiliniiN 
ri..t  onlv  f..r  tin-  onlini.rv  i.it.ni.il  j-lior  of  ikir 
...iiitnONiili"'.  Ii^it  f.ir  :)..- vhiil  ]>nr|HiH,.<,  uIm>.  of  |>ru- 
vi.!;i>;.'  for  tli l'i.Miir>ii  of  i)K-ir  rlilMn-n,  iimi  of  slI- 

lliiiirniid  lli.-iiiit^illlin;:  llu  ir  cl'Trty. 

Till'  llrili'h  [!oviTtirii''uI  iiris-i  d  ncvffxil  oilier  miwt 
Mr,|-<-t.  r.-r.-iv..  m-:.-;T-i,  »lii<-l>  n<-.-.|  not  hen-  U> 
■i.-.r.l-.i :  ilu-  i-tr--i  of  «hi.-li  tt.-L".  M  pn-liiri?  a  ktrn 
-iix'  IhiiK  uf  injury  nixl  uisiilt  nn  i)u<  [mrt  of  the  col- 
■  Hi:-!.*,  and  only  im-n-.i-M-d  ilii-ir  diti-nnjnulinn  to  rcsiiti 
rli.-  :i:itliurity  iiMirjird  over  ihciii-  To  carry  tho  planet 
,•(  iln-  pivcmiw'nt  into  t-ffucC,  iicwrni  (Inge  vnt  np- 
("■iiitid  fiiiTrniarof  Manncliiucitn,  and  was  rwcivwl 
l-y  till;  inliubitanu  uf  Bonoa  with  their  usual  councny ; 
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l>ul  ho  found  (h^m  Miiprcnirly  indipuint  in  rrpird  to 
tile  lute  nciM  of  miiiinicnnl  oppn^fuion  and  tyranny, 
|)ariit:  ilarly  thf^  "  port  hill."  'li)c  uihcr  rolonifitii  did 
n'lt  hi-!'iiuic  tu  nuikc  cvminim  catnw  with  tlu'  )H-aplr  of 
M:issarhiiw:lis  ond  in  vorioiiK  way*  cxprc*wd  their 
Kyni|uilliic4  fur  thr  Nuir<-riii|.ni  uf  tht-  }>ri>p)i;  of  lloston. 
In  \irpiiiii.  tin-  IM  of  Juiir,  llift  diiy  thti  |H>rt  of  llo!>- 
tiHl  wai  111  lie  >Ili]I,  w.'is  apfKiiiitrd  un  u  diiy  of  '■  fust- 
mjl,  liiiniitiuiiiiti,  tiii'l  pravL-r." 

'lite  ni.-c<ii!tity  of  iiiKiiher  itcncnd  <'on;:ro4,  and  o 
more  iiiiiin;iie  iniion  iif  ihe  rolonii.">,  wnn  now  |H-r> 
t'.  iv.-d  I.V  all ;  nnd  in  llie  .-.iiirir  of  the  siiimn<-r,  dd- 
I'^Ml.-H  ^^V^■  iipiioiiilid,  t-iili.r  hv  thi-  n 'giiliir  iikm-iii. 
hill  -:.  or   l>y  ciiiM  iitioiiH  of  till!   ]-'opk.,   ill   iill   i)ic 

Ix'ld  ill  I'l.il:..lr![.lii:i  IN   S,  |,:..iNi,..r.      All   ihi-  roioni.rii 
[It  Mj^-s-ii'liiiM-ti^.  llioii;;li  firmly  op|KiM-d  to  the  Idle 
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.  yi-t  w  iih  till-  jtrnirity  of  tlK-ir  n-jixa, 
;■  ilw:  .\liif«:i(^lui!U'IU  people  hiid  be- 
I  Collie  loci  ni'K'li  irnl'iltered  mid  ulieiuited  tu  miIc  any 
ntln-w,  t'M-rjrt  hy  force  of  umis.  Tht-y  w*tc  wilj- 
i  inji,  huMcvi-r,  to  yield  to  ilio  desire  of  llic  other  rtA- 
\  uiiiiiM,  nnd  lo  iniike  a  trial  of  other  mcamn'!i.  Joliii 
I  Adams  in  ii'|ioni'd  to  have  said  in  convenwlion  wiih 
I  one  of  IiIk  a*u>ciatt.'3,  after  their  appointment,  "  I 
'  mipjiuwc  wc  muM  t;u  lo  I'hUadelphin,  nnd  enter  inlu 
.  noii-importatiun,  noii-connuinpiion,  and  nun-expurtution 
,  ii(;reeiiii-nl!< :  hut  ihey  will  be  of  no  avail;  wc  sliall 
1  have  lu  re-'isl  by  fon,-,-.'* 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXV. 

A-D.  inttolTra. 

iV.  ntnil  ('iinisrrsa  —  Opprtsaire  and  nrrcire 
Mnigurm  '•/  PitrUamrnl  —  f'ruitlum  .U-\ 
ti  mpt.*  at  llr'imriliiitian  —  Pnparali'ina  nf 
thr  Vnlnmsta  fur  lif/rnn;  ifr. 

'I'm;  w-irimil  (.'•neral  riin(;(»-*t  sijire  llin  jxai-e  iif 
nt::(  iii-I  111  riiilad.  !|-lii.T  «n  ib--  r.:h  of  S  |i!.ni!-r, 
"" -lit   l'.vl.       ■■ 
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^^'■•  Tli-iTipxin,  a  riii»  n  of  riiiiii- 
.,.!..'„..  ro„ur-«,wli.-«- m.;i.im-. 
itn.'  »■  iM>;>>irMii'.  iIh-  r.-ndiu'l  of  MiL-xii-liii^'ttii 
i  tlrsi  ..i  nil  iippriii'-'),  wli:.-li  u:i4  hiuhlv  i;r.ilLrvin|t 
)>..  ),.'.p'.'  of  i1i:>l  roloiiy.     Tli<  y  i.l<.>  n-roiiiimiid- 

iIh-  r. ml  1111  mil l'  roiiir.!i<i-i'<ii4  for  the   nlief  of 

oiitrprt  .It  ito>-on.     hiiriiiL'  tlii:  o-mion  of  t)ii« 

ijri'w,  n  r<in-'niil  nin'iii^iMtn'n  w»n  kept  up  by 

lUH  of  etpn->v~>  lvu<  "n  it>i«liin  nml  Iliiladrlphin. 
•V  miT  npnoiuK-d  .t  <-<.iiiiiiLi;r<!  i»  >tnte  thv  ri|;ht»  uf 


the  colonic!,  the  violation*  of  \\»fiie;  and  the  tifnn* 
of  rL-drc«H.  The  dcclanilinn  wan  dniwn  up  in  nn  ahli- 
and  candid  manner,  nnil  it  wnsapreed  iii|iiir>ii<'  iIh-  fol-  ' 
lowing  pfnccable  mrnsurpn,  vix. :  I.  'I'n  eiitiT  intn  ' 
«  non-iiiiiNirtaliuii  osnicialiun ;  *i.  To  pn-ihin-  »n  iid- 
drrm  tu  the  people  of  Crcal  Ilrit:iin.  iitii!  n  inenmrial 
lu  thi-  inluhilniit!!  of  Itrili>h  Aiiienea  ;  ntnl,  :t.  To  pn- 
parv  a  ImiJ  address  tu  liL-i  majesty.  ' 

T)i<:  niidr'i*-.  a-  lli<-y  were  pi/blMied.  ran  m  wt  'a-     ' 
re:iil  witliiitit  lii-iti:;  adintnd,  not  lurrt-ly  for  ibe  tlrin- 
iirvt  with  «liii'li  ;!:'■   r;:;li''«  of  lln' i-ounirv  wit*"   iii;iiii-       I 
l.-iined,  but   r..r  <.ri<\^>iiif!i'd   i-1i-v:ili.«  nml   iliuviily  of       | 

W'lltiiiieiil.  11*  welt   a-  in-  my  nnd  t  le|in f  iliiMrti.        I 

Tlii-e  Mute  pii|>-ri  ».  n-ilr.iinn  up  Hilh  nil  ability  wlr.-h  I 
e\iiii-eil  ibe  bi;;h  «l--ili<liiiS  of  tlie  inemlii-rH  uf  ihiil  nil-  '! 
tfiiM  u-.«eiiib!v.  «-  M')i..l:irt  B<  well  a<  ••I.-.n  Miii-ti.  I>.rd  '  I 
l'li:iThiitn  dei-'lar'd  thril  tlioiitEli  he  Imd  •^iidied  ami  ad-  J 
min-d  ilitf  frii-  Male*  of  *nli()iiily,  tlw  niiiHier  t>piri'<  of  It 
Ihe  wurld,"yet,  tor  •'didityuf  reaMinin),',  force  of  <vi- 
fpicity,  mill  wi»loni  of  concluoum,  no  IhmIv  <if  nun  <| 
cuidii  unnit  in  preference  •>(  thin  mniircM."  Tlui  1| 
addn-M   to  ihc   king  breathed  the  fiocal  ■i(int.«(«i!«^     ^^ 


doD,  loyalty,  and  obedience.  ARer  having  despatched 
its  buBiness,  congress  dlsaolved  on  the  26th  of  October, 
with  a  recommendation  ttiat  anotlicr  congress  be  lield 
on  ibe  10th  of  Muy,  1775,  unless  llieir  grievances 
befoi'c  tbut  litnc  should  be  redressed. 

The  proceedings  of  ihe  congress  wore  approved  by 
the  colonies;  and  doubtless  a  targe  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple agreed  with  the  major  part  of  the  delegates  lo  that 
bo>ly,  that  the  pacific  measures  adopted  would  be 
successful.  But  oibera  thought  differently;  even  in 
»)ngress,  Patrick  Henry  and  Itlr.  Adams  dissented  from 
the  opinion  ofKichard  Henry  i^c,  George  Washington, 
and  the  larger  number  of  the  members.  The  former 
gentlemen  felt  persuaded  that  the  contest  musi  ulii- 
roately  be  dcr.ided  by  force. 


Tn  the  Hrilish  house  of  commons,  on  the  20Ui  0 
January,  1775,  Lord  Chatham  made  a  moitiMi  fq 
ihe  recull  of  the  troops  from  Bosion.  He  t 
nied  this  motion  by  one  of  his  moat  eloquent  b_ 
but  though  supported  by  several  distingviisbed  i 
bers,  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  mojorily.  Hi 
not,  however,  prevented,  by  the  known  dderminatk 
of  the  minisiera  to  coerce  obedience,  froin  preaeai 
lo  the  house,  soon  after,  a  conciliatory  bill  ;  but  I 
also  was  decisively  rejected.  As  pariiameat  was  t 
resolved  to  enforce  obedience  al  the  point  of  ihe  h 
onet,  that  body,  at  the  request  of  ihc  king,  augRWBH 
both  the  army  end  navy;  and  with  a  view  iha  mo 
effectually  lo  embarrass  New  England,  and  siorrv  h 
into  obedience,  restricted  her  trade  with  tlie  other  pal 


of  the  empire,  and  prohibited  her  fishing  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  Most  of  the  other  colonies,  soon 
sner,  were  restricted  in  like  manner.  This  was  n 
measure  as  impolitic  as  it  was  cruel,  and  nerved  the 
Americana  to  a  more  determined  resistance. 

At  ihis  period,  earnest  attempts  were  mode  in  Eng- 
land, by  certain  friends  of  America  and  of  peace,  to 
produce  a  reconciliation  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies.  These  attempts  were  iif  the  shape 
of  indirect  negotiations  with  Dr,  Franklin,  then  in  Eng- 
knd;    bat  though  concessions  in  the  p\anA  ^To^wed 


were  made  on  both  sides,  yet  ihcy  wore  ttol  bo  cm. 
crable  as  lo  suit  bolh  parlies.  According  lo  Dr.  Pnuilt! 
lin's  remark,  "  Massachusetts  must  sufler  all  the  h 
arda  and  mischiefs  of  war,  rather  than  adroit  the  alien 
ntion  of  her  charters  and  laws  by  parliament, 
who  can  give  up  liberty  to  obtain  a  tittlo  Itrmpomr* 
safety,  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  8nf«ly."  Thrt  alirrr 
atioo  of  the  laws  and  chancrs  of  the  colonic)),  ando 
er  acts,  involving  direct  claims  of  •ovrrfignty,  whi_  .^^ 
could  not  be  admitted  but  at  the  sacrifioo  of  all  jitttin 
and  freedom,  would  not  be  a'      ' 


Briuin.Bnd  could  not  bo  yielded  on  ihe  p«nof  Amer- 
ica. An  apporcnl  dcfcclian  wi  Nrw  York  encoumgcd 
ihe  ministry  lo  hope  ihnl  ihe  confcdcmcy  of  iho 
raiimiea  u-ns  broken  ;  but  bs  ihnt  province,  like  oil  (he 
nat.  claimed  on  exemption  from  inlemol  laxalion,  ibc 
petition  of  its  nsscmbly  wns  denied  a  lieaiing  before 
parliament.  New  York  could  llicn  but  moke  common 
::auae  with  the  other  colonics.  No  nllenlion  wns  paid, 
in  America,  al  lIuM  lime,  to  n  circular  of  tbc  British 
secretary  of  slnto,  forbidding  the  eW.lion  of  dolcgnlea 
10  the  congrcas  in  the  following  May.  These  were 
rhoaen,  eventually,  from  tlic  whole  thirteen  colo- 
nics. 

The  preparations  of  the  Americans  for  defence  in- 
creased with  the  increase  of  danger.  The  mnnufoc- 
Hiro  of  gunpowder,  orms,  nnd  ammunition  of  every 
Kind,  was  encouraged.  In  MnssBchusclts,  in  pnrliculnr, 
all  was  vigilance  nnd  netivily.  Every  person  capable 
of  bearing  arm"  wua  to  be  n^ady  nt  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, nnd  nrms  and  provisions  were  collected  and  de- 
posited at  the  towns  of  Worcester  and  Concord, 
I*hough  a  desperate  conflict  see.ined  inevitable,  the 
people  of  MnsvichuBCtta,  as  well  as  ibo  other  colonic*, 
were  determined  not  to  Iw  Iho  Unit  lo  commence  the 
allBck ;  but  were  resolved  lo  repel  by  force  the  firat 
hostile  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  British  com- 
mander. An  opportunity  •oon  offered  to  bring  their 
resolution,  as  well  as  courage,  to  the  ttwt.  On  the 
I8lh  of  April,  1775,  a  detachment  of  troops  moved 
from  BoHlon  to  destroy  the  warlike  nnd  other  stores 
deposited  at  Concord;  and  the  next  day,  the 'battle 
nf  Lexington  and  Ccmcord  followed,  in  which  ibo 
Itritish  first  commenced  actual  hoetilitiesi  by  firing  on 
the  militia  collected  at  the  former  place.  | 

The  {Hioplo  of  Massachusetts  redeemed  llio  pledge 
lliey  had  ol\en  given  lo  defend  their  right*  nl  ibo 
hazard  of  iheir  lives.  The  Itritish  were  repulsed,  nnd 
I  compelled,  with  no  inconsiderable  loss,  to  retiim  to 
Beaton.  Tlie  news  of  this  engngemrnl  soon  spread 
through  the  colonies.  All  Now  England  wns  in  arm*, 
and  thotisands  speedily  marched  towani  the  accnc  of  ac- 
tion. Tbc  provincinl  congress  of  Massachusetts  imme- 
diately resolved  that  nn  nnny  of  ihineen  thousand  men 
•bould  b«  raised,  and  the  other  New  England  colonies 


were  requested  to  fbroish  an  additional  number  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  The  treasurer  wns  directed 
to  borrow  one  hundred  thouMiLid  pounds  for  ihe  use 
of  the  province  ;  and  they  declared  that  the  citizens 
were  no  longer  under  any  obligations  of  obedience  lo 
Governor  Gage.  Even  nfler  this,  the  people  could 
tnily  profess  to  be  the  loynl  and  dutiful  subjects  of 
their  king,  as  they  were  able  to  prove,  and  did  prnva 
in  n  slntemeDt  to  Iheir  ngrni  in  Englnnd,  Dr.  Franklin 
that  Iho  British  troops  were  the  aggressors  in  the  fight 
at  Lexington.  The  loss  of  nearly  three  hundred  men, 
however,  on  the  pnrt  of  ihc  British  before  ihey 
reached  Bnslon,  and  that  of  nearly  ono  hundred  ou 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  wns  loo  eonsidemblo  lo 
allow  ihc  minds  of  cither  pnrly  to  bo  content  without 
other  contests  for  supremncy- 

In  this  Btnto  of  public  ntfnirs,  ihe  meeting  of  con- 
gress, on  tbc  10th  of  Mny,  I77.'j,  wna  quiie  opportune, 
as  the  results  of  its  deliberations,  niso,  were  of  Ih* 
hi)ihe«t  importance.  Congress  unanimously  deierfoiiii^d 
that  the  "  colonics  be  placed  in  a  slate  of  defence ; '"  nt 
the  name  time,  however,  an  ardent  wish  wns  expressed 
fur  a  mstoraiiuu  of  former  harmony  between  the 
|tarenl  country  and  themselves.  Kor  ibis  purpoKo,  a 
dutiful  petition  lo  the  king  was  resolved  upon.  On  tho 
Ifith  of  June,  George  \\^hington,  a  member  of  their 
own  body,  waa  appointed  commonder-iiMihief  of  ilia 
army  then  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for  the  defence  of 
the  eounirj'.  This  appointment  Iv:  aeeepted  with  his 
characteristic  modesty,  dilTidcnce,  and  disinterested- 
ness. Al  the  conclusion  of  his  short  but  manly  ad- 
dress to  congrcas  on  this  occasion,  he  observed,'"  As 
to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  ilie  congress  that,  as 
no  pecuniary  consideration  could  havo  lenipled  me  to 
accept  this  arduous  omploj-ment  at  the  expense  of  my 
domestic  case  and  happiness.  I  do  not  wish  lo  ma  e 
any  profit  from  it.  1  will  keep  nn  exact  account  of 
my  cxpenwji.  These,  I  doubl  not,  iJiey  will  diwhnrffc, 
nnd  Ihnt  is  oil  I  desire."  With  all  due  solemuiiy,  the 
congress  assured  him  that  tliey  would  sustain  him, 
and  adhcri^to  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the 
cauw  of  Iho  country. 

The  novel  situation  in  which  the  jjcm.tsjkc.  Tftiai^ 
were  wo*  \.\aceii  TCoiiti«&. '«.  ■^w^-"*'^*^  'jftwipst  ^ml 


Ihem  1o  declare  to  ihe  world  the  causes  which  induced 
.hem  to  lake  up  arms.  This  was  done  by  llicir  re[i- 
r«aeDlalives,  on  llic  6lb  of  July,  in  a  full  and  eloquent 
alaleinent  of  the  various  acts  of  ilie  British  parliament, 
in  violation  of  (heir  rights,  and  the  hostile  proceedings 
of  the  ad  mini  SI  rat  ion  to  enforce  them.  They  concluded 
their  declaration  by  a  devout  appeal  to  the  God  of 
nations  in  the  following  terms :  "  With  an  humble 
confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the  supreme  and  impartial 
Judge  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutly 
implore  his  divine  goodness,  to  protect  us  happily 
through  ibia  great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries 
lo  reconciliation  on  reasoDable  terms,  and  llicreby 
relieve  the    empire    from    the    calamities    of   civil 

(icneral  Washington  arrived  al  Cambridge  on  the 
2d  of  Julv,  and  there  look  command  of  llic  American 
artny.  Every  preparation  was  made  for  ihe  defence 
of  the  country  tliat  its  means  nfibrdcd.  Regular  en- 
lislmonls  were  commenced, and  congress  recommend- 
ed lliat  all  elective  men  in  every  colony,  between 
lixteen  and  RAy  years  of  ago,  be  formed  into  a  reg- 
ulitr  miiilia,  be  well  armed  and  disciplined,  and  that 
one  fourth  part  of  them  be  selected  for  minute-men, 
lo  be  ready  lo  march  at  ibe  shortesl  notice.  A  com- 
miltoe  of  safely,  also,  was  recommended  to  each 
colony,  for  the  security  and  defence  of  \\ic  respective 
colonies.  These  recomnicndalions  had  the  force  of 
laws.  Several  plans  of  reconciliation  were  proposed 
tbout  this  period,  but  none  of  them  were  adopted  by 
the  American  congress. 

During  the  session  of  congress  now  held.  Dr. 
Pmnklin  submitted  to  its  consideration  articles  of 
confederation  and  union  among  the  colonies.  These, 
though  not  acted  upon  definitely,  were  made  public, 
and  have  been  considi-red  aa  containing  the  plan  of 
union  afterword  adopted  by  congress  and  submitted  to 
tbe  colonies  for  Oieir  approbation.  After  the  com- 
tnencemenl  of  hostilitiea  in  Massachusetts,  the  disputes 
between  ibe  fo)vI  governors  and  the  colonists  became 
more  aeriom.    The  people,  in  nuxft  \na\aitce&,  UxAl 


possession  of  the  public  arms  and  ammunitiaii,  ■ 
even  the  public  money,  and  assumed  the  powvn 
government.     But,  notwithstanding  all  these  measui 
for  seif-derence,  their  views  did  not  yd  extend  to  ■ 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  ejicepi  in  the  Ittst  «• 

As  arms  were  necessary  in  ihe  event  of  fanhtu 
resistance,  an  enterprise  was  planned  tn  ConnentiruL 
cariy  in  May,  1775,  to  procure  a  partial  supply  of 
these,  as  well  as  to  secure  an  important  milintry' poM 
in  this  country.  This  was  (he  taking  of  ibe  fort  at 
Ticonderoga,  which  was  effected  by  Cotooel  Eiku 
Alien  and  Benedict  Arnold.  The  gnrnson,  iben  o 
sisling  of  about  forty  men.  was  surprised  early  oo 
morning  of  the  lOih  of  May.  As  the  comrcMuiilaiil 
was  ordered  lo  surrender  the  fori,  he  nsked  by  «h« 
authority.  Colonel  Allen,  in  a  siDguTarly  bolil  bdI 
orig.nul  manner,  replied,  "  In  the  tiamo  of  the  SR«I 
Jehovah  and  the  continental  congress."  A  Urgt 
amount  of  arms  and  ammunilion  was  thus  securcid. 
Crown  Point  was  taken  peaceablo  pomeasiun  of  soM 
oftcr  by  Colonel  Warner. 

About  ihc  last  of  May,  Genenils  lliiwe,  ClioMti, 
and  Burgoyno,  with  recnforccmonis,  arrived  ml  Bc». 
ton,  with  fresh  orders  lo  compel  the  siihmiMion  of  thv 
colonists  —  a  work  they  believed  might  be  easily  ncc 
pjished.  TIte  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  (June  17)  i 
convinced  litem  that  they  had  to  meet  bold  nod  derer* 
mined  spirits,  and  tbnt  they  must  lie  engaged  in  o  ~ 
scenes  than  those  of  fishing  and  fowling,  in  whidi 
they  had  flatlered  ihcmsclves  they  should  bo  prin- 
cipally  employed  in  America.  In  this  battle,  three 
thousand  men,  composing  the  flower  of  the  Brilihh 
army,  were  engaged.  Their  killed  and  wouniSr«l 
amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand,  while  the  i 
of  the  Americans  was  less  than  half  thai  \ 
The  British  were  twice  repulsed ;  but,  the  a 
of  the  Americans  having  failed,  they  were  (bnsH  w 
retreat.  Although  the  ground  was  loit,  ihejr  !»- 
-"  rded  this  as  a  victory. 

Kftu  4a%  baitie,  the  ioteDIgpttee  gf  wUdi  ll 


rvery  American  heurt,  ihe  enemy  were  t«  closely 
iihiii  up  in  Boston  by  iho  army  uudor  iho  command 
of  Wtuhinglon,  thni  they  n-ere  compelled,  through  tha 
rcmnindnr  of  the  campaign,  to  content  ihciusotvos 
with  n  ft'w  prcdaloiy  (.'xciiraions  lo  itio    ielnnds   in 

:    Boston   Bay  and  dlong  rhe  coiuils  of  Maiwichiisrtis. 

'    Tlio  manner  in  which  Uiis  sort  of  wnrfor»'  wiw  carrird 

I  on  is  ithowii  by  ilic  wanton  btiming  of  C^orloaiown 
and  Pulmouih. 

On  ihe  Sth  of  Snptembcr,  congrrss  met  again,  nnd 
entered  on  llic  arduous  duties  assigned  ihcm.     Thnl 

'    body,  being  awuru  of  the  intention  of  ihr  ministry  to 

I  allack  the  colonic^s  by  the  wny  of  Canada,  resolved, 
if  poaaihio,  to  prevent  this  by  taking  possession  of  iliu 
fortresses  in  that  provincp  before  reen force mcnis 
should  be  received  from  England.  Though  Inle  in 
Ihe  season,  Caimda  was  invaded  by  llu;  American 
forces.  One  detachtneut  entered  tlie  country  by  tlit: 
way  of  Lake   Cliampliiin,  under  the  cuinmand   of 

I  Uenonil  Momgomery ;  and,  after  a  severe  action  at 
Sl  John's,  look  poasMWin  of  Monlreul,  and  urrived 
early  in  December  before  the  walla  of  Quobee.  A^i- 
othcr  delnehmcnl,  under  the  command  of  Benedict 

I    Arnold,  enlorcd  Canada  by  tlie  River  Kennebec  and 

I  through  the  wildemcMi,  snflering  incredible  hardships, 
on  the  route,  from  hunger  and  fatigue.  Only  a  port 
of  the  troops  arrived  before  Quebec  lo  join  this  forces 
of  Montgomery.  This  brave  general  fell  in  a  des- 
perate but  unsuccessful  assault  upon  that  citv. 

During  the  invasion  of  Canada,  the  Anierican  army 
before  Boston  wns  unable,  for  want  of  ammunition,  to 
engage  in  any  olTcnsivc  operations  against  the  enemy, 

'  who  held  tliat  place;  and  it  was  no  inconsidcTablc 
ichievcment,  as  General  Washington  observed  in  a 
communicaiioii  (o  congrvas,  "  to  maintain  a  post  within 
musket  shot  of  the  enemy,  for  ax  mtnithii  together, 
vilhout  potedrr,  and  at  the  same  time  to  disband  one 
army  and  recruit  another  within  that  distance  of  twenty 

I  odd  British  regiments."  Regular  governments,  follow- 
.ng  the  examplcofMassachuBeits,  were  now  commenci-d 
in  several  of  tlie  provinces,  not,  however,  without  the 
apprehensions  of  a  portion  of  the  mcmbura  of  con- 
gress that  ihit  was  a  Htop  neceosarily  leading  to  inde- 
pendence, for  which  they  were  not  yet  prepared. 
The  last  hopes  of  the  colonists  for  reconcilialioii  de- 

E ended  on  ihe  success  of  ilieir  second  petition  to  the 
ing  1  but  no  answer  was  given  to  it.  The  king,  in 
his  speech  at  tho  opening  of  parliament  in  October, 
accused  the  colonists  of  revolt,  hostility,  and  rebellion, 
fonmrliing  that  **  the  rebellious  war  cArried  on  by  ihcm 
was  for  tho  purpoM  of  establishing  an  independent 
umpire." 

Determined  war  was  now  to  bo  wngpd  against  the 
colonists,  and  n  force  sent  out  sufiiciemty  powerful  to 
compel  submission,  even  without  a  struggle.     Accord- 
ingly, parliament  passed  some  very  extraordinary-  acts, 
unknown  to  the  spirit  of  a  civilized  age,  against  her 
•  American  jjcople.     All  trade  with  the  colonies  was 
pmhibiled,  and  tite  colonists  declared  opim  enemies. 
Vhfir  vi-ssL-ls  and  pt-raons  were  made  liable  to  sri/ure- 
Pcrsons  found  in  captured  vessels  were  to  be  put  on 
board  any  oltier  unncd  British  vessel,  and  considered 
'    as  Itaving  entered  his  moiesly's  service;  and  by  tliis 
I    mcom  might  be  compelled  to  Rghi  agninsl  their  own 
.    countrymen  and  rclativca.     Roytii  commissioners  were 
I    appointed  with  authority  to  grant  pardon  on  submis- 
tton  lo  individuals  and  lo  colonies ;  and  thus  the  hope 
WBS  flnionahmd  of  creating  divisions  among  them. 


Bcnrisals  were  now  ordered  by  conjtresa,  nnd  the 
American  ports  were  opened  to  all  the  world  excepi 
Great  Britain-  Congrr-ss  also  recommuDded  lo  all  the 
colonies  lo  form  governments  for  ihenisclvcs,  and 
independenco  became  seriously  couteinplaled  by  lh« 
leading  minds  of  the  count r^;. 

In  the  mean  time,  —  that  is,  early  in  the  spring  of 
1776,  —  (jeneml  Wnshtnglon  adopted  llie  plan  of 
Inking  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights,  and  foriifjr 
ing  ihi-m,  as  iliese  communded  the  harbor  and  the  Brit- 
ish shipping  there,  Tliis  was  accordingly  effected  on 
the  nipht  of  the  4ih  of  March,  without  exciting  the 
nuspicion  of  ihe  enemy.  The  surprise  of  the  latter 
llip  next  morning,  cannot  be  eusily  conceived  ;  and  il 
wuN  al  once  dciermiiied  to  evacuate  Boston,  which 
they  now  did.  On  tlie  Hih,  the  British  troops,  under 
tho  command  of  Lord  Howe,  successor  of  Genera 
Gage,  sailed  for  Halifax.  Washington,  lo  the  great 
joy  of  all,  immediately  marched  into  the  town.  While 
these  transactions  were  taking  place  in  the  north,  an 
atleinpt  was  made,  in  June  and  July,  to  destroy  the  fort 
on  Sullivan's  Island,  near  Charleston,  South  Carn- 
liiia,  by  General  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker.  The 
British,  however,  wore  repulsed,  ofter  on  action  of 
upward  of  ten  hours,  with  great  injury  to  their 
ships,  and  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  subject  of  Independence  was  brought  before  con- 
gress, on  tho  ?lh  of  June,  by  Richard  Henry  Leu,  one 
of  the  deputies  from  Virginia,  in  the  form  of  a  resolntioo 
declaring  that  "  the  united  colonies  are  and  ought  to 
be  free  and  independent  states ;  that  they  are  aluiolvcd 
from  all  allegiaoee  to  the  British  crown  ;  and  that  nil 
political  connection  between  ihcm  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  m  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved." 
On  the  Hth,  the  resolution  wos  debated  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  It  was  eloquently  supported  by 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Adams,  and  olhcm,  nnd  opposed  by  Mr. 
John  Dickinson.  On  the  l(hh,  it  was  adopted  in 
committee  by  a  bare  mojority  of  the  colonics.  To 
nfTord  time  for  greater  unanimity,  the  resolution  was 
post[iancd  in  the  house  until  iho  Isl  of  July.  In  the 
meun  time,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  JelTcfsan, 
Dr.  Fmnklin,  Mr.  Sherman,  nnd  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston, 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Drcttiralinn  of  Indepenit- 
fntf.  Oil  the  Isl  of  July,  agreeably  to  appoinlmimt, 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  Ix'c  was  resumed  in  that  body 
referred  lo  a  commitloc  of  the  whole,  and  was  assented 
to  by  all  the  colonies  except  I'ennsylvaniu  and  Dela- 
ware. The  Declaration  of  Indcpenilenee  was  reported 
by  the  special  committee  on  the  S8th  of  June,  and,  on 
t)ie  4lh  of  July,  came  before  congress  for  final  de- 
cision. Il  received  the  vole  of  every  colony,  and 
was  signed  by  tho  several  members.  No  greater 
question,  probably,  in  the  nnnnis  of  the  human  race, 
and  liaving  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  was  everdchnied  and  decided  by  n  delibera- 
tive assembly.  Il  gave  birth  to  a  new  empire  and  to 
a  new  order  of  things  in  ihr  pnliiical  world. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  attempt  hod  been  made  ol 
reconciliation  on  the  pari  of  llie  royal  commissionera 
but  in  vain,  as  the  lurms  could  not  be  accepted  by  the 
American  people.  Subsequent  atlempts  of  a  similar 
kind  were  made  aflrr  the  event  of  tlie  dfvlaration  of  in- 
dcpenilenee ;  but  it  was  llicn  ion  Intc .  The  die  was  coat. 
The  terms  proponed 
lo  Utile  more  tlian  pardon 
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oppressions,  were  promptly  rejected.  The  dcclaralion 
of  independence  had  produced  a  new  political  state  in 
America.  Allegiance  was  now  transferred  to  the 
several  states,  and  Americans  adhering  to  the  king  or  to 
the  enemies  of  the  states,  and  giving  them  aid,  were 
considered  as  guilty  of  treason. 

Proposals  for  reconciliation  were  soon  followed  by 
charges  and  commands,  on  the  part  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners, as  the  affairs  of  America  assumed  a  more 
gloomy  aspect.  All  persons  assembled  together  in 
arms  against  his  majesty's  government  were  ordered 
to  disband  themselves,  and  return  to  their  dwellings, 
there  to  remain  in  a  peaceable  and  quiet  manner. 
All  general  or  provincial  congresses,  conventions, 
committees,  dec.,  having  in  view  the  levying  of  money, 
raising  troops,  fitting  out  armed  vessels,  and  imprison- 
ing or  molesting  his  majesty's  subjects,  were  strictly 
forbidden.  Pardons  were  offered  to  those  who  should 
reXuTa  to  their  allegiance  within  a  given  time,  of  which 
9ome  in  the  vicinity  of  the   BnUsVi  Uoops  avii\\ed 


themselves.  To  counteract  the  eflTects  of  such  a 
proclamation,  as  far  as  possible,  General  Washington 
deemed  it  necessary  soon  after  to  issue  an  oi>j>osing 
proclamation. 

It  may  be  stated,  generally,  that  the  campaign  of  177ti 
was  unfortunate  for  America.     The  scene  of  miliiarv 
operations    during    this    year  was    transfrrn-tl     fn)m 
Massachusetts  to  New  York.     General  \Vasliin;r!"n. 
soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  bv  the  l>ri:  >Ii, 
anticipating  the  plan  of  the  enemy,  had   removed  td 
the  city  of  New  York  with  the   principal   part  of  his 
troops.     General  Howe  and  his  army  foUowcil  sen  in 
after,  and,  on  the  2d  of  July,  took  possession  of  Sraicn 
Island,  where  he  was  shortly  joined   by  his   broil;<*r. 
Lord  Howe,  with  a  fleet  and  reenforcenient  of  troojis. 
The  British  army,  numbering   about  thirty  thousand 
strong,  was  more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  than 
the  American.     The  latter  were  composed  of  militia, 
or  troops  enlisted  for  a  year  only,  and  wcre^  beside 
\  \ixiaL<cxi\3fiN»iiw^d  \Q  vcvilitary  life  and  discipline.     Tbey 
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BATTLE    OF    PRISCBTOS. 


Ii: 


uin<)<ii)ii>i]  in  all  to  little  more  than  Mtvcntccn  thousand 

Siun  H^cr  tlio  battle  on  I^onf;  liilnnd,  near  Ilrook- 
h  II.  i>ii  ilirt  *J7tli  of  Au^uKt,  wlitch  n'Hulii-d  ilisnstrounly 
ti>r  lli>^  Aii)iTi<.-:m%  —  tlx:  ll^ili^h  linvinK  ttltackuil  thiit 
|«>riiim   uf  VVusliiii^t(i[i'H  army  wliii-h  w;ih  fncnmpi.- ' 


of  October,  after  an  imiwrisivc  tripipi-nicnr,  the 
AincrtcBitB,  now  |:rvntty  rL-diicrd  l>y  tliu  n'tum  of  the 
milhla.bysirkncM  nnd  other  raNiinliirii  of  wnr,croH<«H 
the  Nonh  Hivcr,  Ihto  Nfw  Ji-rwy.  On  ihc  iftfd  of 
NovcnibiT,  the  whole  furce  nndrr  lia;  command  of 
il  Wnshin|n<>i)  liid  lluU'^^e(■d  lUir'y-livc  hiiiKlrcd. 


-  he  alKiiiddiicd  the  city  ut'  New  York,  und  the  i  With   this  Kmnll    niiinl«r,   llie   Aini-rii'iiti  |;eneml  wi 
iven  «j>  I  olih):ed  tn  (ly  U'ron- 


>   lust   i 


■he 


rr..in   N.w  Y.>rk.  \V»>.)iin-rnn,  with  his 

f.>r  [i  shurt  liiiK-  lb'  h.'l.ili-s  .>r  iI.i<Tli-m. 
.-iiii.iH  III  iliiii  iii-i^>ilxirli»c>(l,  diiriii!! 
lu»l  II  >^Ii;:ht  ..kirmlsh  hIiIi  a  .-..n<i.|er>- 

lli.'  [»'>  ^.'iin|H  —  killing'  iitiil  w>.<iii.)irm 
ii.lr.-.l  .>r  th.:in.  'I'll'-  |iriii<-i|>:>l  l»-iietll 
..  its  induMi--.-  II)  r.>nvii,:;  ih,-  .l.-pn-s-'.! 
I..I.'  nnitv.     KetiririL:  rr..i>i  Ilu.rl.-m  w.lh 


ihr  UH  C<.ni- 
II  thit  ri'miiiitit  ol'  nil  tinny  won  dimin- 
ishi'd,  un  ilH  m;in.'li  Ui  ilie  I'l'liiHiire,  liv  ilie  e!i|>imiion 
of  the  term  of  .nlistnu'iil  .it'  !!»■  i'T-'v  iiiwl  Mimlii»d 
hripid.'!'.  thl  t-n>s<iii<:  lli.'  Ihlnnim-.'  iiIhxiI  ihe  lOlh 
i.r  l»>>>-cmU-r,  Ciri.r:.!  \V:i.|iinL'!«[i  hn.l  f.nly  nl>out 
N'v.'niif  n  liiiniin.ll  nu'ii.  Tin-  ii1i;i-i.-t  of  llii-  I'licmy 
wa»  to  p-t  |HR^...'ssi..i]  <.r  [>l,ilHd.'l|.hiu.  as  >.K.n  us  the 
i<-.-  would  en»Me  tli<  in  li>  |i:«s  il„.  li,  Linnn-.  The 
l<p^T<  of  Ihnt  rity  wi-itu-d  iiH-iilaMi'.  ('..ni;r>-<H,  lU-n 
sillin)!  nt  Pliilaililiihiii,  uri  llir  I'Jih  of  hn'inl-r  m- 
in..vr.l  to  Iliilliiiiuri-  f..r  ^'n-ai.r  siil'r^y.  In  il,m  f^limmy 
011(1  nlni»st  i!i--.|ifnit>'  siiiti'  nf  |>iililii'  nlLin^,  tin-  t;ri-ut 
niii-is  of  till-  Amrririiiis  r>'iii:iiiii'<l  liriii  iitid  detemiiiicJ 
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I'linfiilirnliim  of  (ht  Stads-^  Cnplurr  of 
liiir:S"il»r.  irr. 


u<  \\v.* 


K-d  i.>  ih>» 


otr).-> 


-'.ll-rH  wl»»  hhiiiild  eixi'miie  in  M-rti<-i>  lhm:iith  llw 
;ir.  To  ini|>nri  (•'■■aVr  •■ffici«'nry  to  tin'  defenee 
r  -M'-  rttiiiim-,  Wnnhineton  wo*  inv<-«tml  with  unlimited 
1  iMry  [HiufN  fur  the  term  of  nix  month*,  unlcM 
ntiir  tcmtiiiaterf  by  e<tnf[n'M.     He  met  the  retpoa- 


I  •ibiliiy  wiih  \m  arro«tomed  firmnem  nnd  wiwlnm.  At  I 
ihii  (leriod,  he  ffit  tint  tin  efTurt  uiii  |ii><-iiliiirly  neo<-s- 

'  <nry  to  niiiKe  ihc  i>piril  nf  the  luiii'm.  nnd  to  iitiliico      . 

;  (hi-  rnluitment  of  imlilier*  fof  the  cnHiiiiiir  ram|inifni.  ! 
Siirh  an  eirurt  he  y\%\  furth  ill  nil  nttcin]'!  I<i  iinq>risi-  a  j 
Ix^iy  of  lh'-«iann  •'i>rnmp<'d  nt  Tn-iit.xi.     In  thix   lie 

'.  nitecccdi'd.  in  «  nviiiwr  whith  n  l!<>-t<i  tin-  hiclnM  i 
rredit  on  hi*  miliinni'  r.'i|ineliy.  Ii  w:i>  i>ii  iIm-  ntcm-  I 
ini[  of  itie  'Jtiib  >,f  Ihi'imU'r,  Vi'fi,  lint  he  niado  \ 
\\v  (iltiu-k,  nfter  mitri  riiit'  cnnt  linnUhifM  in  hil  i| 
maRh,  nnd  in  rnmiiii!  ihe  |lcln«-iir>.-  in  n  rold  and  j. 
atonny  nit^bt.  Mnny  of  tlie  Ileiotnnii  wt-n-  killi'd,  and  I 
incip-  llinn  nine  huntlifd  w«'Ti>  taki-n  jiriaiiner*. 

Tbii  enierpriac  produced  the  efli-ct  which  Woahinft- 
Inn  Mninbt.  It  equally  elevnieil  the  ho|H'!i  of  ihe 
American!,  and  eieiied  the  aaioniHhmi'nl  of  the  Britbh. 
Thia  viclorv  wan  followed  ^  \Jmc  \»Ki«  «A  'ivasRWJBifc, 
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battle  was  tho  result  of  one  of  those  bold  measures 
which  only  great  minds  conceive  and  execute.  Instead 
of  encountering  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had  met  him 
with  a  superior  force,  or  attempting  to  retreat  before 
him,  either  of  which  seemed  equally  hazardous,  Wash- 
ington left  the  enemy  in  their  encampment,  marched 
jo  Princeton  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  surprised  the 
British  troops  at  that  place,  all  of  which  he  effected 
in  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  1777,  and  in  so 
st^cret  a  manner,  that  Comwallis  knew  nothing  of  the 
movement  until  it  was  too  late  to  afford  his  countrymen 
issistance. 

At  this  time,  the  American  army,  notwithstanding 
aU  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  by  congress, 
amounted  to  little  more  than  seven  thousand  men. 
Toward  the  latter  end  of  May,  Washington  quitted 
his  winter  encampment  at  Morristown  ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  the  British  army  moved  from  Brunswick, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  it  during  the  winter. 
Many  movements  of  the  respective  armies  followed, 
but  neither  seemed  to  have  a  definite  plan  of  operation. 
At  length,  the  British  General  Howe  left  New  Jersey, 
and,  embarking  at  Sandy  Hook  with  sixteen  thousand 
men,  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake.  He  landed  his  troops 
on  the  11th  of  August,  in  Maryland.  It  was  now 
apparent  that  his  design  was  the  occupation  of  Phila- 
delphia. To  prevent  this,  Washington  immediately 
put  his  army  in  motion  toward  that  city.  The  two 
armies  met  at  Brandy  wine,  Delaware,  on  the  11th  of 
September ;  and,  after  an  engagement  through  nearly 
the  whole  day,  the  Americans  were  forced  to  recede. 
In  this  battle,  several  foreign  ofHcers,  who  had  em- 
barked in  our  cause,  and  among  them  the  brave  and 
generous  Lafayette,  distinguished  themselves.  The 
latter  was  wounded  while  attempting  to  rally  some 
fugitives. 

It  was  not  possible  now  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
having  access  to  Philadelphia,  which  accordingly  they 
entered  on  the  26th  of  September.  General  Howe, 
upon  occupying  the  city,  felt  the  necessity  of  reducing 
some  forts  on  the  Delaware,  which  rendered  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river  unsafe  to  the  English.  While  a 
part  of  the  British  army  was  detached  for  that  pur- 
pose, Washington  attacked  the  portion  of  it  which 
had  been  stationed  at  Germantown,  six  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  This  attack  was  made  on  the  4th  of 
October ;  but,  after  a  severe  action,  the  Americans 
were  repulsed  with  a  loss  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  enemy.  Mortifying  and  distressing  as  the  result 
was  to  Washington,  congress  saw  fit  to  express  their 
admiration  of  his  plan  of  attack,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  troops. 

An  interesting  portion  of  American  history  belongs 
to  this  period,  in  reference  to  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  its  efforts  to  secure 
the  countenance  and  aid  of  France  in  its  arduous 
struggle.  The  secret  correspondence  with  the  govern- 
ment of  France  ;  the  gifts  and  loans  with  which  she  as- 
sisted America  ;  her  alliance  and  treaties  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  adroit  management  through  which  these 
events  were  brought  about,  and  in  which  the  great 
Franklin  was  so  intimately  concerned  —  supply  a 
chapter  of  deep  interest  to  tiie  piUitician,  but  for  which 
no  space  is  allowed  in  this  condensed  narrative. 

It  was  also  about  this  time  that  the  subject  of  a 
Confederation  of  the  States  was  brought  before  con- 
gress, and  articles  to  that  effect  were  prepared, 
rksigncd  to  produce  and  cemenl  a  pet^eXuaV  uiv\oii 


between  the  several  states.  There  soemed  to  be  a 
necessity  for  such  a  measure,  that  the  line  of  distiiic- 
tion  between  the  powers  of  the  respective  states  and  ot 
congress  should  be  clearly  drawn,  and  thus  the  ponce 
and  harmony  of  the  Union  be  preserved-  The  arti- 
cles were  ratified,  and  signed  eventually  on  the  part  uf 
all  the  states,  though  several  of  tliem  at  first  objecK-d. 

While  the  military  operations  of  the  Americaas,  in 
the  Middle  States,  wore  a  doubtful  aspect,  the  northcra 
portion  of  the  country  became  the  theatre  of  grerit 
and  splendid  events.  The  battle  of  Bennington,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1777,  and  the  two  battles  at  Still- 
water—  the  first  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  \he 
second  on  the  7th  of  October — effected  the  destruction 
of  one  of  the  finest  British  armies  which  had  b<*en  sent  to 
this  country.  It  was  commanded  by  General  BurgoyiiP, 
who — in  attempting  to  carry  out  a  plan,  which  h:id 
been  settled  in  England,  of  forming  a  coinmunicati^ii 
between  Canada  and  New  York,  and  thus  of  cuitin^j  ciF 
New  England  from  any  intercourse  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  country  —  hoped  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  tl.e 
confederacy  and  the  contest.  But  that  accoinpli.sh»*xl 
commander  soon  found  himself  environed  with  diliicul- 
tieshe  little  expected  ;  and, at  length,  beaten  in  succes- 
sive battles,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  an  exa«[>eni:ti 
foe,  and  growing  short  of  provisions,  he  surrei»<Jcr€-.i, 
on  the  17th  of  October,  his  whole  armv,  of  in-arlv  six 
thousand  men,  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  This 
event,  as  might  have  been  expected,  occasioned  ofjjal 
transport  to  the  Americans,  and  consternation  to  tl:v 
British,  and  was,  in  an  important  sense,  the  crisis  ,  t 
the  revolution,  as  it  procured  from  France  the  acknuv  !• 
edgment  of  American  independence,  and  a  treaty  v.* 
alliance  and  commerce  between  the  two  nations. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  :l.e 
British  army  retired  to  winter  quartere  in  Philadi.-lph:  j, 
where  they  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a  wealthy  c:'v  ; 
and  the  American  army  betook  itself  to  Valley  P'oriit , 
fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  where  they  suflered  st\er»- 
ly  from  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness.  The  plans  of  'it 
British  were  changed  somewhat,  in  consequence  of;  ft 
alliance  of  America  with  France.  It  was  rcsolted  :ha: 
the  royal  force  should  evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  ^<- 
come  concentrated  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Tht 
evacuation  commenced  on  the  18th  of  June  ;  but  Wa-li- 
ington,  penetrating  the  design,  had  prepared  to  inter- 
pose  what  obstacles  he  could  to  its  consummatior.. 
The  result  was,  that  the  hostile  armies  came  to  ba!:le 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  at  Monmouth,  si.\:\- 
four  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  contest  was  niu< 
severe,  and  the  Americans,  on  the  whole,  obtained  \:x 
advantage.  It  was  a  day  of  excessive  heat,  and  num- 
bers, on  both  sides,  perished  from  that  cause  hIi'ik. 
On  the  part  of  the  British,  three  hundred  and  fii*\- 
eight  were  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  A  sma!  t  r 
number  were  disabled  among  the  Americans.  C>r  tic 
British,  one  hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  and  one 
thousand  deserted  during  the  march.  With  this  los-. 
the  British  general  made  good  his  retreat  to  New  Yi.rk 
on  the  night  following  the  battle. 

An  expedition  against  Rhode  Island, which  had  l>f<:n 
in  possession  of  the  British  ever  since  Deceml>er,  177rL 
was  concerted  by  Washington  in  the  summer  of  177> 
but  was  unsuccessful,  and  unhappy  in  its  results.  Tlte 
British  force  stationed  at  Newport  consisted  of  six  thou- 
sand troops.  To  meet  these,  a  force  of  ten  thousai.d 
men  was  detached,  under  the  command  of  General  Sul- 
livan ;  but  the  failure  of  the  French  Count  d^£stain|; 
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who  Jiod  rocenlly  arrived  there  viiih  twelve  ships  of  iho 

lilie  ani)  "ix  rrign1c9,IaC(Mipf!niIc  with  Sullivan,  obliged 

iIm  lailor  1o  wiihilruw  his  troops.     Indecit,  half  ol  his 

Brmy,  which  consitlcd  of  mililta,  refused  lo  remain, 

I    Biid  encounter  tho  dan^r,  lo  which  they  were  now  ex- 

:    nosod,  <if  nil  utluclc  Iruin  llie  British  at  Nuw  York. 

!    Lord  Hone  hod  just  arrived  with  a  fleet,  and  had  crafli- 

<    ly  led  on  d'Eslaing  to  give  him  purauit,  which  was  ih« 

j    occasion   uf    the  cmliarnissmcnts   of  the    American 

gcucrtil.     It  requirod  oil  the  nddrcss  of  WrnHhingrion 

to  alluy  Ihe  resenlmcnts  which  had  sprung  up  in  llio 

i    bosoms  of  ihe  Amoricnn  soldiers,  who  fell  sggricvod 

by    the    course   of  cvuiua    on    this    occasion.     The 

^nch  llect,  having  been  shuttered  by  a  stonn  while 


in  piiniiiii  of  I^rd  Howe,  rule  red  Boston  to  repair. 
AArrwnril  il  snilnt  for  ihn  U'csl  Indies,  where  it  tock 
Duminicn  from  the  English. 

Altliuiigh  iho  expectations  of  Buccrss  on  the  part 
of  iho  BntiRh,  m  the  cam|iaign  of  1776,  lay  in  iho 
din-ciiun  uf  the  soulh,  yet  it  was  not  uiilil  a  Ul« 
(leriod  that  Sic  tienry  Cliulon  was  prepared  to  invodo 
llie  Slates  in  Ihal  quaner.  In  Noveniber,  he  despatched 
a  force  of  two  thousand  men,  under  Colonel  Compbell, 
agoinst  Savannah,  ihe  capital  of  Georgia.  The  place, 
being  unprepared  for  defence,  full  into  ihe  hands  of 
the  cnoniy.  Four  hundred  a.n&  ftfly  Americans  wunj 
taken  prisoners.  By  this  success,  the  stale  itself  wu 
virtually  subdued. 
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A.  D.  11TV  t«  1TI3. 
Pndatory  Inrurshna  of  the  British  —  Reiliii}- 
tioH  of  Stont/  Point  —  Surrcndfr  n/Chartcs- 
ton  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  —  Orfiat  »/  the 
Americana  in  the  Battle  of  Cainden,  ^f-. 
DuRi.ta  the  campaign  of  1779,  the  BKtish  seomod 
10  aim  at  Utile  more  than  lo  distress,  plunder,  con- 
sume and  destroy  —  it  having  b»en,  early  in  the  ycnr, 
adopted  as  a  principle,  "  to  render  the  colonics  of  as 
lilile  use  as  possible  to  lltuir  new  confcdemlcs."  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  on  expedition  was  filled  out  frvm 
New  York  for  Virginia.  In  this  predatory  incursion, 
large  naval  stores,  magazines  of  provisions,  and  great 
quaniilies  of  lobocco  were  seised  and  carried  olf.  In 
oddiiion  lo  thia  exploit,  several  towns  "cro  n-onlonly 
burned.  A  similar  eipediiion  was  sioa  oftcrwaij 
planned  against  (he  maritime  parts  of  Coniioc:'cut,and 
corrii^d  into  execution  by  the  noiorious  (Joven  o  Try- 
on.  Tlie  result  of  this  prrdulorv  uttcm^il  wa  Itio 
flundcrtng  of  New  lluvco.  and  ido  burning  of  Knit 
taven,  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and  tlccen  Farms. 

The  American*,  during  this  camiuiign,  dispirited  by 
means  of  the  failure  of  llie  French  (k-et,  and  eiiibar- 
msK'd  by  the  doily  doprvcialion  of  ihoir  bills  of  credit, 
efTocied  but  little  against  iho  euemjr.  Their  only  im- 
ponant  enterpriset  were  the  reduction  of  Slooy  Point, 
forty  miln  north  of  New  York,  on  the  Hudson,  uid 


the  dispersion  of  the  Six  Nations,  which,  with  the  ex* 
cepiiou  of  ibe  Oneidus,  had  ln'on  induced  by  the  En^ 
lisii  to  take  up  arms  agninsi  the  slates.  The  reductioB 
of  Stony  Point  took  place  July  IS,  and  was  one  of 
the  l>oldcsl  onierprises  which  occurred  in  the  histoi; 
of  Ihe  great  contest.  As  held  liy  ilie  English,  ih« 
place  was  in  the  condition  of  a  n-al  fortrc^,  strongly 
defended ;  but  ihe  Americans,  under  Gemirol  \V'ay(io, 
with  fixed  bayonels,  pressed  through  a  di-ep  mornsa 
and  a  double  palisade,  and  scaled  the  fort,  killing  and 
luuking  prisoners  of  more  than  six  hundred  men. 

Toward  the  clote  of  the  ypar.  Sir  Metiry  CliiiloD 
embarked  from  Now  York  wilh  a  force  of  beiween 
seven  and  eight  thousand  men,  for  the  rcduclion  uf 
Cbariesinn.  The  American  troops,  under  ibo  com- 
mand of  GenemI  Lincoln,  made  all  the  defence  they 
wi-rc  nblc  j  but  il  became  at  length  np[«irrni  ihat  the 
itujieriority  was  on  tiio  side  of  the  enemy,  and  thai  ihc 
ptuce  eouM  not  be  muintaiiicd.  Aefjuicscing  in  ihe 
necesiiiy  of  a  surrender.  Genemi  Lincoln  [-rucni<Ml 
lenns  of  capitulatiun,  which  being  acci'ptcd,  the 
American  army,  of  five  thousv")  men,  togullier  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  four  hundn^d  pieces 
of  artillery,  were  surrendered  lo  the  Hriiinh.  Soon 
nfrer  this  occurrenSt  Sir  Henry  Clinton  left  four 
thousand  men,  for  ihe  souibern  wrvice,  under  Lord 
Coniwallis,  and  returned  to  New  York.  'I'ho  presence 
of  tlio  British  in  tJiflcrenl  part*  of  Sculh  Carolina  was 
mtemled  to  overawe  the  inhabilants.and  M  enforce  then 
submiaaion  lo  the  rojal  QMcnmnAW- 
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however,  were  but  indifferently  accomplished.  The 
brave  General  Sumpter  made  several  attacks  upon  the 
enemy,  and  with  considerable  success.  In  one  in- 
stance, he  nearly  annihilated  a  British  regiment.  In 
the  mean  while,  a  considerable  body  of  American 
troops  was  advancing  through  the  Middle  States  for 
the  relief  of  the  south. 

General  Grates,  the  hero  of  Stillwater,  was  now 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  southern  army,  General 
Lincoln  having  been  superseded.  This  army,  how- 
ever, amounted  only  to  four  thousand  men,  and  was 
inadequate  to  the  defence  of  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. As  it  approached  South  Carolina,  Lord  Rawdon, 
who  commanded  on  the  frontier  under  Lord  Cornwal- 
iis,  concentrated  the  royal  forces  at  Camden,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  north-west  from  Charleston. 
Here  Comwallis,  on  learning  the  movements  of  the 
Americans,  joined  him.  The  American  and  British 
forces  met  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August, 
1780.  The  battle  which  ensued  proved  disastrous  to 
the  Americans,  chiefly  through  the  failure  of  the  mili- 
tia. A  large  body  of  the  Virginia  militia  threw  down 
their  arms  and  fled,  as  they  were  approached  by  the 
British  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets.  This  example 
was  followed  by  a  considerable  part  of  the  North 
Carolina  militia;  but  the  continental  troops  played 
their  part  manfully.  They  yielded  only  when  forsa- 
ken by  their  brethren;  and  when  it  was  impossible, 
from  want  of  numbers,  to  maintain  their  ground. 
Such  was  the  battle  of  Camden  ;  and  scarcely  was 
there  a  more  bloody  conflict  during  the  revolutionary 
stniggle.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  Americans  were  killed,  and  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  hundred  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oners. 

This  sad  result  threw  a  temporary  gloom  over  the 
American  people  ;  but  the  face  of  affairs  soon  after 
began  to  be  more  bright  and  cheering.  The  insolence 
and  rapacity  of  the  enemy,  upon  experiencing  ephem- 
eral success,  only  inspirited  the  real  friends  of  inde- 
pendence to  more  strenuous  and  unremitted  efforts. 
The  campaign  of  1780  was  indeed  disastrous  in  the 
south,  nor  in  the  north  were  affairs  in  a  train  at  all 
favorable.  The  year  passed  away  in  the  endurance 
of  the  alarms  and  distresses  incident  to  a  state  of  war- 
fare, even  where  there  occur  no  great  and  ruinous 
baulcs.  At  the  north,  in  particular,  the  continued 
predatory  incursions  of  the  enemy  brought  to  the  in- 
habitants the  usual  amount  of  loss,  disappointment, 
and  suffering.  There  were,  however,  a  few  occur- 
rences of  a  different  complexion,  as,  for  instance,  the 
arrival  of  M.  de  Ternay  at  Rhode  Island,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  from  France.  He  brought  a  squadron  of 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  five  smaller 
armed  vessels,  with  several  transports,  and  six  thou- 
sand men,  all  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
General  de  Rochambeau.  The  joy  and  expectations 
excited  by  this  event  cannot  be  easily  conceived  ;  but 
these  were  not  fully  borne  out,  as  the  superiority  of 
the  British  fleet  prevented  that  of  the  French,  and  the 
French  army,  for  a  considerable  time,  from  cooper- 
ating with  the  Americans.  ^ 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  IvSo  was  signalized  by 
the  treason  of  Arnold,  the  American  general,  who  by 
his  bravery  had  endeared  himself  to  the  American 
people.  In  consequence  of  his  wounds,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  active  service,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
post  of  commandant  of  PhiladelpViia.    Here  \ivft  etiet- 


gies  which  had  been  expended  in  war  were  devoted 
to  gambling,  luxurious  living,  and  every  species  of 
expensive  pleasure.  To  supply  the  means  for  such  a 
mode  of  life,  various  expedients  were  resorted  to,  and 
some  not  the  most  creditable.  At  length,  by  his  ex 
actions  as  a  public  officer,  he  was  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore a  court  martial,  by  whose  sentence  he  received 
the  reprimand  of  Washington. 

In  this  condition  of  his  affairs,  Arnold,  now  bank- 
rupt in  character  as  well  as  in  fortune,  was  prepared 
for  any  desperate  undertaking,  especially  if  it  should 
bring  gold  into  his  private  coffers.  Where  could  the 
supply  be  found  but  from  Britain  ?  This  thought,  as 
well  as  tlie  desire  of  revenge  upon  congn^ss  and  his 
country,  prompted  him  to  the  act  which  has  consigned 
his  name  to  eternal  infamy.  He  made  known  his  inten- 
tion indirectly  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  by  the  latter 
was  directed  to  seek  the  command  of  the  fortress  at 
West  Point,  in  order  that,  as  the  most  important  place 
to  be  secured  by  an  enemy,  he  might  deliver  it  to  the 
British.  Having  obtained  this  post,  he  adopted  such 
measures  as  were  calculated  to  effect  the  object  in 
view.  Happily  for  America,  the  plot  was  discov- 
ered in  season  to  prevent  the  ruinous  consequences 
that  must  have  ensued.  Major  Andre,  an  elegant  and 
accomplished  young  man,  the  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Clinton,  who  had  been  intrusted  by  him  with  the  ne- 
gotiation on  this  subject,  was  taken,  and,  after  a  fa'^r 
trial,  was  executed  on  the  2d  of  October,  as  a  spy. 

We  are  under  the  necessity  of  passing  over  many 
interesting  details  relating  to  this  affair.     Andre  was 
taken    by    three    humble    soldiers    of    the     militia, 
whose  names  were  John  Paulding,  David  Williams, 
and   Isaac   Van   Wert,  and    who,  though    plied    by 
every    argument   and    every    bribe    that    might    be 
expected    to  influence  men  of  that  class,  resolutely 
refused  to  give  him  up.     They  were  well  rewarded 
by  their  country  for  this  act  of  noble   patriotism.     Ii 
may  be  added,  that  the  necessity  of  putting  Andre  tu 
death,  and  upon  the  gallows,  according  to  the  example 
which   had    been  set   by  the  British,  was  deeply  re- 
gretted on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ;     Britain  has 
found    it  difTicult   to  forget,  or  even    to  forgive    the 
act,  but  America  stands  justified  before   an    impartial 
world.      It  was  a  matter  of  much  chagrin  and  liis- 
appointment  that  Arnold  escaped,  and   received  from 
the   British   the   reward   of  his  villany    and    treach- 
ery.    This  reward  was  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
rank  of  a  brigadier-general.     An  exchange  of  Andrt 
for  Arnold  would   have  been  readily  assented  to  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans;  but  Clinton   would    n«*i 
consent  to  give  up  the  traitor.     A  hazardous  atiempt 
was  made  by  Sergeant-Major  Champe  to  take  him, 
but  it  failed. 

After  the  battle  of  Camden,  Comwallis  was  unfor- 
tunate in  the  defeat  of  Ferguson  by  the  niountaintirrs 
of  North  Carolina.  The  course  of  this  officer,  who  had 
been  sent  into  the  state,  had  been  so  marked  by  dev- 
astation and  ruin,  that  the  inhabitants  were  dotcrniincd 
no  longer  to  submit  to  his  atrocities.  Under  CanriplH.'iI 
and  others,  he  and  his  forces  were  completely  over- 
thrown. This  event  induced  Cornmillis  to  retrt^ai  tc 
South  Carolina.  Here  the  British  troops  were  harassed 
by  Colonel  Sumpter  on  all  sides.  During  the  perioti 
of  these  transactions,  General  Gates  exerted  himself 
to  collect  new  troops,  and  had  greatly  improved  the 
condition  of  the  American  army  in  that  quarter.  But 
\\vft\v3BA\!ko\.V»<itL«v3«,<iessful  in  the  southern  war,  and. 
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:    :•■■  .rin  tl    lo   tlnir   «Iii?y.      \\i,\    il,  h    •■.\:iiii|ilf   n:is 
i.Vi^ii.'j-,  niiii  (I  ^:lIl:!.-|r  p-vmIt,  ;\    fiw  rin-.  s  jiI'^t,  !»v 


\iliil«*  t!i»*  i-niiiiiviii'lrr  of  ilio  Fren«:h  fln-t  iit   KIhi'I*,* 
lsl;i:it|  f!i<|i:i!f-)ii'i)  a  <f;ii:ii!n)n  of  v\*i\\i  sjiil  of  tin*  liiir 


i-   Tfi "■;••»  i»f  N«"\v  irrrwy,  «;in  tn  utfil  in  n  i|'tr»*P'ii!  :  :«»  r\i\  otV  ili**  p'!n*al  of  Aniolil  fn.Mii  llic  Clifs:i|Ni;ikr. 
•  I  iii::«  r.      W  .■i^liiiii'ron  k.i\v  tlir  ii»  «•#-.>;!.- i if  rr.i*»hiiii! ;  Hut  a  s«i'i:i«lpin  of  i'tpial   fon.'p  \*as  st-nt   l»y  Clinton, 

'    i'  •  !>«'•'.     'Ihis  \^^^  (l,tl  wi*!i  a   i'"tv*'  s«i  |hiiiit1'i1   ii«i  ■  an*!,  llic  iho  tlc^'^s  itiif'-in>!,  a   fii:ht  cnsiiiMl,  in  \»hicli 

ii.  "  .  »  ■!  if:iiiii  iii,!*!'  •>iiiiit.iH*.iiin.     <  hi  t!  ••  '■  a»!«'rs  Ii#*  iifiili«T  iMirlv  i*i»'iM  In*  ^laiil  io  claim  tin*  viiMorv.     TIm» 

!  fl.i  •'  ■!  i-«(iii!iL'n  [•<iiiioiiin*-ii\     NH  ««'iiiiii  ii  wa**  li«apl  Fp-iirli,  li«mrvi.T,  \ii*p-'  C4ins*niini'<l  to  n'lin«{iii*>li  ihi'ir 

!•;■  a:<  r«  ipI   in  *h**  ariiiv.     Tlir   l*>nno\  ^aiiia   p.vnlt  il«-«<:i:n. 

i  .■•   irri  !  •Ml  Till-  :ir«.:  il.iy  of  t!.«   \»  ;ir  I*** I.  Tin*    IVi'lsli   arniif'««,  in  the  latv-r  jwirl  of  May,  l»i<l 

Iri  ':.'    nil  an  TiHii-,  ih*  uar^vas  «;  irri*  "i  n'l  with  vl'jur  fiirtn»-ila  i<:ri('t!i>n  at  I*«'!iTsliiipj,a!nl(\irnwa'l- -  iliprlfti 

■i*  rl.f  -ii  I'M.     < 'a  til'-  I*'li  iif  J.»ri'i.ir\  ,<'•.!!  in«  I    Mi-r-  lii- miip'Ii  intu  !!»••  inriTi«ir  of  Virii.niajM'lii'ViML' th..Mhf 

:.  i:i  'i*  :•  I'l  «l  !l,»-  .nijHtuifj*!  'IVirlfton   in   :li*'  lin'tl"  a!  Amrrirans  Hfpr  tin  vii-ak  am)  «li>|HTsr«l  to  njt»r|«i'M' 

< '  .\v.  i '.s,  rl.i.   l,i»'i  r   l.iVMiu  ln-i  n  •!»  t.irlii -L  !i\  I'l-rn-  nnv  •••■noii'*  P'*«i-Tah«'«'.     I«:ifiivctti*,  Iim^vi-mt,  who  had 

u;i     -.  •■•     ;ijMi*f  rl,f.  Ami  ri' m  ri-loii'  ',  \ii?h  a  •   ■rji««  tin-  i-h;if  r«iiiiMii!i<i  of  th«'  ••i  p'ln*''  P  jHiIi''»'an  inH.|is, 

!•;    •   '  '■•  :i    i.iii  .T'   !   iip-M  ami   twn   fi^   iLp  i-i'i  i.       'Ifii*  \iif«  a'l!*'  *o  :innii\   thi'  liii'.-«)i  l<-ailiT,  fp'«|iii-nliy  lian^- 

!•    '    !i   '.  el   :[.!••    Sill  in  «i  k-i!<ii  aii'i  \\i<  iiii!iil,  uii'i*  inj  'ifMiii  li-,<*  ri  tr,  ui'hiinl  oni'f  ronmi^  !••   n  ;:fii*  r.il 

'.  '    \  .    .    •a;."  'i  I  !  •.!i'\  !«•  ix*'  nw  ri  kil.i  •!   :«i.il   -»  \*\  •  fii^rrji  m*  n\  in  wlr«-!i  •  vi-nt  tlw  ••M|»«T.*irn\  of  li-i-  jin- 

\*'-.i.   •   .  -    :in  -:it-i<«-i:ii  i!i»-;i;iri*v  •»!  !it*>*.      ^Ii•r":lr»  \*  i-  ;i*    T»»    iriiij*i»  r«    wn-i'il    havf    Ik-I'Ii    ilisir  Tr-fii-lv    \»-\*. 

:   i'-   ;.   ;■  jr*  •  il  h\  ( '•irnuulii'*,  l»ii!  u.i*.  -nr.l  |iv  <'«.rnHa".iH  I'.il  ii«t(  p  oi.i.n  loiji;  in  thv  ih'rrior  «'f  \  ir- 

■'■•«:   •  "I   :>•■  ••!   ♦!.•■    li.Vf  r  I'irawh.i,  ii:*i  r  Mi»ri.''in  iriii.i.      II*-  wa-«  p  i:i':i  il  :o  thf  M'a-roii>t  hy  an  or-i'T 

i  :■  I     ■  «l  I*,  .11.  i    *u  f»ip'  ( 'iiniu.-i  !'.•!   h.'nl    p  ;iili»-.l    it.  i.-fin  S;r  Hi-nn  • ':.?iT<'ii.  whi#  !iai!  lnToni**  a[»|»plif  i:M\i» 

l*  \*.i    '.  *  u  I."!  !•  ni  i!'*»-.     t  »n  !?»«•  I*:h  of  |'»  ?irMr\,  th^*  rhn*  ih*-  Ani»ri''an'*  unil  Fp'iich  nuMlitatnl  an  at'-n-k  <in 

'u.»  •' \  -..i.u*  iif  i!i»'   Ani'Tji'an  arniv,  ur.i!i-r  ^ip-mj*-  N«*w  \«irk,  anil  lif:  n:'|'nP"<i  ihp**?  th«»iisaml  of  < '••rn* 

:in<l  irpjt  r,  f'lii ''N  i   a  j'Hii*!ii.n  at  <iu.ifiip|.      iifp-  a  \%ali<s'*t  arin\  to  join  iIil*  ^rri*tf.in  in  tliat  rity.     'J'N  i 

!•  i!tl«>   \%iis  fiiiiijtii,  on    ttii*    l,Vh  fif    M.iP'h.   h«'tHff  II  p'i^ii<<,ti<in,  howfver,  was  htvm  roiinti'rmnnili'fi,  a-  a 

liriiiif  iiii«l  CoriiM  iili«i,  in  uhirh.  thi'M'jh  ilii*  Ain«-r:-  *»>('{*•>'  of  tPio|iA  hnd,  iiM.*anwhiI*',  lN.'i*n  rccoivi  <1  fpini 

i-ai:^  l««!  Munc  thtrtii  n  h'lmlnMl  mf'n,an<l  h«*P'  (i*ili:ri.'»l  <icnnany. 

ti»  P'tp*ai,  thi'V  i»»p' '-^vntially  thi'  coni;ii«  nn*.   Corn-        Coniun!h«,  now  nt^ar  ihi?  Virpninn  shore,  «*lfi-'<«l 
wuths,  in  cuii^c«{i)f-nc<*  of  \ia  1umm.'!i,  fuuml  himself  ,  for  hit  post  the  village  of  Yorktuwn^  lituAUid  ^a«x  >Si*. 
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in  ounse'inrncn  f>f  a  nnjufst  fnjin  the*  ffonvh,  ho  was  iinnhh*  to  follow  np  his  iom|>omry  ndvuntn^o.     ilc  left 

-■MiiT^riif  1  hy  <i(Mieni]  (ip-rn(*.     It  wn^  at  thi«  |M'riiML  the  ficl<l.  nnil  (iP'^ir*  was  now  in  a  sitnation  to  pnr^uo, 

liiat   Arnolii    nvnh*   a    (I('*iiM>nt  ii|M»n   \  ipj.nia,  to  aid  hani<<Niii^  (h«*  P'ar  of  tlit*  mcniy.    Ihit  he  wMn  allfri'd 

!ii«'  i>;i!<-r|ir:s«><i  of  the  Kritish  in  that  state  aiitl  in  Nonh  hi*^  ronrs«*,  and  [ipx'redfd  to  Soiitii  Carolina.     C*orn* 

i'lpiiii.-i.      liis  t*avi»n:r  riii;)loynt<-nt  now  n]>|H.*ap'd  to  walii^  iiiap'hcd  towapl  IVtfpihnr^,  in  Virginia. 
!•(•  '!;r  d«-vi^*atioii  of  hi«i  rountrv.  In  S«iii:)i  t*api)ina,  the  llriti*ili,  iimler  Lord  liawdon,     :> 

Aoi'-riiM   was   now  in  an  exhansN'd  enridition,  and  who   harl    lH«-n    U\\   in   eoinniaml   then*,  were   nuioh     !| 

■'.••  |>i  rii'i  \.:u-s  Iff  f'iiii:;p->.s  in  sii|i{dyini;  the  wants  of  aimnyei]    |,v   S;iiiij»!rr  and    Marion;   and,  thoucli  the     '| 

•  •  :irm\  wep"  n«'ariy  inMi|HTaliIi'.     'I'Ih-v  wi-p*  aliMii<*t  Ahm  rifans  wi  p*  siirj»riM-d  anil  «let'eated   in  a  ii^ht  at 

\t.!i:'iir  :iii  annv.  and  wlii>!!v  without  innii'-v.     'I'lii'lr  lh>likirk*s  Hill,  thi  \  mmiii  foMnd  theiiiM<lves  ahle  to  act 

!i..!n  lif  epdit   h:id  ri'asfij    in    |h*   of  aiiv  \a1<ie  ;    aiwi  mm  tIii-  ai;:rp"«'*i\''.      ^  ^n   llie  lOth  of  Mav«  IjopI  Kaw- 

{ft*  A   wi-t'i*  p-diircd  to  the   in«irtif\  in:;   iii-«*i>'*i!v  of  i!r-  dmi   e\aeiKi!««I   Caiinlfn.      Simhi   alTer,  s#'Vi'ri»l    places       j 

i-ltr.ii::.  h\  :lii-ir  own  ae!*.,  that  thi*^  wa^  the   tact,  a  <  h<-1d   l>v  tlie   ){nti«ih  wip*  eirhcr  taken  i»r  rapituiated,     ;■ 

'.i:' \  Mt:e!i'  th'-iii  iiii  ltiiiL'«'r  a  l<  :f:il  ti-ndiT.  or  p-i*f--\ril  and  tli**  tnrt  of  NnieiV'Six.  I»ein^  found   not  capahic 

:•  III  ::i  h  iMiK-iit  of  ta\i«*.      W  nliout   m.-ii'-v  tif  *.«iin«*  of  widiNtandini:  a  p  LMiI.ir  si»"L'»\  was  al»andon(M).     An 

K  M'l.  an  ar'iiv  roulii  iio'rhfT  Im'  rai^i-d  imr  iiiau!*aiiii-il.  ih<*  Mrnnner  iip>v<-d  to  tt«*  unei»iiiiiioiiIv  hot  and  >ieklv, 

]'•  «t   !li"   L'ri  a'»r  :li»*   exi^i'iiev.  till-   L'p  at'T  wip-  the  tin*   lM-|lii;rp'nt>  wi-p*  o!»lii»fd  to  sii«ipend  their  ft|N*ni-     '. 

I  MTl  ■■II-'  •»!   tins  ihttTiiMiicii  tuiiid  td    |i:ilrn»»s.      lUpe-  ,  liiMe*.     'J'hev  in«'t,  hi»wi'\«T,  on  the    S»h  of  Si'ptendH-r,       | 

:   ■11^  wi'p*    Llivrri    V*   tfiiir  aifi-nts   altpkni    to  Ihitpiw  at    |-ji!aw  Sprini;s,  whfre-one  of  tli**   most  vi<!oroiis      I 

i.i'-ii' ;. ,  if  j.'f<«.  Mi«,  Mil   !|ii.  eiiii*iii<-nt.      'I'Ih'V   a'M»   P'-  an<i   IdiMniy  liattles  of  the  war  was  fiiiii;hl ;   it  was  also 

^  '{•'•  i,  tii.'iL'h   P  !mManily,  to  ihi*  uiipi>|in':(r  iiMa'<:iri"  lh«'  laM  «'«nilliei  «if  any  iiu'e  at  tin*  south.     The  attark 

:   .  I.  :'j  a  dpri  t:i\,  ui  opli  r  ti»  nii-i*  iMtiiiev.     To  was  iiiaili'  !>v  Jlenenil  (Irrene,  who  had  dmwn  np  his      | 

I'll"  I  .'•    :!:«•    liMMJ   i-iiiirerns  of  thi-   rtt'inirv.  antl  to  fi>p'*'s  witli  i:p-at  skill.     The  HniiMi  were  mnted,  and 

p  ^^ 

.    •  \'     •  ;l:i-  liiMt.'-iliT,  was!i',anil  pei-ulaiion,  wlileh  had     fled;  hiit,asihi-y  found  in  their  fli^lit  the  menus  of  sheh       ' 
;  ■■  *  »  '•  d   Jti  an  aiarniiiiu  exTmt,  ihi-y   ap)M»inied,  I'ur  !  u  r,  fpun  a  la r;:**  houMMind  S4iine  other  ohjerts,  they  nd- 

.•  i>-i:'  r.  l\i.>!H-rt  Miirn*<.  of  rhiladelpliia,  a  t!<'ntlei!ian     tii-d,aiii|  p-pulsed  the  assjiilaiits  with  roiividenLhie  loss. 

•I   •  ;  i  iitiit  p'lr.ty  of  ehanicter,  pairi«>!ism,  and   tiiiaii-  '  .\n  th<'y  could    n(»t  well  he  dislcMJ^fd,  <in*ene  r<>tiri-d 

•  Il  ;i'-.I.:\.  iiw  i!i*nius  MNiii  ••xtrieati'd  the  eouii'ry  }"p»in  the  j)lare  with  five  hundn'd  prisoners.  Five 
:.*!i)  iie;i'li  of  its  iMi'iiniarv  emUirni*>^inent.  IK'  oti-  ,  humlpMl  otliers  wep'  kdled  and  wounded.  The  io^s 
'  iiiiiii;^  a  na!ioiial  k'uik,  he  s^-eup-d  a  eiro'ilatini!  me-  '  «»f  t!ie  Aint-rieans    was    six    humlred.      The    eunduol 

'■■uii  iif  i:i:riii>>;(:  value  to  the  I'muniifrtv.  A)ip»:id,  of  <  ifiMTal  (ipene  railed  forth  the  a[iprohation  of 
1  riiiikiMi  prucup'd  a  L"ft  of  six  niillio;"*  of  livp-s  I'roiii  eiin'jp-**'^,  and  the  ['P  <*ul  of  a  coiHpiep'd  standard  anri 
I.  '  !.■»  \\  I.,  and  a  lo.in  of  ten  nii!!inii'i  tp»ui  llo||ai:d.  i  a  medal.     <ieiir::ia  aiiil  Sonih  (*anilina  were   now    re        j 

IJ.  :"iip*  till*  p'siilt  iif  thi-Ki'  nii-a-up-'x  w;is  fiillv  lelt,  '  ciAi-pd  hv  \\\f  .\ineriean<,  cxeept  thiMr  capitals. 
.1  V'\'t.:  I'f  :li«*  renn*>\!\a:i  a  l:iii-  ''nl*  ("Ian-,  thp-atm-  "       .As  Arnoitj,  at  th«-  Ix-umnin^  of  the  year,  (17H1,) 

,  J  ::■.'•  'i'ni'i^:  I'alaiii.i;  in  !!i»-  Piiili:''.     Tln-ir  ^^uiier-  '  was  niiairinL:  the  \  iriiinia  coa*»i,  an  otttrmpt  wa8  nimie      ' 

■  I  ,  .  .  . 

.  «.  i:>ii:i  want,  had  indui-i  •!  tiii-in  ro  a'^'^unii*  tlu't  hv  W  ashiiiLiion  to  oh'aiii  pfjssession  of  the  Iniitor  and  j 
M  iS."  a;ti!iid"  ;  li-i*,  h\  a  p.n- Jh*  linr-i'',  a!id  hv  .  liis  fnp'*-.  I'or  this  pur(H>e,  I«nfayeltf*  was  miH  .! 
I..:  •.  .1  *>  ii;tnii  to  ilii-ir  I'l'iiniid-.  th(  \  wt  p- p.H'ifjiii,  '  towapl   VirLiifiia,  with  twelve  hnndrr.>d  lij;hl  infantry, 
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right  bank  of  York  River.  This  place  he  enlered  on 
the  23(1  of  August.  Washington  had  designed,  in- 
deed, an  attack  on  New  York ;  but,  being  disappointed 
as  to  the  number  of  regular  troops  that  were  to  have 
been  raised,  and  influenced  by  other  reasons,  he  sud- 
denly changed  his  plan,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to 
take  Cornwallb  in  the  snare  which  he  seemed  laying 
for  himself.  Washington  completely  deceived  Clin- 
ton, keeping  up  the  appearance  of  a  design  upon  New 
York.  Rochambeau,  with  five  thousand  men,  had 
joined  him  from  Rhode  Island,  early  in  July.  While 
the  British  were  expecting  the  arrival  of  Count  de 
Grasse  at  New  York,  Washington  crossed  the  Hud- 
son, and,  contriving  still  further  to  deceive  Clinton  as 
to  his  ultimate  object,  had  soon  made  progress  too  far 
south  to  be  arrested  by  the  British  commander.  He 
arrived  at  the  head  of  Elk  River  on  the  25th  of 
August,  only  one  hour  after  De  Grasse  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  with  twenty-five  sail  of  the 
line.  The  mouths  of  the  York  and  James  Rivers  were 
immediately  blocked  up, and  thus  all  communication  be- 
tween the  British  at  Yorktown  and  New  York  was  cut  oflT. 

A  communication  was  now  opened  with  Lafay- 
ette, whose  army  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
three  thousand  light  troops,  under  the  marquis  de 
St.  Simon.  On  the  14th  of  September,  Washington 
and  Rochambeau  joined  Lafayette  at  Williamsburg. 
Cornwallis  had  strengthened  his  works,  but  had  little 
hope  of  escape,  except  from  Clinton.  He  was  able, 
by  some  means,  to  communicate  with  the  latter;  and, 
though  Clinton  sought  to  make  a  diversion  in  his 
favor,  by  projecting  an  expedition  against  New  Lon- 
don, in  Connecticut,  under  Arnold,  yet  Washington 
was  not  thereby  induced  to  quit  his  post  at  the  south. 
Cornwallis,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  succor  from 
Clinton,  called  in  his  outposts,  and  withdrew  within  his 
defences,  thus  committing  what  was  deemed  a  great 
error  by  many  of  his  officers.  They  had  advised  his 
crossing  the  river,  and  regaining  the  open  country,  so 
is  to  proceed  to  New  York,  lie  delayed,  however, 
and  all  was  lost. 

The  combined  army  now  moved  upon  him,  and 
Yorktown  was  besieged.  They  commenced  their 
works  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October.  On  the 
14th,  two  redoubts  of  the  enemy  were  attacked  and 
taken,  though  with  loss  to  the  allies,  and  particularly 
to  the  French.  A  vigorous  sortie  was  made  by  the 
British  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  under  General  Aber- 
crombie;  two  batteries  were  taken  from  the  allies,  and 
eleven  cannon  were  spiked.  The  enemy  were,  how- 
ever, driven  back  by  a  furious  charge  from  the  French. 
In  this  slate  of  his  affairs,  Cornwallis  attempted  to 
escape  in  the  way  which,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
embarrassments,  had  been  recommended  to  him,  and 
which,  had  it  been  taken,  might  have  been  success- 
ful. He  partially  accomplished  the  object,  as  it  was, 
having  conveyed  one  division  of  his  forces  over  the 
river,  and  placed  a  second  one  upon  it.  But,  just  at 
this  crisis,  the  night,  which  had  been  favorable  thus 
far,  grew  suddenly  tempestuous.  The  sky  became 
dark,  and  the  water  ruffled  and  agitated,  and  the 
boats  were  driven  down  the  river.  In  this  situation, 
they  were  discovered  by  the  besiegers,  who  opened 
upon  tlie  scattered  and  weakened  army  a  destructive 
fire.  They  hastened,  as  might  be  supposed,  their 
return  to  the  fort. 

No  hope  of  escape  being  left,  ComwaUva  was  dvs-  n 
pobed  to  treat  for  a  surrender.    H\a  lenna  vieie  xxovX  t^Nc^o\\.c]>\i  \\a^l.   ^^  >«i\sa  Cor  a  long  tinae  doubifui 


allowed.  The  only  indulgence  that  was  obtained,  by 
the  most  earnest  persuasion,  was  a  permifcsion  for  a 
sloop,  laden  with  such  persons  as  he  should  select,  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  free  to  New  York,  he  bein^:  ac 
countable  for  the  number  of  persons  it  conveyed  a* 
prisoners  of  war.  The  whole  remaining  British  fore*: 
was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  allies.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly  done  on  the  19th  of  October.  Beside  sea- 
men,  there  were  seven  thousand  men,  who  surren- 
dered with  sixty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  all  of  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Two  frigates,  and 
twenty  transports,  with  their  crews,  came  into  the  pjs- 
session  of  the  French.  Clinton  had  set  out  bv  sea  tot 
the  succor  of  Cornwallis  on  the  day  of  the  capitulation. 
On  arriving  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  he  heard  of  tlic 
surrender,  and  immediately  returned  to  New  Y'ork. 

upon  this  event,  unbounded  joy  filled  the  bosoms 
of  the  Americans.  The  names  of  Washington. 
Rochambeau,  De  Grasse,  and  Lafayette,  were  upon 
all  lips ;  nor  was  the  name  of  the  great  DolivertT 
of  oppressed  nations  forgotten  in  his  temples,  a*' 
the  grateful  prayer  and  anthem  were  there  poun-d 
forth.  The  war  may  be  considered  as  having  sub- 
stantially closed  upon  the  fall  of  Cornwallis-  Tlst* 
British  still  held  a  few  important  posts  —  New  York. 
Charleston,  and  Savannah;  but  all  other  parts  of  tli^ 
country,  which  had  been  held  by  the  enemy,  won. 
recovered  into  the  power  of  congress.  Only  a  few 
unimportant  contests  subsequently  occurred.  A  jkitI 
of  the  French  soon  after  rcembarked,  and  Count  de 
Grasse  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  'J'he  army  under 
Rochambeau  were  cantoned  in  Virginia  for  the  uinte. 
of  1782,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  returned 
to  their  former  position  on  the  Hudson.  Before  iht 
conclusion  of  the  year  1781,  the  generous  and  chiv- 
alrous Lafayette  had  embarked  for  his  native  country 
America  was  filled  with  admiration  of  his  virtut-s. 

England,  now  wearied  with  the  war,  souglit  the  booa 
of  peace.  The  way  was  at  length  opcMiod  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object.  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  congress  for  negotiating  peace  with  (jreat 
Britain.  These  were  met  at  Paris  by  tho-^e  of  (ireat 
Britain,  and  provisional  articles  of  peace  *vere  sif^ne-J 
November  30,  1782 ;  a  definitive  treatv  was  signet' 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1783.  On  tlie  ;W  of  Xovt  in- 
her  following,  the  army  of  the  United  States  ^-as  C:>- 
banded ;  Washington  issued  his  farewell  orders,  and 
bid  an  affectionate  adieu  to  the  soldiers  who  bad 
achieved,  with  him  and  his  fellow-ofiicers,  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  countr}'.  From  those  officers,  soon 
after,  the  separation  was  still  more  tender  and  paintul 
The  scene  will  ever  be  held  in  remembrance. 


CHAPTER    CCCCLXXXVIII 

A.  D.  1783  to  180L 

Constitutional  Period.  —  Condition  of  the 
Country  subsequently  to  the  Resolution  — 
Insurrections  —  Convention  to  form  a  new 
Government  —  Ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion—  Washington  chosen  President ^  4j*c. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
to  the  organization  of  the  new  government,  America 
passed  through  a  crisis  scarcely  less  fearful  than  the 
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whitlwr  the  exp«v:tO(!  fniils  of  tho  proat  and  sticcrssfnl 
stni;/i;lr?  \vi)iiltl  Im»  sooimMl,  or  n!I  \v(miM  Iki  lost  in  the 
'lis-uiinu,  nn.ircliy,  ari<I  contontionH  of  llio  Sfpanite 
st.'tti"-,  am!   I)iT,fai!i  :hr  load  of  pcoiiniary  oMi;:ations 


means   of    payment,   heavy   taxes   wvn*    nrcossjirdy 
ijnpo<«Ml.    This  inrreasird  the  discontriit  which  alriMidy 
provaih'd  ain<»nir  the  jK^ople  to  an  alarminj:  di»«:n*e. 
Stich  a  Stan*  of  tlnn«:s  lud,  at  length,  to  insurrections. 


which  pn^-^r.l  njmi)  tluMn  all.    (^reat  as  was  the  exulia-  \  In  Massachiisi-tts,  where  a   heavy  tax  was  laid  with  a 
t:(tn  at  first  filt  and  expressetl  on  the  return  of  peace,  !  view  to  swaia  its  credit  and  satisfy  \\s  creditors,  scv- 

j  end  atiiujp's  ut-ro  made,  hy  people  convened  in  tumul- 
!  tiHHis  assrinhiiis,  tn  <il»'<tnict  the  sitting  of  courts;  and 
iinally,  thrv  umk  ii;t  arms  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
the  stat«».  Tlio  di'ifTi'et  m^'asiires  of  (iovomof  Bow» 
doin  aixi  his  cmmmc;!,  srconded  hv  an  armed  force 
of  four  t!im:<riiid  mill  iiii<lor  < leni'ral  Lincoln,  in  the 
winter  of  n><),  gradually  put  down  the  spirit  of 
r«'*iisiance,  and  rf-timil  the  airl'.nritv  of  the  laws. 
This  risiiijj  of  th(»  p«Mij»!i'  in  that  s'atj*,  is  us;iallv  sivl<-d 
Shays^s  ///.s'///'/"*r^'«*//.  as  oiif  UanicI  Shays,  a  captain  in 
the  revol'ilionarv  arniv,  was  at  iN  h<ad.  A  frw  l:\r's 
oi:ly  wrri'  lost  in  tl:e  skirmishing  which  tiMik  place. 
Some  t*(»iirt<eii  of  the  rint'Ts  wm*  coiivic!«'d  and  sen- 
lenc«'d  to  death,  hut  wen.'  liaally  ]>ardotierl.  There 
wen^  partial  risiii'^s  in  New  llam|tshire  and  Comifrc- 
tiout  ;  l)Ut  the  spirit  of  insurrection  was  imiiiediaN'ly 
suppressed  by  the  tirm  interposition  of  tlieir  j;overn 
inents. 

It  l»ecame  apparent,  soon  aflcr  the  neace,  that  tho 
jieneral  povernment  needed  gn^ater  strrnjxth.  John 
Adams,  then  in  Europe,  sujiirt-steil  to  coii':ress  the 
expediency  of  adoptiiii;  some  plan  for  this  purpose 
In  17S(),  a  convi'ution  of  delegates,  from  five  of  the 
Middle  States,  n^'t  at  Annapolis,  who  came  to  the  con- 
clusion tliat  no;!iin«;  short  of  a  thorou'di  n-form  of  ilu- 
existing  goverimnMit  woiild  he  siillicient  to  ensure  pub- 
lic peace  and  pruspeiity.  The  Ixaid  of  fedcnd  union 
became  weak  and  frclile,  after  the  pn'ssure  of  ihe 
common  ilan^rer  had  Iwen  n-moved.  The  iK'ginnin.'^ 
of  jealousy  between  tlu?  s'ate  and  peneral  poverii- 
meiits  was  quite  vivil>!«*,aiul  th(?  interests  of  tlie  former, 
predominated.  The  l<K*al  situation  of  some;  of  tlie  states 
was  favorable  for  commerce,  and  tliev  to«»k  advantatrc 
of  it  i)V  levvin*'  coiitrinutions  on  tl:eir  neiizhl>ors. 
Con«:ress  lia<l  no  power  to  enforce  the  obs(*rvance  of 
treaties  which  it  could  make,  or  to  compi-l  the  collec- 
tion of  monev  for  tlie  pnvment  of  rhhls  which  it  could 
contnict.  Nolliing  couM  l>e  morrr  o[>portnne,  in  this 
state  of  tliiii^^s,  than  the  expr<»sse<l  crjuvictions  of  tlie 
Annapolis  convention.  Con«»ri*ss  approved  their  pro- 
shouM  nvr:  w.'h  a  i!.i"  n'wanl.  \Vash.n;»ton  pli'd^rd,  ',  ceefiin;;s,  an<i  pass<'<i  a  resolution,  recommendin*;  a 
tor  :h.s  en  I,  :.1I  iiis  iiitliienfe  with  the  natioiwtl  leiii-^la-  I  penend  convention  of  delegates,  to  l>e  lichl  in  l*hila- 


the  mo^t  painful  apprehensions,  especially  among  the 
more  re!l« fting,  were  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
fu'iire.  Clouds  aiKJ  darkness  resteil  upi»n  it.  Thert; 
hail  been,  already,  intimations  of  the  evils  tliat  might 
ensue  frt)m  the  dispositKuis  of  many  in  the  army,  par- 
ti<'  iliirlv  t)f  some  of  the  mon;  ambitious  otlicers. 
From  tliis  (piarter  liad  come  an  insidious  proposal 
to  Washin^ttin,  to  assume  kinirlv  authority.  The 
temptation  was  npt-Iled  with  the  magnanimity  Ijccom- 
ini:  this  greatest  of  ])atriots,  and  lie  hastened  at  the 
earliest  t)pj»ortinii!y,  Oecemlwr '^.J,  17n;J,  to  resign  to 
conirress  his  comnrssion  as  connnander-in-chief  of  the 
Ameriean  army.  The  disbanding  of  the  army  on  tlie 
7M  of  the  pp'vio  IS  month,  had  been  a  matter  of  ditli- 
cultv.  for  t!i«"  r»  asons  n«iw  aiiverted  to,  aided  indeed, 
bv  th<'ir  nni'.iral'eled  destitution  an<l  sutlerinizs.  Thev 
\\!-!iifl  to  ln'  ass'ired  that  justi^re  >houId  hi*  «loij«;  them 
bv  tli'-ir  countrv,  and  tliat    their  mer:tor:i>us   services 


/U!f,  and  wi:!i  tlmt,  the-ie  heroic  nu'ii  were  satisfied, 
t'otiiiri^s  bid  done  what  it  co^ild ;  bit  its  pouerwas 


del|diia. 

This   crmvention    accordingly  met    in   May,   17S7 


!i!n.*'l,  Mild  its  r«  ^-lurces  inc<uisiderab'e.    Tin*  g*»vern-    (Seorge  Washington,  one  of  the  delegati'S  from   Vir- 
iri' rit  \\:is  poor,  aii'I  the  states,  lia\ing  sepanitr*  inten-its    ginia,  was    unanimously  chosen    its   president.     The 


I! 


■  I I'll  SI  j..ira*e  vii'xis,  wen*  divided  among  themselves. 
II'  '.  ■•  ,  tlioiLdi,  by  the  patriotism  and  address  of  Wash- 
•iij'.n,  '!n'  daii'HT  arising  from  a  sullering  and  dis- 
I  ■ii'u'ed  army  was  happily  passi*d,  yet  there  wen*  ele- 
hi<  n'<*.  ill  th<*  condition  of  the  country  at  large,  which 
[i..i  't  tl'tl  tlu!  greatest  disaster.  A  heavy  debt  en- 
(■  aiib>  r<-d  the  government,  and  a  similar  burden  nested 
ii.HiM  almost  every  corporation  within  it.  Agriculture, 
ir.idi-,  ami  manutactnres,  had  decayed  during  the 
w:ir,  and  inauv  of  the  inhabitants  were  nearly  destitute 
of  clothing  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  Immediately 
at'ter  the  |N'ac(*  was  announced,  the  British  sent  over 
a  great  (quantity  of  cloths,  of  an  inferior  quality,  which 
were  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price ;  and  thus  almost  all 
the  money  of  the  country  was  collected  and  carried 
abroad     The  nation  being  in  debt,  and  destitute  of  the 


I 


convention  had  met,  in  effect,  to  form  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment for  a  vast  empire  ;  nnd  such  an  assemblage 
of  men,  for  such  an  object,  was  a  novcd  s)>ectacle  in 
the  world.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  it.  It  was 
conclufled,  without  nuich  difliciilly,  that,  instead  of 
amending  the  articles  of  confedemtion,  a  new  con 
stitution  should  be  formed.  This  was  a  work  de- 
manding almost  superhuman  wisdom,  pruili'iice,  and 
virtue;  but  by  the  divine  blessing,  it  was  accom 
plishcd.  A  more  nearly  perfect  instrument  than 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  it  was  finally 
settled  and  adopted,  never  come  from  the  liands  of 
men.  But  the  object  was  reached  only  through  long 
and  arduous  debates,  important  mutual  concessions, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  cherished  private  aud  «3&&ft>.  \fi^-> 
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nearly  insurmountable,  and  at  times  there  was  danger 
of  the  entire  failure  of  the  object.  The  great 
panv  lines  which  have  existed  through  the  whole 
penod  of  the  constitutional  history  of  this  country, 
began  then  to  be  drawn  —  the  division  being  be- 
tween those  who  desired  the  strength  and  constraint 
which  border  on  a  well-regulated  monarchy,  and 
those  who  preferred  the  looser  bonds  and  greater  lib- 
erty of  the  old  confederation.  In  the  constitution,  as 
it  was  actually  framed,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted, it  is  believed  that  the  true  medium  was  se- 
cured. Some  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  and 
a  portion  of  the  community,  at  the  time,  thought  that 
it  made  the  government  too  strong,  and  that  eventu- 
Ally  it  would  overturn  the  liberties  of  America. 
Others  feared  that  it  created  a  government  too  weak 
to  continue  for  any  great  length  of  time  —  indeed, 
that  it  would  prove  to  be  little  better  than  a  "  rope  of 
sand."  These  divisions  became  the  foundation  of  the 
two  great  parties,  called  Democrats  and  Federalists, 

Of  the  fifty-five  members  who  composed  the  con- 
vention, thirty-nine  signed  the  constitution.  Some  of 
the  remaining  sixteen,  who  were  in  favor  of  it,  were 
called  away  by  the  urgency  of  their  private  afiairs, 
before  the  constitution  was  ready  for  signatures.  The 
new  system  was  transmitted  to  congress,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  Washington,  recommending  it  as  the 
best  which  the  convention,  in  the  essential  difficulties 
of  the  case,  could  frame.  There  is  no  space  here 
for  a  detailed  view  of  the  constitution,  or  even  of  its 
.  great  outlines.  It  may  only  be  observed,  to  show  its 
difference  from  the  articles  of  confederation,  that  it  is 
a  system  reaching  every  individual  in  the  community, 
and  making  them  all  amenable  to  the  general  laws. 
By  the  former  articles  of  confederation,  the  states  en- 
tered into  "  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other, 
for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  lib- 
erties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,"  &c. 
By  the  new  constitution,  as  the  preamble  declares, 
"<Ac  people^''  united,  and  established  a  government,  to 
msure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity.  The  convention  recom- 
mended that  the  constitution  should  be  submitted  to 
state  conventions,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  same  should 
be  ratified  by  a  constitutional  majority,  which  had 
been  fixed  at  nine  of  the  states,  congress  should  take 
measures  for  the  election  of  a  president,  and  appoint 
the  time  for  commencing  operations  under  it.  There 
was  an  immediate  compliance  with  the  requisition. 

The  new  system  came  before  the  state  conventions 
in  1787  and  1788.  It  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
Georgia,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  and  by  large 
majorities  in  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Mar^'land, 
and  South  Carolina.  Rhode  Island  called  no  conven- 
tion, and  it  was  for  a  time  doubtful  whether  the  other 
states  would  assent  to  it,  without  previous  amend- 
ments. At  length,  however, .  such  was  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  that  small  majorities  were  induced  to 
yield  their  assent,  trusting  to  future  amendments. 

The  national  legislature,  under  the  constitution,  con- 
vened at  New  York  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  and 
consisted  of  senators  and  representatives  from  eleven 
states.  On  counting  the  electoral  votes,  it  appeared 
that  George  Washington  was  unanimously  chosen 
president,  and  John  Adams  elected  vice-president. 
Informed  of  his  election  by  a  special  messenger, 
WasbiDgton  /eft  his  beloved  retiremenl  al^outviN^x- 


non  for  the  seat  of  government.  On  his  way.  if 
received  from  the  people  unbounded  tokens  of  grati- 
tude and  veneration.  The  oath  of  office  was  admin- 
istered on  the  30th  of  April,  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  amid  assembled  thousands.  It  wa5 
a  joyful  and  magnificent  scene,  and  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  political  worlil. 
will  be  ever  memorable.  The  president's  inaugural 
address  was  replete  with  all  that  wisdom,  purity,  ami 
patriotism  could  suggest  Immediately  after  the  de- 
livery of  the  address,  Washington,  with  the  members 
of  both  houses,  attended  divine  service  at  St.  PauPs 
Chapel.  In  this  manner,  the  government  commenced 
under  the  new  constitution. 

Congress,  during  its  first  session,  was  principally 
occupied  in  providing  revenues  for  the  treasury-,  in 
establishing  a  judiciary,  in  organizing  the  executive  de- 
partments in  detail,  and  in  framing  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
president.  The  members  entered  at  once  upon  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  under  the  new  system.  They 
imposed  a  tonnage  duty,  as  also  duties  on  various  ar- 
ticles of  importation.  The  navigating  interest  of  the 
country  claimed  also  a  due  proportion  of  their  attention. 
Three  several  executive  departments  were  established, 
styled  departments  of  War,  of  Foreign  Afiairs, 'and  of 
the  Treasury,  with  a  secretary  at  the  head  of  each- 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first,  Mr 
Hamilton  of  the  second,  and  Mr.  Knox  of  the  last 
John  Jay  was  appointed  chief  justice,  and  the  associ- 
ate judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  John  Rutledge, 
James  Wilson,  William  Cushing,  Robert  FI.  Harrison, 
and  John  Blair.  Edmund  Randolph  was  appointed 
attorney-general. 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  observed  throughout 
the  United  States,  on  the  occasion  of  the  peaceable  es 
tablishment  of  a  constitution  of  government.  Before 
the  time  of  the  next  meeting  of  congress,  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  accepted  the  constitution.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  congress  —  of  which  further  mei> 
tion  cannot  here  be  given  —  were  generally  approved 
and  the  benefits  of  the  new  government  speedily  be» 
gan  to  be  realized. 

The  proceedings  of  the  next  congress,  which  mr\ 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1790,  were  marked  by  acts  of 
deep  importance,  though  perhaps  by  more  diversity  vl 
opinion  in  regard  to  several  measures.  Those  pertain- 
ing to  the  support  of  public  credit,  and  particular!  v  tl-e 
assumption  of  the  state  debts,  excited  a  long  nnd'anx- 
ious  debate.  The  state  of  Virginia,  through  its  Iviz.-^ 
lature,  censured  the  proceedings  of  the  geiienil  t:u\. 
ernment.  Among  other  things,  congress  directed  in 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  made  on  the  tiM 
Monday  of  August,  1790,  and  established  a  unifi»nii 
rule  of  naturalization,  as  also  a  fund  for  sinkiuij  :hc 
national  debt.  In  May,  1790,  the  state  of  Kho^it- 
Island  adopted  the  constitution, —  the  last  of  the  oil 
thirteen.  This  session  did  not  close  until  Au^^'i^ 
12,  1790. 

The  admission  of  two  new  states  into  the  l'ni«.«n 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  session,  which 
commenced  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  follow- 
ing.  These  states  were  Vermont  and  KentiK*kv. 
The  first  was  received  on  the  4th  of  March,  1791; 
the  other  on  the  1st  of  June,  1792.  The  most  im- 
portant measures  of  this  session  were  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bank,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
\  otL  «^\x\\a  ^"avWad  H(*vthin  the   United    States,    from 
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;.i     !.'■•  :l  '.  l.iM  'n.       I'  w.is   f\ii|i  |j*"\  n"!;P    !:■■■. 1  [•    '..  ■•  !',•  .       I  If  :iii:.  Jr.i    .i^nsj  v.i-.  :i.i  ...ii- 
'i    liii     ■'!•■     I   h  :< -i    S';iN  s    into    tl:«  iT  (  .i!i.' •!    ;■)    :i    \..".'    !.  ■••TV  :ii!«lri  •-"*    :•»    llii-  [■•  •  j'  '    •■!"    •'.•■ 
I.i.'.              Hi:    \\  .i-Iiihl*'"*!!,  riir»-"i  till;;  I  i. '•   !  S'.iN -^  —  .i  |ir«>  i  i«':.«iii  :i*«  r«  iii;iri\;i^!«- '.-r  :  •     ;..- 
'    -  ;i'i  .1   ■■'■    ■  A'»  i.  !    t  *  Mij'iiiiit  ■»«•    llif    iiit»ri  nI-*  III'  jNir;ii.'  \  ••  .!.i*:i!    iii.ix  in*-,  .'in  luf   tlii-   •  Njin-'-inn  t.\    :    <« 
■    •■••!.■•',.         .■   !.  ii-j   •;.'•   'J'Jil   111*  A|iril.  :i   jir---!.!*  m"\'.::j  i.-ii  iJ.'i    i.ji«- ■  t  h -*  I'niu^rv  riipi  li:>.  L  i.i.     I  i  «. 
■  I    I  ;     i;-     ■  ■■'\.       I.I*     \ii--liiiii   III'    till"   f!ii- I- irr-  ;iii\ti-»'    \n    h -^  <  ■ .  i:.:;\  Mifii   ciiiiiii'i   !••■   t"i)  r'l.-i  '\    |.|-- 

:i         I'.r   ;.',    I'ii  .-.-ii    il    was  ill  lir-l   li.i:i  rlv  IhA'-I. 
.■i'*i   :    A   ■:.•■  .■;i;i..^i!    iti.  'I'l,*'    *  .•■«  ■  --  r  if  Wnsl/rji:''!'!    in   tip'    l'"^'  rr.rir  :i 

i    .•      \  :.'    .-    .'I    j  •  .•jt'i-    u  .-.III  i|,   mm!*  • '!,   »»'.ii*r»  «»«i   ti»  u.iM    J**hn     .i;..-.   ,    !ii-    l.ii\  .ii'j    pi'»:\iil    tlii-    I-  j    •  ^t 

!>••:.    ..i   ''.i  .r  •»'riii;:;!i-  li-r  .itn  r'\  ;  siii'l  th*-  lir*l  riuiiiV*r  nl   \"'*  «  .:•  :;.»•  i!i  •  •■■nil  rulli  ::••.      \Ir.  .'•  '!•  .. 

•  ir.iii. :"  !iii'  I'n  iii-h  ri'\<il  ivmi  tiny  Im.!*'!  urh  ^^m   \»;ii  ••,.»-   :i   \..  i-.|»p- ■!•  n:.     Mr.  A«i:iiii- •■.••:•■  I 

•  Ml;  ill"  ■;• "  Lili'.     I^it  sIk'  MiNi-i^  i-\i*i  -»-•••  i»i'  tin-  iiMiii  !:.••  jir* "  ■  ■  :i')  iwi  fli'*  \'\\  <•!*  .Man'h,  1*J*T.      \: 
.   .   i''-«h  *•'*    '•■■■HI   rrii-'lji-il   t}i»'   Imj-^H   !i,.il    I.  iii   Immi  th.'»  j     ;.■-!,•{.•    ••'liiiTji   I.  i-i  fii;ii!i-  f-\  idi  III  .'!■!'.  :ii.   '  "  .ti 

■  r'.i  i.« -i.  :i:i<l  at   liM',;ili  iI.n;»:iVi  ■!   nuKti  <i|'  ihi-  h».  i'omi..:- n-*-,  »»  li^h,  !/*••  *'.»!»  ..r\  •)!'  it-*  iii'-tiVit.iiii-.   .i.  I 

r   ;i[iii    rifl>>":!i::   |n*ii|i!c.      Sniri  alliT  !ii«'  «-\«  riit.oii  tS  r    :.i!>!>r  iv->ii  aiiKiii'j  '.'n-  ii.iicins  of  tin' •'.irtli.      lit*' 

'!i<    l''p  ii«-!i    k:ii^,  M.  (iMift  was   Mill  :ls  iitiiiis*iT  ui    i'l.ii,  firiiiii*  ^«.  iiii<i  iii'iiU'rr.iifi  nf  \Va>li'ii;5ti«!j  i  .nl 

'!••    I'li.r*  li  S':i*' ^.     lit;  \» as  a  iiiaii  uf  inofv.'  |Ms<iiiiii  Ik    :i  ti.<*  in<-'th*i  of  h.n  ciij|jtr\*s  fii-v;irMin  niiJ   ••.    u- 

:i   j'hlniii'  :it,    aitil    iiujr«»    !*riris|iiH"»?«    tliuii    r»-u~ird  i:i;j  cMn-rr  of  jirinijurrv.     Mr.  Atianis  |iiir<*i'i*<i  •«  .'.. 

r  jl.:.       ill-    •*<  iiM^   To  \\\\\v   rolls. '!fn-ii  iii.i  iiiiitTc  stantially  the*  kiiii«*   im/icv  om  (hat  of  hit  pri-<itri-<»- .r, 

I .i"i  !•  -'.r  ii;>  till'  pfiiplc  of  the*  riiitcd  !>tatca  aii<l  as  one  of  tin*  hraik-n  in  tlio  n*vu1utiun,  he  si  i  lunl 

I  Mir  \\\'\\  '-'.••  f  :i>iii;r-i  u^  Franco.  ,  cuin(M.'*xnt  tu  guitic  tlic  hcUuuC  %\ai:A. 


I 


^^n-iijii  ami  iliiiiii'<.tir  iiiatfrials.     Tiicsc  mcxHurcs  dhl  (ifnrt    landed    at    Cliarlostun,    pur|Mi<t  ly    avui'lin^      < 

ni't  pass  wititii-it  rn;irh  it|i|MHiiif.)ii.  nn  iiiti*n'irw  wiili  WaMhrnQton,  m>   that  in*  iiii^ni   Ih>      | 

ill  till*  iii!«!m  of  th«'  liitricuIticH  of  tiic  wvf  povrni-  I«*ft  fn-o,  for  n   liim'   at  irast,  to  prosccuti?  liis  pl.ui'*. 

r::*  tit  ill  its  }iii!ii;r  runiicils,  an   Iiulian  war  o|H'n«-d  on  ,'  llo  at  oner*    proci-edtMl    to   art;*    violating    thi*    ni!<>s     !! 

'  •'  iii.rt!i-\M  **♦  rti  frmilifr  <if  tin.*  stali'»«.     TlV  pn^i-  of  intiTiKitHMial  law,  hy  rorninis.siunin;r  nnnrd  vi"*m  !s 

•  i-!i!  Icid  .'i*'f-iii{i;i  (1  pai-ifir  arninprinrnts  witli  tiiu  from  ('liar!*o!<in  tu  rruiM*  against  iIk*  nriiisli.  U  Itin 
!.  •"•  '••  trilM  -,  Il  jt  \vi;||imt  Mim-<«j.  KrM>rt  to  fon***  lh»  •si*  pn«'i'i-.iiii:;s  wip-  kriovin  at  tin*  Mat  of  pi\iTii- 
\».i- mdw  ill 'i  rill  ;i''!  nil.  (ii-utral  narinar  was  mmiI  ;  iiH'iit.  W  ji«.li:iiL''«»n  iiitirp«>^«'il  iiis  auilnirity.  Tl.is, 
u.tli  a    fi»ri'i-  :ii(i<riri:i!!:i    r>>  fn  irtii  ii    Inindrrd    iiirn,  to  (icnct   lirni  iIm-  niipu(!iii'*f  In  ti'm  lit,  and  \\v  attfiiiptrd 

■]•  •*!  tin  ir  »•  i!i,i  I'!..  II.     1  il- •.ii.-cirilid  in  df>tri>yiii:!  the  in  rx^'iti'  a   pfpular  rlaiiinr  aLTaiiiot  it,  hy  a  \arii-iy  of 

I'j-  -  lif  :}!•■  !ii'i..tn-i,  :i|]ii  '111'  priiiliii'i'  nf  ihilr  fulils  ;  piiM!catiiiii>>  app«-aliii'j  in  tin-   paxiuiis  and  i*apnrt's  of 

*.  i' lit  .'III  I  M'j '«••■«;»•  i:l  II' ar  ('!i.!I;i*imIh',  In*  was  d»'ti-ati'ii  tin*  nnlrit  iiji-.      Kin'i»:iraL:''d   hv  nmnlMTs  of  iiiitiMiik- 

w  ■•'!  ii'i -T.  I  .    ■■-'..      'I'!ii-  *  •••i-i'->.iiriif  ilariiiar.  Major-  iiiL»    atJliiTiiiS,    In*    U  .muh-    s«i    iiiMilfnl,  that   N\  as||. 

'  ••  "p  ri!    V.'.!   r  >?.  Cl.iir,  was  » \i'ii  nii»r«'  uiifnrtMiiatr.  .  iipj^ni  riipiir^d  iIh*  I'ri-iii-li  ^nvcrnnM-iit  ti»  unirr  liiiii 

In    :i  li.i!'Ii-    w     i:  !..♦•    iiii'iaiis  n«ar  lln'   M.aiiii,  in  <  Miio,  liniiii?. 

I  ■  w  I*  Til'.;'  y  il-  ".  a'l'.l.iiii  ihi-  Itli  nf  .\o\i-miIht,   ITU*.  l''.H!i'ln't  ami  Aiii'!,  s:irri/«»Mirs  of  (  ifnc'l,  wiTi'  llliiir 

I  poll  til-    rii  A  - -.i"  ;li!s  ij -^a-'iT.  till*  sri'iiiid  rniinn-'is,  |  iiiiHii  ra!**  in  tin  .r  <-uiid;ii'!,  imt   tln*ir  di*«i;iiiN  wi  n-  ilir 

w };. I'll  w  ■I'.  ■"'.I  ;i  Ml  *.•■-'.. Oil,  pa««>.«'l  an   a«:l    I'nr   rai'^iiiii  Nain*-,    and     llii:r    a:;i'!wy    iii:s4-liif%(ins    in    lK«-    'nil. 

ilifii-  a'i«li':.i!».ii  pLr.ii.i  n*-*  of  iiit  iii!r\ ,  and  a  ^iiuailron  '  Ihinni:   thi*   m  -^^.ijn  nf  roni:n-'»'«  in  1791,  a   p^i-Imii'Ii 

*                                       I  I 

•  it'  iMxalf, .  'il  -  r\'    f'ff  thn  ••  \i  ar",  if  not  sooiirrdis-  |  pa'iS4'd   to   pp<\iiif  a   iia\al  forrf   ailfpiati*  to  tin*  pro-* 
I  ijiri^i'il.     T   -^  !i.!;  Hi' *  w  i^li  an  opposition  iiion*  warm  '« I'lion  of  tlii-  riiinint  n-i-  of  l!n*  fo-.intry  ai:aiii^!   ;Im" 
:i!i  I  iiiiliii'i  r- ij,  iVoni   T.n-    opjuisi-rs  of  tin*   adniiiiittri-  j  AI'i«T:ni'    mr-air^,  whn-li    h.id    U  come    troiiMi'Miiin- ; 

^  ••:!.  than   hid    !•• '  n   wi'iu-^^cd  on  any   tornicr  ot'ca-  al.-o  a    law    panM'tl   ni  prohihi:ion  of  thf  slavi*   trailir 

"   -il.     l*ar\    -pift,  w.'li  iis  nsjii'rt':r«.,   iiad  now   i)**- ,  in  Anwrican   pors  ;  si\i*nil  inrasnri'S  wt-n*  lik*-wiM> 

r  'iiii'   Irit  TiNi  ajipin  nl  in  lid'  national   l«';;iNlatun:,  and  adopltd    in  aii:ii*i|i;i!iun   of  a  war  with  <in'at  lin'a-ii. 

.' 1-  ■  I'jh   its   in- ui'ht-   in   tin*  co'intrv  at   lari:**.      Ih^.  '  :;row  :ii:;   mi!   of   h«r  (-oiiKiicrcial    n-sirinlons,   wh'«-h 

-'  .1*    wa-i     p'l.iilv    ••.\[»ri"i<«'il    a;;ain«>t    iIil*    plans    of  ojH-ra-td  iin;  :-;!y  on  tin'  I'liiti'd  Stati-s.     As  an  ail,.i-!- 

.    \iTniiii-nl    aifopt'-il    hy    \\'asliiiiL!ion    and    tiis   c.ihi-  iiu  nl  of  th<  oi-  ii.t^*'i!::i-<  was  pnatly  di'^ir'-il,  Mr.  Jay 

I  •  ".      1^'irinL:   til'"    ni*\t    s^s^nm    of    roiiizn-os,    M>vrral  was   a;i:>o.n'> -I   ••*"V   •■\Taord:nar\    to    th**    niart   of 

.  ••  iiip*'i  wi  :•     Hi  till' to  alliX  an   o.i::iiii   on   tin*   niuas-  St.    J.iui' -.       Tii  »•    i."  n^  •■.nan    >;u'OTdi'd    in    j:«j«>l!- 

■  ^ 'if  till*  pn-'  h'lil,  i*s|H'iMal!\  t!jroaL[li  an  attack  on  ■  arini;  a   Tp  ;i'\     t'l*-    l'-"i.w.!;^    yrar.     Thf    im  rits  of 

;    .  ^-'I'p'ary.  \!r.  I  lainiiroii,  hy  Mr.  i  iiii  s,  4if  Vir;^ini:i ;  thi*<    w«  :••    r  .ii\a-«^' •!    in    !!»•■    Miinti.',   at    tin*    proper 

'.  I*  :ln-f  wi  p-  H  i(*.i'^*f  illv  P"*i-»tt  il.  linii",    and    a    iniiiiM'v   of    twi  n'v    to    ti|i    aii\i'«ii    its 

'  i'  ai  rii  \V  i««ii.i.'j*"n  wa>  .ii'iin  •  'ii*'i  d  ppsi-hnt  in  ;  ra'.rii'a'.Mii.      'I  isi-  pp  *  ■;.  \\\  i»a\f  it  In-  >.;jnal'iii  ,  at'i-r 

HlKt,   il.    a     '.iiiniiiio'i^    %••:••,  a 'Ijo.ijit   ih-   linl   run-  wi  iji.ji:^    :'.    ;\.::i    nr.>'!i    f'noi'li-nition.   anil    i:i>:w.'h* 

.'I. I  w.'li    -jp  I'  ri-li'**. •:»■■•■   to  V"  i:..|  a**  a  i-.inilnlalf  -'an-:  :ij  :!ii-  ti.ini.-;  i'-'»    Mpp-»-/iMn  wir.ch  was  ■iiaii«    :o 

J        p      ■    '  ■    I.      At    th«'    -iini"    t.nii-,    Mr.  .\n.iins   was  it  in  tl?'    i--    .n'r;..      I*    piu\i  a**  d  a  war,  an-i  i"  -  •  ilii"'^, 

n  ■■'.'•-•  a    V    ■■  -jip  ■  ■!■  "i:.      li  ;;a-»  In.!  iii.i'i"  lor  tlii-  •''!;•  .""^^  ■•»•■,  wi  :■■  I.  l:"''\    '••■n«  ii«"..il.      In   lin'   au'rinii  «if 

I  '.  ■■  ■!  S*    ■•  -  v.  I*   \\  ,i*it.i:;;''Hi  Wa-  p'.tfi  i|  a!  tiji*  ii«  aii  'li'-   -aiii"  %•   ir,  il*!'.'*.)  *ii  atn-   wip-    ina-Ii-    w.:li    ll.i- 

■  'I  '!.'■  -J  ■••::  '1.  .i!  :it  tl.  ^  i-r  ^.-.  Il  n 'I'ln  .1,  ;n  a  •:■  v  nf  \.ji*  ■:-■',  i-.i.-i  w  'ii  a  p"r:ii.n  «  I'  ihi-  w« -«'i  rii 
I  !.  '  f  i::  I  .  -T.ri  ,  ;•'.!  tii"  Wi^ilnii  and  firjiii.- -•»  lor  I?. '.ir:-.  A  •.""•  .I'v  w  ;!ii  .*^;iai:i  l.-.."Wi  d  •••Hin  ai'»r,  hv 
'.  '    h  !.•    w  f-  -•  ■:  «•*  i!:;m:-.!h  i!,  as  wi-ll  as  all  tiial  pop.  w!i..':i,   ain-in.'    n*'.'  r    it.  i;j^.   th.     iM\!j.i::on    nt"   ri.i- 

•\   :\'.    1  w    j'.*  i.i"  I  '..jfaiV  r  w  !i!i-h  !;••  Ii.'id  su  r-i"i»l^       ^I  -^  -«•  pf-.  w  i"    1  .  ! '.    r •■  !.      <  'n    '!  •■    1  •!  of  .1  Jip-, 

■  :•  .'  '.  I  .•  I'.'  !:■  a  P  \'i'  J':  .n  h  id  Imi  n  ill  pn'HP  --.  ITl'ii.  '|'i  ;.;,.  ^^-  .  w  I..  .1  ;in.!:»il  in!'i  :':i"  I  nmn  as  a 
I  ■■     -  ■  i:       •      .    .    I'i  i    a     u  ir    h:i  !     h:"'i!\»H    out    iMtwiiji  -I  i'>  ,  hi 
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The  United  States  having  come  to  a  serious  issue 
with  the  French  rcpubliCi  owing  t4the  treatment  of 
ilieir  ambassador,  Mr.  Pinckney,  by  the  latter  power, 
Jlr.  Adnms,  soon  aAcr  his  accession,  sent  three  envoys 
e.xjrnonlinary  to  Paris,  to  attempt  a  second  ncgotia- 
tidii.  The  Directory  managed  to  delay  the  public 
rcfoftniiion  of  them  in  their  oQicial  capacity,  but,  in  an 
iiic]iri.'Ct  iniinner,  demanded  a  large  sum  of  money 
OS  a  preliminary  lo  negotiation.  This  being  promptly 
n'luscd,  Messrs.  Pinckncy  and  Marshall,  two  of  the 
envoys,  were  ordered  to  qiA  the  country  ;  but,  Mr. 
(><'rry,  llic  third  one,  was  allowed  lo  remain.  Al- 
icniprs  to  negotiate  with  him,. singly,  did  not  siiccced, 
mid  hr  WHS  soon  after  called  home  by  his  f:ovcrnmcnt. 
s  were  followed  by  such  French  dep- 
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I  expired  at  his  scat  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia.  A 
I  nation  n  is  clad  m  mourning,  and  every  possible  honor 
was  piid  to  the  memory  of  him  who  was  "  first  in 
war  iirsl  m  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coud- 
irymcn 

In  1800  the  cily  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  made  rhe  seal  of  the  general  gtivern- 
meat  m  accordance  wilh  a  law  passed  by  congn-ss  iu 
1790  tor  lliat  purpose,  the  slates  or  Virginia  and 
Mar\  land  bad  ceded  to  ihe  United  Slates  the  District,  a 
territory  of  ten  milessqaare.  It  may  here  be  slated  thai 
the  ^  irgiiiia  portion  was  receded  to  Virginia  in  1S46. 
As  the  nme  again  approached  for  the  election  of  a 
president  the  progress  of  popular  opinion,  in  recp(.-ct 
to  Mr  Adams  rendered  it  highly  improbable  that  i)ie 
choice  would  fall  on  him.  All  acknowledged  h\i 
abilitiei,  his  p-itnolism,  and  the  services  he  had  rpn- 
dereii  lo  hiscounirv;  but  at  the  first,  he  was  simply 
not  prelerred  by  the  democratic  party,  and  subn-- 
qMCntl)  be  was  disliked  by  il.  The  measures  whKh 
most  e\ciled  the  opposition  of  that  party,  and  which 
were  most  successfully  employed  against  Mr.  Adams 
as  a  candidate  for  reelection,  were  several  laws  pas^ 
during  hia  presidency,  among  which  were  the  hIka 
and  sedition  laws. 

From  tht!  mode  of  voting,  which  existed  al  tha: 
time,  it  became  for  several  days  doubtful  who  woul<i 
be  president,  or  whether  any  choice  would  be  madr 
within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  constiiuticn,  as  there 
happened  to  be  a  lie  of  the  tw-o  highest  numbers  ir 
the  electoral  college,  and  aflenvard  a  lie  in  ibe  votci 
of  the  house  of  reprusenlatives.  But  the  choice  eveniu- 
ally  fell  on  Mr.  Jellbreon.  Aaron  Burr  was  elected 
vice-president. 
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il  indignation, and  the  general  motto  wiis,"  Millions 
fir  defence — not  a  cent  kir  tribute."  A  regular  pro- 
visional nrmy  was  established  bv  congress,  luxes  were 
raised,  and  additional  iniernal  duties  laiti.  General 
Washington,  at  the  call  of  congress,  lef^  his  peaceful 
[ibudc  once  more,  to  command  the  annics  of  his  coun- 
try, (lencra!  finmilton  was  made  second  in  command. 
The  navy  was  increased,  and  reprisals  were  made  at 
?e;i.  The  French  frigate  L'Insurgcnte,  of  forty  guns, 
was  caplurtr<1,  after  a  desperate  action,  by  the  frigate 
Constelbtion,  of  thirty-eight  guna,  commanded  by 
C'oimnoilorc  Tru.xtou  —  a  victory  which  gave  great 
sa I isf action  to  both  political  parties  in  America. 

There  being  now  indications  of  a  desire  of  peace 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government,  envoys  were 
sent  to  I'aris,  by  Mr.  Adams,  to  eirecl  so  desirable  an 
obji-ct.  Finding  the  Direclory  overthrown,  and  Bona- 
parte at  the  head  of  the  government,  the  envoys  had 
no  difliculty  in  adjusting  all  disputes  by  a  treaty  con- 
chided  at  I'aris,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1800.  The 
disbanding  of  the  American  provisional  army  followed 
soon  after. 

Bui  a  great  calamity  had  in  the  mean  time  fallen  on 
the  American  people.  The  Father  of  his  Country  had 
bcvn  called  from  life,  by  a  short  and  diatTcssvng  aick- 
acss.     Washington,  on  the  14il»  ot  DecetnViet,  Vl^. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXIX, 

A.  r.  ISOl  to  U17. 
Mr.  Jefferson  President  —  Purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana —  War  icilh    Tripoli  —  Exposure  vf 
Neutral  Commerce  on  the  High  Seas  —  Mr. 
Madison  President — War  with  E nf^lauitjic: 
Mr.  Jefpebson  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  Mareh 
ISOl.     Instead  of  delivering  a  speech,  in    person,  lo 
the  two  houses  of  congress,  as  his  predecessors  h-i-l 
done,  he  sent  to  them  a  written  message,  which  wa; 
read  lo  ihem  in  succession — a  practice  which  has  sino-. 
been  generally  followed.     Tlic  message  ooiitained  h;-* 
political  opinions,  and  intimations  of  the  course  h',- 
intended  to  pursue  as  chief  magistrate,  and  was  inuiji. 
read  and  commented  on  al  the  time.     In  the  bt;;!i;- 
iiing  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Jellerson  iran-sfcrri'^ 
the  principal  olTtces  of  the  govemmeiil  tu  nieniiii'ri 
of  the   democratic    party.     Jlr.  Madison    was    mm!-; 
secretary  of  state. 

At  the  opening  of  congress  on  the  6ih  of  Decem- 
ber, the  president,  in  his  message,  recommended  ;);•.' 
abolition  of  the  internal  taxes,  llic  repeal  ol"  thf  w: 
passed  in  the  lasl  days  of  Mr.  Adams's  adniinisiratinn. 
a  reoi^nization  of  the  United  States  courts  with 
I  sixteen  new  judges,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  rigli'-s 
I  of  naturalization.  These  topics  owakened  the  asperity 
j  of  party  feeling  in  a  high  degree  ;  but  the  recominoii- 
dations  of  the  executive  prevailed,  and  bills  wer« 
passed  accordingly.  The  year  1803  was  signalized 
I  by  ihe  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  as  an  inde 
,\^xi&citA«MA'&.    Tn^Mtowinf^  year  became  ao  eta  in 
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itur  liistorv,  by  llie  mapnilicent  enlar^mcnt  of  oiii 
Ufrritory,  in  iho  ccmIoq  at  Luui»iaaa  to  us  by  Fmnce. 
It  wns  purchased  of  ihni  nftiion  al  iho  jirice  of  Unctin 
nitiliona  of  dullnra.  Lodiaians  comprisod  an  immenso 
R'giun  of  cuunify  cxiending  frum  iho  Ml9siulp|)i  lo 
Uia  I^cifio  Ocean.  Of  coiinie,  ih*  free  and  ewlusive 
MViguioa  of  ihe  river  was  ceded  wiUi  ii. 


Mr.  Ji-fltraoii  WSH  n-fltsrli'd  tn  (In;  office  of  prcsi- 
ilfint,  oiiJ  look  tlie  ixitli  roqtitred  by  ibc  constilution  on 
the  \\\i  of  March,  180&.  tivoi^e  Clinton,  of  New 
Vcirk.  was  elevaKKl  to  the  viccprosidyncy.  A  war  with 
Tripuli,  on  Ihe  southern  ahoro  of  ihc  Mediluminean, 
m  nccouul  of  deprodaliucis  upon  Amerbaii  commerce, 
ind  commeDccil  in  IHO].  In  the  course  of  this  war. 
unn  of  tho  Amirirnn  rrigntr^  nccidcnlnlly  fell  into  the 
hand*  of  Ihe  Tripoliinn*.  By  a  most  dnring  ciilor- 
priw!,  undor  itw  dir*:ction  of  I.iouicnani  Stephen  Deca- 
tur, the  fri^Io  was  al\erward  suixfd  In  ihn  harbor  of 
Tripuli,  by  a  hand  uf  AineHcaiiB,  under  the  ipins  nf 
the  cuf-iny's  buttery.  But  as  it  was  groumli-d,  and 
could  uoi  bo  brou)(hl  away,  they  M*t  ii  on  fire.  The 
olIiceM  of  the  frij^ale  hsij  been  iniprtiKini-'d.  and  tho 
crew  Irnated  as  slnvea.  The  cruellies  of  rheir  cap* 
ti*iiy  induced  ibo  AmericaQs  to  put  forth  every  tfTirt 
fur  their  relief,  and  to  punish  the  bnrboriiiivi.  This 
was  cflectcd  in  a  grent  im^asure  by  the  <'xploits  of 
Captain  Willtnin  Rnion.  Aiincking  the  Tripolilans  on 
land,  with  a  few  hundivd  Arab  troops,  he  brought 
them  to  tL-rms.  E'rinnniTi  were  exchanged,  though,  as 
itD  bashaw  lutd  tlie  greater  number,  Iw  received  an 
L-idemnily,  bi  money,  fur  the  balance. 

Tlie  neuirahly  of  America,  during  the  war*  of  llie 
Freocb  revolution,  brought  to  her  weahhand  proaperity 
—as  she  enjoyed  tho  carrying  liodo  of  a  great  pan  of 
iha world.  BuibothoflhebGlligen>mB,attength,tn>«led 
Deulrala  with  singular  injustice.  Tbcy  wore  resolved 
that  other  nations  should  make  common  cause  with 
ihnm.  For  this  purpow  were  the  eclebraied  French  and 
r.ngliah  Dterta  issued.  Great  Britain  issued  a  procla- 
tnaliun.  May,  IWM),  blockading  the  coast  of  the  continem 
from  tlie  Elbe  to  BreoL     Enraged  at  tbb  measure,  the  . 


French  government  relaliaied  by  the  Decree  i^iued  at 
Berlin,  Novomb<>r  21,  declaring  the  British  lales  in  a 
stale  of  blockade.  This  wns  in  etfect  n  declaration 
on  the  pun  of  each,  thai  no  nmiiml  shouM  tmde  wilh 
the  other.  In  November,  1^07,  (>rent  Britain  issued 
her  Orilers  in  CnuncU  —  a  mensiire  declared  lo  be  in 
retaliuilon  of  ihe  French  Decree  of  November.  These 
orders  pruhibiird  all  neulral  nuiiuns  from  trading  with 
France  or  her  Btlies,  except  upon  the  conilitinn  of 
paying  tribute  lu  Kiigland.  Napoleon  immediately 
followed  this  bv  a  Decree  at  Mdan,  which  di'cbred 
lliai  every  vessel  which  should  submit  to  be  searched, 
or  pay  tribute  lo  ihe  English,  should  be  confiscated, 
if  found  within  his  ports. 

Belwcpn  America  and  firrat  Brilnin,  in  purticular, 
there  were  qiie-siions  of  the  liiglii^l  moment  respect- 
ing ibe  "  right  of  search,"  and  expnlrintion.  The 
latter  power,  on  various  pretences,  had  long  claimed 
and  assuraetl  Ibe  niilbority  of  srnrching  the  vessels  of 
other  iialiuni,  in  onler  to  take  her  native  Imrn  pcoptc; 
and  lliia  she  did  on  the  ground,  tlial  no  man  can 
change  his  allegiance  to  the  government  under  which 
ho  was  born.  Brilons  could  never  be  olherwtMi  than 
British  subjects.  America  held  a  very  dilTerent  doc* 
irine,  and  received  oa  her  citinenB  the  subjects  of 
oiher  govcmmeniB,  whenever  they  chose  her  protec- 
tion. Being  naturalized,  lltcy  were,  lu  all  intents  and 
purposes,  her  citizens.  These,  however,  if  British,  by 
l>lrih,  were  seized  wherever  the  British  could  And  them, 
in  order  To  man  their  navy  ;  nor  wore  these  alone  taken, 
but  nniivR  i>orn  Americans,  in  mony  in*>fancc«.  The 
lutlcr  was  a  wrong  and  an  indignity  which  could  not  bo 
<!iidiinul,  and  greatly  nggnivaied  the  existing  dil&culliei 
bi-iwemi  Iho  United  Stoics  and  Britain. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  their  mensuren  of  impi«M- 
mem.  that  an  outrage  was  commiiled  by  the  British. 
'£ii\  of  June,  1807,  on  an  American  armed  veasel, 
tlie  Chesapeake,  which  was  fired  into  by.  a  British 
ship  of  war,  tlie  Leopard.  As  tho  attach,  bf^ing  in  a 
time  of  peace,  was  wholly  titiexpecled,  Ihe  eommandei 
of  the  Chesapeake  made  no  resiitance,  but  soon 
unlered  his  colors  to  be  struck.  The  fri^ie,  how- 
ever, did  not  become  a  pri/.e  to  the  Lnopunl,  hul 
certain  lacn,  claimed  lo  he  British  subjects,  were  taken 
out  of  her.  Great  excitement  was  produced  by  litis 
occurrence.  The  president  of  ihe  United  States,  by 
proclamnlion,  commanded  all  British  armed  vcowu 
within  our  harbors,  or  waters,  lo  depart  from  the  aaine 
without  delay,  and  olliers  were  prohibited  from  cumui]| 
in.  Other  measures  slso  were  taken,  expressive  of  ibo 
public  sense  of  the  injury  which  hod  been  duns. 

By  Ihe  decrees  before  alluded  lo,  the  commerce  of 
America  was  cxpia>rd  lo  uticr  dexiruclion.  (xingross, 
tliough  ofYer  nn  exhibition  uf  much  party  feeling,  laid 
;mUii^-o  (December  ti,  IN07)  on  our  own  ves- 
sels, as  a  measure  calciiUlcd  to  lie  st^n'iceable  in  ihia 
state  of  things.  Mr.  Monroe,  the  Amerieuji  minister 
in  London,  was  insiructod  not  only  to  rujuire  salio- 
facticm  on  account  of  the  Chesapeake,  but  to  ubtnin 
security  against  future  impti'samcnt  from  American 
■csscls.  'ITio  British  minister  —  Mr.  Cunning  — 
ibjected  to  the  union  of  those  subjects ;  but  an  envoy- 
xiraordinary  wos  sent  out  to  the  United  States  to 
ndjiwi  llie  niiair  of  the  Chesapeake. 

J<tmr*  MaditoH,  of  Virginia,  was  elected  president  in 
1609,  and  Mr.  Clinton,  of  New  York,  wns  again  chosen 
vice-preaident.  1*1)6  embargo,  proving  to  be  ejitremel^ 
unpopular  in  all  tbie  conB;n«>'^^   '  "  *" 
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on  the  1st  of  March,  1S09.  As  a  aubslitute  for  it, 
coagresa  interdicted  by  law  all  irode  with  France  and 
Englnnd.andon  the  rithofApril,  passed  an  actio  raise 
an  additional  military  force.  On  the  23d  of  April,  Mr. 
Erskine,  the  British  minister  plenipotentiary,  pledged 
hLs  court  lo  repeal  its  anti-neutral  decrees  by  the  lOlh 
of  June,  and  in  coosei|iience  of  an  arrangement  now 
made  with  the  British  miuisler,  the  preaidcnl  pro- 
cluimcd  that  commercial  iolereoureB  would  be  renewed 
on  tliiil  day ;  but  this  arrangement  was  not  ocknowl- 
edgi'd  by  the  Icing.  Mr.  Erskino  yas  recalled  in 
October,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jackson.  The 
latter  «»on  gave  ollciice  lo  the  American  governmenl, 
and  nil  further  communication  with  him  was  refused. 
Shortly  after  he  was  recalled. 


MADISON'S    ADMINISTHATION  — WAR    WITH    GHEAT    BRITAIN. 


through  the  British  envoy,  Augustus  J.  Foster.  The 
message  of  Mr.  Madison  lo  congress  that  ycnr.  on  the 
5lh  of  November,  indicating  an  apprehension  of  h(«~- 
lilitiea  with  England,  the  committee  of  foreign  rpl;i. 
lions,  in  the  House  of  Represenlotives,  rcporicrt.  nn 
the  29th,  resolutions  for  filling  up  the  ninks  of  thi- 
army  ;  for  raising  an  additional  force  of  ten  ihousnad 
men ;  for  authorizing  the  president  to  accept  the  ser- 
vices of  fifty  thousand  volunleera,  and  for  orrlenii;: 
out  the  militia  when  he  should  deem  it  necessary  ;  {•■t 
repairing  our  ships  of  war,  and  for  authorir.iog  the 
arming  of  merehanlmcn  in  self-defence.  Most  uf 
these  resolutions  were  agreed  to.  A  bill  from  the 
senate  for  raising  twenty-five  thousand  men,  after 
much  debate,  was  agreed  to  by  the  house- 
In  December,  Mr.  Madison  communicated  to  cnn- 
gress  an  official  account  of  the  battle  of  Tippccani-'. 
near  a  branch  of  the  Wobash,  fought  on  the  st.-ci-njh 
of  the  previous  raomn,  between  an  army  under  (ii .». 
eral  Harrison,  governor  of  the  Indiana  territory.  n:iil 
a  large  body  of  Indians.  In  this  battle,  the  laaiuvi 
were  defeated,  though  with  great  difficulty,  na  ilwy  ha'i 
lulled  the  suspicions  of  the  whiles  by  a  treachertu;* 
artifice,  in  olTcrs  of  peace  and  submission-  From  i 
wnnt  of  nilcqiKiie  mians  and  prcp.iration,  llie  Ameri- 
cans suffered  a  comparatively  lai^  loss  of  men. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1812,  a  law  was  pnsscd  Liv- 
ing an  embargo  for  ninety  days  —  this  measure  iK-i.'i:.' 
in  expectation  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  On  tk- 
1st  of  June  following,  a  war  message  was  commu 
nicaled  to  congress  by  the  president.  In  it,  he  sub- 
mitted the  question,  ofter  having  spoken  of  l^'■ 
impressment  of  American  seamen,  the  viulalion  <ii 
the  rights  and  peace  of  our  coasts  by  British  criir'tr'. 
and  other  causes  of  difficulty,  "  whether  the  Ini'i-i 
Stales  shall  continue  passive  under  these  proKrosiii.- 
usurpations,  and  these  occumulaled  wronps,  or,  <>p;>'rt- 
ing  force  to  force  in  defence  of  their  national  riiiii"'. 
shull  commit  a  just  cause  into  the  hands  of  tin-  .V  - 
mighty  Di.sposcr  of  events."  On  the  4th  of  J,ii:. . 
a  bill  for  declaring  wnr  with  Great  Britain  pa»^-d  :l-.v 
house  of  representatives  by  a  majoriiy  of  scviiv.- 
nine  to  forty-nine ;  and  on  the  I7ih,  it  passtHi  :'; 
senate  by  a  majoriiy  of  nineteen  to  thini-4-n.  Tii-. 
signature  of  the  president  and  his  proclamation  of  wiir 
immediately  followed.  A  prolest  against  the  dec!;ir,i. 
lion  of  war  was  entered  by  the  minority  in  the  I...  wn 
of  represenlalives.  It  happened  that,  four  days  ai'-r 
the  declaration,  the  Decrees  of  Berlin  having  Imtm  <r'- 
cialty  revoked,  the  Brilish  orders  in  council  «ir-  p.- 
pealed;  bul  other  grounds  of  difficulty  still  n-uiiilti-i 

The  feelings  of  ihe  two  parties  —  demo<'ni-"  .■■ 
federalists — were  wrought  up  ton  hi<:h  pii.-ji  .■: 
excitement  by  the  declaration  of  war.  At  R-i^iii:i  r- , 
a  mob  attacked  and  destroyed  the  printing  otiicv  ■■!  i 
federal  paper  which  zealously  opposed  that  nui:-^  -r 
of  the  government.  In  the  fury  of  the  inomc-nt.  -Ih  \ 
assailed  a  house  in  which  several  distingiiisln'l  l-.  ;•- 
tlcmen  were  collected  in  order  to  dcfi-nd  ih<  m'-t  '.v.-. 
These,  after  surrendering  on  a  promise  ol'sufi  tv,  ui  r- 
atlackcd,  and  being  supposed  to  be  kiili-d,  v. ,  ->,■ 
thrown  into  a  heap.  General  Lingnn,  a  meriwr  ■■  .- 
officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  kilk-.j,  ;i:i-! 
eleven  others  severely  bniisedand  mangled. 

The  preparations  for  war,  at  the  beginning,  won-  !o 
no  respect  of  a  promising  character.  Ttie  yentTii:.-:' 
.on  the  stage  were  mostly  inexperienced  in  i;.  Tlir 
\  Mm-j6ii4'C(\tiXiB.T),'w.*&4a,'jRQf  Jcirersiin.  hml  hten 


Tlie  Rambouillet  Decree,  alleged  to  be  a  measure 
of  retaliation  for  the  act  of  congress  which  forbade 
French  vessels  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  Stales, 
was  issued  by  Napoleon  on  the  23d  of  March,  1810. 
liy  this,  all  American  vessels  and  cargoes  arriving 
in  any  of  the  ports  of  France,  or  of  countries  occu- 
pied by  French  troops,  were  ordered  lo  be  seized 
and  condemned.  On  the  Isi  of  May,  congress  passed 
an  act  excluding  Brhish  and  French  armed  vessels 
fnim  the  waters  of  the  United  Stales ;  but  providing 
thiit  if  either  of  the  above  nations  should  modify  its 
edicts  before  the  3d  of  March,  1811,  so  thai  ihey 
should  cease  In  violate  neutral  commerce,  —  of  which 
fact  the  president  was  to  give  notice  by  proclamation, 
— and  the  other  nation  should  not,  wiihin  three  months 
after,  pursue  a  similar  course,  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  first  might  be  renewed,  but  not  wilh  the 
other.  On  the  2d  of  November,  the  president 
issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  French 
Decrees  were  revoked,  and  ibat  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  France  might  be  renewed.  On 
the  lOth  of  the  same  month,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  interdicting  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Pritain. 

On  Ihe  I2th  of  November,  1811,  TCpamfen  -was 
made  fry  ihe  Br  iah  for  the  attack  on  th«  Cheaav^''^*' 
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"•«i 1  to  x\w  lou'cst  point;  the  former  nmountiiir;  to 

uiily  iiixMit  throe  thousand  men.  The  recent  «cnseof 
fl;mi:«r  had  aroused  the  nation  somewhat  in  rt»sponsc 
!•»  thf  fnrlliijr  wliitrh  )M'<ran  to  be  awakened.  Congress 
ri!iilniri/.«'d  th*;  rniistmcnt  of  twentv-fivc  tliuusand 
I'H  n  ;  yri  hut  few  entrred  the  st?rvice.  TIm;  want 
of  [•mp<'r  orti«*ers  was  wrioualy  felt,  a**  tlie  leading 
rt'\  >ri!ituiary  h<'nM's  w«'n'  no  more.  The  navy  at 
\\\\>  pf-riod,  was  the  letter  arm  of  dcfi-ncre,  having 
li.id  sniiiu  experience  in  the  recent  conl«'sts  with  the 
r»;irl*ary  States  ;  hut  it  was  very  small.  Many  enter- 
prisiiiir  individuals,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  converted 
lii'  ir  uKTchant  ships  into  privateers;  hut  at  its  In'gin- 
iriiL'.  U'i\  frigates,  ten  sloops,  arid  one  iiundred  and 
si\;y-livtj  giui  Ixxits,  were  all  the  public  naval  forre 
wlti-h  America  could  op{>osc  to  the  thous^md  ships 
nl  tliL-  mistress  of  the  ocean.  Such  were  tlie  indilFer- 
(::>:  I J  re  pa  nit  ions  fur  war,  at  the  time  of  its  declamtion ! 
Oil  tin?  H>ih  of  August,  1812,  (;enenil  William 
lliiil.  gnvernor  of  Michigan,  to  whom  had  been  com- 
u'\r.*'i\  ih«i  service  of  suppressing  the  Indian  hostilities 
n  that  country,  surrondered  his  army  to  the  British 
iriwr.il  Brock,  without  a  battle,  and  with  it  the  fort 
if  Detniit,  together  with  all  other  forts  and  garrisons 
x*''m;!inir  to  the  United  States,  within  the  district 
iiiiil«-r  liis  command.  This  was  a  most  mortifying 
r  >rmn«iieement  of  the  contest.     Hull's  conduct   on 

I  III-  rK'casion  was  afterward  investigated  by  a  court 
martial  ;  but  tiiough  the  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
notmceiJ  against  him,  it  was  remitted  by  the  president 
in  eonsid<rration  of  his  revolutionary  sen'iccs,  and  his 
:i<lv;inee«l  age.  This  signal  dLsiister  to  the  American 
arms  was,  however,  immediately  relieved  by  the  suc- 
'^••Ns  ijf  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  in  a 
Im"Il'  VI  1th  the  British  frigate  Cuerriere, Captain  Isaac 

I I  ill  cnminanding  the  Constitution,  and  Captain  Ducres 
(I.I- (luerrien'.  This  victorv,  which  <K*curred  on  the 
ll»li  of  August,  was  the  c<mimencement  of  a  splen- 
ri.il  «ries  of  triumphs,  crowning  tho  naval  forces  of 
'Alt'  I'liiied  Stales. 

liMelligence  soon  reached  the  country  of  a  sec- 
ond naval  fight,  which  took  placo  cm  the  13th  of 
Ai'Ljiist,  lietween  the  United  States  frigate  Kssex, 
Captain  l*orter,  and  lh(!  British  sloop  of  war  Alert,  in 
wUu'U  the  latter  struck  to  the  frigate  a  fie  r  an  action  of 
•)iily  eight  minutes. 

The  president,  acconling  to  an  act  of  congn-ss, 
l:a\iiig  ealh'd  upon  the  governors  of  states  for  militia 
i>)  Mian  the  fortresses  on  the  maritime  fnintier,tho  mili* 
(ia  U)  Ik;  placed  under  otFicers  of  his  own  appointment 
—  the  governors  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Ivliode  Island,  n*sistcd  the  demand  ^'on  the  twofold 
LT  roll  I  id  that  neither  of  the  constitutional  exigencies 
Ii.hI  arisen,  and  tluit  the  militia  could  not  Im*  compelled 
to  M-rve  under  any  other  than  their  own  oflicers,  with 
lii"  exeoption  of  the  president  himself,  when  |)erson- 
allv  in  tho  field.'' 

As  a  part  of  a  concerted  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
Canada,  in  three  divisions  —  one  called  the  north- 
w(s!eni  army, under (Jenend  Harrison, the  8<^cond,the 
uniiy  « if  tin?  centre,  under  Cieneral  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
S4'l.'ier,  and  the  thin),  tho  anny  of  the  north,  under 
tl le  eo m ma nder- in-chief.  General  Dearborn — a  detach- 
ment of  about  one  thousand  men  from  tlie  army  of 
the  centre  enissi'd  the  River  Niagara,  and  attacked  the 
l*ri;i^h  on  Queenstown  Heights.  Though  successful 
:ii  lir^i.tienenil  Van  Rensselaer  was  compelled,  a  Her 
a  ItiU:;  and  obstinate  engagement,  to  lurrcoder,  not 


having  been  recnforced,as  was  expected,  by  the  militia 
from  the  American  side.  Cleneml  Brock,  the  British 
conmiander,  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

Chi  the  17tli  of  October,  the  Frolic,  a  British  sloop 
of  war,  was  captured,  after  a  severe  engagement, 
by  th(»  Wasp,  commanded  by  Captain  Jones.  The 
enemv  was  decidedly  sumTior  in  force.  The  loss  on 
btKird  the  Fnjlic  was  thirty  killed  and  fif\y  wounded. 
The  Frolic  had  no  sooner  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  Americans,  than  it  was  taken,  together  with  tho 
Wasp,  by  a  British  seventy-four,  the  Poictiers.  A  few 
days  after,  in  the  same  month,  another  splendid  naval 
victory  was  gained,  in  the  capture  of  the  Macedonian, 
off  the  Western  Isles,  a  frigate  of  the  largest  class, 
amomiting  to  forty-nine  guns,  and  manned  with  three 
Iiundred  men,  hv  Commoilore  Decatur  of  the  frigate 
Lnited  States.  The  disparity  in  the  loss  of  men  in 
this  engagement  was  very  gr«iat,  that  of  the  Maetrdo- 
nian  being  thirty-six  killed  and  sixty-eight  wounded, 
and  tliat  of  the  United  States  iH'ing  only  seven  killed 
and  five  wounded.     Yet  another  naval  victor\'  was 

m 

gained  on  the  ^9th  of  Decemln'r,  by  the  Constitution, 
under  Commodort.*  I^inbndge,  over  the  Java,  a  British 
frigate  carrying  forty-nine  guns,  with  four  hundred 
men.  This  was  tlic  second  victory  obtained  by  the 
Constitution.     The  Java  was  burnt. 

The  scene  of  military  operations,  during  the  year 
1813,  was  chiefly  in  tlie  north,  toward  Cana<iu.  (Sen- 
eral  Winchester,  of  the  United  States  army,  and  ncrarly 
five  hundred  men,  oflicers  and  soldiers,  were  made 
prisoners  at  Frenchtown,  by  a  division  of  the  British 
army  from  Detroit,  under  Colonel  Proctor.  With  this 
force  of  the  enemy  a  body  of  Indians  was  combined. 
AAer  the  surrender,  nearly  all  the  American  prisoners 
were  inim manly  butchered  by  the  savages,  altliough 
Proctor  had  promis<Ml  that  their  lives  and  property 
should  l)e  s(*cure.  This  calamity  fell  most  heavily  on 
Kentucky,  us  the  victims  of  the  massacre  were  princi- 
pally among  her  most  promising  sons.  The  bat:le  of 
FnMichtown  occurri'd  on  the  !22d  of  January.  At 
a  wide  distance  from  this  scene,  two  days  al\er,  an 
engagement  tot)k  place  between  the  Hornet,  Cap- 
tain Jamtrs  Jjiiwrenee,  and  the  British  sltMip  of  war 
Peacock,  otr  South  America.  This  was  a  short  action 
of  only  fifteen  minutes,  and  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Peace K*k. 

Mr.  Madison,  having  been  reelected,  entered  upon 
hid  second  term  of  oliice,  us  president  of  the  United 
Suites,  on  the  4th  of  .March,  lHi:i.  De  Witt  Clinton 
was  the  op|)osing  candidate.  KIbridge  Crerr)'  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vice-presidency  after  the  death  of  George 
Clinton,  who  had  b(*en  elected  to  that  office. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  York,  the  capital  of  Up- 
|)er  Canada,  was  taken  by  the  troo[>s  of  the  United 
Slates,  under  the  command  of  (lenerol  Dearborn. 
This  enterprise  was  conducted  by  General  Pike, 
at  his  own  request.  I  Ic  was  conveyed,  with  seven- 
teen hundred  men,  on  board  a  flotilla,  from  Sack- 
et's  Harbor,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
ChauiK:ey.  On  tho  approach  of  his  troops  toward 
the  main  work,  the  explosion  of  a  magazine,  previ- 
ously prepared  for  the  purpose,  destroyed  the  lives  of 
one  hundred  Americans,  as  also  that  of  the  gallant 
general  himself.  Before  he  expired,  however,  he  was 
able  to  direct  his  troops  to  *^  nnove  on  I  ^^  His  orden 
were  obeyed,  and  the  town  was  takeD,  with  a  great  Ums 
to  the  British.  The  spring  passed  wUbout  any  other 
important  event    A  portion  of  the 
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was  blockaded,  and  predatory  incursions  were  made 
by  die  enemy  in  several  places,  ond  no  inconsidern- 
ble  umuuDt  of  property  was  plundered  or  destroyed. 
Several  armed  vessels  of  the  United  Stales  were  pre- 
vented from  suiling  on  a  cruise,  being  unable  to  get 
out  of  purl. 

During  the  following  Biimmer,  June  Ist.  the  Amer- 
ican frigate  Chesapeake  was  captured  by  ibe  Brilish 
frignte  Shannon,  off  Boston  liarbur.  In  lliia  Hunguin- 
ary  affair,  her  gallant  commander.  Captain  Law- 
rence, feH.  On  the  14lh  of  August,  ihe  Argtis,  of 
eighteen  guns,  another  or  our  armed  vessels,  was  lakcn 
by  ihe  Pelican,  of  twenty  guns.  But  in  the  autumn, 
Ine  tide  of  victory  reiurned  to  the  Americans.  On 
the  5th  of  September,  the  EntcrprisQ  mastered  the 


Bojter,  after  an  engngement  of  somewhat  ov*r  ihi 
minutes.  In  this  battle,  the  comm&niler  of  each  v 
sc!  was  killed.  The  month  of  ScpicioU-T  is  r^ndri 
slill  more  memorable,  oa,  on  the  lOlJi,  a  di>ci*i»r  • 
lory  was  obtained  by  the  American  Jlt-ei  u»(?r  iluii  </ 
the  British  on  Lake  Erie.  The  coiiflicl  was  I002  oi 
desfiernto,  as  every  motive  which  naikmal  |>rid(  bi 
the  importance  of  the  issue  could  supply,  ncltMtrd  (1 
coinbstanis.  It  was  the  first  insiniico  ia  which  1 
American  fleet  had  met  the  fleet  of  nn  oncirpy.  T 
event  and  the  amounl  of  ihc  victory  were  coucbcd  I 
Perry  in  these  concise,  yet  remarkable  words :  **  M 
hove  met  the  enemy,  nnd  Ihey  nre  ours  —  iwo  tbif 
Iwu  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop." 

""      ■  of  ttw  lake,  w 


Ml  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  for  General  Harri- 
son to  attack  Proctor,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  territory  in  that  quarter.  Accordingly, 
OD  the5lh  of  Ociober,a  severe  battle  was  fought  between 
tlie  two  armies,  in  which  the  British  were  defeated.  In 
this  battle,  Ihe  celebrated  Indian  chief  Tecumseh,  was 
killed,  Detroit  hod  been  somewhat  earlier  taken  pos. 
session  of  by  the  Americans,  and  the  whole  territory 
of  Michigan  was  again  brought  under  American  rule. 
About  this  time,  there  being  indications  of  an  attack 
on  New  London  by  the  squadron  under  Commoilore 
Hardy,  a  portion  of  the  militia  of  Ci 
called  out  by  their  military  commanders. 
Btnith,  in  approbation  of  the  measure,  observed  to  the 
legislature  of  the  stale,  that  "  the  government  of  Con- 
necticut, the  last  to  invite  hostilities,  should  be  the 
first  to  repel  aggression."  Other  portions  of  the 
'Amorlcun  coast  at  this  period  were  subject  to  atorms 
and  depredations  from  the  enemy.  An  altempl  to 
reduce  Canada  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  by  the 
combined  operation  of  the  several  armies  in  the  north 
and  north-west,  signally  failed.  High  expectations 
had  been  indulged  of  its  success,  under  generals  so 
approved  as  Lewis,  Hampton,  Wilkinson,  and  Har- 
raoa;  bat  obflaclea  were  allowed  \a  praveu  >be\T 


ciioperoiion,  and  publrc  opiiujn  was  m  icli  divKtcil 
to  the  (lunies  on  whom  the  blame  of  rnilurv  si 
fall. 

In  the  south,  the  Creek  Indians,  having  been  pjciti 
to  make  war  against  the  Uniled  Slates,  were  giiiliv  of  Tl 
uauai  excesses  nnd  atrocities  of  thfir  race  durini:  il 
year  1S13,  and  until  ihc  close  of  thn  summer  of  ISl- 
when  General  Jackson,  who  condacted  the  «ar  1 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  signally  df  femefj  the  m( 
age  foe.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  ilteni.  Aue^ 
!>,  1814,  on  conditions  advantageous  to  tlie  rniti 
Slates.  General  Jackson  was  soon  after  np|a)fait^ 
succeed  fienoral  Wilkinson  in  ihe  comtnAi  "^^^ 
forces  at  Nl>w  Orleans.  The  low  of  tim 
frigate  RsscK,  under  Commodore  Phrter.  ir 
of  1814,  was  deeply  lamented  in  the  Uni 
It  occurred  on  the  28ih  of  Mtyrli,  in 
paraiso,  in  a  fight  with  a  sunenor  Uriti«||. 
Iwo  armed  vessels,  which  haa  been  erjui 
picked  crews  for  the  purpose  of  atiackini 
se.f.  It  was  a  most  unequal  enjcaireroeol, 
Americans  lost  no  credit  by  the  resuh.  ~ 
naval  engagements,  look  place  Hboiil  ifab 
of  which  issued  propitiously  to  tho  Amerii 
&nl  was  between  the  United   Slolea  tdoof  «C 


Peacock,  mul  iho  Briiish  hrig  F,t>('rv;er,  April  -Jflih : 
nnd  Ihe  otlxir.  Die  2Hih  of  Juni;,  Iteiwpon  tlie  sloop 
of  war  Wasp  and  the  Eri^liah  brig  Roindcer. 
-  During  ihfi  entire  Hgiring,  ibe  war  settled  to  languith 
on  Iho  part  of  Uw  British  ;  bul  nUer  their  forces  wen; 
rcKeved  from  the  conunonlnl  wnn  of  Kiiropc,  Ihpy 
added  fouriiwa  tliouannd  voloraa  irxps  to  those  thnt 
were  already  employed  ngninsl  America,  anil  at  the 
laroe  time  sont  a  tttronK  naval  ornartieni  ■□  blockuilo 
Ihe  Americfui  coust,  anil  mvngo  uvtry  uccrwIhlD  pari 
of  il.  tlio  northern  froolior  woa  »iw  b«cnmirg  ihe 
iceiic  of  vit;oroii3  movements.  (M  iIk;  3d  of  Julv, 
Fort  Erie  wns  taken  by  (n^neral  Brown,  after  the  far- 
ing of  a  few  shots.  On  the  5th  of  July  occiittch]  the 
obsiinnlc  onil  sanguinary  bntllc  of  Chippe«ni,  iu  which 
he  Americnns,  under  Gcncrul  Brown,  were  victorious. 
This  wns  the  first  regular  pitcht^d  balllu,  luitl  il  was 
fought  with  grcut  juilgniciit  and  cuulncss  on  both 
■ides.  Alliir  a  short  intL-rval  —  on  the  25ih  of  t!»e 
ume  month  —  wus  fought  the  dcsiruciive  bntilc 
of  Bridgewatcr,  which  hisied  from  four  o'clock  in 
the  aftt-rnoon  until  midnight.  The  Americnns  ob- 
tained potwssiun  of  the  balilo-grotind,  but  rrtirtd 
from  it  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  their  encamp- 
ment. Uencml  Brown  Io«  in  kill<id,  wtnindi-d,  and 
missing,  from  six  huiidmd  to  seven  Ituiidred  men. 
The  British  General  Rial!  lost  about  one  titousaiid. 
Od  ^e  l&ih  nf  August,  Port  Erie,  in  tl>e  command 
of  Gener*!  UnineM,  was  attacked  by  the  British  Gen- 
eral Drummund ;  but  \vf  was  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss.  H«  abandoned  the  enterprise,  nflor  lutving 
prewod  tlie  sii^ge  fur  fortynino  doys. 

The  seaboard  was  also  o  scone  uf  inlcrcst  and 
anxiety  at  this  period.  About  Iho  middle  of  August, 
between  fiOy  and  sixty  British  sail  nrrive<l  in  llie 
Chesnpeake,  wiih  tmojis  destined  fur  the  utiock  of 
the  capital  of  ihc  United  States.     On  llw  33d  of  that 

I  month,  six  Ihou^nd  of  the  enemy,  eominundod  by 
Gen'tml  Roas,  forc<^d  tlieir  way  to  Washington,  and 
bunil  tlM  Capitol,  president's  house,  and  executive 
olBres.  Tlwsae  acts  of  wanlunncss  and  Vandalism  Jn- 
Vulvvd  the  destruction  of  valuable  libraries  ond  other 

I  Wticlea  of  taaie  and  importaoc*  which  the  rules  of 
wlliiwd  wnrfam  bold  to  be  sacred.    The  enemy  soon 


found  ihcir  situation,  amid  a  people  exaspcmind  by 
the  scene  before  ihtim,  hy  no  means  s:ifo,  and  they 
acconhngly  soon  n-tirod  Iu  their  shipping,  having 
lust,  during  the  expedition,  iiwirly  one  iliousoud  men. 
The  capture  of  Washington  was  foUoweil,  Septem- 
ber I'Jlli,  by  an  attack  on  Baltimore,  in  which  the 
American  forces,  militia,  and  inhabitants  of  Baltimore 
made  n  gallant  defence.  Being,  however,  overpow- 
ered by  a  superior  force,  they  were  compelled  to  r& 
tfuut ;  but  they  fought  so  valiantly,  that  the  atteropi 
to  gain  possession  of  the  city  was  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  who,  during  the  night  of  Tuesday,  went  on 
board  their  shipping,  hating  lost,  among  their  killed) 
Gencml  Ross,  the  commander-in-chief- of  the  British- 
While  these  important  events  were  Ironspiring  in 
the  ttrart  of  the  country,  at  the  north  signal  succeM 
ntlondiid  the  American  arms  at  Platlsburg,  and  on 
Idk(' CI  lamp  lain.  Tlic  British  army,  under  ijirUcorgn 
I'n^VDst,  amounting  to  fuurti^eu  thousand  mirn,  wnS 
compelled  to  retire  on  the  llih  of  September,  from 
I'lailsburg.  and  the  English  s<iuadron,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Ifownic,  was  captured  by  Cominudure  Mac- 
donough  on  the  lake.  The  latter  wos  the  secoad  fleet 
fight,  of  the  war,  and  our  second  victory  over  a  Bril- 
tsh  squadron.  One  frigate,  one  brig,  and  two  sloops 
of  war,  fell  into  the  luinds  of  llie  victon.  Several 
British  galleys  were  sunk,  and  a  few  others  csrancd. 
Noiwiihstauding  tlw  recont  successes  expcTienci^a  hy 
tlic  American  arms,  the  condition  of  public  olfairs  was 
now  singulariy  embarrassing.  The  coniiiiissioners 
who  wero  abroad  attempting  to  nogotiato  a  peaeo  with 
England,  according  to  a  proposal  which  thai  country 
hnd  some  limn  before  made,  were  little  likely  lu  suc- 
ceed in  thrir  object,  owing  to  ilm  unreaaonablenuss  of 
the  litnns  dcmandi^d  :  public  credit  was  low  ;  tlit-  na- 
tional financt-'s  disordered  ;  and  the  opposition  1o  tlie 
war  ami  to  tlie  administration,  from  the  fedcnil  party, 
was  unremitted.  A  convention  from  most  of  the  New 
England  States,  amid  the  dissatisfaction  and  ainrit 
which  wero  felt  in  that  quarter,  as  to  ihe  mtasum 
of  the  general  government,  bad  met  at  llanrord,  and 
though  it  [>ro|K»oi)  no  violent  schemes,  added  la  the 
difficulties  which  were  eiiperienc«d.    'a«b>wRh.^&nsv 
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ford  Convention  has  since  been  odious  to  members 
of  the  democratic  party. 

Notwithstanding  the  pending  negotiations,  at  Ghent, 
between  the  American  and  British  commissioners,  it 
became  apparent  that  serious  preparations  were  in 
forwardness  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana.  The 
attack  speedily  followed.  In  the  course  of  the  month 
of  December,  fifteen  thousand  troops,  under  Sir  Ed- 
ward Packenham,  were  landed  on  the  coast  to  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1815,  they  attacked  the  Americans,  numbering  about 
six  thousand,  chiefly  militia,  in  their  intrenchments 
before  New  Orleans.  General  Jackson  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Americans,  and  had  made  judicious 
preparations  to  defend  the  place.  After  an  engage- 
ment of  more  than  an  hour,  the  enemy,  having  lost 
their  commander-in-chief,  and  Major-General  Gibbs, 
and  being  weakened  and  dispirited  by  the  fall  of  more 
than  two  thousand  of  their  number,  fled  in  confusion, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle. 
From  the  favorable  position  which  the  Americans 
occupied,  they  experienced  only  the  very  small  loss 
of  seven  killed  and  six  wounded. 

The  news  of  this  victory  spread  rapidly  through 
ihe  Uuited  States,  and  proved  to  be  the  harbinger  of 
peace,  a  treaty  having  been  signed  at  Ghent,  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1814.  This  treaty  was  ratifled  by 
the  president  and  senate  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1815.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  was  silent  as 
to  the  subjects  for  which  the  war  had  been  professedly 
declared.  Peace,  nevertheless,  was  hailed  with  joyful 
acclamations,  for  the  nation  was  weary  of  war,  and 
its  waste  of  life,  treasure,  and  domestic  happiness. 
Treaties  were  soon  after  renewed  with  the  Indian 
tribes. 

The  close  of  this  war  deserves  a  passing  comment. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  wisdom  of  its  declara- 
tion, in  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  it  was  fully 
justified  on  our  part  by  the  long  career  of  haughty 
aggression,  which  had  been  pursued  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. Self-respect,  regard  to  our  rights  and  the  rights 
of  the  world,  demanded  of  us  resistance  and  rebuke. 
The  usur|)ation  of  the  sea,  by  Great  Britain,  as  her 
special  dominion,  was  a  wrong  not  to  be  endured.  The 
judgment  of  the  world,  and  es[)ecially  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  has  fully  borne  out  our  govern- 
ment in  the  course  they  adopted.  The  results  have 
been  highly  advantageous  to  the  country  —  to  its  name 
and  its  position  among  other  nations.  Our  victory,  at 
New  Orleans,  over  the  veterans  which  had  recently 
driven  the  French  from  Spain,  with  our  achievements 
Ufiun  the  sea,  where  the  British  deemed  themselves 
inviiicible,  taught  that  haughty  people  a  salutary  and 
abiding  lesson.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  United 
States  have  been  rising  in  the  respect  of  the  world. 

The  eficct  of  the  war  upon  political  parties  was 
remarkable.  The  federalists,*  who  opposed  it  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  the  ability  of  their 
leaders,  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  their 
name  henceforward  became  one  of  reproach  with  the 
democrats.    Their  opposition  was,  doubtless,  carried  to 

♦  The  term  federaUH  was  first  applied  to  the  supportcre 
of  the  federal  union,  established  by  the  constitution.  It 
w!Ls  afterwards  the  dcsi^ation  of  the  conserrHtivo  party, 
who  feared  and  opposed  the  French  revolution  and  demo- 
ciatic  ideas.  The  conscrvatiyes  of  the  present  day  have 
Hflvancvd  80  far  as  to  adopt  most  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
iviwK'Tiits  in  Jcffenon'B  time. 


an  unwarrantable  extent,  rendered  the  less  cxcusabie 
by  the  difficulties  in  which  the  government  wst 
involved.  The  democratic  party,  ivhich  began  and 
sustained  the  war,  became  triumphant  in  the  couih 
try,  and,  for  the  most  part,  has  continued  so  to  the 
present  time. 

Yet  it  was  not  the  war  alone  which  decided  the  &t8 
of  these  two  great  parties.  Federalism  was  founded  in 
an  honest  distrust  of  the  capacity  of  mankind  for  self* 
government ;  hence  the  federalists  were  always  in  opp(^ 
sition  to  the  masses.  It  does  not  impugn  their  judg- 
ment, or  their  patriotism,  that  such  was  their  conduct 
and  belief;  it  was  perhaps  as  much  the  result  of  good 
fortune  as  superior  sagacity,  that  the  democrats  of  that 
day  hit  upon  the  profound  and  glorious  truth,  that  man  if 
capable  of  self-government, — and  that  the  people  are 
the  safest  depository  of  power.  Nothing  is  more  certaia 
than  that,  with  the  advance  of  time,  our  institutiooi  . 
have  become  more  and  more  democratic,  while  our 
own  confidence,  and  that  of  the  world,  in  them,  las  * 
been  continually  increasing.  Nearly  the  whc^e  gov* 
ernment  of  the  United  States  is  now  hased  upon  uni- 
versal suffrage  ;  that  which  the  old  federalists  deemed 
both  dangerous  and  destructive,  has  proved  to  be  the 
element  of  a  true  and  reliable  conservatisoa.  Our 
institutions  are  now  on  the  shoulders  of  the  fwftwff, 
and  every  citizen  is  interested  in  their  mainteoaiioe. 
Thus,  while  European  thrones  and  dynasties  are 
crumbling  to  ruins,  we  ride  out  the  storm,  and  become 
the  refuge  of  those  who  are  flying  from  the  fluctua 
tions  and  misfortunes  of  other  lands. 

Before  intelligence  of  the  peace,  above  noticed,  couli  I 
be  officially  diffused  over  the  ocean,8everal  actions  took 
place,  in  which  victories  were  obtained  on  both  sidet. 
A  bill  incorporating  a  national  bank,  under  the  title  of 
the  Batik  of  the  United  States^  was  passed  after  ac 
animated  debate  in  congress,  and  received  the  signature 
of  the  president  on  the  10th  of  April.  Of  the  thirtv- 
five  millions  of  dollars  constituting  its  capital,  t]>e 
United  States  were  to  own  seven  millions.  The  char- 
ter was  to  continue  in  force  twenty  years.  Indiana 
was  received  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state  in 
December,  1816.  Mr.  Madison  retired  from  the  office 
of  president  on  the  4th  of  March,  1817. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXC. 

A.  D.  1817  to  184L 

Mr,  Monroe  President  —  War  iritk  the  Semt- 
nole  Indians —  Cession  of  h^lorida  to  the 
United  States  —  Slavery  Compromise,  ^t. 

The  fif^h  president  of  the  United  States  was  Jam^s 
Monroe^  of  Virj^inia,  who  entered  on  the  duties  of 
his  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1817.  Daniel  I». 
Tompkins,  of  New  York,  was  chosen  vice-president. 
During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  not  manv 
stirring  events  took  place,  the  war  having  happily  been 
terminated,  and  the  passions  connected  with  it  havlii'v 
subsided.  Having  formed  a  judicious  cabinet,  he  pur- 
sued a  moderate  course  as  to  political  matters.  To 
John  Q.  Adams  was  assigned  the  department  of  state. 
Mr.  Crawford  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasurj-,  having 
been  continued  from  the  former  administration.  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  and  Smith 
\TVkQxcv^%K^\i  was  i^laced  over  the  department  of  ihs 


J 


nnvy.    W'nh  these  nhio  DMutanis,  tlip  president  adopt- 
ed mcnaiires  which  londcd  in  ii  i;r.  ni  nicii-nin-  lo  nhntc 
cvila  which  the  war  hniI  .i  lln;  politi- 

cal nod  socini  flysUtm. 


k  Ibe  summer  an>l  auttimn  of  1HI7,  the  prcaidcnl 
owde  ■  lour  through  ihc  uortlii^m  aaii  euutcrn  stuiuai 
4f  die  Union,  where  he  wns  tco-ciiTctl  witli  diatingiiishcd 
MUrteay  ami  res|iccL  Meeting  congresi  un  the  1st 
flf  December,  he  r<^pre9enleU  to  tliai  hody  llic  progres* 
wUch  tin;  country  was  making  in  hnr  most  impurlunt 
interests,  and  particularly  recomntciiOvd  lo  tlicir  tii>- 
Uce  the  aurviving  oflivers  and  Boldiurs  of  iho  revolu- 
tion, and  the  repeal  of  thu  iateruul  dutioa.  TheHt- 
recoinineadatioQS  wore  acted  upon,  uiid  hills  voiv 
parsed  providing  fur  the  indigent  olljuors  and  sol- 
diers of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  fur  llie  uholish- 
meal  of  die  internal  duliei.  Other  important  bills 
were  enacted  during  the  aesaion.  Near  the  close  of 
ihe  year,  December  1  lib,  the  slate  of  Altssitaippi  ivn^t 
idmittod  into  iho  Union.  In  the  month  of  April,  INI^, 
Illinois  odoplcd  a  state  const iiut ion,  and  in  due  limo 
was  ndrailtod  na  a  member  of  the  Union.  A  Irentv 
with  Sweden  wu  raiiHed  on  the  *^th  of  May,  tHlti, 
by  the  president  and  senate,  on  ilio  part  of  the  United 
Sinlea.  The  niification  on  the  jNirl  of  Swedes  took 
place  on  ihe  24ih  of  July,  thn  aamo  year. 

During  tlio  year  IB17,  a  war  wo«  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Seminole  Indiana  and  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  former  were  diacomfilod  and  ovcrtlirown. 
Lying  on  the  coufioea  of  ihe  United  States  and  Plun 
ida,  and  being  joined  by  outl&we  from  ihu  Crvek  na- 
tion, and  runaway  ne|^  slaves,  this  confederacy  of 
lavages  became  exceedingly  annoying  to  tlw  inttabit- 
ants  on  our  southern  borders.  Mnssacros  had  become 
•a  frequent  lliot  the  while*  had  lo  Six  from  their  homes 
for  security.  The  flame  of  Indian  hoMlility  wns  fur- 
ther fanned  by  an  Indian  prophet,  and  by  two  F.ngli«h 
emissarios,  Arbullinol  and  Ainbrwter,  who  had  mkon 
up  ihnr  residence  among  them  for  the  purpoaos  of 
trade.  In  December,  *  deuchmoat  of  forty  men, 
4iidv  LiaulaiuuU  Scott,  having  been  ambuahcd  while 


performing  some  doty  which  had  been  assigned  them 
were  all  killed,  except  six,  by  a  body  of  the  Indians. 
General  Jackson,  with  a  body  of  Tenoesaeeans,  was 
ordered  to  the  spot.  He  soon  effected  the  defeat  and 
dispcreion  of  llie  savages.  Being  convinced  of  the 
agency  of  the  Sjunianls  in  exciting  Indian  hostility,  be 
took  pDswssiun  of  Forts  St.  Marks  and  Pensocola,  and 
■nude  tlie  two  Englishmen  and  the  prophet  above  spo- 
ken of  prisoners.  Arbuthnol  and  Ambrister  wore 
buth  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  executed. 

A  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  tiie  Unit- 
ed States  was  ratified  by  the  Prince  Regent  on  the 
■^Sth  of  January.  1819,  and  on  the  2d  of  November 
rullowing,  it  received  the  nilitication  of  the  president 
<•(  the  United  Slates.  The  articles  agreed  on,  among 
nther  importont  subjects,  related  to  the  fisheries,  and 
the  northern  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
'J2d  of  February  of  the  same  year,  a  treoty  was  con- 
<:luded  at  Washington  by  John  Q.  Adams  and  Luis 
do  Onis,  by  which  East  and  West  Florida,  with  all  the 
luljaccnl  islands,  &c.,  were  ceded  by  Spain  to  th« 
United  Stoles.  A  sum  not  exceeding  five  millions  of 
dollars  was  lo  be  paid  by  the  United  Stales  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  sales  of  londs  in  Florido,  or  in  stock,  or 
money,  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  on  ac- 
count of  Spanish  spoliations  and  injuries.  During  tlie 
Butnmer  of  ISlif,  Mr.  Monroe  made  a  lour  through 
Ihe  southern  section  of  the  country,  fur  a  purpose 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  in  view  in  his  previous 
journey  to  the  north,  —  the  inH|«ctIuu  of  the  na- 
tional defences,  public  works,  arts,  &tc.  On  the  14th 
of  December  following,  a  resolution  passed  congress 
admitting  Alabama  into  the  Union  as  an  independent 
slate.  In  the  ensuing  year,  1S30,  Muieli  3d,  Maine 
became  an  independent  stale,  and  a  member  of  the 
national  Union. 

On  llie  5i]i  of  March,  1831,  Mr.  Monroe,  who  bad 
been  again  chueeu  president)  took  the  cuidomary  oath 
of  oHice.  His  reelection  was  nearly  unanimous. 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins  was  again  elected  vice-president. 

Uy  a  proclamation  of  llie  president  on  the  10th  of 
August.  1821,  Missouri  was  declared  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent stale,  and  a  member  of  the  federal  Union. 
Two  yeors  previously,  application  wos  made  to  con- 
gress, by  the  people  of  Missouri,  to  form  for  them 
a  state  constitution.  A  bill  was  accordingly  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose,  a  provision  of  whx;h  in- 
icrdioied  slavery,  or  involuntary  fcrviiude.  Tbe  bil' 
ihus  framed  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  bul 
was  rejected  in  the  senate,  and  thenrfore  failed  foi 
the  time.  In  the  session  of  the  following  year,  the 
bill  was  revived.  It  excited  a  warm  antf  prolonged 
ikbalo  between  those  who  favored  and  thow  who 
were  opposed  to  the  restriction  respecting  slavery. 
Never  had  the  parties  in  congress,  perliaps,  been  m 
marked  by  a  geographical,  sectional  division,  or  mani- 
fttsted  feelings  more  dangerous  to  the  union  of  the 
sialea.  The  whole  country  seemed  to  be  actuated  by 
a  similar  temper.  The  result  was  a  ceinprumise,  by 
which  slavery  was  to  be  tolerated  in  Missouri,  and 
forbidden  in  all  that  part  of  Louisiana,  as  ceded  by 
Pmnco,  lying  north  of  36°  SO*  north  latitude,  except 
so  much  as  was  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
Blnle. 

In  June,  1822,  a  convention  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce, on  terms  of  mutual  and  equal  advantage,  wot 
concluded  betvreen  Prance  and  the  Unitetl  Statea. 
About  this  lime,  atoo,  iha  v»**  ^  '*™  ■^^ae-V«»u*.' 
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islands  were  opened  to  the  Americans,  by  the  act  of 
the  British  parliament.  Pirates,  having  for  a  long  time 
infested  the  West  India  seas,  and  preyed  upon  Amer- 
ican commerce,  were  at  this  period  signally  chastised 
by  a  United  States  schooner — the  Alligator.  Five 
American  vessels  were  recaptured,  and  one  piratical 
schooner  taken.  AAer  this,  congress  appropriated  a 
sum  of  money  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  piracy.  Upon  the  appearance  of  Commodore 
Porter  with  his  squadron  in  the  Caribbean  Seas,  the 
freebooters  dared  not  show  themselves,  but  commit- 
ted their  depredations  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
India  Islands. 

In  1823,  congress  sanctioned  the  measure  recom- 
mended by  President  Monroe,  of  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  republics.  Minis- 
ters were  appointed  to  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  Colom- 
bia, and  Chili.  In  1824,  congress  passed  two  impor- 
tant bills,  which  caused  much  debate  in  that  body,  and 
intense  solicitude  among  those  classes  of  citizens 
likely  to  be  affected  by  them,  namely —  one  for  abol- 
ishing imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  other  establishing 
a  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  into  the  country.  During 
the  year  now  spoken  of,  the  marquis  de  Lafayette, 
now  in  advanced  life,  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  early 
patriotic  toils,  sacrifices,  and  dangers.  Hb  became 
the  nation's  guest  for  many  months,  and  visited  various 
portions  of  the  United  States,  being  every  where  "re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  joy  and  enthusiasm.  While  in 
the  country,  congress  voted  him  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land,  which 
was  located  in  Florida,  as  indemnity,  in  part,  for  his 
sacrifices  and  services  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  as  a  token  of  their  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
heroic  philanthropy. 

During  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  America  en- 
joyed profound  peace.  Sixty  millions  of  her  na- 
tional debt  were  discharged.  The  Floridas  were 
peaceably  acquired,  and  the  western  limits  fixed  at 
the  Pacific  Ckean.  Internal  taxes  were  repealed,  the 
military  establishment  reduced  to  its  narrowest  limits 
of  efficiency,  the  organization  of  the  army  improved, 
the  independence  of  the  South  American  nations  rec- 
ognized, progress  made  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  ad- 
vanced. The  voice  of  party  spirit  had  died  away, 
and  the  period  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  era  of  good 
feeling. 

The  election  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe  devolved 
on  the  house  of  representatives,  the  electors  having 
failed  to  make  a  choice.  Fears  were  entertained  that 
the  exigency  now  contemplated  by  the  constitution, 
would  not  be  passed  without  a  dangerous  excite- 
ment, and  that  it  might  shake  the  constitution  itself. 
But  no  such  effect  was  produced,  although  the  resuh 
was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  minds  of  many,  and 
there  were  loud  complaints  of  political  collusion  and 
bargaining.  John  Quincy  Adams^  of  Massachusetts, 
though  he  was  not  the  highest  on  the  list  of  candi- 
dates before  the  electoral  college,  was  the  choice  of 
the  house  voting  by  states.  He  entered  on  the  duties  of 
his  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1825.  John  C.  Calhoun, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  chosen  by  the  electoral  col- 
leges as  vice-president.  The  new  cabinet  consisted 
of  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  as  secretary  of  state, 
Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury  J  and  James  Barbour,  of  ViTglma^  as  secretary 
of  war. 


In  1825,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  «:tb 
the  republic  of  Colombia  was  ratified ,  on  the  basi$  of 
the  reciprocal  obligation  of  the  parties  to  place  each 
other  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nations.  Dur- 
ing  this  year,  a  controversy  arose  between  tlie  na- 
tional government  and  the  executive  of  Georgia,  ir 
reference  to  certain  lands  held  by  the  Creeks,  bui 
which  that  state  claimed  as  belonging  to  herself.  This 
controversy  was  of  so  serious  a  nature  —  alFecting  nol 
only  Georgia,  but  some  of  the  neighboring  states- 
as  to  threaten  the  internal  peace  of  the  nation  ;  but  zi 
was  happily  settled  by  the  prompt  and  vigilant  meas- 
ures of  the  president,  seconded  by  the  action  of  con- 
gress. The  same  year  was  rendered  memorable  bv 
the  speculating  mania  which  prevailed  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  which  brought  dis- 
aster and  ruin  on  multitudes  hero  and  abroad.  The 
speculations  pertained  chiefly  to  certain  stocks,  and 
several  articles  of  West  India  produce.  A  fictitious 
wealth  was  thus  created,  which,  upon  its  necessary 
subsidence,  in  a  short  period  produced  the  unhappy 
consequences  that  might  have  been  expected. 

In  the  year  1826,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  deaths 
of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefleison  took  place. 
History,  perhaps,  does  not  present  a  more  striking 
and  aflccting  coincidence  than  this.  That  these  men. 
whose  lives  were  identified  with  the  independence  of 
their  country,  should  die  together,  and  that  too  on  the 
4th  of  July,  the  birthday  of  the  nation,  and,  still  further 
in  the  year  of  its  jubilee,  —  the  fiftieth  anniversary,— 
amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people, —  was  indeed  strange 
and  calculated  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  men  tovanJ 
that  Providence,  which  concerns  itself  in  the  des- 
tinies of  men  and  nations. 

In  1828,  the  revision  of  the  tariff*  agitated  congress 
and  the  warm  and  prolonged  debates  on  the  occasioe 
terminated  in  the  enacting  of  a  law,  by  which  protec- 
tive duties  were  imposed  on  such  articles  of  import 
as  come  into  competition  with  certain  manufacturet 
and  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States.  The 
wishes  of  the  advocates  of  the  protecting  system  were 
not  fully  met,  but  they  had  obtained  an  advantage 
which  was  generally  appreciated  in  the  manufactunn^ 
states.  The  planting  states  considered  the  law  a« 
highly  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 

The  presidential  election  having  been  decided  by 
the  college  of  electors.  General  Andrew  Jackson^  oi* 
Tennessee,  was  inaugurated  president,  and  John  C 
Calhoun  vice-president,  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1829.  The  president's  cabinet  at  first 
consisted  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  secre- 
tary of  state,  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  John  II.  Eaton,  secretary  of 
war,  and  John  Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  secretary  of 
the  navy.  Several  changes  occurred  in  the  cab;ne:, 
subsequently.  General  Jackson,  in  his  administnition, 
proceeded  on  a  plan  of  reform  which  he  had  conceiveti 

his  own  mind,  as  necessary,  and  displaced  from 


m 


office  many  individuals  of  the  opposite  party  in  poli- 
tics. Their  places  he  filled  from  the  democratic  party 
The  year  1829  witnessed  the  origin  of  the  state 
rights  or  Nullification  party  in  South  Carolina,  h  hojce 
rash  conduct  but  little  recommended  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded.  Their  doctrines,  howe\*er,  wer** 
ably  advocated  in  congress  by  Mr.  Hayne  of  the  senate 
and  they  were  still  more  ably  opposed  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster, a  member  of  the  same  body.  Their  speeches 
\\an«  X^^w  \o&>3c*j  ^cbrated  as  models  ot  eloquence 
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'VUo  Indian  tribes  had  remained  in  peace  since  the  | 
war  with  the  Seininoles,  in  1818.  In  April  of  thiit  ! 
\car,  st>vonil  tribes,  inliubitin^  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
rriTossfd  that  river  under  their  chief,  Hlack  Hawk, 
and  entered  upon  the  lands  which  they  had  sold  to  the 
IniKMl  States,  and  which  were  occupied  by  the  people 
of  Illinois.  These  Indians,  well  armed  and  prepared 
for  the  purposf*,  nivaged  tliat  defenceless  country, 
hrfakiuix  up  settlements,  and  murdering  whole  fam- 
ilies. The  defence  of  the  frontier  was  committed  to 
(.lenrrals  Atkinson  and  Scott.  The  latter,  in  IHIW, 
collected  the  troops  that  had  been  drawn  from  the 
inirrisons  on  the  scaboanl,  but,  with  all  tlie  despatch 
he  could  use,  was  unable  to  reach  the  seat  of  war 
at  the  time  intended  —  the  cholera  having  broken 
out  among  the  soldiers,  producing  an  untold  amount 
of  suffering  and  difRculty.  General  Atkinson,  how- 
ever, by  forced  marches,  came  up  with  Black  liawk^s 
arniy  on  the  2d  of  August,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
\owa.  The  savages  were  routed  and  dispersed,  and 
Black  Hawk  was  taken  prisoner,  together  w  ith  liis  son 
and  several  principal  warriors. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1832,  a  convention  met 
at  ('olumbia.  South  Carolina,  and  issued  an  onlinance 
called  the  Nuilijication  ordinance^  the  object  of  which 
was  to  set  aside  the  acts  of  congress,  imposing  pro- 
tective duties.  In  the  event  of  force  being  applied  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  collection  of  such 
duties,  the  instrument  declared  that  the  people  would 
hold  themselves  absolved  from  all  political  connection 
with  the  other  stales,  and  would  forthwith  proceed  to 
organize  a  separate  government,  Arc.  The  friends  of 
the  Union  in  that  state,  however,  held  their  convention 
on  the  24th  of  November,  the  result  of  which  was, 
the  publication  of  a  solemn  protest  against  the  ordi- 
nance. The  principles  of  the  nullifiers  were  rc^pro- 
iKited  in  meetings  held  in  almost  ever\'  part  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  27th  of  November,  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  convened  at  Columbia,  and  the 
governor,  expressing  his  approval  of  the  nullification 
ordinance,  recommended  the  preparation  of  means  to 
defend  the  state,  in  the  event  of  a  collibon  with  the 
national  government. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs.  President  Jackson  issued 
his  Proclamation  against  the  disorganizers  in  South 
Carolina,  in  which  he  first  exposed  their  error,  and 
then  ftointed  out  to  them  their  danger.  The  procla- 
mation was  a  well-timed  and  most  able  state  paper. 
It  was  acceptable  to  both  of  the  political  parties  of 
the  nation.  The  friends  of  the  Union,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, placed  in  a  most  unplcassmt  situation,  being  now 
encouraged  by  the  decided  tone  of  the  president,  held 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  in  which  they 
declared,  *^  \Vc  will  not  be  forced  to  bear  arms  against 
the  United  States,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may."  The  president  at  once  prepared  for  militar}' 
ofie  rat  ions  against  the  disorganizers  ;  but  a  change  of 
lone  soon  took  place  on  their  part ;  the  state  author- 
ities  agreed  not  to  oppose  the  collection  of  duties  until 
the  1st  of  March,  and  before  that  period  measures  were 
taken  which  restored  tranquillity.  By  an  act  of  con- 
gress, on  the  12th  of  February,  18^,  tho  duties  on 
certain  articles  were  reduced,  and  the  opGration  of  the 
tariff  was  limited  to  the  SOth  of  September,  1842. 

(•eneral  Jackson  was  reelected  to  the  presidency, 
and  took  tho  oath  of  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  18^. 
At  the  same  time,  Martin  Von  Bureni  took  the  oith 
pmscribed  as  vice-president. 


At  an  early  [)crio<i  in  his  first  term  of  oflice,  Cion- 
enil  Jackson  had  recommended  the  removal  of  the 
tril)es  of  Indians,  residing  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  St<'it«s,  under  the  names  of  tlie  Choctaws,  the 
Cherokec^s,  and  the  Creeks,  as  a  measure  for  the 
rt^lief  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  eventual  preser- 
vation of  those  tribes.  With  a  view  to  this  end,  he 
suggested  that  an  ample  district,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  without  the  limits  of  any  state  or  territory,  might 
be  set  apart  and  guarantied  to  the  tribes,  each  to  liave 
distinct  jurisdiction  over  the  part  designated  for  its  use 
and  exempt  from  any  control  of  the  United  States, 
except  tluit  which  might  be  necessary  to  preserve 
peace  on  the  frontier.  Congn»ss  sanctioning  the  project, 
the  president  undertook  their  removal.  With  the 
Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  treaties  were  made,  1831 
— 1832,  by  which  they  exchanged  lands,  and  quietly 
emignited  to  the  country  which  had  been  selected. 
This  was  the  territory  next  to  Arkansas.  But  the 
Clierokecs  and  Creeks  were  not  so  easily  disposed  of; 
nor  was  it  withotit  violent  and  unjust  proceedings  on  the 
|mrt  of  the  authorities  of  Georgia  in  extending  their  laws 
over  the  Indian  territon',  that  these  sons  of  the  forest 
were  removed  from  the  hunting-grounds  of  their 
fathers —  now  become  almost  the  abodes  of  civilization. 
The  teachers  of  Christianity  had  taught  them  knowl- 
edge in  their  homes,  but  both  the  instructors  and  their 
pupils  were  obliged  to  bow  to  the  severity  of  law,  even 
in  its  injustice.  There  was,  indeed,  an  indecent  haste  to 
get  the  Indians  away  and  make  spoil  of  their  lands.  Tlie 
object,  however,  was  not  effected  until  the  year  1838. 

In  the  attempt  to  remove  the  Seminoles  in  Florida, 
the  United  States  l)ecame  involved  in  a  war  with  that 
race.  The  peremptory  manner  in  which  the  object 
was  to  be  effected,  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
president,  very  naturally  displeased  them.  Osceola,  a 
chief  among  these  Indians,  was  treated  with  indignity 
by  the  United  States  agent.  General  Thompson,  and, 
at*ter  dissembling  for  a  while,  he  executed  a  fierce  and 
deadly  revenge.  It  fell  first  on  the  heads  of  a  portior 
of  the  Indians  who  were  true  to  the  whites,  of  whom 
Mathla,  who  had  made  an  obnoxious  treaty  with  the 
Americans,  was  a  chief.  Lying  in  ambush  with  his 
warriors,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1835,  Osceola 
fell  upon  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
men,  commanded  by  Major  Dade,  and  only  thirty 
of  them  escaped.  He  also  surprised  General  Thomp- 
son, at  Camp  King,  immediately  aAer  the  attack 
on  Dade,  and  shot  him  and  many  others,  while  they 
were  dining  at  a  house  within  sight  of  the  garri- 
son. The  Indians  then  retreated,  unmolested  by  the 
garrison. 

In  the  aAerooon  of  the  same  day,  the  remaining 
thirty  men  of  Dade^s  company,  who  had  been  at  work 
in  making  an  enclosure  with  trees,  were  assailed  and 
eventually  all  killed.  One,  before  he  died  of  his 
wounds,  was  enabled,  to  flee  by  feigning  death  some  dis- 
tance, and  make  known  the  disaster.  A  deep  sensa- 
tion pen-aded  tho  country  at  the  news  of  these  trans- 
actions. General  Clinch,  in  command,  now  made 
efforts  to  defeat  and  secure  Osceola,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Emboldened  by  success,  the  Indians  appeared 
simultaneously  in  the  neighboriiood  of  almost  every 
settlement  in  Florida,  destrojhis  etna  and  mmderimi 
families  in  all  diraetkni.  i 
disiaiioe  of  two  bnndv 
Ausuitiiio  waa  hv* 
mMching  to  A* 
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the  Indians,  and  repulsed  them,  hut  was  in  no  situa- 
tion to  prosecute  his  ohject,  from  want  of  provisions. 
This  battle  took  place  on  the  29th  of  February,  1836. 

Osceola,  aAer  parleying  with  Grencral  Gaines,  and 
thus  gaining  time,  was  &ially  secured  by  General 
Jcssup,  ahhough  he  came  to  the  American  general 
with  a  flag  with  about  seventy  warriors.  Jessup  be- 
lieved him  to  be  treacherous,  and  caused  him  with  his 
escort,  to  bo  forcibly  detained.  The  Indian  chief  died, 
a  few  months  aAer,  of  a  painful  disease.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Seminolcs  would  now  yield  and  agree 
to  peaceable  arrangement ;  but  it  appeared  that  their 
determination  was  to  flght  to  the  last,  rather  than  leave 
their  homes  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers.  Conse- 
quently, the  commanding  general  directed  Colonel 
Taylor  (afterward  General  Taylor,  and  now  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States)  forthwith  to  act  oflensively. 
This  was  accordingly  done  with  the  utmost  spirit  and 
enei^.  Colonel  Taylor's  troops,  under  the  most 
appalling  circumstances,  sought  the  haunts  of  the  In- 
dians, and  after  no  small  losses  of  their  own,  routed 
and  dispersed  the  foe.  About  one  hundred  afterward 
delivered  themselves  up,  to  be  carried  to  the  west. 

In  the  year  1836,  the  Creeks  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Alabama  became  hostile,  murdering  the  de- 
fenceless and  unsuspecting  inhabitants.  They  were, 
however,  soon  overpowered  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  governor  of  Georgia  and  General  Scott 

In  1831,  Mr.  Rives  secured  by  treaty  twenty-five 
millions  of  francs,  as  an  indemnity  from  France  for 
spoliations  on  American  commerce.  It  had,  however, 
nearly  cost  a  war  before  the  French  were  willing 
actually  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum. 

President  Jackson  had  early  manifested  hostility  to 
the  United  States  Bank.  The  bill  for  the  renewal  of 
its  charter  —  passed,  by  a  considerable  majority,  in  con- 
gress, in  1832 — he  saw  fit  to  veto.  The  funds  of  the 
government  which  had  been  deposited  in  that  bank, 
he  required  Mr.  Duane,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
to  withdraw.  The  secretary  refused  to  do  it,  and  was 
thereupon  dismissed  by  the  president.  Mr.  Taney 
being  appointed,  the  latter  immediately  complied  with 
the  president's  wishes ;  and  subsequently,  by  an  act  of 
congress,  in  1935,  the  public  treasure  was  placed  in 
certain  selected  state  banks.  The  conduct  of  the 
president  in  this  matter  was  loudly  condemned  by 
many  as  an  unwonted  stretch  of  power,  while  the 
senate  of  tlie  United  States  passed  two  resolutions, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  censuring  the  course  Jackson 
had  pursued.  Subsequently,  when  the  majority  was 
changed,  a  vote  was  obtained  to  expunge  the  resolutions. 

Martin  Van  Buren  succeeded  to  the  presidency  in 
1837,  and  at  the  same  time  Richard  M .  Johnson  to 
the  vice-presidency. 

In  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  obtain- 
mg  money  by  the  banks  containing  the  public  deposits, 
and  perhaps  from  other  causes,  the  community  became 
aiTected  with  the  mania  of  land  speculation.  It  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  crisis  must  inevitably 
come,  and  it  was  not  long  in  coming.  The  country 
felt  it  in  all  its  weight  in  the  years  of  1837  and  1838. 
Th(i  revulsion  produced  untold  distress.  All  were 
Itwing  money  now,  while  before  all  seemed  to  be  gain- 
ing it.  In  this  posture  of  pecuniary  affairs,  a  delega- 
tion of  merchants  from  New  York  applied  to  the 
orcsident,  as  a  measure  of  alleviation,  that  he  would 
mmcdiatcly  remit  the  regulations  couUim^id  m  iVve 
'  Specie  CircuIoTi''  and  also  convene  Xbe  ua\\ows\\e^^ 


lature.  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  not  see  fit  to  coirplv 
with  the  request.  The  Circular  in  question  required 
that  the  public  dues  should  be  paid  in  specie.  This 
drew  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  vaults  of  the  banks: 
and  as  the  precious  metals  were  carried  to  the  west, 
so  that  the  speculators  in  land  were  accommodated, 
the  merchants  in  the  cities  could  not  obtain  the  means 
of  paying  the  duties  on  their  imports.  The  govern- 
ment required  specie  for  its  dues,  but  did  not  pay  it  out 
to  its  creditors. 

This  course  of  things  caused  a  dangerous  exasnera- 
tion  in  the  cities.  The  banks  in  the  city  of  New  Voric 
were  obliged  to  stop  specie  payment,  their  issues  to 
sustain  their  friends  having  been  too  great.  Their 
example  imposed  a  similar  necessity  throughout  the 
Union.  This  common  fate  was  shared  by  the  deposit 
banks,  and  the  government  became  cmbanassed. 
The  president  was  obliged  to  assemble  congress  in 
this  exigency,  contrary  to  his  previously  announced 
intention.  His  proposed  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the 
government,  —  for  he  offered  none  for  the  relief  of 
the  community,  —  the  sub-treasury^  as  it  was  called, 
was  brought  before  congress  in  a  bill,  but  it  was 
rejected.  As  the  measure  was  regarded  as  putting  the 
whole  of  the  public  treasure  into  the  hands  of  the 
executive,  it  caused  so  unfavorable  an  opinion  in  respect 
to  the  president's  views,  that  he  probably  ]ost  his  sec- 
ond election  by  its  means.  The  exigencies  of  the 
government  were  provided  for  by  withholding  from 
the  states  an  instalment  of  the  surplus  revenue,  whicb 
would  otherwise  have  been  distributed  among  them. 
On  the  13th  of  August,  1838,  the  banks  were  enable  J 
to  resume  specie  payments,  the  specie  circular  having 
been  virtually  repealed. 

About  this  period,  difficulties  occurred  on  the  north- 
ern borders  of  the  United  States,  arising  from  the 
sympathies,  which  were  felt  and  expressed,  with  the 
attempt  made  by  a  portion  of  the  Canadians  to  obtain 
independence.  This  led  to  unlawful  assemblages  of 
armed  people,  prepared  to  aid  any  rebellion  in  the 
provinces,  and  thus  to  compromise  the  interests  of  the 
general  government,  by  interference  in  the  concerns 
of  a  nation  at  peace  with  us.  Both  the  president  of 
the  United  States  and  the  governor  of  New  York 
issued  proclamations,  enjoining  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontier  the  obligation  of  observing  a  strict 
neutrality.  Af\er  the  affair  of  the  Caroline, —  a  boat 
carrying  one  hundred  and  fif\y  Americans  engaged  in 
this  unlawful  enterprise,  which  was  destroyed  bv  the 
British,  on  board  of  which  one  American  was  killed, — 
the  processes  of  law  were  attempted.  Van  Kenssc*lucr 
the  leader  of  the  sympathizers,  was  arrested  at  thu 
suit  of  the  United  States,  but  was  admitted  to  bail. 
M'Leod,  an  Englishman,  was  taken  and  tried  in  IMK 
for  the  murder  of  the  American  on  board  of  the  Car- 
oline, but  was  acquitted. 


CHAPTER   CCCCXCI. 

A.  D.  1841  to  1850. 

William    Hairy   Harrison    President  —  His 
Death  —  John   Tyler  President  —  Veto  of 
the  United  States  Bank  Bill  —  Jamrs  K 
Polk  President —  War  with  Mexico^  ij^-c. 

The  presidential  election  was  decided  by  the  vote 
y  of  the  electoral  college,  and  a  large  majoritv  was 
\  ^Nfiti  V^  ^VXlxom  Hcar^  Harmon.    On  the  4th  of 
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March,  he  was  inaugurated  as  president  of  the  United 
States.  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  at  the  same  time 
becamA  vice-president.  But  short  was  the  tenure  of 
the  heroes  and  the  patriot^s  office.  General  Harrison, 
who  was  already  a  man  of  years,  expired  just  a  month 
from  the  day  of  his  inauguration. 

According  to  the  constitution,  Mr.  Tyler  now  be- 
came  possessed  of  the  office  of  president.  He  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Washington,  and  took  the  oath  of 
office.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of 
tlie  government,  where  the  contingency  of  death  in 
the  pn»«idential  incumbent  devolved  on  the  vice-presi- 
dent the  duties  of  that  high  station.  But  the  event, 
sudden  and  une.\))ected  as  it  was,  produced  no  oscil- 
lation, no  interruption  in  the  movements  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Tyler^s  address  on  the  occasion,  and  his 
appointment  of  a  day  of  fasting  on  account  of  the 
president's  death,  were  very  generally  approved  by 
the  people. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  31st  of  May,  1841,  in 
accordance  with  a  proclamation  previously  issued  by 
President  Harrison,  and  immediately  entered  upon 
the  business  which  required  the  attention  of  the  na- 
tional legislature.  That  business  related  to  the  condi- 
tion of  tlie  revenue  and  finances  of  the  country. 
Tliere  were  also  other  matters  of  moment  which  de- 
mnndcd  consideration.  The  first  bill  of  importance 
which  was  adopted,  was  one  establishing  a  uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States  —  a 
measure  required  by  the  situation  of  more  than  half  a 
million  of  debtors  in  the  country,  who  couid  not  oth- 
erwise indulge  the  hope  of  satisfying  the  claims  of 
their  creditors,  or  supporting  their  families.  Their 
misfortunes  had  genenilly  arisen  from  the  extraordina- 
ry state  of  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  nation.  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  sub-treasury  law,  which,  at  his  repeated 
s4>licitations,  had  been  adopted  toward  the  close  of  his 
administration,  was  repealed.  A  bill  also  passed 
providing  for  the  distribution  among  tlie  states  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  according  to  their 
res))ectivc  federal  representative  population.  A  bill 
likewise  passed  for  the  imposition  of  duties  of  twenty 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  articles  of  import,  not 
expressly  excepted  in  the  bill. 

It  was  attempted  at  this  session  to  establish  a  Unit- 
ed States  Bank  ;  but  though  a  bill  to  that  effect  passed 
}Kiih  houses,  the  president  vetoed  it,  although  it  was  a 
favorite  measure  with  the  party  which  had  elevated 
'liin  to  the  oflice.  Another  bill,  with  somewhat  dif- 
trrent  provisions,  supposed  to  have  l)een  framed  in 
acc(jrdunce  with  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Tyler,  was  also 
vetiM'd.  These  unaccountable  results  ctfected  the  dis- 
s<jlutiun  of  the  cabinet.  All  tlie  members,  except  Mr. 
Webster,  the  secretary  of  state,  resigned  their  places. 
Tliosc  were  immediately  filled  by  others,  the  nomi- 
nations to  which  were  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

On  the  !20ih  of  August,  1842,  an  imfKirUuit  treaty 
with  England  was  ntifted  by  tlic  senate.  By  this 
treaty,  the  north-e:isiern  boundary  was  settled.  This 
hud  been  a  troublesome  and  even  threatening  question 
between  tlie  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  during 
many  years.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  parties  had 
become  exceedingly  great,  and  it  was  evident  that  it 
must  soon  be  settled  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and 
conciliation,  or  a  war  might  ensue.  Happily,  that 
spirit  was  not  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  two  nego- 
tiutura —  Lord  Ashburton  in  behalf  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Mr.  Webster  in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 


Of  all  the  citizens  of  this  country,  Mr.  Webster 
was  doubtless  the  most  fit  and  competent  to  man- 
age this  business,  and  it  was  a  propitious  event 
that  he  remained  in  the  secretar)'ship.  Massachusetts 
and  Maine,  as  being  interested  in  this  subject,  had 
commissioners  to  protect  their  respective  rights. 

The  revision  of  the  tariff  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  second  session  of  the  tii'enty -seventh 
congress.  A  well-regulated  tariff  was  deemed  by  the 
dominant  party  the  great  remedy  for  the  evils  the  coun- 
try was  now  ex)K:riencing  in  its  diminishing  revenue, 
sinking  manufactures,  and  the  drooping  aspect  of  all 
the  great  branches  of  industry'.  The  bill  which  first 
passed  received  the  veto  of  the  president,  and  added 
another  to  those  acts  which  had  so  signally  dis- 
appointed the  whig  party.  It  was  contemplated  on 
the  part  of  s<jnie,  in  the  despair  of  obtaining  his 
sanction  of  any  pn))>er  tariff,  to  close  the  session, 
and  place  the  res|)oiisibility  on  the  president.  But 
the  sufferings  of  the  country  forbade  the  idea ;  and 
another  effort  was  put  forth  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  a  judicious  tariff.  On  the  22d  of  August,  the  same 
revenue  bill  which  had  been  vetoed  by  Mr.  Tyler, 
was  passed  by  the  house,  with  a  majority  of  only  two, 
the  section  concerning  the  land  fund  and  the  duties 
upon  tea  and  coffee  being  oniitted.  The  presence  of 
the  section  concerning  the  land  fund,  in  the  former 
bill,  constituted  the  president's  principal  objection  to 
it ;  and  the  bill  with  amendments  passing  the  senate, 
though  only  by  one  majority,  it  soon  aAer  received  the 
signature  of  the  pn*sident.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
earnestness,  probably,  eitlicr  to  pass  or  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  a  bill,  than  was  witnessed  on  tliis  occa- 
sion. 

The  third  session  of  the  twenty-seventh  congress, 
which  commenced  on  the  5th  of  December,  1842,  passed 
several  important  acts  relating  to  the  repeal  of  the 
bankrupt  law,  to  the  promotion  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  China,  and  to  measures  carrying  into  effect  the 
hite  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  By  the  last-named 
act,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  paid, 
in  equal  portions,  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  On 
the  22d  of  April,  a  message  was  transmitted  to  the 
senate  by  Mr.  Tyler,  announcing  to  that  body  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  treaty  with  Texas,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  annex  that  state  to  the  United  States.  This 
treaty,  secretly  negotiated,  occasioned  much  sur- 
prise and  concern,  on  the  part  of  many  in  the  com- 
munity, who  considered  annexation  as  fraught  with 
evils.  On  the  8th  of  June,  a  direct  vote  was  taken 
on  the  question  of  ratifying  the  above  treaty,  and  it' 
was  decisively  rejected.  But  the  president,  in  a  mes- 
sage, intimated  to  the  house  of  representatives  that 
he  was  ready  to  sanction  any  other  proper  mode  of 
effecting  the  annexation,  which  congress  should  see 
fit  to  adopt. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  18-i5,  a  joint  resolution  foi 
the  annexation  of  Texas  was  carried  by  tlie  house  of 
rL*presentatives,  and  with  amendments  was  passed  by 
the  senate,  twenty-seven  to  twenty-five.  The  resolu- 
tion admitted  of  an  alternative  as  to  ihe  mode  of 
etiecting  the  annexation ;  and  although  it  was  expected , 
it  bt*ing  now  at  the  close  of  the  session,  that  Mr.  TV- 
ler^s  successor  would  be  called  to  conmnunalB  tor 
wishes  of  congress,  yet  the  fimner  svailed  U" 
the  speediest  mode  of  bringing  Tum  n 
and  thus  the  anwuatkin 
cloae  of  his  adminv 
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James  K.  Polk^  of  Tennessee,  having  been  chosen 
^resident  by  the  electoral  college,  was  inaugurated  on 
he  4th  of  March,  1845,  together  with  George  M. 
Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  vice-president. 

Ai  an  early  day  of  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-ninth 
coMgress,  joint  resolutions  for  the  admission  of  Texas, 
as  a  state,  were  introduced  into  the  house  of  repre- 
8<Milatives,  and  were  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  hun- 
di-ed  and  forty-one  to  fifty- sL\.  A  few  days  after,  the 
stMiate  also  passed  them.  On  the  30th  of  November, 
the  Hon.  John  Slidell,  who  had  been  appointed  envoy 
to  Mexico  to  settle  all  questions  in  dispute  between  the 
I  hiited  States  and  that  government,  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz. 
The  latter  power,  however,  refused  to  receive  him  in 
his  diplomatic  character,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return 
homo  with  his  object  unaccomplished.  The  president 
now  directed  General  Taylor,  commanding  a  body  of 
American  troops  in  Texas,  to  pass  the  River  Nueces, 
and  to  concentrate  them  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Del 
Norte.  These  troops  had  been  encamped  for  some 
time  at  Corpus  Christi,  which  place  they  left  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1846,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month 
arrived  opposite  Matamoras. 

These  measures  of  the  president  created  dissat- 
isfaction in  the  minds  of  many.  Such  persons  viewed 
them  as  both  impolitic  and  unjust,  and  as  neces- 
sarily leading  t6  war  with  Mexico,  who  claimed  the 
right  to  the  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Del  Norte.  The  events  of  the  war  which  followed, 
so  far  as  they  occurred  within  the  limits  of  Mexico, 
will  be  given  in  the  history  of  that  country  ;  we  shall 
therefore  notice  here  only  such  as  may  be  necessary 
to  give  rontinuity  to  our  narrative.  The  battle  of  Palo 
Alto,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  May,  1846,  and 
that  of  Resaca  de  la*  Palma,  on  the  next  day,  may  be 
considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  which 
Inrminated  so  favorably  to  our  country. 

A  question  in  relation  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Oregon  territory  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of 
congress  during  the  winter  of  1846.  The  British 
claims  in  this  quarter  clashed  with  our  own,  and  for 
a  time  it  was  apprehended  that  war  might  ensue. 
But  happily  a  proposition  to  make  the  panillel  of  49^ 
north  the  dividing  line,  was  made  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  accepted  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  of  the  senate. 

During  the  summer  of  1846,  the  United  States 
squadron  in  the  Pacific,  under  Commodores  Sloat  and 
Stockton,  was  employed  in  the  subjugation  of  Califor- 
nia ;  and  on  the  19th  of  August,  all  the  ports  and  har- 
bors on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  south  of  San  Diego, 
were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  vigorous  blockade. 
The  home  squadron  employed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
were  successful  at  this  period  in  the  capture  of  several 
maritime  towns  in  the  gulf,  of  which  tlic  most  impor- 
tant were  Tobasco  and  Tampico.  On  the  ISih  of 
August,  General  Kearney,  with  sixteen  hundred  men, 
took  peaceable  possession  of  Santa  Fe,  and  on  the 
19th  issued  his  proclamation,  absolving  the  Mexicans 
from  their  allegiance,  and  administering  to  the  alcades 
and  acting  governor  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States. 

General  Taylor,  having  captured  Matamoras,  and 
several  other  places  in  that  vicinity,  moved  forward  to 
Monterey,  the  capital  of  New  Lfcon.  It  was  found  to 
be  a  strongly  fortified  place :  the  general,  notwith- 
standing, resolved  to  attempt  its  Tedvicuori.  Th\a 
waa  ofiected  on  the  24th  of  Seplembet,  al^fct  bl  •©n^^^X  \>^«a\\v«i  ^x«&\^<iu\.  \svV^6& 


conflict.  On  the  23d  of  February  following,  the  cet- 
ebrated  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was  fought,  in  which 
General  Taylor,  with  about  four  thousand  men, 
totally  defeated  the  Mexicans,  under  Santa  Anna, 
with  twenty- two  thousand. 

The  principal  acts  of  the  second  session  of  thi 
twenty-ninth  congress  had  reference  to  the  war  wnk 
Mexico,  and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  in  roppect 
to  men  and  money,  as  were  considered  neoecsary  to 
its  successful  prosecution.  An  increase  of  all  the 
military  forces  was  ordered,  and  in  regard  to  pecu- 
niary means,  a  supply  was  to  be  secured  by  treasury 
notes,  and  a.  loan  to  the  amount  of  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  president,  having  recommended, 
at  this  session,  an  appropriation  of  three  millions  of 
dollars,  to  be  employed  by  him  in  such  a  manner  as  he 
deemed  best,  in  securing  a  peace  with  Mexico,  an 
exciting  debate  rose  thereon,  which  was  not  allayed 
by  an  amendment  offered  to  the  resolution  before  the 
house,  going  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all  ter- 
ritory which  might  be  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  Mexico,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty.  This 
celebrated  resolution  has  been  called  the  Ifi7jnol 
proviso^  from  the  name  of  the  member  who  offered 
it,  Mr.  Wilmot.  The  resolution,  after  an  angry  de- 
bate, was  passed  by  both  houses  witliout  the  provisa 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1847,  the  city  and  castle  of 
Vera  Cruz  surrendered  to  the  combined  forces  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  under  GcnenI 
Scott  and  Commodore  Perry.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  sixty-five  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  ba:- 
tle  of  Cerro  Gordo  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  Apn'l, 
and  our  victorious  army,  under  General  Scott,  over- 
coming every  obstacle,  and  performing  extraordinar 
feats  of  skill  and  gallantry,  advanced  to  the  capital. 
On  the  14th  of  September  this  was  taken,  after  sev- 
eral days  of  sanguinary  and  obstinate  fighting.  Thu« 
nearly  the  entire  frontier  of  Mexico,  with  its  chief 
cities,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The 
conflict  was  now  at  an  end. 

AAer  some  negotiating,  a  treaty  of  peace  betwef^n 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  was  signed  at  Guada- 
loupe  Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848.  This,  with  the 
modifications  made  in  Washington  by  the  senate. 
having  passed  the  Mexican  congress,  was  ratified 
the  30th  of  May,  at  Queretaro,  by  the  American  com- 
missioners, Ambrose  H.  Sevier,  and  Nathan  Clitlbrd, 
and  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  aflhirs,  Senor 
Don  Luis  de  la  Rosa.  It  was  proclaimed  in  the  United 
States,  July  4. 

The  whig  national  convention  met  at  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  June,  and  on 
the  second  davi  and  on  the  fourth  ballot,  nominated 
Major-Gcncral  Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  for  presi- 
dent, and  on  the  second  ballot  nominated  Hon.  Millurd 
Fillmore,  of  New  York,  for  vice-president.  The  demo- 
cratic national  convention  had  met  previously,  at  Balti- 
more, May  22 — 26,  and,  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  nomi- 
nated, upon  the  fourth  ballot,  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan, 
for  president,  and  William  O.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  for 
vice-president.  The  state  of  New  York  did  not  vote 
in  the  nomination. 

General  Taylor^  having  received  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  electoral  college,  was  inaugurated 
president  of  the  United  States  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1849.  lie  died  some  months  after,  and  Fillmore, 
the  vice-president,  succeeded  him.     Franklin  Pieroe 
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CHAPTER    CCCCXCII. 

We  now  propose  to  givo,  for  l)io  purpose  of  conven- 
ient anil  eai>y  rcrimrncc,  llu?  annals  of  tlic  several  United 
Stntos  and  Tt^rriloriL-s.  Our  sjincc  will  allow  us  only 
to  note  ihc  most  conspicuous  events,  with  very  sue- 
tinct  sketches  of  a  few  k'n'liii<;  characters.  Maps  will 
be  given  which  will  furnish  the  outlines  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  several  states. 

Maine.  Annalt.  —  A  scttlemeat  was  first 
■tlcmpleil  by  iho  Plymouth  Company  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Krmiubcc  in  1607,  but  witliout 
luccess.  The  lint  permanent  establishment 
wiis  mailv  nt  S^ico,  in  162U.  Sir  Kerdinnndo 
OorgDM  ubiainei)  a  grant  of  the  territory,  and 
cstublished  a  government  here  in  1639.  Maine 
was  U[iiicil  to  Massachusetts  shortly  aRerward. 
In  16rt\!,  it  was  separated  from  that  state,  and 
reunited  in  IG77.  The  French  made  some 
attt^npts  to  settle  upon  the  islands  on  the  coast, 
and  ulso  invaded  the  country  from  Canada,  in 
cociipany  with  the  Indians  in  ihcir  wara  with  the 
KngliMh  Mitllers  ;  but  they  were  finally  expelled 
from  the  whole  territory.  In  1775,  thiscounlr^ 
WHS  distinguislied  for  the  march  of  the  Ameri- 
riui  t.-xpedition,  under  Arnold,  across  the  wilder- 
ness from  the  Kennchcci  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
111  Quebec,  of  which  an  account  is  pvcn  in  the 
Iiisiiiry  of  the  revolution.  During  lliis  war,  the 
Dritish  burnt  the  town  of  Falmouth,  and  took 
posscMLuii  uf  the  moulh  of  the  Penobscot,  where 
tlicy  continued  till  the  peace,  in  1763.  In  the 
war  of  ISl^,  thry  coplun:d  Csstine  and  Easl- 
porl,  and  retained  |>osscssiun  of  these  places  till 
Ihc  peace  of  1815.  In  1B20,  Maine  wu  tep- 
araled  from  .Massachusetts,  and  became  an 
indejwndeni  state.  The  boundary  between  this 
stale  and  the  British  territory  on  the  north-east 
was  not  clearly  defined  by  the  treaty  of  1783, 
and  aRcrward  became  the  subject  of  a  perplex- 
ing controveray  between  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can governments.  These  difficulties,  however, 
wen:  hnppily  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
tun,  in  1»12. 

Biograpkg.  —  General  John  Sullivan  was  bom  nt 
Berwick,  in  Maine,  in  1741.  He  was  bred  to  the  law, 
in  which  profession  he  had  much  success  as  a  bold, 
rnei^iiic  pleader  at  the  bar.  The  breakinfroutof  llic 
reviijution  opened  a  career  for  hii  military  lalenla, 
and  lis  cnrly  as  1774,  he  was  at  the  bead  of  a  pany 
of  .\mcrienai,  who,  by  stratagem,  gained  possession  of 
!i  fort  in  Maine,  then  garrisoned  by  Driiish  troops.  In 
I771>,licwasnppoinlcd  brigadier-general  in  the  conlinen- 
Inl  arinv,  nnd  was  stationed  Dt  Winlcr  Hill  ddriiig  ilic 
vii-^  of  Itoston.  In  1776,  he  scr%'ed  in  the  expedition 
Bgaiiisl  Canada,  and  aflcr  the  dcalh  of  General  Thom- 
as, he  took  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  engaged 
in  that  enterprise.  Aflcr  the  failure  of  the  expedition, 
ne  returned  to  Washington's  army,  and  was  token 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  Aurust,  1776. 
In  October,  he  was  exchanged  for  General  Prcscot,  of 
the  British  army.  At  the  battle  of  Trenton,  he  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  iho  American  army,  and 
iTM  engaged  i^  in  ue  batUe  of  Braodjrwiiie.    H« 


was  commnndcr-in-ehicf  of  the  expedition  against 
Rhotlc  Wand  in  1778.  In  1779,  ho  was  sent  by 
Washington  nn  an  expedition  against  the  Six  Nations  of 
Indians  in  New  York.  He  marched  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  tlmiii);h  the  wilderness,  fell  upon  the  rav- 
ages unex|iecled!y,  nnd  compklely  dispcracd  them. 
After  this.  General  Sullivan  became  involved  in  a 
misunderstanding  with  the  board  of  war,  and  several 


of  the  membcra  of  congress,  in  consequence  of  which 
ho  resigned  his  command.  On  the  restoration  of 
peace,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  New 
ilampshirc,  and  was  one  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  consiitulion  of  that  stale.  In  1786,  he  wna 
chosen  president  of  New  ll.iinpshirc,  and  held  tho 
office  for  throe  yeari.  In  1787,  he  was  appointed  di» 
irict  judge  of  New  Hampshire,  and  died  Januaiy  22, 
179.1. 

William  Phips,  celebrated  in  ihc  early  history  of 
New  England,  was  born  at  Pemaquid,  in  Maine,  in 
1650.  In  eariy  life  he  followed  the  profession  ti  a 
ship-carpenter ;  but  tho  lore  of  adventure,  and  nn  am- 
biiiiHis  temper,  led  him  into  various  undertakings 
which  gained  liim  notice.  Ue  visited  England,  and 
induced  the  govcramcnt  to  send  him,  with  two  frig- 
ates, to  seaich  for  the  wreck  of  s  Spanish  treamira 
ship  which  had  been  cut  awiy  unong  the  E  ' 
Islands.    He  failed  in  his  first  sttBinpl,  nit  b  « 
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a  half  of  dollan.  For  this  service  he  was  knighted 
by  the  king,  and  appointed  high  sherilf  of  New  £ng- 
and.  He  waa  afierward  governor  of  Massachu setts, 
nd  commander  of  several  expeditions  which  were  sent 
gainst  the  French  in  America.     He  died  in  1694. 


Nbw  Hamfshibb.    AnnaU. — The  first  settlement 

in  this  state  waa  made  at   Dover  and  Little  Harbor, 

near  Portsmouth,  in  1633,  under  a  gmnl  obtained  of  the 

Plymouth  Com|)any,  in  the  year  preceding,  by  Gorges 

I    and   Mason.    .The  territory  comprised    in  the  grunt 

I    was  called  Laconia,  and  it  embraced  a  part  of  the 

present  state  of  Miiino.     In  1629,  iho  name  of  iWw 

I    Hampahire  was  given  to  this  territory.     In  1611,  the 

I    people  placed  llicinsclvea  under  the  government  of 

i     Massachusclls,   in  which  siuiation   tliey  remained  till 

16H0,  wlten  New  Hamjisliire  became  a  separate  roval 

I    province.     The  first  jcgisluiurc  assembled  at  Tuna- 

I    mouth  in  that  year. 

In  1686,  the  aulhority  of  Andros,  as  we  have  slated 
in  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  was  extended  over 
New  Hampshire.  When  Andros  was  deposcil  by  the 
people  of  Boston,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Hampsliire 
took  the  government  into  their  own  hands.  They 
again  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Mius- 
sBchusetts  in  1690;  weife  again  separated  from  that 
govemmcnl  in  1693,  and  once  more  annexed  (o  it  in 
1699.    Id  1741,  Massachusetts  tmii  New  Wam^VftTC 


were  severed  for  (he  last  time.  A  temporarj-  gov 
ernment  was  established  during  the  wor  of  tbe  reiolu 
tion ;  and   in  1784,  a  new  constitutioD  was  formed 

this  was  amended  in  179*2. 

Biography.  —  John  Langdon,  an  eminent  cilixen  of 
this  Elate,  was  born  ut  Fortnmouth,  in  1739.  In  early 
life  he  waa  engaged  in  mercantile  busiacss,  and  at  on* 
time  was  a  sea-captain.  When  the  revolutioDarT 
struggle  commenced,  he  embraced  without  hcsitattoi 
the  part  of  the  colonies.  In  1774,  he  assisted  in  lais 
ing  a  body  of  troops  which  look  possession  of  a  for 
near  Portsmouth,  disarmed  the  British  garrison,  aoi 
convevcd  the  arms  and  ammunition  to  a  place  of  snfeir 
The  British  governor  of  tbe  province  would  have 
seized  him,  but  the  resolute  determination  of  tb 
inhabitants  to  defend  him  at  nil  hazards  fnistntrJ 
this  intention.  In  1775,  he  was  appointed  a  delegatt 
from  New  Hampshire  to  the  continental  congresia,  and 
in  1776,  he  was  made  navy  agent.  In  1TT7,  he  war 
chosen  speaker  of  the  assembly  of  New  Hamp>hire 
and  when  fimda  were  wanted  to  mise  a  regiment,  be 
gavj  all  his  money,  and  pledged  his  plate  and  mer 
chandtse,  for  this  purpose.  With  the  troops  thu 
mised,  General  Stark  gained  his  memorable  victoiT 
at  Bennington.  After  tlie  close  of  the  revolutionarr 
WOT,  Mr.  Langdon  was  president  of  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire.  In  17S7,  he  waa  appointed  a  delegate  r 
the  convention  which  framed  the  federal  constilutioa 
Wlien  the  federal  government  went  into  operation,  h- 
WQS  elected  a  senator  from  New  Hampshire.  la 
1805,  ho  was  chosen  governor  of  the  stale,  and  again 
in  1810.  He  died  on  the  IBlh  of  September,  lsl9 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  public  life,  he  enjoji-d 
the  highest  influence  in  his  native  state,  and  was  hon- 
ored and  esteemed  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

General  John  Stark  waa  bom  in  Londonderry-,  Sew 
Hampshire,  in  1728.  In  his  youth  he  uns  ciipturtti 
by  the  Indians  while  hunting,  and  t.'ctaincd  fL>tr.e 
monlhs  in  captivity.  In  the  French  wnr  of  1775,  hi: 
served  in  the  army  of  Lord  Howe.  On  the  recepti-.'O 
of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  imniod> 


atcly  repaired  to  Boston,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.     He  served  under  Washington  a     " 


t  Tren- 


ton and  Princeton  ;  but  his  most  important  s 
in  the  command  of  the  American  troops  at  Bcnninj- 
ton,  in  1777,  when  he  gave  Burgoyoe'a  armr  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered,  as  we  have  siatcil  in 
Ihe  history  of  the  United  Slates.     He  died  in  Ift-H. 

Veemost.  AnnaU.  —  The  French,  under  Chriir^ 
plain,  were  the  first  Europeans  who  Wsited  linn  n-r- 
riiory;  biil  they  nvulc  no  settlement  within  ii,  Iji 
1734,  the  governmtnt  of  Massachusetts  built  Tur. 
Hummer,  on  the  Connecticut,  within  the  terriiciT,-  i-i' 
Ihe  present  county  of  Windham.  !n  1731.  ihe  Fit-nv-li 
built  a  fort  at  Oown  Point,  and  began  a  scttlemoiii  I'-i 
the  opposite  side  of  Lake  Chnmplain.  After  th*-  rim- 
Q'jest  o^  Canada  by  the  British,  the  settlement  of  :!:i.' 
country  proceeded  mpidly,  and  the  sovorfi^iniv  "f  ;i 
was  claimed  both  by  New  Hampshire  una  N'-w 
Vork.  The  coniroNersy  was  decided  by  (Ji-offro  III.. 
in  favor  of  the  latter;  but  the  inhabitants  dfcbrrJ 
themselves  independent  in  1777 ;  Vermont  was  ad' 
mitred  into  the  Union  in  1791. 

Bineraphy.  —  Kihan  Allen,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  in  the  history  of  this  state,  was  i\  naiit« 
of  Coimecticut.  His  parents  emigrated  to  Vermou 
while  he  was  quite  young  ;  and  his  education  was  reiT 
i^ftcunvl.    ll«  soon  distingnisbcd  hiniself  by  hia  wean 
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hnbtts  and  energeiic  character.  On  the  reception  of  ttic 
news  of  the  batlle  of  Lexington,  he  collecied  a  body 
I  of  two  hundred  and  nnv  Green  Moitniain  Boys,  and 
rnarched  ogainat  TJconJeroga  and  Crown  Point,  both 
which  forireases  he  captui«d  by  Burpriw.  In  an 
illempl  upon  Monmal  in  the  same  year,  ho  was 
Ukon  prisoner.  Ilia  captors  sent  him  to  England  in 
irons,  KwtiriDg  him  ihol  he  would  be  hnncnd  on  his 
arrival ;  but  a^cr  a  month's  conhncmcnl  in  I'rndennia 
Costic,  he  was  transferred  to  Malifox,  nnd  ihence  to 
New  York,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  ihc  Bril- 
iah.  In  Mny,  177H,  he  woa  exchanged  for  a  lirilisli 
colonel.  Ilia  healtJi  had  been  so  much  impaired  by  thu 
rigors  of  hia  imprisonment,  that  hu  was  unfit  fur  active 
service  in  the  army  ;  but  he  waa  appuinled  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  militia  of  Vermont.  The  British 
attempted  to  brilw  him  to  join  thu  diiiadians  aguinsi 
ihe  revolted  colonies,  but  in  vain.  He  died  on  the 
I3lh  of  February,  1789.  He  sustained  throu^  Ufo 
ihe  character  of  u  liold  and  enterprising  roan,  sironf;ly 
■narkod  by  eccentricity.  Although  his  education 
was  limited,  he  was  the  author  of  several  works,  the 
most  iulorestiog  of  which  in  the  narmlive  <t(  his  cap- 
tivity. In  his  religious  and  philosophical  notions,  be 
was  highly  extravagant,  lie  boliovod,  or  nflecicd  to 
bolieve,  in  the  rythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gralioa  of  souls.  One  of  his  books  ts  entitled  Allen'* 
Theohgs,  or  the  Oraclct  of  lUoMon  —the  first  publi- 
cation of  a  sceptical  choracUr  whicb  appcarad  fram 
dw  AmeriosB  press, 

Somud  Williuns,  of  this  stols,  wm  the  aulhor  of  ■ 


valuable  work  entitled  iho  NalioTial  and  Ciril  tJU' 
lory  of  I>nnont.  Roj-al  Tyler,  of  AVulpolc,  in 
this  state,  was  an  aulhor  of  considerable  colohrity 
toward  the  eloee  of  tlio  last  couHiry. 

Maesachu SETTS.  ylnnujU.  —  Tliu  first  sctllcmt^nl 
within  ilie  territory  of  Massachtisolu  was  mnde  liv  thp 
Pilgrims,  at  Plymoudi,  December  31,  1620.  ''lliis 
settlement  was  called  Plfmouih  Colony,  and  nfior* 
ward  tho  OU  Colony,  to  distinguish  it  from  iho  prov- 
inca  of  Mussnchusetts  Bay,  which  was  for  some  lime 
n  distinct  government.  The  latter  was  hcgun  in  IdiH, 
when  a  settlement  was  formed  at  Salem.  In  1629,  a 
royal  chsner  was  granted  to  tliis  colony.  In  1630, 
Boston,  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Cambridge,  and  Water* 
town  wore  settled.  In  1634,  a  representative  govern* 
mcnt  was  established.  In  1637,  a  war  broke  out  with 
tlic  Pequod  Indians,  which  ended  In  their  exierminaiion. 
In  1G38,  Harvard  College  was  founded  at  Cambridge. 
In  1643,in  coiisc({uence  of  the  dangrts  which  threatened 
the  English  BclllcmeDls  from  tho  hostilities  of  tho  In- 
dians, Dutch,  ond  French,  the  colonics  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  formed  ihem- 
selves  iiiio  a  confeiicmcy,  by  the  DP.me  of  tho  United 
Coloniea  of  Nao  England :  this  continued  forty 
years.  In  1652,  the  province  of  Maine  was  detached 
from  Massac huseiLs.  In  1665,  tho  war  with  tho  In- 
dians, known  as  Philip't  tear,  broke  out.  Broukfield, 
Decriicld,  Hatfield,  and  other  towns,  were  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  massacred. 
Tho  war  was  closed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Indians,  and 
Uie  death  of  Philip,  in  1G76. 

In  I67T,  Maine  was  restored  to  Massachusetls.  la 
1680,  New  Hampshire  waa  detached  from  Moasachu- 
sells.  In  1686,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was 
taken  away  by  James  11.,  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
was  sent  out  from  Engtond  as  governor  of  all  New 
England.  He  exercised  bis  authority  with  such  tyran- 
ny, that,  in  1669,  the  people  of  Boston  rose  in  rebellion, 
took  Androe  prisoner,  sent  him  to  England,  and  rees- 
tablished Ihe  old  government  of  Mossnchuselts.  In 
1690,  the  people  of  this  colony  sent  an  expedition, 
under  Sir  William  Phips,  against  llie  Frencn  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  captured  roil  Royal.  In  the  same  year, 
an  expedition  under  Pbipa  was  sent  against  Quubcc, 
hut  failed  of  success. 

Ill  1692,  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  King  Wil- 
liam  to  Massachusetls,  which  extinguished  the  Old 
Colony  government,  and  imiled  MBssnchusctls,  Plym- 
outh, Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia  under  one  administra- 
tion. In  the  same  year,  the  delusion  called  tlio  Saltm 
aiickeraft  threw  the  colony  into  grcoi  terror,  and 
caused  the  death  of  many  innoreni  persons.  In  March, 
16OT,  Haverhill  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and 
forty  of  tho  inhabitants  killed  or  made  prisoners.  In 
170^1,  Deerficid  was  attacked  by  ibem,  and  the  people 
killed  or  carried  away  captive.  In  174&,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  u  war  with  the  I-'rench,  the  government  of 
MtuouichuBotts  sent  an  expedition  against  Louisburg, 
on  the  Island  of  Capo  Ur«ton,  which  captured  tlut 
place.  It  was  restored  to  the  Fivnch  at  the  couclu- 
sjun  of  the  war,  and  again  captured  hy  the  Maasachu- 
sellB  forces  on  tho  renewal  of  hostilities  in  17&8. 

The  American  revolution  began  in  Massochtwettt. 
Tlie  stamp  act,  in  1766,  produced  a  riot  ni  Boston,  and  ' 
tho  deitruction  of  the  stamps.  In  the  Htrae  vear,  the 
legiilaliiiv  of  Maasachusotla  pruivned  llie  ral'ing  of  k 
general  congress  of  ihe  coW  ■■-  '•■  '"'""■ 
riot  happened  in  Bosiuii,  oc<.'' 
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1  vessel  by  ihe  custom-house  authorities.  Bntlah 
troops  were  sent  to  Boston  in  October  of  the  saitie 
yenr.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  occurred  the  collis- 
ion between  the  troops  and  the  people,  known  as  the 
Uoslon  Matsaere.  In  1773,  the  cargoes  of  tea 
*rQt  to  Boalon  were  thrown  overboard  by  Ihe  people, 
to  nvoid  the  payment  of  the  duly,  December  18. 
In  rcvcugc  for  this  act,  the  British  pnrliament  enacted 
ihe  Boston  Port  Bill,  March  31,  1774,  and  the  com- 
mnrcc  of  ihe  place  was  destroyed.  On  ihe  20th  of 
Hiiy,  ihe  charter  of  Mussachusella  was  taken  away 
bv  tlic  royal  authority. 

■  On  the  18lh  of  April,  1775,  occurred  the  battle  of 
Ijcxington.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  rose  imme- 
diately in  arms,  and  bcsiej^d  ihe  British  in  Boston. 
On  the  17ih  of  Juno  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  On  the  12lh  of  July,  General  Washington 
arrived  at  Cambridge,  and  assumed  the  command  of 
ihe  American  army.  On  the  4ih  of  March,  1776, 
the  Americans  took  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights, 
and  on  the  17lh  the  British  evacuated  Boston.  The 
government  of  Massachusetts  continued  under  the 
forms  of  the  old  charter.  A  convention  to  form  a 
new  constitution  was  held  at  Cambridge,  September 
1, 1779.  The  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple, ratified  by  them,  and  went  into  efTcct  October 
25,  1780,  on  which  day  the  first  legislature  met  at 
Boston.  In  1786,  a  rebellion,  headed  by  Daniel  Shays, 
was  mised  in  the  western  part  of  the  elate,  but  was 
quelled  without  bloodshed  in  the  following  year. 
The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  has  been  amended 

1831,  and  1833. 

Biography.  —  John  Hancock,  an  eminent  citizen 
of  this  state,  was  bom  at  Quincy,  in  1737.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  bul  began  life  as  a  mer- 
chant in  Boston.  In  1760,  he  tmvelled  in  England, 
and  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  George  III.  The 
deatii  of  hia  uncle,  in  1764,  left  him  heir  to  a  lai^ 
forliixie  ai3il  an  exleitsive  bu3mea3,Wb  o^  v\v\'i\\  ^ 


managed  with  great  judgment  and  liberality.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  troubles,  he  wu 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  in  ihii 
station  he  exerted  himself  with  so  much  zeal  and  m- 
olution  against  the  encroachments  of  Great  Britain,  u 
lo  draw  upon  himself  the  special  indignation  ofGo^ 
the  British  governor  of  Massachusetts,  who,  in  hii 
proclamation  offering  pardon  to  the  colonists,  after  ih« 
battle  of  Lexington,  exempted  from  this  act  of  grace 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock-  This  circum- 
stance only  served  to  raise  these  two  individuals  to  b 
greater  height  of  popularity.  Hancock  was  presi- 
dent of  the  continental  congress  from  1775  to  1779. 
and  had  the  honor  of  signing  his  name  first  to  ihf 
Declaration  of  Independence.  After  this,  he  held  the 
office  of  governor  of  Moasachuaelts  from  1780  to 
1785,  and  from  1787  to  1793.  He  also  acled  oi 
president  of  the  state  convention  which  adopted  tb« 
federal  constitution.  He  died  on  the  8lh  of  Octo'er, 
1793.  He  was  the  leading  political  character  of  h't 
day  in  Massachusetts,  and  his  influence  (hroughoui 
the  Union  was  very  Rreat.  He  had  little  eloquence  in 
public  debate,  and  seldom  indulged  in  specch-mnkin;; 
but  his  knowledge  of  business, his  faciliiv  in  di-spatc';- 
ing  it,  and  bis  keep  insight  into  Ihe  characters  of  mm, 
rendered  him  a  most  efficient  politician  nnd  pub!.; 
officer.  When  Washinplon  entertained  the  design  m  ' 
bombarding  Boston,  Ar.  Hancock  advised  that  it  should 
be  done  immediately,  if  necessary,  although  the  gm'.er 
part  of  his  properly  consisted  of  houses  and  stores  ia 
that  town.  Among  the  other  eminent  men  of  this 
state  may  be  enumenited  Cotton  Mather,  a  prodlp-of 
learning  in  the  early  times  of  New  England  ;  Benjamin 
Franklin,  whose  fame  is  universal;  John  Adams,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  distinguished  statesmen,  and  presi- 
dents of  ihe  United  Slates.  [The  fonner  died  on  the  ilh 
of  July,  1826,  and  the  latter,  on  the  23d  of  Februarr, 
1848.]  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Jeremy  Belknap,  and 
George  Richards  Minot,  historians  ;  Jonathan  Edirartb  i 
.\!aQ'nv±^^VLYsician,  JacobPerkias,lbe  raech&mcian, &&    I 


Rhode  Island.  Annals- — Roger  VVilhonis  wna 
the  founder  of  llie  slate  of  Rhode  Island.  Ho  wna 
bnnishtd  from  Mnssochusctla,  in  1635,  for  enienaininf; 
iloclrines  which  were  deemed  Bubveraive  of  civil  and 
-cligious  authority.  In  1636,  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
itenH  from  ihe  Indians,  and  began  a  settlement  al  See- 
konk ;  but  liniiing  himself  within  the  limits  of  the 
Plymouth  polenl,  he  removed,  and  founded  Provi- 
dence in  the  ume  year.  The  settlement  was  first 
known  by  the  namtf  of  Providenee  Plantation.  Ac), 
venturers  and  refugees  from  iho  neighboring  colonies 
resorted  ihither,  and  a  perfectly  popular  government 
H-nx  established.  In  1638,  Portsmouth  was  settled  by 
William  Cuildinglon  and  others  from  Masaachnsclis. 
Newport  was  Ktltlcd  in  the  following  year.  The 
Providence  and  Khode  Island  Plantation*,  having  no 
charter,  were  not  odmiticd  into  the  New  England  con- 
fcdemcy  in  1643.  Williams,  therefore,  procticded  to 
England,  and  in  1644  obtained  a  charter  from  ihc 
yarli&mcnl,  which  was  then  at  war  with  the  king:  this 
mi  led  the  two  plantations  of  Providence  and  Rhode 
island  under  one  govrmmenl.  In  1617,  iho  first  gen* 
eral  osaembly  met  ol  Portsmouth.  After  the  reslora- 
lion  of  Ctiarles  U,,  a  new  charter  was  ^ntci)  by  him 
m  1663.  RItude  Island  quietly  aubmilied  to  Andres 
'n  1687,  but  on  hi*  overthrow,  in  1689,  the  charter 
government  was  resumed. 

Within  ihia  province  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Pe- 
quod  Indians,  who  were  exierminaled  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts settlers,  as  already  related.  Al  Mount  Hope, 
near  Orislol,  was  the  nniiicDCa  of  King  Philip,  and  in 
this  neighborhood  he  was  kill«d. 

In  December,  1776,  afler  Washington's  army  had 
retnaicd  through  the  Jerseys  across  the  I)claware,  a 
British  ■qiiodron,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  took  posses* 
uon  of  Newport  and  the  neighboring  nlands.  In 
July,  1777,a  amoll  body  ol  Americans,  under  Colonel 


Borlon,  sui^iriscd  and  capl-ired  General  Prescot,  the 
Brilis'i  commander  in  Rhode  Islond,  who  was  sulwe- 
qiienlly  exchanged  for  General  Li-e.  In  L778,  an 
expedition  wna  undertaken  by  the  Americans  to 
expel  the  British  from  Rhode  blond.  Generals  Sulli- 
van, Greene,  and  Lnfayetio  commanded  the  land 
forces,  while  a  French  fleet  under  Count  d'Estning 
prepared  to  coiiporato  in  ihe  attack  by  sea.  Sullivan 
landed  on  Rhode  Islatid,  and  laid  siege  to  Newport ; 
but  llic  French  fleel,  being  driven  out  lDsea,nnd  dam 
aged  by  a  slorm,  waa  compelled  to  sail  for  Boston  10 
refit,  and  the  American  army  found  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  from  Rhode  Island.  The  British  retained 
possession  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  ancient  charter  continued  in  force  in  Rhode 
Islond  till  1844.  Some  endeavors  to  setilaaide  a  few 
years  previous,  led  lo  acrious  disturbance.  A  portion 
of  the  i nhabi la nia,  called  the  mffrage  parly,  in  1&43 
framed  a  new  constitution  of  ihcir  own,  without  the 
sanction  or  concurrence  of  the  pxialing  authorities. 
They  chose  Thomas  W.  Dorr  for  their  governor,  and 
organized  a  legislature.  The  charter  governmenl 
declared  these  proceedings  Illegal.  The  sulTrnge 
party  tnok  up  arms.  The  charter  governmenl  culled 
out  the  militia,  and  dispersed  them.  Dorr  fled  from 
the  slutc  in  1843,  but  relumctl  after  a  few  monlha, 
was  arrested,  pul  on  trial,  convicted  of  trcuson 
against  the  slate,  and  sentenced  lo  imprisonment  for 
life.  In  January,  1845,  he  was  aet  at  liberty.  A 
new  conslituiion  was  adopted  in  1844. 

Biography.  —  Nathaniel  Greene,  one  of  the  ablest 
generals  of  the  revolution  was  born  near  Warwick,  it 
this  stale.  May  22.  1743.  He  had  no  education 
except  what  he  could  gain  from  the  few  books  whici 
chance  threw  in  his  way  ;  but  he  mnnifcsled  in  earlj 
life  a  love  fur  llie  exact  sciences,  and  in  particular  fo: 
llie  miliiary  art.  In  1770,  he  was  elected  a  membci 
of  the  stale  legislature,  and  in  1774,  he  joined  a  com- 
pany of  vi^unlceni  as  a  private  soldier.  After  th« 
bailie  of  Lexington,  the  bIoIo  of  Rhode  Island  raised 
an  army,  and  Greene  waa  appointed  major- genera  I. 
Ho  served  under  Woshinglon  al  Boston  nnd  New  Yiir"j. 
At  the  batlieof  Trenton,  he  commanded  ihe  American 
left  wing.  Al  the  bultle  of  Bmndywine,  he  com 
manded  the  vangunM.  He  was  also  in  ibe  Uaille  of 
Gcrmnntown  and  Monmouth,  and  was  indefatigable  in 
the  service,  enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  Washing* 
ton.  In  1780,  he  wBsoppointed  lothechiuf  command 
of  the  American  army  m  ihe  south,  where  Genera) 
Gales  had  sustained  serious  reverses,  Grceno 
BC(]uiited  himself  of  his  arduous  duties  with  groal 
ability  and  success,  and  liis  campaigns  in  the  Caro- 
liiioa  are  among  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  rev- 
olutinnary  war.  By  ihe  victory  tif  Euinw  Springs,  ho 
ipletely  overthrew  the  power  of  the  British  in 
Soutli  Carolina.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  <ieorgin,  where  the  state  had 
made  him  a  grant  of  land.  He  lived  but  a  ahor 
limo  afterward,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1786,  in  eonsmnwnc-o  of  cxtHMiire  to  the  heal  of  the 
aun.  In  point  of  military  talent,  and  ihc  most  impar> 
innt  (Qualities  of  a  general,  he  must  be  ranked  among 
the  revolutionary  officers  next  to  ^Vashinpnn. 

Henry  Wheainn,  a  native  of  Rhode  hland,  was 
distinguished  as  a  statesman,  a  jurist,  and  a  hiilorian. 
His  most  popular  work  is  ihe  Histori/  of  the  North- 
men.  He  was  alao  the  author  of  several  •--•-■— 
works  on  juris^rudeooe.    H»  *i'»i\ii>S'^- 
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CoHiacncOT.  ^mub. 
—  la  1630,  mil  region  waa 
granted  by  the  council  of 
Plymouth  to  ihe  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  tnuisferred 
it  in  the  rollowiog  year  to 
Lord  Say  snd  Seal,  Lord 
Brooke,  and  others.  The 
English  from  Plymouth 
visited  the  country  on  the 
Connecticut,  during  the 
lame  year.  The  Dutch  of 
New  Amsterdam  built  a 
fort  at  Hartford  in  1633, 
tod  Ihe  English  from  Plym- 
outh established  a  trading 
house  at  Windsor  d  few 
months  afterward.  In  1635, 
a  party  of  settlers  from 
Massachusetts  Bay,  tmvelicd 
through  the  wilderness,  and 
established  themselves  at 
Windsor,  Hartford,  and 
Wetherafield.  In  1638,  a 
Kiriy  from  Boston,  led  by 
Eaton  and  Davenport,  bc- 
san  the  settlement  of  New 
Haven,  where  they  established  a  separate  government. 
In  1639,  the  towns  on  the  Connecticut  which  had 
previously  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Massachu- 
setts, erected  a  goveramcnt  of  their  own,  and  framed 
a  constitution.  In  1650,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Dutch,  by  which  the  boundaries  between  the  English 
settlements  and  the  territories  of  New  Amstenlam 
were  settled.  In  1663,  a  royal  charter  was  granted 
to  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven  was 
united  to  it  in  1665.  In  1687,  Andros,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  all  New  England,  went  to 
Hartford,  and  demanded  the  charter ;  but  before  he 
could  obtain  possession  of  the  instrument,  it  was  con- 
veyed away,  and  hidden  in  a  tree  called  the  Charter 
Oak.  Andros,  however,  assumed  the  government,  and 
held  his  authority  till  he  was  deposed  at  Boston  as 
already  Btalcd,  when  the  charter  government  of  Con- 
necticut was  restored.  In  1693,  the  governor  of  New 
York  attempted  to  establish  his  authority  over  the  t 
liiia  of  Connecticut,  but  waa  prevented  by  the  resoli 
opposition  of  tho  people.  Yale  College  was  first 
establishciE  at  Saybrook,  in  1702,  and  afterward 
moved  to  New  Haven. 

The  revolution  made  no  change  in  the  government 
of  Connecticut,  which  continued  to  be  administered 
nccordinj;  to  the  forms  of  the  ancient  charter.  In 
Api-  ,  1777,  the  British  from  New  York,  under  Gen- 
eral Trj-on,  made  an  inroad  into  Connecticut,  and 
burnt  Danbury.  In  February,  1779,  a  similor  expedi- 
tion, under  Tryoo,  penetrated  into  the  state  as  far  us 
.lorse  Neck,  where  General  Putnam  made  a  miracu- 
lous escape  from  tho  enemy  by  spurring  his  iiorsc 
diiwn  n  precipice.  In  July  of  the  siime  year,  Tryon 
made  a  third  expedition,  with  a  force  of  twenty- 
six  hundred  men.  He  burnt  East  Haven,  Fairficid, 
and  Nonvalk,  and  plundered  New  Haven.  In  17S1, 
a  British  force,  under  General  Arnold,  burnt  New  Lon- 
don, ond  captured  Forts  Trumbull  and  Griswold,  at  the 
moiitn  of  the  Thames.  Colonel  Ledyard,  the  com- 
.nnniJcr  of  the  latter,  wo«  bortiarously  murdered  after 
•urrendering,  and  the  greater  part  rf  (ha  lEwnsoaNiaa 


ptit  to  the  sword.     This  was  the  last  military  tmMK    ' 
tion   in  Connecticut  during  the    revolutionary   war. 
This  slate  waa  one  of  the  original  membera  of  i)k 
Union.     The  ancient  charter  remuned  in    force  till 
1818,  when  a  new  constitution  was  established. 

Biography.  —  Timothy  Dwight,  who  attaiaed  to 
great  eminence  os  a  writer  and  preacher  in  this  Mate 
waa  born  at  Northampton,  in  Masaachuaetta,  May 
14,  1752.  He  waa  educated  at  Yale  College,  In 
New  Haven,  and  made  the  slate  of  Connecticut  hii 
residence  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  began  to  write  ao  epic  pocn 
entitled  the  Conqvett  of  Canaan,  which  he  finished 
in  three  years ;  but  the  work  waa  not  published  n!l 
J795,  more  than  twenty  years  afler  ita  completicai. 
He  entered  the  American  army,  in  1717,  aa  ctmplaio , 
and  in  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  this  atatioB,  he 
contributed  not  a  little  to  heighten  the  enthuaiaam  of 
tho  soldiers  by  writing  several  patriotic  songn,  wbicli 
obtained  a  wide  popularity.  In  1778,  in  coose- 
quence  of  the  death  of  his  fiither,  he  established 
himself  at  Northampton  where  he  continued  for  fire 
years,  occupied  in  preaching,  and  in  the  culiivatioD 
of  his  farm,  "^oward  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was 
twice  elected  a  inembcr  of  the  legislature  of  Maraa- 
chusetts.  In  1783,  he  was  settled  in  tho  miniairy  at 
Greenfield,  in  Connecticut.  On  the  death  of  Dr 
Styles,  in  1795,  he  waa  chosen  to  fill  his  place  as  dim- 
1  of  Y'alo  College.  This  office  he  held  tilf  bis 
h,  January  11,  1817.  Beside  aeveral  minor 
works,  he  published  four  volumes  of  Trarela  ig 
New  England  and  New  Y^ork,  and  a  ayateiu  oT  ibeot 

Among  the  other  eminent  meb  of  this  atatfl  mav  ha 
mentioned  John  Ledyard,  the  famotia  traieUer;  Ate 
Trumbull,  the  author  of  the  Hudibroatic  poeoi  rf 
MeFingal ;  Joel  Bariow.the  author  of  the  Col^M^ 
and  distlnfpiished  in  the  public  aarrice  of  tba  Uahri 
States ;  Ezra  Styles,  president  of  TbIb  GbI 
distinguished   for  his  IcamiDg;  and  Noah  Vji 


New  Yori. — Anitah.  Henry  1Iu<}sod, 
msDil^r  in  the  Dutch  service,  discovered  the  rii-er 
which  boars  hi*  name  in  1609.  The  Duleb  oent  ships 
to  tmflic  with  the  natives  in  !610,  Argall,  an  Eng- 
lish commnndor.c&ptured,  in  1613,  a  few  IiovoIb  which 
'ho  Dutch  had  built  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan ;  and  this 
wns  the  bcBinning  of  the  »ctllcmont  of  New  York. 
In  1615,  iho  Dutch  founded  Albany,  which  they  named 
Fori  Orangf.  The  whole  conntfy  claimed  by  ihom, 
in  vinuK  of  Hudson's  discovery,  received  the  name 
of  the  New  Nethcrliuids.  The  settlement  on  Man- 
hattan Island  was  called  Nae  Avuttrdam.  In  \^h, 
a  tctllement  was  bcf^n  at  Brooklyn,  on  Lone  Island. 
The  Dutch  claimed  5ie  whole  country  from  Cape  Cod 
ro  Cape  Ilcnbpea.  The  EnKhah  claimed  it  also  on 
the  plea  of  a  prior  discovery  by  Cabot  In  1643,  tlw 
Dutch  became  bvolved  in  war  wiih  the  Indiana,  and 
in  1661,  with  iho  Swedes,  who  had  aottled  on  the  Oel> 
awnro.  The  latter  were  compelled  lo  submit.  In  1663, 
Q  new  Indian  war  broke  out,  and  the  village  of  Esopus 
wns  cnjiiiirrd  by  die  *Bvag>?t. 

Tlie  English,  in  the  mcnji  time,  had  novor  formally 
abandoned  ihcir  '■.li.im  ro  tin.'  .-Miintn' ;  "od  in  1664, 
Cluirli^  II.  ni.->:1  ,  il>o  duke 

of  York.     A»  '  ikepon- 

tcsmon  of  it.  ii-h  w«ro 

ibun  al  pcaci'.  .   m  ncrv 

nltugi-'lhc-r  uiipnj'Li;-' !l  ■ 
quielly  1(1  iho  invadrt"  ; 
was  csiaUiBhcd  over  \\i- 

16ftl..'..l.i  >H  ,.:,m.-U.L. 
WIIT    ■■ 

ony 


10  England  in  the  following  year.     In  1683,  a 

nial  assembly  established  a  conaiitution,  which  they 

staled  a  rharter  ofUlertie*. 

In  1689,  the  colonists,  beaded  by  Jacob  Leisler,  a 
captain  of  militia,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  deposed 
Nicholson,  the  governor.  This  measure  was  regarded 
by  many  na  a  uaurpalion.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
French  and  Indians  fell  upon  Schenectady,  burnt  the 
town,  and  massacred  or  captured  all  the  inhabitants. 
Colonel  Sloughler  was  appointed,  by  the  king,  f^v- 
cmor  of  the  province  \a  1691,  and  Leisler  wns  com- 
polled  to  surrender  hid  a-ithoriiy  into  his  hands.  Leisler, 
nnd  Mi!)>omo,  bis  aon>in-law,  were  tried  for  rebellion, 
condemned,  and  put  lo  death  the  same  year.  In  1741, 
the  inhabitants  of  New  York  were  thrown  into  s  great 
pa[)ic,  by  reports  of  a  "  negro  plot,"  supposed  to  hn»c 
been  formed  for  burning  the  city.  Many  blacks  were 
arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  of  being  in  the  plot. 
More  than  tljiny  were  executed,  and  some  of  diem 
were  bumod  at  tlie  slake.  Dul  afVir  the  panic  was 
over,  llio  whole  appeared  to  be  a  groundless  illusion. 

The  tlireatening  appeamnce  of  tha  French  and 
Indiana  caused  a  convention  of  the  colonies  to  be 
assembled  si  Albany,  in  17r>4,  for  the  puqiose  of 
treating  wiih  the  Six  Nation*,  and  socuring  their  frlcnd- 
sliip.  Al  this  convention.  Dr.  Franklin  pressed  hw 
"  Allmiiv  I'lnn  <•(  rniiin,"  for  a  confedoralion  of  the 
i^Kvcmmcnt.    In  1755,  an 


'  Mwega ;  the  next  year, 
,    Ilcnrv.     ti!.  W^fc^^av 
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Abercrombie,  marched  against  Ticonderoga,  but  with- 
out  succeas.  In  1759,  the  attempt  was  renewed  under 
General  Amheral,  and  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
were  captured. 

The  first  colonial  congress  met  at  New  York,  in 
October,  1765,  and  issued  a  declaration  of  riglits  deny- 
ing the  power  of  parliament  to  tax  America.  On  llie 
breoking  out  of  tlie  revolutionary  war,  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point  were  captured  in  1775,  by  a  small 
body  of  Americans  under  Ethan  Allen.  Afler  the 
British  wenj  expelled  from  Boston,  in  March,  1776, 
Washington  proceeded  with  his  army  to  New  York. 
Early  in  June,  the  British  fleet  appeared  otT  Long 
Island,  and  landed  a  strong  force  there.  Washington 
attempted  to  defend  the  island,  but  was  defeated  on 
the  27th  of  August,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  New 
York,  On  the  15th  of  October,  the  British  took  poa- 
Besaion  of  that  city.  On  the  aSth  was  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  White  Plains.  On  the  16th  and  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, Forts  Washington  and  Lee  were  captured  by  the 
British,  and  Washington  retreated  into  New  Jersey. 

The  slate  of  New  York  was  distinguished  as  the 
theatre  of  Burgoyne's  campaign  in  1777,  which 
was  closed  by  the  surrender  of  the  British  army 
at  Saratoga,  on  the  17th  of  October.  After  the  evac- 
uation of  Philadelphia,  in  I77B,  the  British  retreated 


principles  were  explained  and  defended.  In  1794.  b* 
was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  Great  Britaii^ 
and  negotiated  a  treaty  with  ttint  power,  which  caused 
great  excitement  in  the  United  States,  and  was  finally 
rejected  by  the  government.  In  1795,  he  was  clecTeJ 
governor  of  New  York,  and  continued  in  thai  olTice 
till  1801,  when  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  died  on 
the  17th  of  May,  1B29.  He  wns  a  man  of  tan^l  . 
attainments  and  great  Armneaa  of  mitid,  and  his  wrt- 
ings  exhibit  much  talent. 

Among  (he  other  noted  citizens  of  this  stale  may  h« 
mentioned  George  Clinton,  a  general  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  governor  of  the  state  ;  Edward 
Livingston,  the  author  of  a.  new  penal  code,  and  distin- 
guished in  national  politics  ;  Dewitt  Clinton,  a  mates 
man,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  canal  pc^icy  io 
New  York  ;  Lindley  Murray,  the  author  of  the  En^ 
lish  Grammar ;  and  Charlotte  Lenox,  the  author  of 
several  works  of  fiction  and  criticism. 


to  New  York,  which  continued  to  be  their  head-quar- 
ters during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Washing- 
ton's army  was  encamped  on  the  Hudson,  and  here 
occurred  the  treason  of  Arnold,  and  the  execution 
of  Andre  in  1780.  The  British  retained  possession 
of  the  city  of  New  York  till  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  evacuated  it  in  November,  1763. 

New  York  was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  military 
operations  of  the  war  of  1812.  The  Niagara  fron- 
tier was  invaded  by  the  British,  and  Buffalo  and 
Fort  Niagara  were  captured.  In  1614,  a  large 
British  army,  under  Sir  George  Prevost,  invaded  the 
northern  frontier,  but  was  defeated  at  Plattsbui^  on 
the  lllh  of  September,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  whole  British  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain  wns 
captured  by  Commodore  Macdonough.  The  pres- 
ent constitution  of  New  York  was  adopted  in 
1621. 

Biography.  —  John  Jay,  an  eminent  jurist  and 
statesman  of  this  state,  was  born  in   the  city   of 
New  York,  on  the   1st  of  December,  1745.     He 
applied  himself  to  the  legal  profession,  and  in  1774 
was  sent  aso  delegate  to  the  congrcssat  Philadelphia. 
He  drew  up  the  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  state  papers 
of  that  time.   In  1777,  lie  was  a  member  of  tlie  con- 
vention which  framed  the  constitution  of  New  York, 
and  the  first  draught  of  that  instrument  was  from  his 
pen.   In  1778,  he  was  madechief  justice  of  thatstate, 
and  in  1779,  he  was  appointed,  by  congress,  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Spain,  forlhe  purpose  of  obtaining  P"!"^ 
fj-om  tlmi  power  a  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  colonics,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  dec.;  but  these 
attempts  proved  abortive,  and  in  1782,  Mr.  Jay  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  a 
peace  with  Great  Britain.     In  17S4,  he  returned  to  the 
United  Slates,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 


department  of  foreign  affairs,  which  post  he  held  till 
the  adoption  of  (he  federal  consthution,  when  he 
made  chief  justice  of  the  United  Slates.     lie  ass 
Uamiiton  and  Madison   in  writing  vhe  Federeli 


New  Jersey.  —  Anna/s.  This  slate  was  at  fir«s 
port  of  ihc  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands.  Tl^ 
Dutch  built  Port  Nassau,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tre 
Delaware,  in  16Q3,  but  made  no  permanent  setilemcti: 
there.  The  earliest  settlement,  appears  to  liavc  hcva 
Elizabclhiuwn,  which  was  founded  in  1664.  In  the 
same  year,  this  territory  was  granted  to  Lord  Berkelev 
and  Sir  George  Carteret,  and  named  New  Jenev  in 
compliment  to  the  latter,  who  had  been  govemw  c^ 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  in  the  English  Channel.    In  16TS| 


series  of  essays  on  the  ne^,cotisUlui,«>n,'m  in\i;\c\i\\a\'iia  c«\Mi»a  twa  in.  rebellion,  and  expelled  the  |ta«> 
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j   rmat.     The  nrxt  year,  the  Dutch  conquered  New  | 

i   Jciwy.  but  n-dtorfil  it  lo  the  English  in  1C74.     Thf 

goviTRtiiotil  (>r  AniliM  thn-w  thin  ciilony  into  much  ' 

lniiitilr>.     tn  IfiTfi,  it  wun  iliviilcd  into  Knst  nnil  West  ' 

■  Jprsj-v,  with  wpamit;  povi-mmrnt'.     Ktir  Mime  ycnn«,  ' 
I   ihi?  coiiniry  wni  iit  uii  iinu>iilcil  comlllinn,  without  ony 

■  npilnr  Bovrriimont-  In  1702.  \i-w  Jt-r^-v  vas  mmlc  ■ 
■  rovul  nn.viuL'-.  nn<l  uiiiiril  i.,  NVw  York.  The  twn 
r-oUm,'*  (•'•ntin<ii'<l  <iii.|'-r  •.ii"  L'm<ni»r.  tli-iigh  with 
diMjmit  l.-ai!.lHTi>.-  Ii.«ii.i,iil!  )73.M,  wliun  New  Jc-rmy 
won  wpamHtl  rniiii  N-'w  V.irk. 

S.-W  J-r-y  , 

t|y   ncfne   nf  w. 

of  llm  fnrly  eo 

ralitnK  I'f  tlic  n- 

luiifinnry  w-ur. 

ipr  till'  I'lni-iwii'ii 
.  New  V..rk    t-v    the: 
,  A.n^rlcnn  nn'.iv,  in 
;   ITrit,     U'ii-I.in'i;i.>n 

Jenx-v,  ami  al   the 


Scrmonn.  Hia  «yle  haa  much  merit  for  its  coetvcI- 
nrnn  ond  elc|^ncr.  Daniel  Mor^n,  an  able  pcnemi 
or  the  rcvolulion,  woa  bom  in  New  Jcr«cy.  Ir 
onrly  liTi'  he  fullowrH  the  occupation  of  a  wnponcr 
nnil  wn'H  in  BrnildDclcV  unrortunntc  ca/npnif;n. 
lliirinp  the  rcrnliitinnary  wnr,  he  (liiilin)[uiB)ie(l  him- 
si-if  ill  Miiinv  rnmpai^'nH  ;  porticulaHy  at  the  buttle  oj 
the  CowpinV      Me  illirl  in  1799. 

rr.tNsvLVASi.*.  —  Annah.  Tlie  firM  •etttcmonti 
ill  tliiH  Klnlc  wiTf  ninili'  bv  llii^  SwpiIm,  from  Deia- 
wnrf.in  1(113.     Willi.im  IViin.  in  1681. obtnincd  from 


and 


On  th>- 


•if  th.-  J.-r- 


i|{hi 


M-d  tiie  III 
at  Trrnton. 
•■  .-hi  of  Janu- 
;77,  hr  fouphi 
thrlwllli^orrrincc 
ton.  In  iIk!  course 
'.  of  iIjI-"  yrnr,  h«  n-- 
ru\iTL'i|  ni-nrly 
thai  jKi' 


mcmin  by  iIk-  Briiiih.  In  177N,  ihc  British  ei 
atnil  hiilnd<-I(iliia,  and  rcirpntfd  acrun  the  Jf 
In  N.-W  York.  On  ih*  anib  of  June  wa»  fi, 
th^  Utile  of  Monmouth.  ACltt  ihw.  N<:w  J. 
w;i^  abandoned  by  the  Uritiiih.  Tbo  prcwnl  rnnpti- 
tiJiKin  uf  itic  itaic  was  adopted  on  the  'id  of  Julv, 
177S. 

Hiiierapky.  —  Samuel  Slnnhope  Smith.  ■  dinlin- 
):ili>lii-d  writ'f  and  public  cluimei.r  of  thin  atale,  was 
n  unlive  uf  I'enniiyli'anin,  but  wai  eiliicnied  at  I'rince- 
ton  ( '"llip-,  in  New  JerMi-y.  In  1""!).  he  was  appointed 
pr<>r'">*i)r  uf  moral  philoAophy  in  that  neminnrv,  and 
e..ii'rilnili-il  ([rrnlly  by  hi*  Inborn  toward  restorinn  the 
iiiViiiiiiiui  fj»in  lite  iMafjidaled  condiiion  lo  which  il 
huil  b>fn  mliiocd  by  the  ravajtea  of  the  Hriti«h  uA- 
(liery.  In  17K),  ho  rcccivml  llie  addiiiimul  ofTirc  of 
f>r.-f<  "wir  of  thmlnnr,  and  in  1795,  he  wa-i  appointed 
jiniiili-nt  of  the  coilr|{e.  lie  wa<t  one  of  the  com- 
niitiie  which  framf^l  a  Rv^rem  of  covernmenl  fur  the 
Pr.  Oiyn-rian  chim-h  of  the  fnile.!  State..  In  H12. 
Lin  tli-ctininK  health  c<itnp-II>-d  him  to  rrsicn  hit  ofTiee 
of  pn-tident,  and  he  died  in  iHltl,  in  the  M-vcntieth 
year  of  hi*  Bf!e.  He  wn^  a  man  of  learning  and 
tnlenti.  lie  wmtr  n  work  entitled  an  Koxny  on  the 
\nriely  of  Cwnpleiiun  in  tlie  llurnan  Specie'*,  which 
di'ijiliiyii  rnurh  erudition  and  in|;enuity.  His  other 
wiirkii  ate,  Ijocture*  on  the  Kvidciicva  vf  the  Chriatian 
I  KeliKiun,  and  on  Moral  I'hiloMphy,  a  ayatcm  of  Nat- 
unil  and  lle*G«)«t  Rcllgiun.  and  aaveral  volumea  of 


Charles  II.  a  grant  of  this  territory,  and  Jn  1683,  ha 
laid  tha  foundation  of  I'bilailclphla.  In  lC9S,t)ie  ^fn- 
emmrnt,  which  waa  ot  fnt  vented  in  I'cnn,  was  taken 
from  him  by  tlic  royal  authority  ;  but  it  was  restored 
two  ycnn  a'(\er.  The  cliartcri  under  which  the  colo 
ny  wan  povemed,  were  gmntcd  by  Penn  as  propri> 
eior;  and  bit  xont  lielil  this  authority  till  llio  revolu- 
tion, when  the  pmprietar^'  claim*  were  purchased  by 
the  Ninto  for  five  hundred  and  eipbiy  thouitnnd  dollara, 
anil  I'enn<y|i-ania  became  independent. 

The  Nxrnnd  coniimmtal  congress  assembled  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  S-ptemlicr,  1773.  The  Ih-clumtion  of 
Independence  was  iwued  bv  eonprr-ss  at  this  placo, 
iiiiy  4,  1~~S.  In  Augut^  1777,  ibe  l}ril»di  invaded 
IVnnsylvania  by  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake.  <)n  tlw 
llili  oT  Septptnber  was  fought  thn  battle  of  IlrBn* 
dywine,  and  on  the  36th,  the  British  look  pomicssian 
oj*  I'hibdclphia.  OtnpciM  removed  to  Ijincaslcr,  in 
INinmylvania.  On  ttui  4th  of  tfctober  wa«  fought 
the  bnltle  of  (>ermnnluwn.  Washinpton's  army  passed 
the  Winer  of  1777  nn.l  I77H  at  Valley  Forp.:.  On 
the  INth  of  June,  177N  the  British  cvacuaiLd  Phila- 
delphia. In  the  summer  of  the  mmc  year,  the  beau 
tiful  valley  of  Wyoming  was  ravaped'by  the  British 
and  Indians.  The  prtient  constitution  of  PcDnsijU 
vnnia  was  odopted  in  1790. 

Biogrgphif.  —  David  Kittenhousc,  an  emine***- 
irononwr,  was  bora  neat  CietroMMswa^*^  ^i.*" 
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DELAVABB. 


&rm,  where  his  natural  taste  for  the  mathematical 
sciences  soon  distinguished  him  from  his  associates. 
Wliile  a  youth,  he  made  a  woodea  clock,  without  any 
scientific  instruction  or  aid  from  any  other  person. 
AAcr  this,  he  gavo  himself  up  to  mechanical  pursuits 
and  to  study.  With  the  help  of  two  or  three  books, 
and  no  instructor,  he  mastered  the  mathematical  sci- 
Gikces  sudiciently  to  read  the  Principia  of  Newton.  In 
the  midst  of  his  labor  and  study,  he  planned  and  exe- 
cuted an  orrery,  which  surpassed  every  thing  of  the 
kind  which  had  then  been  invented.  In  1769,  he  waa 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venua 
over  the  sun's  disk.  The  reputation  which  he  acquired 
by  his  astronomical  labors  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  govomment,  and  he  was  employed  in  many  public 
works  which  required  scientific  knowledge  and  skill. 


He  was  elected  a  member  of  numeroua  learned  sod- 
dies  in  America  and  England,  and  in  1791,  he  suc- 
ceeded Franklin  as  president  oC  the  Philomiphial 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1793,  he  vaa  appointed 
director  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States.  He  dini 
June  26,  1796.  Rittenhouse,  like  Franklin,  wa  a  . 
self-taught  man,  and  his  ingenuity  and  zeal  for  science 
are  abundantly  conspicuous  in  the  works  which  bf 
le(\  behind  him.  Other  distinguished  citizens  of  this 
state  are  Thomas  Godfrey  the  mathematician  and  in- 
ventor of  the  quadrant  called  Hadletf^t  ;  James  Salph. 
the  author  of  a  valuable  hisloiy  of  £ngland,  aud 
many  political  and  miscellaneous  works  ;  Benjamin 
Rush,  the  celebrated  physician;  Robert  Fulton,  the 
first  successful  practiser  of  steam  navigation  ;  Ben- 
jamin West,  tho  celebrated  painter ;  and  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  the  novelist 


t. 


Dblawabb.  Anndla.  —  The  Swedes,  in  1638, 
began  a  settlement  at  Christiana  Creek,  near  Wil- 
nuingtoQ.  They  claimed  the  country  from  C^pe 
Hcnlopcn  to  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware,  opposite  Tren- 
ton, and  named  it  New  Sweden.  The  Dutch  built  Fort 
Casimir,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Newcastle, 
m  order  to  check  the  encroachments  of  the  Sweden  in 
1651  ;  but  the  latter  soon  afler  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  it.  In  1655,  however,  the  Dutch  conquered 
3.\\  the  Swedish  settlements  in  this  territory,  and  it 
tMcamc  a  part  of  the  New  Netherknds.  Delaware  was 
included  in  the  grant  of  the  territory  made  to  Wilham 
Penn  in  1681,  and  formed  a  part  of  Pennsylvania  till 
1691,  when  it  wos  allowed  a  separate  deputy -govern- 
or. It  was  reunited  to  Pennsylvania  in  1692.  In 
1703,  Delaware  was  again  separated  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  had  its  own  legislature,  though  the  same 
governor  presided  over  both  colonies.  Tho  ancient 
forms  of  the  government  were  preserved  through 
the  revolutionary  struggle ;  and  the  existing  consti- 
tution was  framed  in  1792.  It  was  amended  in 
1802. 

Biography.  — James  A.  Bayard,  an  eminent  politi- 
cian of  this  state,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1767. 
lie  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  settled  early  in  life 
itt  Dataware  nbere  he  soon  acquired  practice  and 
Kpulation.     He  waa  choaen  a  msmbor  ot  cxnii^fna' 


from  this  state,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  a&u 
of  the  impeachment  of  Senator  Blount,  in  which  he 
discussed  the  constitutional  questions  of  the  proceed- 
ing with  great  ingenuity.  On  many  other  occasioris 
he  displayed  high  eloquence  in  the  debates  of  con- 
gress. In  1812,  he  strenuously  opposed  the  drclara- 
tion  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  In  1813,  he  a-as 
appointed  by  President  Madison  one  of  the  comml^toi)- 
era  to  treat  for  peace  under  the  proffered  mediation 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  He  proceeded  to  St,  Pv 
lersburg  in  1813,  but  the  war  with  France  prevcn"."! 
the  emperor  from  effecting  his  plan  of  mediation. 
The  nopotialions  with  the  British  were  afterwa:d 
transferred  to  Ghent ;  and  here  a  peace  was  coiicludt'tl 
in  November,  1811,  by  Messrs-  Adams,  Bavard.Clav, 
Russell,  and  Gallatin,  the  American  comrDissioniTs. 
Af\cr  the  ratification  of  the  lreal>',  Mr.  Bararvl  wm 
offered  the  post  of  envoy  to  the  court  of  Russia,  bjt 
declined  it.  He  returned  to  the  I'niloil  States,  ia 
1815,  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  died  i^ljorTiv 
aflcr  reaching  his  home.  Ilis  reputation  as  a  lawver 
and  a  political  orator  was  equolled  by  very  few  of  hit 
contemporaries.  His  powers  of  logic  were  of  tba 
first  order.  Ho  possessed  a  rich  luid  ready  elocu- 
tion, commanding  attention  aa  well  by  hia  fine  cood- 
tcnance  and  manly  person,  as  by  hia  cogent  r 
\  «»&  cnini.>9T«V«;Mlva  viewa> 


MAKYhANU-VinCIMA. 


M4i:ii„tM).  AitHiilu  —  'i'liw  sturir  was 
itH-!^i<ii-il  ill  Virti'iiiu.  iiii-l  ihc  fir^t  :i:u-ii)|>1'iiil 
w(T><  inailn  at  K'-nl  liL-iiiit,  in  (lii-('lii-<i|H'iik< 
III  ihf  (kimi!  v<'iir.Sir  (iinrHi-  I'.iIviti, »:lii'ru 
t,.ril  ItiiUini"rr,<Ai-Mw.\  u  .luri-T  rV.r  ii  <v.l 
»».l.r  llw  iwmo  uf  M,uyI.,»'L     Tli.-  (-..v.rn 


Til." 


r  Ih- 


I'-Hl   « 


i::iii:i!lv  '  |i;ilpii  ni  ili--  ■ 

v.h'rA:  *-»:h>-f„  urmv. 

n  ir>:t-i.  [wiiimiimI   iI»?'i: 

MMl1<-.i  <]k-.)    ill    IVM. 

V  Ikh-,  iiri'l  urirrr.  u:> 
'nl«iiH         ViKi.iMi. 

1  it!:ti,  ir>oi;.  [ii:..i.-.i  ^ 


[ii    liL'ill. 
'    ni>'.|  til.' 


xiil'lin' I    ill    llitti. 


1  |...|.i>l..r    r.-|.r.-  ji 

.•<l    hi   111.-    [.r..,>r:.  ;< 
IV  iii'l(i5:>;iii.l  lti:><I 


aii'l  riitli..li.v<.     In    ll>.V«.    till- 
Ill- jH^.r-.. I"  (!.iv.-niriii-iit,  <-v 


Ki[i>:  U'illi;>iii,  lit.. 
n<'<'.     In  171:mI>< 


»ill..l  l\ 


IlltllUIIO 

■-•I » 


nil  a 


n.l..|.t.'.I   1 


Itiiisraphf. — ( M-ncnil  Jiilin 
K.  Jl..n.inl  »n«  hiim  in  this 
oTnlf!  ill  ItM,  and  cnlrns) 
t)i''  r<iiitin>-nta]  wnice  no  a 
cti|itiiiii  !it  ilx^commcnri'incni 
■if  iho  ri'vriliiiifHinrv  war.  In 
Ifc-,-.  ml-r,  1776,  h.-  ncrivwl 
till-  O'liiniiwiiin  of  major. 
lli>  un«  (irif-  of  llir  most  nhlo 
uml    t'llii-irnt   oflirciH 
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.nil.        II.'   U.lr<    Il.ljl|-.:itl>.-<-|>.-nil  i>r'  l)lC 

tr..r.i  llii- pri«)  wlii-ii   (u'IIitj!   (liitM 

.[iioiiiiil    till    tho  villi  or  Iho  war.      Ik- 

W  i!!i;im  Wirt,  a  <)i-iiinf;iii!tlic>l  lawyer 

iil-Ji  II  iiniivi-  iif  Manlniid. 

L,«w/».  —  Jiiin--^    I. '..f    Engtam!,   in 

iMii:  ..t':i  liirm- i-\ti-iil  wf  tcrriiori'.com- 

IM>  <:\'.f  » i-!iiii  \\s  limit",  to  two  Knj^lish  cum- 

I'li.l.r  :li;*  i;r.ni(  .i  .liart.r  wiis  oliiiiim-il,  and 

.ir-i><|.r.-'.'.  ,l..l   :.  ih.' <<<>.,iilrv,  uii.l   luumk-d  a 

,-iit  ii:  .l..iii.-.'..»ii.  M:..vj:i,  huh;.     Jolin  Smith, 

ili'-«'  ji.iiitiMiTin.  .xiiliinMl  Clif'Sfiiioakc  Bay, 

i>-    riv'-rt  llouiiii*   iii>"  ii,     A   ni-w  oliam-r  was 

•  I  ill.- |.^iiiy  .>i'«:tl.-rt  in  ir>W9;  aii.l  a  third 

I'J.  A  ri|irf-.-iir;ilni-  t;<ii<'rmiu-nl  wo^  i-iiUib- 
unit  til.-  lir^t  .-iilr.iiiiii  :i->->.<iiililv  wiM  ctinvpnt-d 
i.s;.mii.  JiiEK'  -"t.  If;i!l.  A  wriitrn  i-on«im- 
is  (iriii^'tl  liv  tli>-  I.IIII.I.III  |in>[>riclurt  tu  tlw  col* 
ii-.'s  »»<    ,.ii.v:..i„  li^.'l. 

,i.-:il  u:i^  III  lli-.-J.  111.-  Iji.llniii  m.iil.:  n  si.I.I.-ii  nlliick  on  tin, 
:.-  i)ia.|.-  ^-tll''»i.'iils  ;iihl  iiir.-'-i:..-n-.l  thnn  )iiin.ln-.l  mi.l  forty 
till-  |ir.i-  -j-t.-ii  iiii'ii.  nriiii.-ii,  ,-iiii)  cliililnii.  A  wnr  i>iisiicd, 
'v.itiiiii.ti.  nii'l  th.-  Iii'ii:iiis  u.-rc  driven  Imok  inl.i  ih.'  o  il.linifM. 
liJL'K  Iliu  111  Ifi^l.  til.-  ciiniiitiiiy  ■>>'  pn>|iri<.'l'irs  wili  diiuulvod  by 
,  iliu  uutliurily  of  ilic-  king,  «hi>  tixjk  tbo  colony  into 


-.1   iitl 


nil 


-  .hir- 


ing lii'-i'timiiiiiitn!!  in  lli.-  Siiiiih' 
.-m  Si.i<.-«.      Ill- di.tini:iii.h< 'I 
h:m-'-ir  in  n  MrikiiiL'   ni.-inii(-r 
at   (In-  linltic  (if  ill'-  ('o«|H'n«. 
and    iniiv    I"*  viid    i<>   liiivi' 
t'lnH'd  lirr-  nirlutf  of  rh.-  d;,v 
t.v   l.ndiii-:  on  hii  m-n  i..  (i 
riinrL-  wiiUrn.'l  Iny.rti.tH  — 
n  [.nrtii'i-  for  »hi.-Ii  ihi'ir.Mi|rt 
flf  thf  Mnrvliitnl  lin--  l-'.-ii 
fiiii*><i«.       'Colon.'!      Il.>« 
i«  >hii.t   i.i  luivp    had    in 
hniiiN,  at    oiiL'    lime,  diiri 
this  Iiiiitlf.  till-  swonN  of  M' 
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wh'i  hill)  '  liii  own  hiinili.  nn.)  it  thrri'hy  lirniim-  n  roynl  fi'ivcm 

lint num.      \  p.iv.-nior  sind  a  .-..iiHril  wen-  ni>[>.iiiin-d   by 

n  sili'T  ihi-  rriiwn  to  n<hiiini*ti-r  ihf'  iiiithnrily  ;  but  ilir  ruloniiil 
th.-  kit-  a-<«-in)>tif-<i  r..n-inii'  •!.  In  IRII,  nn'otlicr  ItxIInn  initi«- 
I  u'wrp  .dirr.' .■■r<irr<-d..iii'lti»i!iliti>'iic(>ntini)''.ltill16lfl.  On 
III.-  Iin'nkini;  ..ul  ..f  th"  rivil  wnr  in  Kit»lnnd,  iIm;  Vir- 
K'niriti"  r<-iininr.|  riiithi'iil  i.>  \\v  kin|E :  nn.t  n  (1<h-i  »ii, 
«-iit  hv  ih>-  jeirllniii.-iit  I.,  •nbrlm'  ihfin.  'Pf  c«l.»- 
ni>-->  «.-r>'  P'>Tnp.'ll.'-l.  in  lA.V.'.  t»  nrknnwl<vl|!.-  iIh- 
h'.rity  ..f  'Ii'-  |iirliirii-Mt.  (Hi  llw-  n'»il"rnti<.n  of 
:ir'.'s  11.,  VirL*iii:n  UiMmc  n^'nin  n  royiil  rtihuiy. 
111.-  lt'it:-li  iitivi-_':i;'>>n  (icl  ini'in-'l'  l)ic  ini.l''  nf 
rsm:!.  nti'l  •.■ti.r  Br'.->nn.-p«  rtwtinjt  at  thn  Mima 
Til.-  hfpf  'iinrt  ..f  hi<  \.(<-  »:i<  p;.-« '1  in  riiirf-m«-nl.  tim.-  in  th.-  r..'.w>v.  'h.-  Vircinian",  in  IfiTB,  rw  in 
11.-  .Ii.d  ip  «ViuNr  l^^rr.  »ith  ill.-  rrimta'i.in  ..f  ..n^  r.t«-:i  i.n.  :iii-!  .b'***  Nn-baniol  Hnron  P.r  tlioir  l.-ndcr. 
of  ihr  brnvc-^i  nii."l  nv'.  .l.«Tiiii-,'  ..ITl-.th  ..f  th.-  Th.-v  ..l.-niiKd  «.ni.-  nIvntilnB-*  ..w-r  ll-rki-lry.  lh<- 
iT-v.,h.lion.  IHlio  II„iUnd  Willinins  n  tpn-ral  of  r..yid  i...v..f,,..r.  »li..  wa-r.-mr-ltrd  fi.r  a  li.m- to  j^«j. 
iw  mvoltition.  WM  a  native  ..f  thi^  Mate.  ll.-tFrx'wj  plv  with  ihr  pop-ibr  dnnniKU.  ^^A^'^r**^™^ 
in  iiwnyc*m..of  ltafw,\tt\Vw»»wvw,V«-"'*^^*«'*'^ 
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.ion,  and  several  of  those  who  shared   in  it  were 
capitally  punbhed. 

Vireinia  was  much  exposed  to  the  hostilities  of  the 
French  and  Indiana.  In  1753,  the  French  began  to 
erect  forts  within  the  limits  of  her  territory,  and  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddiia  despatched  to  Iheir  commander  a  let- 
ter, by  Ihe  hands  of  George  Washington,  remonstrating 
against  these  encroachments.  Washington  brought 
teck  a  reply  from  the  French  commander,  refusing  to 
withdraw  histroops.  War  broke  out,  and  in  1755,  an 
army  of  English  and  Americans,  under  General  Brad- 
docb,  marched  against  the  French  post  of  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  now  Pittsburg.  They  fell  into  an  ambush, 
and  were  defeated,  July  9,  1755.  The  frontiera  were 
ravaged  by  the  French  and  Indiana,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  of  tbe  inhabitants  killed  or  carried  into 
captivity.  In  .  1758,  an  English  and  colonial  army, 
under  General  Forbes,  captured  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and 
changed  the  name  of  it  to  Fort  Pitt. 

Virginia  remained  <iuiet  till  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution.  In  1775,  the  governor,  Lord  Dun- 
more,  raised  the  royal  standard  against  the  people.  A 
battle  took  place  near  Norfolk,  December  8,  1775, 
and  the  governor  was  defeated.  He  ftcd  on  board 
ship  of  war,  which  bombarded  Norfolk,  and  burnt  that 
=ity,  January  1,  1776.  The  royal  authority  was  now 
at  an  end  in  Virginia,  and  an  independent  government 
was  established.  The  British  invaded  the  state  in 
May,  1779,  and  plundered  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and 
ihe  neighborhood.  In  1781,  another  marauding  expe- 
dition, under  General  Arnold,  —  who  had  deserted  the 
Americans,  and  entered  the  British  service,  —  ravoged 
the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  plundered  Rich- 
mond and  Portsmouth.  The  British  army  under  Lord 
Comwallis  invaded  Vii^nia  from  the  south  during  the 
same  year,  and  several  actiotis  took  place  here.  At 
length,  Cornwallis  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  York- 
town,  where  be  fortified  himself,  and  was  besieged  by 
the  American  army  under  Washington,  while  the 
French  fleet,  under  the  Count  de  Grssse,  blockaded  the 
mouth  of  the  Chempeake.  The  siege  of  Yorktown 
was  begun  September  30,  and  Comwallis  surren- 
dered his  army  of  seven  thousand  men  on  the  I9th 
of  October,  1781.  This  ended  tbe  war  in  Virginia. 
This  state  accepted  the  federal  constitution,  and 
joined  the  Union  in  1788.  The  state  constitution  was 
foimed  in  1776,  and  revised  in  1830. 

Biography.  —  Patrick    Henry,  one    of   the   most 


distinguished  patriots  and  eloquent  oratora  of  tki  ' 
revolution,  was  bom  in  Hanover  county,  Virgina, 
May  29,  1736.  He  received  but  a  dender  edon- 
don,  and  was  brought  up  to  trade  and  agrtcultuic ;  bU 
his  success  was  so  little  encouraging,  that  he  absa 
doned  these  pursuits  for  the  study  of  taw  ;  and  afters 
preparation  of  six  weeks,  he  received  a  lieeoH  to 
practise.  For  some  years  he  lived  in  a  state  ofgRd 
destitution,  and  was  compelled  to  assist  his  &IlK^ 
in-law  in  the  business  of  tavem-keeping.  At  length, 
a  legal  case  between  the  clei^  and  the  colonial  got 
emment  gave  an  occasion  for  the  display  of  hit  e)» 
quencc,  and  raised  him  at  onceto  notoriety.  In  17^ 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  (he  legislature  of  Vir 
ginia,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  taking  the 
lead  in  opposing  the  stamp  act.  The  botdrwM  aid 
eloquence  which  he  diapJayeil  on  this  oecanon  dreV 
the  attention  of  the  whole  slate,  and  made  him  tbe 
most  popular  man  of  the  time.  He  was  one  (rf*  dta 
delegates  from  Virginia  to  the  first  genera]  congreM 
in  1774.  On  the  reception  of  tlie  news  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  he  raised  a  company  of  Tolnnteen, 
which  was  the  first  military  movement  in  Viigiak. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  measures  wlucb  ' 
ended  in  tbe  overthrow  of  the  rQ3ral  authtvi^  in  Vii' 
ginia,  and  the  convention  of  the  colony  in  1775 
appointed  him  cororoondei^ in-chief  of  tbe  foicc*.  ' 
This  command,  however,  he  soon  resigi>ed,  and  «*a 
chosen  the  first  governor  of  Virginia  as  an  independ- 
ent state.  In  1779,  he  retired  from  <^ice,  bat  «» 
reelected  at  the  end  of  tbe  war.     He  was  ooe  of  lbs 


federal  constitution.     Mr.  Hen  , 

constitution,  and  used  all  his  eflbrts  U>  procoie  dw 

rejection  of  it  by  Virginia :  yet,  after  tls  adopboa,  bs 


blind  to  its  merits,  and  became  one  of  id 
firmest  supporters.  He  died  on  tbe  6th  of  Jme, 
1796.  His  fame  as  a  public  speaker  rests  almM 
entirely  on  tradition ;  but  it  is  probable  that  few 
men,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  have  equalled 
bim  in  powers  of  eloquence.  Some'of  tbe  other  em- 
ineni  men  of  Virginia  are  Arthur  and  Bjchard  Henry 
Lee,  both  dbtinguished  in  the  revolutionary  cooocil* ; 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefierson,  Junes  Bladi- 
son,  and  James  Monroe ,  presidents  of  the  United  Stales 
Washington  died  on  the  16th  of  December,  1799 
Jefferson  on  the  4th  of  July,  1626  ;  Madison  oo  tbe  SM 
of  June,  1636,  and  Monioe  on  tbe  4th  of  July,  ISU. 


// 


.  - -     —  grant-  [  England,  on  Oldlown  Creek,  near  Wilmington.     Tht 

HI,  in  1663,1a  Lord  Clarendon,  and  other  persons,  and  government  was  proprietary,  but  a  charter  secnivd  the 
named  AliermarU  County  Colony.  The  fimV  %fe\S.\ft- 1  ^(i^alar  liberties.  In  1677,  the  colony  was  distniM 
mcnt  was  made  about  1660,  by  aconvfuiv  ttoitit^«v\Vf  &  Te^OB.\«.'a&'vek\Q\%x^  people  deposed  Aeir  ,| 
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pncmor,  and  banished  him  from  tlteir  terriloiy.  In  r  wm  fwin.lctl.  A  Bolilcmctil  wm  formed  at  Port  Rm-af 
Ihe  early  part  of  llw  lost  century,  the  popnlaiion  I  l>_v  ooiiic  Stoich  cmigmnls  in  1(»1 ;  but  this  wa« 
wai  increawtd  by  the  arrival  of  lurgc  numbcra  of  ottncktd  and  laid  waste  by  the  Spaniard*  from 
French  PrutMianu,  and  Gennnns.frum  the  counirica  on  I  Si.  Augustine  in  1686.  Shortly  ancrwDn),  a  lariR 
■lie  Rhine,  wim  had  been  driv<;n  from  ilwir  home*  by  I  ntimber  of  Fn-nch  Prolosionts  actllcd  in  South 
the  dcvnataiions  of  war  nnd  reliKiuuK  persecution.  In  Cnrolina.  Frtim  1C86  to  16KJ,  the  colonv  trai 
1711,  the  Kttlemenis  on  Konnoke  and  l^mtteo  Suiind  diatmclcd  bv  a  rebellion  ;  tlw  governor  was  depoaod 
were  attacked  by  lite  Indiiiii^  am)  one  hundred  and  bv  the  pe«.j'.lc  and  hnninW.  In  1693,  ihcac  iroiiblei 
thirty  of  titc  inhabitiml*  miw^nrrcd.  In  17^9,  Itw  iwo  .  u.tc  |>anijilly  retmrt-ed  by  the  repeal  of  the  old  gov- 
CaroliiMH,  t»hi»-h  lind  pn.-viniisly  U-en  undiT  the  iiu|<«'r>  ernmi-til,  and  ilie  eiiinbliitlinwnt  of  a  more  aimpb  and 
intrndriicc  of  tl>e  «nme  binnl  of  pn>pri.-ii>rs,  ncre  .  lilN-nil  form  nf  uilminiHtroiMn.  In  1702,  an  ejipedi- 
finally  wiwmted,  und  mynl  (roveniin'nTw.r.iitirelv  un-  lion  wa*  underliiken  from  South  (iiroliiw  apiinit  llm 
ronm-cted.  were  <-<iiubli«lied  m.-r  ihrm.  During  Ibe  Spnni:ir.U  at  Si.  Auf-uHiim!,  which  miscarried,  and 
revoluliiHiary  war,  the  conlendinR  ormii'>t  made  thi«  invnlvcil  the  colonv  .ii-cplv  in  debt.  This  led  to  the 
Mate  tlie  scene  of  their  operailona.  Tlie  Uiiilc  of  issue  of  paper  moncv.  In  1703,  the  Indians  laid  the 
King's  Mountain  woH  fought  in  North  Cnrolinn.Octolier    frontier  waste,  but  were  snon  reduced  to  submiMion. 
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Biographi/.—  Hugh  William-wi 
citizen  of  thiN  sinle,  woa  bom  in 
Pennsylvania,  May  17,  1757.  I 
fur  tttc  pulpit,  but  from  ill  beallh 
turn  bin  attention  fr«m  theology  to  medi 
■  1760,  he  was  appointed  profi-iuor  of  mathematics 
m  lite  collcgQ  ol  Philadelphia.  Alter  occupying 
,  the  iHMt  three  years,  he  visited  Europe,  and  pur- 
;  sued  his  studies  at  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Utrecht. 
On  bis  return  lo  America,  ho  devote<l  himself 
chiefly  lo  scientific  occupations,  and  wuti  one  of 
(he  committee  appointed  by  ll»  American  Philo- 
supliical  Society  to  ubMrvc  the  tmnait  of  Venus. 
Ills  observations  are  recorded  in  tlie  transartiuns 
of  that  body.  He  nloo  prew^nted  to  the  suciety  a 
theory-  n^pccting  a  comet  which  appeared  about 
thai  time.  In  177.1,  be  ai.min  vinind  Engbnd, 
and  was  examined  by  the  privy  connril  respecting 
Ibe  slale  of  public  feeling  in  the  ciloriies.  It  was 
through  his  hands  that  Franklin  obtained  the  iet- 
icni  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  which  were  sent  to 
Ruston,  and  became  tlic  cause  of  great  excitement 
in  Ibe  colonics.  He  next  visited  Holland,  and 
returned  to  America  In  1777.  He  established 
himself  at  Edenion,  in  Nonh  Carolina,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  state  legislalure,  and  of  congress. 
In  17N7,  he  was  sent  as  a  dclegulc  to  ihe  convention 


'6.  \  In  1701,  the  church  of  England  i 


■  established  in 


it  Philadelphia,  which  frnmtHl  the  feilcrol 
uf  which  he  was  a  strong  supporter.  AHcrihe  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  ha  retired  to  private  life,  in  whicli 
he  eunlinued  to  occupy  himself  wiih  liternrv-  and  sci- 
entific: studies.  In  101 1,  he  published  a  work  on  the 
climnte  of  the  United  States  as  compun;d  with  the 
r»rn-!<|>ondinff  parrs  of  the  old  continent,  and  in  1812, 
a  History  of  North  Carolina,  in  two  volumes,  lie 
di'.l  on  the  sad  of  May,  1819.  William  Huopor. 
niitiibi-r  eminent  citizen  of  this  stale,  was  bom  at  EIim. 
ton,  Juno  17th,  1743,  and  began  the  pmciicc  of  tlie 
Liw  in  tlial  town,  lie  craigmted  to  North  Carolina  in 
I'trr,  and   soon   rOM  to  distinction  in  tl)C  state. 


South  Carolina,  and  all  dinsentcra  were  excluded  from 
llw  legislature.  In  1706,  a  French  and  Spanish  squad- 
ron appeared  off  Charleston,  and  landed  troops  to 
attack  the  place,  but  iliey  were  repulsed,  in  1715,  a 
gcneml  Indian  war  bnike  out,  headed  by  the  YtUnas- 
sei-M,  and  involving  all  the  Indian  tribc^  from  Cape 
Fear  River  to  the  Aluliama.  The  frontiara  were  des- 
olated. Port  Royal  was  abandoned,  Clurieston  wa^  in 
danger,  and  the  colony  seemed  near  its  ruin;  bid  at 
length  the  Indians  were  defeated,  on  the  banks  of 
tlic  Saskchatcbie,  and  driven  into  Florida.  In  1719, 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  ruae  in  rebellion  agninst 
ttie  propriciar}'  government,  and  in  1729,  the  country 
was  made  a  roynl  prui  ince.  In  1776,  the  British 
made  nn  attempt  upon  Charleston  :  they  land'.^d  a 
itrung  force  nn  Ixng  Islam),  near  Sullivan's  Island,  at 


I  a  di'legata  lo  Ihe  first  continental  congrc^n,  and  a  [  llie  mouth  of  ('hDrlfsion  harbor,  and  attacked  Fort 
signeroftlH;  I>eclaniti«i  of  Independence.  Ilediedin  Mtmlirie,  which  wbh  bumliarded  on  the  28th  of  June. 
(Jci'iber,  1700.  |  'Die  gnrriom.  liowe\er,  repulsed  iheir  aMailanls.     In 

Sot-TH  Cabolitia.  AmatM.  —  Ctarcndon's  charter,  1779,  the  war  was  again  carried  into  this  state.  Cen- 
embmced  ail  the  territory  fnim  Virginia  to  Florida,  eral  Lincoln  commanded  the  American  army,  and  nii 
After  l)»a  firat  •citlement  in  Norih  Carolina,  the  pro-  |  attempt  was  made  to  drive  the  British  from  Savannah, 
prii.'tors,  in  1670,  began  another  on  Ashley  River,  in  (Miirgia,  Ihji  without  succem.  In  17M),  a  Strong 
wliere  they  founded  Old  Charleston.  This  H.'tllcmenl  i  British  force,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  invaikd  South 
•VBS  named  the  Carteret  County  Colonif,  Slaves  Carulina,  and  laid  siege  lo  Charleston,  which  surren- 
were  intruduccd  into  this  colonv  the  same  vtar  from  i  demi  on  the  ISlh  of  U»i .  'W«k  vt^i^  wa5««K«\ 
Barladoes.     In  16S0,  the  prese'nl  city  of  6iarienQQ\TCe«MUk«lta&  m«f  %V*»^  V*^^^^*"^' 
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of  CamdcD  was  fought  on  the  16th  of  August 
General  Greene  took  the  command  of  the  American 
army  in  ihe  south  in  1761.  The  battle  of  the  Cowpenii 
was  fought  on  the  17lh  of  January,  that  of  Guilford 
on  the  15th  of  March,  and  that  of  Eutaw  Springs  on 
ihe  8th  of  September.  The  British  authority  was 
now  restricted  1o  Charleston  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, and  their  troops  remained  quiet  in  that  city 
till  December,  1783,  when  they  evacuated  the  stale. 
The  existing  consiJtution  was  adopted  in  1790,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  amended. 

Biography.  —  David  Bamsay,  an  eminent  physician 
and  l^torian  of  this  slate,  was  bom  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  April  2,  1749.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  a  physician,  and  began  hia  practice  in  Mary- 
land, from  which  state,  aAcr  a  residence  of  a  year, 
he  removed  to  South  Carolina,  whore  he  soon  rose  to 
eminence.  When  the  revolutionary  troubles  com- 
menced, he  took  the  popular  side,  and  labored  with 
his  pen  to  promote  the  cause  of  independence.  For 
some  time,  he  attended  the  army  as  a  surgeon.  After 
this,  he  became  a  leading  member  of  tlie  legislature 
of  South  Carolina,  and  his  public  services  were  con- 
tinued.in  that  capacity  to  the  end  of  the  war.  When 
Charleston  was  occupied  by  the  British,  they  banished 
him  to  St.  Augustine,  where  he  remained  in  exile 
nearly  a  year.  In  1782,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
congress,  and  for  a  year  filled  the  post  of  president 
pn  ten^ore,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hancock, 
Ilie  latter  port  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  practico 


of  his  profession,  and  to  literary  pursuits.  Od  te 
sixih  of  May,  1815,  he  was  shot  in  the  street  aem.  Ui 
own  house  by  a  maniac,  and  died  of  the  wound  tw 
days  aRerward.  Dr.  Ramsay  is  best  known  by  )m 
historical  writings.  In  1785,  be  published  a  HMn; 
of  the  Revolution  in  South  CaroUna,  and  in  1790,  ■ 
Hislory  of  the  American  RevtdutioD.  In  1801,  W 
published  a  Life  of  Washington,  and  in  1806,  a  HiNo- 
ry  of  South  Carolina.  He  left  behind  him,  in  Ptau 
script,  a  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  fiia 
settlement  of  the  colonies  to  the  year  1806,  and  i 
Universal  History  Americanized.  The  former  was 
published  in  three  volumes,  and  the  latter  in  twelve. 
Dr.  Bamsay  was  a  careful  and  diligent  collector  d 
facts,  and  his  writings  are  among  the  best  authoritiM 
for  the  history  of  our  country.  Among  tbe  other  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  this  state  was  Charles  Cotet- 
worth  Pinckney,  who  served  in  the  revolutionary  army, 
and  in  several  public  stations,  particularly  in  that  of  nun- 
Ister  plenipotentiary  to  Franco  during  the  adminiMra- 
tion  of  Washington.  Ho  died  in  16!25.  Henry  I^ui- 
rens,  a  native  of  this  state,  was  distioguisbcd  in  the 
revolution.  He  was  president  of  congresa  in  1776 
^7,  and  '78,  aRer  which  he  was  appcuated  minaM  ! 
plenipotentiary  to  Holland ;  but  on  his  voyaga  id 
Europe,  he  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  impfit- 
oned  in  the  lower  of  London.  Afler  hk  release,  b 
was  one  of  tbe  commlsHoaeis  who  .negotistad  As 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  He  died  ■ 
1792. 


■11  i-*^'*'  ■^'"^''-  —  This  stale  remained  unsettled  I  the  Methodist  preachcra,lookanint6r«tinthbiiDder*k 
till  li32,  when  (.cneral  James  Ogle  ihorpe  obtained  a  ing,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  Oipban  Asvlum  ia 
charier  for  establishing  a  colony  here.  The  first  sejtle-  the  colonv.  The  Spaniards  in  Florida  occasioned 
ment  was  made  at  Savannah.    'Whiiefte\da»4VJea\ft^,\TOMc."ti\.twihte  to  the  Betilers,and  hostilities  were  <si 
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rii^d  on  fftr  ■onw  ycare  hetweon  the  two  pntvincca. 

At  the  finit  Hcitlemrnt  ofUeorgia,  alnvety  wad  'iKi''ly 
I  pruliibitrd,  and  ilcciarcd  to  be  immoral,  nnH  contntry 
t  fu  rite  laws  of  Kncland.  Hut  after  mime  time,  the 
I  inhnbilnnts  b(>9:nn  io  hire  nlavcs  of  iho  Caroliniani, 
I   aiul  the  lawn  agamM  slavery    were    rclaxifl.     Ky 

Arf^nt^,  ihc  pnihibiiiun  van  rci  aitiilc,  and  slaves 

wcnr  iinportcd  into  (he  atutv  directly  from  Africa. 

In  thit  mnnnr^r,  Georp:*  bccomv,  like  CiirvlicMi, 
.   a  {itantiii}{  Mate  with  xlnve  hit>i>r.     In   1732,  the 

triMtces,  wltu   had   previously  eu-rciscd  rtic    |iro- 

Crietar}-  (Mvprnmcnt,  re^ifpiiil  their  charier  to  the 
inf!,  iiii'l  '••■itr-iia  waH  chaii;;i-d  to  a  royal   roluny. 

Thi^  <tnr>.'  wrkitho  laxt  lo  jiiin  ihf*  ori);)nnl  ihirtii-n, 
i    wliirh  ixHiifil  tli(>  Ik-clntBliim  of  lndi-)ifn'lrtK'e.      In 

Ih«eml»-r.   HT*,  iIr-  Itriliiih  caplurvd   Savannah, 

niiH  Ix'ld  it  liH  tin;  concliiHion  of  ihi;  »-ar.  TIk; 
'.  nholc  rolony  wan  riilm-cil  lo  lltf'ir  iiiilliority. 
j  hi  Si'|>ii>inlifr,  1779,  an  attempt  wa*  mndn  by  lite 
{    Ariu-rii'iini,  lusiMipd    by  lite  Fn-»ch    flct'l    linilcr 

the   Ciiunl   d'F.HlainE,  lo   recon-r    Savannah,  bin 
'    without  iiiiPCT'!«.     The  atnK-  wa»  finally  eviunutcd 
I    by  ilu-  Itriiiiih,  in  July,  I'HS.     The  prcM.-i)t  coii- 
'    fiiitiitiiin    wan   framed   iu    1 798,   aixl    Ihu    aiiicc  rc- 
I    ccived  amendmenln. 

'  I  Uingniphf.  —  Lyman  Hall,  a  diMtingiiiHhed  cil> 
,  izf n  <if  ihia  Mate,  wan  born  in  C-unneciicut,  in 
'    17:)],  mill    educnicd    for    the    medical    prufewion. 

Abotit  thi^  vear  1752,  he  removed,  in  company  with 
I     fnrly    familu^   of    New    England   rmipmnl*,  lo  ibe 

tlintricl  of  Medway,  in  Georgia,  lie  pracliMid  his 
i     railing  at  Sunbuiy,  in  that  ttaic,  till  the  commencement 

iif    ihe   revolulion.     The   Gi-oi^nnn  at  firel  did  not 

p-nernlly  rmbreccthc  revolutionary  cause,  but  showed 
I     a  dixpiniiion  to  aiihmil  lo  Briiiih  authority-     The  dis- 

tru-i  in   which   Mr.  Hull    resided,  howi-vcr,  iitclincd 

str<>n(;ly  to  rrvtslance ;  and  in  March,  1775,  he  was 

chtiM-n  by  his  parish  a  d>.-lef^tc  lo  ilie   congrcsi   at 

lliitudelphia.     This  pariih  was  nncrwanl  nnmi;d  Lib- 

frlgt  in    commemoration   of  the    circunislancc   of  its 

having  ly^n  the  first  in  itte  ntaie  lo  lake   the  side  of 

ini)i-|icndrnce.  In  Julv,  1775,  Georgia  acceded  to 
j  ilif>  •■■mfnlerncy.  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  ihc  signers  of 
'     ibc   Ih-clnnilion   of  Independence,     lie  coniiniird  a 

nicTiibcr   of    ongieM   till    I7W,      When    ibe    Ilritish 

overran   Georgia,    ihry  confiscated    all  his   prapertv, 

and  cumpelleil  his  family  to  Ace  from  the  slate.  At 
i  ihe  ctine  of  the  war,  Mr.  Halt  was  elccleil  governor 
i      Df  Georgia-     The  latter  part  uf  hi*  life  vmn  pasflcd  in 

reiirrrnenL     He  died  about  ihe  year  1790.     George    the  Mi 

%Va1ti>n,  an  eminent  ciiizcn  of  Oeor^,  was  bom   in    h=d  icfms  wiih  the  Rcltlen,  and  the  country 

Virginia  in  1740.     He  was  brought  upas  a  carpenter,    pieacni  moment  (IN50)  is  threatened  with  iKMtililivs. 

Iiiit  after  removing  to  Georgia,  practised  the  profession         Mississirri.     Aimah.  —  This    Ktatc  wan  originally 

of  the  law.     Me  wasa  member  of  ihe  contincnial  Clin-    reganlcd  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  FreiK-li  ciiluny  of 

gn-v.  nnd  asigncrof  the  I>eclarationof  lnde]M'iideDCc.    LouiMana.     In  1716,  ilx-  Kreiirh  fonwd  n  M>iilenMmt 

He  died  in  IHOI.  ;  wlwr<'  ihe  cily  uf  Nalrlx-K  now  hiands.     Tliis  colony 

Alaiians.     vlasfi/f.^'niis  state  was  at  first  a  part    waaafterwanlHdt-iitruveil  by  ihc  iiHlians  in  the  vicinity 

uf  Georgia,  and  ronlained,  when  disroven-d,  n  very     At  ihe  cIihc  of  the  ^'^■ne)t  war,  in  I7li:l,  tlu>  cirtinir\ 
,      niiiiienMn    Indian     pn^nilation,    which    al«>    eilemhil     was  ceded  to  (ireut   llritain.     1'Ih-  Sjianiurih  eliiiinnl 

inio  (irorgia.     The    riKMt   con iiide ruble   Irils-s    Mere    it  as  a  [lart  of  Florida  ;  bul  in  179N,  they  r(din()ui)ibcd 

-.lie  CnfLv,   riHTobees,   ClHiciawa,   ami    ('lii<-k.iviw ik     llieir  claims  la    the    Tailed  Staler,     ll 'had  then  fi-w 

SiHnc  of  ihev  made  considerable  prugresa  in  civiliza-     while   sr-ttlem.  bul   in   early   lirnes  trns  the  seal  of  a 

tion.      In  lK17..\lBbama  wasseparaled  from  Gt^irgia,    largi-  Indian  (Hipiilation.     'I1iis  was  llic  native  cuuiilry 

and  nuide  a  terrilory  of  the  I'nilcd  Stales.      In  1HI9,  it  '  of  die  Nalclw-i  trilie,  who  have  given  iheir  name  l« 

was  adinillcd    into  die    Union  as  a  slate.     Since  ibis    one  of  the  ehief  towns  in  ihc  slate,  where  their  chief 

penud,  the  Indians  have  been  removed  to  the  terrilory  |  settlements  existed  when    they  were  firil  visited   bj 

west  oftbe  MiwisippL  .  the  French.     Uisraaippi 

pLoaifiA.    jlwu/s.-— Flondawaadiacevcfcdby  the  '  in  IftVI. 


Spaniards  under  I'imce  di>  l^'on 

llemciltM  wenr  made  here  till  l'V>.'i  ;  wlien  ibc  Spdi^ 
iurcU  finindvd  ^1.  Augustine,  uhich  is  now  the  oldest 
town  ill  ihc  Unilcd  Stales.  Very  liilb*  prepress,  how- 
ever, tvBS  iiiadc  in  lliv  snilemcnt  of  the  country, 
which  remained  a  wilderness,  abondoneil  lo  the  Indians. 
In  I7C3,  Florida  was  ecdvd  lo  Great  Itritain  ;  but  in 
1783,  it  was  restored  lo  Spain.  In  INSO,  the  I'u'ted 
Slates  Bciuircd  il  by  treaty.  In  1R43,  ii  was  admitted  | 
into  the  rniun.  The  Indians  of  Florida  an;  iiuiiierous 
and  warlike,  and  have  never  been  entirely  siilHlued. 
Ever  since  ihe  acquisition  of  the  country  hv  ihe  t.'nit- 
ed  States,  Florida  lias  been  disturtieil  hy  fndian  Ikw- 
lilities  at  intervals.  Tho  most  noted  Irilic  is  ilutt  of 
the  SrmiHolft,  a  name  which  signifies  nttiaieaifi ;  ibis 
tribe  consisting  of  individuals  Hho  have  fled  from  the 
surrounding  com  muni  lies.  A  portion  of  this  tribe, 
who  refused  to  emigrate  lo  the  lands  assigned  them  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  carried  on  a  war  with  the 
Tnited  Stales,  which  continued  from  1B35  to  IHiS, 
and  in  which  lliey  caused  tho  itilinhitnnts  much  annoy- 
ance. They  occupied  a  ibickel  in  the  wildemcM 
called  llic  Errrgladr*,  from  which  they  sallied 
occosionnlly,  and  inade  doiperale  attacks  on  the 
United  Slates  Iroojis.  They  were  at  Inst  subdue], 
and  some  of  them   removei!   to  ilic 
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llic  Indians  who  r 


[i  are  still  on 
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LoDTSMNA.  Annah.  The  French  were  the  first 
who  Bellied  mthia  country  though  it  liad  prolinbly  been 
bot'ore  visited  by  the  SpuninTda  of  De  Soio''9  expedi- 
tion. The  French  ciaimud  the  icrriiory  in  consequence 
of  their  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  Toundcd  New 
Orleans,  and  |0ive  the  colony  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
from  Louis  XIV.  Id  1763,  they  ceded  it  to  Spain  ; 
but  in  1800,  it  wns  convevfil  l.iicli  i..  Fmnce  by  treaty. 
When  ihc  valley  of  the  Mississippi  began  to  fill  up 
with  set  tiers,  it  became  very  im|iorliirit  to  the  United 
States  to  acquire  Louisiana,  in  order  to  secure  the 
outlet  of  thai  river.  It  was  therefore  purchased  of 
the  French  by  the  American  governmeni,  in  1803, 
for  fifleen  millions  of  dollars.  Louisiana  then  com- 
prised an  indefinite  extent  of  ndjoining  territory  in- 
cluding the  present  ntnies  of  Louisians,  Arkan»is 
Mississippi,  wilha  wide  tract -westward,  e^tlcnding  to  tlie 
Kocky  Mountains.  In  1S12,  the  prcscut  stale  of  Lou- 
isiana was  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  the  lutlcr  part 
of  1814,  the  Briti&h  in  vuded  Louisiana  from  (he  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  attempted  io  caplure  New  Orleans,  On  the 
8th  of  January,  1815,  was  fought  ihe  celebrated  battle 
near  this  city,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
British,  and   the  total    miscarriage  of  their  espedi* 


many  ycnrs,  General  Taylor  has  resided  •!  1 

Kou^e,  Louisiana. 


Biography  General  Tuylo  u»  bo  n  \  rg  o  n 
1790.  He  entered  the  army  at  un  early  n(!;c  ;  ond  in 
1812  was  incommond  of  Fori  Harrison,  wlili  ihe  grade 
of  captain.  In  the  war  wilh  (Jfta  Britain,  he  look  a 
prominent  part,  and  dislint[uiahed  himself  in  many 
coniests  willi  the  Indians,  and  especially  in  the  Semi- 
nole war.  In  1845,  he  was  pineed  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  occupalion  at  Corpus  Chrisii,  in  Texas.  The 
war  wilh  Mexico  followed,  throughout  which  he 


Aroksas.     Annah.  —  This  atate  belonged  onp-   ' 
nally  to  Louisiana.     In  1819,  it  was  made  a  tenitoni] 
government;  and   in  1836,  it  was  admhicd 
into  the  Union. 

TF.iJts.  Annah.  —  Previously  to  1$S0, 
Texas  formed  a  remote  and  merely  nomiinl 
part  of  the  conquest  of  Cortez,  inbablM  trf 
predatory  Indian  tribes;  but  in  ihai  year, 
the  Spaniards,  having  -driven  tHit  a  colooyof 
French  who  had  established  thenoMlfcs 
al  Matagorda,  made  iheir  first  pcnr*- 
neni  selilement  at  San  FnuiCJsco.  ttt 
the  con^iiimnuition  of  Mexican  indrptn- 
dence,  Texas  wos  constituled  one  of  A* 
federal  slates  of  Mexico,  In  conjunciioa  «itb 
(he  Bdjacenl  slate  of  Coabuila,  a  union  nn 
unpopular  wilh  ihe  Texans,  and  which  aa* 
productive  of  the  tirsl  disagreement  with  lir 
central  govemmenl.  In  1821,  th«  coloniii- 
lion  of  Texas  commenced  by  ciltz^usorLh*  ' 
United  Slates  of  America.  A  leading  pi» 
necr  in  these  proceedings  was  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  of  Durham,  in  Connecticut.  His  fim 
settlement  was  between  the  Brazos  and  the 
Colorado  In  the  year  1S35,  iln  -  - 
from  Me\  CO  commenced  ;ni  1  -..■.  ]-:;'  - 
ndepondence  of  Texas  wa.i  f  .  s.  bv 
he  J  feai  and  cap  ureof  the  Mi  xican  pre«i- 
den  Sana  Anno  at  San  Jacinto.*  Thi.< 
occurred  on  he  «l$t  April,  1836.  In  1845. 
on  act  was  paa'^;d  t^  the  congress  of  ihe 
Ln  ed  *•  a  es  for  Iho  aimexutiun  of  TexM 
Io  lie  I.  n  on  and  Ihis  was  speedily  consum- 
ed by  ll  0  consent  of  the  people  oT  that  country 
oflor  admitted  into  the  UnioD. 


*  Inthii-rclebratedbsttle,  OcneralllomtaniK-asnsiuata'l- 
cr  :  nrnrlj  the  whole  Mexican  umi  was  aiuuhUated.  Sand 
Anns  was  pcrmittirf  to  go  Io  WMhington,  where  \\e  had  at 
interview  with  I'rcsidonl  JiicksriTi.  II.  i ...-  -^  i  ■  ,  ;,  toVna 
Ouz  in  a  Govpninieiit  veasel.  He  lo«l  hii  power  in  Mcxko 
for  a  time,  out  was  ajjaia  aimli    ;  :   ■  ,  1.     He  w« 

•ignall;- VlCtorioua.     He  wil3_  elected  presidem  of  the  I  JSSi^  w  M?ii.^^"^.'';iml  Wok  .  l«^^^ta£ 


United  States  on  the  7ih  of  tlovemUt,  ^B4fi.    ?<n  \-«m  vUIl  Uexico. 
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MiSDoum.  ^MUib.—Tltia  state  wu  firatset- 
tied  by  the  PreiKh  ia  1764,  whan  ihcy  rounded 
St.  Louii.  All  ihia  part  of  (he  country  wns  then 
repinled  as  a  portion  of  Louisiana.  Tho  French 
■ctllcmenti  made  little  progress,  and  there  were 
very  tew  white  inhabitant.*  in  this  quarter,  when, 
by  ibc  purchoMc  of  Louisiana,  this  rc|^on  came 
into  the  poaHcniiun  of  ihc  United  Stoics.  In 
ItVH,  Muuouri  was  crcctetl  into  a  territory ;  and  in 
IKil.  it  was  adrniltcl  into  the  I'nion  bb  a  Mate. 

Afler  Missouri  had  applied  to  congrcn  for 
odmifliion  into  the  Union,  a  proposition  was  made 
In  exclude  slavery  from  the  stale,  as  a  condition 
of  its  adiniwiion.  A  violent  debate  ensued.  A 
conipromittc  wn-i  propowd  by  Mr,  Clay,  and 
adopted  ;  ihin  lulcratcd  slavery  south  of  bt.  36-30 
north,  and  prohibited  it  north  of  that  line.  This 
in  called  the  "  MU*<mri  Compromite." 

Tex:(essee.  AnitnU,  —  This  Ptalc  was  origi- 
nally a  part  of  North  Carolina.  Scitkmcnu 
were  mailc  here  obout  the  middle  of  the  las; 
century,  but  were  destroyed  by  the  Indiana. 
AfliT  the  expulsion  of  the  hostiio  tribes  in  1780, 
now  settlers  establishnl  themselves  here;  and  in  1790,  i  liaa,  March  ISih  1767.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  h* 
TcnrteMce  was  ceded  by  North  Carolina  to  the  Uailcd  lemoTed  to  the  west  district  of  North  Carolina,  which 
Stot<-<,  and  creeled  into  a  tcrrilury.  In  1796,  il  wm  j  afterward  became  the  slate  of  TenncMea.  His  |Mib- 
adniiitf'd  into  the  Union.  lie  career  h%  a  general  and  as  President  of  ih*  United 

Bi-'sraphy.  —  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  fori  loog    States  has  been    noticed  in   anotliLT  chapter  of  thii 
time  a  c-iiizen  of  Tennessee,  wns  bom  in  South  Cbto-  I  work.     He  died  June  8th,  1645. 


Kb.mcck' 


limbics  fmin   home  were  into  North  Carolina. 

Daniel  Bonne,  who  c'ltablbibed  himitelf  I  From  this  state,  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  acroea  the 

west  of  the  Apnloctiiari  Mountains,  i  Cumberland  Mountains,  with  five  componions,  in  May, 

"      Thn  territory  woa  then  regarded  |  1769.     Boone  and  one   of  the  company  were  taken 


in  Ibc  wild* 
aboiiiilipyear  1770. 
a*  a  part  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  as  ihe 
rcjiiniry  became 
iV'ttled,  that  Slate 
sfireed  toasepar- 
aiion,  and  in  1793 
Kentucky  was  ad • 
mined  as  a  state 
into  the  Union, 
lis  ronNlilution 
«ns     funm^d     in 

I7n9. 

tliograpkf.  — 
hanii'l  ltui>nr,the 
lirat  while  nun 
who  penetreted 
iiiii>  the  wjtdei- 
•H1W  of  Keitiiicky 
was  bum   in  Vir- 

Cinia  >nl73H.and 

in  early  life,  manifetted   a   gtMt   fondncM   for   ihe  {  by  the  savages,  but  attA^  <^\\  «■ 
sdveniurooB   punuil   of  hunting  in  tin  woods.     His .  TClunci  ^mm.    %nwM«B&'to»« 
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in  Kentucky,  and  in  1773,  they  reroored  their  feml- 
lies  into  that  country.  These  were  aoon  joined  by 
other  eraigranta.  Boone  erected  a  fort  in  1775  on 
the  River  Kentucky,  where  the  town  of  Boonesborough 
is  now  situated  :  here,  in  1777,  he  was  twice  ' 
by  the  Indians,  but  he  repulsed  them.  Id  the 
following  year,  while  hunting  with  a  num* 
ber  of  companions,  they  were  captured  by 
the  savages.  Boone  was  adopted  by  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  Chiliicoihe,  and  would  have 
been  contented  to  remain  with  the  Indians, 
had  not  the  thoughts  of  his  wife  and  children 
kept  alive  the  desire  to  escape.  After  a 
while,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  effect  this, 
and  reached  his  home  after  a  journey  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  which  he  performed 
in  four  days,  eating  only  one  mesi  in  all 
that  time.  Shortly  afterward,  hia  fort  was 
besieged  by  a  body  of  four  hundred  and 
fifly  savages  and  Canadians,  under  British 
colors;  but  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of 
but  fifly  men,  succeeded  in  repulsing  them. 
Boone  was  engaged  in  many  other  encoun- 
ters and  adventures  with  the  Indians,  in 
which  he  saved  his  life  by  singular  courage 
and  dexterity.  He  was  throughout  life  pas- 
sionately fond  of  solitary  roaming  in  the 
forest,  and  as  the  settlement  of  the  country 
advanced,  he  complained  that  his  old  haunts 
were  encroached  upon  by  his  neighbors. 
In  1798,  he  removed  into  Upper  Louisiana, 
as  the  country  on  the  Missouri  was  then 
called,  and  settled  on  that  river,  beyond  the 
inhabited  region.  Here  he  followed  hia 
usual  course  of  life,  hunting  and  trapping, 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Septem- 
t)cr,  1829. 

Ohio.  —  Annah.  The  first  settlements  in 
this  state  were  made  by  a  company  of  revo- 
lutionary ofBccrs  and  soldiers,  to  whom  the 
old  continental  congress  made  a  grant  of  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.  This  company 
was  organized  at  Boston,  under  the  name  of  the  Ohio 
company.  The  first  emigration  took  place  in  1786, 
when  an  association  of  forty -seven  persons  from  Massa- 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  founded  Mari- 
the  7th  of  April.  Another  settlement  was 
the  following  year  at  Columbus,  on  the  Ohio, 
;  miles  above  the  spot  where  Cincinnati  now 
Those  who  established  themselves  here,  were 
from  the  Middle  States.  Some  French  emigrants 
formed  a  settlement  at  Gallipolis,  In  1791.  Connecti- 
cut, by  virtue  of  her  charier,  claimed  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Ohio ;  the  former  she 
reliiiquishcd  ;  the  latter  was  adjusted  by  her  receiving 
a  tract  in  Ohio,  which  was  culled  the  Western  Reserve. 
This  lay  along  the  southern  shore  of  Luke  Erie.  In 
1795,  it  was  sold  by  Connecticut,  and  the  money 
received  became  the  foundation  of  her  noble  school 
fund.  A  sclllement  was  made  nt  Clevelond  in  1796. 
The  Western  Reserve  was  mainly  settled  by  people 
from  Connecticut.  Ohio,  with  a  considerable  part 
of  the  neighboring  region,  was  comprised  in  a  territorial 
government  calablishcd  by  the  United  Slates  in  1781, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohio."  Indian  wars  for  some  lime  checked  the  progress 
of  the  settlements ;  but  the  savages  were  at  Icnph  sub- 
diied.  In  1802,  Ohio  was  admiUed  'in\o  \W  \3iuoa  w  o. 
atate.      


Biography.  —  William  Henry  HarriMM, 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  a  long  time  k  citizen  of 
Ohio,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  Febniuy  9tb,  1773.  He 
served  in  the  army  at  a  very  eoxly  age,  uid  wu  tiXM 
appointed  to  an  important  commaiid.      Ob  the  dirinoa 


■  chus 
etta,  oi 

about  s: 
stands. 


of  the  North-western  Territory,   be    was    appoinie^ 

governor  of  the  territory  of  Indiana.  His  public 
services  have  been  mentioned  in  the  historv  of  the 
United  States.  He  died  April  4th,  1841,  haring  been 
president  only  about  thirty  days. 

I.-4DIANA.  —  Annals.  This  country,  which  was  a  put 
of  what  the  French  called  Upper  Louisiana,  was  visited 
by  the  early  French  adventurers  from  Canada,  and  ■ 
settlement  woa  formed  at  Vincennes,  in  1730.  The 
settlers  were  mostly  soldiers,  who  had  served  in  the 
armies  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  for  thirty  orfimy  years  they 
remained  here  buried  in  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness, 
remote  from  civilized  society,  and  assimilated  in  man- 
ners nearly  to  Iheir  savage  neighbors.  The  transfer  of 
the  country  lo  the  Uritish,  in  1763,  in  consequence  of 
their  conquests,  did  not  disturb  them  ;  and  for  a  long 
timc,noadditionalEeltlcmentswcremade  in  this  quarter. 
During  the  revolutionary  war,the  French  of  V'iitcennes 
showed  a  friendly  disposition  toward  the  Americans,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  received  a  gmnt  of  land, 
in  the  neighborhood  oftb-it  town, at  the  end  of  the  coo- 
lest. Settlements  of  Americans  began  to  be  fomu-d  in 
Indiana  about  the  close  of  the  last  centurj-,  and  a  itr- 
ritorial  government  was  established  here  in  ISOl. 
The  Indians  gave  much  trouble  to  the  settlers  in  this 
quarter,  and  here,  in  November,  1611,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe.  Indiana  wu  adcitted  into  tha 
t^UTOWiia  1816. 


IHUIANA— MICUIOAH  — IOWA— WIBCOHSi:!- 


Illi:<oi9.  —  Anxali.  Thin  muic  wns  vuiitcd  by 
MarqiKllo,  a  French  traveller,  in  1C7!I ;  and  a  few 
rcan  later,  •PiilcmenlB  were  formetl  by  llw  French  at 
KaMlcBBkia  and  Cahokia.     These,  however,  made  little 
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pragma,  and  the  countfy  terasioed 
mMily  ft  wildemcaL  By  the  tr«ity 
of  1763,  ihia  icfcno  came  into  the 
powcaiion  oflheBritiah;  ilwaa,  how- 
ever, claimed  by  Virginia,  aod  waaa 
pari  of  ihc  Icrritoiy  ceded  by  that 
mate  to  the  United  Statm,  in  1787. 
Ill  July  uf  this  >'ear,  the  North-wcU 
(crrilnry  was  funneU  under  a  govcm- 
iiiriii  liy  riinjin'fa  ;  ii  included  Ohio, 
lixliiiitti,  Illitiiiiti,  Michigan,  and  the 
t.-rril«>r>'  of  \M«:onaiu.  In  1809, 
lllifioiii  Hiin  randc  a  scpanta  terri- 
inry.  Ill  ININ,  it  wu  udmitled  iolo 
ilii-  riiiiin  as  n  nlntc. 

MKid'iA.s.  — ,4™*!/*.   The  French 
fniiii  Cikiiiirln  visi[«'d  iliifl  state  at  an 
■  ':irly    |)<'rio(l.     Clinmplain   ciplorcd 
ill).-  i'Uiinir\'  on    the   iihore  of  Ljiko 
Duron  in  1615;  and  about  IGSO.tho 
I'n'iieh  ma<le  a  seltlomenl  at  Mack- 
iiiiiu*,  utii-rc  ihey  built  a  furl  and  cs- 
iiililislu-d  a  misaiunary  station.    Soma 
linu:  nncr  this,  they  erecird  a  fortifi- 
ration  on  the  si  rait  connecting  I  jikc  St. 
Clair  with  Lake  Kric,  and  named  il 
Furl   Ponleharlrain.      Hero  is   now 
the  cily  of  Detroil.    This  place  made 
II  prominent  (igurc  in  the  enrly  his- 
[ory  of  (he  French  M-Iilemenl«,  and 
mihscnuenilv  in  the  wnrs  between  the  Frencli  imd  F.iig- 
lUh.    In  1763,  upon  tlic  coni]iii-st  nf  L'nnndo  by  the  Brit- 
ish, this  cniinlrj'  jinwed   inlr>  their  imsscusiun ;   b'jl  the 
garrison  Viliicli  thi-y  placed  at  Mn'ckJnnw  huh  Kurprise^ 
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•»ti-!  n.«««trred  by  the  Indians  in  the  «mc  year.     In        Iowa.  —  AnnalM.     Tliis  r«'Ki«»n.  orl^'ituilly  part  of  n 

l'>«.*,.   Mii-hiirno  wan  ptaccil    under   a    distinct  trrri-    the  1»(iisiann  pure Itase,  was  erected  into  a  territonf  {i 

Ti>nnl  i:»v<Triii)>-n:.     In  IHIS,  TMroil  won  cnptiirrd  by    in  IKHt,  and  became  a  member  of  tlie  [*nion  in  1816.  '| 

ihi-  itritiith,  ami  ilm  Imlian  allies  of  that  nation  Com-        WtacnxM:*.  —  AnnaU.      This  was  a  pan  of  iha  '| 

initteil  n  ierribl<>  nuimacre   upon   the   Americans   al  i  I^ouiwana    purchase.     It  was    formed   into  a   diatiact  1: 

Frenchiawn.     The  rnemv,  however,  were  soon  after  [  territory  in  1836,  and  became  a  bibtc  in  1847.  A 

etpelhjd   from   .Mirhipan'by   Ceneral    Ilarriaon.     In        Mi.'tEsoTa.  —  AMnali.     This   territory    deriv«a  !»*  -^ 
1836,  this  staU  was  admiiied  into  the  I'dIod.                 |  mom  from  tba  K\nN»A^ot%<^V'c»K<«''%«<^- 
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HIS80UBI    TBRBITOBT— KEBBA9KA.— IKDIAK    TSBBITOKT. 


nderable  portion  a  slill  b  poRsession  of  the  Dahcotah 
or  Sioux  Indians.  It  was  a  port  of  the  Mbsouri 
Territory  till  the  year  1848,  when  it  received  a 
distinct  lerritorial  government,  Sl  Paul's  being  its 
CBpilai. 

Miss  oiTtti  Terr  IT  OUT.  Nebhaska.  AnnaU.  —  Mis- 
souri territory  originally  embraced  the  greater  part 
af  the  Loubiana  purchase.  It  contained  the  present  In- 
dian territory,  the  stales  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  Mincsoia 


territory  and  the  pment  MiMomi  MniWcj. 
extends  from  about  l^ogittide  97*  tm  ttv 
Rocky  Mountains  on  th«  weal.  It  u  bon 
north  by  British  America,  osd  90001  by  Ifaa 
ritory.  It  has  been  lately  proposed  to  oi^ 
whole,  or  a  part  of  this,  as  a  territofy,  by  tbc 
Nebraika,  this  being  one  of  tb«  r^nMW  at ' 
Platte.  Missouri  territory  is  nnmclJtnoB  i 
Weitem  Territorji. 


Imdian  Tebbitory.  Annali.  —  This  is  bounded 
as  follows  :  On  the  north  by  the  Platle  River,  on  the 
east  by  (he  etalea  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  on  the 
loulh  by  the  Red  River,  and  on  the  west  by  a  desert 
country  approaching  the  Rocky  Mountnins.  Ii  was  a 
part  of  ihe  Louisiana  purchase,  and  was  set  apart, 
by  the  government  of  the  United  Slates,  for  llie  per- 
manent residence  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  have  been 
removed  chiefly  from  ihe  South-weaiern  Slates.  Here 
they  are  to  be  secured  in  governmcnls  of  their  own 
choice,  subject  to  no  other  control  from  the  United 
Slates  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  lo  preserve 
peace  on  iho  frontier  and  among  the  several  tribes. 

The  population  of  this  region  amounts  to  about 
70,000,  including  various  tribes  removed  hither  from 
countries  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Choelairs, 
Creela,  and  Cherokees,  formerly  occupied  portions  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  These,  with  (he  Shaienees, 
have  made  some  advances  in  civilization.  They  hove 
framed  houses,  cultivated  lands,  horses  and  cattle. 
Some  of  Ihem  are  mechanics,  and  others  are  mer- 
chants. The  missionaries  have  been  very  successful 
with  these  Indians. 

Beside  these  there  are  tribes  which,  maintain  their 
savage  modes  of  life.  Such  are  the  Patenees,  Osaga, 
Kanias,  Omahawi,  Sm-  Hunting  is  their  chief  occu- 
pation, and  they  frequently  remove  from  place  lo 
place  in  pursuit  of  game.  The  bison,  'found  in 
countless  herds  upon  the  prairies,  are  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  with  these  Indians.  Tliey  hunt  them 
on  horseback  and  on  foot.  In  winter,  they  chose  them 
on  snow-ahoes,  and  of\en  attack  them  while  crossing 
the  rivers. 

It  u  supposed  that  the  present  number  of  Indians 
within  the  compass  of  the  United  Slates  is  about 
900.000.  Tlieir  number  at  the  period  of  the  diKovery 
'rf' America,  within  the  nme  tenitoTy,  \iu  been  nw- 


.  Ctaet  ttMma  CM^ 

ously  estimated  at  from  500,000  to  9;OOOgOOO,  Ala  . 
very  remote  date,  it  appears  that  the  valley  of  At 
Mississippi  Was  OCCUplM  by  populous  iMtiooa,  vha  i 
had  made  some  advances  in  civilizatioD,  aban^at 
remains  of  which  are  slill  to  be  found.  But  ilw 
races  had  disappeared  long  before  Europeans  x'aa'ri 
the  country.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Ntv 
England,  the  whole  surface  of  the  Uniled  Sales  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  or  less  thickly  occupied  bv 
tribes  of  the  present  Indian  race.  At  Ae  north  ifcri 
were  mere  savages,  living  in  wigwanu,  Bubratin'i 
almost  wholly  by  the  spontaneoua  productions  of  m- 
ture,  by  fishing,  and  the  chase.  They  wer«  in  a  coa- 
etant  slate  of  war,  which  kepi  their  numbers  reduced. 
To  ihe  soiilh,  and  especially  along  the  borders  of  i(» 
Gulfof  Mexico,  there  appears  lo  have  been  Inr*  and 
populous  tribes,  somewbal  farther  advanced  in  lh« 
knowledge  of  the  arts.  They  were  also  of  a  men 
gentle  character. 

At  the  present  day,  there  are  only  a  Tew  linstTiOi: 
remnants  of  ihis  people  to  the  east  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory we  have  just  described.  All  the  present  tribes,  fot 
the  most  pari,  have  lost  some  of  their  savsige  chaiipcteT^ 
istics.  Even  the  rudest  have  exchanged  the  bow  and 
arrow  for  the  rifte,  and  bear-skins  for  blankets- 
Those  that  remain  are  gradually  fading  anBV,  and 
must  soon  disappear  before  the  irresistible  tide  of 
emigrotion,  consisting  of  a  superior  race  of  men. 

Oregon  TEsniTOBT.  —  This  territory  is  bounded  on 
ihe  north  by  British  America,  on  the  east  by  ihr 
Rocky  Mountains,  south  by  Upper  California^  and 
west  by  the  Pacific.  Until  a  recent  date,  it  was 
claimed  both  by  Great  Brilsin  and  the  Uniled  St>tc«. 
It  was  visited  in  1792  by  Captain  Grey,  of  Boition.  He 
discovered  tfid  entered  the  Columbia  River,  to  which  ' 
1  he  gave  the  name  of  his  vessel.  In  180l~5,  it  wh 
\«.^\m«&.  >cj  V<m'iavD&  Odu^^Kodec  llio  dinctioo  «f   I 
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Diir  |!ovrmment.  In  1806,  ihs  Miswuri  Fur 
Cuin|>ariy  «>uit>ii?il)ed  a  inuliiig  ^tont  on  ihv 
lirud  wairraof  Uwis*  Rjvcr.  In  IHll,  ihc 
i'nciric  Fur  Company,  unilrr  John  Jncoli 
A<iti>r,  foiinil'Ml  AMoria,  at  thu  inoiitli  of  ihi- 
Columbia.  At  ■  mom  rcccni  p'riuJ,  KriiUh' 
rtircompanicaolNomndc  DHtnlilujIiiiicnin  within 
lh<!  tprrilory.  A  nrrious  c]iH|iuii.-  urosc  bc- 
twi-rn  our  povcrnmcni  nml  tliut  u(  (ircni 
Ilrilain,  fiHinilvi  u|>on  iln'ir  rival  claims. 
Tl>c  fniicd  titnti'S  i-xtpmlcd  llit-ir  line  lo 
&4*  40  Dorth  iatiluHct  and  the  HrJiisli  thcira 
IQ  i'2'.  The  (liHpiite  bccunio  tlir(.-ni«:niiiE  ; 
D'lt  hap|iily  ilic  Uriiifth  covcrnirvot,  in  lAiG, 
tfn>|iO!u.-(l  ilie  parallfl  of  W  iiunh  latitiii^e 
•^  ilw  boundary.  This  wan  [icctpiid,  and 
'     it   imw    the   dividini;   |ini>  tH-twciri  tli 


; itn 


Or.,! 


Il»>.     |m. 


I'i'ntly  (livii)t'il  into  tun  [■nrt*.  >-iii-h  lav 
iiip  iitt-rriliiri.il  cuvi'miin-iK.  'lli.-  ii<<n)»'rii 
|Nin  in  mlliil  \i'aAhi$i;,i.>H.  uiid  tin'  K<<iith>'ni 

'IV  <-iiii-r  lixlum  Iriln-s  1.1'  this  r-ui-Di  an' 
thi-  Fltlktadt,  Xr:-jifyrt>,  Wallmrallat,  a>i>l 
ShHirarm.  Of  th<->«-.  Ih>-T\-  urc  nlx.iil  -JO.OOO 
I1h-y  an-  obit-lly  iHi-iiiii.il  in  Kiiiitiuu  uikI  Titli- 
inu.  anil  live  nn  pkhI  tiriim  with  tlir  wliiu-M 
11k-  iiiiNUtHuirirs  aniuua  ibviii  have  duiie 
iiiK-h  p-nI. 


(*([.IF<iRMA.  .Xniiatt.  llli-  rolllll 
.■tiil.rii.'iii,t  the  Stat.' ..f  Ciilirnniu  n 
Ti  rritorv  nf  I'tah.  with  a  jKirtion  < 
M.Ai.-...'»a,  r..nii.rlv  .■.ill.-.l  r,;.f> 
-.I..|thn-.'.iivi..i..nH-     ■ 
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».    With  th.-  .'\i-.-|.ti..n  ..r  th.- 

..Iind  tin-  llr.-ui  Salt  Uk.- ;ii  tit.-  ii-.nh.  it 

I  H-nJIt  M>rr«iin<h-1  with  1i<-lt>.'..rv.-rdiir.-.'an.|'i4.,mu> 
|[     iltiMi  •-n[.|H->l   with  fti-mal   mh.w.     TI ily  whita 

II  ■xtii.'iiu-Mi  ii  that  '>r  Ihr  .M'.rtii.-no.  ii.nr  iV  Salt 
,:  l.-.k.-.  'n.i.  .Ii^i-i..n  ii.-»rlv  ...rn'>|..iL.U  with  the 
I'  i>r"-M'iit  T.rrii'-rv  of  I'lali.  lli.'  •'..iith.ni  .IiviMt>n 
i;  -fwlL-it  wairall.;)  r|.[.T  (  ulill.riii:..  li.-i,  iH-tw.-,-!.  (be 
,  iiiUan.|  th.-<fn-at  lta-.in.  a- it  i<  .all.-.!.  «hi.h  f>.rtii« 

[Mrt  •<{  lU-  Tirrit-rv  juM  di-o-rilHil.     It  ii  i*.  n.-rally 
!       i|>-titiiti- ••T  ^ifEi-talinn.     11ii>   trm-t  ii«w    In-lonm  to 

X...M...U,.. 
I  VW  wi-^tt-ni  divi<iti4i  i.r  <  aliromia  f\t<itih  fnint  . 

ii  i}ii-  Mininiit  of  the  Sierra  Nvvaila  totht-  -hnrt'*  ff  the 
I'.u-ilii*.  n>iTi-<'|Hin<lin|E  n<-arly  tu  ik^  |irrwnl  SUtc  tif 
I  t'iiliC.niia.  '  It4  main  rt-atii'n-  i«  ihi-  unitnl  vallcvn 
!  i>r  llic  San  Jtnqiiia  ami  Sarnim.>nto.  The  wntcm 
I  fliiik  or  thn  Sicrm  N'-va.le  m  rich  iii  mrtallic 
Iri-a-tim-i.  It  i»  the  piiirn  In  whii-h  the  nttFniion  tiTth"? 
I  civiliKcd  w<iHd  haa  liifH  din-ctrd  by  tlic  rrccnt  mar- 
:    «ll..indi«-..t.-ri>-s(>r  pild. 

In  ir>*i!ft,  t'oMcx.  bavin;;  r^lurrd  Mexico,  Rtlrmpted 
tlw  eunqui-nt  or  CaliHimia,  but  Tailed  :  acvcral  other  ; 
atlrmiit*  were  made  by  hia  officera,  but  all  were  un-  ' 
•uccenAil.  In  IS95,  a  gallcoa  waa  Knt  to  make  dia- 
{  coveriea  on  the  ihore,  but  wai  loai.  In  1086,  the  I 
Ticeroy  of  Sew  Spain  dci|inrrht-d  nn  c\pcditioo  to 
eiplore  the  Lake  of  Culifomra,  aa  the  Gulf  wai  called.  ' 
Tlw  adTcuunn  returm-d  with  an  accoutit  that  OU 


ipiot  uf  it.  Ir  1765,  Ihc-y  had  in  the 
couniry  foriy-ilin-i:  *illii^'r»,M"jinnitcd  from  each  otiier 
bv  ihe'bnrn-'nni'i'surilii'suil  onil  th(?  wont  of  water.  In 
rN|3,C«lirornia  r<dl.>w.'.l  ihc  ri.rlLinra  o[  Mexico,  in  de. 
clariiif;  V.a  indepi'tidi'iice  of  S{iiiii]  :  in  IN4t6,  it  wn* 
M-paniled  from  Mi':iico,  but  liud  a  kind  of  depemi 
encc  upon  it  afterward.  In  lfl46,  h  was  taken  mill 
tiir>-  pnaaeasiim  of  by  the  I'nitcd  Sinlc-.i,  and  May  30, 
lH4ti,  it  bi-ennie  a  part  uf  our  territory  by  the  ratifi- 
cation  of  the  Mexican  tn-aty. 

Tlic  cventN  which  speedily  followed  have  rxcitMl 
the  antuniohment   of  the   worUt.       Karly   in  1848,  it 
wa*  awrcrrained  that  jiotd,  in  considerable  quantitica, 
exihicd  along  ihe  bonkn  uf  ilic  Sacramento.     Adrcn- 
liircra  were  ilraw  n  ic>  thp>e  regions,  and  their  moiit  aan* 
giiine  cxpeeifitinn^  U'ing  realized,  othcn  were  atttacl- 
o)  hither.    'Ill''  preriixKi  metal  wan  aoon  found  to  be 
inexhaiNtibh- ;  it  wii?t  di«eiivered  iiDl  only  on  ihi!  Sac- 
nmenlii,  hut  in  utlii-r  I.K-uliiiiii.     An  iiiiiiiensc  aircam  ' 
of  em  it!  ration  wa-t  poiirt-d   m  u|H>n  California,  not  only 
frtim  Iht-  I'nind  StiiVv  hut  fniui  Mtxico,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  'lilTi-n-nt   |Nin>  (if  V.»tii\ti:     Sun   Franciaco 
was  npfL-dilv  Hwcili-d  fniin  an  inM^inilii-nnl  villaffe  lo  a 
popiiliitKin  of  f.-ny  -t  fiHy  thouanml.     Other  towns 
■pnii)^  ui>  at   if  hy  in.ii!ir.     'llie   pild   regions  were 
thr(m;:ed   with  eiigir  miners  o(  almuat  cvi-iy  kindred    | 
and  iuiit;iie.     In  aliotii  two  year*,  gold  lo  the  value  of    ! 
forty  millions  of  dollars  was  sent  away,  and  it  ia  now    ' 
esiimniL-d  th:ii   fiOy  miUioni  a  year  will  be  ivalized    ' 
bcrva(\cr,  at  Il'shi  fur  a  time. 

The  social  condition  of  California  prcaenta  aa^MM.  ' 
cren  more«iLlvsu«v\\™its  *ittti*»TO.vwf»-  ■\>».«^^* 
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It 


of  a  wild,  irregular,  and  adventurous  character.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  thousands  had  sought  refuge 
here  from  the  justice  of  other  countries.  There  was 
no  enacted  law :  the  bowie-knife  and  the  rifle  were 
the  arbiters  of  almost  every  dispute.  The  people  were 
of  different  origins,  though  by  far  the  greater  part  were 
from  the  United  States. 

The  course  of  events  was  not  such  as  would  have 
been  anticipated  by  those  who  have  no  confidence  in 
the  people,  and  who  deny  the  capacity  of  mankind  for 
self-government.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement, 
which  existed,  from  the  rush  of  emigration  and  the 
harvest  of  gold  that  all  were  reaping,  the  occupants  of 
California  discovered  the  necessity  of  government,  and 
set  about  its  formation.  A  convention  was  called  for 
the  preparation  of  a  constitution.  Such  an  instrument 
was  speedily  formed,  and  its  wisdom  and  adaptation 
have  excited  admiration  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Even  the  supercilious  British  press  has  bestowed  upon 
it  hearty  commendation.  This  constitution  was  ratified 
by  the  people,  and  California  became  a  state,  with 
all  the  regular  and  established  functions  of  govern- 
ment San  Jose,  about  sixty  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  selected  as  the  capital. 

These  events  may  well  suggest  to  European  pol- 
iticians an  inquiry  whether  there  may  not  be  some- 
thing in  our  politbal  system  worthy  of  imitation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  When  the  people, 
oppressed  beyond  endurance,  resort  to  revolution, 
in  France,  Germany,  or  Italy  —  the  strongest  minds 
seem  to  stagger  as  amidst  the  terrors  of  an  earth- 
quake. Statesmen,  philosophers,  and  politicians  propose 
schemes  and  theories,  which  are  tried  for  a  short 
space,  and  being  found  impracticable,  are  thrown 
aside  for  some  form  of  monarchy,  which  has  itself 
been  a  thousand  times  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  What  an  example  is  set  them  by  the 
less  learned  but  more  practical  people  who  have  been 
trained  under  our  system!  Separated  as  they  are 
from  all  regular  government,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  are  likely  to  overturn  all  established  hab- 
its,—  religion,  morality,  and  sobriety  of  thought, — 
we  see  our  brethren  of  California  proceeding  to  the  for- 
mation and  establishment  of  a  regular  political  system, 
as  infallibly  as  the  bees,  assembled  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
ceed to  build  their  cell  according  to  the  mathematical 
angle  of  their  forefathers.  Nur  is  this  the  work  of  a 
blind  and  uninstructed  instinct.  It  is  the  result  of 
education  ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  that  plain  common  sense, 
which  our  political  institutions  are  calculated  to 
foster  and  diffuse  among  the  masses.  It  is  not 
because  they  are  Anglo-Saxons,  that  the  Califomians 
have  proceeded  thus.  A  merely  English  community, 
under  similar  circumstances,  would  not,  and  could  not, 
have  formed  or  adopted  the  Californian  constitution. 
It  was  because  the  mass  had  practised  self-govern- 
ment, that  the  Califomians  succeeded  in  their  important 
task.  They  were  familiar  as  well  with  its  theory  as  with 
its  details,  and,  above  all  —  brought  up  in  our  com- 
munity—  they  possessed  that  habitual  union  of  theory 
and  practice,  that  constant  exercise  of  thought  and 
action,  that  just    balance   between    the   actual   and 

*  Caliporitia  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  by  act  of  Con- 
^88,  September,  1850.  A  large  portion  of  "^Uppcs  Camfobnia'' 
18  now  included  in  the  Territory  or  Utah,  its  preHcnt  extent  being 
about  200,000  square  milet  lU  population  is  150,000  to  200,000. 
(See  p.  1064) 


the  ideal,  which  are  essential  to  success  io  all  the 
great  concerns  of  life.  To  common  sense,  govern^ 
mept  is  a  very  simple  aflair ;  to  the  transceodental 
theorist,  it  is  a  riddle  which  defies  solattoo.* 

Deserst,  or  Utah.  Annals.  —  Deseret  is  a  naine 
given  to  a  portion  of  California  by  the  Mormoos,  whc 
have  made  a  settlement  and  built  a  city  near  the  Greit 
Salt  Lake.  The  history  of  this  communi^  is  ereij 
way  remarkable.  They  call  themselves  iaUer  Ih§ 
SaintSy  and  are  believers  in  one  Joe  Smith,  of  FdUnj* 
ra,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  This  person  pretended 
that  he  had  found  in  the  ground  certain  gold  plates 
with  inscriptions  which  he  only  could  decipher. 
His  pretended  translation  of  these  b  called  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  claims  to  be  a  lost  portion  of  the  Bibte. 
He  collected  some  followers,  and  they  built  a  temple  at 
Rutland,  Ohio,  in  1830.  They  were  driven  hence, 
and  also  from  Michigan  and  Missouri.  At  Nauvoo,  is 
Illinois,  they  built  a  city,  and  had  ten  thousand  vodiriesL 
They  lef\  this  place  about  1846,  and  it  was  pur- 
chased  by  Cabet  and  a  body  of  French  socialists.  The 
Mormons  moved  toward  California,  and  some,  reach- 
ing the  gold  country,  were  among  the  first  to  disco?er 
its  riches.  The  great  body  of  them  settled  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bear  River,  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  ia 
the  midst  of  a  charming  country.  The  whole  com* 
m unity  is  said  to  number  nearly  twenty  thousand. 
They  have  founded  a  city,  and  are  constructing  a 
temple  of  vast  dimensions.  They  claim  the  territory 
immediately  around  them,  and  a  large  tract  to  the 
south.  To  this  they  first  gave  the  name  of  Deseist 
—  a  word  said  to  be  derived  from  their  Bible,  and  sig- 
nifying honey.  It  is  since  proposed  to  call  this  regios 
UTAH.t  The  whole  sect  of  Mormons  is  said  to  num* 
ber  eighty  thousand.  There  are  societies  in  £ngiaad 
and  Scotland,  and  a  few  believers  in  France. 

New  Mexico.  Annals.  —  According  to  Spanidi 
authority.  New  Mexico  extends  from  32^  to  42^  nonk 
latitude,  and  from  103°  to  108°  west  longitude,  form- 
ing an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles.  It  wm 
formerly  a  department  of  Mexico,  but  came  into  oui 
possession  during  the  war  of  1846— 7«  and  was  con- 
firmed to  us  by  the  treaty  of  1848.  That  portion  of 
the  territory  which  lies  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  ii 
claimed  by  Texas,  and  its  limits  are  therefore  not  jet 
defined.  Santa  Fe  is  the  capital.  The  present  popula- 
tion of  this  territory  is  small,  but  there  are  remains  of 
ancient  Spanish  towns,  which  appear  to  have  been  large 
and  populous.  The  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1594.  It  was  then  occupied  by  Indian 
tribes :  a  few  submitted,  but  others  maintained  a  vigorous 
resistance  for  ten  years.  Frequent  insurrections  have 
since  taken  place,  and  an  established  hostility  exists 
between  the  two  races.  New  Mexico  is  a  mountain- 
ous country,  with  an  extensive  valley  formed  by  the 
Rio  del  Norte.  Here  the  lands  are  fertile  :  elsewhere 
they  are  hardly  capable  of  cultivation.  Irrigation  a 
extensively  practised  by  the  people.  Horses,  cattle, 
mule«,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  the  chief  objects  of  agri- 
culture. Gold  is  said  to  be  abundant,  but  it  is  not  an 
object  of  great  attention.  | 

t  Utah  was  organized  as  a  Territorj,  September,  1850.    (Sm 

pulOS4) 

^  New  Mexico  was  organised  aa  a  Territonr,  September,  189^* 
and,  at  the  same  time,  its  boundaries  were  deftned.     As  a 


1 


of  territory  claimed  by  Texas  was  included  in  Ne^ 

grant  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  was  nude  to  Texas  by  Cobctcml 

(See  p.  1091)  ^^ 
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CHAPTER    CCCCXCIII. 

General  View  »/  the  Vmted  Utatrs.     . 

Wk  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  the  United 
Stales,  from  their  bei^inning  at  Jamcslowii  in  1607,  to 
the  pn^scnl  time.  While  tin  origin  of  oldur  iiHiiuns 
is  liiilden  in  obacurily,  our  hiaiory  lies  o|>en  to  view 
from  tho  very  cmdio.  We  know  the  first  iK-tllcraeven 
by  name  ;  and  such  is  the  fulness  of  the  dccoiigIs,  that 
wo  ore  oblc  to s^inpnthizo  with  their  joja  nnd  sorrows, 
their  hopes  nnd  fenrs,  not  as  bnnd:*  und  sociolics  only, 
hilt  ns  individuals  with  whom  we  sci^m  to  eiijiiy  pur- 
■umil  ncrfuainlnitce  and  fellowship.  Prom  this  begin- 
ning we  arc  able  lo  follow  every  slop  in  tlie  develop- 
menl  of  our  insiiiutiuns,  ihus  furnishing  the  most  com- 
plete and  certain  record  of  a  nation's  rise  and  prog- 
ress to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

The  Icrritory  of  the  United  Stales,  which  ia  now 
catimoied  at  ihreo  million  one  humirrd  thousand 
squiire  miles,  hns  tHrcn  derived  from  various  sources. 
The  ihinecn  English  colonics,  which  united  in  the 
Tcvoliilionary  war,  held  the  same  terriloiies  which  they 
now  possess  as  states.  Beside  these,  Virginia  laid 
claim,  by  virtue  of  her  charter,  to  an  undefined  iract 
lu  the  west,  including  Kentucky,  and  what  was  afler- 
ward  called  iho  JVor/A- Wwlrm  Terrilors;  embracing 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  MichiLmn,  and  Wisconsin. 
These  cloims  she  ceded  lo  the  United  States  in  17S7, 
making  a  small  reservation  of  lands  in  (%io,  for 
ho  payment  of  certain  slate  debts.  Tonneesce  was 
sriginnll^  a  part  of  South  Carolina.  Alatrnma  was 
mostly  moluilcd  in  the  original  patent  of  Georgia. 
Maine  was  a  part  of  iho  state  of  Mainnchiisells.  Thus 
the  whole  of  the  present  lorrilory  of  titc  United  States, 
east  of  the  River  Mississippi,  excepting  only  the  stale 
of  Florida  and  part  of  MisHit»ippi,  cftme  to  us  as  the 
possessions  of  the  original  thirteen  English  colonies. 

Pliiridaand  ihc  southern  pnrt  of  Mississippi  were  ced- 
ed lo  us  by  Spain  in  1HI9,  as  componsntion  for  spoli- 
ations upon  ourcnmmerce.  The  Louisiana  purchase, 
ma<ie  in  1803,  gave  us  the  whole  tract  lying  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  ihe  Rooky  Mountains,  including 
fite  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa, 
with  the  contiguous  lerrilories  of  Minesola,  Missouri, 
and  the  Indian  tcrriiory.  Texas  was  obtained  by  a 
trcaiy  of  aniKxntion  in  18-15  ;  Oregon,  by  discovery 
and  occupation  ;  Culifomia  and  New  Mexico,  by  trealy 
with  Mexico  aficr  the  war,  in  1848. 

The  population  of  the  United  Staleis  may  be  con- 
inderod  as  oim  half  of  t^nglish  bli>od,  and  one  quarter 
Irish  and  Scotch.  The  Germans  are  numerous, 
HiakingneaTly  one  eighthof  the  whole  population.  The 
rest  consists  of  French,  Spanish,  and  other  mcra. 
This  estimate  is  exduwve  of  three  millions  of  slaves, 
of  African  deaeeni,  and  three  hundred  tltuusand  In- 
diana, chiefly  indepoudetit.  The  language  of  our 
country  is  English,  which  is  siioken  universally, 
except  by  foraigners ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  it  is 
far  more  correctly  spokon  ihnn  hy  the  mnucs  in 
England.  Our  manners  and  customs  have  also  an 
English  basis,  thoo^  they  arc  modified  by  our  con- 
dition nnd  institutions.  In  physical  appearance,  our 
peupitt  have  no  striking  resemblance  to  the  English; 
Iha  force  of  climate  b  visible  in  the  leaner  form  and 
laatv  oval  face  of  our  [wople,  even  in  sections  where 
the  Bnglbb  blood  is  still  unmixed. 

The  ratio  of  increase,  hilbeHo,  Mstna  to  show  that 
tnif  population  doubles  ooce  ID  twenty'Gve  yeara.     In 
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17!H),  we  had  4,609,72t  inhabiiants  ;  m  1^00 
6.l»8,966;  in  1810.8,431,178;  in  1820,  ll,176,16i»j 
in  1830,  14,875,063;  in  1840,  17,734,000.  Tlio 
census  of  1850  shows  the  number  of  inhsbitanta 
■t  that  epoch  to  have  been  23,257,723 ;  and  since 
that  periodi  there  is  an  equal  ratio  of  increase,  as  emi- 
gration, and  the  general  causes  of  pn^resa  in  popul*- 
tion,  were  never  more  active  than  at  present  Tiding 
these  filets  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  it  seems  pnssi- 
ble  that  the  population  of  the  Uuite<]  States  will  reueh 
a  hundred  millions  by  the  close  of  the  present  century. 
It  has  been  the  custom  in  Europe,  among  the  champi- 
ons of  monarchy,  to  foretell  Ihc  speedy  downfall  of 
our  political  system,  and  the  end  of  our  national  exist- 
ence. We  have  outlived  these  predictions,  and  while 
the  vaunted  institutions  of  the  old  world  are  rushing 
into  chaos  and  rum,  wo  see  our  own  growing  more 
steadfast  b_y  lime  ;  and  amid  iho  convulsions  of  the  old 
world,  we  lind  millions  flocking  to  our  country  as  iho 
only  place  of  refuge,  pnaor,  and  safely.  The  extent 
of  our  territory,  the  increase  of  our  population,  ihe  mul- 
tiplication of  our  stales,  each  and  all  regarded  as  rocks 
upon  which  we  must  speedily  be  wrecked,  have  added 
to  our  political  stability  in  Ilie  full  ratio  of  our  numer- 
ical and  physical  extension.  We  believe  wo  have 
solved  the  problem  as  to  whether  a  people  are  capable 
of  self-government,  and  have  proved  thai  n  govern- 
ment resting  upon  the  assent,  cooperation,  and  respon- 
sibility of  an  intelligent  people,  is  the  most  stable  and 
beneficent  yel  devised  by  man.  Seventy  years  ugo 
we  were  thirteen  feeble  colonies,  with  three  milliuns 
of  people  ;  we  are  now  thirty  fme,  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent states,  nil  bound  together  os  one  nation,  with 
twenty-three  million  of  inhabitants.  For  seventy  years 
we  have  remained  at  ncncc  with  each  oilier  —  Ihus 
setting  an  example  wtiich  no  ether  country  has 
rivalled.  We  have  spread  civilization  over  a  N|>nce 
equal  to  one  half  of  Europe,  and  in  every  deport- 
ment of  science,  art,  and  literature,  have  contrib- 
uted our  share  to  the  general  stock  of  human  iniel- 
ligencc  nnd  improvement.  And  we  have  done  this, 
not  only  without  the  sympathy  and  favor  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  Christendom,  ImjI  in  spile  of  the  special 
spleen  end  malignity  of  our  mother  country.  Against 
her  we  have  been  obliged  to  contend  in  two  wnes ; 
and  wlisi  IS  more,  against  the  rancorous  hostility  of 
Oie  British  press.  We  hove  been  the  standing  target 
for  every  species  of  gibe  nnd  jeer  —  the  theme  of  per- 
petuol  obIo<|Uy  and  denuneiotion,  (he  cboscn  ol^ecl 
of  evil  proniircy  and  malignant  intcrp relation.  If 
the  spirit  of  Enginnil  is  somewhat  chonged  toward 
us,  we  are  tmund  lo  reguni  it  as  (lowing  less  fmrn  n 
generous  sympathy  toward  her  kindred,  lliao  rcspecl 
for  a  nation  wtiioh  capable  of  maintaining  its  rights. 

Among  the  most  striking  monuments  of  our  national 
prosperity  oro  our  cities.  New  York  is  situated  on 
on  island  about  finccn  miles  in  length,  which  dividev 
the  Hudson  into  two  branclies.  To  the  south-west 
lies  the  Ikiy,  nearly  encirrhd  by  land,  enier»id  from 
the  sea  by  a  passage  called  the  Nartvtr*.  The  hor- 
bor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  multitude 
of  vessels  which  surround  the  city,  whose  masts  look 
like  a  forest  stripped  of  its  leaves,  with  the  ste-am- 
boats  constantly  arriving  end  deponing,  give  evidence 
of  the  oetiviiy  and  extent  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
which  centre  in  this  great  meiropoiis.  It  is,  in  fact, 
ihechief  eityof  the  Western  Contineol,and  one  of  the 
gTBaiesi  commercial  places  iu  tba  ■«<»'<&-    ^».  'Sf:fv4i' 
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1  laiion  in    1760  was  ten  ihousond :    il  ia  now  about 

,  hM  a  million. 

Boston,  the  metropolis  of  New  Engl  an  J,  has 
sUoul  one  liundred  and  forty  tliousnnd  inhabitants, 
It  was  begun  in  1630.  Pliitudcl|iliia,  ihe  second 
cily  as  to  population  in  ilie  United  Stoles,  was 
nut  in  1684;  it  now  contains  ubout  two  hundred  and 
scvpnty-five  thousand  people.  Ballimora,  the  largest 
city  in  Murj-lund,  has  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 

I  sand  people.  Washington  City,  the  seal  of  govem- 
nwnt  of  the  United  Slates,  has  a  splendid  situation, 
and  several  fine  pnbliB  edifices  j  but  its  population  does 

I   Dot  exceed  thirty  thousand.     New  Orleans  is  a  place 
immense  trade,  and  seems  destined  to  be  one  of 

I  the  great  cities  of  tlie  Western  CcntinenL  lis  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  one  hundred  nnd  fifty  thousand. 
St  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Rochester,  Lowell,  Louisville, 
and  some  other  places,  have  advanced  in  population 
with  a  rapidity  almost  beyond  example.  San  Francis- 
co furnishes  nn  instance  of  Increase,  which,  to  the  in- 

I  habitants  of  the  Old  World,  seems  la  be  incredible. 
In  the  space  of  two  years,  it  lias  risen  from  a  popula- 
tion of  1500  la  50,000  or  60,000.  Other  towns  exist 
in  California,  containing  streets,  hotels,  banks,  and  ex- 
presses, where,  two  years  since,  the  primevnl  forusts 
were  standing. 
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CHAPTER    CCCCXCIV. 

A.  S.  TOO  M  UU. 
DtMfriplion  of  Mexico  —  Ancient  Mexicans  —    AnH-rica,  parallel  lo 

The  Toltera —  Tlii-  Azhr-i  Foundalinn  in  Mexico  m  ihe  -  i  n  i  i  1.  I 
o/  the  Mexican  Empire  Civilizaliini  n^  I  die  part  of  Dm  ch.(in  i-n-scnts  n 
Ike  AnciettI  Mexirans  Their  r.-oifrHmrH/  ■'«'*»«»"it!  tocighl  tliouMnil  ff 
and  Iteli:^n        Disrmcrif  of  Mexico  by  the  !  mo'inlniiisw-ciir  her*  nnd  Ihcrt- , 


n  of  the  country  ii 
J  of  tltat  ra*t  ndge 
«hole  contiaeot  of 
ihr  nwific,  known 
r  <-.  Tbe  mid- 
■••;>^  T 11  <  land  from 
in)«  v'l  Dcucbed 
■his  \ottj 


Spanianh  —  Invanon     of     Cortex  —  Tko | *'"■"<"  '?•»  ''f  rcgion. oirpfir,xn.„ 

jL>_i.-..^  -^  mf»>       _-  theae  are  the  volcanoeiof  Onwibo  JinJ  I  rnKtcariwll. 

Lvihatty  of  Montezuma.  \  ^^  f^^„;,^.  ^^  ,hi,  v«i  labl,  lan.l  vari--  Jith  i«U. 


Htuco"  Hlxwiid«^jnilkliTltML'nite48ialea,eMl 
fcy  llw  OUf  af  Unioo,  ud  Mudi  ood  vnt  bj  ihe 


■tadlbw.    IW  c^ltJ  k  Jlttko, 


vatiim.  Tlir  hijtlief  part*  are  latTiii  frr-im  (Im* 
(if  ri'mm^jpe,  ntxl  hem  tlin  •ml  abouixU  in  xnlinc  aub- 
nances,  nhirli  prr  to  the  wide  arid  pinlns  in  ihia 
quarter  n  rT.-«-rnStatv:r!  to  Thibet  and  the  iieppea  of 
Ontral  Aaia.  Yet  a  great  pari  of  Mexico  miut  bo 
ranked  wilh  the  moat  fertile  regions  of  the  earth.  Tha 
climate  ii  tempcrntc,  >'  ihi-  level  districta, 

Dear  the  ai-o,  it  '  I  n   (■■■»  in 

number,  ami   "i>  r'.      I  lir    lak<^  arc   n   .   is.  ddi) 

njiiH-tif  r<.  1>-  tlx-  reriiitiiii  of  oibcn  of  raat  client, 
which  formrrlv  rovervd  a  mtich  larger  portion  of  ihia 
lofty  jiUiin,  Mn'tcii  i»  rv-h  In  mine*  of  nold  and  ail- 
rer.  Tboac  of  (iitamuunin  am)  Rral  del  Mooie  are 
tb«  moat  proJueiiTo  ailror  minn«  in  ihc  world. 

Mexico  hiu  iia  hiatnncsl  recurda  for  mnny  rmluriei 
MecMliog  the  eonquoM  uf  ikc  country  ttr  the  Spaa- 
wnb.  lite  fim  wIhImmW  of  whnm  any  ilMiMl 
DOlica  ia  taken,  io  ihoN  ■annii,  were  thn  Tuttrca,  a 
nee  of  aboriginal   AmwieaM.  at   po— biy  Aiialici, 


>Udi  hM  faM  onalvte. 
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who  migrated  to  this  country  from  the  north,  about  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century.  They  c8iablishc<l  them- 
selves in  Mexico,  where  they  appcnr  to  have  begun  the 
work  of  civilization  by  the  practice  of  agriculture, 
metallurgy,  architecture,  <kc.  This  country  titcn  bore 
[henameof  JnoAuae.  The  Toliccs  held  dominion  over 
it  for  four  hundred  yeant,  al\er  which  they  disappear 
froRi  history.  A  century  afterward,  another  tribe, 
called  the  Chiehemtcs,  invaded  Anahuac  from  the 
north'west,  and  were  followed  by  tribes  of  higher  civ- 
ilization ;  these  were  called  Asteeit  Aeolhuaict,  and 
Tezcufant.  In  the  year  1325,  the  Aztecs  founded 
the  city,  of  Tenuchtitlan,  aAerward  named  Mexico, 
from  Mexiili,  the  Aziec  name  of  the  god  of  war. 
This  was,  in  Ittct,  the  foundation  of  the  great  empire 
of  Mexico. 

When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  America,  Mexico 
formed  the  most  powerful  and  populous  empire  in  the 
western  world.  This  empire  had  attained,  in  many 
reapectSjto  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization.  The 
Mexicans  built  large  cities,  and  Infty  and  regular  pyra- 
mids. They  were  acquainted  with  ihc  art  of  smelting 
metals  and  cutting  stone.  They  had  a  calendar  more 
accurate  than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They 
recorded  events  by  paintings  of  a  peculiar  character, 
whic.i  were  little  Inferior  to  Uie  hieroglyphics  of  EgypL 
Their  government  was  monarchical.  There  existed  a 
regular  gradation  of  ranks  in  the  empire,  and  the  exor- 
bitant power  and  pride  of  the  nobles  exhibited  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  almost  enslaved  condition  of  the  body 
of  the  people.  The  Mexican  religion  was  of  a  most 
revolting  and  sanguinary  character.  Human  sacriGces 
were  offered  up  in  vast  numbers,  and  with  the  most 
ferocious  rites.  Nothing  could  be  more  hideous  than 
their  idols.  Their  drapery  consisted  of  twisted  snakes, 
end  two  serpents  supplied  ihe  place  of  arms.  The 
«mamenl3  were  oil  in  character ;  n  necklace  of 
human  heads  and  skulls  was  fastened  together  by  a 
band  of  entrails.  The  great  object  of  the  Mexicans  in 
battle  was  to  take  captives,  in  order  that  their  deity 
might  have  abundance  of  victims.  The  Mexican 
temples  were  very  numerous.  Every  city  had  several 
hundred  ;  some  of  these  were  small,  but  many  were 
large.  They  were  solid  masses  of  earth,  faced  wiih 
brick  or  alone,  and  resembled  in  shape,  to  a  consldcr- 
ible  degree,  :he  pyramids  of  ancient  Egypt.  They 
:onbisted  of  fou."  or  five  stories,  regularly  diminishing 
jpward.  On  th.>  top  were  towers  and  altars  for 
/acrilH:es. 


The  Mexican  empire  was  very  populous,  but  no:b 
ing  definite  can  be  stated  as  to  the  number  of  iis  in- 
habitants. Mexico,  the  capital  city,  was  built  io  ■ 
lake  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  !l  ■^'aa  coo 
□ccted  with  the  main  land  by  scvcml  wide  caascwavf 
of  stone,  one  of  which  was  seven  miles  long.  Tlie 
streets  were  regular,  and  the  templca  and  palatm 
were  built  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  metropolis  of  a 
great  empire.  The  chief  square  presented  a  bus; 
spectacle,  where  every  kind  of  merchandise  was  ex- 
posed for  sate,  and  where  fifly  tbousand  people  weie 
sometimes  collected  tt^lber.  I^e  poptilatioa  of  ths 
city  was  estimated  at  Siree  hundred  thousaod.  Tbr 
lake  was  surrounded  by  fifty  other  cities,  and  il* 
waters  were  navigated  by  onehundred  tbousuid  cancel. 

The  empire  of  Mexico  became  fint  known  to  ibe 
Spaniards  about  the  year  1517,  wh«D  Juan  de  Gtijain 
touched  upon  the  coast,  and  obtained  some  knowledjK 
of  the  wealth  and  populousncss  of  the  country,  whicb 
he  named  Neui  Spain.  This  itifarmatioa  aroused  the 
cupidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  an  expedition  was  Stttd 
out  by  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  to  invade  ihii 
new  territory.  The  command  won  intnuted  to  Her- 
nando Corlez,  an  ofGcer  of  ability  and  courage,  but 
avaricious  and  hard-hearted,  like  most  of  the  Sponi;^ 
adventurers  of  (hat  period.  The  expedition  sailed 
from  Cuba  on  the  10th  of  Februarr,  1519,  and  landeJ 
in  Mexico,  first  at  Cozumel,  ana  then  at  Tabaseo, 
where  Cortez  took  formal  poeaeasion  of  the  countrv. 
Proceeding  along  the  coast,  he  arrived  at  Sl  Ju.-kn  ie 
Ulua,  now  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  2d  of  ApriL 

Montezuma,  the  emperor  of  Mexico,  hesriDg  of  (he 
arrival  of  the  strangers  in  his  couoiiy,  «cnt  aniba.'isa- 
dors  to  learn  their  intentions.  Coricz  gave  ■  haupliiv 
answer,  that  he  would  coafcr  with  no  other  per»<i] 
than  the  emperor  himself.  In  the  mean  linrte,  ho  t'.:^- 
cmbarked  all  his  men,  horses,  and  guns,  and  fanitii-d 
his  position.  The  Mexicans,  alarmed  at  the  unusual 
appearance  of  the  troops,  the  horses,  iho  sbipn,  niiJ 
the  artillery,  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  Spnnian^s 
by  rich  presents.  The  ambassadors  had  [tainters  in 
their  train,  who  were  busily  employed  in  tnicing  ihci* 
wonderful  objects.  Cortez,  observing  this,  managed  to 
give  a  greater  effect  to  his  warlike  show  by  cuustng 
his  troops  to  go  through  tlicir  mancpuvrcs,  and  Gr^ 
their  cannon  ot  the  trees.  The  Mexicans,  astonished 
at  this  display,  fell  upon  their  faces  in  terror ;  the 
ambassadors  returned  to  Montezuroa  with  aji  in^r-.Bftf 
of  the  marvels  they  had  seen. 


UAHCIl    Oy    CCiBTRZ    TOWAKD    TUB    CAFKrAL. 


CHAPTKR  CCCCXCV. 

A.D.Uia  MUM. 

Murrh  of  Cortez  loicant  tlir  C'apilal—  Th'- 
Xfinpoallans  ami  Tliwii/nnn  —  Arrirnl  of 
tkf  Spamardu  in  Miriiii  —  Mnnlrzinnii  miiiIv 
I'riioncr  —  KTpuWuiu  of  Ihe  Spituiitrth  frwn 
Mirim  —  fih-ri-  ami  t'oplurc  uf  tin  t'iltf  — 
Sulijusatinn  uf  Hit-  .1/.  ximn  Ilmpin:  — 
Spanish  Uartnimuil  ii,  Miri,t>  —  It tr,,. 
iutioH  —  llidnt-^ii  —  Ilurhi.lt  —  U'rnll  of 
Ttsaa. 


took  tlic  rotruiniic  and  dcHpcintc  criti-qiriw!  of^,fa,ai- 
inji  into  ihu  hcan  <if  an  unknown  counirj-,  to  wvjitAj,-  a 
mighty  (-in[iirc.  with  a  fuixrc  coiuistint!  of  ocily  fivo 
liiiii<ln-<l  fiMii,  tlAi-in  tii>nH>,  uii<)  six  piii.-t;a  of  anilli-rj' 
IIIh  TirM  liiiKii!'-  (.'lu-iniotur  wui  with  the  TlunciiIaiiH, 
iJii'  tii'iit  M'lirlikc  raw  in  Mi-\ii:i>.  Thi-ir  cinintry  ««n 
It  ri'i'iiMic.  iiiiili-r  t|j(!  iimii-i'iiixi  of  the  empirv;  and 
ill- y  Uvv^W  ttiili  till-  v.u\ua.fK  of  men  Hninutcil  by  « 
low  of  l'n-<.->!uiii.     Itut  iiiilhing  cuuld  mifl  ihe  S[iaa 


iB  iitM  rf  Ik*  CMr  «r  MmIm. 


virUh-d  Th.  iiimS.  s  ».  wis-v.lt  t..  ili.-crott  n  of  S|«iii.and 

n)>.;.(y  ortiKlon,  of  «)...m  li>'  Im.1  rxrii..!  ^.  nl.iriii- 

i-ii<_ii::.-.l  l.>n»i-l  l'i'n.')E   in  nil   hit  luiiin:  oiK-ruliim*. 

in;;  n  iWrrii'tiiin.     Mi-  tlwr- tl.n- «iit  n  fn'>ti('riiliii--y 

Ai.h.l   hv  M'«   i)i..-wiii.l   ..r  th.-s<'   h'w   [iliii-i.  h..'  lA' 

M  t "ort'-z,  Willi  TH'h   [in--nS.  ili'-liiiiiii;  tin-   y\i-\fT*-A 

tiiiH'..]  t.'.(-|i.,;'i;ii.  ixv.W  HiThliiMxtv  link.,  of  Ml-^i^o, 

in-.rv»w.      It'll  th.--.-  niitjinili.-.ii;  tit'-.  mtviI  ..iilv  ■<■ 

«l..n-  1..-  »:<•.  •r.;i.h.  T'ii^^  r>r.<:v..;  I.y  .■r.h'^o^Mun• 

t.  y,imi:i ;   hiih:.\.nv'  M  -i.iii,!.l>  .;i-.-.n.r<'l  ilwin  jilut 

Mj[>.-.l  t»  t iii.riw.      II.'   ilt;iiii:iii    h;.  ■■:iiii[.   ini.,  i. 

wji-  l:.i-l  .'..f  hi.  r!.  -rrii- 'M,  h.-  t.-ik   hn  r.  \<'ii|:t:  hv  ■ 

[B  riii.'iricnt  H'ltl'-iiK'iit,  Qti'l  jviii-iriy  ».ri|i-pl  in.m  hi* 

nir...,:i.-r.-  ..f  -ix  th....--'.!,.!  ..:   liir  |-|,..liihiiiM. 

iri!P-m-hMi.nti  tlii-  r-'ir*.-  ..f  .-».  n;^'.      [[•'  I1...I  i:»i  1.*:; 

.■..1,11(11.1   ill  lhiH(...-,I »h.ii  h.-   r..-.iv.-.l   iiri  ....- 

w.n-  a..i..l   hy  \\..-    n  '-  1   ...  *mi.-  of  ih.-  Mirr.iuiKling 

ki-.y  from   th.-   /.■>ii|..ul:.|ii..  :i   Ir,>--   uhi.-h   \^^^.\    l..i.^ 

r.i'iirry  ;   iili'l    iil'.T   11   in  .r.  h   •■)'  Mini.-   ilit)  ?.,  ihcv   oh- 

In.  li  ili«'.iiif'iit<'<l  with  III"  ifiA.  rijiii'iii  ..f  Mill!. '/.:!■ 

tiiilK-<l  11  -^ht  <■!'  'I--'  i':-\  i-t'  M.'\i.'.>  fi.-ii)   ihi.-   lil.iuil- 

Ii,.i.      ]{.'    Lti h;it.U    .i.;.r..l    >ii-u   :.li   l.:i':. will. 

M.n  of  (*h»i.'...      [t..    t'r.n.|.-.  u.-K  Ii1l..l  with  (Aiilto- 

lU.....l,.«lir.rl..l  vil,|.'.',,.-.li.!«tj!:.i..lll^.">  I..S(.:,il, 

iioii  HI  th.-  |'nr<|>'(-i.  iiii'i   "w   Ix'h.il.liii^   iIk-   ri.-h  and 

to  |tnii-iir<;  n  r;ilJi<M!i if  1.  ■•  \—*'t^.      II-   th.ii  m-t 

la-uuiif  il  .'.iiiinry  iir.>iiii't  -.Im-ui,  i)i>-y  iiii:>uini-il  thi-  n- 

linr  Ui  I).*  «hi]n.  th:il  hi-*  <~ili!i.'r-,  1'   ii_-  •h'|>rjVMl  uf  all 

wanl  of  llx'ir  luil«  uiiil   luiuinlii  (u  hi-  ainmly  in  lln-ir 

bi>p>!    of    cacain-,   ftlioulil     l.a>k     It    i^iftly    only     in 

haod-i.     U»  rb«.-ir  arrital  kl  the  i-iiininci:  uf  lite  ciiv, 
Moiiti'K n  writi  f.Tth  to  mt<L-i  tlw-m  in  all  ihc  panda 

(K't.iry. 

Having  campU-lid  iIh'U  on-|iiir.i'.:»iu,  Luricz  udiIlt- 

and  iiugiiifiL-viKc  bf  lUiiv.     IIv  iuIuumI  Cortex  ui& 
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respectful  manner,  and  assigned  to  his  army  a  lodging 
in  the  capital ;  this  they  immediately  fortified  in  the 
strongest  manner.  The  situation  of  the  Spaniards 
was,  however,  one  of  great  danger  and  perplexity. 
They  were  in  a  city  surrounded  by  water ;  the  bridges 
andT  causeways  might  easily  be  broken  down,  and  the 
a»my,  thus  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  its 
allies,  might  be  overwhelmed  by  superior  num- 
bers. To  guard  against  this  danger,  Cortez  adopted 
the  bold  resolution  of  seizing  Montezuma,  and  holding 
him  as  a  hostage  for  his  own  safety.  This  design  he 
accomplished  with  the  most  complete  success,  and  the 
emperor  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quarters. 

Montezuma  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  six  months, 
during  which  time,  Cortez  employed  himself  in  col- 
lecting information  respecting  the  country,  building 
vessels  on  the  lake,  and  dividing  the  gold  which  he 
had  acquired  among  his  soldiers.  A  danger,  however, 
threatened  him  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
governor  of  Cuba,  anxious  to  share  in  the  plunder  of 
Mexico,  sent  a  new  armament,  under  the  command  of 
I  '  Narvaez,  to  deprive  Cortez  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 
The  latter  immediately  marched  from  Mexico,  leaving 
a  small  garrison  behind  him,  and  proceeded  to  attack 
Narvaez.  By  a  series  of  skilful  and  prudent  opera- 
tions, he  not  only  overcame  him,  but  induced  his  fol- 
lowers to  enlist  under  his  own  banners.  Scarcely  had 
he  returned  to  Mexico,  when  the  natives  rose  in  a  gen- 
eral insurrection,  and  attacked  the  Spanish  quarters 
with  great  fury.  To  appease  the  assailants,  Cortez 
brought  out  Montezuma  in  his  imperial  robes,  and-  per- 
suaded him  to  address  his  subjects  from  the  ramparts. 
At  first  they  listened  with  respectful  attention ;  but  this 
was  speedily  followed  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows, 
and  the  unfortunate  emperor  was  mortally  wounded. 

The  Spaniards,  after  sustaining  repeated  attacks  in 
Mexico,  were  at  length  compelled  to  retreat  from  the 
city.  They  were  assailed  furiously  in  their  departure, 
and  lost  great  numbers  of  men,  with  their  artillery, 
ammunition  and  baggage,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
gold.  Having  effected  his  escape  from  his  enemies, 
Cortez  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Tezcuco,  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  twenty  miles  from  the  capital.  The  na- 
tives in  this  quarter  became  his  allies,  and  assisted 
him  in  building  a  fleet,  to  attack  Mexico  by  water. 
In  this  conjuncture,  fgur  vessels,  fitted  out  by  his  friends 
in  Hispaniola,  arrived  with  a  reenforcemcnt,  and  Cor- 
tez immediately  commenced  a  general  assault  .upon 
the  city.  It  was  defended  with  great  courage  and  per- 
severance by  the  new  emperor,  Gualimozin.  But  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  Spaniards  now  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  and  the  siege  of 
Mexico  was  pushed  vigorously  for  twenty-five  days : 
at  length,  after  three  fourths  of  the  city  had  been  de- 
stroyed, the  emperor  attempted  to  make  his  escape, 
but  was  taken  prisoner,  on  which  the  capital  immedi- 
ately surrendered,  August  21,  1521.  All  the  rest  of 
the  empire  followed  the  example,  and  submitted  to  the 
Spaniards. 

A  great  part  of  the  Mexican  nation,  including  most 
of  the  nobility  and  priesthood,  perished  in  the  wars 
and  massacres  of  the  conquest ;  but  considerable  nnm- 
Uors  of  the  native  population  survived  this  calamity, 
and  their  descendants  have  continued  to  dwell  in  the 
country  to  the  present  day.  The  fii-st  thought  of  the 
cr)n(pierors  was  to  seize  upon  the  wealth  of  the  suhju- 
(^itcii  empire,  and  the  second,  to  propagate  the  Catho- 
'I'c  jvUgloi}  among  tlie  surviving  \n\\a\)\\sxrv\a.    ^V\Ba\otv- 


aries  were  sent  out  from  Spain ,  who  converted  gnM 
numbers  of  the  Mexicans  ;  and  at  length,  the  aoeitrni 
'religion  of  the  country  was  completely  extirpated. 
The  hopes  of  acquiring  immense  wealth  attracted 
crowds  of  Spanish  emigrants,  who  gradually  multi- 
plied in  a  country  abounding  with  all  the  necessarief 
of  life,  and  Mexico  became  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  wealthy  of  all  the  Spanish  colonies. 

As  such,  however,  it  was  very  ill  governed.  Tbe 
Indians  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  the  Span- 
iards led  a  life  of  indolence.  The  habit  of  implicit 
submission,  and  the  ignorance  attending  it,  checked  all 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  country  slumbered  under 
the  despotism  of  Spain,  while  the  principles  of  cifil 
liberty  were  gradually  pervading  the  English  colonies, 
and  impelling  them  onward  in  the  career  of  m^tMHwi 
independence.  A  root  of  discontent,  however,  vras 
deeply  implanted  in  the  population  of  Mexico.  Tbe 
Creoles,  or  Spaniards  bom  in  America,  became,  \u 
process  of  time,  the  most  numerous  race ;  yet  the 
Spanish  government,  with  a  short-sighted  policy,  placed 
all  its  confidence,  and  vested  all  political  power,  io  a 
small  body  of  Spaniards  sent  out  from  Europe,  llie 
discontent  of  the  proscribed  Creoles,  however,  might 
long  have  fermented  without  an  explosion,  had  not 
their  ties  with  Europe  been  broken  by  Napdeon^s 
invasion  of  Spain.  The  first  announcement  of  this 
event  in  1808,  occasioned  great  confusion  in  Mexico; 
and  at  length,  in  1810,  a  priest  named  Hidalgo  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  Afler  obtaining  some  advan- 
tages over  the  royal  forces,  his  army  was  defeated.  Hi- 
dalgo was  put  to  deatli,  but  the  troubles  were  not  qui- 
eted.  A  series  of  disorders  and  insurrections  followed, 
the  details  of  which  would  bo  uninteresting  to  the 
reader;  but  the  result  was  the  gradual  weaken  in  ^^  of 
the  royal  authority  in  Mexico,  till  in  1821,  tbe  friin'i> 
of  liberty  made  themselves  masters  of  the  capital 
and  Mexico  became  finally  independent  of  Spain. 

A  congress  was  convened  to  establish  a  new  goT- 
ernment.  Augustine  Iturbide,  a  Mexican  who  had 
commanded  the  army,  contrived,  by  a  series  of  artfui 
manoeuvres,  to  get  himself  proclaimed  emperor  in  1821 
He  had  a  short  and  troubled  reign  of  less  than  a  vetr, 
when  he  was  deposed  and  banished  to  Europe  by  the 
Mexican  congress,  who  granted  him  a  competent  an- 
nuity for  his  support.  In  1824,  he  returned  to  Mex- 
ico, in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  throne  ;  but  was 
immediately  arrested  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
government.  Mexico  was  declared  a  'republic,  and 
the  forms  of  such  a  government  were  adopted  through- 
out the  country;  but  a  constant  succession  of  tumu!'^ 
conspiracies,  insurrections,  and  civil  wars  kept  evvrv 
thing  unsettled,  and  ruined  the  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion. All  European  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  gus* 
the  territor}'  of  the  republic,  which  was  thus  deprived 
of  great  numbers  of  the  most  wealthy,  intelligent,  and 
industrious  of  its  citizens.  The  finances  were  in- 
volved in  utter  confusion,  and  all  regular  civil  author- 
ity was  at  an  end,  while  the  army  and  its  leader  twr- 
cised  the  real  control  and  monopolized  the  power  v»f 
government.  In  1835,  the  people  of  Texas  declared 
themselves  independent,  and  successfully  resisted  the 
attempts  of  the  Mexicans  to  repossess  themselves  of 
the  country.  In  the  war  which  attcndcnl  this  re%ola- 
tion,  the  Texans  captured  General  Santa  Anna,  the 
Mexican  president.  The  result  was  the  final  scpara* 
tion  of  Texas  from  Mexico,  and  its  annexation  to  liic 
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A.  S.  1B3S  to  tS60. 
War  with  the  Unilttl  Slalrx—Balllex  of  Palo 
Alio  and  Rraam  <ie  la  Palma  —  Capture  of 
Malamoras  and  Monterey — Battle  of  Hue- 
rut  Visla  —  Capture  of  Vera  Cruz  —  Bat- 
tle of  Cerro  Gordo  —  Capture  of  Jalapa  — 
Guerilla  Warfare  —  Battles  of  Contreras, 
Cherubusco,  Afotino  del  Rey,  and  Chapulle- 
pee  —  Capture  of  Mejrica  —  Conquest  of 
California  and  New  Mexico  —  Peace  mlh 
the  United  States. 

Tbb  uinexftilon  of  Texas  led  to  a  war  berwecn 
eandtbo  Unilod  Siatci.     Tb«  wMtem  boundary 
jubjccl  of  dispute  —  boih  republics 

—.j-r*  Wrrilory  between  ihe  Rio  (Jrando  and 

•  Imoaft.  Tbc  United  States  forces,  under  Ceneral 
Taylor,  having  ocriipi<?d  tliio  torrilon-,  the  Mexicans 

Eretcndcd  io  virw  it  a*  nn  net  of  hoslilily.  and  a  eol> 
uon  iinmRditil«ly  tnnk  place.  Tho  first  blood  wa* 
«hed  on  Ihe  Iftth  of  Apnl,  1646.  when  Colomd  Cross 
of  ihc  American arrny,  on  anexcuniion  from  l^e  camp 
upon  l)ie  eutem  bank  of  ibe  Rio  Gtandi?,  was  wnylutd 
and  murdered  by  the  Mexk-un-i.  (Jcnrml  Ampudia, 
Ilie  Mexican  commander  at  Mutomonu,  iMtied  a  proc- 
laiiiiitioo  commaLoding  the  American  iroops  to  with- 
draw beyond  the  Nueces.  Gcoenil  TsyW  replied  by 
warning  him  not  to  commit  hoslililics,  and  declarinf! 
his  doterminntion  Io  maintain  his  ground.  Ho  alio 
caused  the  month  of  ibn  Rio  CJrvndo  to  bo  blocknded, 
to  prcvrnl  the  Mexicans  from  throwing  minforcement* 
into  Mniamoras.  On  the  '25\U  of  .\pril,  n  scouting 
pnrty  of  Americana  under  captain  Houston  were  sur- 
princd  by  a  perty  of  Mexicans ;  *iiteen  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  nearly  all  tb«  nirvirors  taken  pris- 
oner*. 

Gooeisl  Taylor,  who  was  at  Fort  Brown  oppoaiio 
Mat&mona,  now  perceived  thai  it  was  tho  intention 


of  tho  Mexicans  to  cross  llie  river  atmve  and  gel  into 
bis  rear,  thus  culling  offhia  communication  with  Poinl 
Isnbsl  on  the  coasi,  where  his  magazines  had  been 
esinblished.  To  defent  tliis  mnnceuFre,  be  took  up  his 
march  fnr  ihc  Inltcr  place.  Arisla,  who  bud  succeeded 
Ampudio  in  the  command  at  Mntamomo,  mistaking 
ihia  movement  for  a  n:irent,  immedisiely  crossed, tho 
Rio  (imndo  at  some  dislonen  nborc  Fori  Brown,  ond 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Point  Inahcl.  A  heavy 
cuinnonadr  wns  opened  from  Malnmonis  u]ion  tb«  fort 
on  the  third  of  May,  which  was  continued  at  intervals 
for  n  week. 

In  iho  meantime,  Taylor  had  reached  Point  bahel, 
placed  a  sironj;  garrison  ihere,  and  was  on  his  march 
back  to  ihe  Rio  Grande,  when,  on  the  eighth  of  Mtiy. 
he  encountered  the  enemy  on  tho  ploins  of  I'nlo  Alto. 
The  Mexicans  worn  about  six  thousand  simng,  with 
eight  himilred  eavnlry,  aiTd  several  field  pieces.  Tho 
Americans  did  not  exceed  twenty-three  himdmd.  Tho 
bnltle  commenced  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  'Die  Mex- 
ican cavalry  mndi'  repented  chnrgt's,  but  were  as  often 
driven  hnck.  The  conflict  lasted  five  hours,  and  was 
decidfd  chiefly  by  tho  Amcricna  artdlery,  which  was 
starved  with  such  skill  and  effect  that  ihe  Mexicans 
were  reptilsed  at  every  point,  and  driven  off  ihc  field 
with  ihe  loKS  of  two  hundred  killed  and  four  hnndn^d 
wounded.  The  Americans  bad  nine  killed,  nnd  forty- 
four  wounded.  In  the  night,  tho  Mexicjirw  retreated. 
The  victors  encamped  on  the  field  of  battlo  and  re- 
sumed their  mnrch  on  the  next  diiy. 

The  Mexicans  had  not  reUvnted  far.  After  twc 
hours  march,  the  Americans  cncounlereij  ilwir  army 
drawn  up  in  a  strong  position.  In  a  rnvina  called  Ro* 
»aca  do  la  Pnlma.  Tneir  batteries  complolelv  swept 
llio  road  approaching  tliem,  and  their  artillery  Aid  such 
execuiiuii  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  dislodge  them 
from  this  post.  Captain  May  was  ordered  to  charga 
with  his  dmgoons.  This  was  immediately  done,  liie 
MeiicBO  artillerymen  were  driven  from  their  guns,  Ibeir 
pieces  captured,  and  the  Mfiiicuo  ^■olCTl^.,"^•«^^c*»™ 
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prisoner.  The  American  infantry  now  charged  the 
Mexican  main  body,  and  the  battle  was  soon  decided. 
The  Mexicans  broke  their  ranks,  fled  from  the  field, 
and  were  pursued  by  the  American  cavalry.  The 
pursuit  was  continued  till  all  the  survivors  of  the  Mexi- 
can army,  were  either  taken  prisoners  or  driven  across 
the  Rio  Grande.  In  this  battle,  the  American  force 
did  not  exceed  seventeen  hundred  men.  The  Mexi- 
cans had  been  reinforced  after  the  action  of  Palo 
Alto,  and  were  not  less  than  six  thousand  strong. 
Their  loss  in  the  two  battles  was  estimated  at  above 
a  thousand.  The  military  skill  of  General  Taylor, 
and  the  courage  of  the  American  troops  were  strikingly 
evinced  in  these  two  victories.  The  veteran  forces 
of  the  Mexicans  were  completely  routed  ;  eight  pieces 
of  artillery,  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  including 
fourteen  officers,  with  all  the  baggage  and  stores  of 
the  enemy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

The  tables  were  now  turned  upon  the  Mexicans, 
who  found  the  war  was  about  to  be  carried  into  tlieir 
own  country.  Arista  attempted  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  Americans  by  proposing  an  armistice,  till  the 
dispute  between  the  two  governments  should  be  settled ; 
but  Greneral  Taylor  had  no  authority  to  make  such  an 
arrangement.  The  Mexicans  abandoned  Matamoras, 
and  the  Americans  took  possession  of  that  place  on 
the  18th  of  May.  General  Taylor  fixed  his  head 
quarters  here  during  the  summer.  The  towns  of 
Mier,  Camargo,  Revilla,  and  Reynosa,  also  surren- 
dered, and  were  garrisoned  by  the  Americans.  Rein- 
forcements having  joined  the  American  army.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  toward  the  end  of  August,  had  a  force  of 
nine  thousand  men  at  his  disposal.  It  was  determined 
to  march  upon  Monterey,  the  chief  city  of  New  Leon. 
On  the  20th  of  August,  a  division  under  General 
Worth,  proceeded  in  that  direction.  General  Taylor 
followed  on  the  5th  of  September,  leaving  a  force  of 
two  thousand  men  upon  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  19th, 
the  united  forces  of  Taylor  and  Worth  reached  Wal- 
nut Springs,  three  miles  from  Monterey. 

This  place  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains,  in  a  position  of  great  natural  strength,  and 
•strongly  fortified  by  art.  The  city  is  not  only  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications  mounted  with  heavy  cannon, 
but  it  is  in  itself  one  great  castle,  consisting  of  straight 
streets  lined  with  stone  houses,  the  walls  of  which 
rising  above  the  flat  roofs,  serve  as  ramparts  and  bat- 
tlements. The  population  was  about  fifteen  thousand, 
and  the  garrison  amounted  to  seven  thousand  regular 
troops,  with  two  or  three  thousand  irregulars.  Not- 
witlistanding  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  enemy.  General  Taylor  was  so 
confident  of  the  courage  of  his  own  men,  that  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  storm  the  city.  The  attack  was  com- 
menced on  the  21st,  by  General  Worth's  division,  and 
continued  by  the  remainder  of  the  army  d'uring  all  the 
next  day.  On  the  2;Jd,  the  assault  became  genenil, 
and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued  in  the  streets  of  the 
city.  Volleys  of  musketry  from  the  house-tops,  were 
poured  upon  the  American  troops,  but  they  advanced 
from  house  to  house  and  from  square  to  square,  till 
the  main  body  of  the  Mexicans  had  been  driven  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  had  taken  shelter  behind 
Jieir  barricades.  Ampudia,  the  Mexican  commander, 
finding  the  place  untenable,  proposed  on  the  morning 
of  the  24\hj  to  evacuate  Monterey.  This  was  agreed 
to  by  GcncFuJ  Taylor,  and  the  Amcncatva  \ooV.  \>c»-  V  < 
session  !>f  ine  city.    The  loss  in  iVvo  sloTm\t\w  o^  'NVoiv-X 


terey  was  severe ;  the  Americans  had  one  hundred 
and  twenty  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-seveo 
wounded.     The  Mexican   loss  was  never   published. 

Greneral  Taylor  established  his  head  quarters  ar 
Monterey,  and  detached  General  Worth  to  take  pos- 
session of  Saltillo.  In  the  meantimet  the  Mexicari 
made  extraordinary  effort^  to  raise  an  army  to  drive 
the  invaders  from  their  country.  Santa  Anna,  who 
had  returned  from  his  exile  in  the  West  Indies  to 
Mexico,  was  made  provisional  president,  and  througli 
his  active  exertions,  a  force  of  more  than  twcn-T 
thousand  men,  was  assembled  at  San  Luis  Potosi  :d 
January  1847.  These  troops  comprised  the  flower  of 
the  Mexican  nation,  and  were  completely  cHfuipped. 
It  was  the  design  of  Santa  Anna  to  fall  at  once  upon 
General  Taylor's  army,  oven^'helm  it  by  supenority 
of  numbers,  and  pursue  his  conquering  march  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  where  all  the  American  military  po^is 
and  magazines  would  fall  into  his  hands. 

About  the  end  of  January,  Gen.  Taylor  received  infor- 
mation of  Santa  Anna's  preparations.  Detcrmininp:  a: 
once  to  meet  the  approaching  enemy,  he  left  a  garri- 
son of  fifleen  hundred  men  in  Monterey,  and  marched 
on  the  31st,  towards  Saltillo.  Passing  this  point  on  the 
2d  of  February,  he  reached  Agua  Nueva,  twenty  mllt-s 
south  on  the  San  Luis  road,  where  he  encamped'till  !he 
21st,  where  he  learnt  that  the  whole  Mexican  ann> 
was  advancing  upon  him.  The  enemy  had  five  tiiuc-^ 
his  force,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  strong  positicKi. 
in  order  to  balance  in  some  degree,  this  great  dis- 
parity of  numbers.  Taylor,  therefore,  fell  bock  !o 
the  mountain  pass  of  Buena  Vista,  where  the  bases  of 
the  heights  are  worn  by  the  rains  into  deep  gullies 
opposing .  great  obstacles  to  the  operations  of  ca\7ilr}' 
and  artillery. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  February,  the  Mes- 
can  army  came  in  sight,  full  of  the  most  connJer; 
anticipations  of  victory.  Santa  Anna  sent  a  flus  of 
truce,  summoning  the  American  commander  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  General  Taylor  returned  a  if rv 
laconic  refusal.  A  skirmishing  began  which  was  car- 
ried on  through  the  night,  and  the  battle  comm^'nt-r.' 
early  the  next  morning.  The  fighting  was  must  c^-^ 
perate.  The  Mexicans  trusting  to  their  great  superi- 
ority of  numbers,  were  pursuaded  that  their  antagi^ 
nists  must  be  overwhelmed.  They  returned  to  i!:t 
onset  at  every  repulse,  and  continued  the  contest  ri  r 
night.  The  Americans  maintained  their  position  wltr. 
inflexible  courage,  and  the  Mexicans  flnding  tht:: 
assaults  repelled  in  every  quarter,  retreattd  \:::i\»  r 
cover  of  the  night.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wok: !■.:..; 
was  upwards  of  fifleen  hundred;  that  of  the  Am*  r- 
cans  about  seven  hundred.  In  their  retreat,  the  Mt\- 
can  army  was  almost  annihilated.  This  battle  uas  d' 
great  importance,  in  every  point  of  view,  and  ni-i>i 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  our  sub- 
sequent rapid  success  in  the  war. 

The  military  operations  in  this  quarter  were  eloseJ 
by  the  victory  of  Buena  Vista.  The  whole  frt.j:*iT.r 
of  the  Rio  Grande  was  secured  from  attack,  and  the 
Mexicans  were  too  much  intimidated  by  their  repeatrd 
defeats  to  entertain  any  hope  of  regaining  what  thi\ 
had  lost  in  that  part  of  their  territory.  The  war  w.-w 
now  transferred  to  another  quarter.  A  scheme  wa* 
projected  for  invading  Mexico  in  the  south,  and  strik- 
ing a  blow  at  the  capital.  In  pursuance  of  thii 
d^si^n^  a  squadron  of  United  States  ships  was  sent  to 
\^Qc^k'QA&  ^^TV).  ^^>\*L«    k  small   naval    force    uodei 
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I  ■  Comincxlorc  Connor  captured  Tampico  on  the  12th  of 
I  Novombcr,  1846.  The  force  assembled  for  the 
I  attack  on  Vem  Cruz,  amounted  to  eleven  thousand 
I :  mm,  which  included  a  part  of  the  army  of  (Jeneral 
I  Taylor.  The  whole  were  placcil  under  command  of 
CJoIn»niI  Scott  On  the  9th  of  March  1847,  they 
i  landed  near  Vera  Cruz,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the 
|!  city.  After  suffering  a  heavy  bombardment,  Vem 
;  i  Ouz  surrendcre(I  on  the  26th  of  March,  together  with 
I  tiu*  strong  castle  of  San  Juan  lie  Ulloa,  which  consti- 
j      tuirs  \\»  chief  defence  by  sea. 

I  Kurly  in  April,  General  Scott,  at  the  head  of  an 

army  of  10,(KX)  men,  began  his  march  for  the  interior. 
I  Oil  reaching  the  mountain  pass  at  Cerro  Gordo,  he 
fuund  I  lie  en<Mny  posted  in  great  force  to  oppose  his 
progrtvss.  They  were  commiinded  by  Santa  Anna, 
who,  after  his  defeat  at  Buena  Vista,  had  succeeded 
in  raising  and  equipping  another  army.  His  position 
nl  Cerro  (rordo  was  very  strong,  and  completely  com- 
manded tiie  roiid.  (/enerul  Scott,  by  skilful  manosu- 
verinjr,  gained  possession  of  some  indirect  approaches 
to  the  >Ie.xican  position,  and  on  the  18th  of  April  he 
««torined  the  heights  of  Cerro  CTordo.  The  prompt- 
ness and  intrepidity  of  the  American  soldiers  speedily 
carried  the  day.  The  Mexicans  were  completely 
routed,  nnd  put  to  flight ;  three  thousand  laid  down 
ili«'ir  arms  and  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  including 
five  genemls,  and  a  great  number  of  other  officers. 
The  ({uantity  of  cannon,  small  anns,  military  stores 
atid  hugg;igc  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
rans  was  so  great,  that  the  captors  were  almost  cm- 
iKirrassod  with  tlic  result  of  victor}'. 

Jala  pa  surrendered  on  the  day  following  the  battle 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  anil  on  the  22d  of  April,  the  Ameri- 
cans took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Perote,  one  of 
the  St rongf^st  fortresses  in  Mexico,  containing  fifty-four 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  arms  and 
inilitarv  storeys.  On  the  15th  of  May,  the  Americans 
cntertrd  the  city  of  Puebia,  one  of  the  largest  in  Mex- 
i<*o,  containing  eighty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
Mi'xieans,  finding  it  in  vain  to  contend  with  the  Amcr- 
'C.'ins  in  the  field  of  battle,  organized  bands  of  guer- 
.11a  tHMips,  who  harassed  the  invaders  by  petty  skir- 
ni!>«liing  attacks,  in  which  they  were  sometimes  suc- 
ceNsfiil,  cutting  off  escorts  of  prisoners  and  scouting 
pririies.  Ill  one  of  those  conflicts,  at  the  National 
Hriilge,  a  IkmU'  of  1400  Mexicans  was  defeated. 

ii'Mienil  Scott  halted  at  Puebia  till  August.  On  the 
7'li  of  that  month,  he  recommenced  his  march  for 
Mrxico;  and  on  the  fourth  day,  reached  the  great 
v.tlli'v  in  which  that  capital  is  situated.  The  Mexican 
troops  had  occupied  all  the  roads,  and  fortified  their 
f)iw:ii()ii  in  the  strongest  manner.  Santa  Anna  issued 
a  •lasconadiiig  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  Amer- 
ic:tns  shofiM  never  reach  the  city  of  Mexico,  except 
by  marching  over  his  dead  body.  General  Scott, 
instead  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  front,  ordered  a 
ro-id  to  he  cut  round  the  southern  shores  of  the  lakes 
ut'  Chaloo  and  Xochimiico,  by  which  he  turned  the 
ritrht  flank  of  the  enemy^s  position,  and  rendered  the 
.Mexican  fortifications  useless.  On  the  19th  of  Au- 
gust, the  Americans  attacked  Contreras,  and  a  battle 
ensued  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Mexicans. 
On  tlic  following  day,  another  battle  was  fought  at 
Chenibusco,  with  a  similar  result;  la  these  Iwttles, 
the  courage  of  the  American  soldiers  in  contending 
I  agatiist  superior  numbers,  and  the  brilliant  success  of 
Ibeir  ikiU  and  intrepidity  were  very  conspicuout.  j 


ll: 


The  Mexican  force  engaged  was  estimated  at  o%'cr 
thirty  thousand  :  ih«it  of  the  Americans  at  eight  thou* 
sand.  The  route  and  dispersion  of  the  Mexicans  were 
complete ;  artillery,  military  stores,  and  prisoners,  to 
a  vast  amount,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and 
the  road  to  the  capital  was  laid  open.  An  armistice 
was  now  proposed  by  the  Mexicans,  and  agreed  to  by 
(renoral  Scott,  with  the  understanding  that  negotia* 
tions  were  to  be  immediately  openc^d  for  a  peace. 
The  Mexicans,  howev(?r,  were  desirous  only  to  gain 
time,  in  the  hope  of  assembling  new  forces.  The  ne- 
gotiations, however,  failed,  and  the  armistice  expired  on 
the  6th  of  September.  ^ 

On  the  7th,  the  Americans  attacked  Molino  del  Rey, 
where  the  Mexicans  had  a  cannon  foundry  ;  and,  after 
a  des{)erate  action,  captun>d  the  place.  On  the 
12th,  th(;y  stormed,  and  captured  the  castle  of  Cha* 
pul tepee.  Several  more  of  the  outposts  of  the  city 
were  successivelv  attacked  and  taken ;  and  finally, 
on  the  KJth  of  September,  1H17,  the  American  army 
enteretl  the  city  of  Mexico  in  triumph.  The  Mexi- 
cans ha<l  previously  opened  their  jails  and  prisons, 
and  turned  the  convicts  loose  in  the  streets.  These 
wretches  committed  many  assassinations  upon  the 
Americans  during  some  days  after  the  capture,  but 
General  Scott  established  such  strict  police  regulations, 
that  these  disonlers  were  soon  quieted,  and  the  city, 
during  its  occupation  by  the  American  troops,  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  security  and  tranquillity  which  it  had 
never  known  under  the  Mexican  government. 

In  the  meantime.  New  Mexico  and  California,  had 
been  occupied  by  the  American  forces.  The  affairs 
of  the  Mexican  government  were  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion, and  the  n(*gotiations  for  peace  proceeded  slow- 
ly. At  length,  in  January,  1848,  a  treaty  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  American  and  Mexican  commissioners  at 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  March  fol- 
lowing, it  was  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United 
States.  By  this  treaty,  upper  California,  and  a  portion 
of  New  Mexico,  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  for 
the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  ;  all  the  othei 
conquests  of  the  Americans  were  restored. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  the  United 
States,  Mexico  has  returned  to  her  former  condition, 
and  is  again  periodically  agitated  by  seditions,  con- 
spiracies, and  scenes  of  disorder.  The  constitution 
is  modelled  after  that  of  the  United  States,  the  several 
portions  of  the  republic  enjoying  their  local  govern- 
ments, and  forming  a  federal  union.  So  unsettled, 
however,  are  all  |K)litical  matters  in  this^  country,  that 
little  is  known  of  the  practical  o|)erations  of  the 
government. 

CHAPTER  CCCCXCVIII. 

Yucatan.  —  General  Vietrs —  7Vie  Capital  of 
Mexico  —  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Mexicans. 

Yucatan  revolted  from  the  Mexican  government 
during  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  republic  in  1839. 
A  Mexican  force  invaded  tlic  province,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss,  and  Yucatan  assumed  an  inde- 
pendent position.  Afterwards,  she  rejoined  the  Mex- 
ican union  on  her  own  terms ;  but  the  convention 
appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  nominal.  At  the 
present  moment  ( 1850)  it  is  difficult  to  determuie  wbeth* 
or  tliis  province  belongs  to  Mexico  or  not  Fort 
or  two  past,  the  Indians  have  ho^a  v^^  ^ta^i^  A^ 
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reolion,  nnd  have  i:i)nimilti:d  gri?nt  alaughler  among 
the  inhabilants.  They  siill  rcniiiin  unsubduod,  ihe 
governmeni  being  loo  weuk  to  esiablisli  its  own  au- 
thoriiy  in  Uig  province. 

Yucftlan  is  parlJcularly  intEresiing  for  its  antiquities, 
which  are  scallereil  all  over  the  country,  and  present 
■  most  impurlant  lielcl  for  the  researches  of  the  histo- 
rian. The  mins  of  more  ihnn  forly  ancient  cities 
have  been  already  discovered,  abounding  with  sculp- 
tures and  curiosiiiuB  of  architecture.  The  most 
imporlanl  arc  those  of  Usmnl,  Kabah,  Gabnn,  Kewik, 
Labpak,  Chi-chcn,  Ocosingo,  and  Sania  Cruz  del 
Quicba. 

At  the  village  of  Palcnque,  near  the  borders  of 
^ucalnn,  are  the  vesiigos  of  a  largo  city,  which  was 
probably,  in  ancient  times,  the  capital  of  an  empire, 
whose  history  has  perished.  This  metropolis  remained 
concealed,  like  another  Herculaneum,  not  under 
ground,  but  overgrown  with  a  thick  forest,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  desert.  At  length,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  some  Spaniards,  having  penetrated 
inlo  the  midst  of  the  dreary  solitude,  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  superb  city,  eighteen  miles  in  circuit. 
The  solid  edifices,  stately  palaces,  nnd  magnificent 
public  monuments,  siill  visible  at  this  place,  strike  the 
beholder  with  aslonisbment.  The  hieroglyphics,  sym- 
bols, emblems,  and  sculptures  of  various  kinds, 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  temples  oi'  I'a- 
lenque,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Egyptians.  Ruins  of  a  similar  character  to  those  of 
Paleoque  arc  to  be  seen  at  .Mitla. 

Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  stands 
on  ihe  site  of  ihe  ancient  city  of  Montezuma's  empire ; 
but  the  lake  isso  diminished  that  the  modem  capital  is 
three  railoa  from  the  shore,  his  a  regular  and  beautiful 
city,  surrounded  by  a  picturesque  neighborhood.  The 
streeiB  are  straight,  and  much  of  ihe  architecture  is  in 
a  correct  style.  The  national  palace,  and  ihe  cathe- 
dral, in  particular,  arc  magnificent  structures.  The 
populaiion  b  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 
Puobla  is  a  beautiful  city,  with  a  cathedral,  the  inle- 
'ior  of  which  surpasses  every  other  in  the  western 
world  for  richness  of  ornament  Vera  Cruz,  the 
//  chief  seaport,  is  a  well  built  city,  with  considerable 
'    irada,  but  it  is  unhealthy.    Populotioti  \ett  Omsmssu^. 


The  population  of  !Sfc.\ico  is  composed  (if  nnsi 
mces.  One  half  are  Indians,  the  dcscenddoia  of  t 
ancient  Mexicans;  n  million  and  a  half  nre  whn: 
and  the  rumaimler  a  mtxed  breed,  S]ianifth,  In^iin 
and  Negro.  The  whiles  are  natives  of  the  coanlry.liv 
old  Spaniards  having  been  all  expelled.  They  vca 
formerly  denominated  Creotrs,  in  coDtntdiatinctic*  1 
the  natives  of  old  Spain  ;^ut  this  name  is  now  iliscanba 
Many  of  these  are  descended  from  tlie  first  coif)aai 
ors,  and  possess  enormous  fortunes,  the  tnconm  « 
which  they  expend  in  ostentatious  living.  Thir  b 
dians  exhibit  tlie  gcnornl  features  of  the  other  ahtngi 
ncs  of  America.  They  have  the  same  Rwarthv  i 
copper  color,  flat  and  smooih  hair,  small  biurd,  an 
prominent  check-bones.  Their  manners  arc  imri« 
by  a  peculiar  apathy.  They  are  grave,  gkiomv.as 
silent,  throwing  a  myslerious  air  over  tlie  niusf  iotfi 
ferent  actions.  They  have  a  foadncss  for  fki-nt* 
which  was  their  characteristic  in  the  time*  of  Cone 
They  have  also  a  strong  geniiH  for  painting  luid  c 
ing,  and  imitate  with  facility  and  succcan  uny  m 
which  is  presented  to  them. 

The  higher  classes  in  Mexico  diaplaj  much  fit 
in  their  dress.      An  idea  of  them   may    bo  f 
from  the  following  description  of  tk  Mf.xlcun  .>o 
bock  dressed  for  the  a/ameda,  or  pii'. I 
capital.     He  wears  a  jacket,  cmbr.' 
or  trimmed  with  rich  fur;  breeches  ... 
and  terminating  in  two  points  consiiii 
of  some  extraordinary  color,  as  pea-gr..>:i  nr 
blue  ;  on  his  head  is  a  gold  or  silver  bound  hai. 
lower  part  of  the  leg  is  protected  by  a  pAir  ofittamM 
leather  boots,  curiously  wrapped  round  it,  and  « 
to  the   knoc  with    rmbroidered  garters ;  tl>ea 
descend   only  as  fur  as  the  arikle,  whoro    ih«j  i 
met  by  shoes  of  a  most  peculiar  riiapct,  with  a  • 
wing  projecting  on  the  saddle  side ;  and   the  wbule  ^ 
terminated  by  spurs  so  enormously   larte    Ui 
ohen  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half.     A  ndiii|;-cbali  I 
sometimes  thrown  over  the  front  of  \\,r  s.t.M',.. 
crossed  behind  the  rider  in  such  a  tr. 
play  a  circular  piece  of  blue  or  grecti  ■■ 
embroidered.     The  horse  is  nrrmyci; 
ing  manner,  with  trappings  of  gilt  I> 
and  silver  ornaments.     Tliese  accoutnijif ii'-<.,  mi 
'  l>^  i\&a%  ^T«iM,  Qften  cost  a  ihousuid  dollar* 
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The  apparel  of  the  ladies,  strange  to  say,  is  not  so 
showy  as  that  of  the  men.  They  dress,  commonly, 
in  black,  except  on  holidays ;  the  head  is  generally 
uncovered,  or  has  only  a  light  veil  thrown  over  it. 
Thoy  bestow  {;rcat  pains  u{>on  their  hair,  and  are 
particulaHy  neut  about  the  feet,  the  stocking  being 
usually  of  fine  silk.  On  holidays,  and  other  public 
occasions,  the  dress  is  more  gay,  but  comparatively, 
not  expensive  ;  artificial  flowers  are  worn  in  abun- 
dance, and  ostrich  feathers  sparingly.  The  dress 
of  the  poorer  classes,  and  of  the  Indians,  forms  a 
stniiig  contrast  to  the  preceding.  The  streets  of  the 
Mexican  citic*s  aliound  with  crowds  of  people  destitute 
•f  shoes  or  stockings,  or  shirts,  and  with  little  more 
covering  than  a  dirty  blanket  thrown  over  their 
sli»uld(.'rs.  The  mass  of  the  people  arc  catholic,  and 
the  catholic  religion  is  established  by  law. 

Cookery  is  nut  in  a  very  advanced  state  in  ^fexico, 
and  the  best  inns  in  the  country*  are  descriU'd  as 
wn.'t(hed.  The  beef  and  mutton  arc  ordinary;  thou^jh 
this  U  said  to  be  owing  to  a  want  of  skill  in  the 
bitch'?rs.  As  to  vrjjetables,  there  arc  few  countries 
t^at  can  boast  of  such  a  variety,  and  the  consumption 
o^  them  is  prodigious.  The  common  bread  is  the 
tiriilia^  which  in  New  England  we  call  an  Indian 
Jthnny-cake.  Wild  game  is  abundant.  The  vine  is 
ntt  cultivate^]  in  Mexico,  and  wine  is  scarce  and  dear. 
Tie  common  drink  is  pulque^  a  strong  liquor  made 
fron  the  agave  plant,  of  which  immense  quantities 
are  drunk,  chiefly  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and 
by  fie  Indians. 

Tie  roads  in  Mexico  arc  rough,  and  travelling  is 
^cconplished  for  the  most  part  by  mules.  A  Mexi- 
can inn  contains  little  or  nothing  beside  the  bare 
walls.  If  the  traveller  be  very  much  fatigued,  he 
may  stretch  himself  at  full  length   on  the   floor,  or 


perhaps  he  may  obtain  the  luxury  of  a  table.  To 
any  thing  beyond  this  bo  must  not  aspire  ;  nor  must 
he  expect  to  And,  except  m  the  towns,  any  thing  to  cat 
beside  tortillas. 

The  Mexicans  are  lively,  and  fond  of  amusement 
Religious  festivals  and  fireworks  are  their  delight ;  and 
the  dances,  although  very  ungraceful  compared  with 
those  of  Old  Spain,  are  always  well  attended.  The 
love  of  this  amustmient  is  more  general  among  the 
peasantry,  who  frequently  dance  throughout  the  whole 
night,  with  a  regard  to  order  and  decency  which  is 
very  praiseworthy.  Their  musical  instruments  are 
small  guitars,  fiddles,  and  harps,  of  their  own  making. 
Singing  usually  accomiuinics  the  fandango  tunes.  The 
amusements  of  the  children  are  the  same  as  those 
prevailing  among  us ;  but  as  they  grow  up,  tlio 
love  of  gaming  is  instilled  into  them  by  the  example 
of  their  parents,  and  this  soon  forms  the  most  important 
occupation  of  tluMr  lives.  (Saming,  smoking  cigars, 
and  riding  on  horseback,  vlw  the  chief  pursuits  of  the 
men.  Smoking  is  not  confmed  to  the  male  part  of 
the  population.  Ladies  may  be  seen  at  the  theatre 
with  a  fan  in  one  hand,  and  a  cigar  in  the  other,  en* 
veloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

The  architecture  of  Mexico  resembles,  in  its  chief 
characteristics,  that  of  Old  Spain.  The  houses  are 
spacious,  but  seldom  above  two  stories  in  height. 
The  roofs  are  flat,  and  as  they  sometimes  communi- 
cate with  each  other  for  a  considerable  distance,  when 
seen  from  an  elevation,  they  look  like  immense  ter- 
I  races,  the  parapets  by  which  they  are  separated  being 
,  invisible  at  a  distance.  The  frequency  of  earthquakes 
renders  lofiv  structures  insecure.  Mexico  abounds  in 
churches  and  convents  with  very  splendid  interiors. 
The  cathedral  of  the  capital  is  celebrated  for  its 
magnificence. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXCIX. 

A.  D.  U2S  to  1850. 

D€97r%ption  of  Central  America  — Ancient  Civ- 
ilization —  Conquest  of  the  Cotintry  by  Alva- 
rado  —  Rebellion  of  the  Natives  —  Calam- 
ities of  the  City  of  Guatimala  —  Spanish 
Government  in  Guatimala  —  Revolution  — 
Establishment  of  the  Republics  of  Central 
America —  The  Mosquito  Shore, 

(iCATiMALA,*  or  the  Republic  of  Centn^I  Ameilca, 
is  bounded  north  by  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras, 
east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  south  and  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  mountainous  country*,  but  does 
not  exhibit  any  large  tracts  of  table  land  like  those  of 
Mexico.  The  great  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  which 
ris(.-s  to  so  lofty  a  height  in  the  north,  sinks  very 
rapidly  in  traversing  this  region,  and,  as  it  approaches 

•  GuatimaU  is  a  narrow  atrip  of  territory  about  one  thou- 
sand miles  in  length.  In  climate,  people,  and  products,  it 
rcnembles  Mexico.  It  is  noted  for  ita  earthquakes,  rolcanos, 
and  lilver  mines.  The  goremment  ia  a  federal  republic ;  the 
country  ia  aometimea  called  the  UmiUd  SUUeg  0/  Central 
Ameriem,     The   Catholic   nligion»   alone,  ia   tolerated  by 


the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  becomes  a  mere  rocky  dike 
connecting  the  two  continents  of  North  and  South 
America.  The  western  coast  of  Guatimala  is  subject 
to  terrific  earthquakes,  which  have  sometimes  over- 
whelmed whole  cities  and  destroyed  thousands  of 
people. 

ll)c  history  of  Guatimala,  and  the  country  itself, 
remained  very  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
till  recent  events  brought  tliem  into  notice;  yet  the 
records  of  the  country  appear  in  many  respects  woi- 
thy  of  investigation.  The  ancient  Guatimalans  had 
made  a  progress  in  civilization  equal  to  that  of  the 
Mexicans.  In  the  depths  of  the  forests  have  been 
found  the  remains  of  ancient  cities,  containing  monu- 
ments similar  in  grandeur  and  ornament  to  the  greai 
structures  of  Mexico.  On  the  walls  of  these  edifices 
arc  found  well-executed  sculptures,  of  a  character 
denoting  a  common  origin  with  that  of  the  Mexican 
hieroglyphics.  The  Tohecs,  who  preceded  the  Aztecs, 
as  rulers  that  civilized  Mexico,  ap|)car  to  have  been 
driven  southward,  and  to  have  settled  in  Guatimala. 

Af\er  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  Cortez  despatched 
Christoval  de  Olid  into  the  country  bordering  that 
empire  on  the  south.  Olid  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Honduras,  where  he  founded  a  town,  to  which  he  saTe 
his  own  name.    The  fame  of  the  S^anwK  ^Mu^gi 
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in  Mexico  spread  rapidly  through  ihe  country,  and  the 
Gualimalans  sent  amhassadors  In  Conez  oflering  to 
become  vassals  of  the  kin^r  of  Spain.  Cortez  accepted 
tlicir  ofTers,  and  sent  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  his 
oflicers,  who  had  bccD  most  active  in  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  to  lake  possession  of  Gualimala,  and  receive 
the  submission  of  the  natives.  The  country  was  then 
divided  into  many  different  kingdoms,  independent  of 
each  other.  Alvarado  inarched  from  Mexico  on  the 
13th  of  November,  1523,  with  a  force  of  three  hun- 
dred Spaniards,  and  a  large  body  of  native  auxiliaries, 
principally  Tloscalans  and  Cholulans.  He  first  con- 
quered Soconusco  and  Tonala.  Further  onward,  he 
wos  met  by  ihc  Quiches,  who  opposed  his  passopic 
with  resolute  obstinacy.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1534, 
a  desperate  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Quiches 
were  defeated.  Alvarado  then  advanced  into  the 
kingdom  of  Kachiquel,  where  the  Spaniards  were 
received  in  a  friendly  manner.  After  reposing  hero 
for  a  short  time,  they  pursued  their  march  into  the 
lerrilorj'  of  iho  Zutugiles.  On  reaching  a  place 
called  Almolonga,  meaning  a  spring  of  water,  they 
were  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  spot,  which  lay 
between  two  lofty  mountains,  from  one  of  which 
streams  of  water  were  running  down  in  every  direc- 
tion, while, volumes  of  smoke  and  fire  were  issuing 
from  the  summit  of  the  other.  Here  they  determined 
to  establish  themselves,  and  accordingly  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  city  which  they  named  St.  Jagodelos  Ca- 
balhros  dc  Gualima)a.  This  was  afterward  known 
aa  the  "  old  city  of  Guatimala." 

During  the  stay  of  Alvarado  at  this  place,  emissa- 
ries came  to  him  from  several  caciques  of  the  Pipil 
nation,  lo  oflcr  tiicir  submission.  They  also  informed 
hirn  that  the  natives  of  Eseuinlla,  who  were  a  very 
worlike  race,  had  dclcrminccl  to  oppose  the  Spaniards. 
Alvarado  immcdialelv  procerded  to  attack  liicm.  He 
had  a  large  body  of  kochique  auxiliaries  in  his  army ; 
but  us  there  were  no  roads  in  (he  country,  ihcy  were 
obliged  lo  cut  their  way  through  Ihe  woods,  sometimes 
making  a  progress  of  only  (wo  leagues  a  day.  At 
length,  ihey  reached  ihe  neighborhood  of  the  town  of 
Kscuinleprque,  without  being  discovered  by  the  in- 
habitants, in  a  (lark,  ruiny  night,  while  the  Indians 
were  all  asleep.  The  Spaniards  made  a  sudden 
■Hack  upon  itiem  ;  many  fled  to  the  woods  at  the 
drat  alarm,  but  a  considembte  tiumbei  nwde  &.  &Uiad 
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in  some  of  the  larpnst  houses,  where  Ihcy  ^trne 
cd  themselves,  and  fought  with  great  despcralj 
Afler  a  contest  of  five  hours,  the  Spaniards,  seeing 
appearance  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  India 
set  fire  to  the  town.  Alvarado,  at  the  same  time,  s 
a  message  lo  the  cacique,  informing  him  that  unless 
immediately  submitted  lo  the  king  of  Spain,  he  wn 
cut  up  and  destroy  all  the  maize  and  cocoa  6H 
This  threat  had  its  efTect,  and  Ihc  Escuintcp^i 
Indians,  with  the  other  comrrunittes  ;n  the  neigibc 
hood,  acknowledged  themselves  the  vassals  o'  i1 
Spanish  monarch.  Alvarado  proceeded  in  his  nsut 
encountering  and  overcoming  the  natives  In  nuneru 
obstinate  battles  during  a  march  of  more  than  atbo 
sand   miles,  till  the  whole  country  submitted    o  t 

•  Alvarado  remained  here  two  years.  In  1536. 1 
returned  to  Cortez,  leaving  his  brother  Gonzalo 
command  in  his  absence.  This  officer  was  nvarici-> 
and  cruel,  nnd  resolved  to  improve  this  opportuti: 
to  enrich  himself.  He  issued  an  order  that  eight  hi: 
dred  Indians  should  bring  him  every  day  a  reed  of  il 
size  of  his  little  finger  tilled  with  fine  gold,  on  pa 
of  being  reduced  to  slavery.  The  unfortunate  victir 
of  his  rapacity  exerted  themselves  to  ihe  utmoai,  b 
were  unable  to  pay  the  tribute.  Gonzalo  punis^a 
tliem  cruelly,  and  threotened  to  put  them  to  dea; 
The  natives,  driven  to  desperation,  rose  in  rebellic 
A  force  of  thirty  thousand  men  was  collected,  ai 
falling  suddenly  u|)onGuDtimaIa,  they  drove  the  S]m 
iiirvis  out  of  the  place,  with  the  loss  of  many  kii 
and  wounded.  The  Spaniards  were  compelleii 
abandon  the  neighborhood  till  the  return  of  A> 
rado,  when  the  war  was  commenced  agiiin>i  t: 
natives.  After  a  campaign  of  very  severe  tii;!."  ■■ 
they  were  again  subdued,  Gualamuln  wa«  t  n--''! 
into  a  province,  styled  an  aiidiniria,  having  n  >  ■:; 
dependence  on  the  vieerovaliv  of  Mexico.  Xi)  .■  ■ 
part  of  Spanish  America  was' so  compl.-tely  si,.::  .. 
from  the  ob.iervation  of  the  rest  of  the  world  .is  »;■ 
limala  for  nearly  throe  centuries.  All  the  iirtTi-c-.ir 
between  this  country  and  Europe  was  carrivJ  i 
through  die  Mexican  port  of  Veru  Crujt. 

The  old  city  of  Gualimala  is  remarkable  for  if 
calamities  which  mark  its  history.  It  maybe  regali- 
as the  most  unfortunate  city  that  ever  existed  I 
1532^  the  neighborhood  was  ravaged,  aod  the  elt 
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thrown  into  consternation  by  a  wild  beast  of  uncom- 
inoii  size  and  forocitv,  which  <Icscend<*d  from  the 
iiKMiiituin  called  tlie  Water  Volcano^  and  devoured  the 
(*:trt!c  of  the  inhabitants.  Alvarado  was  compelled  to 
iuk«.*  tht;  fit.'ld  ttfn^inst  this  poworlul  enemy  ;  and  it  was 
only  at\(T  a  hunting;  campaij^n  of  five  months,  in 
which  the  whole  city  was  engaged,  that  the  monster 
was  killt'd.  In  1S36,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  citv 
wliich  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings.  A 
inorr  terrible  calamity  occurred  in  September,  ir>tl. 
[''or  three  days  an  incessant  rain  fell  ;  and  on  the 
fojirth,  the  water  descended  in  a  perfect  deluj^e, 
accumpanied  by  the  most  trtrmendous  thunder  and 
lightning.  In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  storm,  on  the 
morning  of  the  llth,  the  volcano  in  the  neighborhr)od 
burst  forth  into  flames  in  the  most  terrific  manner ; 
violent  earthquakes  sliook  tlie  ground,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants imagined  the  end  of  tlic  world  was  at  hand.  An 
iininonse  torrent  of  water  then  rushed  down  the 
n)ountain,  carr\-ing  with  it  enormous  nicks  and  trees. 
This  destnictive  mass  fell  upon  the  city,  over\i'heIm- 
ing  neinrly  all  the;  houses,  and  bur>'ing  great  numliers 
of  the  inhabitants  under  its  ruins.  The  city  wtts 
n.'huilt  alKMit  a  league  distant  from  the  original  s|>ot ; 
but  the  inhabitants  couhl  not  escape  tlie  disasters  to 
w  hich  it  seemed  to  be  doomed.  A  fatal  epidemic, 
attended  with  a  pnifusc  bleeding  at  the  nose,  swept 
away  great  nunibiirs  of  people  in  iri5iS.  Earthquakes 
in  ir>()5,  1575,  1576,  and  1577,  threw  down  public 
buildings,  and  caused  other  serious  damages.  On  the 
27  til  (li*  December,  1581,  the  volcano  threw  out  such 
quaiiiities  of  thick  smoke  and  ashes,  that  the  sun  was 
entirely  obscured,  and  lamps  were  lighted  at  noon. 
In  1585,  earthquakes  were  so  constant  throughout 
the  year  that  not  an  inten'al  of  eight  days  passed 
witiuui.  1  violent  shock.  For  months  together,  the 
mountain  Has  in  a  perpetual  flame.  On  the  21st 
of  Decemlier,  1586,  a  terrible  earthquake  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,  burj'ing  the  people 
beneath  the  ruins.  In  1601,  an  unknown  pestilential 
disorder,  equal  in  malignity,  and  the  suddenness  of  its 
fat^I  eflocts,  to  the  cholera,  curried  oflT  groat  numbers 
of  the  inlmbitant.s. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1651,  the  earth  shook  with 
a  dreadful  subterraneous  noise.'  Many  houses  wero 
thrown  flown  ;  the  tiles  of  tlic  roofs  flew  in  all  direc- 
tions, like  straws  U^forc  a  gust  of  wind.  The  l)ells 
of  the  churches  were  rung  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
steeples ;  great  masses  of  rock  were  rolled  down  the 
niountaiiis  ;  and  even  th(*  wild  bettsts  w(*ro  so  torrifled 
that  they  quitted  their  retn^ats  in  the  forest,  and  fled 
to  the  habitations  of  men  for  shelter.  Among  these, 
a  puma,  of  (^normous  size  and  fierceness,  burst  into  the 
middle  of  the  city,  torc  down  a  pa|)er  which  was 
posted  upon  one  of  the  public  buildings,  and  then 
m.'tde  his  escape  into  the  woods.  The  city  wits  again 
lihakcn  and  damaged  by  earthquakes  in  1679,  168«*), 
16M,  1687,  and  1689.  In  168G,  another  fatal  epi- 
demic committed  groat  ravages  among  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  the  cor|)sc9  wero  so  numonius  as  to  be 
buried  in  a  common  grave.  Volcanic  eruptions 
occurred  in  1705  and  1710,  covering  the  city  with 
iin|M-netrablc  darkness  at  noonday.  In  1717,  more 
tlian  one  luilf  the  place  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

In  1733,  the  small-pox  swept  away  1500  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Guatimala.  In  1736,  a  hurricane  de- 
stroyed a  part  of  the  city,  burying  the  inhabitants 
under  the  ruiiw    Earthquakes  and  eruptions,  attended 


by  fatal  eflects,  ensued  at  diflcrcnt  times,  till  1773, 
when  the  calamities  of  Guatimala  wero  brought  to  a 
climax.  During  May  and  June,  earthquakes  were 
frequent.  In  July,  so  tremendous  and  appalling  were 
these  convulsions,  that  the  narral6ra  arc  at  a  loss  for 
language  to  describe  them.  The  city  was  dreadfully 
damaged,  and  the  earthquakes  continued  till  Decern- 
bcr  with  such  fatal  consequences,  that  (tuatimala  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  inhabitants  were, 
nevertheless,  inelined  to  rebuild  it  upon  the  same  spot; 
but  the  Spanish  government  onhrred  them  to  remove 
to  a  place  twenty-five  miles  distant,  where  they  erected 
the  city  of  New  (■ualimala.  For  many  years,  the 
site  of  the  old  city  remained  deserted,  but  very  re 
centlv  it  has  lieguii  to  rise;  from  its  ruins. 

The  inhabitants  of  Guatimala  remained  quiet 
under  the  Spanish  government  somewhat  longer  than 
their  neiglil>ors  ;  but  at  length,  in  1821,  they  declared 
themselves  iiulependent.  The  Mexicans,  at  first,  en- 
deavored to  ret;iin  Guatimala  as  an  appendage  to 
their  own  republic  ;  hut  finding  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  country  strongly  averse  to  such  a  connection, 
they  submitted  to  the  wparation.  A  government  was 
framed  in  1823,  constituting  a  federal  republic,  under 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  Central  Ameriea, 
The  states  are  five,  namely,  Guatimala,  San  Sal- 
vador, Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua.  The 
union  is  similar  to  that  of  our  own  government  in 
form,  but  it  seems  to  be,  in  fact,  rather  nominal  than 
real.  Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  republic, 
disunions  and  evil  wars  have  kept  the  country  in- 
volved in  fii-ijuent  anarchy.  The  supreme  authority 
has  been  generally  in  the  hands  of  militar}*  chieftains, 
and  the  people  are  ruled  by  the  soldiery. 

The  population  of  (tuatimala  is  about  1,800,000. 
One  half  are  Indians,  one  fifth  whites,  and  the  remain- 
der a  mixed  population.  There  are  no  blacks.  New 
(vuatimala,  the  capital,  is  a  well-built,  regular,  and 
lx*autiful  city,  finely  situated,  though  inferior  in  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  its  neighborhood  to  the  old  city. 
The  houses  arc  built  low,  to  avoid  danger  from  earth* 
quakes.  Population  35,000.  Old  Guatimala  has 
alx)ut  18,000  inhabitants.  Leon,  in  the  state  of  Nic- 
aragua, has  20,000.  San  Salvador  has  12,000.  The 
countr}'  abounds  with  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  which 
testify  to  its  former  ]>opulousness  and  the  civilization 
and  industry'  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  At  Copan 
are  to  be  seen  the  massy  stone  walls  of  one  of  these 
cities,  with  gigantic  statues  and  other  sculptures  in 
stone.  These  ruins  are  generally  overgrown  with 
thick  forests,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  which 
remain  undiscovered  to  this  day. 

The  maritime  district  to  the  cast  of  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  is  a  wild  region,  called  the  Mosquito 
Shore,  and  inhabited  by  a  native  race,  called  the 
Mosquito  Indians.  These  aborigines  have  never 
l>ecn  subjugated.  Tlieir  chief  is  called  the  King  of 
the  Musquiios.  The  British  assert  a  claim  to  authori- 
ty in  tho  territory,  and  maintain  that  the  MoMquito  king 
Ls  under  the  protection  of  the  British  crown.  Tho 
United  States  liave  recently  made  arrangements  for 
the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  and 
through  lake  Nicaragua,  in  a  territory  which  baflbctcd 
by  the  British  claim.  This  subject  created  some 
controversy  between  the  two  governments;  but  a 
treaty  was  made  between  them  in  1850,  which  ad- 
justed tho  difficulty.  This  will  leave  tho  proposed 
canal  open  to  all  nations. 
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CHAPTER    CCCCXCIX. 
Description  of  Ike  West  Ifidies  —  Settlement  of 
Cuba,  Hispaviola,  Porto  Jtiro,  Jamaica,  ^'c. 
—  History  of  Cuba,  I/ayti,  Jamaica,  ^c. 

The  West  India  Islands  coDslitutc  an  archi|>e1ago, 
siluaied  belween  Niirlh  and  Souili  America.  They 
extend  in  a  curve  from  ihe  southern  exlremity  of 
Florida,  firgl  iu  a  soutli-cnsterly  direction,  and  then 
■oulherly,  lo  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  They  are 
bounded  north  and  east  by  ihe  Ailaniic,  souih  by  iho 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  west  by  ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
eastern  division  of  ihe  group  is  soinctimes  called  the 
Antilles,  the  Caribhee,  or  the  Windward  Islands.  This 
last  appellation  ie  applied  to  tliein  from  ihe  circum- 
stance of  Iheir  being  exposed  lo  the  direct  action  of 
the  trade  winds,  which  always  blow  here  from  east  to 

The  largest  of  these  islands,  Cuha,  Hispaniola,  and 
Jamaica,  ore  mountainous.  MosI  of  ihcm  are  highly 
fiTtile,  producing  ncariy  all  of  ihe  trupicul  fruits  and 
plfinis  in  high  perfection.  No  part  of  ihe  earth  is 
belief  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Ihe  sugar-cane  than 
these  islands,  although  it  is  not  a  native  of  the  soil, 
bul  was  brought  from  ihe  old  continent  by  Columbus, 
in  his  second  voyage.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  in  most 
of  the  islands  it  is  salubrious.  Dreadful  hurricanes 
sometimes  occur,  which  destroy  the  towns  and  lay 
waste  the  plantations. 

Whon  iho  Spaniards  first  visited  these  islands,  they 
found  them  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of  people. 
All  ihc  large  islands,  and  most  of  ihc  smaller  ones  in 
their  neighborhood,  were  peopled  by  a  race  of  very 
mild  and  inolTensive  character,  whose  mannere  were 
simple  and  natural,  and  whose  life  seemed  lo  bo 
devoted  only  lo  ease  and  enjoymcnl.  They  had  made 
lilllc  progress  in  the  useful  arls, — their  ingenuity  not 
navingcvieniled  further  than  the  construction  of  hula, 
ig-canofia,  Iiamtnoclu  to  sleep  in,  and  *.  few  Wfefti 


articles   of  household   furniluTC.      They  j 
slight   dresses  of  coarse   coJioti    clo*h, 
manufacture.     Their  govemmeni  was  i 
kind.    The  chiefs  were  called  Caciquea, 
patriarchal  authority. 


•  Tlic  West  Indies  have  been  celebrBtod,  e 
dUcovcry,  tax  tk<^  lich  and  VBla^ble  prodn^L 
■ugar,  rum,  tobarco,  cotton,  cocoB.  pimento  or  -" — ' 
hoeuij,  logw«>d,  &c.,  are  eiportcd  to  an  imt 
«nd  the  people  receive,  in  teUxm,  lumber.  tUk,  b 
&c.  An  active  trade  is  carried  od  bctstvn  UkBM  W 
the  vuious  pula  of  Europe  and  Ametiok 

The  whole  popnlntioQ  of  the  Wtat  Indlm  i 
3,000,nOO,  of  whmn  onlj  about  £00,000  ■r»  wfc* 
are  blacks,  or  mulaltoca.      In  Hs^rti,  and  r"—  * 
the  negroes  ate  &ee  ;  but  in  tlie  othci  i>L 
tie  slaves.     The  foUowiag  taltU  gira   •   i 
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The  other  race  dwelt  in  the  Antilles,  and  were  dis- 
tinp:iiishcd  from  their  neighbors  by  their  superior  cour- 
nijo  and  martial  character.  They  were  called  Carihs. 
Among  themselvoa  they  lived  in  tolenible  harmony, 
hut  were  ficrco  and  savage  toward  tlieir  enemies. 
They  were  skilful  sailors,  and  capable  of  intense 
aj)plication  to  lalM)r.  Instead  of  tamely  submitting  to 
the  European  invaders,  they  bnively  resisted  them,  and 
when  overcom«s  chost*  rather  to  ilie  than  toil  as  slaves. 

( )f  these  two  races  of  aborigines,  the  first  are  totally 
extinct,  and  of  the  latter  only  a  few  in<lividuals  an* 
now  known  to  exist.  At  the  pericMl  of  the  discovery, 
llie  West  India  Islan<Is  were  supp(»sed  to  contain  three 
(ir  f'Mir  millions  of  inhabitants.  This  population  has 
iM-en  exchanged  for  the  Kuropean  and  African  races. 
The  islands  arc  all  colonial  possessions  of  the  difler- 
ent  Kuropean  powers,  except  Klisjmniola,  or  Ilayti, 
which  is  independent. 

(■UBA. — Tliis  island  is  the  largest,  richest,  and  most 
important,  of  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  It 
is  seven  hundretl  miles  long,  and  about  ninety  broad. 
The  interior  is  mountainous,  but  it  has  much  fertile 
territory.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  in  the  elevated 
parts  verj*  salubrious.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  and  colFee,  which  arc 
tin*  staple  artirh's  of  agriculture. 

('uba  was  discovereji  by  Columbus  in  his  first 
voyage  to  the  west,  in  1192.  Tlic  appearance  of  the 
island  quite  enchanted  him.  He  describes  it  thus  : 
"  Ever}'  thing  invitc^d  mc  to  settle  here.  The  Iwauty 
of  the  streams,  the  clearness  of  the  water,  through 
which  I  could  svr  the  sandy  l)ottom :  tlie  multitude  of 
palm-trees  of  d  lire  rent  kinds,  the  tallest  and  finest  I  had 
ever  seen  ;  and  an  infinite  numlier  of  other  large  and 
flourishing  trt»es;  the  binis,an(l  the  venlure  of  the  plains, 
—  are  lo  amazitJijly  beautiful,  that  this  country  exceeds 
all  others,  as  fitr  as  the  day  surpasses  the  night  in 
splendor."  Cohnnbus  sent  a  party  of  men  to  make 
discoveries  in  the  interior,  thinking  he  had  reached 
the  shores  of  Hintlostan  or  China.  Here  they  first 
saw  the  Indians  smoking  toUicco. 

No  attempt  was  mad(;  to  conquer  the  island,  or  form 
a  settlement,  for  nineteen  years.  At  h^ngth,  in  1511, 
Diego  Velasquez  sailed  from  llis|>aniola  with  a  body 
o(  three  hundred  and  seventy  Spaniards,  including 
Hernando  Cortex  and  Bartholomew  de  I^s  Casas. 
They  landed  at  Puert*)  de  Palmas.  This  |Mirt  of  the 
island  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  cacique  named 
Hatuey.  He  was  a  native  of  HisiKiniola,  and  had  fird 
fnini  that  island  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the* 
Spanish  invaders.  When  he  saw  the  sails  of  the  S)>an- 
ish  fleet  approtiching  tlic  shores  of  Cuba,  he  summoned 
the  chief  men  of  the  neighborhood  around  liiin,  and 
assured  them  that  they  would  l>e  conqiien'd  and  rf> 
iluce«l  to  slaver}',  unless  ihey  made  the  go*!  of  their  ene- 
mii's  propitious  to  them.  "  Gold,"  said  he, "  is  the  god 
of  the  Spaniards.  Wc  must  not  expect  to  prosper  so 
long  as  he  remains  among  us.  I  Ic  is  no  less  our  enemy 
than  the  men  who  worship  him.  They  seek  for  iiim 
ever}'  where,  and  where  they  find  him,  tlicre  they  fix 
thfMnstdves.  Wen^  he  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the 
?arlh,  they  would  discover  him.  Were  wc  to  swal- 
low him  down  our  own  throats,  they  would  plunge 
their  hands  into  our  bowels,  and  drag  him  out.  There 
is  no  place  except  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that  can  elude 
their  search.  Ix;t  us,  then,  throw  him  into  the  sea  that 
our  enemies  may  not  molest  us.**  With  these  exhorta* 
tions  be  peraiudcd  the  people  to  bring  out  all  their  gold, 


and  cast  it  into  the  sea.  This  story,  which  is  related 
by  all  the  early  historians  of  the  West  Indies,  shows 
a  refinement  in  cunning  quite  unusual  in  these  natives 

The  artifice,  however,  did  not  produce  the  desired 
efl«»ct.'  The  Spaniards  landed,  and  the  natives  col- 
lected in  great  numbers  to  n^sist  them.  The  fire- 
arms and  horses  of  the  invaders  easily  dis[)ersed  the 
multitudes  of  naked  Indians  :  they  were  pursued 
through  the  country  and  Hatuey  was  taken.  'J'he 
cruel  Velasquez,  in  onler  to  strike  lermr  into  the 
natives,  ordered  him  to  Ix;  burnt  alive.  A  Franciscan 
friar  attended  him  at  the  stake,  and  exhorted  him  to 
take  pity  on  his  own  soul,  and  not  expos<'  it  to  eternal 
fire,  which  he  might  escape,  and  enjoy  the  happiness 
of  dwelling  in  Paradise  forever  by  being  hapti/ed. 
Hatuey  asked  him  if  then*  were  any  Spaniards  in  that 
delightful  country.  *'  Only  the  gcwMl  ones,"  answered 
the  friar.  "The  best,"  said  Hatuey,  "  are  g(xxl  fi)r 
nothing,  and  I  will  not  go  where  there  is  a  chance  f)f 
meeting  one  of  them."  Hatuey  was  burned,  the  other 
caci()ues  submitted,  and  Culxi  was  conquered  with(;ut 
the  loss  of  a  single  SjKiniard.  The  island  was  very 
popidous  ;  the  inhabitants  were  estimated  at  a  million. 

The  thirst  for  gold  had  templed  the  Spaniards  into 
this  island,  but  they  were  disappointed.  The  inhabit- 
ants possessed  some  of  this  metal,  but  they  appear  to 
have  obtained  it  from  Hispaniola.  The  S|)aniards, 
believing  there  were  mines  in  Cuba,  tortured  the 
natives  without  mercy,  to  obtain  information  from  them. 
The  miseries  thus  inflicted  upon  the  unlmppy  island- 
ers are  shocking  to  contemplate.  At  length  their 
suflerings  and  despair  were  so  excessive,  that  they 
formed  a  genend  resolution  to  commit  suicirle ;  but 
their  design  was  frustrated  by  one  of  their  Spanish 
tyrants,  named  Vasco  Porcelles,  who  threatened  to 
hang  himself  along  with  them,  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure,  as  he  said,  of  tormenting  them  in  the  next 
world  more  than  he  had  done  in  this.  So  intense  was 
their  fear  of  the  S[)aniards,  whom  they  i>elieved,  as 
well  they  might,  to  be  incarnate  demons,  that  this  threat 
completely  checked  their  desperate  design.  But  it  was 
not  long  bc'fore  the  oppressions  of  their  masters,  and  the 
ravages  of  the  small-{>ox, completely  exterminated  the 
native  inhabitants,  and  the  island  was  reduced  to  a 
solitude.  AAerward  it  was  slowly  colonized  by  tjic 
Spaniards. 

The  city  of  Havana  was  founded  shortly  aOer  the 
conquest.  The  situation  was  selected  as  a  convenient 
place  for  the  S|)anish  shi|>s  to  touch  at  in  their  voyages 
lK^tween  Mexico  and  Spain.  In  ir>36,  it  was  captured 
by  a  French  pirate,  who  obliged  the  inlmbitants  to  pay 
seven  hundred  ducats,  to  save  it  from  being  burnt. 
The  day  aAer  his  departure,  three  ships  arrived  from 
Mexico,  unloaded  their  cargoes,  and  sailed  in  pursuit 
of  him.  But  such  was  the  cowardice  of  the  Sjmniards, 
that  the  pirate  t(K)k  all  the  three  ships,  and  returning 
to  Havana,  comptdled  the  inhabitants  to  pay  seven 
himdred  ducats  more  for  the  ransom  of  the  Mexican 
cargoes.  The  city  was  aAerward  strongly  fortified, 
and  increased  gradually  as  the  island  became  settled. 
It  was  captured  by  the  buccaneers  under  Morgan,  in 
1G69.  In  the  war  between  Spain  and  Great  Brit 
ain,  in  1762,  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  "but  was 
restored  to  Spain  in  the  following  year.  In  1796,  the 
remains  of  Columbus  were  removed  from  the  city  of 
St.  Domingo  to  Havana,  wliere  they  rcnuin  at  pres* 
ent.  The  population  of  Cuba  is  about  80,000,  b 
tban  one  balf  of  wbom  are  wbites. 
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Haiti. — This  isUiid  has  been  known  by  different 
names  in  the  course  or  its  hislory.  Hayti  was  the 
name  given  it  by  the  natives.  Columbus  named  it 
Espanola,  or  Little  Spain.  The  EneJish  altered  tho 
name  la  Hispaniola.  The  French  called  it  St.  Do  , 
mingo,  from  the  ci^  of  that  name,  which  was  at  one 
time  its  capital.  Since  the  dominion  of  the  blacks 
has  been  esiablished  here,  the  aboriginal  name  of 
Hnyii  has  been  resumed. 

The  island  is  about  three  hondred  and  uxty  miles 
long,  but  of  very  unequal  breadth.  In  soil,  climate, 
and  geographical  fealurea,  it  does  not  difTer  essentially 
from  Cuba.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  hia 
first  voyage,  and  here  tho  Spaniards  formed  their  first 
setllemenls  in  the  western  world.   The  town  of  Isabella 

s  founded  by  Columbus  at  his  first  vbil ;  but  thta 
establishment  did  not  flourish,  and  a  new  settlement 
was  soon  after  made  at  San  Domingo.  The  island, 
on  its  first  discovery,  was  very  populous  ;  but  iha  Span- 
iards soon  exterminated  the  natives,  by  their  inhuman 
oppressions,  in  compelling  them  to  labor  in  the  gold 
mines.  Afier  the  depopulation  of  the  island,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  the  mines,  Hispaniota  was  comparative- 
ly neglected  by  iha  Spaniards,  and  all  the  northern 
and  western  parts  became  a  wilderness.  The  woods 
abounded  with  cattle,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  firal  settlers,  and  now  ran  wUd,  The  Buccaneers  • 
began  their  career,  in  this  island,  by  hunting  cattle, 
and  selling  their  hides  to  Dutch  or  French  traders, 
who  resorted  to  the  ports  of  Hispaniola  for  this  traffic. 
They  next  formed  a  piratical  establishment  on  the 
little  Island  of  Tortuga,  close  to  the  northern  const  of 
Hispaniola.  Being  here  threatened  by  the  hostililica 
of  the  Spaniards,  they  preferred  to  submit  to  the  French, 
and  were  taken  under  the  probate  protection  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  sent  them  a  governor.  In  1697,  ilie  west- 
ern part  of  Hispaniola  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  Fraiice, 
and  this  territory  was  cultivated  by  the  French  settlers 
with  great  Industry  and  success.  Cape  Pran9ois  and 
Port  au  Prince  became  rich  and  flourishing  cities,  with 
a  very  active  commerce.  When  the  French  revolu- 
tion broke  out,  it  was  estimated  that  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  amount- 
ed to  upward  of  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  revolution,  however,  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
colony.  In  1794,  the  staves  were  declared  free  by 
an  act  of  the  National  Convention.  This  led  to 
a  general  insurrection  of  the  blacks  and  mulaltoes, 
and  Iha  white  inhabitants  were  ail  massacred  or  ex- 
pelled from  the  island.  Af\er  some  years  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed,  during  which  all  the  sugar-works  on 
the  island  were  destroyed,  a  government  was  ea- 
tablished  among  the  blacks  under   a    leader   named 
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*  The  Buccaucen  first  sttrBCt  notice  during  the  sixth 
century,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Donungu.  They  c&llcd  chem- 
■dvcii  the  Urctbrcn  of  the  Cooal^  ot,  aa  the  French  termed 
them,  "  Flibustien."  Their  oeeupation  eonBistcd  in  the 
hunling  of  wild  cittle,  and  the  scllinK  of  their  hidei  to  the 
Dutch.  They  decoyed  persons  to  tho  West  Indies,  and 
made  bIhtdb  of  them.  Ilie  S|iaiiiards  made  repeated  at- 
tempt*  to  exterminate  them,  but  nithout  succcsa.  They  at 
Ust  decided  Co  destroy  all  the  wild  cattle  in  St.  Domiago  by 
a  general  chose.  This  had  tho  desired  eifcct.  Tho  Buccaneer* 
abandoned  St.  Domingo,  and  took  leTuge  in  tho  small  island 
of  Tortuga.  l^ey  now  turned  pirates,  and  attacked  the  ships 
of  evtty  nation.  The  Spaninrds,  however,  were  the  grand 
objectii  of  their  hostility.  They  rajiiilly  increased  in  num- 
ben  and  atrengUi,  Miied  in  laigcr  vessels,  and  cniried  on 

thmt  enlerprisea  with  ftiH  gretter  audacity.    T^icy  s,x\wiV«&.\  tMaxuxuet,  ^^on^   ^ok^^vucd,  leavio|   dM   m 
"'  §et  fire  to  Oibnltai  ai^  Maiacaybo,  ui  ftonto  Kmxrv*.  \  'ihwa. 


TovMaint  rOanertun.     The  otraotry  aiijffjvi  %  Apr 

period  of  tranquillity,  but  Tou«iint    wki  I 

ousl^  decOTcd    into  the  hands    of   the    Pi~ 

earned  to  France,  wheic  be  died  in  prisoa. 

army  was  «nt  out,  which    recmered    | 

the  colony;  but  the  blacks  mkw  ixmb   i 

tinder  a  leader  named   T 

were  expelled  in  1808.  _. 

leader  proclaimed  himself  aaipaiMf  jpUlp^|lijti 

leign  was  cut  short,  in  1806,  li^  1^ 


The  independent  part  of  Hu 


formed,  under  Chrisiupbe,  «od  in  die 
to  republic,  under  Petioo.  Thcae  ri 
perpetually  at  war.  Chriatopbe  am 
peror  in  ISll,  and  reigned  UU  1890,  y 
roseininsurrection,  and  becon     '"   * 
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the  mulatto  president,  who  had  i 
immediately  marched  on  simy  into  Umb  aortli,  Wti  Ai 
two  slates  were  united  under  his  wiAorinr.  Tb 
Spanish  government,  in  the  meaa  time,  Imo  etki 
in  1795,  their  portion  of  the  island  to  Fknce ;  tai  a 
the  French  were  unable  to  take  poaaean«a  oTitiAi 
Spaniards  leoccupied  it  in  1808.  In  1809,  tlK  inli* 
ilants  declared  .themselves  independent,  and  'm  US 
they  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Boyer,  who  >■ 
now  ruler  of  the  whole  island.  The  Pieocli  nak-t 
treaty  with  the  Haytian  government,  in  1825,  h 
which  the  independence  of  Hayti  was  acknowMp^. 
on  condition  of  the  payment  of  150,000,000  (rues  i 
five  annual  instalments.  For  some  years  afleraaW 
the  island  remained  in  tranquillily,  but  tToaUesid 
civil  wars  soon  recurred.  At  length,  in  1S49.  Fastti 
Soulouque,  a  military  adventurer,  overturned  Ae  r- 
public,  and  assumed  iho  supreme  authoritv,  uoder'if 
title  of  Faustin  I.,  Emperor  of  Hayti.  He  has  easS 
lishcd  a  regular  system  of  monarchical  inititiilMtt 
with  a  court,  nobility,  itc.  The  inhnbilnnia  at  pm' 
ent  appear  to  acquiesce  in  his  usurpation,  but  IcJi 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  permanence  of  tin 
present  state  of  affairs. 

The  agriculture  and  commerce  of  this  ishc: 
are  now  greatly  reduced  The  inhabitants  laj 
but  little  more  of  any  article  than  is  neccwaiy  f: 
their  own  consumption.  Port  au  Prince  i»  ih 
capital,  and  the  chief  port  of  trade.  Ii  baa  akr: 
15,000  inhabitants.  Cape  llaylicn,  formerly  Ca;* 
Fninfois,  once  the  most  wealthy  and  flourishing  plat- 
in  the  West  Indies,  fell  into  decay  after  the  revoluiior 
On  Iho  7ih  of  May,  1B42,  the  whole  Island  of  H»j^ 
iola  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  which  compIeW 
destroyed  tho  town  of  Cape  Haytlcn,  with  ten  ibowao 


la  1668  they  captured  Porto  Bello,  and  obtained  plunder  ^ 
ransom  to  tho  amount  of  two  hundred  and  flftr  tbovua 
doUan.  The  year  after,  they  plundered  Puiami,  and  stt  i 
on  flro.  In  I(iS3,  twelve  hundred  Bucoanoen  allocked  Trr 
Crux,  and  obtained  coaipteto  possession  of  it  in  odc  aiirfil 
They  pillaged  tho  city,  undisturbed,  for  l>u«e  daym.  Tke 
then  offered  to  ransom  the  inhalutants  for  two  mnijjw,.  q 
doUan.  Half  ot  this  was  paid,  and  fifteen  huadrcd  alatc 
as  hostages  for  (he  payment  of  the  rrat.  Thr  1m«  te 
mariutble  even!  in  the  hiatory  of  the  Buccaneers,  ia  Um  cap 
of  Carthagcna,  in  1697.  The  wai  betwaes  Gn« 
in  and  France  was  a  severe  blow  to  them,  am  they  wen 
chicIlT  composed  of  the  subjects  of  Ibnse  two  poweiB.  T^ 
tumcil  their  arms  against  each  other,  and  Bev>(r  nm 
fedcrntcd   alterwaid.     After   an  eaialcnea    of  Baarijr  tvi 


at  its  inhabtlanls,  leaving;  icnrccljr  a  third  part  remnin- 
mg.  The  pnfiwnt  poiiulntion  or  the  islnnd  i*  about 
dighl  huodrcd  thousunii. 

JxMAtC*.  —  Tliis  isluiid  is  llio  iorgcst  ot  tlio  Rriliah 
possoanoos  in  ihi.'  WeM  Inilies.  Ii  is  about  onn  huii- 
AwA  nnd  Tony  miles  in  length,  nnil  nfty  in  brendih. 
A  ridgo  of  nniunlainfl  nii»  through  its  whole  k-n^^li, 
iho  lofly  tiFJgbts  of  which  are  inlcrspcnwd  with  bvau* 
lirul  sBvannaa.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  clolhud 
with  foroats  of  muhoganj,  lignum  vitn-,  U^wooil,  and 
other  trees.  The  soil  in  lh»-  level  parts  or  the  islun-] 
IS  highly  Tortile,  and  ia  ivgurdcd  as  the  b(.>st  adaptifd 
to  ihc  cultivation  of  sugar  that  is  id  be  found  in  the 
West  Indies,  'nio  cliinaie  is  tein|>ertitu  and  gencr. 
ally  healthy. 

Joniaic*  was  dincovorod  by  Columbus  in  1494,  dur- 
ing his  second  visit  to  America.  No  arttlcmont  was 
then  ftttempted  by  the  Spaniards,  end  Columbus,  on 
his  fourth  voyage,  in  13011,  while  exploring  the  const 
of  the  continent,  vms  driven  by  tempcxluous  weather, 
■der  losing  two  of  his  ships,  lo  btuir  away  with  tlio 
two  others  for  iainnica.  With  great  dilTiculiy  he 
reached  a  harby  uu  the  nortliem  side  uf  the  isliuid, 
whoro  be  ran  hia  shi{m  BKround  to  prvverit  dieir  fouu- 
Jcring.  lie  remaiiu'd  upward  of  a  yvat  m  this  quaf 
ter,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  harilsliips,  tlie  governor  uf 
Hispnniola  refusing  to  relievo  him.  The  Indians 
were  at  first  dispoM-d  to  bo  uiiTrieuiIly  ;  but  Columbus 
gained  their  confideitco  by  predicting  on  eclipse  of 
ihii  moon,  which  ho  knew  was  about  tii  tuippen. 
They  wen;  so  Icrrifieil  at  l)in  phenomenon,  lliat  ihcy 
submitted  at  onci;  to  ibn  Spaniards,  and  ■upplii'd  tliem 
with  food  during  tho  remainder  of  their  stay  un  Uie 
island. 

As  Jamaica  produoed  none  of  tho  prcciuus  metals, 
Die  Spaniards  tn.-ai»d  it  with  neglect.  Abuut  the  bo- 
ginning  of  tho  sixteenth  c^tury,  thev  beon  a  settle- 
nient  here  under  Juan  do  £squiro1.  This  officer 
treated  the  natives  with  great  mildness,  and  employod 
them  in  pknting  cotton,  and  other  uricnlttu^  lobon. 
His  successors  were  Inn  bumaoft  and  coOaidcrate,  and 
1^0  svnwi  crueltiM  werti  exercised  toward  these  un- 


happy beings  as  in  Kispaniola.  At  this  day,  anemt 
are  frrNiuenily  discovered  among  the  mountoioa. 
containing  human  bonos,  the  misembie  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  Indians,  who  fled  to  these  lunely 
recesses  to  escape  the  swonls  of  the  Spaniofds,  and 
here  jwrished  of  hunger.  Tliu  population  of  tho 
island,  at  the  tunc  of  the  discovery,  is  supposed  to  hava 
l>ern  sixty  thousand.  They  were  so  completely  tixler- 
minaled,  that  at  tlte  end  of  tliirfy  or  fony  years,  not 
one  remuined. 

The  city  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  now  colled  l^ajt- 
i*h  TouTi,  was  founded  by  Diego  Columbus,  the  snn 
of  the  great  navigator,  about  1530.  Whta  fortuual 
became  subjected  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  Jamaica  was 
Iransforreil  as  a  pgesesaion  to  tho  house  of  Brnpnxu, 
nnd  many  Portuguese  colonists  settled  in  the  island. 
In  1596,  a  body  of  English,  under  Sir  Anthony  Shir- 
ley, made  a  descent  upon  Jamaica,  and  plundered  the 
capital.  A  similar  invasion  occurred  abuul  forty 
yean  aflerwnnl.  Jamaica  was  retained  by  Spain, 
when  Portugal  revolted,  and  became  an  independent 
kingdom,  in  1640.  In  16&5.  Oliver  Cromwell  scut 
an  expedition,  under  Admiral  Fenn  and  tJcneral  Veii- 
ables,  against  Ilispaniula.  The  undertnking  misrar- 
lied,  but  the  armament  captured  Jamaica.  At  thai 
time,  the  island  was  regarded  na  of  little  value  ;  tnit 
Cromwell  determined  to  colonise  it.  The  first  Eng* 
lish  spltlemnnt  consisted  of  three  thousand  dtsbnndvd 
soldicisi  and  Jamaica  was  kept  under  a  military 
government  till  tho  restoration  of  Charles  II.  When 
the  English  conqiicrrd  llic  island,  the  negro  bIutcs  uf 
Ilie  Sjianiunli  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  led  a  life  of 
wild  freedom,  under  the  name  of  Maroont.  Tltey  wer« 
for  a  long  time  very  troublesome  to  the  Eoglisb  pU 
era,  witli  whom  they  maintained  a  state  of  perpeKial 
hoalility  till  tlie  year  1138.  whm  o  tr-; 
by  which  they  were  nlloHil  " 
poesowioo  of  (ifloen  hundi'  l_'i 

this  arrange  moot,  they  rem. i 
when  a  new  Maroon  unr  i 
srero  at   first  snci  ■ 
•dented  the  praciu' 
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nation  of  die  natives.  They  obtained  bloodhounds  from 
Cuba,  by  the  help  of  which  the  Maroons  were  driven 
into  the  mountains,  and  ultimately  obliged  to  submit. 
Imt^  numbers  of  them  were  transported  to  Nova 
Scotia.  After  this,  the  island  remained  quiet,  and 
was  the  seat  of  an  active  and  profitable  commerce. 
In  1884,  all  the  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies 
were  emancipated  b^  act  of  parliament  One  of  the 
consequences  of  this  measure  has  been  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  agridiilture  and  trade  of  Jamaica. 

PoKTO  Rico  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493 ; 
but  the  Spaniards  made  no  attempt  to  settle  it  till 
1509,  when  they  invaded  the  island  in  search  of  gold, 
under  Ponce  de  Leon.  They  met  with  no  resistance 
from  the  natives,  who  had  been  fully' informed  of  the 
hard  fate  which  had  befallen  their  neighbors  in  His- 
paniola.  At  first,  they  submitted  to  the  Spaniards, 
regarding  them  as  superior  beings ;  but  a  little  inter- 
course having  convinced  them  that  the  invaders  were 
mere  mortal  men,  they  rose  in  insurrection,  and  massa* 
cred  a  hundred  of  them.  Ponce  de  Leon  made  a 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  Indians,  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter.  During  the  struggle,  his  forces 
were  recruited  by  a  fresh  arrival  from  Hispaniola, 
which  caused  the  natives  to  believe  that  the  Spaniards 
whom  they  had  massacred  were  come  to  life  again. 
Struck  with  superstitious  terror  by  this  impression, 
they  submitted  again  to  the  yoke,  and  subsequentiy  met 
with  the  fate  of  the  natives  of  the  other  islands,  being 
condemned  to  labor  in  searching  for  gold,  in  which 
they  all  miserably  perished.  After  its  depopulation, 
Porto  Rico  was  neglected  till  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent centuiy.  A  new  era  of  prosperity  then  com- 
menced, and  it  is  now  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  and 
increasing  trade.  The  value  of  the  annual  exports 
exceeds  four  millions  of  dollars.  Two  thirds  of  the 
commerce  of  this  island  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
icans. The  capital,  San  Juan,  is  a  well-built  town, 
with  a  good  harbor,  strongly  fortified. 

Barbadoes,  the  most  easterly  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  appears  to  have  had  no  aboriginal  population. 
This  was  the  earliest  of  the  islands  settled  by  the 
English.  Some  families  established  themselves  here 
in  1627,  but  without  any  authority  from  the  govern- 
ment Two  years  afterward,  a  regular  English 
colony  was  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and 
their  numbers  were  much  increased  by  the  emi- 
grants who  left  England  to  escape  from  the  political 
troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  English  have 
retained  possession  of  Barbadoes  to  this  day. 

Antigua  was  also  uninhabited  till  1628,  when  some 
Frenchmen,  who  fled  from  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Chris- 
topher's, came  to  reside  here.  No  regular  settlement, 
however,  was  made  till  1666,  in  which  year  Charles  II. 
made  a  grant  of  the  island  to  Lord  Wilioughby,  who 
established  a  colony  here.  Nevis  was  occupied  by 
the  English  in  1628,  and  Montserrat  in  16^. 

St.  Christopher's  was  flrst  seuled  by  the  French 
and  the  Englbh,  who  landed  in  this  island  on  the  same 
day,  in  1625.  At  flrst,  they  shared  it  between  them ; 
but  in  1702,  the  English  expelled  their  neighbors, 
and  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  island  was  assigned 
to  Great  Britain.  —  The  Virgin  Islands  are  about 
sixty  in  number,  but  are  all  small.  At  flrst,  they 
were  visited  by  the  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  English, 
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The  Lvcatos  or  Biirawa  .  loLAinM,  as  ' 
already  related,  were  the  fint  pert  ef  dM 
world  visited  by  the  Spaniavde.  AAer 
tion  bj  the  conqaeron,  who  oanied  ciTtte  i 
to  woiic  in  the  gold  minee  eieepliem, 
fell  into  total  neglect.  In  1629,  the  E^ib  toik 
possession  of  New  Provideece,  but  were  ezpelM  \k 
the  Spaniards  in  1641.  Tbey  again  aeidea  beie  is 
1666,  and  were  a  moood  time  <»pelled,  io  1781 
The  Bahamas  then  became  a  rendezvous  Ibr  pimei 
who  were  finally  suppressed  by  the  En^isii,  xmda 
Captain  Woodes  'Rogers.  The  islands  were  tli»  col- 
onized by  the  English,  and  remained  quietly  io  rka 
possession  till  1776,  when  they  were  attached  by  ifae 
American  fleet,  under  Comnoodore  Hcmkins,  who  csp 
tured  New  Providence.  In  1781,  the  Spaniards  apa 
made  themselves  masters  of  flieae  islands ;  boi  ihn 
were  retaken  by  the  Englishf  i|p|d  cxmfinned  to  ibea 
by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

BIartiniqub  and  GuADALomte  were  settled  br  tk 
French,  in  1635. — Deseada,  Miriegalaxte,  St.  Mif- 
TiN^s,  and  the  Saintes,  were  occupied  by  them  tt  i 
later  date.  All  these  now  belong  to  the  French.^ 
CuBAgoA  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1527 :  tbf 
Dutch  captured  it  in  1634,  and  retain  it  at  the  pneseci 
day.  They  also  acquired  and  still  hold  St.  Eusta<u 
and  Saba.  The  Danes  obtained  possession  of  St. 
Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix,  or  Santa  Cirt 
and  still  hold  them.  The  Swedes  have  the  singic 
island  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  Bermudas  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  J 
the  West  Indies  ;  but  for  want  of  a  more  approprat 
place,  they  may  be  described  here.  Tbey  are  situ&t- 
ed  m  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  about  six  hundn>d 
miles  from  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  the 
nearest  land  in  their  neighborhood.  .  They  an*  up- 
ward  of  four  hundred  in  number,  but  most  of  thtm 
are  mere  rocks.  Only  eight  of  them  are  of  any  rral 
importance.  They  were  discovered  in  1522,  by  Jiui 
Bcrmudez,  a  Spaniard,  who  found  them  uninlkibitetL 
Sir  George  Somers,  an  Englishman,  was  wrecked  c<o 
them  in  1609,  on  which  account  they  were  someiinw^ 
called  af\er  his  name.  He  built  here  a  small  ve?«irj 
of  cedar,  without  any  iron,  except  one  bolt  in  thr 
keel,  and  sailed  to  Virginia.  The  Engluh  bojEan  m 
settle  on  the  Bermudas  in  1612,  and  during  the  ci^.i 
wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  they  became  the  atr- 
ium of  many  distinguished  personages,  among  ocbe'rs 
the  poet  Waller,  who,  by  oslebrating  in  his  verses  the 
beauty  of  their  aspect  and  the  felicity  of  their  cli- 
mate, spread  around  them  a  poetic  lustre.  The  Bcr- 
TCi>id^v&^  VvQwev^er^  have  never  been  the  semt  of  much 
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CHAPTER  D. 

Qeographicat  Skclrk.  —  Political  Divisions.  — 
Hi»toiicai  Outline . 

Soirrn  AMEXirA  \*  a  Inrgo  prninsuls,  nttoched  to 
Norlh  Araorica  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Dorian.  It 
IB  Kmnrknble,  in  its  pbysicul  slruciuru,  fur  ils  Inng 
range  of  lofty  mouiilaios,  lis  numerous  volcenues,  its 
vnHl  pluina,  ond  ila  mighty  rivers. 

The  face  of  iho  country  may  bo  divided  into  ihrcR 
parts,  —  ihc  weslcriii  middle,  and  eastern.  The 
western  part  consists  ofnn  oxionaive  plain,  or  plntenu, 
elevated  nearly  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  levrl 
of  the  tea,  crowned  with  &  vast  cbaiii  ur  insiilnied 
peaks  called  iho  Andes, several  of  which  &r«  volcanic, 
and  in  consloni  activity.  Tbo  middle  portion  lies  la 
(be  east  orihi«,  nnd  is  Mvcrul  times  broader.  It  ra  a 
great  expanse  of  country,  compo«ed  of  maraby  and 
■ajidy  ploiiw,  furrowed  by  tbrvo  magnificent  rivers 
and  their  niimemiis  brBnclien.  The  eastern  portion, 
embracing  the  marilinw  pan  of  Drozil,  is  moderately 
elevated. 

The  climate  of  South  America  is  very  remarkable, 
(n  tlio  low  nnd  level  parts,  near  ihc  equator,  the  lein- 
pemtufe  i*  always  thnt  of  summer.  Tbo  trees  are 
clothed  in  perpetual  venlnre,  ihn  flowers  are  ever  in 
blossom,  nnd  tlio  fruits  ripen  at  all  seasons.  In  the 
elevated  pinint,  the  tcmpernlnre  is  cool  and  delight- 
fill,  and  throughout  thf?  year,  the  climate  has  the 
chnrma  of  sprina.  On  the  mountains  it  is  still  colder, 
*nd  at  the  beiffht  of  fiflccn  or  aixter-n  thoiuand  feet, 
winter  cstabliMies  a  perpetual  dominion.  Thus,  in 
the  same  tolilude,  and  wiibln  the  compasa  of  a  fow 
nundred  miles,  are  llin-c  distinct  3>.on<-«,  encb  having 
ils  own  Icmperature,  nnd  ita  peculiar  clasaca  of  trees, 
ptanta,  and  animals. 

The  most  remarkable  animals  of  Soutli  An  erica 
are  the  tapir,  which  resemble*  the  bog,  with  d  bng, 
flexible  snout,  which  it  uses  like  the  trunk  of  an  alo- 
ohant ;  the  ant-eater,  which  feeds  on  ants ;  the  Hkrik, 


rescmbhng  the  camel  ,  the  jaguar,  which  is  liho  tba 
^friinn  panther  ,  and  the  condor,  a  species  of  vulture, 
nnd  the  largest  bird  of  fliglil.  Beside  those,  there  are 
numerous  monkeys,  pnrroto,  toucnns,  allignlors,  and  n 
vandv  of  serpents  The  bmla  are  celcbmlcd  for 
their  glowing  plumage. 

The  larger  part  of  tbo  inlinbitanta  of  South  Ameri- 
ca ara  deacendanls  of  the  native  Indians;  aomc  of 
those  ore  partially  civilixcd;  but  large  tribes  still 
wander  in  a  snvogo  slote.  In  Terra  del  Fuego,  they 
nrc  dnarlinb.  and  seem  to  be  among  the  moat  degrad- 
ed of  the  human  mcc.  There  are  many  negroes  and 
moilizos,  especially  in  Guiana  mid  Bmzil.  The  rul- 
ing poople  are  the  descendants  of  Europenna,  chiefly 
Sponiards,  who  maintain  the  manners  of  their  original 
country.  The  Catholic  religion  i-very  where  prevails. 
The  people  are  gencmlly  ignomnt ;  the  mass  ar« 
poor,  but  there  nre  n  few  who  are  very  rich.  The 
country  is  destitute  of  roads  and  briilgcs,  and  travel- 
ling is  generally  performed  with  horses  or  mules.  In 
the  free  utatea,  however,  there  \»  a  general  tendency 
to  improvement.  South  America  presents  grcnt  rich- 
ness and  variety  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Among 
tlie  native  prodiKtiona  are,  thn  India  rubber  troa, 
palms  of  various  kinds,  nnd  two  hundred  and  fiAjr 
icindsof  woo<l  useful  for  carpentry  and  dyeing.  CoSec, 
sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  grains  of  varinun  kinds,  are 
abundantly  produced  by  cultivation.  The  mJUMof 
South  America  hnvu  been  celebrated  for  three  hun- 
dred years ;  and  they  have  yielded  immense  <]iianti- 
ties  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  gems.  The  nnnual 
value  of  thnsn  article.s,  still  obiaineu,  amounts  to  many 
millions  of  dollars,  though  the  mines  are  genrmlly 
ten  productive  titan  formerly,  and  some  are  quite 
uf  them  exhausted. 

Tliv  Amuxon  is  tlie  largest,  though  not  the  longest, 
river  in  the  world.  Its  branches  spread  over  a  valley 
nearly  aa  extensive  aa  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  it 
carries  as  much  water  to  the  ocean  as  all  the  riven 
of  that  quarter  of  the  world  I  The  otiier  great  rivon 
sn  tba  Orinoco  and  the  La  Pbta.  * 
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averted  countenance,  as  if  they  imagined  him  a  divin- 
ity, in  whose  face  they  dared  not  look. 

This  country  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
his  third  vovage  to  the  west  in  1498.  He  sailed  into 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Orinoco,  along  the  coast  of 
Paria,  but  made  no  settlement  there.  Alonzo  de  Oje- 
da,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  various  other  navigators, 
followed  Columbus  in  exploring  the  coast  in  this 
quarter.  Vespucci  gave  the  first  regular  description 
of  the  country  and  the  people  who  inhabited  the  coast. 
It  is  said  that  he  falsified  the  date  of  his  voyage,  in 
order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
tinent was  made  by  him  ;  but  this  is  a  disputed  point. 
The  description  which  he  published  caused  the  name 
of  America  to  be  given  to  this  country. 

In  1508,  Ojeda  and  Diego  Nicucssa  obtained  from 
the  king  of  Spain  extensive  grants  in  this  country. 
The  northern  part  was  named  by. them  Golden  Castile, 
and  af\erwards  Ticrra  Firmc  :  the  English  called  it 
the  Spanish  Main.  These  two  adventurers  sailed 
from  Hispaniola  in  1510,  to  take  possession  of  the 
country.  Ojeda  landed  at  Caramari,  where  the  city 
of  Carthagcna  was  afterward  built.  Here  he  impru- 
dently attacked  the  natives,  who  defended  themselves 
with  such  bravery  that  they  killed  almost  all  the 
Spaniards,  and  reduced  the  remainder  to  great  ex- 
tremity ;  but  just  as  they  had  given  themselves  up  for 
lost,  they  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Nicuessa. 
The  settlement  at  Caramari  was  abandoned,  and 
another,  called  San  Sebastian,  was  begun  in  the  Gulf 
of  Darien.  Here  the  colonists  were  soon  in  danger 
of  starving,  and  Ojeda  sailed  for  Hispaniola  to  procure 
supplies.  He  was  shipwrecked  on  the  voyage,  lost 
all  his  property,  and  soon  aAcr  died  of  want. 

The  colony  being  reduced  to  great  distress,  most 
of  the  settlers  went  back  to  Caramari ;  but  meeting 
with  reen force menls  from  Hispaniola,  they  nitumod 
to  San  Sebastian.  Here  thev  found  their  town  in 
ruins,  from  an  attack  of  the  Indians.  In  addition  to 
this  misfortune,  their  ships  were  driven  ashore  ;  but 
by  great  exertion  they  were  got  afloat  again,  and  the 
whole  colony,  by  the  advice  of  Nunez  de  Halboa,  sailed 
to  the  River  of  Darien,  where  thev  attacked  and  con- 
quered  an  Indian  tribe,  and  founded  a  settlement,  which 
thev  named  Santa  Maria  Antii^ua  del  Darien,  In 
the  mean  time,  Nicuessa  had  encountered  great  disas- 
ters in  attempting  to  establish  a  colony  at  Nombre  de 
Dies.  He  was  solicited  to  come  to  Santa  Maria  and 
assume  the  government.  On  his  arrival  at  that  place, 
he  found  the  colonists  involved  in  great  dissensions  ; 
and  Nicuessji,  instead  of  being  made  governor,  was  sent 
to  sea  in  a  rotten  vessel,  and  never  heard  of  afterward. 

Balboa  led  a  small  parly  of  Spaniards  into  the  inte- 
rior on  an  exploring  expedition.  The  Indians  informed 
him  that  by  ascending  a  certain  mountain,  he  might 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  Great  South  Sea.  Ralboa  went 
up  the  mountain,  and  first  saw  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
on  the  ii5th  of  Septemlxir,  15i:j.  He  pursued  his 
march  to  the  shore,  and  was  the  first  who  embarked 
on  that  ocean.  He  explored  a  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  the  isthmus  in  a  canoe,  and  on  his  return 
made  known  to  the  Spaniards  the  existence  of  another 
great  ocean  in  the  west.  In  151 1,  the  province  of 
'I'lerra  Firme,  including  both  the  grants  of  Nicuessii 
and  Ojeda,  was  given  by  another  charter  to  Pedro 
Arias  de  Avila.  Under  the  government  of  this  per 
son,  Balboa  was  beheaded  for  be\n<»  coi\c<in\^i<i  \w  xi 
evolL     In  1518,  the  western  coast  of  ?aiuitna^\em' 


gua,  and  Darien,  was  explored  under  the  orden  .' 
Ivila,  and  the  town  of  Panama  was  founded,  i: 
1536,  the  Spaniards,  under  Benalcazar,  invaded  '\t 
southern  part  of  New  Grenada,  from  Quito,  ^^\^* 
Gonzalo  Xi^mencs  de  Quesada  overran  the  noithfn 
district  from  Santa  Maria.  Xhcy  met  with  ihlci 
resistance  from  the  natives,  but  finally  succeeded  o 
reducing  the  whole  country  to  submission.  It  received 
the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  New  Grenada  in  Ibil. 
At  first  it  was  governed  by  a  captain-general :  ihii 
officer  was  exchanged  for  a  viceroy  in  1718,  restor^i 
in  1724,  and  again  exchanged   for  a  viceroy  in  1*40. 

New  Grenada  never  attained  to  the  golden  faoc 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  its  fine  upper  valleys  ted 
table  lands  became  the  seat  of  considerable  agricj  - 
ture,  and  a  tolerably  numerous  and  industrious  pope- 
lation  was  gradually  formed  here.  It  was  in  Tb« 
viccroyalty  that  the  spirit  of  independence  first  broke 
out,  after  it  had  been  long  secretly  forming  ihrough- 
out  Spanish  America.  As  early  as  1781,  the  iri:r> 
duction  of  an  oppressive  tax  caused  a  revolt,  whrV 
for  some  time  bore  a  threatening  aspect.  This  :!r.v. 
however,  the  attempt  was  suppressed.  The  Firrc- 
revolution  caused  a  new  excitement ;  but  the  exert icc> 
of  the  government  checked  the  rising  spirit  of  inc** 
pendence.  The  discontents  of  the  pc?ople,  howetr. 
were  not  quieted  ;  and  (jencral  Miranda,  a  native  .:' 
Caracas,  raised  a  body  of  adventurers  in  the  In:!*: 
States,  and  in  1806,  landed  with  them  on  the  nor!:-.::; 
coast  of  the  viccroyalty^  for  the  purpose  of  raising  ir 
insurrection.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood  nei^ 
so  slow  to  join  him,  that  he  was  compelled  to  aboL 
don  his  undertaking. 

But  at  length  a  revolution  burst  out  in  IS  10 
The  Spanish  oflTicers  were  deposed,  and  p":  ..»? 
meetings  were  convened  to  organize  a  new  p.\"-- 
ment.  At  first  separate  republics  were  fori. i*:  J  : 
New  Grenada  and  Venezuela.  The  Spanish  c- v.  -. 
ment,  in  the  mean  time,  made  the  most  ii»  >i.*  ri  e 
efforts  to  recover  this  revolted  province.  Th*  y  v ': 
successive  expeditions  under  the  command  of  M  -r  - 
lo,  one  of  their  ablest  generals.  Many  of  ihe  i.i-j^. 
towns  were  captured,  and  the  insurgents  \*ere  -ir  ^•. 
to  hide  themselves  among  the  rocks  of  the  A:.''-.* 
and  the  marshes  of  the  Orinoco.  The  contr.. 
the  revolution,  however,  soon  became  engn-^ss*  ■•  • 
the  hands  of  one  individual:  this  was  Simon  B>.'.iV^:. 
a  native  of  Caracas,  who  for  many  voars  U«::*{ 
the  most  prominent  and  powerful  man  in  Suuih  Airr  > 
ica,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  miiitarv  ^< :.  .- 
and  talent  for  command.  After  rcpeatctl  viciss.-  ,U* 
and  immense  bloodshed  and  suflering,  the  iniJrjM  •.:■...' 
cause  triumphed.  In  November,  1S;J3,  Uic  Sp.ii,  ;i-> 
evacuated  the  country.  Previous  to  this,  in  1>J1»,  V-ji.- 
ezu(?la  and  New  Grenada  had  been  unitc«i  into  •».'  .^  :^.  •.- 
ernment,  under  the  title  of  the  Republic  of  C'^l-'r.'iz 

The  first  general  congress  of  Colombia  \\\v\  a:  K.- 
sario  de  Cuouta  in  May,  18"21.  Bolivar  w.is  i  •:•  \ 
president.  Hut  the  new  n'public  was  sonn  isis'niov-5 
bv  civil  discords,  and  it  became  evident  tha:  a  c*  ..tj! 
and  consolidated  government  was  unsuiti'U  to  s,.  ia.v* 
an  extent  of  territory.  The  people  of  Vfni'z.ieli  re- 
fused oi)edience  to  the  Colombian  constitution,  rinii  '"•  •• 
disaifection  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  count r\-.  '\-  * 
result  of  these  movements  was,  that  the  rupuLU^-  *..:' 
Colombia  was  dismembered,  and  in  1831,  ihrve  M^p- 
^T;s\«i  ^oN^ttitwiw\a  were  tbrmcd  out   of  it,   uamclv, 


.\" 
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CHAPTER    DII. 


,  The   Anaent    Pentvians  —  Manco    Capae — 
I       Spanish    Conquest  —  Hcro/iitioii  —  Forma- 
tion of  the  Republics  of  Pt-nt  and  Holina. 

'  Pekh,*  an  empire  siippoocil  to  cmilnin  ten  millions  of 
inhabitants,  was  invaderl  nnil  conqiicrtMl  by  n  smiill 
company  of  Sponish  adToniiircni,  utiiirr  ibo  direction 
of  PiTarro,  Almngro,  iind  Liii|iir.  'I'Kc  cliiof  Icnifcr 
was  Pizarro  :  be  crossed  ilic  isibmus  in  tbc  Pncitic, 
nilcd  along  the  coast,  and  landod  in  I'cru  in  \'iil\. 
At  this  juncture  the  nation  was  dividt-tt  by  n  civil  wur 


I      IWw«^V>iMtM''i>(iKT<n>r«ii,f'rMJ^  Tk.-i a^ li.''i' .!T"  iJ 
;     thtdilUnnor  llHon.irMrk  lMiHirlrm»-i>M-rhi<'rd'>ii.Yili    P  lu. 

BD*  fftrlt,  fi>r  mBlrp  luopdhl  h«  Hit  Iih-h  w  trrv  pfvulniit.  ftivrr- 
;.  'bt, anJ  mil  r>»«»C  In  rKIUnlkw  wi>  •liweknwt.i'rJ  ■■<>.  ilai 
I      uf  lh(    MrlKilK.     IihIhH  nTIb*  trt.-r  ijiiiil.   lb"  Uaatj  wn.  ■»■<  <li- 


i)  nicdiiiii>[ 


■m  (T  lh*B,  irhirh  »  jn  mMmt,  »•''•  !■  >*"■■  ^  l^**  Han'tiiil  mri. 
•lnB»4nl  ta  MU»ll  ImliliaC,  muf  it  trkicli  wrt*  lii>nhl>  Mlanivil  silk 
trU  mJ  Ml'"-  Tfc*  P-miiut  k«l  utilkar  kilan  pm  kH-mjl>|ikii>,litf 
mtir  Dv  •Tm^,  m  tsMirrf  CDirf,  u  rnwnrr  the  ■P'aiH*  of  rnMi. 
>l>>linir-niiw<*W<irWtT«kbl«rf>.fMHdt7lhr  A»V(.  Thrrll. 
.  awl- ••  niM,  nd  lb*  pbia  ■!•  knik.  Thr  aivi  of  Pnn  «•■  iiill  lii  k  In 
(vll  aivl  •iW>T,  Ihaafk  iktf  ku*  tnadniM^  At  Ikm  'ntwrn  lij  Um 

"um.  Ik**; !il^il,  wit  tamiti  b<  nnnv,  iM  ta  oix  niln  fn>t«  Tha  Fi- 
.    riAr.    It  aW^  hi  iplMliil  tk«wkM».  MW  wtik  miiiiiu  rf  |dU  aad 

(nIm  (•  1^  kaa4it4  Hi  tftTTHw  aaMlMM  aT  Una,  airf  kaa  •«■ 

F    mrtilraul  wkwaf  lu  aflat  >u«rtai»a,»apa«iall>af  IK.  Twplarf  Ifca 

»■*,  wklek  wm  Ika  cktoT  laal  af  Faratka  wvnkip.    Wkaa  ulaa  kr  Pl- 

I    aurs  la  ISl,  iMa  rHf  mrilii*  aa  aliMat  liwiiiikli  aaawt  af  itlrar, 


of  ibc  deceased  Inca.  Huascar,  the 
elder,  wns  di-iKHmc-d  by  his  brother  Alahualpa,  and 
detained  in  ciiptiviiy,  wliilc  his  pntliwins  were  nccretly 
ri-i  fur  his  restomtiun.  Pi/nrro  advanced 
\'x\  Willi  the  pmfnisrd  design  of  acting  aa 
nit  witIi  tlic  perfiiliniiK  purpose  of  making 
liiniseit  iiiiis;i'r  of  Aiiiliuiilpn.  as  Cortex  had  sciiiea 
Ibfi  iiiironniiHlc  Moiitcziinin.  He  preparwl  for  tlie  exe- 
cution of  bis  scheme  with  the  nninc  deliberation,  and 
wiib  ns  little  com ptinc linn,  n*  if  be  were  cnfraged  in 
tlie  1IIIMI  hunnmble  enterprise  When  llic  S|uiniBrdi 
appruiieheil  tbc  capi'.nl,  tlio  Inca  wns  easily  persuaded 
to  euiisenl  to  an  iiitenicw,  and  he  visiieO  the  invader* 
u'itb  a  biirbaroiis  mngni(icencc,  which  inflamed  the 
cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  olmosl  beyond  the  power  of 

When  Alnbiinlpi  reached  the  Spanish  camp,  he 
,  wns  nddnweil  by  Viilvtnle,  llie  chaplain  of  the  expo 
'  ditinn,  ill  it  lim^  iliscoiirsc,  in  which  the  priest  expa- 
,  tiiiieil  upon  ilic  mytiicrics  of  creation  and  rcdemp- 
lion,  onil  tlic  supremacy  of  ihe  pope.  He  then 
informi-il  the  Inca  that  Pope  Alexander  had  be- 
stowed llie  dominion  of  I'cni  upon  ihe  king  of 
Spain,  and  thai  the  Inca  must  immediately  embrace 
Christianity,  and  achnnwleilge  himself  a  vassal  of  that 
mnnnrcb.  Atahiuil|)n,  n»  we  may  well  imagine,  was 
quite  astonished  at  a  Rpcecb  so  atisurd,  and  inquired 
where  the  priest  had  learned  such  wonderful  ihinga. 
"In  this  bnok,"  replied  Vnlvcrdc,  offering  him  nn 
Breviary.  The  Inca  took  tbc  book,  turned  over  the 
leaves,  mid  put  it  lo  his  ear.  "  This  tells  me  nothing," 
he  exeltiiined,  (linging  it  to  the  ground.  The  pricM 
in  real  or  feigned  indignation,  immediately  cried  out, 
"Blasphemy!  blasphemy  I  To  orms  I  to  omul 
Christians,  avenge  the  profanation  of  God's  word  I  " 
Tills  solemn  farce  appears  to  have  been  prccoDcerted  : 
all  was  ready  for  the  assault ;  the  trumpet  immediate- 
ly sounded  a  charge,  and  the  artillery  and  musketry 
opened  a  heavy  fire;  the  cavalry  rushed  ui;oo  ihc 
uoBimed  miiHiwideu'wV**  ««*&««»'««»  *^°^ 
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^  Spanish  Conquatt  of  ChiH  —  Wins  vith  the 
1  AmuraniaHt  —  Hecoinlioii  — -  hWtnatinH  nf 
j  the  RepubNe  of  Chili  —  /icxcriplion  of  Pat- 
I       agonia. 

I       Tkk  SpAnwh  conqiirmn, bk  mmn  w  llMyhad  cAecl- 

j'  cd  iIm>   *iil^u|itiiii>ii  or  Pom,  iimk-nouk   %a  ei|ic<lilioa 

I    ii):ninM  t'liili."     In  1533,  Almnfcra  i;f>llccled  a  fttrcc 

:    uf  fit'c    hundred   and  Mvcntv  S{iaiii.-irdii   nn<I  {>(\ixn 

j    llHtuMutd  Punivian  Ittdiana,  ami  m-i  <iiii  Tor  lltn   itirs- 

I     Hiun.      Thfre  Wfra  but  Iwo  n-ntnt  *h\r\i  Ird  1»  Cltili, 

atid   Utth  Wfre   then   rrgnnJitl   ait  nlmuil   iinpiuawblu. 

I     The  ftr<t  na  along  ttte  Ka-Fl)<>m ,  acniM  ilia  liumiug 

iiinil«urtlK(lc:Milor  AMcjimn,«liic-h  nfTunlfnl  nciitiur 

woicr  nur  any  other  nimiu  of  i>u>«iiiiRiH-i-  fur  a  tmr 

I    r-ltcr.     The   oihnr   rmd    k'd  tiirn<i»   ■t(f|>  mo(tntaiiiM 

i     uf  prudi|{UHH  heifihl,  ruvrretl    willi  (irf|wlual    mwivk. 

Thr^ic  diAirulitFa  did  not  dncu»n)t<!  Aliiia|{ro,  nti>]  he 

di'tcnnionl  upon  the  kller  roolff  in  licintt  the  nhnrle*!. 

Ill   ilii*  aitrm|il   die  invader*  rnc<iuiitercd   ihc   n»a«l 

dn'odAil  *uAcnnga ;  a  hundrol  and  Tihy  of  th><  flfMn- 

iarda  and  lea  ihuuaand  of  iIh'   [ndiaiM  pcrulwl   frna) 


•Mr  la  CWk.     fi WttM  ••  ■i-l'J  •■■  •)■  (rik*  tMt  ten  ■  «MMi 


cold.  Alma|rro  reaclird  Cliili,  but  the  Male  of  afbiii 
in  l'oni'»>int)cllcd  him  to  ntum  without  efTRcting  Um 
con'iucHt  t<S  llic  coimlry  which  he  had  invaded. 

A  antind  Spaiinh  anny,  under  Pedro  dc  Valdivin, 
invade*!  f.liili  in  IMl.  TIn;  country  woe  found  peo- 
ple<l  l>y  a  mcc  of  natives  very  diflcreni  from  tho 
unwniliki^  and  punillanimoun  Peruvians.  The  moat 
disiin^iMalicd  tribe  were  the  Araucanians,  tho  biBV> 
est  nifl  most  mnrtini  of  ell  the  South  American 
nsiimr'.  VHldivia  found  hin  progrma  through  the  coua> 
trV'^M-alonily  obstructed  by  the  activity  and  courage  of 
hw  i:ii<:mies.  The  wnr  of  inviLiion  lasted  for  ten  yean : 
•■•inc  (ImiriclH  were  overrun  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
iiBiiv(.-s,liamssed  byrc|teBted  lowm,  rpluciantly  aubmh- 
tol ;  but  most  of  tticm  obstinately  persisted  in  tb«  de- 
fenrc  uf  tlwir  liberty.  The  Arnuconiara  misted  al 
the  nitcinpts  of  the  Spaniards  to  subdue  them.  Theif 
gniit  lender  was  Taupolican,  whose  exploits  have  beeo 
ecklimled  by  the  Spanish  poets  Ercilta  ai>d  Lope  de 
Vcpi.  Ilia  military  skill  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
will  fnn- of  mure  civilized  nations.  He  fartncd  thirteen 
cnan|ainiea  of  n  thousand  men  each,  and  arranged  them 
necimtmg  lo  a  syHtcm  of  tactics  invented  by  himself. 
IV  II  ivelly  of  Ihls  mode  of  fighting  dinconcerled  the 
Hpannnls ;  and  in  one  of  the  battles,  Valdivia  main- 
lained  n  ttevcre  siniggic  against  the  forces  of  Caupoli- 
i-nn,  wit'wut  gaining  any  advanlngc.  The  Spaniards, 
wiiirieil  with  the  length  of  tho  contest,  retreated 
toward  II  defile,  which  they  judgrd  an  advantageous 
pliiee  Ah'  'lefenco  ;  Init  the  Araucanians  did  not  allow 
them  suAi.-icnt  lime  to  secure  their  retreat.  Caupoli- 
cnii  deiiiched  a  strong  body  of  men  lo  march  through 
by-wn\H  [ii.d  take  jiosNession  of  the  defile,  whih;  ba 
piislirxi  Ml  and  followed  clone  upon  the  retiring  Span- 
inrils  wiili  so  much  ptccnuiion  and  skill,  that  the  whole 
I  S|niiish  fiiire  was  sui  rounded  and  defeated.  Valdivia 
'  was  iskcii  prisoner,  ami  brought  into  the  presence  of 
('^u|>-ilicnii,  who  was  willing  to  sptire  his  life,  but 
unoilicrrliii-nain  struck  him  dead  with  a  club.  It  ia 
I  Haid  that  tlw  Indians  jmured  melted  gold  down  hJa 
I  throal,  esckiiming,  "(ilut  thj-sclf  with  thai  metal  of 
I  which  ihiMi  nrt  so  fund." 

I  Vnldiviu  kid  Tounded  the  city  which  bear?  hia  name, 
and  tlHMe  (if  (^K-cp)ioii  and  Quilloia.  The  Aiauck- 
nians  ravnged  ihn  Spanish  settlements,  tif\cr  this  vio 
lorv,  l»iming  tl>c  cities  mid  towns,  and  compelling  Iha 
inluibilnnis  to  etcape  norihwnrd.  The  mvadera  would 
have  l<een  canipleti'ly  rkpcllcd  from  Chili,  had  (hey 
not  i<K:eived  tinwly  riiaistance  by  lai^  rcenforcG- 
Tnen't  frum  Peru,  which  enabled  them  to  defend  iheir 
remaining  ports,  and  revover  some  of  iliose  which 
ihr  y  hjid  loot.  Thfwc  fatul  hostilities  were  renewed, 
ns  I'tie  S|nniardsi(llrmpted  lo  Cilend  their  conquests. 
Msiiy  liliiody  Inttles  were  fought,  and  for  a  long 
co-iRp  oryran  l)ir  war  won  interrupted  only  by  short 
mice*.  Caupolicnn  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  put  In  ileatli  al  llie  stake  in  the  moal  bar- 
barous  manner  ;  but  the  Amucanians  were  never 
ipibdued,  and  uunlioue  to  miiiniain  their  independenc* 
in  the  siMlhem  poit  of  Chili  lo  (be  preaenl  day. 

LfimiMA\  ecAoosx  •«*««  »»«w^  """^ 
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PERU.  — PATAGONIA. 


I  ii'jt  auc<:es3.  Al  first,  the  coloniol  authority  or  Peru 
j  wiis  extendod  over  this  country  but  in  1567,  Chili  was 
■epurulcd  from  Peru,  and  placed  under  a  captain- 
I  gciierul,  depcnilent  solely  on  tlic  king  of  Spain. 
]  A  revolutionary  movement  look  place  in  Cliili,  as 
cnriy  as  1810,  in  eoniiequcncc  of  the  inlclligcncc  of  the 
'  seizure  of  tlio  erown  of  Spain  by  Napoleon.  The  cop- 
'  tain-gencml  was  compelled  to  resign,  nnd  a  gencml 
■  congress  convened,  which  issued  a  decree  permitting 
all  persons  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  chongc  in  the 
I  government  to  leave  the  country,  with  their  property, 
I  within  six  months.  The  new  government,  however, 
1:  were  soon  beset  wiih  dilhcullies.  A  royulist  force  was 
|]  despatched  from  Peru  to  suppress  Ihe  revolutionaiy 
'    movement.       Much  discord  existed  in  the  insurgent 

I  i  parly,  on  which  uccount  the  Peruvian  army  was  enabled 
ji  to  defeat  their  forces,  and  drive  them  across  the  Andes 
'■{  toward  Mendoza.   SiinMariin,lhe  governorofiliatcity, 

received  aiid  supported  them,  and  soon  after  put  hiin> 
aelf  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  armies  in  that  part 

!  of  South  America,  He  nssemblcil  a  large  force,  and 
in  January,  1817,  marched  across  the  Andes  into  Chili 
He  met  the  royalist  army  at  Chaeabuco,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  and  oblaint-d  a  decisive  victory.  He 
pursued  his  conquering  march  to  Santiago,  the  capital, 
where  he  was  received  with  acclamations.  The  Span- 
ish forces  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  tho  port 
of  Conception. 

The  viceroy  of  Peru,  however,  resolved  upon  makmg 
a  desperate  effort  for  the  n;sioraiion  of  the  royal  poncr 
in  Chili.  He  collected  all  his  disposable  troops,  and 
sent  them  to  reenforce  those  at  Conception.  This 
combined  army  obtained  at  first  some  considerable  ad- 

:  vantage  over  the  Chilians ;  but  at  Iensj;lh  at  the  buttle 
of  Miiypu,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1S18,  ihe  Sptmish  army 

j  was  completely  overthrown,  and   the  indqieudcnce  ot 

'  Chili  secured.  At  first,  the  iiiiLliuriiy  iviis  placed  in 
ihe  hands  of  O'Higgins,  nn  officer  in  the  army  of  S.in 

I I  Martin,  who  governed  with  the  title  of  Supremo  Dircc- 
I  tor ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  allcmptcd  to  rule  by  a 
'  self-elected  senate,  and  became  unjKipular;  in  cunsc- 
;  quencc  of  which,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  nuiliori- 
I  ty  in  1823  to  (Jencrol  Ramon  Freyre.  In  Januarv. 
;  IS26,  the  archi|)clago  of  Chiloc,  which  till  then   had 

remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanianis,  siibmilted  to 
the    government  of  Chili.      In   1827,  some  changes 
,  were  made  in  the  conslilution ;  but  ufier  a  period  of 
dissension,  the  country  became  iiuiet,  and  has  sinec 
been  prosperous. 
"      For  scverol  years  the  frontiers  of  Chili  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  depredations  of  II  Spanish  oullmv  mimed 
Benavides,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  boily  of 
Araucanian  Indians,  and  desolated  the  couiilrv  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  the  commission  of  bloody  alruci- 
tiea,  unsurpassed  in  the  liisiory  of  savage  warfare.     His 
1 1  continued  successes,  and  the  authority  which   he   had 
1 1  acquired  over  the  Indians,  induced  him  to  think  him- 
I    self  B  powerful  monarch,  and  he  attempted  to  establish 
'    a  navy.     He  captured  several  English  and  American 
I    vessels  which  touched  upon  Ihe  coast  fur  supplies,  and 
made  himself  master  oC  a  large  amount  of  propertv 


wns  coptured  shortly  aRer,  tried,  and   executed  ii 
February,  1823. 


On  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  four  bjE- 
dred  miles  from  the  coast,  are  a  group  of  islacii-i, 
called  Juan  Fernandez.  These  lr>ok  their  name  iV.m 
o  SjKmish  navipilor  who  discovered  them.  The  B.^.- 
caneers  made  them  a  place  of  rewirt,  during  the  !•  i-.n- 
leenih  century.  In  1705,  a  Scotch  siiikir  noiiii  J  A  - 
cxaiider  Selkirk  was  put  on  shore  hore,  nUt-rr  liv 
remained  four  vcars.  His  udvcnlurus  gave  rise  lo  :l:i 
storj-of  RobinsionCruMW. 

Pataqoxta,  which  forms  llie  southern  part  of  S.'jr: 
Anii-ricii,  is  a  de.iolutc  region,  and  can  Imrdiv  U-  s-il^l  •■ 
have  a  history.  It  was  discovered  by  .Miigolliin  in  151?. 
This  navigator  drewconsidembloatlt'niiun  to  iheci-'ir.- 
Iry,  by  the  description  lie  gave  of  the  inhabltan's.  nlnun 
ho  represented  as  f>f  a  gigantic  size.  .Many  o:l>ort">- 
agers,  who  visited  Patagonia  afiertvard,  continued  t.'.^-rc 
descriptions.  Captain  Kyron,  who  saw  the  rutasont^n* 
about  the  middle  of  the  iust  ccnlurv,  sT.-itc<I  that  u.::,\ 
of  them  were  eight  and  nine  feel' in  >i(.'i}!lit.  Tht^^l- 
accounl.s,  however,  were  contradicted  b\-  other  [wrsi-ii*. 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  there  was  niiioli  v\:i^- 
geraliun  in  the  first  descriptiDns.  For  n  long  tinif,  ^*  "^ 
little  was  actually  known  of  these  people  ;  but  u  I'i'.a 
the  present  cenlurv,  l*alagonin  has  been  morQ  accuniv- 
ly  explored  by  various  voyagers  and  tmvellerw.  t'aj>- 
lain  Filzroy,  of  the  Itritish  discovery  ships  Adren^un? 
„  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  and  Beagle,  visited  this  countrv  about  iwrniv  war* 
.,  arms,  and  military  stores.  The  Spaniards  cncoumged  j  ago,  and  has  furnisheil  the  most  accurate  accmint  of 
I  him  in  his  piracies  and  munlcrs,  nnd  furnished  him  ■  the  people,  which  we  pos-sess.  Acconling  to  lits  siaw- 
.  with  troops  and  artillery.  But  his  career  of  blood  was  I  ment,  the  Paiagonians,  though  not  altogether  the  race 
I '  at  length  cut  short  by  the  Chilians,  who  despatched  un  of  giants  wliicli  they  have  been  represenlcd,  are  vn  a 
'  cx{)cdit\on  against  him  in  October,  18:i\.  Arawio,\\vs,-,  ^tuv^i  "^  \jwto\nnu>n  height.  The  people  of  "tern 
'  Vroitghokl,  was  taken,  his  forces  were  l\et«a\cA,^xw\\ic\¥^ic%o,aa*^cca■cMlw^i^*5ft■TC^t«M«l.^J■^^l  m  ■  nib- 
Ifc-nnvjJcfl  attempted  to  save  himself  by  ftiftXrt.    W«\eTO\)\c,«««.VTWie,^  Mw&*»ssm<» 
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ihe  common  necessaries  of  life,  from  the  labors  of 
the  husbandmen.  Afler  .the  example  of  the  Incas, 
the  Jesuits  established  a  thcocratical  government,  with 
an  additional  feature  peculiar  to  the  Catholic  religion  : 
this  was  the  practice  of  confession,  which  io  Paraguay 
brought  the  guilty  person  to  the  feet  of  the  magistrate. 
Every  one  was  his  own  accuser,  and  voluntarily  sub* 
mittcd  to  punishment.  The  priests  took  great  pains 
to  learn  the  languages  of  the  Indians,  but  prohibited 
them  from  learning  Spanish.  Their  authority  and 
influence,  obtained  in  this  manner,  were  long  perpet- 
uated over  the  converted  natives. 

The  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  by  the 
pope,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  caused  the  ruin  of 
their  establishments  in  the  western  world.  In  1768, 
the  missions  of  Paraguay  were  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  by  order  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  intrusted 
to  ecclesiastics  of  other  denominations.  This  change, 
with  the  attempt  to  transfer  many  of  the  Indian  asso- 
ciations to  diiierent  parts  of  the  country,  led  to  the 
speedy  decline  and  final  dissolution  of  the  communi- 
ties which  had  exhibited  such  unparalleled  success  in 
he  endeavor  to  civilize  the  American  aborigines. 

An  attempt  at  revolution  was  made  in  Paraguay  in 
Jie  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Don  Joseph  de 
Antequera,  a  knight  of  Alcantara,  having  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  this  province  by  the  administrative 
council,  in  a  manner  somewhat  illegal,  in  consequence 
of  the  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants  toward  his  prede- 
cessor, was  compelled  to  maintain  himself  by  force 
against  the  authorities  of  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
who  sent  armies  to  depose  him  from  his  office.  His 
success  against  his  enemies  was  so  brilliant,  that  he 
gave  him/;elf  the  airs  of  a  sovereign  ruler,  and  it  was 
believed  that  he  intended  to  proclaim  himself  king  of 
Paraguay.  With  a  little  more  promptness  and  decis- 
ion he  might  have  secured  this  object ;  but  he  delayed 
action  till  the  popular  feeling  in  his  fuvor  had  suicid- 
ed, and  an  army  from  Peru  expelled  him  from  Para- 
guay. He  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner,  and  put 
!o  death  in  1731.  Several  insurrections  followed,  and 
lie  authority  of  Spain  was  not  fully  reestablished  till 
1735. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  manner 
m  which  Paraguay  became  detached  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  shortly  aAer  the  revolt  from  the 
mother  country  iii  1810.  The  people  of  Paraguay,  like 
those  of  all  the  other  jevolted  Spanish  colonies,  began 
their  career  of  independence  by  various  puerile  attempts 
to  establish  republican  forms  and  titles  in  their  govern- 
ment. They  created  consuls  and  legislative  bodies ; 
but  aAer  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years,  the  whole 
state  sunk  under  the  power  of  one  man,  —  Dr. 
Caspar  Rodrigo  Francia,  a  native  of  Paraguay.  He 
was  educated  by  the  monks  of  Asuncion,  and  af\er- 
ward  studied  at  the  university  of  Cordova  in  Tucu- 
man,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the- 
ology. He  was  never  out  of  South  America ;  and 
when  the  revolution  began,  he  was  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  at  Asuncion. 

Francia  was  elected  to  a  popular  office,  behaved 


independently,  flattered  no  party,  and  professed  his 
sole  political  object  to  be  the  entire  separation  of  Par- 
aguay from  Spain,  and  its  erection  into  an  independ- 
ent republic.  He  ultimately  became  the  ruler  of  this 
country,  and  exercised  the  most  despotic  sway.  He 
attempted  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  other  countries, 
and  permitted  no  strangers  who  came  to  Paraguay  to 
leave  the  country. 

He  perpetuated  his  power  by  maintaining  an  army 
of  five  thousand  men,  whom  he  attached  to  his  inter- 
ests by  allowing  them  great  license  among  the  people, 
though  he  enforced  the  strictest  discipline  in  their 
military  services.  Yet  he  lived  in  constant  fear  of 
assassination,  and  cooked  his  own  food  as  a  precau- 
tion against  poison.  His  conduct  displayed  strong 
marks  of  eccentricity,  and  sometimes  of  a  disor- 
dered intellect.  His  behavior,  in  general,  bore  a  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Charles  XII.  of  Suxdcn.  He 
maintained  his  despotic  government  to  the  last,  and 
died  in  1842,  at  about  eighty  years  of  age.  Since  this 
event  the  country  has  preserved  its  usual  tranquillity : 
the  govern mi'nt  is  administered  by  a  President  elect- 
ed for  ten  years,  and  a  congress  for  five  years. 

Ukuouat.  —  The  republk;  of  Uruguay  •  was  former- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  the  &nda  Oriental,  or 
"  eastern  side."  It  was  first  settled  by  the  Spaniards 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as 
appertaining  to  that  colony ;  but  the  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment professed  to  consider  it  as  a  part  of  Brazil, 
and  the  claim  to  this  territory  was  long  a  subject  of 
dispute  between  the  two  powers.  When  Buenos 
Ayres  revolted  from  Spain,  the  people  of  the  Banda 
Oriental  joined  them.  General  Artigas,  as  we  have 
already  related,  obtained  the  chief  authority  here, 
defeated  the  Buenos  Ayrean  troops,  and  assumed  inde- 
pendent power.  For  nine  years  he  nwintained  him- 
self in  authority ;  but  in  1816,  the  government  of 
Brazil,  fearing  the  introduction  of  revolutionary  doc- 
trines into  that  country  from  this  quarter,  sent  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  which  captured  Monte  Video  in 
January,  1817  :  the  whole  district  submitted  to  the 
conquerors,  and  was  incorporated  with  Brazil.  In 
this  state  it  remained  till  1825,  when  the  inhabitants 
rose  in  insurrection,  and  declared  themselves  independ- 
ent. The  Brazilians  were  eipelled,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  war  of  two  years,  the  emperor  of  Brazil  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  Banda,  which  was 
erected  into  a  republic  under  the  name  of  Uruguay, 
A  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  in  1830.  The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
however,  has  never  relinquished  its  claim  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  this  territoiy,  and  hostilities  have  contin- 
ued between  the  two  republics  ever  since,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  both  parties,  and  the  serious  incon- 
venience of  foreign  nations  which  have  commercial 
intercourse  with  them. 


*  Tnifvay  i«  the 
It  ft  Ibnikr  racMW, ' 
MCth  buk  of  th«  La  Ftau^ 
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BBAZIL. 


I^rnjil  anil  d^uiflna. 


CHAPTER    DVI- 

Discovery  and  Settlement  of  Brazil  —  Con- 
quest and  Expulsion  of  the  Dutch  —  Discov* 
ery  of  Gold  and  Diamonds —  Revolution  — 
Independence  of  Brazil.  —  Guiana.  —  Story 
of  El  Dorado. 

Brazil  •  was  discovered  by  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  the 
commander  of  a  Portuguese  squadron,  oh  his  voyage 
to  India  in  1501,  as  we  have  already  stated.  Cabral, 
however,  did  not  ascertain  whether  it  was  an  island 
or  a  part  of  the  continent ;  and  this  long  remained  a 
matter  of  doubt.  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  Portu- 
guese government  made  no  attempt  to  establish  colo- 
nics in  this  fine  region.  Their  right  to  the  territory, 
in  fact,  was  regarded  as  very  uncertain,  according  to 
the  principles  of  international  policy,  as  they  were 
then  understood.  The  pope  had  granted  to  the  king 
of  Spain  the  dominion  over  all  newly  discovered  terri- 
tories in  the  west,  and  to  the  Portuguese  all  in  the 
east :  by  virtue  of  this  grant,  it  was  assumed  tliat  the 
king  of  Spain  was  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the 
whole  western  continent.  But  as  the  Spaniards  pur- 
sued their  conquests  in  America,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  rich  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
the  envy  of  the  Portuguese  was  strongly  excited  by 
their  success,  and  the  court  of  Lisbon  determined  to 
take  possession  of  Brazil.  Accordingly,  in  1549,  a 
body  of  colonists  was  sent  out,  who  founded  San 
Salvador.  Gabral  had  given  the  whole  country  the 
name  of  Sanfa  Cruz^  or  the  Holy  Cross,  agreeably  to 
the  common  practice  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
in  bestowing  religious  appellations  upon  the  territories 
which  they  discovered.  But  this  name  did  not  con- 
tinue long.  The  country  was  found  to  produce  in 
great  abundance  a  red  dye-wood,  which  was  called 
brazil,  from  braza^  the  Portuguese  word  for  a  coal  of 
fire.  This  wood  was  the  first  commercKl  article 
exported  from  the  countr\',  which,  in  consequence, 
soon  obtained  the  name  of  the  "  country  of  brazil ; " 
and  the  new  name,  at  last,  entirely  supplanted  the  old 
one. 

The  Indians  of  Brazil  were  very  diflcrcnt  from 
those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  They  had  made  little 
progress  in  civilization,  and  were  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  states,  or  tribes,  constantly  at  war  with 
each  other.  The  Portuguese  were  few  in  number, 
yet  they  found  it  easy  to  subdue  the  natives,  by  excit- 
ing animosities  among  the  rival  nations,  and  taking 
part  with  one  after  another,  according  as  they  saw  the 
fortune  of  war  inclining.  Without  resorting  to  this 
policy,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Portuguese  would 
iiave  l)een  able  to  maintain  their  footing  in  the  country', 
as  the  natives  were  distinguished  for  their  bnivery, 
and  showed  great  skill  in  the  use  of  their  rude  weap- 
ons, which  consisted  of  bows  and  arrows,  darts  and 
clubs. 
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The  first  settlers  were  chiefly  conTicts  takes  im 
the  jails  of  Portugal.  This  was  unfoftOBSle  k< 
the  infant  colony,  and  contributed  to  check  a 
prosperity,  as  these  persons  were  often  udiuIt,  vi 
caused  great  disorders.  The  Spanish  govenmx 
also  attempted  to  interfere,  by  sening  up  a  cjls 
to  Brazil,  founded  on  the  Popovs  grant.  This  dif^A 
was  at  length  settled,  and  the  king  of  Spain  reoouaoec 
in  favor  of  the  Portuguese,  all  pretension  to  the  irrr- 
tory  lying  between  the  River  Amazon  and  the  Lir 
of  Plate.  After  this  arrangement,  the  settlemect  (i 
the  country  advanced  more  rapidly.  Grants  of  liac 
were  made  to  adventurers  of  respectable  characc 
and  many  of  the  Portuguese  nobility  interested  ihto 
selves  in  a  colony  which  now  began  to  pronuK  re. 
returns  to  the  settlers.  The  government  was  rtn*4:- 
elled  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  wai  ib:r- 
duced,  and  negroes  were  imported  from  Africa.  Ln 
zil  soon  became  a  rich  and  flourishing  colony. 

The  other  maritime  nations  of  Curopc  sbowei  :: 
inclination  to  dispute  the  possession  of  so  cxrcn^.^^  • 
domain  by  the  Portuguese.     The  French  made  a  *«r- 
ous  attempt  to  found  a  colony  in  Brazil.     TIn?  S<. 
do  Villegagnon  conducted  a  body  of  French  Hupi»'a»j 
to  Rio  Janeiro  in  1555,  and  ^i^ave  this  country*  iho  ran. 
of  Antarctic  France.     The  English  made  an  end»:iiv 
to  establish  themselves  at  Paraiba.     The  Ponu£:>- 
of  that  day,  however,  maniffjstcd  a  vast   deal  ir*^  r? 
courage  and  enterprise  than  their  countrymen  of  1:1^ 
present  time  seem  to  possess  ;  and  their  resolute  i2\ 
persevering  attacks  soon  expelled   the  intruders  :V<^ 
all  parts  of  Brazil.     When,  however,  this  cuun'.rv  ». 
transferred,  along  with  Portugal,  to  lh<»  SpanUh  c-  ^ 
in  1580,  the  bravery  and  national  spirit  of  ihf  V  r  - 
guese  sensibly   declined;  and  the    Dutch,    v:>j  ^•- 
then   at  war  with  Spain,  sent  out   formidab!**  ♦x;- 
tions,  which  conquered  all  the  northern  part  i-f  !•--. 
They  kept  possession  of  their  coiiquesTs    fi«r  h. :  - 
century,   and    by    pnident    management    in*::'.:  :-  - 
retained  it  permanently.     But  a  course  of  iiia  •  v;:: 
istration  alienated  the  attachment  of  the    P»'r!-i^    - 
inhabitants,  and  about  the  middle  of  I  lie  s*-vrr.:-  ■ 
century,  their  enemies  in   Brazil  commenced  a  >«  r* 
of  attacks,  by  which  they  soon   ex|>clled   the   l'.* 
from  all  their  conquests.     After  many  vain  cr*\l'*.i*  "^ 
to  retrieve  their  allairs,  both  by  arms  and  notro;  a* .:- 
the  Dutch,  in   16(il,  fuund  themst^lvis  ctimjii'Lr -:  : 
make  a  final  cession  of  Brazil  to  Por'ugaL 

The  great  pn)S|)crity  of  this  colony  <laie<   fp^.:i   ■ 
year  161)9,  when  gold  was  first  discuven»d  h**n\    T 
circumstances  of  this  discover)*  are  variously  nva'-' 
h  is  said  that  an  exploring  |Kirty  from   Rio  Jar*  - 
penetrated    into  the   interior  in    1695,  and    foiirni  "- 
Indians    in    possession   of  some   gold  diist.       A  :'•  • 
years   afterward,  a  company  of  soldiers,   ;ra\*r>i  ■: 
one  of  the  inland  districts,  met  with  Indians  iisinj:  jZ" 
fish-hooks.      Upon  this  information^  strict  sc-aroli  \»-* 
made  for  the  precious  metal.     The  result  was  |ip>  -  ■ 
ly  similar  to  what  has  recently  taken  placo   in  I'a;  1  .:■ 
nia  :  few  veins  of  gold  were  found  on  pa  hi  c  «»f  U  -: 
worked  by  mining,  but  the  gullies,  and  Innls  of  irv-ii- 
tain  torrents,  yielded  lumps  and  particles  of   pi'.i   : 


li 


•  KrHxil  i«  thn  moat  ozten«iTe  Mnif  in  America.  It  orcupio*  thi>  ^rrat 
ha-in  ofthf  Amiizon,  une  of  the  moat  fprtili>  rcifiont  on  ibv  cIo^m*.  Ii  i-m- 
br.irr4  nrnrly  unr  half  of  South  Amarirn,  ami  14  alnio«t  equal  in  eitont  to 
the  Mhvlp  of  Europe.  The  climate  it  ffi-nrrallv  mild,  and  the  iirudurtioiia 
a'f  rirh  ami  %arie4l.      Agncullure  rvcrivcf  liKle  att>*ntion.     Tin'  renrinf 

o/'rnir/e,  which  ure  produced  in  vnal  inimb«Tt,  I*  lh«  loftdim  v""««'-     <i"ld  ■  -    ,  .  ,     -  fpr        •    .  - 

M(>/i(ainedin  cunfidrrihle  quanlUiea;  hut  thc(\i»nu>ivi  miuvtMa  %u\\  tiMx«\^ttVO&V  \tV^T^^iV\^vC   allUnuanCe.        I  He     intX>r   1»|     I'^i  ^t-*   - 

fm^ioitanr.    Thcie  are  wruufhl  on  account  of  the  Ro^rTumcuv,  *i»A  tumwYi  \  \-.^\^  ^^  Vtll^XtCV^^  Owvfc^NXsH  Y«^^»^.«^       Tht!  \  lar  * 

lAe^tfttlirjMutorilMdiaiBOQdt.    Bio  Jan«KO  u  U«  capwO.  \'**fe^  V  4     a        x»  •.  ni.  j ,.-- . 
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